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BUREAUCRACY  AND  MILITARY  SYSTEMS  OF  FRANCE  AND  GERMANY .• 


Jx  our  t\vo  previous  notices  of  this  work,  we  con- 
fined our  attention  to  the  sub-division  of  landed 
property,    and.    its   operation  on  the   economical, 
social,   and    political    condition  of  the   European 
nations  among  which  it  prevails.     We  now  pro- 
ceed to  investigate  the  second  of  those  peculiar 
featarea  wliicli  distinguish  the  social  structure  of 
continental  countries  from  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and   -which    we   have   called   bureaucracy:    Mr. 
Ltaing  ealls  it  functionarism,  which  is,  perhaps,  a 
better  name.     This  is  a  difference  which,  even 
more  than  that  connected  with  the  partition  of  the 
soil,  pervades  the  daily  and  domestic  life  of  the 
nation,  and  modifies  its  whole  aspect  as  presented 
to  the  eye  of  the  passing  stranger.    In  England 
the  civil  servants  of  the  Government  are  few,  un- 
connected, and  unobtrusive ;  on  the  Continent  they 
are   innumerable,   omnipresent,  and  constitute  a 
separate,  organised,  and  powerful  class.     In  Eng- 
Jand  they  confine  themselves  to  absolutely  neces- 
sary functions  ;  on  the  Continent  they  interfere  in 
4?  very  transaction  and  event  of  life.    In  England, 
ns  a  general  rule,  a  man  is  only  reminded  of  their 
•cxisteiiee  by  the  annual  visit  of  the  tax-gatherer, 
nnless,  indeed,  he  has  to  appeal  to  the  law,  or  haa 
rendered  himself  amenable  to  it;  on  the  Continent 
■scarcely  a  day  passes,  scarcely  an  operation  can  be 
concluded,  without  coming  into  contact  or  collision 
with  one  or  other  of  their  number.     Many  of  the 
<liitics  performed  by  officials  on  the  Continent  are 
here  performed  by   elected  parish  or  municipal 
functionaries,  many  are  left  to  individual  discre- 
tion, many  more  are  not  performed  at  all.    With 
us  a  man's  free-will  is  limited  only  by  his  neigh- 
bour's free-will   or    his   neighbour's  rights;    in 
France  and  Austria  it  can  be  exercised  only  sub- 
ject to  Government  permission  previously  obtained, 
liestriction  is  the  exception  here,  it  is  the  rule 
there.    Throughout  the  Continent  a  citizen  cannot 
engage  in  business,  build  a  house,  or  take  a  journey, 
without  leave ;  and  leave  is  only  obtained  through 
an  established  routine   of  tedious  and  annoying 
formalities.     ''In   IVance,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
and  the  constitutional  States  of  Germany,"  says  Mr. 
JLaing,  "people  call  themselves  free,  because  they 
enjoy  more  or  less  of  the  forms  of  representative 


government,  and  have  more  or  less  political  liberty ; 
but  they  have  no  more  civil  liberty,  and  no  more 
sense  or  feeling  of  it,  than  when  they  had  no  con- 
stitutions at  all.  They  live,  act,  and  have  their 
being  mider  a  system  of  interference  in  every 
man's  movements  and  doings,  precisely  as  in 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  States  without  any  constitu- 
tions or  political  liberty.  .  .  .  The  reality  of  civil 
liberty  in  the  free  use  of  time,  industry,  and 
capital,  and  in  the  free  action  of  the  individual,  is 
unknown  to  the  continental  man.  It  is  amusing 
to  hear  a  German  or  a  Frenchman  discussing  con- 
stitutional forms  of  government,  universal  suifrage, 
the  qualifications  of  representatives,  the  equal 
rights  of  citizens ;  and,  when  he  has  settled  all 
these  points  to  his  satisfaction,  in  a  theory  which 
proves  very  clearly  that  we  enjoy  no  real  liberty 
in  Englax^d,  and  do  not  understand  its  first  prin- 
ciples, to  ask  him  to  take  a  jaunt  with  you  to  Tours 
or  Marseilles,  Cologne  or  Leipsic.  '  Oh,'  says  he, 
*  I  must  run  to  the  bureau  for  our  passports.  I 
must  get  them  signed  by  the  proper  authorities, 
countersigned  by  other  proper  authorities,  visdcd 
by  the  proper  authorities  in  every  town  we  stop  at 
on  our  journey,  in  order  to  prevent  trouble  with 
the  police ;  and  I  must  get  this  done  before  the 
bureaux  are  shut  for  the  day,  or  we  shall  have  to 
wait  till  to-morrow.'  To  be  free  and  independent 
in  the  sense  that  the  common  man  in  England  is 
free  and  independent,  seems  not  to  be  a  want  in 
the  mind  of  the  continental  man,  even  of  fortune 
and  education.  The  English  traveller  in  France 
or  Germany,  who  has  gone  himself  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  or  the  passport-office,  to  have  his  passport 
visSed  and  signed,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  his  valet 
de  place,  and  who  has  seen  the  crowd  of  trades- 
men, country  dealers,  travelling  artisans,  and  pea- 
sants from  the  neighbouring  villages,  who  have 
been  at  the  fair,  standing  for  hours  to  have  their 
papers  examined  and  signed,  will  return  with  a 
pretty  distinct  idea  of  the  difference  between  poli- 
tical and  civil  freedom,  between  the  mind,  spirit, 
character,  and  social  state  of  the  English,  and  of  the 
continental  people." 

In  order  to  make  the  operation  of  this  system  of 
bureaucratic  supervision  and  interference  intelli- 
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gible  to  those  among  our  readers  wlio  have  never 
resided  on  the  Continent,  we  will  mention  a  few 
facts  ^Yith  regard  to  Austria,  derived  from  personal 
knowledge.     Under   the   old  rd^me,   if   a  man 
wished  to  build  a  house,  he  must  first  apply  to  the 
chief  officer  of  the  district,  who  required  him  to 
furnish  exact  plans  of  the  intended  edifice.     All 
his  neighbours  were   then  called    upon  to   say 
whether  the  proposed  building,  or  any  portion  of 
it,  would  trench  upon  their  rights,  comfort,  or  con- 
venience.    If  it  would,  the  applicant  was  obliged 
ta  meet  and  neutralise    their    objections.     The 
municipality  were  then  summoned  to   examine 
whether  they  saw  any  objection  to  the  erection. 
The  plans  were  then  submitted  to  the  official  en- 
gineer of  the  district,  who  was  desired  to  report 
especially  on  the  points  of  the  solidity  of  the  con- 
struction and  the  danger  from  fire.     After  all  these 
preliminaries  were  satisfactorily  gone  through  (dur- 
ing which  time  the  entire  building  season  some- 
times slipped  away,  though  there  was  seldom  any 
needless  or  vexatious  delay),  the  man  was  at  liberty 
to  proceed  to  action.     But  he  was  compelled  to 
adhere  strictly  to  his  plan.     If,  either  during  the 
progress  of  the  erection  or  at  any   subsequent 
period,  he  wished  to  alter  the  construction  of  a 
fire-place  or  the  position  of  a  chimney,  the  same 
formalities  had  to  be  repeated,  and  leave  again 
asked  and  obtained.     If  he  wished  to  establish  a 
manufactory,  the  same   process  had  to  be  gone 
through ;  and  his  business  was  carried  on  subject 
to  the  constant  supervision  of  the  customs  or  excise 
officers.     In  the  case  of  a  silk  or  cotton-factory,  all 
goods  sent  off  in  any  direction  were  leaded,  and 
travelled  with  a  certificate.     It  may  well  be  con- 
ceived how  vexatious  and  onerous  all  this  would 
be,  besides  being  a  direct  expense.     In  one  esta- 
blishment this  operation  alone  cost  the  proprietors 
150;.  a  year  of  direct  outlay,  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment officials  for  stamps,  leading,  &c. ;  very  little 
of  which  found  its  way  into  the  coffers   of  the 
State.     Besides  this,  there  is  a  constant  inventory 
and  taking  of  stock  by  the  officials,  which  requires 
considerable  labour  and  book-keeping  on  the  part 
of  the  establishment,  to  make  every  such  entry  as 
is  required.     There  are  various  other  matters  in 
w^hich  individual  action  is  either  interfered  with 
or  supervised.    If  you  wish  to  add  a  kitchen,  a 
bed -room,  or  a  cow-shed  to  your  house,  you  must 
again  give  notice  and  lodge  plans.     Your  house 
is  wited  every  six  weeks  to  ascertain  if  there  be 


aiijKiew  risk  from  fire.  The  baptism  and  innocu- 
lation  of  your  children  is  watched  over  and  insisted 
on.  If  you  keep  dogs,  you  must  send  them  once 
a  year  to  be  examined,  to  see  if  they  are  in  a 
healthy  and  safe  condition.  In  short,  everything 
proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  individuals  are 
not  to  be  trusted  with  the  regulation  of  their  own 
proceedings,  or  the  superintendence  of  their  own 
safety,  but  that  they  are,  in  fact,  minors  and  wards 
of  the  State.  It  might  be  imagined  that  all  this 
would  have  been  swept  away,  or  at  least  greatly 
modified,  by  the  Revolution.  But  it  is  not  so. 
Although  the  political  condition  of  the  empire  has 
been  changed  to  its  foundations,  and  the  courts  of 
justice  re-modelled,  all  these  details  and  their  old 


mode  of  action  remain ;   and  the  Germans  may 
well  despair  of  seeing  them  changed  in  our  days. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  this  system  is 
now  kept  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  officials  rather 
than  of  the  public,  as  we  hinted  in  a  former  paper ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  changing  it  will  be  propor- 
tionally great.  A  glance  at  the  relative  numbers 
of  the  public  functionaries  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
difference.  In  Prussia  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  truth.  In  Austria,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  thirty-six  millions,  they  are  stated  at 
120,000.  In  France,  also  with  a  population  of 
thirty-six  millions,  they  are  variously  given  by 
different  authorities,  according  as  these  take  in 
only  the  regular  and  permanent  paid  officials,  or 
add  to  these  the  unpaid,  the  occasionally  paid,  and 
the  retired;  but  the  lowest  estimate  exceeds 
350,000.  We  believe  the  follo^ving  will  be  nearly 
an  exact  list  of  the  actual  employ49  under  each 
department,  who  are  paid  in  some  shape  or  other, 
leaving  out  the  pensioners  and  the  municipal 
authorities.  It  is  taken  from  a  recent  report  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly : — 

Ministry  of  the  Interior 344,000 

„      Justice 11,100 

Worship  and  Instruction     .    .     .  50,000 
Public    Works,    Commerce  and 

Agriculture 10,000 

Foreign  Affairs 632 

War  and  Marine 43,633 

Finance,  Custom,  and  Excise  .    .  76,000 


99 

99 


n 

99 


535,365 

Compare  this  enormous  army  of  paid  oi&cials  with 
the  modest  government  provision  in  Great  Britain, 
which  has  a  population  of  thirty  millions.  In 
1835  the  whole  civil  service  of  the  State  was  con- 
ducted by  23,578  persons ;  and  since  that  period, 
we  believe,  the  number  has  rather  diminished  than 
increased. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  difference,  nor  perhaps 
the  most  important  In  this  country  the  civil 
oflBcers  of  Government  form  no  distinct  class :  they 
are  merely  individual  members  of  the  higher  or 
of  the  middle  orders.  They  are  no  more  a  sepa^ 
rate  and  organised  body  than  are  merchants, 
manufacturers,  or  authors.  But  on  the  Continent 
the  public  functionaries  are  a  trained,  disciplined, 
and  compact  band,  as  completely  an  army  as  the 
naval  or  military  force — as  regular  a  hierarchy,  as 
distinguishable  a  class,  as  the  clergy.  They  fbnn, 
as  Laing  expresses  it,  the  third  element  in  the 
social  system.  They  are  subjected  to  a  strict  and 
established  discipline,  and  are  united  by  a  strong 
esprit  de  corps.  They  stand  apart  from  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  may  generally  be  distinguished 
by  their  manners  and  their  dress.  "  We  should  be 
rather  surprised,**  observes  Mr.  Laing,  "  to  hear  our 
own  beamptenstand,  our  collectors,  controllers, 
assessors,  tide-waiters,  gaugers,  considered  as  a  high 
and  influential  class  in  our  social  body,  or  consi- 
dered as  a  class  at  all,  in  any  way  distinct  from  the 
respectable  middle  class  in  which  they  are  merged. 
In  Germany  it  is  different.  .  .  .  There  the  func- 
tionaries are  under  a  semi-military  discipline.  In 
Bavaria,  for  example,  the   superior  civil   officer 
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cui  i^ace  his  inferior  officer  under  arrest  for  neg- 
lect of  dnty  or  other  offence  against  civil  function- 
ary discipline.  In  Wurtemburg  the  functionary 
cannot  marry  without  leave  from  his  superior. 
Voltaire  somewhere  says,  that  the  art  of  govern- 
ment is  to  make  two-thirds  of  a  nation  pay  all  they 
possibly  can  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  third. 
This  is  realised  in  Germany  by  the  functionary 
Bystem.  The  functionaries  are  not  there  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  but  the  people  for  the  benefit 
of  the  functionaries.  All  this  machinery  of  func- 
tionarisniy  with  its  numerous  ranks  and  gradations 
in  every  district,  filled  with  a  staff  of  clerks  and 
expectants  in  every  department  looking  for  employ- 
ment, appointments,  or  promotions,  was  intended  to 
be  a  new  support  to  the  throne  in  the  new  social 
state  of  the  Continent — a  third  class,  in  close  con- 
nexion with  the  people  by  their  various  official 
duties  of  interference  in  all  public  and  private 
afi&irs,  yet  attached  by  their  interests  to  the  kingly 
power." 

Mr.  Laing  conceives  the  bureaucratic  system  to 
have  been  a  recent  and  artificial  creation  of  the 
continental  Sovereigns  to  meet  the  hiatus  produced 
in  social  life  by  the  absorption  or  extinction  of  the 
feadal  aristocracy.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  Though  much  extended  of  late,  it  is  a 
product  and  a  relic  of  the  old  despotic  and  pater- 
nal Governments,  when  it  was  thought  right, 
possible,  and  necessary  for  the  central  authority  to 
direct  and  control  the  daily  life  and  habitual 
actions  of  its  subjects.  Bureaucracy  is  less  the 
antagonism  of  the  aristocratic  than  of  the  munici- 
pal and  self-governing  element  in  society.  It  is 
no  new  principle. 

The  different  ideas  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
two  systems  may  be  thus  stated :  A  certain  amount 
of  wisdom  is  required  for  the  condlict  of  affairs, 
and  the  management  of  associated  life.  This 
requisite  wisdom  is  supposed  by  functionarism  to 
reside  in  the  rulers,  and  by  municipality  to  reside 
in  the  people.  In  England  and  America  we 
assome  that  every  man  understands  his  own  interest 
and  can  direct  his  own  business  better  than  any 
Government  can  do  it  for  him.  In  France  and 
Germany  they  assume  that  the  people  are  unknow- 
ing and  incompetent,  and  will  mismanage  both 
their  own  private  affairs  and  all  associated  business 
mdeas  supervised  and  directed  by  the  superior 
knowledge  and  experience  of  a  trained  and  edu- 
cated cls^  of  rulers.  The  fundamental  notion  on 
which  the  superstructure  of  continental  bureaucracy 
is  built,  is — ^not  only  that  the  Government  is  wiser 
than  its  subjects,  but — that  the  wisdom  of  its  sub- 
jects is  inadequate  to  the  ordinary  cases  of  indi- 
ridual  or  social  action. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  this  assumption  has  an 
alarming  tendency  to  realise  and  justify  itself. 
The  incapacity  which  is  presumed  will  sooner  or 
later  be  created.  A  people  that  is  always  regarded 
as  in  a  state  of  pupillage,  and  kept  in  leading- 
strings,  can  never  emerge  into  mature  manhood. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  trained  fiinctionaries 
may  often  be  able  to  manage  each  individual  de- 
partment better  than  municipal  or  parochial 
tmateon  conld  do.    It  is  probable  that  Uiey  may 


give  useful  advice,  and  that  they  will  often  avoid 
those  multitudinous  failures,  those  abortive  expe- 
riments, and  those  monstrous  and  costly  blunders', 
through  which  a  self-governing  people  struggle 
onward  to  sensible  and  wise  results  at  last :  but,  in 
the  first  place,  that  invaluable  national  education 
which  is  carried  on  during  the  progress  of  these 
efforts,  and  the  elimination  of  these  errors,  is 
entirely  lost  under  the  bureaucratic  system ;  and,, 
in  the  second  place,  the  plans  adopted  not  being 
wrought  out  by  the  people,  but  being  forced  upon 
them  from  without,  will  seldom  either  be  well 
adapted  to  their  wante  or  have  so  strong  a  hold 
on  their  affections.  The  incapacity  for  self-govoni- 
ment  which  bureaucracy  has  engendered  among 
the  continental  nations  was  strongly  shown  in 
1848.  They  threw  off  their  Sovereigns,  they  pro- 
claimed republics,  or  substituted  other  dynasties ; 
but  they  had  no  ability  to  organise  new  institu- 
tions, they  could  not  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  old  army  of  civil  functionaries,  becatue  they 
were  unable  to  dispense  with  them  ;  and  thus,  one 
by  one,  they  gradually  fell  back  under  the  old 
re^fime.  Whereas  in  CJalifomia,  peopled  by  a 
sudden  influx  of  emigrants,  wild  in  their  tempers, 
lawless  in  their  habits,  greedy  for  gold,  thirsty  for 
sudden  opulence,  without  chiefs,  without  guidance, 
without  control,  the  innate  and  ineffaceable  genius 
of  a  race  of  men  long  accustomed  to  govern  and  to 
guide  themselves  has  enabled  them,  with  an  almost 
miraculous  rapidity,  to  educe  order  out  of  the  chaos, 
and  to  establish  something  like  a  civilised  and  legal 
community,  without  the  smallest  assistance  or  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  central  authority.  In 
England,  were  our  complicated  government  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Oommons,  swept  away  to- 
morrow, we  could  soon  re-organise  the  ruling 
hierarchy,  perhaps  on  a  better  footing  than  before; 
because  every  town,  and  almost  every  village, 
could  afford  us  most  of  the  materials,  and  much  of 
the  experience,  required.  But  in  184:8  and  1849 
all  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  bureaucratic  coun- 
tries of  Germany  and  France,  with  a  clear  field 
before  them,  were  able  to  strike  out  little  that  was 
sensible,  and  nothing  that  was  new. 

We  have  said  that  a  Government  will  generally 
manage  each  particular  in  national  affairs  better 
than  the  people,  more  judiciously,  at  less  expense, 
and  with  fewer  blunders  and  false  stepa.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  imiversally  the  case.  There  is 
much  truth  in  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Laing. 
"  In  France,  Germany,  and  all  over  the  Continent, 
whatever  may  be  the  form  of  government,  the 
spirit  of  self-government  is  equally  dormant  among 
the  people.  It  is  the  State  that  does  everything ; 
whether  in  form  this  State  power  be  constitutional 
or  autocratic  The  State  alone  plans  and  executes 
all  works  of  general  or  local  interest,  by  its  own 
functionaries,  and  independently  of  the  judgment 
of  those  locally  interested.  Roads,  canals,  bridges, 
quays,  and  public  buildings,  are  consequently  con- 
structed, not  in  a  commensurate  and  due  propor- 
tion in  extent  and  expense  to  the  want  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  but  upon  a  disproportionate  scale,  and 
with  an  excess  of  magnificence  and  expenditure 
ridiculously  in  contrast  with  the  importance  of  the 
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object^  and  the  actual  or  possible  wants  of  the 

community  or  locality This  disproportion 

between  cost  and  the  advantage  to  the  public  is 
the  great  characteristic  of  public  works  in  all 
States  in  which  the  people  have  no  control  or 
voice  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs.  It 
is  the  architectural  style  of  despotism." 

A  comparison  of  British  and  continental  road- 
making  brings  to  light  another  weak  point  of  the 
bureaucratic  as  contrasted  with    the    municipal 
system.    England  is  covered  with  good  roads  in 
its  most  remote  as  in  its  most  populous  and  central 
districts.     France  has  a  few  magnificent  highways 
branching  out  from  her  metropolis ;  but  the  cross 
roads  in  the  less  frequented  districts  are  scanty 
and  infamously  impassable.     ''  It  is  curious/'  says 
Mr.  Laing,  "  to  see  what,  in  a  century  and  a  half, 
has  been  the  difference  of  tlie  results  in  the  two 
countries — the  difference  between  the  centralisation 
of  the  funds,  management,  and  execution  of  all 
roads,  bridges,  and  public  works  in  the  hands  of 
a  State  department,  employing  officials  of  the 
highest  skill  and  scientific  attainments,  men  regu- 
larly bred  for  the  duties  of  this  department,  and 
the  non-centralisation  of  this  great  and  all-import- 
ant national  business,  the  leaving  it  to  the  public 
Xo  plan,  execute,  and  manage  for  themselves,  through 
their  own  trustees  and  undertakers,  and  under  their 
own  control,  what  in  each  county  or  locality  was 
considered  useful  or  necessary,  without  superin- 
tendence or  interference  by  any  Government  func- 
tionary.    The  question  of  centralisation  or  non- 
centraJisation  is  here   brought    to    the    test    of 
experience."     In  1828,  it  was  officially  reported 
to  the  Government,  that  the  highways  in  France 
extended  to  26,752  miles ;  of  which  one  half  were 
in  a  state  of  good  repair,  and  one  half  in  a  state  of 
dilapidation ;  and  that  to  complete  and  repair  the 
main  lines  of  communication,  or    royal    roads, 
as   they  are    termed,   the    sum    of    eight    mil- 
lions  sterling  would  be  required.    In  England, 
within  an  area  of  68,335  square  miles,  we  had 
(according  to  a  Parliamentary  paper   of  1848) 
22,382  miles  of  good  turnpike  roads,  besides  parish 
roads  not  turnpike;   while  France,  with  an  area 
of  148,840  square  miles,  had  only  10,716  miles  of 
roads  reported  as  good.     "Under  the   English 
system  of  non-centralisation  and  non-interference, 
one  square  mile  in  England  contains  on  an  average 
a  greater  number  of  good  roads  than  any  ten  in 
France  or  Germany,  and  with  more  traffic  on 
them." 

The  history  of  railroads  affords  the  most  favour- 
able view  of  the  foreign  as  contrasted  with  the 
English  mode  of  procedure.  In  this  country,  the 
waste,  extravagance,  and  want  of  consideration  dis- 
played in  these  constructions  has  been  monstrous 
and  disgraceful.  Vast  sums  of  money  have  been 
lavished  in  Parliamentary  contest  and  litigation  ; 
lines  have  been  made  at  twice  the  necessary  cost ; 
they  have  been  made  where  none  were  needed ; 
and  two  have  been  made  where  one  would  have 
sufficed.  Altogether,  it  is  probable  that  the  same 
actual  accommodation  to  Ihe  public  might,  under 
a  wise  system,  have  been  attained  at  half  the  cost. 
^-^.  France,  though  the  Government  has  not  made 


the  railways,  it  has  leased  to  different  companies, 
after  the  most  elaborate  and  tedious  investigations, 
the  right  of  making  them,  and  working  them  for  a 
term  of  years,  after  which  they  are  to  become 
national  property ;  and  will  then  be  a  most  pro* 
lific  soiurce  of  revenue.  In  Belgium  and  Germany 
they  are,  we  believe,  State  undertakings,  and  have 
been  constructed  at  about  one  third  their  cost  in 
England.  In  Russia,  when  railways  became  the 
order  of  the  day,  the  Czar  acted  with  a  degree  of 
sound  sense  which  freer  Governments  would  do 
well  to  imitate.  He  sent  a  commission  of  expe- 
rienced engineers  to  visit  France,  Belgium,  Eng- 
land, and  America,  to  examine  the  railway  systems 
of  these  respective  countries,  and  report  which  of 
them  was  best  suited  for  adoption  in  Kussia.  They 
have  reported  in  favour  of  the  cheap  and  rough 
system  of  the  United  States.  So  far  we  are  fain  to 
admit  tliat  the  superiority  of  sense  and  wisdom  has 
lain  on  the  side  of  the  continental  nations.  But 
the  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  railway  com- 
munication of  England  has  been  commenced  and 
perfected  within  twenty  years,  while  that  of  the 
Continent  is  still  partial,  scanty,  incomplete,  aixd 
fragmentary;  and  while  in  America— the  most 
municipal  and  uncentralised  of  countries,  it  is  as 
complete  as  in  England,  and  has  been  as  cheaply 
managed  as  in  Belgium  and  Bavaria. 

Another  consequence  of  the  bureaucratic  sj'stem 
is  thus  referred  to  by  Mr.  Laing : — "  The  direct 
effects  of  functionarism  have  undoubtedly  reduced 
the  people  of  Germany  to  a  state  of  pupillage ; 
they  are  not  accustomed   to  act  for  themselves. 
The  indirect  effects  have  deteriorated  the  charac- 
ter, and  retarded  the  industry  and  prosperity,  of  the 
German  people  as  much  as  its  direct  working  on 
the  social  body.     The  numbers  of  small  function- 
aries provided  for  at  the  public  expense,  in  the 
departments  of  the  law,  the  finance,  the  Church, 
the  educational  affairs,  the  police,  the  passport 
establishment,  and  all  the  other  branches  of  public 
business  springing  from  the  principle  of  the  State's 
interference  in  all  social  and  individual  action,  keep 
almost  the  whole  youth  of  the  country  in  a  state 
of  dependance  upon  favour  for  the  appointment 
in  some  public  office,  instead  of  depending  upon 
industry  and  exertion  in  the  useful  arts.    Every 
second  or  third  young  man  in  the  middle  class  is 
an  expectant  of  office.  .  .  .  He  is  sent  to  study  at 
a  university,  in  order  to  be  qualified  for  office. 
After  the  bread-studies,  as  they  are  called  in  Ger- 
many, are  gone  through,  the  young  man  hangs  on, 
often  for  many  years,  an  idle  expectant  for  office, 
and  may  possibly  [this  possibility,  it  is  fair  to 
state,  is  in  time  a  certainty]  get  employment  at 
last  in  a  Government  bureau,  at  a  salary  which  can 
only  help  to  maintain  him  along  with  the  little 
allowance  which  his  father  can  afford  him.    A 
great  proportion  of  the  small  capitals  gathered  by 
tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  farmers,  functionaries,  and 
clergymen,  and  others  in  the  middle  station  of  life, 
is  thus   expended  without  being  utilised.    The 
same  small  capitals  with  us  would  be  applied  in 
extending  the  business  in  which  they  were  acquired, 
or  in  placing  the  sons  in  some  similar  business. 
In  Germany  they  are  applied  to  supporting  the 
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soub  at  a  tmiveTsityy  ludf-fitudents  half  vagrants,  for 

many  idle  years ;    and  then  supporting  them  in 

some  inferior  office  in  a  State  department,  until,  by 

seniority,  favour,  or  merit,  a  higher  step  is  attained, 

with  a  salary  on  which  the  fimctionary  can  Bubsiat. 

The  prospect   of  office  in  the  vast  functionary 

system  turns  away  the  industry  and  capital  that 

might  be  employed  with  more  advantage  to  the 

country  and  the  individual  in  the  humble  paths  of 

trade  or  reproductive  labour." 

The  effect  of  functionarism  on  education  is 
especially  deserving  the  study  of  those  who,  in  this 
country,  advocate  the  assumption  by  the  State  of 
the  instruction  of  the  nation.  We  are  not  blind  to 
the  benefits  which  would  result  from  such  a  system 
of  general  education  as  might  be  established  in 
England  if  the  views  of  this  party  were  to  prevail ; 
but  no  one  who  has  watched  the  operation  of  the 
principle  in  Germany  can  be  blind  to  its  mischiefs 
and  its  datigers  too.  At  present,  the  education 
of  our  people  is,  no  doubt,  deplorably  defective, 
though  yearly  becoming  less  so ;  but,  at  least,  it  is 
vari^,  expansive,  and  improvable.  Any  one  who 
has  a  peculiar  view,  a  new  theory,  a  bright  idea,  a 
promising  amelioration  to  suggest,  can  put  it  in 
practice,  and  work  it  out  at  once,  without  asking 
anybody's  leave.  If  it  succeeds,  it  is  adopted  with 
or  without  modifications  by  other  schools  and 
teachers ;  if  it  fails,  it  is  an  error  more  exploded 
and  disposed  of.  Systems  the  most  opposite,  but 
each,  perhaps,  adapted  to  particular  characters, 
aptitudes,  or  objects,  are  in  simultaneous  operation 
side  by  side,  and  their  results  can  be  contrasted  and 
compared.  But  in  Germany  the  schools  are  all 
conducted  by  teachers,  and  controlled  by  func- 
tionaries, who  are  brought  up  at  the  same  gymna- 
sium, finished  at  the  same  university,  trained  in 
the  same  system,  exercised  in  the  same  books, 
initiated  and  hardened  into  the  same  ideas.  Every- 
thing is  uniform,  and  everything  is  stereotyped. 
If  some  original  genius  suggests  an  improvement 
on  the  old  routine,  he  has  afi  the  inertia  of  corpo- 
rate lazine^  and  corporate  prejudice  against  him ; 
his  scheme  is  almost  certain  of  rejection,  rarely 
certain  even  of  examination ;  or  if,  by  dint  of 
talent  and  perseverance,  he  succeeds  at  length  in 
inducing  the  heads  of  the  department  to  adopt  it, 
it  is  then  enforced  upon  all  the  subordinates  alike. 
It  is  either  summarily  rejected,  or  tyrannically 
introduced.  "The  functionarism  of  education," 
says  Mr.  Laing,  ''  the  centralisation,  under  a  de- 
partment of  Government,  of  all  educational  esta- 
blishments, from  the  university  down  to  the  A  B  G 
school ;  the  appointment  of  all  teachers,  inspectors, 
and  professors  by  the  State ;  and  tlie  requirement 
that  all  who  teach  shall  have  gone  through  a 
certain  course  of  education  and  examination,  and 
the  prohibition  of  all  teaching  and  school-keeping 
by  any  other  than  those  licensed  and  approved  of 
educational  fiinctionaries — has  turned  out  a  branch 
of  the  system  dangerous  to  the  State,  and  injurious 
to  the  character  of  the  people.  It  has  enabled  a 
conclave  of  professors  at  the  German  universities 
to  form  the  public  mind  on  their  own  views  and 
^eories  in  politics,  philosophy,  and  legislation,  to 
indodrinate  all  the  youth  of  Gkrmany — ^all  who 


are  to  be  public  functionaries,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest — ^all  clergy,  lawyers,  teachers,  school- 
mastera,  all  of  whom  must  pass  through  their  hands 
as  students  in  order  to  be  qualified  for  ojlce — with 
the  same  theories  and  speculations  in  religion, 
philosophy,  and  political  and  social  science.  The 
youth  come  out  of  this  preparatory  formation  of 
mind  for  real  life  imbued  with  tiie  very  same 
opinions  on  all  subjects,  slaves  of  the  lamp  of  one 
genie.  .  .  .  This  is  imminently  dangerous  to  the 
State,  because  public  opinion  is  not  formed  by  the 
public,  but  by  a  junta  of  professors,  who  have  the 
formation  of  the  public  mind.  The  Ministers  and 
all  under  them  are  formed  as  students  in  one 
school,  over  which  the  Government  has  no  control, 
for  the  members  of  the  Government  are  themselves 
formed  in  this  school ;  j/et,  from  want  of  educa* 
tional  freedom,  no  counteracting  opinions  can  he 
formed  in  the  public  mind/* 

The  bureaucratic  system  presents  an  alm<'>st  in- 
superable obstacle  to  any  improvement  in  the  civil 
or  political  institutions  of  the  continental  nations. 
In  order  to  hold  any  office  in  the  vast  army  of 
functionaries,  a  university  education  is  required. 
Every  employe,  every  writer,  every  thinker,  must 
have  gone  through  precisely  the  same  training, 
must  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  same  professors, 
and  received  the  elements  of  his  education  in 
schools  formed  on  the  same  model.  Hence,  if  the 
people  desire  a  change,  the  functionary  class,  who 
comprise  nearly  the  whole  education  of  the  people, 
render  it  impossible  to  establish  it,  except  at  the 
price  of  a  revolution,  in  which,  whatever  else  may 
be  overthrown,  functionarism  still  sur\'ives.  If  the 
Sovereign  wishes  to  effect  any  material  administra- 
tive innovation,  he  finds  himself  nearly  as  power- 
less as  his  people,  if  the  innovation  involves  any 
radical  change  of  system.  "  He  has,  in  fact,  no 
class  to  choose  his  Ministers  from,  even  for  the 
highest  State  offices,  but  men  bred  in  tlie  same 
principles  and  views  as  their  predecessors,  men 
originally  burschen  ('Students),  afterwards  employes. 
They  are  the  only  class  in  the  social  body 
from  whom  the  Sovereign  can  select  qualified 
servants,  no  other  class  having  the  influence,  in- 
terest, or  knowledge  necessary ;  and  this  class  is 
formed  in  the  same  school,  and  with  the  same 
political  education.  He  may  change  men,  but  not 
measures  or  principles,  in  his  cabinet." 

But  though  the  functionary  class  offer  a  powerful 
element  of  stability  and  resistance  to  change,  as  far 
as  ideas  and  systems  and  their  own  existence  are 
concerned,  they  appear  by  no  means  so  when  dy- 
nasties and  forms  of  government  are  in  question. 
They  constitute  a  species  of  administrative  ma- 
chinery  which  may  be  worked  as  well  under  one 
chief  as  under  another ;  under  the  president  of  a 
republic  as  under  an  autocratic  Sovereign,  under 
a  foreign  usurper  as  under  a  legitimate  monarch. 
According  to  Mr.  Laing,  when  Germany  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  French  under  Napoleon,  the  esta- 
blished functionaries  were  found  the  ready  and 
almost  mechanical  instruments  of  the  most  grievous 
exactions,  which,  without  their  organisation,  French 
commissioners  could  scarcely  have  carried  through. 
Only  a  few  of  the  heads  of  departments  had  to  be 
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removed,  and  the  rest  of  the  machmery  worked  as 
effectively  as  ever,  "  This  beamptenstand"  says 
our  author,  "  are  ever  ready  to  support  any  hero  of 
the  hour  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  get  hold  of 
the  reins  of  government  at  the  point  at  which  they 
are  centralised.  It  is  an  element  in  the  social 
state  as  dangerous  to  the  Sovereign  as  it  is  oppres- 
sive and  burdensome  to  the  people.  Louis  Phi- 
lippe was  deposed  and  set  aside  as  easily  as  any 
che/'de-bureau.  He  was  but  a  chef^de-bureau  to 
his  people,  who  knew  only  functionaries  of  one 
bureau  or  another  as  the  leading  class,  and  to  his 
functionaries,  who  knew  no  other  motive  of  action 
than  promotion  in  their  several  departments  by 
aubserviency  to  their  immediate  chiefs." 

Neither  can  the  functionary  class  act  the  part  of 
an  aristocracy,  in  protecting  the  rights  and  free- 
dom of  the  people  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Crown.  Their  predominant  idea  is,  neces- 
sarily, obedience  to  their  immediate  superiors ;  and 
this  through  every  grade.  They  must  execute  the 
orders  they  receive.  The  slightest  opposition  or 
demur  is  punishable  by  removal,  and  removal  is 
generally  ruin.  They  are  servants  of  the  Crown, 
and  must  obey  the  will  and  pleasure  of  their 
master.  In  one  country  only,  so  far  as  we  know, 
where  the  bureaucratic  system  is  established,  has 
this  evil  been  avoided.  '*  In  Norway,  a  fianc- 
tionary,  once  appointed,  has,  by  the  Constitution,  a 
property,  a  vested  right,  in  bis  office.  He  cannot  be 
dismissed  without  free  trial,  nor  removed  from  one 
locality  to  another  without  his  own  consent ;  his 
income  cannot  be  diminished,  nor  his  duties  in- 
creased without  adequate  compensation ;  he  cannot 
be  passed  over  in  his  turn  for  promotion  without 
due  cause  assigned.  In  all  these  rights  he  has  a 
court  to  appeal  to,  which  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  executive,  the  legislature,  or  the  department 
in  which  he  serves.  . . .  The  systenf  works  well  in 
the  limited  circle  of  Norwegian  affairs.  We  see 
functionaries  speaking,  voting,  w*riting,  and  taking 
a  leading  place  in  opposition  to  or  in  favour  of  the 
measures  of  Government,  as  freely  as  other  people ; 
and  during  the  reign  of  Bemadotte,  which  was  a 
perpetual  struggle  to  undermine  or  overturn  the 
Constitution,  and  establish  autocracy,  this  indepen- 
dent body  of  functionaries  was  the  third  element 
between  the  kingly  power  and  the  population  of 
peasant  proprietors,  keeping  both  in  their  right 
constitutional  places." 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  republicanism  and  functionarism  are  incom- 
patible existences ;  they  are  based  on  irrcconciliably 
opposite  and  contradictory  assumptions.  The  one 
assumes  that  the  people  can  govern  themselves,  the 
other  that  they  cannot ;  the  one  supposes  the  people 
to  be  wiser  than  their  rulers,  the  other  supposes 
the  rulers  to  be  wiser  than  the  people;  the  one 
implies  that  each  individual  will  manage  his  own 
affairs,  and  look  after  his  own  safety,  better  than 
anyone  else  can  do  it  for  him,  and  that  citizens  are 
capable  of  uniting  to  do  whatever  must  be  done  in 
concert,  the  other  implies  the  reverse  of  all  thia 
Now,  either  assumption  may  be  true ;  or  one  may  be 
true  of  one  nation,  and  the  other  of  another  nation. 
But  the  two  cannot  be  true  at  the  same  time,  and 


of  the  same  people.  You  may  call  the  State  a 
public,  a  monarchy,  or  an  empire ;  you  may  have 
two  chambers,  or  one,  or  none ;  you  may  have  at 
its  head  an  elective  president,  a  constitutional 
Sovereign,  an  autocratic  czar ;  but  so  long  as  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  remains  essentially 
bureaucratic,  all  that  full  representation,  all  that 
universal  suffrage  can  give  you,  is  the  power  of 
choosing  the  particular  set  of  busy  bodies  who  shall 
rule  you.  It  is  not  liberty,  but  merely  the  selection 
of  your  head  oppressor. 

"  True,  to  make  choice  of  despots  is  some  freedom ;" 

and  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  reach  of  a  bureau- 
ruled  people. 

This  explains  to  us  much  of  the  hopeless  history 
of  modern  France.  She  is  in  a  radically  fiedse  po- 
sition, and  has  not  yet  found  it  out ;  she  is  endea- 
vouring, unconsciously,  to  unite  two  incompati- 
bilities. Her  government  has  all  the  organisation 
of  a  despotism,  with  the  political  institutions  which 
belong  to  freedom.  Each  man  has  a  share  in  the 
choice  of  his  legislator  and  his  executive  chief; 
each  man  is  a  depositary  of  a  c&lcul|ible  fraction  of 
the  sovereign  power ;  but  each  man  is  the  slave  of 
the  passport-office,  the  prefect,  the  gendarme,  and 
the  policeman.  If  Napoleon  were  to  come  back 
to-morrow,  and  reign  with  uncontrolled  despotism, 
he  would  scarcely  need  to  alter  any  part  of  the 
administration.  He  would  abolish  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  change  (perhaps)  the  Cabinet 
Ministers ;  and  the  whole  machinery  of  autocratic 
rule  would  be  ready  to  his  hand.  Five  minutes 
might  despatch  the  whole.  The  republic  of  yester- 
day might  wake,  and  find  itself  an  empire  to-day ; 
and,  except  the  nine  hundred  deputies  who  would 
lose  their  twenty-five  francs  a-day,  hot  a  single 
French  citizen  would  i>erceive  any  difference.  The 
press  could  hardly  be  more  fettered,  the  peasant 
could  hardly  be  less  free. 

The  ablest  chapter  in  Mr.  Laing's  book  is  that 
which  treats  of  the  Prussian  military  system  and 
its  social  consequences,  as  contrasted  with  that 
prevalent  in  this  country.  Since  the  abolition  of 
the  feudal  system  and  the  establishment  of  standing 
armies,  three  different  modes  of  recruiting  the  miU- 
tary  force  have  been  adopted  in  Western  Europe ; 
and  the  respective  operation  of  them  will  well 
repay  a  careful  study.  The  system  of  voluntary 
enlistment  is  that  adopted  in  England.  The  en- 
trapping plan  is  now  abandoned;  at  least,  each 
raw  recruit  is,  as  soon  as  he  declares  his  desil^  to 
become  a  soldier,  taken  before  a  magistrate,  who 
questions  him  as  to  his  reasons,  and  explains  to 
him  the  conditions  of  the  service,  and  discharges 
him  if  he  wishes  to  rescind  his  engagement ;  and 
it  is  not  till  these  formalities  have  been  gone 
through  that  the  enlistment  is  complete.  The 
soldier  may  enlist  for  fourteen  or  twenty-one 
years,  or  for  any  indefinite  term ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  when  once  a  soldier,  he  is  a  soldier  for 
life,  or  for  all  the  active  and  efficient  pait  of  it. 
If  he  retires  after  a  sufficient  length  of  service,  he 
is  allowed  a  pension ;  if  wounded  or  unfit  for 
active  duty,  he  is  pensioned  whenever  he  is  dis- 
charged.   This  system  has  many  obvious  advan- 
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Uges:  it  relieves  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens 
from  all  military  duties,  and  leaves  them  free  to 
follow  pacific  and  industrial  occupations  without 
injurious  interruption ;  and  it  secures  in  the  soldier 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  efficiency  as  a  mili- 
tary instrument.     It  has  another  signal  advantage : 
in  every  country  there  are  a  number  of  unquiet 
j<piritSy  men  of  turbulent  tempers,  unruly  passions, 
idle  and  dissipated  habits,  who,  if  left  at  large, 
would  be  a  constant  source  of  trouble  and  dis- 
turbance to  the  community,  and  many  of  whom 
would  go  to  augment  the  criminal  population ;  but 
who,  when  drafted  in  the  army — where  their  vio- 
lent dispositions  find,  if  we  may  say  so,  a  legiti- 
mate vent — and  subjected  to  that  severe  discipline 
which  alone  is  adequate  to  subdue  and  utilise  their 
wilder  qualities,  become  really  serviceable  mem- 
bers of  society,  which  they  could  not  be  made  in  any 
other  line,  or  under  any  other  system.    An  army 
composed,  as  ours  mainly  is,  of  such  ingredients, 
most  evidently  require  a  far  stricter  training  and 
a  far  sterner  control  than  one  which  is  selected 
indiscriminately  from  all  classes  and  all  characters, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  educated  and  the  un- 
educated, the  gentle,  the  cruel,  and  the  stupid. 
And  this  is  the  reply  to  those  who  propose  to 
assimilate  our  military  discipline  to  that  of  the 
Continent:    the  two  cases  have  no  parallelism 
whatever. 

The  second  plan  is  that  of  conscription,  which 
prevails  in  France  and  Austria,  where  every  year 
the  required  number  of  recruits  are  drawn  by  lot 
from  the  young  men  of  suitable  age  and  of  every 
rank.  Tliey  may,  if  they  wish  and  are  able,  pay 
for  a  substitute.  These  recruits  serve  in  the  ranks 
of  the  standing  army  for  seven  years,  when,  unless 
they  wish  to  remain,  they  are  discharged,  and  are 
re-absorbed  into  the  general  community,  or  lie, 
an  unemployed,  dangerous,  and  burdensome  class, 
upon  iL 

The  Prussian  system  Mr.  Laing  thus  explains : 
There  is  a  small  permanent  sttmding  army,  which 
is  composed  of  those  officers  and  men  who  have 
embraced  the  military  profession^  smd  which,  forms 
the  nucleus  of  the  vast  military  force  of  the 
country,  and  its  training-school.  "  Every  male, 
without  exception,  in  the  whole  population,  is 
bound  to  serve  three  years,  between  his  twentieth 
and  twenty-fifth  years,  as  a  private  in  the  ranks  of 
a  regiment  of  the  line.  Property,  rank,  occu- 
pation, business,  give  no  claim  to  exemption ;  and 
no  substitutes  or  remplacants  are  admitted,  as  in 
the  French  conscription  system.  Every  man  must 
sen-e  as  a  private  in  the  regiments  of  the  line, 

whatever  be  his  social  position After  three 

years'  service  in  the  luie,  the  young  man  is  turned 
over  to  his  district  ^nc^iye/ir  regiment  of  the  ersten 
avfgehot,  or,  as  we  should  call  it,  first  for  service. 
This  division  of  the  landwehr  force  is  considered 
the  army  proper ;  it  is  liable,  like  the  standing  army, 
to  serve  in  or  out  of  the  country ;  but  in  time  of  peace, 
tfj  save  expense,  it  is  oidy  embodied  for  manoeuvre 
and  exercise  for  a  few  weeks  yearly.  Its  staff 
<'V\y\t  in  constant  pay.  The  division  of  the  second 
aufgebot  consists  of  all  who  have  served  their 
three  years  in  the  line  and  their  two  years  in  the 


first  division  of  the  landwehr,  and  are  under  forty 
years  of  age.  These  are  considered  trained  sol- 
diers, and  men  settled  in  peaceful  occupations ;  and 
are,  therefore,  in  time  of  peace,  only  assembled  in 
small  divisions,  and  in  their  own  localities,  for  a 
few  days'  exercise  each  year.  The  landstuim 
consists  of  all  not  in  the  service,  or  discharged 
from  it  by  the  completion  of  their  term  of  service 
in  the  other  divisions;  and  it  ia  mustered  and 
organised  as  well  as  the  other  divisions  of  the 
landwehr  force.  The  principle  of  the  system  is, 
that  every  Prussian  subject,  without  exception, 
shall  pass  through  a  military  training  of  three 
years  in  the  ranks  of  a  regiment  of  tho  line,  and 
shall  then  be  available  during  his  whole  life  as  a 
trained  soldier  in  one  or  other  of  the  divisions  of 
the  landwehr  force,  according  to  his  age  and  fitness 
for  military  duty.  The  perfection  of  all  the  ar* 
range meuts  of  tiiis  vast  and  complicated  system, 
and  the  general  fairness,  impartiality,  and  economy 
with  which  it  is  worked,  must  raise  the  admiration 
of  every  traveller.  But  is  it  a  good  military 
system  ?    Is  it  a  good  social  system  ?" 

The  first  consideration  that  strikes  us  is,  that  this 
system  is  by  no  means  so  economical  as  it  appears 
at  first  sight.  It  is  true  you  have  an  available 
trained  force  of  at  least  600,000  men,  of  which 
nu;nber  little  more  than  one-fifth  are  in  receipt  of 
regular  pay.  In  1835,  however,  the  budget  of  the 
Prussian  ministry-at-war  exceeded  7,500,000/., 
while  all  the  other  state  expanses  (exclusive  of 
the  debt)  did  not  reach  6,500,000/.  In  the  same 
year,  the  army  and  ordnance  depaitments  of  Great 
Britain  cost  7,500,000^.,  out  of  a  total  of  20,000,000/. 
This  does  not  look  like  great  economy  in  the 
Prussian  system.  But  this  is  very  far  from  being 
the  whole  cost  of  it  to  the  country,  as  is  thus 
admirably  explained  by  Mr.  liaing  : — "  The  finan- 
cial resources  of  every  country  depend  upon  the 
productive  industry  of  the  people,  out  of  which 
alone  taxes  proceed  ;  and  if  the  productive  industry 
of  the  people  be  diminished  by  three  years  of  their 
time  and  labour  being  taken  up  in  military  service, 
by  so  much  are  the  means  of  the  State  diminished. 
The  productive  as  well  as  the  military  time  of  a 
man's  life  begins  at  twenty  and  ends  about  fifty 
years  of  age.  These  thirty  years  are  his  capital 
stock ;  and  whatever  he  contributes  to  the  finances 
of  the  State,  directly  or  indirectly,  must  be  earned 
within  these  thirty  years.  If  one-tenth  of  this 
time  be  taken  from  him,  and  consumed  in  military 
service,  he  is  so  much  the  poorer,  and  the  State  is 
so  much  the  poorer.  The  indirect  loss  to  both  is 
probably  as  great  as  the  direct  loss ;  for  a  man 
cannot  turn  at  once  from  the  habits  of  a  military 
life  to  the  habits  of  steady  industry',  and  the 
sedentary  occupations  of  civil  life.  If  he  has  gone 
through  an  apprenticeship,  and  learned  a  trade, 
before  beginning  his  three  years'  service  in  a 
regiment,  he  must  almost  have  to  learn  it  over 
again,  after  three  years'  disuse  of  his  working  tools 
and  working  habits.  He  can  never  become  an 
expert,  quick  workman  in  any  handicraft.  But, 
besides  his  three  years  of  continuous  service  at  the 
age  most  important  to  form  the  habits  of  the 
working  man,  his  time  is  broken  in  upon,  and  his 
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industry  deranged,  every  year  by  his  bix  or  ei^t 
inreekB*  military  service  in  his  landwehr  regiment 
One-sixth,  probably,  of  his  year  is  consumed  before 
he  can  return  to  his  working  habits.*  All  this  is  a 
dead  loss  to  the  State  as  well  as  to  the  individual. 
It  diminishes  the  capacity  of  the  aggregate  body 
of  individuals — the  nation — to  furnish  the  taxes 
necessary  to  move  the  numbers  embodied  aud 
kept  up  as  a  landwehr  in  any  military  operation." 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  of  the  inferiority 
of  the  continental  to  the  English  workman,  in 
almost  every  department,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
this  mischievous  interruption  of  his  working 
education  and  his  industrial  habits. 

Secondly.  It  is  quite  certain  that  in  everything 
that  regards  the  perfection  of  a  military  force,  the 
Prussian  system  is  very  inferior  to  the  English, 
It  can  never  make  either  as  perfect  an  individual 
soldier,  nor  as  eflfective  and  wueldy  an  entire 
army.  There  may  be  more  national  enthusiasm ; 
there  may  be  a  purer  and  higher  moral  tone; 
there  may  be  a  superior  standard  of  education; 
there  may  be  greater  sympathy  with  the  citizen, 
and  an  intense  love  of  freedom ;  but  there  cannot 
be  the  same  espnt  de  corps,  not  the  same  thorough 
discipline  and  subordination,  nor  the  same  perfect 
formation  of  soldierly  ideas  and  habits.  '*  Three 
years*  continuous  service  in  the  ranks  of  a  regi- 
ment may,  no  doubt,  be  quite  sufficient  to  train 
the  soldier  in  all  that  regards  drill,  manoeuvre, 
appearance,  and  what  may  be  called  the  physical 
attainments ;  but  what  is  of  more  importance,  the 
morale  of  the  soldier,  his  habits,  mind,  and  cha- 
racter, if  formed,  cannot  be  kept  up  in  civil  life 
after  his  three  yeai-s  of  service  expire.  The  soul 
and  spirit  of  military  life,  the  tie  between  the 
soldier  and  officer,  the  knowledge  of  and  confi- 
dence in  each  other,  the  tie  of  comradeship  between 
soldier  and  soldier,  the  ties  of  attachment  to  the 
corps,  its  character,  its  honour,  its  colours,  cannot 
be  formed,  or,  if  formed,  cannot  be  kept  up,  by  six 
weeks*  parade  and  review  exercise.  The  officers 
(who  belong  of  necessity  to  the  permanent  army) 
become  a  distinct  class,  having  no  interest  in  the 
men  of  whom  they  lose  sight  after  three  years' 
service ;  and  their  regard  and  partiality  naturally 
fall  on  the  enlisted  soldiers  of  their  regiments  who 
are  always  under  their  command."  Then,  again, 
discipline  inevitably  suffers,  as  appeared  more 
than  once  in  184:8,  from  this  false  relative  position 
of  officers  and  men — the  latter  often  being  of  the 
higher  social  rank.  "  In  such  a  military  body  as 
the  landwehr,  with  all  the  people  of  social  im- 
portance, education,  and  respectability  in  the  ranks, 
and  the  officers,  and  non-commissioned  officers 
especially,  inferior  in  all  those  respects  to  the  men 
they  command,  the  subordination,  the  prompt, 
'willing,  blind  obedience  to  even  the  inferior 
officers,  which  is  the  cement  that  holds  together 
the  units  of  a  military  force,  cannot  be  relied  on. 
It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  the  man  of  fortune, 
social  importance,  and  education,  the  professional 

*  When  the  landwehr  was  colled  out  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, the  transactions  of  one  large  commercial  house  in  Rhenish 
Prussia  were  entirely  and  suddenly  suspended,  in  consequence  of 
iUl  the  cierh  having  been  summoned  to  join  their  rrgimeuts. 


man,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  should  look 
up  to  as  his  superior  and  implicitly  obey,  both  on 
parade  and  in  barracks,  his  corporal  or  sergeant, 
who  may  have  been  his  own  menial  servant^ 
journeyman,  or  labourer ;  or  who,  though  a  good 
drill-officer,  may  be  an  indifferent  member  of 
civil  society.  The  autocratic  Government  may 
place  men  of  such  incongruous  stations  and  cul- 
ture in  a  row,  and  call  them  an  army,  but  it 
cannot  amalgamate  them  into  an  efficient  body  for 
ordinary  warfare.  A  war  of  enthusiasm,  indeed,, 
such  as  that  of  1813 — 1814,  may  fuse  such  dis- 
cordant materials  into  one  ]nass  so  long  as  the 
heat  is  kept  up.  But  wars  of  enthusiasm  are 
among  the  rarest  in  history ;  and  it  is  discipline,, 
stem  discipline,  that  is  alone  worth  anything  when 
enthusiasm  is  wanting.'*  The  Prussian  Govern- 
ment seem  to  have  perceived  some  of  these  objec- 
tions, and  have  done  their  best  to  obviate  them 
by  a  general  education,  which  considerably  di- 
minishes the  distance  and  the  contrast  betweea 
different  ranks,  and  also  by  the  care  it  has  taken  ti». 
secure  that  the  chief  officers  shall  be  chosen  ex- 
clusively from  the  noble  class,  by  requiring  -froia 
them  a  scientific  education  such  as  few  but  nobles 
can  afford ;  but  still  the  evil  exists  and  is  felt. 

A  third  weighty  objection  to  the  landwehr 
system  is  thus  put  by  Mr.  Laing,  though  we  tliink 
he  somewhat  unfairly  omits  to  state  how  miu-li 
this  is  obviated,  or  rather  mitigated,  by  the  diffu- 
sion of  education  through  the  whole  people,  and 
through  the  ranks  of  the  army  also.  "  The  de- 
moralisation of  the  youth  of  a  nation  by  three 
years'  service  in  a  regiment  of  the  line  is  one  of 
the  gi'eatest  evils  of  the  system.  Soldiers  are  not 
necessarily  immoral  men ;  but  the  enlisted  soldieir 
engaged  for  life,  or  for  a  long  term  of  years,  i* 
generally  a  man  whose  character  and  conduct 
have  ejected  him  from  the  ordinary  occupations 
of  civil  life.  His  habits  of  steady  application 
and  industry  are  gone.  He  is  demoralised  in 
all  that  makes  the  useful,  quiet,  respectablo- 
citizen.  He  is  too  often  a  man  given  to  de- 
baucheiy  and  excess,  when  it  does  not  interfere 
with  his  military  duty.  Think  of  a  father  or 
mother,  in  some  country  village,  who  have  brought 
up  a  son  in  moral  and  religious  habits,  in  inno- 
cence of  evil,  and  in  ideas  suitable  to  their  station, 
and  to  the  humble  trade  he  is  to  live  by,  being 
compelled  to  send  him  for  three  years,  at  hi* 
outset  in  life,  to  join  a  regiment  of  the  line  in  a. 
large  dissipated  city  like  Berlin  or  Cologne,  to 
associate  ^^^th  such  companions!  The  moral  tyranny 
of  the  system  exceeds  what  was  ever  exercisec4 
before  by  any  European  Government,  and  may 
well  excuse  the  discontent  of  tlie  Prussian  sub- 
jects." 

A  fourth  objection  yet  remains,  which  applies 
equally  to  the  conscription  and  the  landwehr  sys- 
tem— to  any  system,  in  fact,  which  sends  back  the 
soldier,  after  a  limited  or  brief  period  of  service, 
to  mix  and  be  absorbed  into  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. His  habits  and  character  are  formed  l»y 
his  military  career — irrevocably  formed  if  he  has- 
seen  war,  or  served  for  seven  years.  He  brings 
back  habits  and  ideas  wholly  unsuited  to  the  pacific* 
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and  industrial  occxipatioiu:  of  civii  Hfc.    He  brings 
back  the  mannersy  the  language,  the  desires  of  the 
garrison  or  the  camp,  and  hcli)3  to  dififiise  these 
among  his  fellow-citizens,  till  the  whole  nation  is 
at  length  leavened  w  ith  the  noxions  inflaence.     It 
is  trae  that  he  also  brings  with  him  habits  of  order, 
neatness,  and  rc^larit}'',  which  are  serviceable  and 
compensating'   qualities  ;    but  carries  back  with 
hizD,  likewise,  as   the  most  formidable  enemy  to 
the  peace  and  -well-being  of  society,  warlike  am- 
bition, readiness  in  organisation,  and  military  skill. 
The  country  is  overrun  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  admirably  trained  ''for  treasons,  stratagems, 
and  wiles,"  fit  to  bear  their  part  in  any  civil  war, 
fully  competent  to  drill,  discipline,  and  lead  their 
fcliowB,  and,  in  case  of  tumult,  riot,  or  insurrection, 
able  to  meet  the  forces  of  the  Government  and  the 
friends  of  order  on  equal  terms.  An  insurrection  in 
England  is  put  down  by  the  military  (in  those  rare 
cases  where  the  civil  authorities  are  unable  to  cope 
'with  it)  easily,  promptly,  and  almost  without  blood- 
shed or  resistance.     An  Smeutc  in  Paris  or  Berlin 
becomes  a  bloody  battle,  because  the  malcontents 
are  either  themselves  disbanded  soldiers,  or  find 
thoosands  who  are,  to  organise  and  lead  them.   On 
the  Continent,   an  insurrection   soon  swells  and 
degenerates  into  a  civil  war.    We  cannot  have 
forgotten  the  commentary  on  this  truth  which  was 
afforded  by  the  sanguinary  contest  which  deluged 
the  streets  of  Paris  in  June,  1848  (and,  indeed, 
by  almoat  every  tumult  which  has  ever  taken 
place  in   France),  as  well  as  by  the  scenes  in 
Berlin  two  years  ago.    It  is  no  doubt  true  that  this 
uniYersal  military  training  will  enable  a  people 
the  more  effectively  to  resist  despotic  encroach- 
ments on  the  part  of  their  rulers,  as  well  as  legal 
restraint  and  justifiable  authority ;  but  tills  object, 
as  the  experience  of  England  shows,  may  be  at- 
tained in  a  safer  and  a  wiser  way ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  any  Government  can  be  safe  under 
the  continental  systems,  until  sound  knowledge, 
Eober  views,  and  love  of  peace  and  order  shall  be 
as  widely  diffused  among  the  people  as  military 
organisation.      As    Mr.  Laing   justly    remarks, 
''military  organisation,  extended  beyond  a  class, 
and  spread  over  the  whole  population,  has  ended, 
as  it  deserved  to  end,  in  making  them  dangerous 
subjects  without  making  them  good  soldiers.    The 
people,  trained  to  be  an  army,  are  a  people  with 
wrongs  to  redress,  and  in  a  position  of  discipline 
and  armed  antagonism  to  their  autocratic  Govern- 
ments.      The  landwchr  system  is,  in  reality^  a 
step  backwards  both  in  policy  and  cimlisation, 
replacing  society  in  the  nineteenth  century  on  the 
groond  on  which  it  stood  in  the  middle  ages.  .  .  . 
Where  the  Parliament  holds  the  purse  [and  where 
the  Mutiny  Bill  is  an  annual  enactmentj,  as  in  our 
Constitution,  the  danger  of  a  Sovereign  or  military 
commander  using  the  standing  army  as  a  tool  for 
the  subversion  of  liberty  is  altogether  visionary. 
We  are  two  centuries  past  such  a  possibility.   The 
advantages  of  a  standing  army,  as  compared  with 
a  landwehr,  are  obvious  :  it  sets  free  other  classes 
of  society  from  military  services.  Standing  armies, 
instead  of  the   personal  military  service  of  the 
whole  able-bodied  male  population,  are,  in  fact. 


one  of- the  great  steps  in  the  progress  of  modern 
civilisation." 

In  conclusion,  a  careful  examination  of  the  three 
great  points  in  which  the  social  structure  of  con- 
tinental nations  differs  from  our  own  does  not  incline 
us  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  their  book.  We  do  not  find  in 
their  system  any  permanent  guarantee  from  the 
evils  which  afflict  us  here;  while  we  see  in  it 
actual  disadvantages  from  which  we  are  exempt, 
and  prospective  perils  which  we  have  not  to  fear. 
In  political  liberty  and  in  personal  freedom  we  are 
already  far  before  them ;  and  as  to  the  diffusion  of 
material  well-being,  in  which  their  superiority 
seems  at  first  sight  most  manifest  and  decided,  we 
see  in  their  system  the  certain  elements  of  deterior- 
ation, and  in  ours  the  possible  elements  of  improve- 
ment and  emancipation.  W^e  are  not  insensible  to 
the  attractiveness  of  many  points  in  the  structure 
of  continental  society ;  but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact,  that  this  attractiveness  belongs  only  to 
its  state  of  transition ;  and  in  the  goal  to  which  it 
is  tending  we  can  see  no  attractions  for  a  mind 
alive  to  the  capabilities  and  ambitious  for  the 
destiny  of  the  race.  We  are  not  blind  to  the 
social  suffering  which  lies  around  us  in  our  own 
land,  to  its  wide-spread  moral  maladies,  to  its 
imminent  and  deadly  perils.  But  we  think  that 
those  miseries  will  be  most  surely  cured,  and 
those  dangers  most  surely  averted — ^not  by  the 
imitation  of  our  neighbours,  not  by  the  adop^ 
tion  of  a  remedy  wholly  unsuited  to  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  containing  within  it  the  certain  seeds  of 
a  different  and  a  worse  disease — ^but  by  following 
out,  without  fear  and  without  reserve,  to  their  full 
legitimate  results,  those  principles  of  justice  and 
freedom  which  hitherto  we  have  obeyed  with  only 
a  divided  diligence  and  a  doubting  mind;  by 
adhering  unswervingly  to  those  laws  of  political 
and  economic  science  of  which  every  succeeding 
year,  every  renewed  investigation,  every  fresh  ex- 
periment,  demonstrates  the  unassailable  stability 
and  the  unimpeachable  wisdom,  but  to  which 
sinister  interests  and  disloyal  misgivings  have,  till 
now,  prevented  us  from  allowing  fair  play.  It  is  in 
the  persistence,  not  in  the  rescinding,  of  her  course 
of  progress — ^in  the  development  of  her  own  genius,, 
not  in  the  adoption  of  a  foreign  and  unharmonis- 
ing  model,  tliat  England  must  look  for  safety  and 
amelioration.  She  has  much  to  do,  and  more  to 
undo.  She  has  many  false  steps  to  retrace,  many 
unjust  laws  to  repeal;  but  it  is  in  the  removal 
of  old  restrictions,  not  in  the  imposition  of  new 
ones — in  the  invigoration  of  the  municipal,  not  in 
the  adoption  of  the  centralising  principle — ^that  her 
prosperity  and  progress  must  be  sought.  W^ithout 
seeking  aid  from  any  foreign  intermixture,  she  has 
within  her  own  system  the  means  and  materials 
of  rescue  from  the  errors  of  the  past,  by  prompt 
and  unflinching  loyalty  to  those  eternal  principles 
of  justice  and  freedom  which  work  ill  only  when 
they  work  in  chains,  which  seem  questionable  only 
when  seen  in  fragments  or  in  disguise,  which 
never  lead  backwards  and  never  lead  astray,  except 
when  followed  partially,  timidly,  and  with  a  halting^ 
and  unstable  mind. 

Six  or  eight  years  ago   when  Mr.  Laing  pub- 
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lished  his  first  "  Notes  of  a  Traveller,"  Lo  was  a 
2calous  admirer  of  mucli  of  the  continental  system, 
which  he  now,  after  a  second  visit,  and  on  mature 
consideration,  has  learned  to  condemn.  Let  us 
hear  the  conclusions  of  his  ripened  understanding. 
'*  The  traveller  who  desires  to  form  a  sound  opinion 
of  the  social  condition  of  the  continental  people 
should  visit  the  Continent  repeatedly,  and  at  various 
points.  His  first  impressions  will  require  revision  ; 
for  they  are  generally  magnified  and  embellished  by 
jiovelty,  or  perhaps  distorted  by  ignorance  and 


prejudice.  .  .  .  The  three  new  elements  which  have 
entered  into,  and  become  predominant  in,  the 
social  system  of  the  Continent  since  the  French 
Revolution — viz.,  the  diffusion  of  landed  property, 
functionarism,  and  the  landwehr  institution — have 
not  certainly  as  yet  promoted  the  well-being, 
liberty,  peace,  and  good  government  of  the  conti- 
nental people.  The  tendency  at  the  present  day 
of  these  new  social  elements  is  to  a  retrogression  of 
society  in  civilisation,  and  not  to  an  advance." 


TROLLS    FOR    THE    TIMES. 

"No  ToPERY,  NO  Smitufield  Market,  no  nothing  !" — Popular  Cries. 

Guildhall,  Nov.  27»  1650. — John  Waistcoat,  a  youth  about  fifteen  yean  of  age,  describing  bluiself  as  a  farmer's 
boy,  was  brought  up  and  placed  at  the  bar  before  Alderman  Sir  P.  Laurie,  cluu-ged  with  driving  cattle  without  a 
license.  Police-constable  117  stated  that  he  saw  a  beast  running  towards  Skinner-street,  apparently  veiy  excited,  and 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  boys.  He  saw  prisoner  driving  it,  and  on  asking  him  for  his  badge  and  license,  be  said  he  had 
neither.  Witness  then  took  him  into  custody.  Mr.  Pierce  said  that  the  stray  beast  ran  into  Rose  and  Crown-court, 
where  he  carried  such  destruction  with  him  as  it  would  require  from  21.  to  3/.  to  repair.  A  man  vrho  was  in  the  house  in 
Kose  and  ("rown-court  at  the  time  the  bull  entered,  made  the  following  statement :  I  was  in  the  room  on  the  ground- 
floor  at  work,  when  I  heard  a  great  noise  outside ;  and  the  next  moment,  to  ray  great  surprise,  I  saw  a  bull's  head 
thrust  into  the  pa8.sflge,  over  Uie  little  wicket-gate  at  the  street-door.  I  immediately  closed  the  room-door,  and  he 
went  into  the  passage.  I  felt  the  wainscoting  giving  way,  and  accordingly  pressed  against  it  on  the  inside,  while  the  bull 
pressed  against  it  without.  I  felt  the  partition  cracking  under  the  bull's  weight,  and  at  the  same  time  the  women  in 
.the  room  began  to  scream  and  make  such  a  noise  that  I  believe  the  bull  was  frightened,  and  lie  passed  along  the 
passage,  and  I  thought  he  was  going  upstairs.  The  Mnimal  then  tried  to  turn  round,  and  in  so  doing  knocked  down 
the  whole  of  the  partition  between  the  passage  and  the  room  with  his  hind -quarters,  and  backed  out,  sending  the  little 
wicket-gate  over  to  the  public-  house  opposite.  The  bull  then  got  clear  of  the  court,  and  left  me  master  of  the  ruins. 
Sir  P.  Laurie  said  that  he  would  discharge  the  prisoner,  &c. 

I. 

It  was  a  bull  of  the  short-horned  sort, 

Bearing  a  ring  in  his  nozzle ; 
He  came  blundering  down  a  court 

In  Little  St  Thomas  Apostle. 

II. 


Oh  I  the  Rose  and  Cro'v^n  is  a  boozing  ken. 
Famous  for  purl  and  sassagcs ; 

But  isn't  by  any  means  pleasant  when 
You  meet  mad  bulls  in  the  passages. 


III. 


A  rump  of  beef  is  a  dish  for  a  king 
Or  a  bishop,  at  saint's  or  sinner's  treat ; 

But  really  is  quite  a  different  thing 

When  it  walkf?,  tail  and  all,  down  Skinner-strcot 


IV. 


When  it  comes,  and  with  it  the  rest  of  the  beast, 
Through  a  lath  and  pla.ster  partition ; 

When  you  don't  expect  Mr.  Bull  in  the  least. 
On  such  a  "  domestic  mission !" 


V. 


Tbey  say  all  things  have  a  place  and  a  home 

If  you  can  but  find  it  for  *em ; 
And  the  place  for  bulls  without  horns  is  Rome, 

For  short-horned  bulls  'tis  Durham. 


VI. 


A  good  time's  coming,  it  hasn't  come  quite, 

But  don't  be  afraid  or  sorry ; 
We'll  keep  all  bulls  out  of  town  in  spite 

Of  the  Pope  and  Sir  Peter  Laurie. 
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{Continued from poffe  729,  Vol.  XVII.) 


CHAPTER  X. 


inyBtery-Bolution  by  dipping  into  detaiU  of  death- 


ptrtnerdhip  accounts  between  Eel  and  Skinflint; 
dww  out  an  indenture  for  Swan,  the  haberdaaher's 
apprentice;  ecroU  a  particular  average  for  tiie 
flour  tliTown  overboard  the  John  and  Thomas; 
axMi  write  Neil  and  Cameron's  outstanding  debtors 
tbafc,  if  not  paid  within  a  fortnight,  diligence  will 
be  used ;  and  if  you  have  any  time  left  on  your 
bands,  dust  out  the  book-case.  It  is  a  disgrace  to 
be  seen." 

"  Time  on  my  bands  T  said  Rankin  sulkily.  "  If 
you  are  to  be  away  for  a  month  I  might  have  some ; 
but  if  you  are  to  be  away  only  for  a  day  or  two 
1  shall  not  be  able  to  do  more  than  one  half  of  the 
Oiinga  that  you  mention." 

*"  Xo  impertinence,  sir !"  And  Ludovicko  turned 
on  his  heel  to  walk  off. 

'^  If  any  letters  should  come  for  you,  shall  I  open 
them  myself,  or  give  them  to  anybody  to  open  ? 
In  my  old  master's  time,  somebody  was  always 
appointed  to  open  them." 

"  Keep  them  till  I  come,"  was  the  mild  reply  of 
Ludovicko,  who  left  the  office. 

"  Always  the  way  f  ejaculated  the  clerk.  "  Close 
as  wax;  keeps  everything  to  himself;  but  he  can't 
always  do  that.  Let  me  see,  now  that  he  is  clear 
cff,  what  he  charges  for  his  trouble  in  the  Graigallan 
bosineaB.  The  day-book  entry  should  throw  some 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  document  which  I  wit- 
neased.  August,  September — no,  nothing  what- 
ever. There  is  some  infernal  mystery  here.  Grant 
is  not  the  man  to  work  for  nothing ;  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  the  matter,  from  first  to  last,  and 
yet  there  is  no  charge  for  it  Can  Graham  have 
jMud  him  before  he  died  ?  If  he  did,  what  did  he 
pay  him  for  ?  There's  the  rub.  Jones  tells  me  that 
John,  the  sneak !  has  laid  hold  of  everything,  and 
without  challenge.  You  are  a  deep  one,  Mr. 
Ludovicko  Grant,  as  the  bucket  said  to  the  well, 
but  I  shall  find  you  out  yet." 

Fc^owing  up  these  meditations,  Mr.  Rankin 
tried  all  the  desks  and  drawers  in  Ludovicko's 
room,  but  all  were  duly  secured ;  he  then  tried  his 
own  bunch  of  keys  on  every  lock  in  succession,  but 
to  no  purpose ;  and,  finally,  he  overhauled  port- 
folios and  blotters,  in  the  hope  that  some  loose 
scrap  or  memorandum  would  tumble  out,  and 
asnat  him  in  finding  some  clue  to  the  object  of  his 
search;  but  th's  experiment  was  also  unattended 
with  saocess.  The  clerk  then  took  out  a  novel 
from  his  desk,  and  taking  his  position  in  such 
a  way  that  he  could  command  the  window,  and 
aeerete  the  volume  in  case  of  Ludovicko's  return — 
for  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  with  that  gentle- 
man to  reappear  suddenly,  after  announcing  him- 
self as  about  to  go  into  the  country — ^his  assistant 
took  his  departure  from  the  world  of  reality  into 


the  principal. 

Grant  left  town  on  foot,  and  betook  himself  to  a 
farm  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  approaching  the 
house  he  met  the  fanner,  and  assailed  him  roughly. 
"  You  paid  no  attention  to  my  letter.  Mutch." 

"  No,  sir,"  rejoined  Mutch,  "  I  had  nothing  to 
say  to  it.  I  have  worked  as  hard  as  man  could 
work  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  I  have  had  a  large 
family  to  support,  things  have  gone  against  me, 
and  I  really  cannot  help  not  being  able  to  pay 
the  rent  At  first,  the  idea  of  being  a  single  pound 
behind  would  have  made  me  almost  cry ;  but  now 
I'm  accustomed,  and  have  got  perfectly  desperate. 
I  can  even  think  o'  the  wife  and  the  bairns  being 
turned  out  on  the  wide  world  without — " 

^^  I  did  not  come  here  in  order  that  you  might 
preach,"  said  Ludovicko. 

"  No,  sir,  I  ken  that>"  said  poor  Mutch ;  "  but  if 
you  would  just  get  the  laird  to  lower  the  rent— 
ye  ken  its  ower  high  by  far — and  then,  if  God 
spared  me  with  health,  I  would  try  to  make  up  the 
arrears  in  time." 

"Would  you?"  asked  Ludovicko,  satirically, 
"  You  have  been  indulged  too  long,  sir ;  and  all 
that  I  have  to  say  is,  that,  if  the  arrears  are  not  paid 
in  fourteen  days,  you  must  quit" 

And  waiting  for  no  reply,  the  factor  walked  off 
and  pursued  his  way.    In  a  brief  space,  the  mail- 
coach  came  up,  and  Ludovicko  took  his  seat  as 
a  passenger.     He  was  none  of  your  cosmopolitan 
travellers  who  exchange  civilities  with  their  fellow- 
tourists,  or  who  practise  acuteness  by  endeavour- 
ing to  find  out  the  professions,  residences,  and 
opinions  of  all  who  are  in  the  same  conveyance. 
Our  friend  had  no  idea  of  labour  in  vain ;  and  so, 
wrapping  himself  up,  he  pursued  his  own  train  of 
thought,  or  occasionally  listened  to  the  current  of 
conversation,  as  it  seemed  to  affect  business ;  and, 
alternately  thinking  and  healing,  his  journey  came 
to  an  end.   He  left  the  coach  at  a  cross-road,  which 
was  the  same  pathway  that  ELilbadie  had  pursued 
on  the  fair  night  when  the  ill-fated  marriage  had 
been  solemnised.     The  farm-house  had  changed 
little  in  appearance.     Its  proprietor  being  of  the 
old  school,  modern  improvements  had  been  but 
sparingly  adopted ;  and  having  for  five  years  out- 
lived his  partner  in  life,  Andrew  Murray,  the  aged 
uncle  of  Ludovicko,  was  fast  sinking  into  dotage. 
No  rival  stood  forward  to  share  the  small  inherit- 
ance with  Ludovicko,  now  that  poor  Mary  was 
gone ;  and,  indeed,  had  she  been  alive  there  would 
have  been  little  chance  of  a  subdivision,  for  Ludo- 
vicko had  taken  care  to  cram  his  uncle  and  aunt 
with  the  story  of  her  apparent  shame.     The  aunt, 
a  purist,  as  most  women  of  propriety  are,  had  no 
pity  for  lost  innocence ;  but  the  good  old  uncle 
diai  of  imagination,  and  whetted  his  capacity  for '  threw  the  fair  robe  of  charity  over  the  supposed 
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fall  of  his  niece,  and  blamed  in  secret  the  ruUdess 
destroyer  who  had  taken  from  his  eyes,  although 
not  from  his  heart,  that  blue-eyed,  happy  child, 
whose  clear,  ringing  laugh  had  so  often  made  his 
homestead  happy.  The  old  man  had  made  no  will ; 
he  knew  that  the  two  cousins,  Ludovicko  and 
Mary,  were  his  heirs-at-law,  and  therefore  did 
not  think  it  necessary  that  any  steps  should  be 
taken  to  guide  the  destination  of  his  little  property. 
Instigated  by  Ludovicko,  his  wife  had  attempted 
more  than  once  to  set  aside  Mary ;  but  the  old  man 
was  firm  to  his  purpose,  and  his  resolution  had,  of 
course,  annoyed  the  grasping  lawyer.  But  now  the 
ground  was  quite  clear ;  and  liad  necessity  required, 
he  was  prepared  to  join  in  any  tribute  that  might 
be  paid  to  his  cousin's  memory. 

On  attempting  to  converse  with  old  Murray,  his 
nephew  found  his  intellect  sadly  shattered.  On 
the  servant  shouting  the  name  of  his  visitor,  he 
muttered  something  about  his  having  come  after 
the  usual  school  vacation.  ''  If,"  continued  he,  **  he 
had  come  sooner,  I  could  have  given  him  a  pony 
to  ride  on,  but  it  is  sold ;  but,  Jean,  tell  the  mis* 
tress  that  he  must  be  hungry,  and  give  him  some 
bread,  and  some  of  the  new  honey.  Tell  Mary  that 
her  cousin  is  come." 

"  Never  mind  him,  sir,"  said  the  domestic,  seeing 
that  Ludovicko  was  about  to  speak,  ''he*ll  no 
imderstand  you ;  but  just  let  him  rin  on  wi'  his 
havers,  and  he'll  come  to  himsel  by-and-bye." 

There  was  method  in  the  dotage  of  her  master, 
as  Jean,  his  servant,  had  predicted.  Seeing  no 
attention  paid  to  his  orders,  he  stared  momentarily, 
and  then  broke  out,  pathetically — "  Ah,  God  help 
me !  Margaret  is  gone,  and  I  had  forgotten  it,  and 
the  poor  bairn ;  but  it  was  a  mercy  that  her  father 
and  mother  died  before  her,  and  never  heard  o'  her 
sair  mishap.  You  need  na  speak  to  me,  JMargaret, 
if  Mary  has  done  wrong." 

"  Does  he  not  know  of  my  cousin's  death  ?"  asked 
Ludovicko. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  domestic,  '*  but  he  forgets." 

"  Who  did  you  say  was  dead  7*  asked  the  old 
man.    "  Is  everybody  to  die  and  leave  me  here  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Jean ;  "  here  is  your  nephew,  Mr. 
Ludovicko,  come  to  see  you." 

"Ludovicko?  Ludovicko? — aye,  aye,  thecauld- 
est  among  them  a'.  I  dinna  care  for  him;  let  me 
awa  and  get  my  sleep." 

Most  meu  would  have  been  chagrined  at  a  recep- 
tion such  as  this;  but  Ludovicko  had  so  drilled 
himself  into  the  habit  of  self-composure  that  nothing 
apparently  disturbed  him,  and  few  things  did  so  in 
reality.  He  did  not  even  look  up  into  Joan's  face 
to  see  if  any  smile  of  triumph  hovered  there,  but 
contented  himself  with  asking  if  his  uncle  ever 
required  the  attendance  of  a  medical  man ;  and 
being  assured  that  he  did  not,  Ludovicko  was  some- 
what puzzled  as  to  how  long  he  would  have  to 
wait  for  the  inheritance. 

"  He  is  not  able  to  manage  his  own  affairs?" 
said  he. 

"  Let  him  alone  for  that,"  replied  the  Abigail. 
"  He's  aye  crying  to  get  the  corn  sold  before  it's 
weel  cut,  and  he  kens  the  price  as  weel  as  ever  he 
did ;  and  he  gets  himsel'  carried  to  the  bank,  and 


puts  the  siller  in ;  but  there  is  no  such  a  thing  a» 
getting  him  to  tak'  out  a  single  bawbee  again. 
We  are  a'  starved,  and  things  are  gaim  to  wreck 
wi'  his  grippiness." 

Finding  that  matters  were  conducted  in  this 
fashion,  Ludovicko  felt  an  inward  gleam  of  satis- 
faction, and  took  a  leisurely  survey  of  the  esta- 
blishment. He  foimd,  as  the  woman  had  stated^ 
that  there  was  no  little  disorder  and  waste ;  but 
his  reproofs  produced  nothing  from  the  labourers 
but  the  sullen  response,  that  he  "was  not  their 
master  yet ;"  and  so  he  took  his  leave,  and  bent 
his  steps  to  the  country  town,  where  he  transacted 
different  kinds  of  business  that  does  not  fall  under 
our  notice.  In  the  morning  he  again  took  coach 
in  a  direction  different  from  that  by  which  he  had 
arrived,  and,  after  a  journey  of  some  length,  wa« 
at  sunset  set  down  beside  a  lonely  cottage  of  mean 
appearance.  The  stopping  of  the  vehicle  had 
brought  out  its  inmates,  a  woman  and  two  boys, 
apparently  about  twelve  years  of  age. 

"  Keep  back,  Ned,  out  of  the  gentleman's  road  ; 
that  boy  is  always  in  people's  way  I  Keep  back, 
sir !     Do  ye  hear  ?"  said  the  female. 

Continuing  her  address,  she  beckoned  Ludo- 
vicko into  her  dwelling.  "  It's  but  a  poor  house 
for  a  gentleman  like  you,  sir ;  but  it's  clean,  sir. 
Will  you  shut  the  door,  Ned  ?  or  are  you  to  let  a*^ 
the  bairns  o'  the  country-side  look  in?  Don't 
stand  there  with  your  finger  in  your  mouth  when 
a  gentleman  is  in  the  house,  but  go  into  the  corner 
there,  will  yon  ?  He's  a  snivelling  tiling,  sir,  for  a* 
that  I  have  done  for  his  education." 

Ludovicko  paid  little  attention  to  these  admoni- 
tory hints;  accustomed  to  observe  more  than  to 
listen,  he  liad  silently  been  taking  the  measurement 
of  the  two  boys.  The  snubbed  youth  was  a  pale,, 
delicate,  and  shy-looking  lad,  having  an  evident 
weakness  about  his  eyes ;  and,  from  the  fact  of  his 
being  snubbed,  it  was  pretty  evident  that  he  was 
not  the  youth  that  he  was  in  quest  of.  The  other 
was  of  a  stouter  make,  mth  short,  crisp  black  hair, 
unabashed  eye,  and  otherwise  of  bold  bearing. 
That  was  the  boy,  if  the  language  of  nurses  had 
any  signification ;  and  that  in  this  instance  it  had 
Widow  Turner's  appearance  and  demeanour  broadly 
indicated.  This  person  was  of  determined  phy- 
siognomy, while  her  manner  of  speech  was  smooth 
and  honeyed;  and,  to  an  acute  man  like  Ludo- 
vicko, bore  evidence  that,  time  and  place  befitting, 
Mrs.  Turner  could  let  loose  the  floodgates  of  a 
more  animated  eloquence  than  her  tongue  had  yet 
found  it  convenient  to  assume. 

"  This,"  said  Ludovicko,  pointing  to  the  stronger 
youth,  "  is  Mrs.  Morison's  son  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  it 's  easy  seen  that.  Willy  is  a  stout, 
pretty  fellow ;  but  Ned  there  has  always  been  a 
silly  thing,  and  aye  complaining  and  crying  about 
something." 

"  The  other  boy  is  your  own  son,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Aye,  sir,  and  a  sair  handful  I  will  hae  wi* 
him.  His  father  was  killed  in  the  quarry  up 
there ;  and  if  he  had  only  been  a  stout  boy  like 
Willy,  he  might  hae  been  o'  some  use  to  me ;  but, 
stupid  thing  I  he'll  be  a  perfect  drag  upon  me." 

**  I  am  come  to  take  young  Morison  away,    i 
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mean  to  take  him  into  my  own  office,  and  bring 
him  lip  as  my  nephew." 

"  I  thought  as  much,  sir.  I  am  snre  he  will 
please  yoa,"  said  the  hypocritical  widow ;  "  he  is 
a  very  clever  boy.  And  wlien  he  is  a  gentleman, 
I  will  be  left  with  Ned,  who'll  snivel  on  worse 
than  ever  if  Willy  were  off." 

"  Is  your  own  boy  anything  clever  at  his  les- 
sons r 

"  Oh,  on  that  part  I  have  naething  to  say ;  the 
schoolmaster  says  that  he  would  be  a  good  scholar 
if  he  could  see  right.  I  ken  that  he  is  not  whipped 
60  often  in  the  school  as  Willy ;  but  that  is  because 
he  has  not  the  spunk  to  do  mischief,  and  maybe 
becanse  the  master  does  not  think  him  worth  the 
threshing.*' 

"  There's  a  friend  of  mine,"  said  Ludovicko,  "  a 
medical  gentleman,  who  wishes  a  boy  to  keep  his 
drag-shop.  If  he  would  suit  that,  it  would  be  a 
Tery  good  place  for  him." 

"  Oh,  sir,  yon  are  very  kind !  Ned,  will  you 
thank  the  gentleman  ?  I  declare  the  creature  is 
crying !    A  pretty  fellow  you  will  be  in  a  shop !" 

"  In  towns,"  resumed  the  patron,  "  boys  are  ex- 
fosed  to  bad  company.  Now,  if  Morison  were 
disposed  to  associate  with  your  son,  it  might  keep 
him  out  of  harm's  way;  besides,  it  would  for  a 
time  keep  him  from  being  lonely  in  a  strange 
place." 

Again  said  the  widow — "  You  are  very  kind, 
sir ;  but  it  will  not  long  do  for  a  poor  woman's 
son  like  mine  to  be  keeping  company  with  a  rich 
boy  like  Willy  Morison." 

Lndovicko's  brow  darkened,  and  he  ordered  the 
boys  to  play  out  of  doors.  After  they  had  dis- 
appeared, he  politely  addressed  Widow  Turner  as 
**  Woman,"  and  inquired  what  she  **  knew  about 
the  boy  being  rich  T 

"  I  dinna  ken,  sir,"  was  the  equivocating  reply 
of  the  female. 

"  Gome,  no  humbug  with  me.  What  ground 
have  yon  for  supposing  the  boy  to  be  rich? 
Recollect  that  your  son  is  not  yet  off  your  hand, 
and  that  your  board  is  not  yet  paid.  Answer  me 
truthfully,  and  I  shall  deal  with  you  in  both  mat- 
ters ;  but  deceive  me,  and  I  shall  find  means  of 
punishing  you,  although  it  should  be  years  after 
this  and  you  should  go  himdreds  of  miles  away  I 
What  makes  you  suppose  that  the  boy  will  have 
money  7* 

"  His  mother  told  me  so.** 

^And  yon  believe  a  woman  who  died  in  a 
madhouse !"  retorted  the  lawyer,  with  a  double- 
distilled  sneer. 

"*  She  told  me  the  same  thing  before  she  went 
out  of  her  mind." 

"  Well,  and  what  did  she  tell  you  ?  Did  she 
explain  how  he  would  be  rich?" 

**  She  told  me  that  she  had  been  privately  mar- 
ried to  a  rich  gentleman,  and  that  he  would  own 
Willy,  and  make  him  his  heir." 

"  Did  she  mention  any  names?' 

«No.'' 

"  You  say  that  hesitatingly.  Did  she  or  did  she 
oot  mention  names  7"  asked  Ludovicko,  sternly. 

"  Wen,  UlMs  me !  what  a  fuss  you  are  making ! 


She  did  speak  some  names ;  but  I  had  something 
else  to  do  than  to  mind  them." 

**  Well,  it  is  of  no  consequence — none  whatever ; 
the  marriage  was  not  regular,  the  father  is  dead, 
and  a  brother  has  come  in  for  the  whole  property ; 
and  the  boy  is  as  poor  as  your  own.  Did  my 
cousin  leave  any  papers  ?" 

"Yes;  she  left  some,  and  others  went  in  her 
trunk  to  the  asylum." 

"  Show  me  them." 

After  some  rummaging,  a  pocket-book  and 
writing  portfolio  were  produced,  the  contents  of 
which  were  hastily  examined  by  Ludovicko.  They 
consisted  mainly  of  tradesmen's  accounts,  and  were 
of  no  value.  "  Had  she  none  besides  Uiese  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  None,"  replied  the  widow ;  "  except,  as  I  said 
before,  what  went  away  with  her." 

"She  must  have  had  some  besides  these,  for 
none  of  my  o\^t:i  letters  are  here." 

"  Sometimes  she  burned  papers." 

"  How  far  is  the  asvlum  from  this  ?" 

*'  Seven  miles." 

"  Well,  I  shall  go  on  there  to-night,  and  you 
can  have  the  boys  ready  to  go  with  me  in  the 
morning  as  the  coach  returns.  I  hope  you  have 
never  allowed  your  woman's  foolish  tongue  to  talk 
to  the  boy  about  money  ?" 

'*  Not  to  him.     W'ho  would  speak  to  a  bairn  ?" 

"  I  don't  believe  you ;  there  is  a  lurking  devil 
in  your  eye ;  you  have  spoken  to  him !" 

"  If  I  have,  it  can't  be  helped  now." 

"  For  the  future,  then,  not  one  word !  Do  you 
understand  me?  Is  the  woman  mad — why  don't 
you  speak  ?" 

*'  I  was  blinking." 

"What?" 

" Dont  be  so  ill-natured.  I  was  thinking  that 
if  there  was  not  some  money,  you  would  not  be 
taking  such  pains  to  speak  to  me  about  it" 

"  Ha !"  cried  Ludovicko,  **  that  is  a  sensible  re- 
mark, and  you  are  right  to  speak  of  it.  Here  is 
my  reason :  I  take  the  boy  for  charity,  and  am  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  making  his  bread  by 
serving  me  faithfully  as  a  clerk  ,*  but  am  I  to  have 
a  brat  about  me  who,  thinking  he  has  money,  will 
give  himself  airs,  and  will  not  only  not  work  him- 
self, but  corrupt  others  ?  That  is  my  reason ;  and 
therefore,  if  I  thought  that  he  had  any  such  notions 
as  these,  I  should  leave  him  to  shift  for  himself." 

Ludovicko  left  the  widow,  and  went  to  the 
asylum;  but  there,  too,  no  marriage-certificate, 
the  object  of  his  search,  was  to  be  found. 

CHAPTER  XI. 
In  regulating  the  procedure  of  levees,  processions, 
and  other  stately  ceremonials,  I  have  often  admired 
the  dexterity  of  the  presiding  oflficials — how  they 
make  the  different  orders  of  nobility  follow  each 
other,  making  gaps,  now  and  then,  for  chancellors, 
archbishops,  and  bi8hox)s ;  how  nicely  they  adjust 
the  conflicting  claims  of  judges,  ambassadors, 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  divines,  physicians, 
(fee. ;  and,  above  all,  how  sternly  bishops'  and 
judges'  wives  are  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  roll, 
irrespective  of  the  high  position  which  their  liege 
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lordd  may  attain.  At  a  drawing-room  of  the  third 
George,  it  is  on  record  that  the  Bpotue  of  a  Scotch 
judge  was  abont  to  receive  a  salute  royal  from  one 
of  the  princesses,  when  the  ofi&cial  in  waiting 
roared  through  a  speaking-trumpet,  her  royal 
highness  being  deaf,  '^  Don't  kiss  her,  madam,  she 
is  not  a  lady !" 

But  how  easy  is  it  for  court  adherents  to  regu- 
late precedence,  seeing  that  they  have  tables  con- 
structed for  the  very  purpose,  on  the  accuracy  of 
which  they  may  rely  with  as  much  certainty  as 
a  navy  captain  can  depend  on  the  "  Nautical 
Almanack"  of  the  Admiralty.  No  such  written 
directory  had  the  inhabitants  of  Panlton.  As  cler- 
gymen say  of  their  texts,  society  there  spontane- 
ously divided  itself  into  three  several  portions,  and 
the  castes  of  India  never  were,  or  ever  could  be, 
more  absolute.  There  might  be  more  than  three 
sections,  but  our  business  is  with  three.  Lord  Byron 
once  constructed  a  pyramid  of  the  poets :  putting 
one  name  on  the  apex,  two  divisions  with  names 
on  the  side,  and  underneath  the  base  wrote  ''  the 
many."  Our  business,  in  like  manner,  does  not 
go  below  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  community 
under  description ;  we  do  not  ignore  inferior  forma- 
tions, but,  in  the  meantime,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them. 

In  Paulton  there  were  no  nobility,  no  baronets, 
not  even  knights,  no  generals  or  admirals,  no  great 
landed  proprietors.  What  elements  of  discord 
could,  then,  by  possibility  exist?  asks  the  ingenious 
reader.  Softly.  Boswell  could  not  convince 
Johnson  that  there  were  local  differences  in  the 
dialects  of  the  different  districts  of  Scotland,  yet 
great  differences  there  are ;  and  so  the  society  of 
a  town,  to  every  appearance  homogeneous,  has  its 
upper,  middle,  and  lower  classes,  defined  with  as 
much  precision  as  any  metropolis  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  mistake  that  these  same  capitals  fall  into 
sometimes,  to  imagine  that  they  are  the  world ; 
whereas  the  hollow  and  the  true,  the  make-believe 
and  the  earnest,  will  be  found  in  the  smallest  com- 
munity as  well  as  in  the  largest  Nay,  more,  as 
society  is  made  up  of  individuals,  look  into  your 
own  heart,  friend,  and  there  you  will  find  the 
world  in  its  shabbiness  and  in  its  elevation,  just  as 
much  as  you  will  do  abroad.  Paulton,  therefore, 
is  as  a  miniature  to  a  larg^  town ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  as  a  large  drawing  to  the  individual 
mind. 

The  line  which  hedged  in  the  aristocracy  of 
Paulton  could  not  be  birtii ;  for  some  of  those  within 
its  magic  circle  had  been  the  architects  of  their 
own  fortune — many  of  them  were  of  the  purest 
plebeian  blood,  only  one  generation  removed ;  and 
although  some  could  boast  of  being  amongst  the 
haut  ton  for  three  generations,  yet  others  whose 

fedigree  was  as  unmixed'  were  without  the  wall, 
t  could  not  be  wealth ;  for  poor  were  in,  and  some 
heavy  purses  were  out  It  could  not  be  profession ; 
for  some  physicians  were  included  and  some  ex- 
cluded ;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  half-pay 
officers,  bankers,  clergymen,  and  every  other  pro- 
fession that  the  town  could  boast  of.  It  could  not 
be  marriage ;  for  although  some  alliances  did  float 
a  man  or  his  wife  over  the  bar,  yet  true  it  was 


equally,  that  sometimes  a  man  or  his  wife,  by  tho 
knot  connubial,  did  also,  in  the  same  way,  float 
themselves  out  of  the  dock-gates  of  exclusivcncss, 
and  for  ever  land  themselves  in  the  mud  of  middlo 
rank.  It  could  not  be  intellect  or  personal  appear- 
ance ;  for  clever  and  stupid,  graceful  and  loutish,, 
were  to  be  found  on  both  sides  of  the  demarcaiory 
line.  Strangest  of  all,  it  was  not  relationship ;  for 
notwithstanding  the  trite  proverb  of  blood  being' 
thicker  than  water,  the  world,  Paulton  included^ 
does  often  inject  serum  into  the  consanguineous 
fluid.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  clearly 
and  decidedly  within  the  pale  of  the  high  circle^ 
the  man  falls  back  in  the  wxrld — Paulton,  notwith- 
standing blood,  falls  back  on  him;  or  suppose 
that  the  man  does  not  fall  back  in  the  world, 
but  clearly  and  unequivocally  maintains  his  posi- 
tion,  but,  nevertheless,  begets  more  sons  and 
daughters  than  he  can  provide  for  after  the  fashion 
which  he  himself  has  been  provided  for ;  then  in 
due  time,  unless  they  dexterously  recover  them- 
selves, which  they  cannot  all  do,  will  these  sons 
and  daughters  be  elbowed  off  the  platform.  Of  all 
the  unhappy  positions  in  which  woman  can  be 
placed  in  this  world,  that  of  good  birth  and  no 
money  is  the  most  miserable ;  her  compeers  will 
not  forgive  her  want  of  capital,  and  she,  poor 
woman,  not  seeing  how  soon  she  will  become  un- 
marketable, has  not  the  sense  to  forgive  the  acci- 
dent of  birth  in  some  humble  admirer,  and  so, 
remaining  single,  poor,  and  genteel,  drags  her 
family  downwards.     But  this  by  the  way. 

What,  then,  was  the  talisman  for  Paulton  ?  I  can 
give  it  no  name.  The  ladies,  I  believe,  had  some 
capricious  standard  of  gentility,  and  their  husbands 
had  to  bow.  The  richest  and  most  dashing  madam, 
for  the  time  being,  would  commence  her  parties ; 
power  omnipotent  would  belong  to  her,  perhaps 
not  so  much  in  unmaking  as  in  making ;  for  admis- 
sion to  her  house  would  be  a  passport  to  others ; 
and  if  unmaking  came  to  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
three  ladies  could  any  day  form  a  quorum,  and 
blackball  any  candidate  whatever.  But  arbitrary 
as  these  decisions  did  in  the  abstract  appear  to  be, 
there  scarcely  ever  was  any  necessity  for  appeals. 
The  shade  that  distinguished  the  lowest  aristocrat 
from  the  highest  middle  rank  must  have  been  infi« 
nitesimally  nice,  yet  a  shade  was  there,  patent  to 
all  and  acknowledged ;  or  if  some  presumptuous 
person  dared  to  question  the  infallibility  of  his 
exclusion,  the  shout  of  scorn  raised  on  both  sides 
would  BO  completely  discomfit  him  as  to  neutralise 
all  farther  opposition.  The  highflyers  had  their 
annual  ball — every  one  knew  where  the  invitations 
would  cease ;  the  middle-men  had  their  rout,  and 
began  where  their  betters  left  off;  but  they,  too,  had 
their  limits,  and  were  just  as  jealous  of  passing  the 
lower  Rubicon  as  the  others.  Petty  matters,  these 
ball-room  invitations ;  but  yet  who  does  not  feel 
profoundly  when  they  think  of  Robert  Bums  being 
tabooed  by  the  gentry  of  Dumfries — the  proud  yet 
irritated  poet  walking  on  the  opposite  pavement 
alone  and  neglected,  while  the  nobodies  of  the  day 
were  cutting  him  right  and  left  on  the  way  to  the 
assembly  rooms  ? 

Sorry  am  I  to  say  for  the  aristocrats  of  Paulton, 
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that  Mrs.  John  Grahain  was  no  sooner  settled  in 
Onugalian   than  she  v^aa  at  once  recognised  as 
belonging  to  their  order ;  the  sea  coming  in  at  a 
spring-tide  storm  conld  not  more  furiously  cover 
up  rocks  and  creeks  than  did  the  auditors  of  rank 
yield  up  aU  minor  distinctions  at  the  call  of  the 
new  matron  of    ihe  castle.    The  Grahams  had 
money,  shipe^  houses,  and  a  carriage ;  true,  they 
had  got  them  by   an  accident,  but  charity  could 
overlook  that.      T?oo  long  had  the  bitter  hand  of 
poverty  been  on  them  ;  and  therefore  all  the  more 
need  to  show  them  a  Samaritan  welcome.     Mrs. 
John  took  the   earliest  opportunity  to  invite  the 
leaders  of  pnblic   opinion  to  dinner,  and,  with  the 
exception  of   a  militia   officer  and  his  lady,  all 
came ;  but  even  she  sent  an  excuse,  pleading  lum- 
bago in  her    lord,   and  catarrh  in  herself;  and 
although  every  one  present  knew  the  apology  to 
V*  humbug,  yet  all  acknowledged  that,  for  a  start, 
i\[c  thing  ^^as  wondrous.    And  the  day  after  made 
the  triumph  complete ;  for  the  gallant  captain  and 
lus  spouse,  having   heard  good  accounts  of  the 
entertainment,  became  ocr  saltum  so  marvellously 
convalescent  as  to  be  able  to  pay  their  respects  in 
person  next  day. 

Mrs.  John  did  not  greatly  avail  herself  of  her 
right  of  etitrSe  into  the  coteries.  Like  all  other 
pleasures,  it  was  greater  in  the  anticipation  than 
the  realisation.  Been  at  her  former  distance,  the 
grandees  of  the  town  loomed  and  bulked  large ; 
but  dose  contact  with  them  diminished  their  pro- 
portions* She  saw  when  she  came  to  exchange 
hospitalities  with  them,  that  few  of  their  purses 
were  so  heavy  as  her  own ;  that  few  of  them  were 
ao  little  dependant  on  trade  as  her  lord  was ;  that 
none  of  them  had  so  large  gardens,  so  magnificent 
a  residence,  or  so  dashing  an  equipage.  John 
Graham  was  a  Triton  among  minnows ;  and  instead 
of  courting  the  small  game  of  the  burgh,  the 
aspiring  lady  cast  her  thoughts  on  the  gentry  of 
the  county;  that,  however,  was  an  assault  that 
required  time  to  achieve. 

John  himself  was  pleased  with  a  life  of  plen- 
tiful indolence :  and  though  not  indisposed  to  high 
position,  yet,  if  not  constantly  prompted  by  his 
mate,  he  would  not  have  taken  the  high  flights 
which  he  occasionally  adventured.    He  became  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  a  commissioner  of  supply,  a 
deputy-lieutenant,  a  bank  and  insurance  director, 
and  otherwise  assumed  the  offices  willingly  con- 
ceded to  provincial  affluence.    He  also  became  an 
improver,  consulted  surveyors  as  to  the  laying  out 
of  his  lands,  reared  stock,  and  reclaimed  waste 
ground.     In  these  matters  he  served  his  day  and 
generation  as  well  as  his  neighbours ;  and  although 
most  of  his  arrangements  were  gone  into  more  for 
the  soke  of  self-aggrandisement  than  anything  else, 
yet,  on  ihe  principle  that  he  who  causes  two  blades 
of  grass  to  grow  where  one  only  flourished  before, 
John  Graham  was  clearly  a  benefactor  of  his  spedes. 
And  Sarah,  how  shall  we  recount  her  procedure  ? 
Hessed  with  instinctive  purposes  of  good,  she  was 
moet  ibrtonately  left  to  herself,  and  grew  up  strong 
in  ber  own  resolves  of  pure  and  high-minded  con- 
ducL    In  the  general  purpose  of  enjoying  Oraig- 
dkn  she  wm  jM»mewbat  strangely  overlooked  both 


by  father  and  mother.  This  was  the  special  reason ; 
and,  besides,  there  was  the  general  reason  by  which 
all  parents  overlook  the  adolescence  of  their  chil- 
dren. Accustomed  to  see  them  day  by  day,  heads 
of  families  cannot  mark  the  gradual  and  all  but 
imperceptible  stages  by  which  their  offspring 
become  men  and  women.  Washington  Irving  has 
it  that  the  father  of  one  of  his  heroines  forgot  he 
had  a  grown-up  daughter  till  the  parting  kiss  of  a 
lover  at  the  door  fell  loud  on  his  startled  ears. 
John  Graham  was  not  awakened  in  this  way ;  but, 
as  will  afterwards  be  told,  he,  too,  came  to  know 
that  he  had  a  daughter  capable  of  loving  and  being 
loved.  Sarah  had  no  relish  for  show  or  bustle. 
She  had  been  well  trained  in  the  school  of  poverty; 
and  the  lessons  which  had  been  thrown  away  on 
her  father  and  mother  had  not  been  lost  on  her. 
She  had  a  deep  love  for  nature ;  and  to  be  allowed 
to  wander  among  the  woods  with  her  dog  Oscar, 
or  look  after  some  favourite  flowers,  were  to  her 
more  heait-felt  sources  of  enjoyment  than  all  the 
stuck-up  parties  at  Paulton,  or  of  Paulton  people 
at  the  castle,  could  convev. 

"  What  a  fright  that  girl  Graham  is !"  said  Miss 
Laura  Miller,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  cler- 
gyman ;  "  always  romping  about  like  a  child  with 
that  ugly  brute  of  a  dog.'* 

"  Where  in  the  univei'se  could  she  have  picked 
I  up  such  a  monster  ?"  asked  Miss  Lucretia  Dickson, 
in  reply.  "  When  I  was  walking  the  other  day 
with  my  dear  little  poodle.  Rosebud,  the  poor 
little  thing  became  frightened  all  over  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  horrid  animal ;  and  Miss,  instead 
of  pitying  the  poor  dear,  only  laughed." 

"Her  mother  tells  me  that  the  brute  picked 
some  cottar's  brat  out  of  the  water,  and  Miss  has 
had  him  for  her  companion-in-chief  ever  since ;  as 
if  it  were  so  very  rare  a  thing  for  dogs  to  pick 
children,  sticks,  or  anything  else  out  of  water !" 

"  Between  you  ana  me,  Laura,"  said  the  tender 
Lucretia,  "  the  girl  is  masculine  all  of  intention. 
The  men  are  always  changing  their  views  of  our 
sex ;  at  one  time  nothing  but  female  delicacy  and 
propriety  will  go  down ;  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  if 
some  impertinent  hussey  comes  bouncing  forward, 
half  boy  half  girl,  the  men  immediately  run  after 
her.  Take  my  word  for  it,  my  dear,  our  tactics 
are  wrong." 

"Speak  for  yourself,  Miss  Dickson.  I  think 
any  gentleman  of  taste  would  not  do  so,  and  surely 
there  are  some  such  in  the  world — at  least  I  think 
I  know  of  one  of  that  character;  I  am  certain 
that  if  I  were  to  appear  in  a  white  gown  with 
flounces,  and  a  red  sash,  at  this  time  of  day,  and 
an  old  black  bonnet,  I  know  what  would  be  said. 
Whatever  some  people  may  do,  as  a  forlorn  hope, 
I  do  not  intend  making  a  fool  of  myself." 

**  Forlorn  hope.  Miss  Miller  I  If,  like  some  other 
people,  I  were  to  content  myself  with  a  two  half- 
penny lawyer,  like  young  Kennedy — ** 

"  Miss  DicKson,  take  care  what  you  are  about, 
madam ;  or,  if  you  will  be  impertinent,  certainly 
a  gentleman  who  has  the  honour  of  belonging  to 
one  of  the  learned  professions  might  at  least  expect 
to  be  referred  to  with  deference  by  the  daughter 
of  a  retired  ironmonger ;  but  mamma  was  quite 
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right  when  she  advised  me  never  to  associate  with 
vulgar  people." 

"  Did  your  mamma  talk  about  vulgarity  ?  Where 
will  this  end  ?  Do  you  know,  or,  if  you  ever  knew, 
of  course  you  have  forgot,  what  your  mamma's 
mother  was  ?  It  is  no  wonder  that  some  people 
have  such  large  supplies  of  needles,  thimbles,  and 
thread,  considering,  <fec.  &c.  &c." 

Tlie  two  friends  pursued  a  small  diatribe ;  but 
we  must  not  follow  Uiem  farther.  Instead  of  walk- 
ing together  as  they  did  when  they  first* set  out, 
they  separated,  and  walking  back  to  back  for  a 
ehort  time,  tliey  each  turned  half  round. 

«  Lucretia !" 

«  Laura  I" 

And  so  they  shook  hands,  kissed,  and  were 
friends  again,  just  as  man  and  wife  sometime43  do 
in  similar  cases. 

But  the  two  friends  must  not  be  allowed  to 
malign  Sarah.  The  dog  that  she  patronised  wns 
a  noble  black  animal  of  the  Newfoundland  breed ; 
and  any  lady  might  have  been  proud  of  him. 
Oscar  was  a  neglected  farm-dog,  vainly  courting 
alliance  with  herds  and  servitors,  till  the  day  when 
the  gardener's  little  child  fell  into  tlie  water. 
Sarah  shrieked  for  assistance;  none  coming,  she 
tried  to  catch  the  infant  in  its  downward  flight 
with  a  twig.  It  sunk ;  and  while  she  still  stood 
screaming  the  dog  sprang  over  the  hedge.  The 
twig  was  pointing  to  a  white  rag  of  dress  still 
floating ;  he  dashed  in,  and  brought  the  drowning 
creature  safe  to  the  bank.  From  that  moment 
Oscar  and  Sarah  were  inseparable;  he  carried 
baskets,  watering-pans,  shawls,  bonnets,  every- 
thing ;  nay,  his  intimacy  went  so  far  that  at  night 
he  slept  on  a  rug  outside  the  bed-room  of  his 
young  mistress.  Oscar  had  rare  insight  into  cha- 
racter ;  and  Sarah  marked  with  much  interest  how 
the  animal  gambolled  when  free,  generous,  open- 
faced  looking  people  came  up  Uie  lawn,  and  how 
he  gloomed  and  got  sulky  when  suspicious  visitors 
made  their  appearance. 

As  to  Sarah's  dress,  we  must  freely  acknowledge 
that  it  was  not  regularly  modelled  after  the  monthly 
niunbers  of  the  "  World  of  Fashion.*'  It  was  always 
neat  and  becoming,  but  invariably  antiquated  in 
colour  and  shape ;  and  yet,  as  we  have  said,  it  was 
becoming,  and  for  these  among  other  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  a  truly  pretty  face  and  figure  is  not 
easily  spoiled  in  any  dress ;  and  secondly,  a  touch 
of  the  antique  adds  peculiarity,  and  heightens  the 
attractions  of  a  sweet  juvenile  coimtenance.  What, 
for  instance,  is  more  interesting  than  when  a  beau- 
tiful young  wife  is  seized  wnth  a  desire  of  being 
matronlike,  and  dons  a  white  cap.  What  an  inex- 
pressible charm  lies  there  in  the  winking  eyes, 
their  lashes  distilling  dew  at  every  flap,  the  mouth 
primly  screwed  up,  the  feet  mincing  in  their  walk, 
while  the  little  hand  grasps  and  jingles  the  keys 
of  the  pantry  1    No 

''  Dark  browD  hair  braided  oW 
A  brow  of  spotless  white" 

can  match  this.  At  all  events,  whatever  the  mil- 
liners and  dressmakers  of  Paulton  might  and  did 
eay,  Sarah  GrahAm's  beauty  was  recognised  on  the 
part  of  the  nnprejndiced. 


But  here  it  will  be  said,  and  perhaps  said  natu- 
rally, Sarah  is  a  heroine ;  and  therefore,  although 
the  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Graham,  parties 
remarkable  for  neither  mental  nor  moral  beauty,  she 
must,  in  her  capacity  of  heroine,  and  in  violation 
of  all  nature  and  probability,  be  perfection  in  every- 
thing. Surrounded  by  evil  example  in  every 
shape,  she  might  have  physical  loveliness;  but 
where,  it  may  be  asked,  or  how  could  she  acquire 
the  innocence,  simplicity,  and  other  virtues  ascribed 
to  her  ?  The  soil,  we  admit,  was  most  uncongenial 
for  such  products,  but  there  they  were ;  and  our 
narrative  has  to  do  with  appearances  and  transac- 
tions, not  phenomena.  If  incompatibility  with 
nature  be  urged,  we  ask  objectors  to  explain  how- 
it  is  that  from  the  same  earth  such  different  stems 
should  spring,  and  on  the  same  flower  such  varied 
tints  appear ;  how  the  stalk  and  the  flower  should 
spring  from  the  same  root ;  or  why  the  fairest  and 
sweetest  flowers  should  be  tliickly  planted  with 
thorns;  or  why  some  flowers  should  yield  the 
aroma  of  death,  and  others  send  forth  the  odours 
of  Paradise  ?  When  these  questions  are  answered, 
we  shall  explain  how  Sarah  Graham  differed  from 
her  parents.  

CHAFfER  XII. 

LUD0VICK0*S   FIRST    PROTEGE. 

In  an  attic  room,  shabbily  furnished,  lay  in  bed  the 
youth  Edward  Turner.  At  five  o'clock  of  a  cold 
winter  morning  he  rose,  and  having  with  some 
difliculty  stnick  a  light  by  the  aid  of  a  flint  and 
tinder-box  (lucifers  had  not  then  been  invented), 
he  proceeded  to  dress  himself.  A  few  books  were 
strewn  about  the  garret,  and  a  retort,  spirit-lamp, 
crucible,  and  other  chemical  apparatus  were  placed 
on  a  small  table,  while  on  the  top  of  a  large  and 
clumsy  chest  were  to  be  seen  dried  specimens  of 
plants,  and  several  filtering-bottles  in  operation. 
Edward  rend  and  experimented  alternately;  and 
whenever  he  became  too  cold  for  either  process  he 
had  recourse  to  some  grotesque  gymnastics,  and 
then  resumed  his  studies  when  tlie  vital  current 
again  began  to  circulate.  At  half-past  seven  he 
opened  the  large  chest  and  therein  de|)osited  his 
instruments.  He  then  descended  the  stairs  warilv, 
for  the  bed-room  of  Dr.  Anthony  Fitzgibbon,  his 
lady,  and  two  of  their  children,  was  underneath 
his  own  sleeping-apartment,  and  woe  to  him  if  he 
disturbed  any  of  the  fraternity  in  their  slumbers. 
After  groping  his  way  to  the  shop  he  undid  the 
bolts,  and  got  into  the  street  and  took  ofif  the 
window-shutters;  then  he  lighted  the  shop  fire, 
and  also  the  fire  of  Dr.  Anthony's  consulting- 
room  ;  then  he  cleaned,  trimmed,  and  filled  with 
oil  two  brass  lamps ;  then  he  swept  the  floor  and 
dusted  the  counters.  By  the  time  these  operations 
were  concluded  nine  o'clock  arrived,  and  with  it 
the  learned  Anthony,  who  relieved  his  assistant 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  him  to  get  breakfast, 
a  meal  which  Edward  received  in  the  kitchen, 
having  for  companions  thereat  the  nursery  and  all- 
work  maids.  The  morning  repast  discussed,  Ed- 
ward went  back  to  the  shop,  Dr.  Anthony  went 
the  round  of  his  patients,  and  Edward  remained 
to  compound  and  sell  medicines  to  the  customers. 
I  After  dinner  he  delivered  medicines  to  the  rich 
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paii&ats  at  their  own  houses ;  at  nine  o'clock  the 
shop  was  shut^  his  simple  supper  followed,  and 
then,  hefore  retiring  to  rest^  he  had  his  evening 
studies  in  his  private  lahoratory. 

It  may  excite  surprise  that  the  life  of  which  we 
have  sketched  the  proceedings  of  a  day  was  fol- 
lowed for  several  years  by  Edward  Turner  with 
ecHnething  cloeely  approaching  to  happiness  and 
^tisfaction.    At  home  the  youth  had  been  snubbed 
by  his  mother,  in  whom  the  parent  had  been  ab- 
sorbed in  the  nurse ;  and,  constantly  hearing  the 
pmses  of  his    foster-brother  sounded,  while   he 
himself  was  always  sneered  at,  the  natural  timidity 
of  the  boy  had  sunk  down  to  a  passiveness  nearly 
allied  to  inanity.       But  at  Paulton  the  depressing 
influence  was  removed.    True,  he  did  not  receive 
praise,  but  he  escaped  censure.      Dr.  Fitzgibbon 
had  never  had  in  his  establishment — and  many 
had,  from  first  to  last,  been  there — a  boy  who  more 
attentively  and  intelligently  discharged  his  duties. 
Edward  had  a  great  thirst  for  knowledge;  the 
compounding  of  medicines  led  him  to  study  the 
Pharmaoopeia,  that  again  led  him  to  chemistry, 
and  the  latter  to  botany.    A  new  existence  dawned 
on  him  as  object  after  object  presented  themselves 
for  investigation.     With  comparatively  few  helps 
to  aid  him,  his  ingenuity  and  powers  of  thought 
\FeTe  atimolated;  and  as  he  judged  and  experi- 
mented  for  himself,  he  was  rapidly  laying  the 
foundation  for  sou^d  advances  in  science.     The 
implements  of  the  apothecary  supplied  him  with 
the  means  of  chemical  analysis  to  a  certain  extent ; 
he  borrowed  books  from  idl  quarters ;  and  as  for 
his  musenni  and  herbarium,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that    he  laid  nature  under  contribution.      Rich 
savans  in  large  cities  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
have  everything  done  for  them,  that  they  probably 
could  not  conceive  how  a  poor  boy,  in  a  small 
town,  should  make  progress  in  the  study  of  science. 
Edward  would  have  surprised  such  philosophers. 
In  the  sanmier  mornings  he  traversed  the  fields 
for  plants,   the  ditches  for  their  vegetable  and 
aniBial  productions,  the  sea-shore  for  its  shells  and 
(dg<B;  and  in  winter  he  arranged  and  prepared 
the  spoils  of  snnmier,  and  all  with  an  energy  and 
devotedness  of  purpose  that  might  have  sliamed  a 
diartered  society.     Fitzgibbon  having  the  gen- 
teeleat  practice  of  the  town,  was  desirous  that  his 
dK)p-lad  should  appear  genteel  too ;  and  so  he 
allowed  him,  in  the  shape  of  salary,  such  a  sum 
as,  with  strict  economy,  enabled  Edward  to  be 
well-clothed,  and  to  have  something  besides  for 
philosophical  purposes;  which  latter,  with  small 
remittances  regularly  sent  to  his  mother,  consti- 
tuted the  whole  of  his  expenditure.    Dr.  Fitzgib- 
bon winked  at  the  scientific  investigations  of  his 
assistant.     Being  himself  an  en^irical  physician, 
he  had  no  taste  for  such  studies,  and  voted  Edward 
a  lad  of  good  dispositions,  but  of  silly  mind,  who 
would  dabble  on  with  chimerical  pursuits  and  leave 
the  great  business  of  life  untouched.     Ludovicko 
having  inquired  from  time  to  time  as  to  Edward's 
behaviour,  the  leech,  afler  allowing  some  two  or 
&ree  years  for  probation,  at  length  answered, — 

''Eie  has  good  parts,  Mr.  Grant,  and  he  has  in- 
different ones." 

VOL.  xvm. — ^KO,  ocv. 


"Not  given  to  company,  like  my  young  men, 
I  hope,  doctor?" 

**  Not  in  the  least ;  there  never  was  a  steadier 
lad  than  Edward.  He  keeps  no  company,  never 
leaves  the  house  at  night,  and  is  always  at  his  post 
in  the  morning ;  but  he  has  new-fangled  notions, 
and  holds  them  conceitedly.  A  gentleman  came 
in,  the  other  day,  while  I  was  engaged  in  consulta- 
tion, and  asked  him  for  something  to  cure  a  sto- 
machic complaint.  Ii^stead  of  having  recourse  to 
Gregory's  Mixture,  which  he  knows  is  my  sheet- 
anchor,  he  cdmmenced  a  long  inquiry  about  symp- 
toms, and,  to  my  horror,  ended  by  giving  him 
bismuth — a  medicine  which  I  never  prescribed 
in  my  life,  and  only  keep  because  ordered  by  a 
London  doctor  to  be  given  to  a  stranger  lady  who 
is  here  for  sea-air.  On  my  taking  him  to  task,  he 
coolly  told  me  that  the  gentleman's  ailment  was 
severe  pyrosis,  and  that  the  only  thing  in  the  Dis- 
pensatory that  could  relieve  him  was  bismuth! 
The  lad  will  never  be  a  physician;  he  is  for 
everything  being  explained  to  him,  and  that  in 
our  art  is  impossible,  and  if  possible,  absurd ;  but 
he  makes  up  ointments  beautifully,  and,  having 
had  so  many  rascals  about  my  shop,  I  will  rather 
put  up  with  his  nonsense  than  have  wild  fellows 
in  my  service." 

LUDOVICKO'S  SECOND  PROTEGE. 

t 

We  must  now  trace  the  career  of  William  Mo- 
rison,  the  foster-brother  of  Edward,  and  for  this 
purpose 'We  cannot  do  better  than  peep  into  the 
alehouse  of  Jenny  Findlay,  of  a  Saturday  night. 

Seated  at  a  white  wooden  table,  and  smoking 
pipe?,  were  Jones  and  Ogle,  the  clerks  of  John 
Graham ;  and  opposite,  Eankin  and  William  Mori- 
son,  the  clerk  and  nephew  of  Ludovicko. 

"  Your  governor  is  making  a  fine  property  of 
Oraigallan,"  said  Rankin ;  "  I  passed  the  muff  to- 
day, but  he  pretended  not  to  know  me.** 

"  He  does  not  know  your  master,"  replied  Jones, 
with  a  sneer,  "  and  that  is  worse.  Grant  called 
the  other  day,  and  as  he  said  that  he  was  on  par- 
ticular business,  I  showed  him  into  the  counting- 
room,  where  Qraham  happened  to  be  at  the  time. 
He  handed  Graham  a  letter  authorising  him  to 
receive  payment  of  the  Minerva* 8  freight  from 
Grant.  Listead  of  desiring  him  to  take  a  seat  till 
he  did  so,  Graham  turned  to  me,  with  the  utmost 
coolness,  and  said,  "  Tal^e  this  person  to  the  next 
room,  draw  out  the  receipt,  and  bring  it  back  to 
me  for  signature."  • 

**  Capital !  "  said  Rankin.  "  And  how  did  our 
man  look  ?  " 

"  As  cool  as  a  cucumber ;  walked  out  as  desired, 
waited  till  the  receipt  was  drawn  and  signed, 
received  it,  and  thanked  me  with  all  possible 
politeness,  although  he  was  the  party  paying  the 
money." 

'/  Then  let  John  Graham  look  out  for  squalls ; 
for,  as  sure  as  I  now  smoke  this  pipe,  our  man  has 
a  herring  in  salt  for  him.  Morison,  you  are  be- 
ginning to  know  your  uncle ;  is  that  not  the  way 
he  does  when  he  has  his  victim  in  his  power? 
When  Ludovicko  is  insulted  and  cannot  help 
himself,  he  gives  a  peculiar  glare,  like  a  scared 
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tiger ;  but  w  ben  he  can  pay  back,  be  always  puts 
on  tbc  mildnefls  of  the  dove." 

"His  very  way  I"  answered  Morison.  "  Depend 
upon  it,  tlie  old  cbap  is  up  to  something." 

**  I  am  certain  of  it,"  continued  Rankin.  "  There 
"vsas  a  mystery  about  Godfrey's  death  and  John's 
succession  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  cleared  up, 
but  which  I  am  in  hopes  of  seeing  through  some 
day.  And  if  by  possibility  our  governor  can  hurt 
yours,  I  shall  be  glad  of  it.  They  are  both  rogues, 
but  the  one  is  a  clever  and  the  other  is  a  dull  rogue. 
Until  his  brother's  windfall,  Graham  was  never  out 
of  a  scrape ;  but  Grant,  with  no  friends  and  with  no 
money  except  what  he  has  made,  has  browbeat  all 
the  dons  round  about,  and  not  one  of  them  has 
thought  of  saying  a  word  to  him,  any  more  than  a 
mouse  thinks  of  turning  on  a  cat." 

"  Beg  pardon,"  interposed  Mr.  Ogle,  "you  forget 
the  infernal  thrashing  that  he  got  from  IVIutch,  the 
farmer,  for  putting  him  out  of  his  farm." 

"  Ob,"  rejoined  Rankin,  "that  was  physical  force. 
Unless  a  man's  face  were  granite,  instead  of  brass, 
he  could  not  bear  up  against  an  angry  scoundrel 
with  a  wife  and  starving  children.  But  even  there, 
although  attacked  in  a  dark  night  and  out  of  sight 
of  everybody,  Ludovicko  tracked  out  his  assailant, 
had  him  tried  and  transported,  and  now  his  wife 
and  children  are  beggars.  Is  not  that  check- 
mating, with  a  vengeance  ?" 

"VNell,  gentlemen,"  said  Jones,  "here  is  all 
^'our  good  healths,  and  a  truce,  I  say,  to  attacks 
on  ])rincipals ;  it  is  so  like  the  Radicals  that  I 
abominate  such  conduct." 

"  Ah,"  said  Ogle,  "  there  goes  the  cloven  foot. 
So  long  as  you  were  a  common  clerk  you  could 
abuse  principals  as  well  as  your  neighbours ;  but 
^^hen  I  heard  of  old  Trotter's  death,  and  that 
you  were  to  succeed  him,  I  knew  how  it  would 
be.   There  never  yet  was  a  head-clerk  any  better." 

"  Except  me,"  ejaculated  Rankin.  "  I  have  been 
a  head-clerk  some  years  now ;  and  saving  when 
discipline  required  to  be  vindicated,  I  never  was 
uppish." 

"  Who  are  you  head  clerk  over  ?"  asked  Mori- 
son,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  passion. 

"  You  1"  said  the  imperturbable  Rankin. 

"  Over  me  ?"  replied  the  angry  youth.  "  I  defy 
vou,  and,  in  proof,  I'll  fight  you  this  very  moment! 
Don't  keep  me  back.  Ogle,  I  want  to  pull  his 
nose  I  Hang  it,  sir,  Jones  may  snub  you,  but  he 
f  han't  snub  me !" 

Jones  and  Ogle  kept  back  the  impetuous  lad, 
while  Rankin  coolly  continued  to  smoke  his  pipe. 
At  length  said  that  worthy,  "  We  must  in  future 
drink  Jenny'p  twopenny,  otherwise  murder  will  be 
committed.  I  can  excuse  Willy's  anger,  ])ut  his 
ing^titude  affects  me^— and  that,  too,  after  I  have 
taught  him  the  forms  of  process.  However,  I 
forgive  him  I "  This  concession  was  met  with  ap- 
probation by  all  except  Morison;  who  seeing,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  genenu  feeling  was  pacific,  sulkily 
agreed  to  an  armistice 

*  I  saw  your  governor's  daughter  to-day,"  said 
Bankin;  "she  is  getting  up  to  be  a  bouncing 
lass !  She  was  in  Mtzgibbon's  shop  buying  some 
stuff  to  fix  tree-leaves  on  paper.    I  didn't  suppose 


she  was  given  to  that  sort  of  thing !  She  asked 
Fitzgibbon  what  was  best  for  the  purpose;  he 
recommended  something  which  she  had  tried 
before.  The  doctor  then  looked  at  that  pale-faced 
chap,  Turner — your  friend,  Morison — and  he  at  once 
told  her  what  to  use ;  and  showed  her  something 
of  the  kind  that  he  had  done.  By  jingo  1  if  you 
had  seen  how  foolish  Fitzgibbon  looked  when  the 
two  chattered  together  about  calices,  corollas,  or 
some  stuff  of  that  kind !  I'll  be  whipped  if  Turner 
does  not  turn  out  a  clever  fellow !" 

"  He  is  a  grand  speaker  at  our  debating-club," 
said  Ogle,  "  when  metaphysics  is  introduced,  but 
nothing  on  constitutional  history ;  and  as  for  ale, 
unless  he  gets  beer  in  Anthony's  kitchen,  I  don't 
think  he  ever  tastes  liquor  I" 

"Strange,"  added  Morison,  "that  Miss  Gra- 
ham should  speak  to  a  creature  like  Turner,  when 
she  would  scarcely  look  at  me  in  the  mail-coach 
last  week." 

"Why?"  answered  Jones.  "What  right  had 
she  to  speak  to  you  ?  You  bad  no  business  with 
her ;  whereas  in  the  apothecary's  she  was  pur- 
chasing ointment  Remember,  too,  you  are  only 
a  clerk — she  an  heiress !" 

'^  I  am  as  good  as  she,  any  day !" 

"  Indeed  ?  Ludovicko  Grant's  nephew  as  good 
as  John  Graham's  daughter  ? — that's  a  {?ood  joke  l" 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,  it  is  no  joke !  My  father  was  a 
rich  man,  and  my  uncle  is  rapidly  becoming  one." 

"  Aye,  but  w^ho  was  your  father  ?  and  how  is 
your  uncle  becoming  rich  ?  These  are  the  rubs 
and  tlie  pinchings  of  the  shoe !" 

"  1  know  that  my  father  was  a  gentleman ;  and 
as  to  my  uncle's  wealth,  he  has  made  it  by  his 
own  hands,  and  not  got  it  by  accident,  like  your 
master." 

"  But  what  authority  have  you  that  your  father 
was  a  gentleman,  except  an  old  fool  of  a  nurse  who 
may  have  told  you  that  to  keep  you  quiet?  I 
dare  say  Rankin,  or  any  of  us,  would  tell  you  the 
same  thing  to  save  our  heads,  if  you  should  happen 
to  get  into  one  of  your  fits.  Oh,  you  need  not 
look  sour ;  if  you  are  to  associate  with  us  it  must 
be  on  equal  terms  ;  try  if  your  gentlemanly  birth 
will  carry  you  into  any  better  society  !  When  I 
was  your  age  I  never  got  higher  up  than  to  class 
with  'prentices ;  but  Rankin  has  taken  you  by 
the  hand  too  soon,  my  lackanapes  !" 

During  the  address  Morison  had  again  worked 
himself  into  a  state  of  excitement  higher  than  be- 
fore; his  swarthy  face  assumed  a  hue  of  blackness ; 
the  cold  sweat  stood  on  his  forehead,  and  the  veins 
of  the  temples  swelled  like  cords.  He  was  too  angry 
to  spealc ;  but  seizing  a  large  glass  off  the  table,  he 
hurled  it  at  the  head  of  his  censor.  Expecting  a 
missile,  Jones  w-as  on  the  alert;  and  slightly  duck- 
ing, the  vessel  missed  hinu  But  his  danger  was 
only  aggravated  by  the  escape ;  for  next  moment 
Morison  sprang  over  the  table,  and  seizing  his 
antagonist's  handkerchief,  twisted  it  so  violently 
that,  before  assistance  could  be  rendered,  poor 
Jones's  face  blackened  like  that  of  his  assailant, 
and  his  eyes  rolled  in  agony.  Rankin  and  Ogle, 
seeing  that  active  treatment  had  become  neces- 
sary, fell  simultaneously  on  Morison,  and,  causing 
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Mm  to  relax  his  liold,  flung  him  back  on  his  seat. 
At  this  juncture  the  window-sash  wasopened  from 
the  outside,  and  a  face  looked  in  upon  them,  first 
grinning  hideously,  and  then  laughing  most  ob- 
streperously. It  was  Skipton  the  brazier,  who, 
being  remarkable  for  strength  and  courage,  enjoyed 
the  melee  as  excellent  pastime. 

"I  marvel,  gentlemen,*'  said  the  artificer,  "  that 
vour  concern  for  the  widow  and  fatherless  is  so 
great  as  to  raise  such  a  dnst  in  the  hostelry,  and 
so  denude  the  Dowager  Lady  Findlay  of  her 
license.  I  take  it  that  one  of  the  justices  has 
been  privy  to  your  doings!  Coming  round  by 
the  back  entrance,  I  spied  a  fellow  stooping  down 
and  listening;  and  thinking  that  he  had  no  business 
in  such  a  subterranean  place,  I  gave  him  a  very 
potite  kick.  On  starting  up  his  hat  fell  off;  and  as 
he  seemed  inclined  to  be  combative,  I  gave  him  a 
ceremonious  slap  with  my  open  palm,  which  had 
the  effect  of  making  him  abdicate.  Ecce  signum, 
2R  Sir  John  Falstaff  says,  here  is  his  helmet  I" 

"  We  are  done,  sold,  defunct,  up  the  spout ;  the 
game's  up  T'   said  Rankin. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Jones,  now  able 
to  aspirate. 

"We  may  just  as  well  go  to  Botany  Bay  at 
once.  Mutch  was  taken  away  from  the  evil  that 
is  to  come ;  but  here  are  we  left  to  be  cut  up, 
nobody  knows  how  T 

"  Speak  without  hyperbolicals,  young  man,"  said 
Skipton. 

"  Well,  then,  that  is  Ludovicko's  hat ! — don't  you 
see  L.  G.  in  the  inside  ?  He  has  heard  all  our  con- 
versation, and,  before  Heaven  I  he  will  do  for  the 
B'hole  of  us  before  the  year  is  out" 

"  This  comes  of  drinking  ale,"  sighed  Ogle. 

''This  comes  of  drinking  with  nincompoops," 
said  Morison,  with  a  scowL  **  If  you  were  not  a 
set  of  low-bom  fellows  you  would  not  be  so 
frightened.  I  have  more  to  fear  from  my  uncle 
tluj]  any  one  of  you,  and  I  don't  care  a  straw." 
And  turning  on  his  heel,  be  walked  off. 

"  Well  done,  Hotspur  l"  said  Skipton.  "A plague 
of  all  cowards,  say  I.  Maiden,  bring  me  a  tankard, 
and  let  it  be  foaming :  for  of  late  your  mamma's 
liquor  has  been  flat  and  unprofitable.  And  so  I 
had  the  honour  of  kicking  and  smiting  your  em- 
ployer, Mr.  Rankin  ?  Had  I  known  it  at  the  time 
I  should  have  been  a  little  more  emphatic.  It  is 
not  always  that  one  has  an  opportunity  of  slapping 
an  attorney  at  the  hour '  when  Margaret's  dark  and 
grimly  ghost  stood  up  at  William's  feet,'  and  when 
no  tipstaff  can  see,  hear,  or  identify." 

"Low-bom  fellows!"  said  Jones;  "low-bom, 

kdeedl    The  upstart  is  off  without  paying  his 

fiiare  of  the  reckoning.    I  have  no  objections  to 

meet  yon,  Bankin;  but  if  you  bring  that  young 

whelp  with  you  again.  Til  leave  the  room ;  mind 

that  r 

"He  comes  no  more  with  me,"  replied  Rankin. 
"  When  he  was  yotmger  I  could  control  him ;  but 


now  that  he  is  getting  strong  he  is  getting  trouble- 
some, and  when  he  flies  into  these  burst  of  passion 
he  does  not  care  for  consequences.  But,  for  all  his 
fire,  he  is  a  sneak  at  bottom.  I  know  why  he  is 
not  afraid  of  his  uncle.  He  happened  to  be  de- 
fending him  to-night ;  and  if  he  could  raise  himself 
a  single  step  with  Ludovicko,  he  would  peach 
against  me  in  a  moment.  However,  he  can  do  his 
worst ;  he  is  no  clerk,  and  Grant  can  get  nobody 
that  will  do  his  work  so  well  as  I  do  for  the  same 
salary." 

"Now,  gentlemen  all,  have  done  with  those 
dirty,  professional  remarks,"  said  Skipton.  "  Will 
any  of  you  lend  a  hand  for  the  *  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,'  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  St.  Yarrold  ? 
Mr.  Ogle,  your  Macassar  has  had  no  effect  on  your 
beard ;  you  could  do  Lucy  Ashton  without  shaving. 
That  fiery  gent.  Morison  would  make  a  good 
Ravensworth ;  but  ever  since  he  broke  the  violon- 
cello over  the  hump-back  of  old  Deighton,  the 
cornet-a-piston  man,  I  have  vowed  that  he  shall 
never  more  be  officer  of  mine.  Jones,  will  you  be 
Sir  William  Ashton  ?" 

"  I  would  prefer  a  Shakspearian  character." 

"  The  age  has  grown  picked.  There  are  so  few 
understand  Shakspeare  that  I  could  not  think  of 
playing  from  him  with  any  but  regular  dramaticals. 
*  Demons  of  death,  come  settle  on  my  soul.' "  Here 
Skipton  made  some  horrible  faces,  and,  in  tum,  gave 
"  Saddle  white  Surrey !"  "  Off  with  his  head  t"  "  Is 
that  a  dagger  I  see  before  me?"  and  other  tit-bits 
of  the  Swan  of  Avon,  to  the  amusement  of  his 
auditors ;  for,  although  Skipton  was  a  bad  player, 
so  far  as  stage  business  was  concerned,  he  gave 
such  ludicrous  mixtures  of  the  terrible  and  facetious 
in  his  exhibitions  that  no  risible  faculties  could 
withstand  him.  "I'm  infirm  of  purpose,"  con- 
tinued the  would-be  tragedian;  "and,  as  I  see 
no  hope  of  amicable  adjustment,  the  poor  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Yarrold  must  get  amateurs  some- 
where else.  But,  by-the-way,  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Ogle,  as  some  of  your  Craigallan  gentry  would 
likely  be  there,  it  might  have  been  worth  your 
while  to  have  shown  off  before  them." 

"  The  very  reason  why  we  could  not  go.  Pray 
do  you  ever  go  out  there  at  night  now  ?" 

"  Occasionally  I  do ;  but  the  walls  are  so  high, 
and  so  many  petty  visitors  going  backward  and 
forward,  that  1  have  not  the  same  solitude  as 
before.  But  I  have  a  great  mind  to  pay  my 
addresses  to  the  heiress ;  she  makes  purchases  of  mo, 
and  always  looks  tender  when  I  throw  out  Romeo 
and  Juliet  touches.  By  the  bye,  to  keep  things 
clear  with  my  future  father-in-law,  I  have  fur- 
nished chattels  to  the  Minerva  sufficient  to  make 
up  that  overdraft  in  Godfrey's  time,  Mr.  Jones." 

"  Past  twelve  I"  said  Jenny  Findlay,  opening  the 
door. 

"  Exit  Lady  Randolph  I"  echoed  Skipton. 

{To  be  amtintied.) 
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"Ah,  then,  y*r  honour's  the  clever  jindeman! 
Faix,  ye've  driv'  a  car  y'rself  before  now.  Bedad, 
we  decaived  the  baste  entirely.  G'lang,  sir-rr! 
Tw-w-rrr !" 

This  compliment  I  earned  in  the  following  man- 
ner, Mts.  Peregrine  and  myself  were  seated  side 
by  side,  and  spun  merrily  down  the  hill  out  of  the 
town  of  Kenmare,  when,  about  a  mile  on  the  road 
which  leads  along  the  north  shore  of  the  bay,  the 
"  baste"  set  his  feet  out  determinedly  before  him, 
slid  about  ten  yards  almost  on  his  haunches,  the 
pad  went  on  to  his  neck,  the  collar  on  to  his  ears, 
and  the  car  (to  borrow  a  nautical  phrase)  struck  on 
the  sharp  rocks  which  projected,  thinly  covered  by 
skin,  on  each  side  of  the  stump  of  his  rat  tail,  which 
he  tucked  firmly  between  them,  for  shelter  from 
the  blow.  He  shook  his  ears,  and  said,  as  plain  as 
a  horse  could  speak,  "  Sir  and  madam,  you  may 
do  and  say  what  you  like,  but  further  I  go  not" 

"  He's  a  good  little  horse,  ma'am.  Pity  he's  a 
bit  of  sulk  in  him,"  said  Paddy. 

That  may  be  said  of  more  than  horses,  thought  I. 

Paddy  tried  all  the  persuasives  of  oaths,  flattery, 
and  whipcord.  "  Turn  him  round  sharp  two  or 
three  times,  and  start  him  off  before  he  knows 
which  way  his  head  is,"  said  L 

The  manoeuvre  was  perfectly  successful,  and 
*jarned  me  Paddy's  applause,  as  above  reported.  It 
lid  very  well  in  an  Irish  car,  but  I  do  not  advise  any 
of  my  readers  to  try  the  experiment  in  a  cruelty- 
van. 

I  had  heard  much  of  Valentia,  and  more  of  Dar- 
rynane ;  and  finding  myself  at  Kenmare  one  fine 
day,  early  in  last  September,  I  resolved  to  see  both. 
I  do  not  wonder  at  the  repugnance  of  the  "  baste" 
to  forward  my  wishes,  for  he  had  somediing  like 
forty  miles  before  him.  The  greater  part  of  the 
road,  however,  is  level  and  easy,  winding  along 
the  north  shore  of  Kenmare  Bay,  which  lay  like  a 
fitreak  of  silver  at  our  feet,  backed  by  a  hill  appro- 
priately called  the  Hungry  Mountain,  which  forms 
a  barrier  between  it  and  Bantry  Bay ;  and  behind 
us  rose  the  giant  peak  of  Cam  Tual,  the  highest 
moimtain  in  Ireland.  Gradually,  as  we  approached 
Sneem  (where  we.  stopped  for  an  hour  to  rest  and 
feed  tlie  "  baste"),  the  Atlantic  opened  before  us, 
with  rugged  islands  standing  up  in  it  as  if  a 
barrowful  of  mountains  had  been  timibled  into  the 
sea.  The  road  became  more  hilly  after  passing 
this  half-way  house,  and  crossed  several  spurs  of 
the  mountain,  which  ran  abruptly  out  seaward,  and 
concealed  the  bay  from  us ;  as  we  reached  the  top 
of  one  of  these  Darrynane  suddenly  opened  upon 
us.  No  description  tliat  I  have  ever  seen  has  done 
justice  to  the  singular  beauty  of  this  view. 

Darrynane  nestles  in  a  thick  wood  which  springs 
luxuriantly  up,  sheltered  from  the  Atlantic  by  a 
stalwart  arm  of  the  mountain,  which  encircles  and 


seems  to  clasp  it  to  its  rugged  bosom.  A  meadow 
of  the  most  vivid  green  lies  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing, and  stretches  down  towards  a  bright  strip  of 
sandy  beach  (a  beautiful  object  on  a  rock-bound 
coast),  which  shoots  out  towards  the  little  island 
on  which  stand  the  fragments  of  the  abbey.  The 
mountains  close  round  the  bay  on  the  land  side,, 
and  the  fantastic  forms  of  Scara  and  Hog  Island 
seem  to  guard  it  to  seaward  like  two  gigantic 
sentinels. 

"  The  last  jintleman  as  I  druv  to  Darrj'uane 
before  the  Liberator  died — rest  his  soule ! — W8S» 
a  mighty  grate  inimy  of  the  Liberator  up  in 
Dublin ;  only  he  came  down  hero  to  see  him  on 
some  law  business.  'Don't  take  the  horse  out^' 
says  he,  *  I'll  ounly  be  stopping  a  quartlier  of  an 
hour.*  *  Very  well,  sir,'  says  I.  Well,  sir,  the 
Liberator  wouldn't  hear  of  it :  first  he  must  see 
the  hounds,  or  he  couldn't  talk  to  him  at  all ;  and 
thin  he  must  see  a  hunt,  and  shure  he  couldn't  do 
that  till  the  nexth  day ;  and  thin  there  was  Misther 
Maurice's  yacht,  the  same  ye  see  yender ;  and  thin, 
beyunt  and  above  all,  there  was  tbe  champain  and 
the  clar  t  as  must  be  dhrunk.  And  so,  to  make 
short  work  of  it,  bedad  he  stopped  there  three 
days,  an'  myself  with  him ;  an'  sure  it  was  little 
himself  and  the  Liberator  were  inimies  afther  that* 
Ah,  sir,  there's  a  change  since  those  times !" 

A  change  indeed  I  The  very  bridge  over  which 
the  mighty  of  the  land,  by  genius,  learning,  birth,, 
and  wealth,  flocked  to  the  presence  of  him  who 
was  then  mightiest  among  tiiem,  over  which  the 
bare-footed  post-boy,  witli  his  tin  horn  dangling 
from  his  neck,  bore  those  missives,  dated  "  Darry* 
nane  Abbey,"  which  shook  the  kingdom  from  Cape 
Clear  to  Fair  Head  — that  very  bridge  is  broken 
down,  and  lies  in  fragments  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream  it  spanned. 

Passing  Darrynane,  the  road  winds  along  the 
face  of  the  hill,  crosses  the  isthmus  which  unites 
Hog  Head  to  the  main  land,  and  Ballyskilligs  Bay 
opens  before  us.  From  this  point  a  gentle  descent 
leads  to  Waterville,  where  we  were  to  get  a  fresh 
car  and  horse  for  the  rest  of  our  journey  to 
Valentia.  We  passed  the  door  of  a  National 
School :  at  the  sight  of  a  car  the  whole  contents 
of  the  school-house  turned  out  From  the  leggy, 
lanky,  loose,  narrow-shouldered  gossoon,  who  had 
attained  the  heigljit  but  not  the  proportions  of 
manhood — a  sort  of  rough  sketch  of  a  man  done 
with  dots  and  strokes — down  to  the'  round  urchin 
who  more  resembled  a  grub  turned  out  of  a  nut, 
the  whole  learning  of  the  barony,  hugging  their 
books  to  their  bosoms  like  William  of  Deloraine, 
poured  down  the  hill  after  us. 

A  clutch  on  the  hind-rail  of  the  car  was  the 
prize  of  the  race.  The  excitement  was  prodigious  ; 
the  Derby  was  nothing  to  it    They  shouted,  they 
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lau.o^lied..  they  yelled.    Down  goes  the  favourite ! — 
faalf-ft-iloEen  who  were  pressing  him  hard  tumble 
over  his  prostrate   form  in  n  ruck.     A  shout  of 
emulation  rises  from  the  field ;  he's  up  again  with 
fresh  wind,  he  regains  his  place !    No ;  that  en- 
vians  little  imp  whom  he  passes  snatches  his  cap 
from  his  head,  and  flings  it  back ;  he  stops  with  a 
6cowl  and  a  curse.     We  look  behind:  the  road 
for  half-a-mile   is  studded  with  panting  urchins ; 
three  only  keep  up  the  chase,  and  they  resign  it 
unwillingly  as  we  drive  over  the  bridge,  and  into 
the  wild  little  village  of  Waterville. 
*'  Could  we  have  a  car  on  to  Valentia  ?" 
"  Sure  we  could.     iN'asn't  there  an  illigant  car 
standing  right  forcnenst  us?" 
"  And  a  horse  T 

Ilemembcr,  reader,  in  Ireland  a  car  does  not 
include  a  horse.  They  very  frequently  belong  to 
two  different  people.     So  it  was  here. 

"  Run,  for  the  life  of  ye !  Sure  Barney'll  let  the 
gintlemau  have  his  horse." 

Barney,  I  found  on  inquiry,  lived  a  mile  off,  and 
his  horse  was  out  on  the  moimtain ;  but  there  was 
HO  help  for  it,  so  I  lighted  my  cigar  and  strolled 
down  to  the  shore  of  Ballyskilligs  Bay. 

I  know  no  sunsets  so  gorgeous  as  those  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland.  The  sea  was  perfectly  calm, 
and  it  was  only  the  long  interval  that  occurred 
between  each  ripple  of  the  tide,  which  broke  in 
a  silvery  string  on  the  shingles  of  the  beach, 
that  told  me  that  the  Atlantic  lay  sleeping  in  its 
might  at  my  feet  The  mountains  of  Iveragh 
and  Dunkerron  were  literally  bathed  in  golden 
raya.  Hog  Head  stood  out  bold  and  black  as^ainst 
the  sinking  light,  and  the  mountains  behind  Bally- 
Ekilligs  frowned  daiitly  from  the  opposite  horn  of 
the  bay. 

I  turned  unwillingly  away,  and  walked  slowly 
hack  towards  the  village.  Mrs.  Peregrine,  who,  like 
Falstaff,  had  been  "  taking  her  ease  at  her  inn," 
joined  me  with  the  tidings  that  Barney's  horse  had 
not  yet  made  his  appearance,  and  that  a  dance  was 
going  on  in  the  A'illage  street  The  latter  part  of  her 
inteUigence  was  confirmed  by  the  notes  of  a  bag- 
pipe ;  and  presently  a  fair,  handsome,  well-grown 
girl  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  came  up  to  us,  and, 
with  all  maiden  modesty,  challenged  me  to  be  her 
partner  in  a  jig,  I  expressed  my  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, and  my  regret  that  I  could  no  more  dance 
a  jig  tlian  a  polka ;  that  I  was  like  the  famous 
knight  I  have  just  mentioned,  "  old,  cold,  withered, 
and -married."  "But,"  said  I,  "so  pretty  a  girl 
as  you  can  never  want  partners.  There  is  that  lad 
in  the  cap,  now,  would  give  his  ears  to  dance  with 
you,  I'm  sure." 

"Ah,  that's  the  dancing  masther  hisself !"  whis- 
pered an  old  woman  in  a  tone  of  alarm. 

The  great  man  whose  dignity  I  had  unwittingly 
trenched  upon  came  forward  with  the  air  of  a 
prince,  made  a  graceful  bow  to  the  bare-footed 
beaoty,  and  led  her  into  the  circle,  where  they 
performed  wonderful  feats  of  agility. 

He  was  indeed  the  dancing-master,  and  had  been 
«o  for  two  years,  as  he  informed  mo ;  he  also  told 
me  he  was  ''an  unhealthy  dancing-master,  unless 
he  coold  get  the  price  of  the  baccy."    His  cottage 


stood  '•  convanient,"  and  to  it  the  whole  party  pre- 
sently adjourned.  Oh  for  the  pencil  of  my  friend, 
Frederick  Goodall,  to  depict  the  scene  in  that 
cabin  ! — the  intense  gravity  of  the  figures  of  every 
age  that  lined  the  walls,  the  mild  evening  light 
streaming  in  at  the  low  door,  which  faced  the  west, 
and  encountering  the  glare  from  the  glowing  turf 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room ;  and  in  the  midst 
the  dancing-master,  who  stood  about  five  feet 
nothing,  giving  lessons  in  his  art  to — whom  do 
my  readers  suppose  ? — the  youths  and  maidens  of 
Iveragh?  No  such  thing — to  a  stalwart  police- 
man of  six  foot  three,  in  his  full  uniform !  This 
goodly  pupil  went  through  the  evolutions  as 
gravely  as  if  he  was  being  put  through  his  facings 
by  a  drill-sergeant  Indeed,  the  same  spirit  of 
seriousness  seemed  to  inspire  the  whole  company ; 
and  I  should  have  felt  a  smile  as  misplaced  as  in  a 
Quakers'  meeting. 

Barney's  horse  made  his  appearance  at  last 
How  shall  I  describe  this  animal?  No  pen 
can  do  it:  and  no  pencil  that  I  know  in 
the  present  day.  He  was  hard  upon  eighteen 
hands ;  yet  he  stood  on  less  ground  than  almost 
any  animal  of  his  species  (if  ho  could  be  said  to  be 
of  any  species)  I  have  seen.  He  was  more  like 
two  bipeds  imnaturally  united  than  like  one  qua- 
druped. His  head  was  like  a  boot -jack,  he  had  an 
ewe  neck,  a  bare,  straight  shoulder,  a  pair  of  mar- 
vellous calf  knees,  from  the  position  of  his  feet 
(which  were  as  flat  as  oyster-shells)  he  must  have 
joined  the  policeman  in  taking  lessons  from  the 
dancing-master,  his  middle  piece  resembled  that 
of  a  cow  in  daily  expectation  of  an  interesting 
event,  and  his  quarters  were  like  the  narrow,  steep 
thatched  roof  of  a  Northamptonshire  cottage ;  in 
colour,  aspect,  and  general  character  and  expression 
he  strongly  resembled  a  dromedary  in  white  cotton 
stockings.  Notwithstanding  this  imprepossessing 
exterior,  I  was  delighted  to  see  him ;  and  when  once 
set  in  motion,  he  went  away  like  a  steam-engine. 
The  eight  miles  to  the  ferry-house  were  quickly 
passed. 

It  had  been  market-day  at  Cahircivcen,  and  we 
met  party  after  party  of  the  "  pisantry" — two  or 
three  on  a  horse,  eight  or  ten  on  a  car,  and  then  a 
group  of  laughing  girls,  in  their  ample  blue  cloaks, 
on  foot  When  we  reached  the  ferry-house  it  was 
dark;  here  and  there  a  star  looked  out  from  a 
break  in  the  clouds,  which  had  been  gathering  since 
sunset  It  was  low  water,  the  ferry-boat  was 
aground,  and  to  all  appearance  likely  to  remain 
so ;  for  it  lay  deep  in  the  water,  filled  by  a  party 
from  Cahirciveen,  who  resisted  all  the  exhortation  a 
which  were  addressed  to  them  by  the  ferryman  to 
lighten  and  get  her  afloat  The  water  was  black 
and  still,  like  a  sheet  of  dark  glass,  except  where  a 
single  bright  streak  shot  across  it  from  the  light 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  off  on  the  opposite 
shore.  Three  or  four  strong  fellows  were  up  to 
their  hips  in  the  water  shoving  manfully  at  the 
boat ;  some  of  the  men  in  her  had  scythes,  which 
they  tossed  about  familiarly,  but  which  looked  to 
my  eye  like  anytliing  but  comfortable  bedfellowE. 
They  yelled,  jabbered,  and  swore  in  Gaelic;  and 
several  of  the  party  had  been  no  bad  customera  to 
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the  shebeen  shop  in  Gahirciveen  that  evening.  It 
was  a  welcome  sight  and  sound  to  me  when  the 
bright  streak  broke  into  sparkles,  and  I  heard  the 
oars  knock  in  the  rullocks  of  the  "  other  boat," 
which  was  approaching  from  the  opposite  side. 

"  That's  the  light  boat,"  said  the  ferryman : "  it'll 
be  more  pleasant  for  the  lady." 

"  Very  much,"  said  I.     "  Now,  jump  in." 

Mrs.  Peregrine  jumped. 

"  Toss  in  the  carpet-bag.  Push  off,  lads,"  and 
away  we  went;  the  Graelic  conversation  falling 
fainter  and  fainter  on  our  ears  as  we  pulled  towards 
the  light  which  shone  in  Mrs.  Roper's  hospitable 
window. 

The  interior  of  the  excellent  little  hostel  kept 
by  that  worthy  lady  was  all  we  saw  of  the  Island 
of  Valentia  tliat  evening.  The  next  morning  I 
chartered  a  car  for  the  day.  Valentia  is  six  or 
seven  miles  long,  and  about  half  that  breadth. 
One  pretty  good  road  runs  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  island  between  the  high  ridge  of 
land  which  rises  gradually  along  the  north  side, 
and  the  sound  which  separates  it  from  the  main  land 
on  the  south.  Another  road,  principally  used  as 
a  means  of  access  to  the  slate-quarry,  skirts  the 
higher  ground,  and  joins  the  road  just  mentioned 
at  each  end  of  the  i^lnnd. 

The  slate-quarry  itself  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island.  The  slabs  are  of  a  large  size,  and  the  grain 
of  the  stone  peculiarly  fine.  It  affords  employ- 
ment for  a  considerable  number  of  persons ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island,  where  the  village  is  situated,  has  altogether 
a  comfortable  and  well-to-do  look.  Far  otherwise 
the  western  extremity.  A  more  wretched  con- 
geries of  human  sties  than  that  which  clusters 
together  at  the  point  where  the  road  terminates  I 
have  seldom  seen.  Here  we  left  our  car ;  and  as 
visitors  to  this  place  are  too  rare  to  have  taught 
the  inbabitants  the  tormenting  custom  of  follow- 
ing one's  steps  everywhere,  on  one  pretext  or  other, 
which  annoys  one  so  much  at  Killarney  and  other 
touristed  places,  we  proceeded  on  our  way  unat- 
tended. A  gentle,  inclined  plane  of  the  finest  and 
shortest  possible  turf  leads  to  the  solitary  and  de- 
serted tower  which  marks  the  top  of  Brea  Head. 
The  traces  of  the  military  road  are  iust  perceptible. 
The  tower  is  one  of  the  line  of  buildings  of  a  similar 
kind  which  w^ere  erected  as  signal  points  on  the 
prominent  headlands  all  along  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  during  the  war.  Their  utter  solitariness, 
the  removal  or  destruction  of  every  particle  of 
woodwork,  and  the  ceaseless  battering  of  the 
weather,  have  given  to  these  lonely  and  picturesque 
buildings  a  far  more  antiquated  air  than  they  are 
really  entitled  to. 

Familiar  as  the  coast  of  the  wild  west  has 
become  to  my  eye,  the  power  of  its  grand  and 
stern  beauty  over  my  mind  has  increased  with 
habit  It  is  only  after  long  intimacy  that  the  highest 
works  of  nature  or  of  art  exercise  their  full  powers 
over  the  soul.  Bhakspeare  and  Raphae],  to  be 
known  and  loved,  must  be  long  and  intimately 
studied ;  and  a  closer  and  more  patient  study  must 
he  give  who  would  engrave  on  his  heart  the  mighty 
picture  which  Nature  has  herself  painted  in  her 


sternest  mood,  and  note  down  the  words  which, 
she  speaks  in  the  deep  voice  of  the  rock  and  the 
wave. 

The  precipice  of  Brea  Head  is  broken  transversely 
to  the  strata  of  slatey  rock  of  which  the  i  aland 
is  formed.  The  consequence  is  that,  instead  of  the 
smooth  perpendicular  face  which  Sleive  League 
preseuta  to  the  Atlantic,  the  rock  is  jagged  and  cut 
into  all  sorts  of  fantastical  recesses  and  projections. 
Sea-fowl  of  all  kinds,  from  the  heavy,  brown  booby- 
gull,  soberly  flapping  his  way  along,  with  his  bill 
stuck  out  straight  before  him  (a  man-of-businesa- 
looking  bird),  to  the  elegant  kittiwake  and  sea- 
swallow,  sailed  gracefully  below  our  feet;  the 
snowy  rock-pigeons  sat  tranquilly  in  the  crannies  ;. 
the  cormorants,  still  and  black  as  the  rock  itself, 
perched  on  solitary  points  no  great  height  from 
the  water,  into  which  they  now  and  then  plunged 
with  short,  straight,  determined  flight;  and  the 
wild  yelp  of  the  eagles  echoed  from  crag  to  crag. 
Far  to  seaward,  the  Bkilligs  reared  their  rugged 
heads;  Pufi&n  Island,  jagged  like  the  teeth  of  a 
saw,  lay  beneath  us  to  the  south ;  the  giant  Branden 
guarded  the  north  side  of  Dingle  Bay,  and  the  Bias- 
kets  stretched  forth  to  the  west ;  whilst  Tiraght  stood 
high,  stern,  and  abrupt  beyond  them — a  fitting 
advanced-guard  of  the  furthest  out-post  of  Europe. 
The  narrow,  tortuous,  and,  at  low  water,  shallow 
sound,  which  forms  the  southern  entrance  of  the 
harbour  of  Valentia,  lay  towards  the  east,  with 
Port  Magee  at  its  entrance,  and  the  Iveragh 
mountains  at  the  back.  We  lay  long  on  the  short,, 
dry  turf,  enjoying  the  warm  sun,  and  gazing  on 
the  beauties  around  us,  and  returned  slowly  and 
reluctantly  to  our  car. 

We  visited  the  slate-quarries,  drove  behind  the 
ELnight  of  Kerry's  comfortable-looking  residence^ 
and  arrived  at  the  inn.  Mrs.  Roper  was  in  what 
Brother  Jonathan  calls  ^'a  tarnation  nip  and 
frizzle  of  a  fix."  Other  traveller  had  arrived. 
We  gladly  shared  our  sitting-room  with  them,  but 
some  difficulty  arose  when  the  accommodation  for 
the  night  became  the  subject  of  discussion.  Our 
intention  was  to  rise  early,  cross  the  ferr}',  and 
take  a  car  on  to  Gahirciveen,  in  time  to  catch  the 
mail  car  from  that  place  to  Killarney.  It  occurred 
to  me,  that  by  sleeping  at  Gahirciveen  we  should 
shorten  our  next  day's  journey,  besides  the  incident 
tal  advantage  of  conveniencing  Mrs.  Ropc-r  and 
her  other  guests.  The  evening  was  beautifuL 
The  slender  masts  of  the  schooner  which  lay 
imder  shelter  of  Beginish  were  reflected  in  the  still 
water.  The  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  just  caught 
the  old  castle  of  Bally carbury,  and  shone  full  on 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  behind  it ;  the  shadows 
lay  dark  and  deep  on  the  valley  down  which  the 
Valentia  river  poured  with  the  united  velocity  of 
stream  and  tide ;  but  Gahirciveen  lay  only  a  few 
miles  up  its  course,  and  a  couple  of  strong  lads,  in 
a  light  boat^  would  pull  up  against  the  current  in 
little  more  than  an  hour.  A  stout  fellow,  who 
had  lost  one  eye  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  and 
who  belonged  to  the  crew  of  Mr.  Crosbie  of 
Ardfert's  yacht,  procured  ub  the  loan  of  a  light 
skiff,  and,  with  a  wild-looking  lad,  w^ho  answered 
to  the  name  of  ^  Jack/'  and  was  the  object  of  con* 
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slant  gibes  from  his  tougher  companion,  for  having 
been  sea-sick  on  an  expedition  to  the  Skilligs, 
polled  ns  across  the  deep  harbour,  in  which  ships 
of  any  burden,  if  they  once  have  the  hick  to  hit 
the  narrow  entrance,  may  be  as  safe  as  if  they  were 
in  the  Hamoaze.  The  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
marked  by  the  lighthouse  and  Cromwell's  Fort, 
opened  behind,  ns ;  and  the  daylight  faded  as  we 
held  our  course  up  the  river,  hugging  the  shore  on 
our  right,  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  pow^'  of 
the  main  current* 

A  small  pier  projects  from  the  shore  at  a  right 
angle,  just  before  you  arrive  at  Cahirciveen;  and 
past  iJiie  end  of  this  the  dark,  clear  waters,  heaped 
up  hy  their  velocity,  rushed  in  that  still  oily 
unbroken  stream  which  gives  the  most  impressive 
idea  of  their  power. 

"  Keep  her  head  well  up,  sir  I"  shouted  Poly- 
phemus.   I   put  the   tiller   "hard  a-port."     Our 
litde   boat    cut   sharply  into  the  bank  of  water 
which  boiled  and  sparkled  round  her  prow ;  she 
trembled  for  a  moment  with  the  shock,  and  then 
half-a-dozen  vigorous  strokes  from   Polyphemus 
and  Jack  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  jetty  at 
which  we  were  to  land.     The  boatmen  shouldered 
our  carpet-bags,  and  we  marched  after  them  to 
the  Hotel  of  CWhirciveen.     After  the  comfortable 
quarters  we    had    left  at  Mrs.  RoperV,  the  first 
aspect  of  the  place  vrsa  not  inviting.   The  house  was 
iull ;  there  was  some  demur  as  to  beds ;  but  "  Place 
anx  dames"  is  a  maxim  practically  acted  upon  in 
Ireland ;  and  the  best  room  in  the  house  was  forth- 
with placed  at  Mrs.  Peregrine's  command  by  a 
gentleman  who   turned  out  the  next  day  to  be  a 
very  agreeable   travelling-companion  on  the  mail 
car.     I  ordered  tea,  gave  one  or  two  suggestions 
for  making  the  room  more  comfortable,  and  then 
we  strolled  out    to  give  time  for  our  wishes  to  be 
carried  into  eflFect.      When  we  returned,  a  bright 
torf-fire  was  blazing'  up  in  the  room ;  and,  as  we 
passed  the  window,  I  saw  by  its  light  a  little  girl 


with  her  nose  in  the  milk-jug  which  was  set  out 
for  our  tea. 

"  Look  at  that  kitten  lapsing  the  cream  I"  sail 
I  to  Mrs.  Peregrine. 

"You  shall  have  the  first  pour!"  she  replied; 
and  she  kept  her  word. 

"  Very  fair  tea — capital  eggs — famou3  mutton- 
chops — we  want  some  dry  toast  I" 

The  door  opened ;  the  waiter  set  the  toast-rack 
down  before  Mrs.  Peregrine.  Her  countenance 
fell. 

''Did  you  see  that  man's  hands?*  said  she,  as 
soon  as  he  had  left  the  room.  "Do  you  think 
they  ever  were  washed  ?" 

"  Did  you  see  his  face  ?" 

"  No,  indeed ;  I  dare  not  look !" 

"That's  a  pity,  for  it  accounts  for  the  com- 
plexion of  his  hands.  He  happens  to  be  a 
nigger !" 

Mrs.  Peregrine  laughed. 

How  much  error,  how  much  misrepresentation 
arises  from  not  looking  disagreeable  things  full  in 
the  face ! 

The  next  morning  we  left  Cahirciveen.  A  few 
miles  on  our  road  we  passed  the  ivy-covered 
ruins  of  a  considerable  house,  standing  on  a  point 
of  land  where  a  small  tributary  stream  joins  the 
Valentia  River.  This  was  the  birth-place  of 
O'Connell.  As  we  drove  past  the  plantation 
which  shelters  it,  what  varied  scenes  rose  up  be- 
fore us !  The  mighty  struggle  for  religious  free- 
dom, the  wild  phantasm  of  repeal,  the  monster 
meetings,  the  state  prosecutions,  the  cheer  which 
welcomed  the  representative  of  the  vindicated 
majesty  of  law  back  to  the  Cliapel  of  St.  Stephen, 
rang  in  our  ears.  All  is  silent  save  the  wild 
whistle  of  the  curlew,  which  rises  startled  in  that 
deserted  valley,  and  the  murmur  of  the  stream 
which  whispers  that 

"  After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well." 


THE   CLYDE,  SEEN  FROM  THE  CARLISLE  AND  GLASGOW  MAIL. 

A   REMINISCENCE   OP   THE    OLD   ROAD, 

Is  this  the  river  I  have  lately  seen 
Chafing  in  strength  between  those  rocky  walls, 
Then  rushing  headlong  in  its  famous  falls — 

Now  dark  in  glooming  pools,  in  brightest  sheen, 

Now  sparkling  into  light  of  emerald  green, 
Now  in  a  thousand  powdery  fragments  tossed. 
And  now,  condensed,  in  liquid  masses  lost  ? 

A  child  might  step  across  it  here,  I  ween, 
Weak  as  itself;  and  creeping  silently 

Across  the  moss,  an  undistinguished  brook — 

That  scarce  needs  bridging  to  allow  to  pass 
The  mail— but  for  the  guard,  who  fervently 
Begs  all  the  passengers  to  take  a  look 

At  infant  Clyde.    For  this  111  stand  a  glassl 
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TALES    FROM   THE    OLD    DRAMATISTS. 


NO.  n. THE   DUCHESS  OF   MALFI. 


FROM  WEBSTER. 


Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Calabria,  a  scion  of  tlie 
princely  house  of  Arragon,  had  a  twin  sister,  who 
at  a  very  early  age  had  married  the  Duke  of  Malfi, 
and  who,  while  still  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  was  left 
a  widow.  After  the  obsequies  of  the  deceased  had 
been  duly  performed,  she  returned  to  the  Court  of 
Calabria,  and  was  received  with  welcome  both  by 
the  Duke  and  her  other  brother,  the  Cardinal  of 
Arragon,  who  was  at  that  time  staying  at  the  Court ; 
-and  t^ere  she  took  up  her  sojourn. 

Both  these  brothers  were  much  alike  in  temper, 
being  naturally  of  a  morose  and  melancholy  nature, 
though  they  each  affected  a  gay  and  cheerful  out- 
side ;  the  Cardinal,  indeed,  more  so  than  befitted 
his  station ;  for  he  would  play  his  five  thousand 
crowns  at  tennis,  dance,  court  ladies — ^nay,  he  had 
even  fought  single  combats ;  but  yet  these  were 
mere  flashes  that  superficially  hung  upon  him  for 
form's  sake.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  was  at  one 
time  nearly  chosen  Pope ;  but  that,  instead  of  com- 
ing to  that  dignity  by  the  primitive  decency  of  the 
Church,  he  bestowed  bribes  so  largely  and  so  im- 
pudently, as  if  he  would  have  carried  it  away 
without  Heaven's  knowledge. 

By  such  means  he  liad  greatly  impoverished  his 
own  estate,  and  had  somewhat  reduced  that  of  his 
brother,  who  had  advanced  him  large  sums  in 
order  to  further  his  ambitious  projects.  They 
were  both,  therefore,  extremely  anxious  that  their 
sister  should  not  marry  again ;  for  slie  was  known 
to  inherit  from  her  late  husband  an  infinite  mass 
of  treasure,  which  they  hoped,  at  least,  to  obtain 
at  her  death,  if  they  could  not  succeed  in  doing  so 
during  her  life. 

The  Cardinal,  whose  views  upon  the  Papacy, 
though  frustrated  for  a  time,  were  not  put  an  end 
to,  was  about  to  make  a  journey  to  Rome,  accom- 
panied by  the  Duke  his  brother ;  but  before  they 
left  Calabria,  they  determined  to  place  their  sister 
imder  the  close  watch  of  some  one  upon  whom 
they  might  rely  for  sure  and  tnisty  intelligence. 

There  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  Calabria 
one  Daniel  de  Bosola,  who  had  served  for  seven 
years  in  the  galleys  for  a  notorious  murder  (it  was 
thought  by  many  that  the  Cardinal  had  suborned 
it).  He  had  been  released  by  the  French  general, 
Gaston  de  Foix,  w^hen  he  recovered  Naples.  He 
had,  notwithstanding,  the  character  of  being  very 
valiant ;  and  that  there  was  some  secret  between 
himself  and  the  Cardinal  appeared  from  his  con- 
stant importunity  to  the  latter  to  bestow  upon  him 
some  place  of  profit  about  the  Court.  Hitherto, 
however,  he  had  applied  with  no  success,  and  had 
become,  in  consequence,  a  downright  malcontent, 
railing  and  dissatisfied  with  every  one  around  him. 

The  brothers  thought  they  could  not  hit  upon  a 
more  fitting  tool  than  this  Bosola,  to  act  as  a  spy 
upon  their  sister  during  their  absence ;  and,  as  the 
Cardinal  had  hitherto  held  aloof  from  him  as  much 


as  possible,  it  was  resolved,  it  would  be  better  that 
the  Duke  should  sound  him  upon  the  matter.  The 
latter,  indeed,  ^w,first  thought,  Antonio  Bologna, 
the  master  of  t^^r  sister's  household,  had  been  far 
fitter  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  Cardinal  assured  his 
brother  that  he  was  decieivcd  in  him,  and  tliat  his 
nature  was  too  honest  for  such  business ;  and  thiis 
Bosola  was  fixed  upon. 

With  a  view  to  carry  out  this  unworthy  project, 
Ferdinand  intreated  his  sister  to  make  Bosola  pro- 
visor  of  her  horse,  speaking  of  him  as  a  worthy 
gentleman,,  in  whose  welfare  he  was  interested. 
The  Duchess  at  onco  acceded  to  her  brother's 
request,  saying  that  his  knowledge  of  Bosola  was 
enough  to  commend  and  prefer  him. 

The  Duke  lost  no  time  in  sending  for  Bosola ; 
and,  after  some  general  conversation,  offered  him 
gold.  Bosola  suspected  at  once  that  this  was  meant 
as  a  bribe  for  some  act  of  violence,  or,  as  he 
phrased  it,  that  such  showers  never  rained  without 
thunderbolts  in  the  tail  of  them ;  and  he  bluntly 
asked  whose  throat  he  must  cut 

But  Ferdinand  rebuked  him,  saying  that  his 
inclination  to  shed  blood  rode  post  before  his 
occasion  to  use  him.  He  then  told  him  he  gave 
him  the  gold  to  live  in  the  Court  and  observe  the 
Duchess,  to  note  all  the  particulars  of  her  beha- 
viour— ^what  suitors  should  solicit  her  for  marriage, 
and  whom  she  should  best  a£Bect ;  for,  he  added,  he 
would  not  have  her  marry  again. 

Bosola  had  been  less  averse  to  commit  any  crime 
of  violence  which  might  have  something  of  a 
smack  of  valour  in  it;  but  whatever  there  was 
remaining  of  good  in  his  nature  revolted  at  l^ecom- 
ing  a  spy,  or  intelligencer;  and  he  plainly  told  the 
Duke  to  take  back  his  angels,  or  rather  his  devils, 
as  he  said,  which  would  make  the  Duke  a  cor- 
rupter and  himself  an  impudent  traitor,  and  take 
him  to  hell.  Ferdinand  declared  he  w^ould  take 
nothing  from  him  that  he  had  once  given ;  and 
then  informed  him  he  had  procured  for  him  that 
morning  the  provisorship  of  the  Duchess's  horse. 
This  was  a  bribe  too  strong  for  the  weak  virtue  of 
Bosola ;  and,  after  a  little  wavering,  he  accepted 
the  place,  and  with  it  the  post  of  infamy  that  was 
joined  to  it. 

Before  the  two  brothers  left  Calabria,  they  had  a 
farewell  interview  with  their  sister,  in  which  they 
both  urged  her  never  to  think  of  a  second  marriage, 
and  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  her  the  impro- 
priety of  such  a  step.  The  Duchess  was  at  first 
disposed  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  jest,  and  laugh- 
ingly remarked  that  diamonds  were  of  most  value 
that  had  passed  through  most  jewellers*  hands. 
But  when  she  found  how  much  in  earnest  her 
brothers  were,  she  thanked  them  for  their  terrible 
good  counsel,  and  said  she  would  never  marry. 

The  brothers  did  not  place  much  credit  in  her 
statement,   nor  did  she.  intend  to  throw  much 
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earnestness  of  truth  into  it  She  had,  indeed,  other 
views  at  heait. 

^Vntonioy  the  steward  of  her  household,  was  hy 
birth  and  education  a  gentleman,  but  reverses  of 
fortune  had  compelled  him  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  Duchess  of  Malfi ;  not  that  his  situation  in  her 
household  was  any  other  than  highly  honourable, 
and  one  that  those  even  of  higher  station  than  him- 
self might  gladly  have  accepted — nay,  have  sought 
for.    It  was  not  only  that  he  vraft.  teosted  by  her 
vcith  the  thorough  control  of  hei^  \wi  estates — ^in 
that  respect  he  was  no  more  fortunate  than  the 
steward  of  any  prince's  household ;  but  this  trust, 
\diich  he  strove  to  discharge  most  zealously  and 
trathfoUyy  hronght  him  daily  in  the  presence  of  his 
mistress,   and   herein  he  counted  himself  more 
happy  than  the  greatest  prince  in  the  world ;  for 
in  Ms  judgment  she  was  the  very  masterpiece  of 
perfection.     To  his  ears,  her  discourse  was  so  full 
vi  ntpture,  that  he  only  began  to  be  sorry  when 
she  had  ended  her  speech ;  to  his  eyes,  she  threw 
iuch  sweet  looks  about  her,  when  she  spoke,  as 
would  be  ahle  to  raise  a  man  to  mirtliful  motion 
that  lay  in  a  dead  palsy,  and  to  dote  on  that  sweet 
countenance,  though  in  that  look  there  seemed  to 
speak  so  divine  a  continence  as  cut  off  all  vain  hope. 
Antonio  never  dreamt  that  he  was  in  love  with 
the  Duchess — she  was  too  much  above  his  sphere. 
His  admiration  for  her  was  more  akin  to  worship. 
He  only  felt  that  he  was  blest  to  be  near  her,  and 
would  not  have  changed  his  comparatively  servile 
position  in  her  household  for  the  state  of  the  highest 
prince  in  Christendom. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  Duchess  had  dived  into 
Antonio's  secret  thoughts,  and  knew  more  of  his 
own  heart  than  he  did  himself;  or  that  she  was 
struck  with  his  worth  and  modesty  and  many 
manly  qualities,  it  is  certain  that  the  Duchess  en- 
tertuned  for  him  a  more  tender  feeling  than  mere 
€steem,  and  she  would  gladlvhave  encouraged  him 
to  lay  aside  what  she  conceived  to  be  the  reserve 
of  his  retiring  nature. 

Not  long,  therefore,  after  the  brothers  had  left 
the  Court,  and  she  felt  herself  freed  from  restraint 
and  circmnspection,  (for  she  little  thought  that  she 
remained  under  the  watch  of  Bosola,)  she  sent  one 
day  for  Antonio,  under  the  pretext  that  she  wished 
to  inquire  thoroughly  into  the  state  of  her  revenue. 
Before  he  came,  however,  she  desired  her  waiting- 
lady,  Cariola,  in  whom  she  had  every  trust,  to 
place  herself  behind  the  arras,  where  she  might 
over-hear  them ;  for  Cariola  was  already  in  posses- 
don  of  her  secret. 

When  Antonio  came,  the  Duchess  desired  he 
would  take  pen  and  ink  and  write ;  and  she  told 
him  she  thought  it  was  fit,  ailcr  the  large  expenses 
^e  had  lately  been  at,  that  she  should  inquire  what 
was  laid  up  for  the  morrow.  Antonio  answered 
he  would  fetch  the  particulars  of  her  revenue  and 
expense,  but  the  Duchess  replied  that  he  mistook ; 
for  when  she  said  she  meant  to  make  inquiry  what 
washudupfor  to-morrow,  she  meant  what  was  laid 
op  for  her  in  heaven.  She  said  she  was  about  to  make 
aer  will,  as  it  were  fit  princes  should  do,  while 
tbey  were  in  perfect  memory ;  and  she  asked  him 
whether  it  was  not  better  to  make  it  smiling  than 


in  deep  groans,  and  terrible,  ghastly  looks?  Anto- 
nio, though  somewhat  astonished  at  the  question, 
answered  that  it  was  much  better.  She  continued, 
that  if  she  had  a  husband,  that  care  were  quit ;  but 
she  intended,  she  said,  to  make  him  overseer.  He 
ventured  to  suggest  that  she  should  provide  herself 
with  a  good  husband;  and,  having  got  on  that 
theme,  she  led  him  on  to  talk  of  his  views  of 
marriage,  and  what  he  thought  of  its  delights  and 
duties,  and,  in  her  turn,  asked  him  how  he  affected 
that  state ;  and  when,  by  his  answer,  he  implied 
that  he  had  never  thought  of  it  for  himself,  she 
suddenly  changed  the  conversation,  and,  remarking 
that  one  of  his  eyes  was  blood-shot,  told  him  to 
use  her  ring  to  it,  which  they  said  was  very  sove- 
reign ;  it  was  her  wedding-ring,  she  added,  and 
she  had  vowed  never  to  part  with  it  but  to  her 
second  husband. 

"  You  have  parted  with  it  now/'  timidly  observed 
Antonio. 

"Yes,  to  help  your  eyesight,"  answered  the 
Duchess. 

"  You  have  made  me  stark  blind,"  said  he. 

'*Howr  she  asked. 

"  There  is  a  saucy  and  ambitious  devil,"  quoth 
he,  "  that  is  dancing  in  this  circle." 

"  Remove  him,"  said  the  Duchess. 

"How?"  he  asked  in  his  turn. 

**  There  needs  small  conjaration,"  she  said, "  when 
your  finger  may  do  it — thus,"  she  added  ;  "  is  it 
fit?"  and  she  put  the  ring  upon  his  finger.  He 
knelt  in  speechless  love  and  gratitude. 

She  bade  him  raise  himself,  or,  if  he  pleased, 
tendered  her  hand  to  help  him. 

Antonio  answered  that  ambition  was  a  great 
man's  madness,  that  was  not  kept  in  chains  and 
close-pent  rooms,  but  in  fair,  lightsome  lodgings, 
and  was  quit  with  the  wild  noise  of  prattling 
visitants,  which  made  it  lunatic  beyond  all  cure. 
"Conceive  not,"  he  continued,  "I  am  so  stupid, 
but  I  aim  whereto  your  favours  tend ;  but  he  is  a 
fool  that,  being  a-cold,  would  thrust  his  hands  in 
the  fire  to  warm  them."  For  he  could  scarce  yet 
believe  his  good  fortune. 

But  the  Duchess  told  him  that,  now  the  ground 
was  broke,  he  might  discover  what  a  wealthy  mine 
she  made  him  lord  of.  And,  after  a  while,  she 
exclaimed  against  the  misery  of  those  that  were 
born  great.  "We  are  forced  to  woo,"  said  she, 
"because  none  dare  woo  us;  and  as  a  tyrant 
doubles  with  his  words,  and  equivocates  fearfully, 
so  we  are  forced  to  express  our  passions  in  riddles 
and  in  dreams,  and  leave  the  path  of  simple  virtue, 
which  was  never  made  to  seem  the  thing  it  is  not. 
Go,"  she  added,  "go,  brag  you  have  left  me 
heartless ;  mine  is  in  your  bosom :  I  hope  it  will 
multiply  love  there.  You  tremble  I  Do  not  make 
your  heart  so  dead  a  piece  of  flesh,  to  fear,  more 
than  to  love  me.  Sir,  be  confident:  what  is  it 
distracts  you  ?  I  have  put  off  all  vain  ceremony, 
and  only  appear  to  you  a  young  widow,  that  claims 
you  for  her  husband ;  and,  like  a  widow,  I  use  but 
half  a  blush  in  it." 

After  this,  Antonio  was  no  longer  backward  in 
claiming  the  rich  prize  that  was  offered  him ;  and 
he  vow^  he  would  remain  the  constant  sanctuary 
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of  ber  good  name;  yet  he  could  not  avoid,  for 
her  sake,  Buggesting  some  apprehension  about  ber 
brothers.  But  she  told  him  not  to  think  of  them : 
that  all  discord,  without  the  circumference  of  his 
arms,  was  only  to  be  pitied,  and  not  feared  ;  yet, 
should  they  know  it,  she  added,  time  would  easily 
scatter  the  tempest.  She  then  bade  him  kneel, 
and,  at  a  signal,  her  waiting-maid,  Cariola,  came 
from  behind  die  arras ;  and  seeing  him  start,  she 
begged  he  would  not  be  amazed,  as  she  was  of  her 
counsel.  And  then,  in  the  presence  of  Cariola,  as 
a  witness,  they  solemnly  plighted  their  troth  to 
each  other,  and  thus  became,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  Church,  contracted  and  espoused  as  lawful 
man  and  wife,  until  the  Church  should  echo  their 
vows. 

Months  and  months  passed  away,  and  so  secret 
did  the  Duchess  and  Antonio  keep  their  marriage, 
that  no  one,  not  even  Bosola,  who  was  constantly 
keeping  a  keen  watch,  had  the  least  notion  of  such 
an  event.  In  all  outward  appearance,  the  Duchess 
Btill  remained  the  mistress,  and  Antonio  still  the  ser- 
vant— a  trusted  and  favoured  one,  but  still  a  servant. 
So  much  did  he  strive  to  keep  up  this  appearance, 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Duchess,  disliking 
to  see  her  husband  bare-headod  before  her  in  the 
presence  of  the  Court,  asked  him  if  she  had  not 
heard  him  say  that  the  French  courtiers  wore  their 
hats  before  the  King;  and  being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  asked  why  she  should  not  bring  up 
the  same  fashion,  and  requested  him  to  be  the 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  Court,  and  to  put  on  his 
hat,  he  begged  to  be  pardoned,  and  said  that  he 
had  seen,  in  colder  countries  than  in  France,  nobles 
stand  bare  to  the  Prince ;  and  the  distinction,  he 
thought,  showed  reverently. 

Months  and  months  passed  away,  and  the  Duchess 
still  avoided  the  prying  scrutiny  of  Bosola;  though, 
from  her  increased  size  and  other  symptoms, 
his  suspicions  were  aroused.  And  when  her 
time  was  full,  Antonio  hit  upon  an  expedient, 
if  possible  to  preserve  her  secret.  He  gave  out 
that  much  plate  had  been  lost  from  time  to  time, 
aad  that  now  jewels,  to  the  value  of  four  thousand 
ducats,  were  missing  from  the  Duchess's  cabinet 
And  he  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut,  and  said  it 
was  her  pleasure  that  every  officer  of  the  Court 
should  be  locked  in  his  chamber  till  sunrise,  and 
should  send  the  keys  of  all  their  chests  and  of  their 
outward  doors  into  her  bed-chamber.  And  he 
said  she  entreated  they  would  not  take  it  ill,  as  the 
innocent  should  be  more  approved  by  it  And 
this  was  done  accordingly. 

Scarcely  had  the  matter  been  so  arranged,  than 
Cariola  brought  the  news  to  Antonio  that  he  was 
the  happy  father  of  a  son.  Antonio,  who  was  not 
free  from  the  duperstitions  of  his  age,  having  re- 
quested Cariola  for  Heaven's  sake  to  tend  his  wife 
well,  hastened  to  set  a  figure  for  his  son's  nativity. 

Bosola,  who  snspoctod  there  was  some  stratagem 
in  the  confining  all  the  courtiers  to  iiieir  several 
wards,  and  who  heard,  or  fancied  he  heard,  cries 
from  the  Duchess's  lodgings,  ventured  to  disobey 
the  general  order,  in  the  hope  of  gleaning  some 
surer  intelligence.  As  he  was  roaming  about  in 
the  dark,  he  stumbled  upon  Antonio,  and  both  were 


startled  at  the  encounter.  Antonio,  to  try  him,, 
asked  him  if  he  had  not  heard  a  noise  from  tho 
Duchess*?  lodgings. 

"Not  I;  did  you?"  answered  Bosola. 

"  I  did,  or  else  I  dreamed,"  replied  Antonio. 

"  Let's  walk  towards  it" 

'•  No ;  it  may  be,  it  was  but  the  rising  of  the 
wind." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Bosola.  "  Methinks  'tis  very 
cold ;  and  yet  you  sweat    You  look  wildly !" 

"  I  have  been  setting  a  figure  for  the  Duchess's 
jewels,"  answered  Antonio. 

"  Ah !  and  how  falls  your  question  ?  Do  you 
find  it  radical  ?"  asked  Bosola. 

"  What's  that  to  you  ?  'Tis  rather  to  be  ques- 
tioned  what  design  makes  you  a  night-walker, 
when  all  men  are  commanded  to  their  lodgings." 

"  In  sooth,  I'll  tell  you,"  answered  Bosola,  \dtli 
irony.  "  Now  that  all  the  Court's  asleep,  I  Uiougbt 
the  Devil  had  least  to  do  here ;  and  I  came  to  say 
my  prayers." 

They  got  from  this  to  high  words ;  and  after 
some  angry  expressions  had  passed  between  theniy 
Antonio  hinted  that  none  were  to  be  more  sus- 
pected than  Bosola  with  respect  to  the  jewels  that 
were  said  to  have  been  stolen.  Bosola  retorted  by 
calling  Antonio  a  false  steward;  and  the  latter, 
declarin:;^  he  would  take  care  that  in  the  morn 
Bosola  should  be  safe,  and  desiring  that  he  should 
not  come  near  the  Duchess's  lodgings  till  he  had 
quit  himself,  in  real  or  feigned  anger,  left  him. 

Antonio  had  the  misfortune  to  drop  a  paper, 
which  Bosola  picked  up,  and  found  it  contained  a 
calculation  of  a  child's  nativity,  bearing  date  that 
very  day,  the  19th  of  December,  1504,  and  clearly 
showing  that  the  Duchess  had  been  delivered  of  a 
son. 

This  was  news  indeed  for  Bosola.  He  imme- 
diately concluded  that  Antonio  was  no  better  than, 
a  pandar  to  the  Duchess — for  he  still  had  no  notion 
of  their  marriage,  and  could  not  as  yet  guess  who 
should  be  the  father  of  this  child;  but  that,  he 
thought,  time  would  discover. 

It  happened  that  an  old  noble,  named  Castruccio, 
was  about  to  depart  next  morning  to  Rome.  He 
was  wedded  to  a  young  and  handsome  wife,  Julia, 
a  great  favourite  with  the  Cardinal,  who,  under 
some  pretext  or  other,  had  accompanied  him  and 
his  brother  thither,  and  her  husband  wiis  now 
about  to  follow  her.  So  Bosola  resolved  he  would 
send  a  letter  by  him,  which  he  thought  would 
make  the  brothers'  galls  overflow  their  livers. 
He  wrote  and  despatched  it  accordingly. 

When  the  letter  was  brought  by  Castruccio  to 
Rome,  and  delivered  to  Duke  Ferdinand,  he 
became  as  one  frantic  at  the  intelligence  it  con- 
veyed. Having  no  thought  that  his  sister  could 
be  secretly  married,  he  concluded  at  once  that  she 
had  become  a  notorious  strumpet;  and  the  ven- 
geance he  vowed  was  terrible  to  hear.  The  Car- 
dinal bore  the  news  more  calmly,  but  with  more 
concentrated  malice ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  would 
goad  on  Ferdinand  to  some  desperate  act,  while 
pretending  to  sooth  his  rage,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
deploring  that  their  blood,  the  royal  blood  of 
Arragon  and  Castile,  should  be  so  attainted. 
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Feidinand  inronld  have  retamed  at  once  to  Cala- 
bria; but  the  affairs  he  was  engaged  in  at  Rome, 
and  some  wars  he  was  subsequently  involved  in, 
kept  him  so  long  away  from  his  Court,  that  before 
became  back  his  sister  had  had  two  children  more, 
a  son  and  a  daughter.     The  ne^v8  had,  unfortu- 
Mtclyj  go*   rumoured  abroad,  and  the  common 
people  were  not  nice  in  the  terms  they  lavished 
upon  the  Duchess.      The  graver  heads  of  the  State 
observed  that    Antonio  grew  to  infinite  wealth, 
none  knew   how,   and  all  supposed  the  Duchess 
would  amend  it  if  she  could ;  for,  said  they,  great 
princes,  though  they  grudge  their  officers  should 
have  such  large  and  unconfined  means  to  get  wealth 
under  them,  will  not  complain,  lest  they  should  there- 
by make  them  odious  to  the  people.    But  any  other 
obligation  of  love  or  marriage  between  the  Duchess 
and  him  they  never  dreamt  of.     Ferdinand  seemed 
to  take  no  notice  of  these  rumours;  and,  to  Antrmio's 
mind,  he  bore  himself  right  dangerously — he  was  so 
qniet,  seeming  to  sleep  the  tempest  out,  as  dormice 
do  in  winter.     His  sister,  however,  seemed  bent 
upon  bringing  the  matter  at  once  to  an  issue,  and 
told  Ferdinand  she  wished  to  have  a  private  con- 
ference with  him  about  a  scandalous  report  that 
was  spread  touching  her  honour.     But  Ferdinand 
told  her  he  wished  to  be  ever  deaf  to  it:  that  it 
was  mere  Court  calunmy,  a  pestilent  air  which 
the  palaces  of  princes  were  seldom  purged  of.   Yet, 
even  if  it  were  true,  he  added,  his  love  would 
btrongly  excuse,  extenuate,  nay,  deny  faults,  were 
they  apparent  in  her.     And  he  bade  her  go  and 
be  safe  in  her  innocency. 

This  seeming  trust  in  her  gave  great  comfort  to 
the  Duchess,  if  not  to  her  husband,  who  was  pre- 
seoty  and  heard  it.  But  the  trust  was  indeed  but 
leeming.  The  Duke  had  consulted  with  Bosola, 
and  learnt  from  him  all  the  details  it  was  in  his 
power  to  communicate.  Bosola  declared  he  thought 
there  was  some  sorcery  used  on  the  Duchess,  to 
make  her  dote  on  some  desertless  fellow,  whom 
the  shamed  to  acknowledge.  But  Ferdinand  ridi- 
culed the  idea  that  there  could  be  power  in  potions, 
or  in  diarms,  to  make  man  love  whether  he  would 
or  no:  they  were  mere  gulleries,  invented  by 
cheating  mountebanks  to  abuse  mankind :  herbs 
or  charms  could  not  force  the  will:  some  trials 
had  been  made  in  the  foolish  practice,  bnt  the  in- 
gredients were  lenitive  poisons,  such  as  were  of 
force  to  make  the  patients  mad ;  and  straight  the 
witch  swore,  by  equivocation,  they  were  in  love. 
The  witchcraft,  be  added,  lies  in  her  rank  blood. 
He  was  determined  that  night  to  force  confession 
from  her;  and  for  that  purpose  he  had  made 
Bosola  get  for  him  a  false  key  into  her  bed- 
ebamber. 

That  very  evening  Antonio  was  with  his  wife 
and  her  maid  Giriola,  in  her  room,  when  she  was 
at  her  toilet  preparing  for  rest,  and  it  was  his 
intention  to  stay  there  all  night,  which  was  at  first 
opposed,  though  more  in  playfulness  than  in  earnest^ 
by  the  D>uches8.  They  were  chatting  and  laughing 
merrily  together,  when  her  husband  proposed  to 
Oariola  that  they  should  steal  forth  the  room,  and 
let  ho*  talk  to  herself.  He  said  he  had  divers  times 
•enred  her  the  like,  when  «he  bad  chafed  ex- 


tremely ;  and  he  loved,  he  said,  to  see  her  angry,  as 
lovers  oftentimes  will  tease  their  mistresses  for  the 
sake  of  being  reconciled  again.  They  retired 
accordingly;  and  the  Duchess,  left  alone,  intent 
upon  her  toilet,  and  thinking  they  were  still  behind 
her,  continued  to  talk  on  in  a  sportive  mood.  She 
asked  if  the  colour  of  her  hair  was  not  beginning 
to  change ;  and  said,  when  she  waxed  grey,  they 
would  have  all  the  Court  powdering  their  hair 
with  orris,  to  be  like  her.  "  You  have  cause  to 
love  me,"  she  continued,  thinking  she  was  address- 
ing her  husband.  "  I  entered  you  into  my  heart 
before  you  would  vouchsafe  to  call  for  the  keys. 
We  sludl  one  day  liave  my  brother  take  you  nap- 
ping : — methinks  his  presence  now  in  Court  should 
make  you  keep  your  own  bed."  She  kept  banter- 
ing on  in  this  way,  and  finding  that  no  one  answered 
her,  asked,  "Have  you  lost  your  tongue?"  and  at 
the  same  instant  turning  round,  perceived  her  bro* 
ther  Ferdinand  close  to  her,  with  a  poniard  in 
his  hand  She  did  not  scream,  or  even  start  She 
merely  said, "  'Tis  welcome !  Whether  I  am  doomed 
to  live  or  die,  I  can  do  both  like  a  prince." 

"Die,  then,  and  quickly,"  said  the  Duke,  placing 
the  poniard  in  her  hand.  And  he  began  to  up- 
braid her  in  most  bitter  terms  for  her  misconduct 
She  prayed  him  to  hear  her ;  but  in  vain,  till  the 
flood  of  his  rage  was  somewhat  abated.  Again 
she  prayed  him  to  hear  her,  and  briefly  told  him 
she  was  married — haply  not  to  his  liking;  but 
for  that,  she  said,  alas  I  his  shears  came  untimely 
to  clip  the  bird's  wings  that  was  already  flown^ 
She  asked  him  if  he  would  see  her  husband. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  if  I  could  change  eyes 
with  a  basilisk." 

The  Duchess  said,  as  she  thought,  that  surely  he 
came  thither  by  her  husband's  confederacy.  But 
Ferdinand  broke  out  again  into  angry  reproaches. 
"  Whatever  thou  art  that  hast  enjoyed  my  sister" 
he  exclaimed, ''  for  I  am  sure  thou  hearest  me,  for 
thine  own  sake  let  me  not  know  thee.  I  came 
hither  prepared  to  work  thy  discoverv ;  yet  I  am 
now  persuaded  it  would  beget  such  violent  effects 
as  would  damn  us  both.  I  would  not  for  ten 
millions  I  had  beheld  thee;  therefore,  use  all 
means  I  never  may  have  knowledge  of  thy  name. 
Enjoy  thy  lust  still,  and  a  wretched  life  on  that 
condition  I  And  for  thee,  degraded  woman  I"  he 
continued,  addressing  his  sister,  "  if  thou  wish  thy 
paramour  may  grow  old  in  thy  embracements, 
I  would  have  thco  build  such  a  room  for  him  as 
oiur  anchorites  inhabit  to  holier  use  Let  not  the- 
sun  shine  on  him  till  he  is  dead !  Let  only  dogs 
and  monkeys  converse  with  him,  and  such  dumb 
things  to  whom  nature  denies  a  voice  to  sound 
his  name.  Do  not  keep  a  paraquito,  lest  she  learn 
it  If  thou  love  him,  cut  out  thine  own  tongue,  lest 
it  bewray  him  I" 

"  Why  might  not  I  marry  ?"  said  the  Duchess ;. 
"  I  have  not  gone  about  in  this  to  create  any  new 
world  or  custom." 

**  Thou  art  undone,"  answered  her  brother ;  "and 
thou  hast  taken  that  massy  sheet  of  lead  that  hid 
thy  husband's  bones,    and   folded  it  about  my 
heart." 
"  Mine  bleeds  for  it" 
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"Thine!  Thy  heart!  \A'hat  should  I  name  it, 
auless  a  hollow  bullet  filled  with  unqaenchable 
wildfire  T 

"You  are  in  this  too  strict,'*  said  she;  **and 
were  you  not  my  princely  brother,  I  would  say, 
too  \vilful.     My  reputation  is  safe." 

"  Dost  thou  know  what  reputation  is  ?"  asked 
Ferdinand.  "TU  tell  thee — to  small  purpose, 
flince  the  instruction  comes  now  too  late.  Upon 
a  time,  Reputation,  Love  and  Death  would  travel 
over  the  world ;  and  it  was  concluded  they  should 
part,  and  take  three  different  ways.  Death  told 
them  they  should  find  him  in  great  battles,  or 
•cities  plagued  with  plagues.  Love  gave  them 
counsel  to  inquire  for  him  amongst  unambitious 
-shepherds,  where  dowries  were  not  talked  of;  and 
sometimes  amongst  quiet  kindred,  that  had  nothing 
left  by  their  dead  parents.  '  Stay,'  quoth  Repu- 
•tation ;  '  do  not  forsake  me ;  for  it  is  my  nature,  if 
once  I  part  from  any  man  I  meet,  I  am  never 
found  again.'  And  so  for  you :  you  have  shook 
hands  with  Reputation,  and  made  him  invisible. 
So  fare  you  well :  I  will  never  see  you  more." 

His  sister  said  imploringly  to  him, "  Why  should 
only  I,  of  all  the  princes  in  the  world,  be  cased  up, 
like  a  holy  relic?  I  have  youth  and  a  little 
beauty  I" 

"  So  you  have  some  virgins  that  are  witches ;" 
■answered  her  brother.  And  then  again  repeating 
"  I  will  never  see  thee  more,"  he  left  her. 

The  Duchess  was  immediately  joined  by  An- 
^nio  and  Cariola,  who  came  from  their  hiding- 
place.     She  asked  him  if  he  saw  that  apparition. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered ;  "  we  are  betrayed !  How 
came  he  hither?"  And  suspecting  Cariola  of 
'treachery,  he  turned  towards  her  a  pistol  with 
which  he  was  armed.  She  declared  her  innocence. 

The  Duchess  said,  "  That  gallery  gave  him  en- 
trance." 

While  they  were  debating  this  matter,  and  what 
was  meant  by  the  Duke's  having  left  his  poniard 
with  her,  they  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door  of  her 
^apartments.  Cariola  hastened  to  see  who  it  was. 
The  poor  Duchess  said  she  felt  as  if  a  mine 
beneath  her  feet  were  ready  to  be  blown  up. 
<]ariola  returning,  informed  them  it  was  Bosola. 

"  Away !"  cried  the  Duchess  to  Antonio.  "  Oh, 
misery !  Methinks  unjust  actions  should  w  ear  these 
-jnasks  and  curtains,  and  not  we.  You  must  in- 
stantly post  hence.     I  have  fashioned  it  already." 

Antonio  had  scarce  reached  his  place  of  con- 
-caahnent^  when  Bosola  entered  the  Duchess's  room. 
He  came  to  inform  her  that  the  Duke  her  brother 
had  suddenly  taken  horse,  and  was  rid  post  to  Rome. 

"  So  late !"  exclaimed  the  Duchess. 

"He  told  me,"  said  Bosola,  "as  he  mounted 
dnto  the  saddle,  you  were  undone." 

"  Indeed  I  am  very  near  it  I" 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"Antonio,  the  master  of  our  household,  hath 
dealt  falsely  with  me  in  his  accounts.  My  brother 
istood  engaged  with  me  for  moneys  taken  up  of 
^certain  Neapolitan  Jews,  and  Antonio  lets  the 
^onds  be  forfeit" 

**  Strange !"  exclaimed  Bosola,  though  he  thought 
to  himself  it  was  more  cimning  than  strange. 


"  And  hereupon,"  continued  the  Duchess,  "  my 
brother's  bilb  at  Naples  are  protested  against. 
Call  up  our  officers  T 

Bosola  left  her  for  that  purpose  ;  and  the 
Duchess,  calling  in  her  husband,  addrecscd  him 
in  hurried  words  as  follows : — 

"  The  place  you  must  fly  to  is  Ancona — ^hire  a 
house  there :  I'll  send  aflter  you  my  treasure  and 
my  jewels.  Our  safety  runs  upon  wheels.  Short 
syllables  must  stand  for  periods.  I  must  now 
accuse  you  of  a  feigned  crime ; — what  Tasso  calls 
a  noble  lie,  because  It  must  shield  our  honours. 
Hark !  they  are  coming  I" 

Antonio  at  once  fell  into  his  wife's  drift ;  and 
upon  their  being  joined  by  Bosola  and  the  officers 
of  the  household,  he  said  aloud,  "  Will  your  Grace 
hear  me  ?" 

"  I  have  got  well  by  yon  T'  said  the  Duchess, 
feigning  to  speak  angrily  to  him;  "you  have 
yielded  mo  a  million  of  loss.  I  am  like  to  in- 
herit the  people's  curses  for  your  stewardship. 
You  had  the  trick  in  audit-time  to  be  sick,  till  I 
had  signed  your  quietus;  and  that  cured  yon 
without  the  aid  of  a  doctor.  Gentlemen,"  she 
continued,  addressing  the  officers,  "  I  would  have 
this  man  be  an  example  to  you  all,  so  you  shall 
hold  my  favour.  I  pray,  let  him ;  for  he  has  done 
that,  alas !  you  would  not  think  of,  and,  because  I 
intend  to  be  rid  of  him,  I  mean  not  to  publish." 
Then  turning  to  Antonio,  she  bade  him  use  his 
fortime  elsewhere. 

Antonio  answered  that  he  was  strongly  armed 
to  brook  his  overthrow.  As  men  commonly  bear 
with  a  hard  year,  said  he,  he  would  not  blaine  the 
cause  of  it.  but  would  think  the  necessity  of  his 
malevolent  star  procured  this,  and  not  her  humour. 
"Oh  the  inconstant  and  rotten  ground  of  ser- 
vice !"  he  exclaimed.  "  You  may  see  I  am  even 
like  him  that  in  a  winter's  night  takes  a  lon^ 
slumber  over  a  dying  fire,  a-loath  to  part  from  it, 
and  yet  parts  at  last  as  cold  as  when  he  first  sat 
down." 

The  Duchess  told  him  she  should  confiscate  all 
that  he  had  towards  the  satisfying  of  his  accounts. 
He  answered,  he  was  all  hers,  and  it  was  very  fit 
all  his  should  be  so. 

"  So,  sir,  you  have  your  pass,"   quoth  she. 
"  You  may  see,  gentlemen,"  said  Antonio, "  what 
it  is  to  serve  a  prince,  body  and  soul."     And  with 
a  deep  reverence  to  the  Duchess,  he  departed. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  Duchess  inquired 
of  her  officers  what  were  their  opinions  of  Antonio. 
And  they  began  at  once,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
vie  with  each  other  who  should  speak  the  most 
ill  of  him  now  that  he  was  disgraced.  One  said, 
he  thought  her  Grace,  would  find  him  a  Jew: 
another  wished  $he  had  been  his  officer,  for  her 
own  sake ;  she  would  have  had  more  money :  a 
third  declared  that  Antonio  would  stop  his  ears 
with  wool,  and  to  those  who  came  to  him  for 
money  say  he  was  thick  of  hearing:  a  fourth 
cried  how  scurvy  proud  he  would  look,  when  the 
treasury  was  full. 

The  Duchess  dismissed  these  sycophants,  but 
detained  Bosola,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  ihem^     He,  suspecting  there  was  something 
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Wimd,  answered  that  they  were  rogaes,  who,  in 
Antonio's  prosperity,  but  to  have  waited  on  his 
fortune^  coiild  have  wished  his  dirty  stirrup  rivetted 
through  their  noses,  and  have  followed  after  his 
mnle,^  like  a  bear  in  a  ring.  And  then,  after 
speaking  in  fnriher  contempt  of  them,  and  in  some 
praise  of  Antonio,  lie  sighed,  "  Alas,  poor  gen- 
tleman r 

.      "Poorr    cried  the   Duchess,  "he  hath  amply 
liiled  his  coffers/' 

"Sure  he  was  too  honest,"  replied  Bosola. 
And  then  he  proposed  to  show  his  mistress  what 
a  most  invaluable  jewel  she  had  in  a  wanton 
kmoar  thrown  awa3''.  ''He  was  an  excellent 
courtier,  and  most  faiUiful ;  a  soldier,  that  thought 
it  as  heastly  to  know  his  own  value  too  little,  as 
devilidi  to  acknoi^ledge  it  too  much.  Botli  his 
virtue  and  form  deserved  a  far  hetter  fortune  " 

""Bat  he  was  basely  descended,"  said  the 
Dadtes,  who,  pleased  as  she  was  to  hear  her 
hosbuid  so  praised,  was  curious  to  learn  whether 
Eosola  did  not  sliare  in  what  she  had  learned  to 
dwm  the  vulgar  prejudices  about  birth. 

"Villi  you  make  yourself  a  mercenary  herald," 
he  asked,  ^  rather  to  examine  men's  pedigrees 
than  their  virtues  ?" 
^  And  he   continued  to  speak  so  eloquently  in 

I       AntoQio*8  praise  that  at  length  the  Duchess,  caught 
in  the  snare,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  you  render  me  excel- 
lent music  r 
"Say  you  so  T*  eagerly  inquired  Bosola. 
•"This  good  one  that  you  speak  of,"  said  she, 
"is  my  hushand." 

Bosola  had  now  learnt  what  he  wanted — indeed, 
what  he  more  than  suspected ;  but  he  affected  sur- 
prise that  that  ambitious  age  could  have  so  much 
goodne^  in  it,  as  to  prefer  a  man  merely  for 
worth,  Mrithout  the  shadows  of  wealth  and  painted 
honours.  He  doubted,  he  said,  if  it  were  possible. 
The  Duchess  told  him  she  had  had  three  children 
by  Antonio.  Bosola  broke  out  into  an  extrava- 
gant eulogy  of  her  discernment,  and  of  her  hus- 
band's worth.  She  said  that  as  she  tasted  comfort 
in  his  friendly  speech,  so  would  she  find  conceal- 
ment Bosola  assured  her  that  he  would  wear 
the  secret  of  his  prince  in  the  inside  of  his  heart 

"Tou  shall  take  charge  of  all  my  coin  and 
jewels,"  said  the  Duchess,  "  and  follow  him,  for  he 
retires  himself  to  Ancona,  whither,  within  a  few 
days,  I  mean  to  follow  thee." 

"Let  me  think,"  said  the  crafty  Bosola.  "I 
would  wish  your  Grace  to  feign  a  pilgrimage  to 
our  Lady  of  Loretto,  scarce  seven  leagues  from 
Ancona;  so  may  you  depart  your  country  with 
more  honour,  and  your  flight  will  seem  a  princely 
progress,  retaining  your  usual  train  about  you." 

'Die  Duchess  dianked  him,  and  told  him  that 
lus  direction  should  lead  her  by  the  hand.  Gariola, 
who  had  been  present  at  their  interview,  sug- 
gested that,  in  her  opinion,  her  mistress  were 
better  progress  to  the  baths  at  Lucca,  or  go 
visit  the  spa  in  Germany;  for  she  did  not  like 
such  jesting  with  religion  as  that  feigned  pil- 
grimage. The  Duchess  called  her  a  superstitious 
fool,  and  bade  her  prepare  instantly  for  their  de- 
psrtnre;  And  thte  dismissed  Bosola,  who,  now 


that  he  had  obtained  all  the  information  he  re- 
quired, determined  to  convey  it  without  delay  to 
the  Duke  and  his  brother  at  Home ;  though,  in  his 
own  heart,  he  could  not  choose  but  despise  him- 
self for  so  undertaking  the  base  quality  of  intelli- 
gencer. 

Bosola,  nevertheless,  posted  haste  to  Borne, 
where  he  found  Duke  Ferdinand  and  his  brother, 
the  Cardinal,  busy  in  warlike  preparations;  the* 
Emperor  having  joined  the  latter,  who  had  en- 
joyed great  fame  as  a  soldier  before  he  obtained 
his  reverend  garment,  in  commission  with  the 
Marquess  of  Pcscara  and  the  famous  Launoy,  who 
had  taken  the  French  king  prisoner  at  the  Battle 
of  Pavia.  Bosola  communicated  his  tidings,  which 
incensed  the  two  brothers  to  the  highest  degree. 
The  Cardinal  professed  to  be  excessively  seen- 
dalised  that  the  Duchess,  in  pretending  to  go  to 
Loretto,  should  make  religion  her  riding-hood  to 
keep  her  from  the  sun  and  tempest ;  and  he  re- 
solved that  he  would  instantly  solicit  tlie  State  of 
Ancona  to  have  the  Duchess  and  Antonio  banished. 
He  was  himself  bound  for  Loretto,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  installed  as  a  knight,  and  it  was  probable 
he  might  there  fall  in  with  them.  The  Diike  de-! 
sired  Bosola  to  write  to  the  Duke  of  Malfi,  his 
young  nephew,  his  sister's  son  by  her  first  hus- 
band, and  acquaint  him  with  his  mother's  honeety. 
He  was  especially  wroth  at  this  marriage  with 
Antonio,  whom. he  called  in  his  anger  a  slave  that 
only  smelled  of  ink  and  counters,  and  never  in  his 
life  looked  like  a  gentleman  but  in  the  audit-time;* 
and  telling  his  brother  he  could  not  be  at  his 
ceremony,  he  bade  him  farewell,  and  having  or- 
dered a  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  horse  to  be  drawn' 
out,  he  prepared  his  own  measures  in  secret. 

The  Cardinal,  as  he  had  expected,  did  meet 
with  his  sister,  with  her  husband  and  her  children, 
at  Loretto ;  and,  after  the  ceremony  of  his  instal- 
ment had  been  performed  with  great  magnificence 
at  the  shrine,  where  he  delivered  up  his  cross,  hat, 
robes,  and  ring,  and  was  invested  with  sword, 
helmet,  shield,  and  spurs,  Antonio,  the  Duchess 
and  her  children  were  publicly  banished  from  the 
State  of  Ancona ;  the  Cardinal  having  so  managed 
matters  that  the  Pope,  at  his  instigation,  and  upon 
the  pretext  of  her  loose  conduct,  had  seized  into 
the  protection  of  the  Church  the  dukedom,  which 
she  held  as  dowager. 

The  poor  Duchess  and  her  family,  accompanied 
by  her  husband  and  Cariola,  and  a  few  servants 
who  yet  were  faithful  to  her  and  vowed  to  take 
her  fortune,  wandered  forth  from  the  State  of 
Ancona,  hardly  knowing  whither  she  should  direct 
her  steps.  She  could  not  help  complaining  of  her 
hard  fortune,  and  she  said  to  her  husband  that  the 
birds  that  live  in  the  field,  on  the  wild  benefit  of 
nature,  lived  happier  than  tibey;  for  the  birds 
might  choose  their  mates,  and  carol  their  sweet 
pleasures  to  the  spring. 

They  were  overtaken  on  the  road  by  Bosola, 
who  brought  a  letter  to  the  Duchess  from  the  Lorcf 
Ferdinand,  her  brother,  with  a  message  of  all  love' 
and  safety.    The  letter  ran  thus : — 

"  Send  Antonio  to  me ;  I  want  his  head  in  a 
business.     I  stand  engaged  for  your  husband  for 
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several  debts  at  Naples :  let  not  that  trouble  hinL 
I  had  rather  have  his  heart  than  his  money.'* 

The  Duchess  saw  at  once  the  politic  equivo- 
cations conveyed  in  this  letter — pit-fialls  strewed 
over  with  roses,  as  she  termed  them ;  but,  said 
she,  the  devil  was  not  cunning  enough  to  circum- 
vent them  in  riddles.  Bosola  said  she  surely 
would  not  reject  the  noble  and  free  league  of 
amity  and  love  which  he  presented  them.  But 
the  Duchess  answered,  their  league  was  like  that 
of  some  politic  kings,  only  to  make  themselves  of 
strength  and  power  to  be  their  after  ruin;  and 
she  desired  him  to  tell  them  so. 

**  And  what  from  you  ?*'  asked  Bosola,  addressing 
Antonio. 

'*  Thus  tell  him,"  he  answered ; "  I  will  not  come. 
My  brothers  have  dispersed  blood-hounds  abroad, 
which  till  I  hear  are  muzzled,  no  truce  that  hangs 
upon  the  will  of  our  enemies  is  safe,  though 
hatched  with  never  such  politic  skill.  I  will  not 
come  at  them." 

"This  proclaims  your  breeding,"  tauntingly 
replied  Bosola.  "  Every  small  thing  draws  a  base 
mind  to  fear,  as  the  adamant  draws  iron.  Fare 
you  well,  sir ;  you  shall  shortly  hear  from  us.'* 

As  soon  as  he  was  departed,  the  Duchess,  sus- 
pecting some  ambush,  conjured  her  husband,  by  all 
her  love,  to  take  their  eldest  son  and  fly  towards 
Milan.  "  Let  us  not  venture  all  this  poor  remain- 
der,*' she  exclaimed,  "  iu  one  unlucky  bottom.** 

"You  counsel  safely,"  answered  her  husband. 
**  Best  of  my  life  I  farewell,  since  we  must  part. 
Heaven  hath  a  hand  in  it,  but  no  otherwise  than  as 
some  curious  artist  takes  in  sunder  a  clock  or  watch, 
when  it  is  out  of  frame,  to  bring  it  in  better  order." 

"  I  know  not  which  is  best,"  said  she,  ''  to  see 
you  dead  or  part  with  you.  Farewell,  boy ;  thou 
art  happy  that  hast  not  understanding  to  know  thy 
misery,  for  all  our  wit  and  reading  brings  us  to  a 
truer  sense  of  sorrow.  In  the  eternal  Clmrch,  sir,*' 
again  speaking  to  her  husband,  "  I  do  hope  we  shall 
not  part  thus." 

"  Oh,  be  of  comfort !"  exclaimed  Antonio.  "  Make 
patience  a  noble  fortitude,  and  do  not  tliink  how 
unkindly  we  are  used." 

**  Must  I  account  it  praise  to  suffer  tyranny  ?"  she 
cried.  ''  And  yet,  0  Heaven,  thy  heavy  hand  is  in 
it !  I  have  seen  my  little  boy  oft  scourge  his  top, 
and  compared  myself  to  it.  Nought  made  me 
ever  go  right  but  Heaven*8  scourge-stick.*' 

"Do  not  weep.  Heaven  fashioned  us  of  no- 
thing, and  we  strive  to  bring  ourselves  to  nothing. 
Farewell,  Cariola,  and  thy  sweet  armful."  Then, 
addressing  his  wife,  he  added,  "If  I  do  never 
see  thee  again,  be  a  good  mother  to  your  little 
ones,  and  save  them  from  the  tiger.   Fare  you  well." 

"Let  me  look  on  you  once  more,"  said  the 
Duchess,  ^  for  that  speech  came  from  a  dying  father. 
Your  kiss  is  colder  than  I  have  seen  an  holy  ancho- 
rite give  to  a  dead  man's  skull." 

"  My  heart  is  turned  to  a  heavy  lump  of  lead — 
wiih  whicb  I  sound  my  danger,**  he  added,  widi 
one  of  those  sad  jests  in  which  sorrow  often  delights 
to  mask  itself.  And  once  again  embracing  her  he 
bade  her  farewdl,  and  taking  his  son  in  his  arms 
departed 


Scarcely  had  he  gone,  when  Cariola  called  her 
mistress's  attention  to  a  troop  of  armed  men 
making  towards  them  ;  and,  in  truth,  Bosola,  witli 
a  guard,  wearing  vizards,  came  up  to  them. 

**  Oh,  they  are  very  welcome  !"  said  the  Duchess, 
whose  true  woman's  heart  was  brave  as  it  was 
tender.  Then,  addressing  the  leader  of  the  party, 
whom  she  did  not  recognise,  she  said,  '^  I  am  your 
adventure,  am  I  not  ?"  And  being  told  she  was, 
she  asked  to  what  prison  she  was  to  go.  The  dis- 
guised Bosola  told  her  to  none,  but  to  her  palace ; 
and  that  her  brothers  meant  her  safety  and  pit}'. 

"  Pity  !"  exclaimed  the  Duchess.  "  With  such  a 
pity  men  preserve  pheasants  and  quails  alive, 
when  they  are  not  fat  enough  to  be  eaten." 

"  These  are  your  children  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes." 

"  Can  they  prattle  ?" 

"  No;  but  I  intend,  since  they  were  bom  accursed, 
that  curses  shall  be  their  first  language." 

"  Fie,  madam  !"  said  he ;  "  forget  this  base,  low 
fellow." 

"  Were  I  a  man,"  cried  she,  beside  herself  witli 
wrath,  "I'd  beat  that  counterfeit  face  into  thy 
other!''  Then  recovering  her  dignity,  she  said 
calmly,  "  Say  that  he  was  bom  mean  ;  man  is  most 
happy  when  his  own  actions  are  arguments  and 
examples  of  his  virtue.  But  come — ^whither  you 
please."  And  thus  surrendering  herself  to  her  fate, 
she  suffered  herself  and  her  children  to  be  con- 
ducted witliout  resistance  to  Calabn'a. 

The  Duchess  was  indeed  but  too  correct  in  her 
notion  that  she  was  to  be  taken  to  a  prison ;  for, 
once  immured  in  the  palace,  her  cruel  brother, 
Ferdinand,  racked  his  imagination  to  invent  every 
possible  addition  to  her  misery.  Yet»  as  Bosola  him- 
self, who  was  his  tool  in  this  wickedness,  reported 
to  him,  she  bore  herself  in  her  imprisonment  nobly. 
He  described  her  as  being  sad,  as  one  long  used  to 
it,  and  that  she  seemed  rather  to  welcome  tlio  end 
of  misery  than  shun  it ;  a  behaviour  so  noble,  he 
said,  as  gave  a  majesty  to  adversity.  He  said,  the 
shape  of  loveliness  was  to  be  discerned  more  perfect 
in  her  tears  than  in  her  smiles ;  that  she  would  mnsc 
for  hours  together,  and  her  silencCy  he  thought, 
expressed  more  than  if  she  spoke.  Ferdinand 
cursed  her,  in  the  bittemess  of  his  heart;  and, 
determined  to  push  matters  to  the  extreme,  for  he 
was  weary  of  the  strange  disdain,  as  he  called 
it,  with  which  she  strove  against  her  fate,  sent 
Bosola  with  a  message,  that  he  would  come  to 
visit  her,  but  that,  by  reason  of  his  having  rashly 
made  a  solemn  vow  never  to  see  her  more,  he 
would  come  in  the  night,  and  prayed  her  that 
neither  torch  nor  taper  might  shine  in  her  cham- 
ber. He  would  kiss  her  hand  and  reconcile  himself 
but,  for  his  vow,  he  dared  not  see  her. 

This  treacherous  message  was  conveyed  to  the 
Duchess,  who  expressed  her  readiness  to  do  her 
brother's  pleasure.  She  received  him,  therefore,  in 
utter  darkness — so  dark  was  the  room,  indeed|  that 
they  could  not  see  one  another.  At  firsts  he  com- 
menced upbraiding  her,  speaking  of  her  children 
as  cubs,  and  telling  her  it  would  hare  been  well 
for  her  if  she  could  have  lived  thus  in  darkness 
always,  for,  indeed,  she  was  too  much  in  the  light 
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before :  but  he  checked  himself,  and  said  he  camo 
to  pardon  her  and  to  seek  his  peace  witli  her. 
*'Here  is  a  hand/'  he  added,  "  to  which  you  have 
Tovred  much  love ;  the  ring  upon  it  you  gave." 

The  Duchess  took  the  proffered  hand,  and  affec- 
tionately kissed  it. 

Ferdinand  told  her  he  would  leave  the  ring  with 
her  for  a  love-token^  and  the  hand  as  sure  as  the 
ring;  and  she  need  not  doubt  but  she  should  have 
the  heart  too.  When  she  needed  a  friend,  she  should 
send  to  him  that  owned  it,  and  she  should  see 
whether  he  could  aid  her. 

These  words  sounded  strange  and  awful  in  her 
ear;  and  still  grasping  the  hand  in  hers,  she  re- 
marked, •*  You  are  very  cold :  I  fear  you  are  not 
well  after  your  traveL"  And  as  she  spoke,  it 
deemed  to  her  as  if  the  cold  hand  she  held  were 
Eoddenly  lett  unsoBtained  in  hers;  and,  in  wild 
ftlann,  she  screamed  aloud  for  lights;  and  she 
heard  her  hrother*8  voice  receding  in  the  darkness, 
h'ke  an  eclxo,  calling  out,  ''Let  her  have  hghts 
tnough !"  and  the  lights  instantly  were  brought ; 
and,  to  her  unspeakahle  horror,  she  found  that  he 
lad  left  a  dead  man's  hand  in  hers  ! 

At  the  same  moment,  a  curtain  was  drawn  from 
before  a  recess,  -where  she  beheld  the  bodies  of 
Antonio  and  his  children  lying  as  if  dead.  Bosola 
pointed  these  out  to  the  horror-stricken  lady, 
and  told  her  that  was  the  piece  from  whence 
tiie  hand  was  taken ;  that  her  brother  presented 
h«r  that  sad  spectacle  that,  now  she  knew^  directly 
they  were  dead,  she  might  hereafter  wisely  cease 
to  grieve  for  that  which  could  not  be  recovered. 

The  Ihicheas,  as  soon  as  she  a  little  recovered 
from  ^  sickening  shock  this  sight  had  given  her, 
exclaimed  there  was  not  between  heaven  and  earth 
one  wish  she  stayed  for  after  that  But  she  said 
there  was  an  excellent  tyranny,  which  she  would 
aecoont  mercy ;  if  they  would  bind  her  to  that 
lifeless  tmnk  and  let  her  freeze  to  death. 

Booola  attempted  to  console  her,  or  pretended 
to  do  80,  and  told  her  she  must  live  and  be  com- 
forted ;  hat  she  answered  that  he  might  as  well 
persuade  a  wretch  that  was  broke  upon  the  wheel 
to  have  all  his  hones  new  set,  and  entreat  him  live 
tj  be  executed  again.  ''\Mio  must  despatch  me?" 
^e  cried.  ''  I  account  this  world  a  tedious  theatre, 
fc^r  I  play  a  part  in  it  against  my  will." 

**  Now,  hy  my  life,  I  pity  youT*  said  Bosola. 
*^  Thou  art  a  fool,  then,"  she  answered,  ''to  waste 
thy  pity  on  a  thing  so  wretched  as  cannot  pity 
itael£''  And  hy  degrees  growing  well-nigh  frantic, 
she  nttered  terrible  curses  on  her  wicked  t3rrant 
hfothersy  for  all  sense  of  tenderness  was  now  killed 
in  her  heart. 

Boeola,  who  had  been  the  agent  of  Ferdinand 
to  canry  out  this  devilish  phantasy,  and  also  knew 
that  the  bodies  she  had  seen  were  but  figures 
formed  m  wax  by  Vmcentio  Lauriola,  a  curious 
maatar  in  that  quality,  could  not  well  conceive 
whathotriUe  design  the  Duke  had  in  view.  All 
he  could  leani  from  him  was,  that  he  wished  to 
^iong  her  ta  dei^Mir.  He  begged  him  to  end 
there, and  ga  no  further  in  his  cruelty;  but  he 
iw  inezanhle.  The  shame  and  dishonour,  as  he 
fooluhfy  A^M^ighi,  which  she  had  brought  upon  his 


fuuiily  by  hor  marriage  with  Antonio,  could  be 
atoned  for  only  by  the  most  horrible  torments. 

And  horrible  indeed  were  those  to  which  his 
diseased  brain  gave  birth,  and  such  as  surely  never 
before  or  after  was  mortal  woman  subjected  to. 

He  caused  all  the  mad-folk  to  be  removed  forth 
from  the  common  hospital  and  placed  near  her 
lodging,  that,  by  their  hideous  songs  and  dances, 
shouts  and  bowlings,  they  might  prevent  her  from 
sleeping.  The  poor  thing  bore  all  their  tyranny 
with  a  secret  bravery  of  heart,  and,  tidking  with 
Cariola  about  it,  would  say  she  thanked  her  brother ; 
for  nothing  but  noise  and  folly  could  keep  her  in 
her  right  wits,  whereas  reason  and  silence  made 
her  stark  mad.  And  seemingly  in  the  hope  to 
make  her  quite  so,  Ferdinand  next  had  these  mad- 
men let  loose  in  her  very  chamber,  causing  her  to 
be  told  by  a  servant  that  this  was  intended  as  a 
cure  for  her  melancholy.  She  bore  all  this,  and 
witnessed  all  their  horrid  antics,  with  patience  and 
courage;  and  when  they  were  at  length  driven 
back  to  their  cells,  Bosola,  disguised  like  an  old 
man,  remained  behind,  and  told  her  he  was  a 
tomb-maker,  and  had  come  to  make  her  tomb. 

She  did  not  quail,  though,  in  sooth,  she  was 
somewhat  startled  at  this  announcement ;  and  think- 
ing that  he  w^as  one  of  the  troop  of  madmen,  she 
asked  him  if  he  knew  who  she  was.  "  Thou  art 
a  box  of  worm-seed,"  said  he,  in  bitter  sarcasm ; 
"  at  best  but  a  salvatory  of  green  mummy.  Our 
bodies  are  weaker  than  those  paper  prisons  boys 
use  to  keep  flies  in;  more  contemptible,  since 
ours  are  to  preserve  earth-worms.  Didst  thou  ever 
see  a  lark  in  a  cage  ?"  he  continued :  *'  such  is  the 
soul  in  the  body.  This  world  is  like  her  little  turf 
of  grass ;  and  the  heaven  over  our  heads,  like  her 
looking-glass,  only  gives  us  a  miserable  knowledge 
of  the  small  compass  of  our  prison."  She  asked 
him  whether  she  was  not  his  Duchess.  He 
answered  her  that  she  was  some  great  woman,  sure; 
for  Riot  began  to  sit  upon  her  forehead,  clad  in  grey 
hairs,  twenty  years  sooner  than  on  a  merry  milk- 
maid's. She  told  him  he  was  very  plain ;  and  he 
replied  his  trade  was  to  flatter  the  dead,  not  the 
living :  he  was  a  tomb-maker. 

''And  thou  comest  to  make  my  tomb?'*  she 
asl^ed. 

"  Yes,"  was  his  answer. 

And  the  Duchess,  in  her  wretchedness,  said  she 
would  be  a  little  merry ;  and  asked  him  of  what 
stuff  he  would  make  it 

''Nay,  resolve  me  first,"  he  asked  in  his  tum^ 
"  of  what  fashion  ?" 

"  Why "  said  -she,  "  do  we  grow  fantastical  in 
our  death-bed  ?    Do  we  affect  fashion  in  the  g^ave  ?" 

"Most  ambitiously,*'  he  answered.  "Princes* 
images  on  their  tombs  do  not  now  lie  as  they  were 
wont — seeming  to  pray  up  to  Heaven ;  but,  with  their 
hands  under  their  cheeks,  as  if  they  died  of  the  tooth- 
ache. They  are  not  carved  with  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  stars ;  but  as  their  minds  were  wholly 
bent  upon  the  world,  the  self-same  way  they  seem 
to  turn  their  faces." 

"  Let  me  know  fully  the  e£fect  of  this  dismal 
preparation,"  said  the  Duchess — ^"this  talk,  fit  for» 
charnel." 
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"  So  I  shall "  quoth  he ;  and  on  the  moment,  at 
a  signal  from  him,  there  came  in  some  masked 
nien,  like  executioners,  bearing  a  coffin,  and  cords, 
and  a  bell.  "  Here  is  a  present  from  your  princely 
brother,"  he  continued,  pointing  to  the  coffin, "  and 
may  it  arrive  welcome;  for  it  brings  the  last 
benefit,  and  the  last  sorrow." 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  said  she  calml3\ 

"This  is  your  last  presence-chamber,"  sternly 
said  Bosola. 

"  0  ray  sweet  lady  T*  cried  Cariola,  beside  her- 
self with  terror.  But  the  Duchess  said — **  Peace ! 
it  affrights  not  me." 

"  I  am  the  common  bellman,"  said  Bosola,  "  who 
is  usually  sent  to  condemned  persons  the  night 
before  they  suffer  T' 

"Even  now  thou  said'st  thou  wast  a  tomb- 
maker,"  said  the  Duchess. 

"  It  was  to  bring  you  by  degrees  to  mortifica- 
tion. Listen  I"  And  the  following  dirge-like  verses 
were  heard,  gloomily  sung  from  an  adjoining 
room : — 

**  HRrk  1  now  ererytbing  is  still, 

Tlie  screech-owl  and  the  whistler  shrill 

Call  upon  our  dame  aloud, 

And  bid  her  quickly  don  her  shroud. 

Much  you  had  of  Und  and  rent ; 

Your  length  in  clay  uow's  competent : 

A  long  war  disturbed  your  mind ; 

Here  your  perfect  peace  is  tAgntd. 

Of  what  is't  fools  make  such  vain  keeping  ? 

Sin  their  conception,  their  birth  weeping — 

Their  life  a  general  mist  of  error, 

Their  death  a  hideous  storm  of  terror. 

Strew  your  hair  with  powders  sweet, 

Don  clean  linen,  bathe  your  feet ; 

And,  the  foul  fiend  more  to  check, 

A  crucifix  let  bless  your  neck. 

'Tis  now  full  tide  'tween  night  and  day ; 

End  your  groan,  and  come  away." 

These  mournful  words  were  followed  by  a  still 
more  mournful  silence;  and  as  the  lights  were 
flickering  out  in  the  room,  the  gaunt  forms  of 
the  executioners  approached  and  surrounded  the 
Duchess. 

Cariola  was  nearly  mad  with  terror.  "  Hence, 
villains !"  she  screamed  out.  "  Tyrants !  Mur- 
derers !  Alas  I  what  will  you  do  with  my  lady  ? 
Call  for  help  I" 

"  To  whom  ?"  asked  the  Duchess,  undisturbed. 
**  To  our  next  neighbours  ?  They  are  mad-folks  I" 

^Remove  that  noise!"  said  Bosola;  and  some 
of  the  attendants  seized  Cariola. 

"  Farewell,  Cariola !  I  have  not  much  to  give 
in  my  last  will.  A  many  hungry  guests  have  fed 
upon  me,  thine  will  be  a  poor  reversion  T* 

"I  will  die  with  her!"  cried  the  struggling 
girl. 

"  I  pray  thee,"  said  her  mistress,  who  dreamed 
not  of  harm  intended  to  any  but  herself,  "  look 
thou  givest  my  little  boy  some  syrup  for  his  cold, 
and  let  the  girl  say  her  prayers  ere  she  sleep !" 
Then,  as  Cariola  was  forced  out  of  the  room, 
turning  to  the  men  she  sAid,  *'Now,  what  you 
please :  what  death?** 

"  Strangling  I"  answered  Bosola.  "  Here  are  your 
executioners.** 

"  I  forgive  them,*'  said  she.    "  The  apoplexy, 


catarrh,  or  a  cough  in  the  lungs  would  do  as  much 
as  tliey  do." 

"  Doth  not  death  affright  you  ?*'  asked  he. 

**  Who  would  be  afraid  of  it,  knowing  to  meet 
such  excellent  company  in  the  other  world  ?** 

**  Yet,  methinks,  the  manner  of  your  death  should 
afflict  you — this  cord  should  terrify  you !" 

*'  Not  a  whit !  What  would  it  pleasure  me  to 
have  my  throat  cut  with  diamonds,  or  to  be 
smothered  with  cassia,  or  to  be  shot  to  death 
witli  pearls  ?  I  know  that  deatli  hath  ten  thousand 
several  doors  for  men  to  make  their  exits  at ;  and 
*tis  found  they  go  on  Quch  strange  geometrical 
hinges,  you  may  open  them  both  ways. — Any  way, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  so  I  were  out  of  your  whisper- 
ing !  Tell  my  brothers  tliat  I  perceive  death  is 
the  best  gift  they  can  give,  or  I  can  take.  I  would 
fain  put  off  my  last  woman's  fault,'*  she  added ; 
"  I  will  not  be  tedious  with  you." 

"  We  are  ready,**  said  the  foremost  of  the  exe- 
cutioners, as  he  placed  the  cord  around  her  neck. 

"  Dispose  my  breath  how  you  please,*'  she  said  ; 
"but  my  body  bestow  upon  my  women.  Will 
you?" 

"  Yes,**  answered  thev. 

"Pull  now,  and  pull  strongly;  for  your  able 
strength  must  pull  down  heaven  upon  me.  Yet 
stay,"  she  added,  as  she  fell  upon  her  knees ; 
''  heaven's  gates  are  not  so  highly  arched  as  princes' 
palaces  :  they  that  enter  there  must  go  upon  their 
knees.  Go,  tell  my  brothers,  when  I  am  laid  oat,, 
they  then  may  feed  in  quiet** 

And  thus,  unresisting  and  unflinching,  they 
strangled  her. 

Bosola  now  gave  orders  that  they  should  fetch 
Cariola  and  the  children,  and  strangle  them  also. 
And  it  was  done;  though  not  without  long  prayers 
and  violent  resistance  from  the  former,  who  thus 
showed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  way  in  which  her 
mistress  had  met  her  death. 

Scarcely  was  this  tragical  butchery  consummated, 
and  the  executioners  had  removed  the  body  of 
Cariola,  by  Bosola's  orders,  into  the  next  room,, 
than  Duke  Ferdinand  came  in,  and  asked  if  she 
was  dead. 

"  She  is  what  you  would  have  her,'*  said  Bosola  ; 
and  he  told  him  to  fix  his  eyes  there ;  and  then, 
astonished  to  see  him  keep  his  countenance  so- 
constantly,  he  asked  if  he  did  not  weep.  "  Other 
sins  only  speak,**  he  said ;  "  murder  shrieks  out'* 

"  Cover  her  face,"  said  Ferdinand.  "  Mine  eyes 
dazzle."  Then,  as  if  talking  to  himself,  he  added, 
"  She  died  young." 

"I  think  not  so,"  said  Bosola;  "her- infelicity 
seemed  to  have  years  too  many." 

"  She  and  I  were  twins,"  continued  the  Duke, 
not  heeding  him;  "and  should  I  die  this  instant, 
I  had  lived  her  time  to  a  minute." 

"  It  seems  she  was  bom  first,'*  said  Bosola.  "  You 
have  bloodily  approved  the  ancient  truth,  that  kin- 
dred commonly  agree  worse  than  mere  strangers.'* 

"  Let  me  see  her  face  again,"  said  Ferdinand. 
And,  after  gazing  on  it  some  seconds  in  silence, 
he  broke  out  thus : — "  Why  didst  not  thou  pity 
her  ?  What  an  excellent  honest  man  thou  mightest 
have  been,  if  thou  hadst  borne  her  to  some  sane- 
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l!ary,  or.   bold   in   a   good  cause,  hadst  oppOBed 

:h\solt'  witli  thy  sword  between  her  innocence  and 

lay  revenge  !     *I  bade  thee,  when  I  was  distracted 

or  my  wits,  go  kill  my  dearest  friend ;  and  thou 

last  done  it/*     And  tlien  he  again  fell  communing 

with  himself,  and   set  about  to  examine  the  cause 

ofliis  hatred  ;  and  he  asked  himself  what  was  the 

meann^  of  her  match  to  him  ?  only  he  could  not 

kide  from  his  heart  the  hope  he  had  nourished  of 

inheriting  her  fortxme,  but  for  her  marriage,  which 

had  drawn  a  stream  of  gall  right  through  his  heart. 

And  then  turning  npon  Bosola,  he  told  him  he 

hated  him  for  what  he  had  done. 

Bosola,  perceiving  how  ill  the  Duke  was  likely 

to  requite  him,  at  once  challenged  the  reward  due 

to  Ids  eervice.     But  Ferdinand  told  him  all  he 

^'ould  give  him  was  a  pardon  for  the  murders ; 

that  was  the  largest   boimty  he  could  do  him. 

*  By  whose  authority,"  he  exclaimed,  "  didst  thou 

execute  this  hloody  sentence  ?*' 

**  By  yours,"  said  Bosola. 

"  Mine !"  cried  the  Duke.     "  Was  I  her  judge  ? 

Did  any  ceremony  or  form  of  law  doom  her  to 

ileath  ?    Did  a  jury  deliver  her  conviction  up  in 

the  court?    Where  shalt  thou  find  Aia  judgment 

registered,  unless  in  hell?     See,  like  a  fool  of 

blood,  thou  hast  forfeited  thy  life,  and  thou  shalt 

die  for  it  T 

But  Bosola  told  him  he  dared  not  reveal  the 
<Ieed ;  and  so  they  fell  a-wrangling,  and  dreadful 
it  was  that  these  two  murderers — for  such  in  truth 
they  both  were — ^should  be  jarring  over  the  body 
of  their  victims ;  the  one,  and  the  worser  of  the 
two,  striving  that  his  conscience  might  be  cheated 
with  the  pretence  that  the  other  had  yielded  him 
too  prompt  an  obedience,  and  might  be  comforted 
with  the  earnest  execration  he  now  felt  for  him ; 
mid  that  other  demanding  to  receive  his  miserable 
pension,  and  feeling  less  remorse  for  what  he  had 
done  than  keen  suffering  for  what  he  thought  the 
Duke's  ingratitude.  He  said  to  him,  indeed,  in  a 
humbled  tone,  when  Ferdinand  had  bade  him  be- 
take himself  into  some  unknown  part  of  the  world 
that  he  might  never  see  him  more,  that  he  had 
indeed  served  his  tyranny,  and  rather  strove  to 
f^tisfy  him  than  all  the  world:  and  though  he 
loathed  the  evil,  as  he  said,  yet  he  had  loved  him 
that  counselled  it,  and  rather  sought  to  appear  a 
true  servant  than  an  honest  man.  But  Ferdinand, 
who  had  not  listened  to  him,  said  merely  it  was  a 
deed  of  darkness ;  and  added,  distractedly,  he  would 
go  hxmt  the  badger  by  owl-light ;  and  so  left  him 
alone  ynth.  the  dead  bodies. 

Bosola's  remorse  was  as  acute  as  it  was  useless. 
**What  would  I  do  were  this  to  do  again?"  he 
exclaimedL  "  I  would  not  change  my  peace  of 
conscience  for  all  the  wealth  of  Europe !"  Sud- 
denly he  fancied  the  Duchess  stirred.  He  knelt 
and  felt  the  body ;  she  was  warm — she  breathed  I 
ELe  would  willingly  have  melted  his  heart  against 
her  pale  lips,  to  store  them  with  fresh  colour.  He 
hasloied  to  the  door  to  call  for  some  cordial 
drink ;  but  he  bethought  him  that  he  dared  not 
call,  for  so  pity  would  destroy  pity.  Her  eyes 
opened,  and  it  seemed  to  his  fancy  as  if  heaven 
in  them  seemed  to  open  to  take  him  to  mercy. 
VfMk  xviii.— xo.  ccv. 


"Antonio!"  breathed  out  tli 6  Duchess. 

"Yes,  madam,  he  is  living T*  cried  Bosola";  and 
he  hastened  to  assure  her  that  the  dead  bodies  she 
had  seen  were  but  feigned  statues ;  that  Antonio 
was  reconciled  to  her  brothers,  which  he  indeed  be- 
lieved to  be  true,  and  that  the  Pope  had  wrought 
the  atonement 

*•' Mercy!"  she  said;  and  with  that  word  she 
sighed  forth  her  soul. 

Bosola,  who  had  killed  her  without  pity,  now 
shed  tears  over  her.  Ho  resolved  at  least  he  would 
execute  her  will,  and  deliver  her  body  to  the  reve- 
rend disposal  of  some  good  women ;  and  that  then 
he  would  post  to  Milan,  whither  he  knew  the  Duke 
was  gone  to  join  his  brother,  and  that  there  ho 
would  enact  somewhat  tliat  should  be  worthy  his 
despair,  though  what  he  knew  not  yet. 

Antonio,  meanwhile,  in  ignorance  of  his  wife's 
wretched  fate,  had  himself  repaired  to  Milan.  He 
had  received  letters  of  safe  conduct  from  the  Arra- 
gonian  brethren ;  but  he  had  gone  in  secret,  for  his 
friends  were  of  opinion  that  these  letters  were  but 
nets  to  entrap  him.  He  found  on  his  an'ival  that 
certain  land  which  he  held  in  escheat  under  the 
Marquess  of  Pescara  had  been  seized  by  that  noble- 
man, much  against  his  own  nature,  but  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Cardinal,  who  had  procured  a 
portion  of  the  demesnes  to  be  bestowed  upon  his 
mistress,  the  Lady  Julia.  About  the  same  time 
Ferdinand  returned  to  Milan,  sick,  as  was  given 
out,  of  an  apoplexy,  though  some  said  it  was  a 
frenzy.  Antonio,  weary  of  his  uncertainty,  re- 
solved to  visit  the  Cardinal  at  night  in  his  chamber, 
to  which  he  had  procured  private  access ;  hoping 
that  when  he  should  find  that  he  was  fraught  with 
love  and  duty,  it  might  draw  the  poison  out  of  the 
Cardinal,  and  work  a  friendly  reconcilement. 

As  Antonio  took  his  way  by  night  towards  the 
palace,  a  strange  adventure  befell  him.  His  road 
Isy  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey,  and  by  the 
side  of  a  river  lay  a  wall,  the  piece  of  a  cloister, 
which  gave  a  wonderful  echo— so  hollow  and  so 
dismal,  and,  withal,  so  plain  in  the  distinction  of 
words,  that  many  supposed  it  was  a  spirit  that 
answered  them.  Near  this  spot  the  Duchess  had 
been  hastily  entombed;  and  as  Antonio,  with  a 
trusty  friend,  Delio,  who  knew  all  his  secrets,  was 
passing  near  the  spot,  they  lingered  there  in  con- 
verse, it  being  as  yet  too  soon  for  Antonio  to  make 
his  intended  visit.  He  was  moralising  on  these 
ancient  ruins,  which,  he  said,  we  never  trod  upon 
but  we  set  our  foot  upon  some  reverend  history ; 
and,  questionless,  in  that  open  court,  which  now 
lay  naked  to  the  injuries  of  stormy  weather,  some 
men  lay  interred,  who  loved  their  church  so  well, 
and  gave  so  largely  to  it,  they  thought  it  should 
have  canopied  their  bones  till  doomsday.  "  But 
all  things  have  an  end,"  said  he.  *'  Churches 
and  cities,  which  have  diseases  like  to  men,  must 
have  like  death  that  we  have.'' 

The  echo,  which  seemed  to  come  from  that  very 
tomb,  caught  up  and  repeated  these  last  words. 
Delio  called  kis  attention  to  it. 

"  It  groaned,  methought,"  said  Antonio,  "  a  very 
deadly  accent !" 

"  Vectdly  accent  r  repeated  the  echo. 
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Antonio  said,  "  'Tis  very  like  my  wife's  voice  T' 

^^Ay,  wife^s  voice  /"  said  the  echo 

"  Come  !"  said  Delio,  seeing  how  bis  friend  was 
moved  by  this  accident  "  let  us  walk  farther  from 
it  I  would  not  have  you  go  to  the  Cardinal's  to- 
night.   Do  not !" 

'^Do  not  r  was  repeated,  as  a  warning. 

"  Wisdom,"  said  Delio,  "  doth  not  more  mode- 
rate sorrow  than  time;  take  time  for  it.  Be 
mindful  of  thy  safety !" 

"  Be  mindful  of  thy  safety  /"  said  the  echo. 

But  Antonio  was  determined.  "  Necessity  com- 
pels me,"  he  said.  *'  Make  scrutiny  throughout 
the  pages  of  your  own  life,  and  you  will  find  it 
impossible  to  fly  your  fate." 

**  0\fiy  your  fate  /"  uttered  that  warning  voice. 

Delio  said  that  the  dead  stones  seemed  to  have 
pity  on  him  and  give  him  good  counsel. 

**  Echo,  I  will  not  talk  with  thee !"  said  Antonio  ; 
"  for  thou  art  a  dead  thing !" 

"  Thou  art  a  dead  thing  r  was  the  answer. 

"  My  Duchess  is  asleep  now,"  quoth  Antonio, 
fondly  believing  it  was  so,  "  and  her  little  ones, 
I  hope,  sweetly!  O  Heaven!  shall  I  never  see 
her  more?" 

"  Never  see  her  more — never  see  her  more  !** 

And  as  these  melancholy  words  died  away,  on 
a  sudden  it  seemed  to  Antonio  that  a  clear  light 
presented  him  a  face  folded  in  sorrow. 

Delio  now  persuaded  him  to  leave  the  spot ;  and 
Antonio,  saddened  with  this  incident^  proceeded  in 
gloomy  foreboding  towards  the  palace. 

To  return  to  tibe  Duke  Ferdinand — he  was,  in 
truth,  mad.  The  terrible  agony  of  his  mind  had 
wholly  deprived  him  of  reason.  In  his  ravings 
he  fancied  himself  a  wolf,  and  one  time  stole 
away  from  his  attendants,  and  waa  found  in  St. 
Martin's  churchyard  digging  a  dead  body  from  a 
grave.  He  was  conveyed  home ;  and  being  minis- 
tered to  by  a  doctor  was  somewhat  soothed,  but 
still  far  from  recovered.  He  fancied  his  own 
shadow  followed  and  haunted  him,  and  he  strove 
to  throttle  it.  He  would  lie  down  and  say  he  was 
studying  the  art  of  patience ;  and  when  his  atten- 
dants, at  the  Cardinal's  desire,  attempted  to  force 
him  up,  he  bade  them  use  him  well,  they  were 
best :  what  he  had  done,  he  said,  he  had  done ;  he 
would  confess  nothing. 

It  was  impossible  to  keep  his  malady  a  secret 
from  the  courtiers,  and  the  Cardinal  found  he  must 
feign  somewhat  to  account  for  the  strange  distrac- 
tion that  had  befallen  his  brother.  There  was  a 
rumour  current  for  many  years,  that  none  of  their 
family  died,  but  there  was  seen  the  shape  of  an 
old  woman,  which,  according  to  tradition,  had 
been  murdered  by  her  nephews  for  her  riches. 
So  the  Cardinal  gave  out  that  one  night,  as  the 
Prince  his  brother  sat  up  late  at  his  books,  such 
a  figure  had  appeared  to  him;  and  upon  his 
crying  out  for  help,  the  gentlemen  of  his  chamber 
had  ^und  him  all  in  a  cold  sweaty  and  much 
altered,  both  in  face  and  language ;  and  that  since 
that  apparition  he  had  grown  worse  and  worse, 
and  it  was  much  feared  would  not  live. 

Bosola  had  now  found  his  way  to  Milan,  and 
requested  and  obtained  a  private  audience  of  the 


Cardinal.  Tlie  latter  did  not  wish  him  to  know% 
by  any  means,  that  he  had  intelligence  of  the 
Duchess's  death ;  for,  though  in  fact  he  had  coun- 
selled it,  the  whole  of  the  engagement  had  seemed 
to  grow  from  Ferdinand.  So,  like  the  hypocrite  he 
was,  he  asked  Bosola  after  his  sister ;  and  said  be 
feared  her  sorrow  must  have  worn  her  out,  and  that 
she  should  now  take  comfort  from  him  ;  and  then, 
seeing  Bosola  look  wildly,  he  asked  the  cause, 
and  answered  the  question  himself  by  suggesting  it 
was  the  fortune  of  his  master,  the  Prince,  that 
dejected  him ;  but  he  bade  him  be  of  happy  com- 
fort, and  promised  he  would  make  his  fortune  if  he 
would  do  one  thing  for  him.  This  one  thing  was 
to  inquire  out  Antonio,  who,  the  Cardinal  said, 
was  lurking  in  Milan,  and  to  kill  him.  \Miile  he 
lived,  he  aaid,  his  sister  could  not  marry,  and  be 
had  thought  of  an  excellent  match  for  her.  Bosola 
promised  he  would  not  freeze  in  the  business,  and 
said  he  wished  to  see  Antonio  above  all  sights  in 
the  world ;  and  received  further  assurances  of  tlie 
Cardinal's  will  to  promote  his  fortunes. 

Bosola  thought  it  strange  that  the  Cardinal 
seemed  not  to  have  notice  of  the  Duchess's  death ; 
but  he  suspected  it  was  cunning,  and  resolved  to 
follow  his  example  and  somehow  find  out  this 
secret. 

It  chanced  that  the  Lady  Julia  had  before  seen 
him  at  Malfi,  and  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him ;  and, 
now  seeing  him  at  Milan,  like  an  utterly  abandoned 
woman  as  she  was,  she  scrupled  not  to  make  over- 
tures to  him.  Knowing  how  she  stood  with  the 
Cardinal,  he  eagerly  encouraged  her,  and  they  soon 
became  familiar;  and  he  told  her  that  he  had 
observed  the  Cardinal  was  grown  wondrous  melan- 
choly, and  that,  as  he  depended  on  him,  he  was 
most  desirous  of  knowing  the  cause,  which  be 
intreated  her  to  demand  of  him,  and  not  to  let  him 
put  her  off  with  a  feigned  excuse.  Julia  promised 
to  do  this ;  and,  to  prove  her  sincerity,  concealed 
him  in  a  cabinet,  where  he  could  overhear  all  tkat 
passed  between  the  Cardinal  and  herself. 

She  had  some  difficulty  in  wheedling  thia  secret 
from  the  Cardinal ;  for  she  had  lost  all  hold  upon 
his  affections  or  his  fancy,  and  he  was  w^oary 
of  her,  and  by  any  means  would  be  quit  of  her. 
She  did,  however,  by  her  pertinaciousness,  at 
length  succeed;  but  it  was  a  fatal  success  to 
her.  The  Cardinal  told  her  that,  by  his  appoint- 
ment, the  great  Duchess  of  Malfi  and  two  of  her 
young  children,  a  few  nights  since,  were  strangled. 
Julia  was  horror-stricken  at  these  tidings,  which 
were  far  different  from  any  she  had  expected ;  anu, 
remembering  that  Bosola  was  privy  to  their  Re- 
course, she  could  not  help  exclaiming  that  the 
Cardinal  had  undone  himself.  He  asked  her  why  ; 
and  she  told  him  it  lay  not  in  her  to  conceal  his 
secret.  The  Cardinal,  who  did  not  fully  under- 
stand her  meaning,  tendered  her  a  book,  upon 
which  to  swear  her  to  secrecy.  She  kiBsed  the 
book ;  and  then  he  told  her,  that  now  she  should 
never  utter  it :  her  curiosity  had  undone  her — she 
was  poisoned  with  the  book.  Bosola,  shocked  at 
the  thought  of  being  the  cause  of  this  poor  wretch's 
death,  rushed  in,  in  the  hope  to  save  her.  But 
it  waa  too  late.     Julia,  uttering  the  despairing  cry 
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that  she  was  about  to  go  she  knew  not  whither, 
fell  a  corpse. 

The  Gurdinal's  first  feeling  was  intense  rage  at 
fiD<fing  he  was  betrayed  to  Bosola,  whom  he 
threatoied  to  tear  to  pieces ;  but  a  moment's  re- 
diection  taught  bim  this  was  an  idle  threat,  and  he 
eooUy  said  to  Bosola  that  he  knew  him  now  for  his 
feUow-mnrderer.  He  then  endeavoured  to  work 
upon  his  avarice,  urging  him  to  kill  Antonio ;  and 
upon  receiving  Boeola's  renewed  promise  to  that 
effect^  he  introsted  him  with  the  master  key  of  his 
lodgings,  to  show  what  trust  he  planted  in  him;  bid- 
ding bun  to  come  to  him  after  midnight,  to  help  to 
remove  the  body  of  Julia  to  her  own  lodging, 
who  he  intended  to  give  out  had  died  of  the 
plague. 

BoBola  was  staggered  to  see  the  Cardinal  so 
bear  up  in  blood,  and  seem  so  fearless;  and  he 
sallied  forth  in  search  of  Antonio,  not  indeed  with 
intent  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  the  Cardinal,  but,  if 
possible,  to  put  him  into  safety  from  the  reach  of 
these  cruel  biters  that  had  got  some  of  his  blood 
already.  It  might  be  even  that  he  would  join 
with  him  in  a  revenge  for  the  murder  of  the 
Duchess,  who  seemed  to  haunt  him  everywhere ; 
and  be  bethought  him  that  the  weakest  arm 
was  strong  enough  that  struck  with  the  sword 
of  justice.  But  events  were  marching  rapidly 
onward  to  their  fated  end. 

Hie  Oardinal  had  given  orders  that  none,  upon 
their  lives,  should  have  conference  with  Prince 
Ferdinand  without  his  knowledge;  and  he  told 
those  noblemen  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
watching  by  the  sick  Prince,  that  they  should  not 
do  so  that  night,  as  his  Grace  was  very  well  reco- 
vered. They  were  not  willing  to  retire  from  their 
duty;  but  tiie  Cardinal  pressed  them  strongly, 
assuring  them  that  noise  and  change  of  object 
more  distracted  him,  and  that  he  was  enjoined  by 
his  brother  himself  to  request  their  absence,  "irhey 
yielded  accordingly ;  and  he  made  them  promise 
upon  th^  honours  they  would  not  approach  him. 
He  told  them  that  possibly,  to  make  trial  of  their 
promise,  when  his  brother  was  asleep,  he  might 
himself  rise  and  feign  some  of  his  brother's  mad 
tricks,  and  cry  out  for  help,  and  feign  himself  in 
danger.  But  they  assured  him  they  would  keep 
their  pn»nise ;  and  one  of  them  even  said,  jest- 
ingly, he  would  not  come  to  him  even  if  his  throat 
were  cutting,  now  he  had  protested  against  it. 
The  Cardinnl  taonlied  them,  and  dismissed  them 
all  to  bed. 

The  reason  why  he  would  not  suffer  them  about 
hiis  brother  was  because,  at  midnight,  he  might 
wiUi  better  privacy  carry  Julia's  body  to  her  own 
L^dgii^.  Left  alone,  he  began  unconscioualy  to 
talk  to  himself,  wondering  if  Bosola  would  come 
to  Lio  appointment,  and  saying,  when  ho  had 
served  his  turn,  he  should  die.  He  little  knew  that 
BoEola  was  at  diat  moment  so  near  him,  and  over- 
heard him ;  but  so  it  happened.  The  Cardinal 
passed  on  with  a  light,  and  the  gallery  in  which 
he  had  parted  £rom  the  nobles  was  left  in  utter 
darkness.  • 

Bbsola  stepped  out  into  it ;  and,  expecting  every 
moneBt,  horn  what  be  had  heard,  that  his  life 


would  be  attacked,  he  resolved  to  stand  upon  his 
g^rd.  He  heard  footsteps.  They  were  those  of 
Antonio,  who  had  been  oonducted  to  the  gallery 
by  a  servant  in  his  interest,  having  admitted  him 
into  the  palace,  and  who  was  now  gone  to  fetch  a 
lantern  to  assist  him  towards  the  Cardinal's  chanv^ 
ber.  Bosola,  as  Antonio  approached  him,  taking 
him  either  for  the  Cardinal  or  one  of  his  agents, 
stabbed  him  with  his  sword.  The  servant  at  ^his 
moment  returning  with  a  light,  Bosola  discovered 
too  late  what  he  had  done,  and  that  Antonio,  the 
man  he  would  have  served  above  his  own  life, 
was  dying  by  his  hand.  Antonio  learned  from 
him,  what  he  knew  not  till  this  last  moment,  that 
his  wife  and  children  were  murdered.  This  sad 
tidings  seemed  to  reconcile  him  to  his  own  fntc, 
for  he  had  now  no  use  to  put  his  life  to.  He  did 
not  even  ask  the  process  of  their  death ;  but,  breath- 
ing a  wish  that  his  son  might  fly  the  Courts  of 
princes,  expired.  Bosola,  now  frantic  with  despair, 
desired  the  servant  to  take  up  the  body  and  follow 
him. 

The  Cardinal  was  alone,  reading,  in  his  chamber. 
He  was  puzzled  in  a  question  about  hell.  The 
writer  said,  that  in  hell  there  was  one  material 
fire,  and  yet  it  should  not  burn  all  men  alike.  He 
could  not  understand  it.  He  laid  the  book  by.  He 
thought  how  tedious  was  a  guilty  conscience. 
When  he  looked  into  the  fish-pond  in  his  garden, 
he  fancied  he  saw  a  thing  armed  with  a  rake,  that 
seemed  to  strike  at  him.  This  fancy  now  recurred 
to  him,  and  he  was  brooding  over  it,  when  the 
hangings  moved  aside,  and  Bosola,  bearing  An- 
tonio's corpse,  entered  the  chamber.  He  looked 
ghastly  enough  to  the  Cardinal's  eyes,  and  told 
him  he  was  come  to  kill  him.  The  Cardinal,  terri- 
fied, called  upon  his  guard  for  help.  But  Bosola 
had  taken  care  to  remove  them.  The  Cardinal 
tried  to  bribe  him  with  the  promise  to  divide  his 
revenues  with  him.  His  prayers  and  proffers  were 
alike  unseasonable  in  the  mood  of  Bosola.  The 
Cardinal  again  called  for  the  watch;  but  no  one 
came.  He  was  heard,  indeed,  by  the  nobles  whom 
he  had  dismissed  from  their  attendance  upon  his 
brother,  but  believing  he  was  carrying  out  what  he 
had  talked  of,  they  stirred  not  to  his  rescue. 
Bosola  showed  him  the  body  of  Antonio,  whom  he 
had  slain  unwittingly,  and  told  him  that  when  he 
killed  his  sister  he  took  from  Justice  her  balance 
and  left  her  nought  but  her  sword ;  and,  weary 
of  waiting  longer,  drew  near  and  stabbed  him. 
The  Cardinal  closed  with  his  adversary,  still  call- 
ing loud  for  help;  the  lights  were  thrown  over ; 
Bosola  repeated  his  blow.  The  madman,  Ferdi- 
nand, burst  in,  in  the  dark,  armed  with  a  sword, 
and  wounded  the  Cardinal  mortally,  as  he  and 
Bosola  were  struggling  in  the  rushes  on  the  floor. 
In  the  scuffle,  he  gave  Bosola  also  his  death-wound, 
who,  in  his  turn,  hearing  Ferdinand's  voice,  struck 
him  down  with  his  sword,  crying  out,  that  now  his 
revenge  was  perfect ;  that  tlie  last  part  of  his  life 
had  done  him  best  service.  Ferdinand,  as  his  life 
ebbed  firom  him,  seemed  partially  to  recover  his 
senses ;  and  his  last  words  were, "  My  sister  I  O  my 
sister !  there  is  the  cause  of  it." 

The  nobles  of  the  household,  who  by  this   time 
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were  aronsed  by  the  noise,  now  came  in  with  lights, 
and  were  aghast  at  the  scene  before  them.  The 
Dnke  and  Antonio  dead — the  Cardinal  and  Bosola 
dying.  The  Cardinal  could  only  tell  them  to  look  to 
his  brother,  for  he  knew  not  tliat  he  was  no  more, 
and  to  let  himself  be  laid  by  and  never  thought 
of;  and  so  he  died.  Bosola  had  just  breath  left  to 
answer,  when  asked  how  Antonio  came  by  his 
death,  that  it  was  in  a  mist,  he  knew  not  how ; 
such  a  mistake  it  was  as  he  had  often  seen  in  a 
play.     It  might  be  pain,  he  said,  but  no  harm  to 


him  to  die  in  so  good  a  quarrel.  And  so  he  passed 
away  from  the  scene  of  his  crimes. 

And  thus  perished  these  eminent  but  wretched 
brethren,  leaving  no  more  fame  behind  them  than 
if  one  were  to  fall  in  a  frost  and  leave  his  print  in 
the  snow ;  which  as  soon  as  the  sun  shines  would 
melt  away,  both  form  and  matter. 

And  the  son  of  Antonio,  the  offspring  of  that 
ill-fated  marriage,  was,  when  he  came  of  age,  esta- 
blished Duke  of  Calabria,  in  right  of  his  mother 
the  unhappy  Duchess  of  Malfi. 


THE     DEAN     OF     BADAJOS. 

TO  SAMUEL  ROGERS,  ESQ. 
BY    THE    LATE    W.     B.    ROSE,    ESQ. 


Dear  Rogers,  at  yoxu*  hint  I  have  been  fain 

To  versify  this  pithy  tale  of  Spain, 

Perhaps  the  growth  of  a  more  Southern  shore, 

Transplanted  thither  by  invading  Moor ; 

Which,  being  grafied  where  it  has  taken  root. 

Hath  changed  the  form  and  colour  of  the  fruit. 

Yet  stringing  rhymes  upon  a  tale  which  flows' 

So  neatly  and  so  naturally  in  prose, 

May  seem  to  some  (and  some  who  know  what*s  what) 

Akin  to  tying  bladders  to  a  cat : 

Since — ^wind  and  wings  to  boot — when  all  is  done. 

She  cannot  fly  so  well  as  she  can  run. 

But  you  (I  find)  are  backed  by  La  Fontaine : 

He  in  a  preface  says,  "  that  stories  gain 

By  being  versed,"  and — ^what  might  make  me  bold. 

And  them  whose  stories,  like  my  own,  are  old — 

"  That  stories  gain  by  being  often  told." 

His  word  and  yours  should  justify  my  deed ; 

But,  as  few  now  his  pleasant  pages  read, 

Your  warranty  must  keep  my  bark  afloat ; 

And 'Victualled  for  short  venture  is  the  boat. 


The  Dean  of  Badajos  was  (report  hath  sed) 
A  scholar  and  a  ripe  one,  and  well  read 
In  all  the  ai'ts  and  sciences  which  rank  a 
Man  highest  in  the  schools  of  Salamanca, 
Coimbra  or  Alcala ;  nor  was  to  seek 
In  law  or  logic,  Latin  or  in  Greek : 
In  schoolmen  versed,  in  poets,  epic,  tragic. 
And  comic,  he  knew  everything  but  magic. 
To  lack  such  knowledge  was  a  source  of  pain; 
For  none  (he  deemed)  could  show  that  secret  vein. 
Of  all  the  learned  men  that  lived  in  Spain. 
At  last,  and  when  least  hoped,  within  his  reach. 
He  heard  of  one  that  could  the  science  teach. 
Who  at  Toledo  lived,  of  little  fame ; 
And  Don  Torribio  was  his  style  and  name. 

Scarce  of  his  name  assured  and  his  abode. 
The  dean  was  on  his  mule  and  on  his  road. 
He  lighting  at  Toledo,  to  a  lone. 
Mean  dwelling  by  his  muleteer  was  shown : 
And,  as  if  all  was  moulded  on  one  plan, 


Such  as  his  modest  mansion  found  the  man. 
To  whom,  due  congees  made,  he  thus  began  : 
''  I  am  the  Dean  of  Badajos.     Is  none 
In  Seville,  the  Castilles,  or  Arragon — 
Nay,  not  from  Cadiz  to  the  Pyrenees 

gATiatever  are  his  honours  or  degrees) — 
ut  calls  me  Master ;  yet  were  I  by  thee 
Called  scholar,  it  a  higher  praise  would  be. 
Instruct  me  but  in  magic,  I  intreat. 
And  bind  me  to  thy  service,  hands  and  feet." 
Although  he  piqued  himself,  as  he  might  well, 
On  keeping  the  best  company  in  hell, 
Torribio  dwelt  not  (as  my  story  teaches) 
In  candied  courtesies  and  flowery  speeches ; 
But  bluntly  said,  "  he  had  met  such  ill  return 
From  all  that  had  repaired  to  him  to  learn. 
It  was  his  firm  resolve,  that  never  more 
Would  he  reveal  his  prostituted  lore." 
— "*  And  has  the  great  Torribio  been  repaid 
In  such  base  coin?"  the  Dean  of  Badajos  said. 
And — as  if  such  a  thought  had  fired  his  blood — 
Poured  forth  so  loud,  so  long,  and  large  a  flood 
Of  saws  and  sentences  against  the  crime 
Of  foul  ingratitude,  in  prose  and  rhyme, 
All  on  a  foam  with  honest  hate  and  scorn, 
That,  by  the  furious  torrent  overborne, 
The  sage  confessed,  "  he  could  no  more  repel 
The  advances  of  a  man  who  spoke  so  well : 
He  would  instruct  him;  he  would  be  his  host;" 
And  from  his  window  cried,  "  Jacintha,  roast 
A  brace  of  partridges"  (this  window  looked 
Upon  the  kitchen  where  Jacintha  cooked : 
His  cook  and  faithfiil  housekeeper  was  she) ; 
Adding,  "  the  Dean  of  Badajos  sups  with  me ;" 
Next  touched  his  pupil's  brow,  and  said  (let  not 
The  words  by  thee,  good  reader,  be  forgot), 
"Ortobolariy  Pistrafier^  Omagriouf**' 
Then  of  his  zeal  and  art  gave  present  proof; 
Opened  his  books,  and  with  his  pupil  fell 
To  work  on  sign  and  sigil,  spirit  and  spell. 

Master  and  scholar  little  time  had  read. 
Before  a  knock,  strange  voice,  and  heavy  tread 
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Were  heard:  andlol  Jacintha,  and  with  her 
A  Bqnat,  square  man,  that  seemed  a  messenger ! 
BrealUess  he  was,  and  fiery  hot  with  haste, 
Splashed  to  the  eyes,  and  booted  to  the  waist, 
This  courier  was  postillion  to  my  lord 
Bishop  of  Badajoe  ;  and  he  brought  word, 
"The  bishop  (who  had  for  a  long  time  been 
Ailing,  and  who  was  nnde  to  the  dean) 
Hsd  had  an  apoplectic  stroke,  and  lay 
Upon  bis  deadi-bed  when  he  came  away." 
The  dean,  intent  npon  his  long-sought  art, 
Cursed  messenger  and  uncle — but  apart — 
And  grayely  bade  the  man  return ;  "  he  would 
Follow  (he  added)  with  what  haste  he  could  :" 
But  hardly  was  he  gone  before  the  twain 
Wizard  and  dean,  were  at  their  work  again. 

Vainly,  for  lo  !  new  messengers  I  but  more 
Worth  hearing  were  the  tidings  which  they  bore. 
This  new  arrival  was  a  deputation, 
Sent  by  the  Chapter,  who,  in  convocation. 
Since  the  dean's  uncle,  their  right  reverend  lord. 
The  bishop,  had  been  called  to  his  reward. 
Had  chosen  him — as  fittest  found — to  keep, 
And  feed  and  fold  his  houseless,  hungry  sheep. 
Upon  this  hint  Torribio  spake :  he  paid 
The  bishop  a  brief  compliment,  and  said, 
"He  upon  this  occasion  might  fulfil 
^  promises ;  nor  did  he  doubt  his  will. 
He  had  not  yet  informed  him,  he  had  a  son. 
Who,  wanting  not  in  mother  wit,  had  none 
For  the  dark  sciences :  whom  he  had  ceased 
To  press  upon  this  point,  and  made  a  priest : 
Nor  better  told  his  beads,  nor  said  his  credo, 
In  all  the  many  churches  of  Toledo. 

"  Then,  since  his  pupil  could  not  be  at  once 
A  bishop  and  a  dean,  and  must  renounce 
The  lesser  dignity,  he  would  outrun 
His  wishes,  if  he  gave  it  to  his  son." 
Embarrassed  was  the  dean ;  but  cleared  his  eve 
And  cloudy  forehead,  and  thus  made  reply : 
"  It  grieves  me — ^grieves  me  greatly  to  refuse 
The  first  small  boon  for  which  Torribio  sues ; 
Bat  a  rich  cousin,  by  my  kin  well  seen, 
One  that  is  only  fit  to  bo  a  dean, 
And  who  has  promised  I  shall  be  his  heir, 
Looks  to  my  deanery ;  and,  should  I  dare 
Withhold  the  prize  for  which  he  hopes,  I  should 
Anger  each  man  and  woman  of  my  blood. 
But  a  poor  deanery  in  Estremadura 
HI  fits  Ids  son,  to  whom  I  would  assure  a 
Store  fitting  and  more  profitable  boon. 
And  surely  this  could  compass  late  or  soon. 
Sooner  or  later,  some  new  prize  must  fall ; 
And,  since  I  must  obey  my  clergy's  call. 
Follow  me,  I  beseech,  and  you  shall  be 
Friend,  councillor,  and  all  in  all  to  me : 
Leave  not,  dear  master  f  tis  my  prayer)  half  done 
The  work  you  have  so  happily  begun ; 
And  reckon  on  his  gratitude,  who  knows 
The  measure  of  the  mighty  debt  he  owes." 
After  some  pause,  Torribio  gave  consent, 
Aj}d  with  him  to  bis  see  of  Badajos  went ; 
yi^bere,  as  if  he  had  filled  the  high  vicar's  stall. 
He  teas  to  the  archbishop  all  in  all ; 


Nay,  by  his  conduct  earned,  and  tongue  and  pen, 
Grolden  opinions  of  all  sorts  of  men. 

Beneath  the  guidance  of  so  good  a  master. 
The  bishop,  if  more  cautiously,  moved  faster 
In  magic  (for  more  steady  was  his  pace). 
Than  when  he  first  began  to  run  thiat  race ; 
Learned  study  with  his  duties  to  combine — 
And  shaped  himself,  withal,  so  just  a  line. 
That  throughout  Spain,  in  country,  town,  and  court. 
Fame  of  his  wortli  and  wisdom  made  report 
When  lo !  into  his  lap— unlocked  for — fell  a 
New  plumb,  the  archbishopric  of  Compostella. 
I  should  want  words  to  tell  how,  at  their  loss, 
Men — priests  and  people — ^mourned  in  Badajos : 
Whose  Canons  (their  last  token  of  respect) 
Besought  their  parting  prelate  to  select 
One  from  among  his  many  friends,  to  be 
His  successor  in  that  afflicted  see. 

The  occasion  was  not  by  Torribio  lost. 
Who  for  his  son  again  besought  the  post, 
And  was  again  refused  the  vacant  place ; 
But  that  with  all  imaginable  grace  * 
"  The  archbifhop  felt  such  sorrow,  felt  such  shame,. 
At  BO  postponing  his  preceptor's  claim : 
But  could  he  a  yet  older  claim  withstand? 
That  of  Don  Ferdinand  de  Lam,  grand 
Constable  of  Castille  :  for  service  done, 
He  sought  the  windfall  for  a  natural  son. 
Bound  to  this  lord  "  (though  visible  relation 
WsLS  none  between  them)  "  by  old  obligation, 
He  paid  a  debt;  and  hence  might  be  inferred. 
How  well  with  all  he  kept  his  plighted  word.'* 
This  fact,  however  it  might  make  him  grieve, 
Torribio  had  the  goodness  to  believe ; 
At  his  rare  fortune  that  had  gained  the  good, 
Which  he  had  lost,  rejoiced  as  best  he  could ; 
And,  as  before  at  Badajos,  went  to  dwell  at 
His  see  of  Compostella  with  the  prelate. 

So  little  there  tliose  two  were  to  remain. 
That  the  remove  was  hardly  wortli  their  pain. 
Soon  the  archbishop  to  a  better  home 
Was  summoned  by  a  chamberlain  from  Rome, 
With  scarlet  hat  and  brief:  "the  holy  father 
(That  brief  declared  in  full)  desired  to  gather 
Wisdom  and  knowledge  from  his  mouth,  whose 

name 
Was  noised  through  Christendom  by  clamorous 

fame ; 
And  left  him  power  again  to  appoint — that  lesser 
Might  be  his  Church's  sorrow — his  successor.*' 
Torribio  was  not  with  his  reverend  chief 
When  the  pope's  chamberlain  brought  hat  and 

brief. 
He  to  Toledo  for  some  days  had  gone. 
It  chanced,  upon  a  visit  to  his  son. 
Who  (for  his  course  had  been  more  slow  than  sure) 
Was  living  there  upon  a  paltry  cure ; 
But,  being  now  returned,  was  spared  the  pain 
Of  suing  for  the  vacant  see  in  vain. 
Him  the  archprelate  went  to  meet ;  he  prest 
With  open  arms  Torribio  to  his  breast ; 
And  cried,   "You  have  heard  good  news,  now 

hear  the  best. 
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Now  have  I  two  to  tell,  instead  of  one : 

I  have  been  made  a  cardinal ;  and  your  son 

A  cardinal  as  well  shall  briefly  be, 

Or  1  have  no  credit  with  the  holy  see. 

I  had  predestined  him  my  vacant  throne : 

But — mnrk  his  evil  fortune,  nay,  my  own — 

My  mother,  left  at  Badajos,  when  we 

Were  called  to  Compostella,  wTote  to  me. 

While  you,  dear  sir,  were  to  Toledo  gone, 

Unless  my  mitre  was  bestowed  on  Don 

Pahlos  de  Salazar,  her  ancient  friend 

And  her  confessor, it  would  be  her  end; 

And  such,  I  well  believe,  would  be  the  case. 

Now  put  yourself,  dear  master,  in  my  place : 

Say,  would  you  kill  your  mother?"  and  he  sighed. 

Not  of  a  kind  to  counsel  matricide, 

Torribio  was,  in  truth  or  in  appearance, 

Content,  nor  cursed  the  beldam's  interference. 

But — would  you  sift  the  story — ^5he  whose  will 

The  pious  son  pretended  to  fulfil. 

This  earnest  advocate,  was  old,  and  fat. 

And  foolish,  seeing  but  her  maid  and  cat ; 

And,  as  on  all  sides  it  was  said  (Heaven  bless  her). 

Knew  not  the  very  name  of  her  confessor. 

Was  it  not  rather  at  the  instigation 

Of  a  Gallician  lady,  a  relation 

Of  this  Don  Pablos,  it  was  brought  about, 

A  hospitable  widow  and  devout? 

Thus  much  is  sure :  the  prelate  used  to  vaunt 

Tliis  pious  woman's  wine  of  Alicant, 

Called  her  unfailing  flask  "the  widow's  cruise,** 

And  often  blessed  her  ollas  and  ragouts. 

However  this  might  be,  in  friendly  sort 
Master  and  pupil  sought  the  papal  court, 
Wherein  as  well  the  cardinal  was  seen. 
As  everywhere  he  heretofore  had  been : 
As  popular  with  priest  as  pope,  a  vote,  a 
Word  from  his  lips,  sufficed  to  rule  the  rota. 
While  thus  acknowledged  pope  and  priesthood's 

guide. 
Yea,  in  his  height  of  fame  the  pontiff  died. 
And,  lo  I  unanimous  the  conclave  were 
In  calling  him  to  fill  Sir  Peter's  chair. 
The  holy  father  solemnly  proclaimed, 
A  private  audience  Don  Torribio  claimed ; 
And  wept  for  pleasure  while  he  kissed  Aw  feet, 
WTio  filled  so  worthily  the  sacred  seat. 
He  then  to  faithful  services  referred. 
And  to  the  pope  recalled  his  plighted  word  : 


Scarce  hinted  at  the  hat  he  had  laid  down, 

When  he  exchanged  it  for  the  triple  crown, 

But  limited  his  suit  to  one  short  prayer : 

"  Wonld  he  now  make  his  helpless  son  his  care? 

He  would  be  well  contented  with  possessing 

The  means  of  life,  if  sweetened  with  his  blessing. 

He  on  Aw  part  renounced  each  brighter  vision, 

And  sought  but  for  his  needs  such  small  provision 

As  might  supply  (enough  would  be  a  feast) 

The  wants  of  a  philosopher  and  priest." 

Meanwhile  to  him,  that  deemed  he'd  gained  his 

scope, 
And  knew  enough  of  magic  for  a  pope, 
And  now  could  ill  frequent  the  Sabbath  revels 
Of  witches  with  hobgoblins,  ghosts  and  devils. 
His  friend  Torribio  had  become  a  thorn 
In  the  flesh,  a  thing  no  longer  to  be  borne : 
The  holy  father  took  his  line,  and  stout 
In  the  resolve  forthwith  to  pluck  it  out, 
Eyed  the  magician  with  a  mien  severe. 
And  to  his  suppliant  cried,  "  I  grieve  to  hear 
You,  under  false  pretences  of  appliance 
To  hidden  studies  and  mysterious  science. 
Dabble  with  spell,  and  deal  with  demon — crimes 
The  Christian  Church  hath  punished  in  all  times. 
It  would  much  irk  me  to  pronounce  your  doom  ; 
But,  if  you  four  days  hence  are  found  in  Rome, 
Beware  the  secular  arm,  lest  you  expire, 
As  well  your  sins  deserve,  in  penal  fire." 
He  ended  frowTiing ;  but,  unmoved  in  look, 
Torribio  heard  the  threat ;  and  simply  spoke 
Anew  the  three  mysterious  words  reversed, 
(Words  not  to  be  forgot)  by  him  rehearsed 
\Mien  he  received  the  dean  beneath  his  roof —  • 
Ortoloban,  Pistrafier,  Omagriouf: 
And  called  aloud  (as  he  whilere  had  done) 
From  the  open  window,  "  You  need  dress  but  one 
Partridge,  Jacintha ;  for  my  friend,  the  dean. 
Does  not  sup  with  me."     Then  evanished  clean 
The  scholar's  vision :  on  the  clock  he  cast 
His  eyes,  and  saw  but  one  short  hour  had  past. 
Since,  with  intent  to  study  magic  lore. 
He  had  first  darkened  Don  Torribio's  door : 
An  hour  which  seemed  to  fill  his  every  wish  up — 
That  made  him  from  a  simple  dean  a  bishop, 
Bishop,  archbishop,  cardinal  and  pope ; 
Yet  all  was  but  a  bubble  blown  Irom  soap: 
He  in  that  hour  had  stirred  not  from  his  stool, 
And  that  short  hour  had  stamped  him  knave  and 

fool. 
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The  besieged  still  continued  to  hold  out;  and 
though  weakened  by  constant  watching  and  their 
untiring  defence  of  the  castle,  and  disheartened  by 
some  desertions,  they  resolved  to  d^y  their  enemies 
to  the  last.     Lambert,  in  the  letter  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  thrown  over  the  walls,  bore  testimony 
to  the  gallantry  of  the  Royalists,  telling  them  that 
he  knew  they  were  gallant  men,  and  was  desirous 
of  pTeaerving  as  many  of  them  as  he  could ;  but 
his  hands  were  bound,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
except  six  of  them  whose  lives  he  could  not  save. 
Tbeir  names  could  not  be  disclosed  until  the  treaty 
was  signed  by  the  Governor ;  the  rest  should  have 
penmssion  to  return  to  their  homes  in  safety,  and 
he  would  obtain  for  them  an  easy  composition  for 
their  delinquency.     The  letter  was  conveyed  to 
Morrice,  who  forthwith  simimoned  a  council.  After 
some  deliberation  on  its  contents,  the  Cavaliers 
resolved  not  to  deliver  up  any  person  without  the 
consent  of  the  Governor ;  and  a  reply  to  Lambert 
was  accordingly  prepared,  in  which  they  stated 
that  they  were  sensible  of  his  kindness  and  civility, 
but  were  bound  in  honour  to  reject  his  offer,  and 
would  never  be  guilty  of  so  baise  a  thing  as  to 
deliver  up  their  companions.     Paulden  states  that 
the  garrison,  originally  comprising  five  hundred 
men,  had  by  this  time>  been  reduced  to  one  hun-» 
dred  and  forty;  many  of  those  who  were  now 
within  the  walls  being  unfit  for  active  duty.   ^*  The 
Crovemor,"  he  says,  "sent  six  officers  out  of  the 
castle  to  treat  with  the  same  number  named  by 
M^r-General  Lambert    Of  our  number  I  was 
one.     When  we  met  we  told  them  we  came  to 
capitulate  about  the  surrender  of  the  castle,  but 
they  could  not  expect  that  we  would  deliver  our- 
selves up  to  execution;  upon  which  Colonel  Bright, 
the  first  of  the  commissioners,  told  us  that  he  had 
authority  from  Major-General  Lambert  to  engage 
that  none  of  us  that  treated  should  be  any  of  the 
excepted  persons.     We  told  him  that  perhaps  the 
Governor  might  be  one  of  them ;  he  answered  that 
he  did  believe  the  Major-General  did  not  so  much 
look  upon  the  Gk>vemor  as  some  that  had  betrayed 
the  castle  to  us  when  it  was  taken.     So  we  parted 
for  that  time  without  concluding  anything."     On 
the  return  of  the  deputation  to  the  castle,  the 
Governor  was  made  acquainted  with  all  that  had 
passed,  some  of  them  telling  him  that  Bright  had 
engaged  that  he  should  not  be  one  of  the  excepted, 
au  assertion  the  truth  of  which  Morrice  seemed  to 
doubt;  for  Paulden  says,  "The  Governor  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  it.  I  plainly  told  him  I  thought 
he  was  intended  to  be  one,  and  repeated  to  him 
the  very  words  that  Colonel  Bright  had  spoke, 
which  made  me  suspect  he  would  be  excepted, 
beesQBe  he  had  not  engaged  that  the  Governor 
should  not  be,  but  leflb  it  ambiguous.    Then  one  of 
our  commissioners  told  him  that  Lieutenant-Colonel 
C^ooke  had  assured  him  that  our  Governor  was 
none  oi  the  excepted ;  upon  which  he  resolved  we 
should  go  out  and  conclude,  saying  generously,  that 


if  he  was  excepted  he  would  take  his  fortune,  and 
would  not  have  so  many  worthy  gentlemen  perish 
for  his  sake." 

It  is  very  clear  from  this  statement  that  some  of 
the  Cavaliers,  urged  by  their  desperate  state,  would 
have  sacrificed  Morrice,  and  surrendered  the  place. 
Paulden  continues :  "  Upon  this,  I  desired  the 
Governor  to  send  somebody  else  in  my  place,  for 
I  had  promised  solemnly  I  would  never  consent  to 
deliver  him  up ;  so  they  went  out  and  concluded, 
and  signed  the  articles,  and  after  signing  of  them 
they  brought  to  us  in  the  castle  the  names  of  the 
excepted  persons,  whereof  the  governor  was  the 
first"  The  names  of  the  excepted  have  already 
been  given.  Death  had  removed  Captain  William 
Paulden,  who  was  carried  off  by  a  fever  soon  after 
his  gallant  attempt  to  capture  iLiinsborough.  The 
following  letter  is  from  Colonel  Bright.  The  des- 
patch of  ten  troops  of  horse  into  Leicestershire  to 
remain  on  free  quarter,  shows  that  the  surrender 
of  the  castle  was  now  considered  inevitable  by  the 
Roundheads,  while  it  exhibits  the  state  of  that 
county  at  this  period. 

COLONEL  BRIGHT  TO  CAPTAIN  ADAM  BAYNES. 

**  Capt.  Batnes, — ^Yours  I  received,  and  thank- 
fully acknowledge  your  respects  and  care  in  the 
procuring  equal  encouragement  for  my  regiment 
with  others ;  and  except  you  be  pleased  to  take 
the  trouble  in  getting  the  101 21i.  10s.  charged 
upon  Herefordshire,  I  shall  have  little  fruits  of  that 
assignment  You  may  put  my  hand  to  the  warrant. 
I  have  acquainted  Colo.  Maulyverer,  who  desires 
you  to  do  the  like  to  his.  If  you  could  procure 
me  a  bill  of  Exchange  to  receive  101 2li.  10s.  of 
Mr.  Beale  of  York,  it  would  be  a  special  favour, 
of  which  you  put  me  in  hopes.  We  have  sent  ten 
troops  of  horse  into  Leicestershire,  there  to  remain 
upon  free  quarter  till  the  warrants  be  satisfied. 
This  day  one  of  the  Castillians  brought  a  letter 
from  the  General  to  the  Major-General,  the  sub- 
stance whereof  for  ....  which  were  granted  the 
Commissioners  named  on  our  part;  but  it  being 
so  near  night  we  cannot  expect  their  return  tUl 
to-morrow.  This  is  all  the  progress  that  is  made, 
to-morrow  will  produce  more.  I  wholly  rely  upon 
your  endeavours  for  your  monies  from  Hereford- 
shire :  shall  say  no  more  but  that  I  am 

"  Yor.  real  friend  and  servt., 

"  J.  Bright. 

<<3JlfarcA,1648. 

"  Your  trouble  is  desired  in  the  delivery  of  the 
enclosed  according  to  direction:  I  am  ignorant 
where  he  lodgeth." 

Another  letter  from  Margetts,  a  fortnight  later, 
shows  that  the  articles  of  the  treaty  are  not  settled. 
The  delivering  up  of  Morrice  and  the  other  ex- 
cepted persons  is  a  sine  qua  non  with  the  Major- 
General. 
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THOMAS  XARQBTTB  TO  CAPTAIN  ADAM  BAYKE8. 

"  Sr. — I  received  yours  by  Colonel  Lilbnme's 
man,  and  also  yours  by  the  last  post  Yours  to 
the  Council  we  read,  and  considered  and  appointed 
Lt.  Col.  Carter  and  Ma.  Smithson  to  return  our 
present  to  you  thereupon.  Those  you  mentioned 
to  the  Major  Geuerall  which  should  have  been 
imparted  to  the  Council  never  were ;  for  I  fipake  to 
the  Ma.  General  of  it  last  night,  and  he  tells  me 
that  he  remembers  not  that  he  ever  received  any 
such  thing;  but  I  perceive  you  mistook  in  your 
direction,  for  you  directed  the  Ma.  Gencrars  letter 
to  Colonel  Bright,  and  his  to  the  Ma.  General ;  bo 
that  it  never  came  to  light  (as  I  conceive  little  of 
that  nature  will  through  those  hands).  I  cleared 
you  on  the  point  of  carelessness  in  your  agitation 
before  the  officers,  and  in  it  they  were  satisfied. 
We  are  just  now  going  to  treat  with  the  Castil- 
lians,  and  this  day  (I  think)  we  shall  either  agree 
or  break  oflf  the  Treaty.  Therefore  I  can  add  no 
more,  but  the  great  sense  I  have  of  those  many 
bonds  of  engagement  you  are  pleased  to  lay  upon 
him  who  is,  "  Sr., 

"  Yor.  most  affectionately  to  serve  you, 

"  Thos.  Margetts. 


** 


Pont,,  17  Mar.,  1648." 


ITie  next  letter  is  from  Colonel  Lilbume,  whose 
feelings  towards  the  garrison  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  of  his  name  appearing  among  the  signa- 
tures to  the  death-warrant  of  the  King.  It  an- 
nounces the  news  of  the  surrender  of  the  castle, 
incidentally  mentions  the  horse-racing  at  Clifford 
Moor,  the  wish  of  the  Roundheads  to  raze  the 
castle  of  Pomfret,  and  the  quartering  of  the  troojis 
in  distant  counties. 

COLONEL  ROBERT  LILBURNE  TO  CAPT.  ADAM  BAYNE6. 

"  Sr., — I  give  you  very  kind  thanks  for  your 
letter  by  this  post,  and  your  readiness  to  accom- 
modate the  gentlemen  (my  friends)  with  the 
money ;  but  I  have  one  suite  more  unto  you  (which 
I  hope  Mr.  Beale  nor  Mr.  GoldBmith  will  think 
much  at),  and  that  is  to  desire  you  to  j>ay  unto  Mr. 
Jacob  Towley,  at  the  Golden  Leg,  Cheai>8ide, 
London,  one  himdred  pounds  for  my  use  and  to 
charge  it  upon  me  here,  for  I  am  Bhortly  to  return, 
and  know  not  how  to  be  supplied  with  money  un- 
less you  help  me  to  this  return,  which  I  hope,  if 
possible,  you  will  do  it  for  me,  and  let  me  receive 
two  words  from  you  by  the  next.  Mr.  Margetts 
being  come  up  with  the  news  of  surrender  of  this 
castle  will  (I  know)  acquaint  you  more  fully  with 
particulars  than  I  can  write,  that  I  shall  not  need 
to  trouble  you  with  repetitions,  nor  would  I  wil- 
lingly be  the  relator  of  the  bad  success  your  horse 
had  at  Clifford  Moor.  The  chief  news  is  now  that 
the  grand  jury  at  York,  the  judge,  and  committee, 
and  all  most  all  this  country,  are  about  petitioning 
to  get  this  castle  pulled  down.  Our  forces  are  sent 
several  ways  to  quarter;  viz.:  Major  Generall's, 
part  to  Lincolnshire  part  to  Darbyshire,  and  I 
think  your  troop  is  one  that  goes  to  the  latter ; 
my  regiment,  part  in  Rutlandshire  and  part  in 
Leicestershire,  and  my  major  about  Newark ;  Col. 
Hookeby,  part  in  Darbyshire,  three  troops  in  Leices- 


tershire, and  two  in  Lancashire;  Col.  Bright*.^ 
regiment  about  Chesterfield  and  Rotherham,  Col. 
Fairfax  in  the  West  Riding,  Col.  Mauleverar  in 
Nottinghamshire,  Col.  Wastall's  in  the  North 
Riding,  and  the  loose  companies  in  the  East 
Riding,  and  one  troop  there,  and  one  about  Don- 
caster,  and  one  in  Cleveland.  This  is  all  at  pre- 
sent from 

"  Your  very  assured  friend  and  servant, 

"  Rob.  Lilburne. 

"  Pofi/<-/.  24M  3/flr.,  1648. 
"Capt.  Baynes." 

We  must  here  again  have  recourse  to  our  narra- 
tive. We  arc  told  that  on  the  names  of  the  ex- 
cepted persons  being  announced  to  the  garrison, 
they  were  deeply  affected.  The  deputation  wa.-^ 
again  charged  to  meet  and  confer  with  the  Round- 
head commissioners,  and  Lambert  was  intreated  ti» 
allow  them  six  days,  during  which  Morrice  and 
his  companions  in  distress  might  try  and  effect 
their  escape,  aided  by  the  garrison.  Lambert  con- 
sented to  this  proposal,  **  provided  the  rest  would 
surrender  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  and  engatrc* 
never  again  to  advise  or  take  up  arms  against  the 
Parliament."     These  terms  were  agi-eed  to. 

The  next  day  the  garrison  made  two  or  threo 
demonstrations  as  if  for  a  sallv,  but  retired  eacli 
time  without  any  attempt.  (.)n  the  morrow  the\- 
again  prepared  themselves ;  and  this  time,  altliongli 
the  Roundheads  were  relieving  guard,  and  thei  :* 
numbers  consequently  doubled,  they  charged  with 
such  resolution  that  Morrice  and  Blackburne  broke* 
through  them,  and  dashed  across  the  country  un- 
scathed. The  other  four  retreated  with  their 
friends  into  the  castle. 

On  the  night  of  the  fourth  day  the  besiege! 
made  a  third  sally ;  but  their  enemies,  warned  by 
experience,  were  too  w^ell  prepared  for  tliem ;  they 
were  beaten  back,  and  Ensign  Smith,  one  of  tho 
excepted  persons,  fell ;  but  his  body  was  borne  oft 
by  his  friends,  and  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Saint 
Clement. 

The  garrison  now  began  to  deliberate  on  some 
plan  for  the  safety  of  the  remaining  three  exceptctl 
men.  They  found  that  force  would  be  of  no  avail, 
and  therefore  hoped  to  effect  by  artifice  what  could 
not  be  achieved  by  daring.  Many  parts  of  the  vast 
castle  were  in  ruins,  owing  to  the  sieges  it  had 
sustained ;  and  a  place  was  found  where  Austwick,. 
Ashby,  and  Floyd  were  hidden,  walled  up,  and 
furnished  with  a  month's  provisions.  **  They  hid 
themselves,"  says  Paulden,  "in  a  private  sally- 
port (which  we  had  covered,  designing  to  take  tlu* 
castle  again  by  it  when  there  should  happen  a  fair 
opportunity).  Hence  they  made  their  escape  the 
next  night  after  the  castle  was  surrendered,  and 
all  lived  till  after  the  King's  return."  On  the 
morning  of  the  24th  of  !March,  1648-9,  a  shout 
was  heard  from  the  garrison  ;  and  soon  after  word 
was  sent  to  the  Major -General  that  the  remaining: 
three  exempted  persons  had  effected  their  escape, 
and  that  the  Cavaliers  were  prepared  to  surrender 
tlie  next  day. 

Lambert  evidently  doubted  this  tale ;  and  on  tlic 
morrow,  when  the  garrison  suiTendered,  and  the 
Royalists  defiled  before  him,  narrowly  examined 
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«ach  individual,  but,  satisfied  that  those  he  sought 
vfere  not  among  them,  he  treated  them  with  much 
considendon,  and  affected  not  to  be  displeased 
-  that  the  brave  soldiers  had  happily  escaped." 

There  were  fonnd  in  the  castle  forty  barrels  of 
powder,  bat  the  besieged  were  evidently  not  so 
well  provided  with  shot  They  had  provisions, 
luiwever.  for  two  months. 

The  committee  at  York,  rejoiced  at  the  reduc- 
tion of  Pomfret,  sent  letters  to  the  Parliament 
iotreating  tliat  this  and  other  castles  in  the  county 
might  be  demolished.  On  receipt  of  these  letters 
the  House  ordered  and  resolved,  "  That  300/.  per 
innom,  out  of  the  demesnes  of  Pomfret,  be  settled 
«'n  Major-General  Lambert  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
ID  respect  of  his  many  great  and  eminent  services 
performed,  with  much  care,  courage,  and  fidelity 
by  the  said  Major-General  in  the  northern  parts, 
.'IS  well  against  the  Scots'  army  the  last  summer 
as  against  the  forces  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale 
and  others,  and  in  reducing  the  castle  of  Pontefract, 
/j^'ju/  the  last  garrison  in  England  that  held  out 
against  the  Parliament;  and  in  respect  of  his 
extraordinary  charge  therein,  he  not  having  been 
billowed  any  pay  as  Major-General.  Ordered  that 
this  vote  be  sent  with  a  letter  of  thanks  and  re- 
!?pect  from  the  Ilonse,  and  that  Mr.  Chaloner 
prepare  it,** 

It  was  also  ordered  that  the  castle  of  Pomfret 
(«  at  once  dismantled,  and  rendered  untenable  for 
the  futnre.  The  following  letters  to  Captain  Baynes 
are  from  the  Major-General.  The  first,  which  is 
^-ithont  date,  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  the  decree 
of  Parliament : — 

*'SiR, — ^I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Pontefract  Castle 
is  to  be  demolished.  I  beseech  you  make  it  your 
business  to  expedite  that  work,  and,  if  possible, 
pnxnire  the  votes  and  orders  to  them  that  are  to 
see  it  done  to  be  sent  down  by  the  next  post.  I 
pray  you  advise  with  the  Judge  Advocate  therein, 
And  neglect  no  time  to  expedite  it  (as  well  you 
know)  ver}'  much  concerns  the  quiet  of  these  parts. 
I  have  no  more  for  tlie  present,  but  remain 
"  Your  assured  loving  friend, 

"  J.  Lambert." 

The  next,  written  in  all  probability  a  few  days 
afterwards,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  order 
of  the  House  for  the  demolition  of  the  castle : — 

"  Sir, — I  have  received  yours  (for  which  I  give 
you  tlianks),  and  also  the  order  for  demolishing  of 
Pontefract  Castle,  and  have  great  assurance  of  tlie 
effectual  and  speedy  demolishing  thereof;  all  men 
d^laring  much  frecness  for  the  effecting  thereof. 
Upon  Monday  next  the  workmen  begin,  and,  first, 
they  are  to  take  down  the  great  tower.  Sir,  I 
desire  you  to  continue  your  intelligence  :  which  is 
all  at  present  from 

"  Your  assui*ed  friend  to  serve  you, 

''J.  Lambert. 

A  third,  bearing  the  same  date,  refers  to  a  former 
letter  which  is,  unfortunately,  not  in  our  collection. 
^  expresises  some  disappointment  at  the  amount 
of  the  spoil  to  be  acquired : — 


MAJOR   GENKRAL   LAMBERT  TO   CAPTAIK  JOHN 

BAYKES. 

"  Sir, — I  wrote  to  you  a  large  letter  the  last 
week  concerning  business ;  but  not  being  rightly 
directed  it  was  returned  to  me  again  this  week,, 
which  I  have  here  enclosed  sent  you,  and  give  you 
thanks  for  your  care  and  pains  in  my  business.  I 
have  made  inquiries  into  the  Queen's  Revenues 
about  Pontefract,  and  find  it  to  be  a  very  distracted 
thing,  there  being  very  little  demaine  land;  but 
so  much  as  is  I  intend  to  get  surveyed,  and  to 
bring  the  particulars  thereof  \\ith  me  when  I  come 
up,  which  I  intend  to  do  very  shortly.  I  also 
purpose  to  make  inquiry  of  some  other  demaine 
lands  belonging  to  the  same  revenue  here  in  the 
north,  that  it  may  be,  with  convenience,  the  want 
of  the  other  may  be  supplied. 

"  I  desire  you  to  advise  with  my  friends  above* 
And  if  you  have  so  much  time,  to  return  me  an 
answer  by  tlie  next  post :  which  is  all  at  present 
from  "  Yr.  assured  friend, 

"J.  Lambert. 

**^prat/te7th,  1649." 

Another  letter  from  Margetts  completes  our 
series.  It  speaks  of  the  approaching  trial  of 
Morrice  and  Blackburne,  who,  about  a  fortnight 
after  their  escape  from  Pomfret,  were  seized  in 
Lancashire,  while  inquiring  for  an  outward-bound 
ship.  They  were  immediately  conveyed  to  York 
and  secured  in  the  castle. 

THOMAS   MARGETTS   TO  CAFTAIM  ADAM   BAYNES. 

"Sr. — Since  my  last,  dated  on  Saturday,  at 
York,  I  understand  by  Colonel  Rokeby  that  the 
991i.  lis.  charged  for  me  upon  Norfolk  is  an  over- 
charge, as  well  as  another  sum  charged  for  him ; 
and  the  Marshalls  of  the  North  with  the  Norfolk 
Committee  either  have  or  are  about  to  make  appear 
to  the  committee  for  the  army,  so  that  that  money 
is  not  likely  to  be  received  there  but  to  be  charged 
somewhere.  You  may  please  to  remember  that 
991i.  lis.  is  part  of  the  money  I  received  from 
Coll.  Rokeby  at  Bedford,  and  which  he  is  to  receive 
again ;  therefore  I  earnestly  desire  that  upon  the 
discharge  mine  may  be  charged  with  his. 

•*I  pray  remember  the  business  of  Lieutenant 
Wrench,  and  get  a  Commission  for  his  Trial  either 
here  or  by  the  Council  of  War,  that  he  may  liave 
justice  and  his  enemies  may  not  be  his  judges. 
Understanding  since  my  coming  hither  that  a  Com- 
mission was  sent  to  Ma.  Genl.  Lambert  at  his  last 
going  to  London  for  the  trying  of  ^lorris,  I  desire 
you  will  please  to  move  the  Ma.  General  to 
authorise  and  appoint  some  fit  persons  here  to 
meet  and  consult  about  the  preparing  of  a  charge 
and  examination  of  witnesses  in  order  to  his  Trial 
against  his  running  down,  and  to  give  order  for  his 
sending  for  to  that  purpose  if  he  so  think  fit  And 
if  so,  I  humbly  offer  tliat  Major  Cotterell  may  be 
one.  Desiring  you  to  present  my  mast  humble 
semces  to  the  Major-General, 

"  I  remain,  Sr., 

"  Your  most  affectionate  friend  to  serve  you, 

*'  Thos.  Maroetts. 

"  Pontct,  19  Jany.  1649." 
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We  are  not  informed  of  the  delinquency  of  the 
Lieutenant  Wrench  here  mentioned;  but  among 
the  papers  now  before  ua  is  one  from  this  indi- 
vidual of  a  later  date,  addressed  to  Captain  Adam 
Bayncs,  thanking  him  for  his  attention  to  sundry 
commissions,  and  offering  an  exchange  of  courte- 
sies, stating  that  he  has  "  now  left  the  army  and 
become  a  countr3anan."  The  reader  will  not  marvel 
at  the  anxiety  of  Margetts  that  Wrench's  enemies 
**  may  not  be  his  judges,"  while  he  suggests  that 
Major  Cotterell,  doubtless  a  relative  of  the  Round- 
head Governor  of  Pomfret,  may  be  one  of  the  I 
Avitnesses  against  Morrice.  | 

In  the  meantime,  the  Roundheads  proceeded  with  | 
the  demolition  of  a  fortress  long  renowned  in  our 
English  annals  ;  and,  in  a  short  period,  little  was 
left  to  tell  of  its  former  vastness.    Among  the 
papers  of  the  Fairfax  family  preserved  at  Denton 
was  an  account  of  the  sums  paid  for  the  work  of 
destruction,  as  well  as  those  realised  by  the  sale  of 
materials.     There  was-r-**  the  Round  Tower,  "  the  I 
Barbarcan   Wall,"    "  the    earthen   mount    called  I 
Neviir 8  Mount,"  *'  the  King's  Tower,"  "  the  Queen's 
Tower,"  "  the  Gascoynge  Tower,"  « the  Great  Kit- 
chen," "  Great  Hall,"  and  many  other  divisions, 
all  attesting  its  ancient  grandeur.     The  lead  alone 
sold  for  upwards  of  1,600Z.,  a  very  large  sum  in 
those  days. 

Morrice  and  Blackbume  were  brought  to  trial  at 
the  York  assizes,  before  Judges  Thorp  and  PuUes- 
ton,  fc^r  levying  war  against  the  Parliament  They 
took  exceptions  against  the  jury,  and  pleaded  the 
statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  indemnifies 
•every  man  who  takes  up  arms  in  defence  of  his 
Sovereign.  It  appeared  that  they  had  no  com- 
mission from  the  King.  Morrice  pleaded  that  he 
had  received  one  from  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  when 
the  judges  told  him  that  the  Prince  was  a  subject 
like  himself,  and,  if  apprehended,  would  be  tried 
as  he  was.  After  a  tedious  trial,  they  were  found 
guilty,  and  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  them. 
-Colonel  Bethel  endeavoured  to  procure  a  reprieve, 
and  wrote  to  Fairfax  with  that  view ;  but  the  death 
of  Raiusborough  was  iu*ged :  and  as  it  was  then, 
and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  firmly  believed 
that  the  Royalists  were  despatched  by  Morrice  to 
murder  that  individual,  the  sentence  was  confirmed ; 
and  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1649,  Morrice  and 
Black biurne  were  hung  at  Tyburn,  near  York.  They 


met  their  fate  with  great  fortitude,  proclaiming 
their  loyalty  with  their  last  breath.  On  the  night 
of  the  20th  of  August  they  made  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  their  prison.  Morrice,  by  means  of  a 
rope,  had  lowered  himself  from  the  wall ;  but  his 
companion,  less  fortunate,  fell,  and  broke  his  leg. 
Morrice  generously  refused  to  quit  his  friend,  and 
they  were  both  retaken. 

The  postscript  of  a  letter  from  Comet  John 
Baynes,  dated  York,  Aug.  21,  1649,  informs  his 
cousin  that  "Morris  and  Blackbume  were  near 
escaping  last  night :  they  had  got  over  the  castle 
wall,  but  were  taken  ere  they  got  over  the  moat 
To-morrow  they  are  to  be  executed,  with  about 
thirty  other  prisoners."  Another  letter,  full  of 
business  details,  dated  the  25th  of  August,  has  the 
following  words  in  a  postscript : — "  Morris  and 
Blackbume  executed  on  Thursday  last" 

Austwick,  Ashby,  and  Floyd,  who  quitted  their 
place  of  concealment  the  night  after  the  surrender 
of  the  castle,  made  their  escape,  and  lived  to  sec 
the  Restoration.    Captain  Thomas  Paulden  tells 
us  that  he  followed   the  fortunes  of  the  exiled 
Prince,  by  whom  he  was  on  several  occasions  sent 
to  England  on  secret  service.     On  one  of  them  he 
was  apprehended,  and  brought  before  Cromwell ; 
but  denying  his  name,  they  could   get  nothing 
from  him.     He  was,  however,  sent  to  the  Gate 
House,  whence  he  escaped  with  his  friend,  Oowper, 
by  throwing  pepper  in  the  keeper's  eyes.    "  I  went 
beyond  sea,"  he  continues;  "  and  upon  King  Charles 
the  Second's  Restoration  returned  into  England,  ac- 
companied with  my  old  companion.  Loyalty,  and  with 
the  usual  companion  of  that,  Poverty.     The  first 
never  quitted  me ;  the  other,  by  the  favour  and 
bounty  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  made 
tolerable."     Tn  1702,  being  then  in  the  78th  year 
of  his  age,  having  survived  most  of  his  friends,  and 
all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  transactions  here 
narrated,  he  wrote  his  account  of  the  capture  of 
the  castle,  and  the  attempt  to  carry  oflF  Rains- 
!  borough,  which,  in  1711,  was  reprinted,  for  the 
I  benefit  of  his  widow.     Oldmixon  either  never  saw 
this  tract,  or  doubted  the  truth  of  it ;  for  in  his 
"  History  of  the  Stuarts,"  printed  some  years  after- 
wards, he  insists  that  the  death  of  Rainsborough 
was  planned  by  Morrice,  an  assertion  which  is  cer- 
tainly negatived  by  the  very  circumstantial  nar- 
rative of  Paulden. 

A. 


FEMALE    BACHELORS. 

[Oberlme  Colkge  has  lately  awarded  diplomas  to  eight  young  ladies,  one  of  whom  was  coloutcd,  who  has  completed 

the  ladies'  course. — American  Paper.^ 

In  such  an  academic  course 

Behold  a  new  rotation. 
Where  Students  turn  to  Bachelors 

Before  matriculation. 

Rout  Oge. 
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WHAT    IS    IT    ALL    ABOUT? 


'*  Ease  her  !   stop  her  !'*  is  the  cry  we  would  now 

fain  raise  to  all  on  hoard  the  Britannia,  and  espe- 

ciaily  to  those  heated  people  who,  looking  not 

beyond  the  engine-room,  are  still  recklessly  busy 

in  **  gctdng  Tip  the  steam."     That  rash  "  Take  a 

tarn  a-head"  of  our  (in  a  conventional  sense)  noble 

captain,  and    the  tremendous  promptitude  with 

which  it  was  obeyed,  have  been  conveying  us  too 

fast  in  on  a  had  coast.     It  is  time  to  look  to  it 

when  the  ship  seems  straining  on  towards  those 

shoals  and  rocks  where  it  has  so  often  taken  the 

best  skiU  and  efforts  of  our  best  commanders — in- 

dndii^  "  even  the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm" 

— to  save  US  from  going  to  pieces.     We  mean  those 

shoals  and  rocks  laid  down  clearly  enough,  and 

under  various  warning  names,  such  as  Persecution 

and  Intolerance,  Malice  and  Uncharitableness,  in  a 

valuable  chart  1800  years  old,  but  which  many 

later  chart-vendors,  who  by  that  craft  have  their 

living,  seek  to  persuade  us,  sometimes  successfully, 

we  can  never,  in  these  days  of  light,  be  in  any 

danger  of  running  upon. 

That  **  turn  a-head "  of  our  occasionally  stout 
little  captain — the  aspirant  "commander  of  the 
Oiannel  Fleet*' — ^was,  we  say,  a  tremendous  mis- 
take. He  did  not  calculate  on  the  ear-rending 
echo  which  his  quietly-uttered  words  were  to 
awaken  fore  and  ail,  aloft  and  below.  He  meant 
DO  harm — ^he  spoke  unthinkingly  and  nonchalantly ; 
assuredly  he  would  not  have  spoken  at  all  if  he 
had  thought  his  mistake  would  have  multiplied 
itself  ten-nullionfold,  and  his  words  come  back 
with  such  assenting  yells. 

"  And  what  a  yell  was  there ! 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth, 
And  fiends  in  upper  air." 

"  What  r  cries  some  que — '*  not  only  a  Prime 
Minister,  but  a  whole  nation,  in  error  ? — a  tolerably 
impudent  Sir  Oracle  are  i/ou  !  Are  we  to  have 
inUlible  Magazines  as  well  as  infallible  Churches? 
Doff  your  false  colours,  and  show  the  red."  Patience 
and  mercy,  good  reader.  We  have  not  a  rag  of 
red  about  us ;  and  if  retaining  a  love  for  any  flag 
that  fliesy  it  is  for  that  old  blue-and -yellow,  now  so 
wofolly  bedabbled,  and  which  we  are  about,  in  this 
present  case,  to  desert  and  resist.  Against  all  odds 
and  all  appearances,  we  shall  and  do  say — and 
hope  the  reader  will  wait  till  he  hear  the  why — 
that,  so  £ur  as  the  nation  ftas  joined  the  "  alarm  and 
indignation "  cry,  there  t^  a  national  mistake — a 
wide,  wild,  dangerous  mistake.  If  that  seems 
audacious — anoth&r  **  insult "  and  *'  assumption  " — 
ao  mach  the  more  reason  we  plead,  seeing  that  we 
can  have  no  interest  or  object,  save  truth  and  jus- 
tice, in  maintaining  so  unpopular  and  hazardous  a 
pojition,  to  lend  us  an  amaeed  and  compassioutite, 
if  not  a  willing  ear. 

¥rhai  has  been  may  be  again ;  and  nations  have 
been  mad.  Has  no  one  ever  before  heard  of  a 
whole  nation — ^a  whole  nation  in  a  sense  much 
more  literal  than  is  applicable  to  the  present  case — 


being  seized  with  a  temporary  delusion  arising 
from  some  contemptible  cause,  *'  some  chance,  some 
'  trick  not  worth  an  egg  ?"     Has  any  one — any  one, 
I  we  say — not  heard  and  read  it  ?     It  is  a  fact  that 
all  history,  and  not  least  English  history,  confirms. 
I  And  here  we  come   facet  o  ftice  with  a  fact  having 
an  all- important  bearing  on  the  present  question. 
English  history  is  very  like  other  histories  in  this 
matter,  with  one  exception.     Our  chief  madnesses 
have  almost  all  arisen  from  one  single  cause,  the 
present  cause.     John  Bull  is,  to  vary  the  words  of 
Hamlet,  only  mad  south  south-east — none  madder; 
,  when  the  wind's  northerly,  or  anywhere  but  from 
Romewards,  he  knows  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw, 
,  a  sham  from  a  thing,  a  humbug  from  a  truth,  the 
[ridiculous  from  the   terrible — none    better.     He 
I  will  take  a  good  deal  of  what  is  meant  for  insult 
and  injury,  and  stand  contemptuous,  like  a  man ; 
but  at  the  first  flare  of  a  red  rag,  down  goes  his 
head  and  up  go  his  heels,  and  he  rushes  about 
bellowing,  like  a  Bull.     In  so  far  as  those  furies 
arise  and  result  in  a  repugnance  to  priestcraft  and 
spiritual  slavery,  we  concur,  admire,  and  rejoice. 
But  they  liave  not  often,  and  never  entirely,  had 
such  good  sources — sometimes  no  better  cause  can 
be  found  than  that,  nationally,  we  have  "  a  screw 
loose"  in  that  part  of  our  mental  constitution. 
Still  more  seldom  have  they  had  such  good  results ; 
almost  always,  on  the  contrary,  leading  John  to 
play  the  fool  as  well  as  the  t3rrant,  to  disgrace  his 
own  religion,  and,  through  evil  and  indirect  means, 
strengthen  and  dignify  the  opposing,  and,  in  fool- 
born  terror  at  imaginary  chains,  to  load  and  rivet 
those  he  reallv  bore. 

What  need  of  proof  and  instance?  Whose 
mind  does  not,  at  the  first  hint  of  the  subject,  fly 
back  first,  but  not  only,  to  the  "  Popish  Plot" 
of  the  seventeenth  century — ^that  most  hideous  page 
of  English  history  ?  Think  for  a  moment  of  &e 
idiotical  origin,  and  yet  the  long  continuance  and 
ferocious  cruelties,  of  that  alarm.  "  The  proceed- 
ings on  '  the  Popish  Plot,' "  says  Charles  James 
Fox,  "must  ever  be  considered  as  an  indelible 
disgrace  upon  the  English  nation,  in  which  the 
Parliament,  judges,  juries,  witnesses,  prosecutors, 
have  all  their  respective,  though  certainly  not 
equal  shares."  Yes,  there — ^in  the  disgrace  being 
truly  that  of  the  nationr—iB  what  distinguishes 
that  from  other  bloody  spots  in  our  history,  where 
the  rulers,  often  not  only  identical  with  but 
antagonistic  to  the  people,  were  the  only  real 
offenders.  But  that  period,  from  1678  to  1683, 
belongs  emphatically  to  the  people.  And  what  a 
marvel  and  a  lesson  it  is !  A  sensible  people  for 
five  years  stark  mad ;  a  courageous  people  for  five 
years  in  abject  terror;  a  generous  and  clement 
people  for  five  years  imbruing  their  hands  in 
innocent  blood,  to  discover  at  the  end  that  they 
had  surrendered  their  senses,  and  their  courage, 
and  thm  humanity,  at  the  bidding  of  half-a-dozen 
perjurers,  of  intellect  as  contemptible  as  their 
crimes  were  enormous ;  that  the  Parliament  had 
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proscribed,  and  the  courts  condemned,  and  tlie 
scaffold  reeked,  all  for  nothing — for  a  lie.  What 
a  lesson  was  here !  and  how  soon  and  often  it  was 
forgot !  Similar  follies  and  crimes  have  been  per- 
petrated over  and  over  again,  though  not  on  the 
same  scale  as  to  extent  and  duration,  and  in  forms 
modified  according  to  the  character  of  the  age. 
The  people  were  as  generally  deluded  with  as 
baseless  a  cheat  when,  in  1780,  Lord  George 
Gordon,  with  his  body-guard  of  50,000  men,  and 
his  cart-loads  of  petitions,  as  "numerously  and 
respectably  signed*  as  those  of  the  last  two  months, 
made  London  the  scene  of  battle  and  conflagration 
for  a  whole  week.  Even  in  1829,  the  people, 
measured  by  numbers  and  by  popular  manifesta- 
tions, had  not  got  the  length  of  being  willing  to 
concede  to  their  Roman  Catholic  countrymen  the 
rights  of  citizenship :  to  forget  that  the  measure  of 
that  year  was  a  measure  carried  by  statesmen 
against  the  prevailing  feeling  in  England  and 
Scotland,  would  be  to  ignore  an  indubitable  fact, 
and  forget  a  yaluable  lesson.  The  present  Duke 
of  IVIarl borough,  who,  in  1829,  made  a  motion  in 
favour  of  universal  suffrage,  as  a  means  of  defeat- 
ing the  Emancipation  Act,  took  no  very  false  view 
of  the  set  of  the  popular  current.  And,  since 
then,  lias  not  the  most  effective  and  damaging 
weapon  against  every  Liberal  ministry  been,  that 
ihey  were  "leagued  with  Popery,"  seeing  that 
they  received  the  votes  of  Irish  members,  and  were 
'*  enemies  to  Protestantism,*'  seeing  that  they  had 
an  eye  to  the  reduction  of  the  Irish  Church  ?  Now, 
remembering  many  things  of  which  tliese  are  but 
specimens,  is  there  not  at  least  a  very  strong  pos- 
sibility that  we  may  be  foolish  and  mistaken  now, 
as  on  the  same  subject  we  have  often  been  foolish 
and  mistaken  before?  Rational  on  other  points, 
have  we  not  good  reason  to  suspect  ourselves  in 
this  ?    "  Tfiat  way  madness  lies." 

In  one  remarkable,  and,  as  affects  the  present 
moment,  most  instructive  point,  does  the  present 
differ  from  former  outbreaks  of  the  same  origin. 
Ever  till  now  the  statesmen  of  the  day  have  re- 
pressed and  discouraged,  not  participated  and  sti- 
mulated. In  1680,  whatever  of  sanity  was  left 
in  the  nation  was  found  among  the  men  in  office, 
who  did  the  little  they  could  to  allay,  and  uttered 
not  one  word  to  excite.  In  1780,  the  Ministers, 
like  the  King,  were  sufficiently  anti-Popish ;  but 
they  did  not  feed  and  dignify  the  alarm  by  writing 
"  alarmed  and  indignant"  letters  to  bishojis,  they 
met  it  with  legislative  and  ministerial  resistance ; 
and,  when  they  hesitated  to  use  military  power, 
save  ^vith  the  usual  preliminaries  and  formalities, 
even  the  No-Popery  George  III.  took  that  upon 
himself.  And  since  that  period  down  to  this,  1850, 
which  is  now  closing  with  this  new  blemish  on 
its  history,  it  is  instructive  to  notice  how  uni- 
formly the  cries,  such  as  the  one  we  are  deafened 
with  now,  came  from  "  the  people,"  the  resistance 
from  the  statesmen.  Not  only  did  the  most  glo- 
rious among  the  great  names  ofWhigdom  earn 
their  chief  glories  by  their  long,  steady,  stern 
resistance  to  all  the  bigotries  and  alarms  in  which 
this  subject  was  fertile,  but  there  is  not,  even 
among  Tory  statesmen,  a  single  name  not  now  a 


laughing-stock  to  which  the  same  honour  caa&ot 
be  assigned.  Even  Pitt,  who  deserted  so  mod^ 
never  deserted  this;  and  Burke,  after  hmn^ 
swung  backwards  to  intolerance  in  all  things  elstt, 
was  occupied  to  his  latest  day  inf  renewing  his 
protests,  and  re-pointing  his  arguments,  against  the 
bigotries  and  fool-born  alarms  on  the  subject  of 
"  Popery."  But  nous  avons  cJiang6  tout  cela;  and 
should  we  see  anything  wonderful,  anything  too 
demonstrative  for  question,  in  the  result  ?  In  such 
matters  former  statesmen  sought  to  make  great 
commotions  small,  and  partially  failed ;  Lord  John 
Russell  seems  to  have  sought  to  make  a  small  one 
great,  and  his  success  has  been  tremendous.  But 
then,  compared  with  the  task  of  the  statesmen  of 
former  days,  that  was  a  very  easy  thing — as  easy 
as  the  ignition,  compared  with  the  extinguishing, 
of  a  fire,  where  lay  a  powder-magazine,  well 
ticketed  as  dangerous,  though  somewhat  drenched 
by  Lord  John's  predecessor;  and  his  lordship, 
playfully  tossing  in  a  torch,  has  brought  a  very  old 
house  about  his  and  our  cars. 

In  the  facts  we  have  been  hurriedly  and  feebly 
seeking  to  recall  and  enforce,  that  the  present  is  a 
subject  regarding  which  we  have  ever  been  apt  to 
go  weakly  and  wildly  astray,  and  that  in  a  stimu- 
lant being  now  applied  by  those  who  had  hitherto 
furnished  only  sedatives  we  have  an  explanation 
of  a  groat  deal  of  the  commotion  that  has  arisen, 
we  have,  we  hope,  succeeded  in  damaging  the 
notion  by  which  some  people  are  possessed,  that 
the  magnitude  and  fierceness  of  the  alarm  are  in 
themselves  evidence  of  its  justice  and  reasonable- 
ness. We  have  also,  we  would  fain  hope,  shown 
cause  why  we  ought  not  to  be  laughed  or  hissed 
down  unheard,  when  we  try  to  show — for  nothing 
less  audacious  is  our  attempt — that  we  have  been 
terrifying  ourselves  at  a  chimera,  and  getting 
"  alarmed  and  indignant"  in  mistalce. 

At  the  same  time,  we  shall  not  seek  to  avoid 
admitting  and  facing  the  fact,  that  this  agitation 
has  been  joined  by  men  ordinarily  the  least  likely 
of  all  to  be  deceived  bv  a  chimera,  or  led  v»'ith  too 
much  facility  into  a  theological  furor.  For  instance, 
we  shall  admit,  though  we  may  be  laughed  at  for 
our  exceedhig  candour,  that  nothing  has  seemed 
to  us  a  more  lamentable  and  formidable  feature  in 
the  agitation  than  the  adherence  given  in  to  it  by 
Mr,  Punch,  We  do  not  mean  the  brutally  stupid 
and  brutally-spirited  proposal  with  which  his  pages 
were  once  soiled,  to  make  the  recent  proceedings 
of  Dr.  Wiseman  treason  and  death  (though  the 
fact  of  such  a  proposal  appearing  in  such  pages  is 
surely  a  striking  and  warning  sign  of  the  madness 
that  is  abroad),  nor  even  to  some  as  weak  but  less 
bloodthirsty  documents  since  issued  by  his  Humpi- 
ness,  but  to  those  that  bear  the  impress,  almost 
obliterated  though  it  be  by  such  uncongenial  work, 
of  the  hand  of  the  shrewd  and  manly  Tlmckeray. 
"  Of  all  men  else  Pd  have  avoided  thee."  Not 
that  we  think  tliat  Punch  might  have  been  ex- 
pected with  absolute  certainty  to  examine  care- 
fully and  speak  coolly  at  such  a  time  and  on  such 
a  subject,  but  because,  being  usually  eminent  as  a 
discerner  and  hater  of  humbug,  he  might  have 
been  of  immense  value  on  our  side,  while  in  hi  a 
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desertion  he  became  a  tower  of  Btrength  to  the 

adverse  faction,  Trhieh  they  very  mnch  wanted, 

and  could  never  have  looked  for.     No  wonder  that 

dfuoaticism  and  humbug  sprang  rapidly  into  strength 

and  acceptance,  Tvhen  the  respective  official  enemies 

of  each,  the  Premier  and  JPunch,  deserted  their 

poets  in  one  week.     But  how  do  you  account  for 

such  desertions  ?     By  means  which  we  are  about 

to  explain  in  detail,  but  the  substance  of  which  is, 

that  the  writer  we  have  named,  and  others  like 

him,  coining  to  the  question  filled  with  a  laudable 

repugnance  to  priestly  pretensions,  have,  in  their 

z^  and  haste,  allowed  their  feelings  to  master 

their  judgment,  and,  among  other  confoundings  of 

things  that  differ,  have  confounded  the  civil  with 

the  spiritual,  claims  with  powers,  and  names  with 

things. 

Bat  neither  must  we  allow  it  to  be  forgot  that 
we  have  something  like  a  set-off  against  all  this. 
We  find  that  many,  whom  we  might  naturally 
expect  to  find  elsewhere,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ranks  of  this  agitation  :  on  the  other  hand,  many 
^vhom  we  would  have  looked  for  there  are  to  be 
found  on  the  side  of  sense  and  soberness.  To  take 
an  instance  of  a  general  character :  in  Scotland, 
where  Popery  is  more  deeply  abhorred  by  the 
populace  than  in  England,  and  where  Papists  arc 
represented  not  by  premier  dukes  and  ancient 
gentry,  but  mainly  by  reckless  or  pauperised  Irish 
immigrants,  the  matter  has  been  taken  with  a  cool- 
ness contrasting  instructively  with  the  fever  in 
England.  Of  course,  there  have  not  been  a-want- 
ing  many  very  willing  to  take  advantage  of  such 
a  capital  opportimity  to  resume  harping  on  the  old 
strings,  winch  have  hardly  given  forth  a  sound  since 
the  No'Popery  agitation  against  the  Melbourne 
Ministry.  But  in  Scotland  only  that  class  can  be 
aaid  ixi  have  spoken,  and  spoken  with  less  power 
and  acceptance  than  they  used  to  speak  with  when 
the  thetees  of  their  denunciation  were  the  "  Appro- 
priation Clause "  and  the  Irish  National  Schools. 
Even  in  the  Church  Courts  of  the  Establishment, 
a  minority  of  the  clergy — a  minority  greater  than 
supported  any  of  those  liberalising  measures  which 
the  Legislature  has  adopted  and  the  Churches 
have  opposed  during  the  last  half  century — ^have 
resisted  the  agitation  as  proceeding  on  an  enor- 
mous mistake  and  conducted  in  an  intolerant  spirit. 
We  lately  observed  in  the  Scotch  papers  (such 
documents  don't  seem  to  find  their  way  to  the 
London  ones)  a  string  of  resolutions  moved  by  the 
minister  of  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  and 
seconded  by  another  of  the  city  clergy,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University,  from 
not  one  word  of  which  do  we  dissent ;  and  which 
stste,  with  a  remarkable  clearness  and  closeness  of 
logic,  precisely  and  to  the  fdllest  extent  the  views 
we  are  here  maintaining.  The  Scottish  Voluntary 
Diflsenters  also,  a  body  much  more  numerous  and 
powerful  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  their 
brethren  in  England,  have  almost  to  a  man  refused 
to  join  the  agitation  ;  and  some  of  their  chief  men 
have  even  declared  it  inexpedient  to  make  the 
dieology  of  'Popery,  at  this  time,  the  subject  of 
polpit  <^0CiiS0ion,  lest  they  should  be  held  as  coun- 
faaanemg  ''an  absurd  and  nnchristian  agitation." 


The  Liberal  newspapers  of  Scotland  are  also  stated 
to  be — with  not  above  half-a-dozen  exceptions, 
compensated  for  by  recniits  from  tlie  non-Liberal 
sections — strenuously  opposed  to  the  movement. 
Not  a  dozen  meetings  in  support  of  the  agitation 
have  been  held  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  of  these 
not  one  was  really  **  public."  Hurrah  for  canny 
Scotland !  We  might  say  canny  Lancashire  too, 
for  there  also  the  Liberal  press  is,  in  the  main, 
sound ;  and  in  the  list  of  attendants  at  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  meetings,  you  will  look  in 
vain  for  the  names  of  any  of  the  well-known 
Liberals  of  these  districts — ^the  Phillipses,  Gregs, 
Armitagcs,  and  Hey  woods,  of  Manchester,  and  Uic 
Earles,  Kathbones,  and  Aikins,  of  Liverpool.  In 
short,  as  Scotland  is  cool  compared  with  England, 
the  English  provinces  are  cool  compared  with  the 
metropolis  The  centre  of  the  heat  is  London,  and 
especially  the  London  press.  Why,  the  bulk  even 
of  the  clergy — ^nay,  the  very  bishops — are  not  so 
furious  as  some  London  journals  that  have  all  their 
lives  before  been  treating  "  No-Popery  "  as  a  hum- 
bug and  a  disgrace. 

These  things  are  worth  something  to  us  consi* 
dered  positively ;  but,  viewed  comparatively  with 
the  opposing  manifestations,  they  go  a  very  great 
length  to  establish  the  point  we  are,  for  the  moment, 
mainly  anxious  to  fix  the  reader's  attention  upon. 
When  we  find  opinions  clashing  in  this  unprece- 
dented manner,  many  on  each  side  doing  the 
reverse  of  what  might  be  expected  from  their 
position  and  antecedents ;  when  we  find  Scotland 
charitable  where  England  is  intolerant ;  when  in 
the  beating  of  the  drum  ecclesiastic  we  find  clergy 
comparatively  cool,  and  London  newspapers  abso- 
lutely furious;  when  in  the  same  week  we  find 
Punch  seriously  clamouring  for  the  gallows  for 
Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  saying,  "  It  is  more  necessary  to  keep 
the  existing  excitement  within  due  bounds  than  to 
add  to  it" — is  there  not  something  like  presumptive 
evidence  in  favour  of  our  view,  that  there  is  to 
some  extent,  and  on  the  one  side  or  the  other 
mistakes  in  fact,  and  confiision  of  ideas? 

With  some  further  chance,  we  would  fain  hope, 
of  getting  a  hearing,  we  now  resuscitate  the 
simple  facts  of  the  case,  long  since  drowned 
amid  floods  of  declamation  and  irrelevancy.  The 
Church  of  Rome  has  two  modes  of  conducting  her 
ecclesiastical  affairs:  one  that  which  existed  in 
England  till  last  October,  the  other  that  which 
exists  in  England  now.  The  former  system  is 
adopted,  apparently,  in  countries  where  Roman 
Catholics  are  few  or  (as  in  countries  such  as  China) 
have  not  full  toleration;  the  other  in  countries 
where  Roman  Catholics  are  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  have  the  same  liberties  as  all  the  other 
religious  bodies,  or  (where  there  is  an  establish- 
ment) all  the  other  dissenters.  In  acting  under 
either  of  these  systems,  the  Pope  (who  in  such 
matters  acts  not  of  his  own  knowledge  and  desires, 
but  under  the  guidance  of  the  ruling  portion  of  his 
Church  in  the  country  concerned)  has  also  two 
ways  of  proceeding.  In  countries  where  the  Romish 
religion  is  more  or  less  acknowledged  by  the 
State — ^whether  the  general  character  of  the  country 
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18  Romieh,  as  in  France,  or  Protestant,  as  in  Prussia 
— he  makes  his  nomination  and  arrangements,  to 
some  extent,  in  co-operation  with  the  Governments. 
In  countries  where  tlie  Romish  religion  is  not 
acknowledged  by  the  State— whether,  as  in  our 
own  country,  from  another  and  only  one,  or,  as  in 
the  United  States,  from  there  being  no  religion 
adopted  by  the  State — he  proceeds,  and  necessanly 
proceeds,  without  consulting  the  Governments ; 
in  fact,  our  own  Government  is  legally  prohibited 
from  holding  any  communication  witli  the  Court 
of  Rome.  Accordingly,  the  Pope,  who  had  in 
England  nominated  and  re-arranged  as  he  chose, 
under  the  former  of  the  two  systems  described, 
has  now,  on  the  advice,  judicious  or  not,  of  his 
leading  adherentis  here,  changed  to  the  second  of 
the  two  systems,  and  made  his  nominations  and  re- 
anangements  accordingly.  In  other  words,  he  has 
disused  a  system  which,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  is  in 
use  in  no  country  where  the  circumstances  at  all 
resemble  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  has  adopted 
that  which,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  is  in  use  in  every 
country  similarly  sitiuited — the  system  which,  to 
take  familiar  and  unexceptionable  instances,  has 
been  long  in  use  in  Ireland  and  the  United  States. 

Now,  in  examining  this  procedure,  and  the 
objections  that  have  been  brought  to  it,  let  the 
reader  and  us  be  careful  to  keep  our  minds  to  the 
real  matter  in  hand.  The  question  is  not  whether 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  not  an  unsound 
one  theologically,  and  a  bad  one  in  its  social  and 
political  influences,  nor  whether  it  is  not  quite 
possible  that  some  of  her  ecclesiastical  acts  may 
have  a  political  motive  and  effect.  We  have  no 
intention  to  shirk  any  one  of  these  points,  and  shall 
take  them  up  in  due  course ;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
the  question  is  not  one  ranging  over  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines  and  ecclesiastical  system,  but 
merely.  What  is  the  substance  and  what  are  the 
effects  of  t?ie  thing  that  has  been  done  now? 

The  thing  that  has  been  done  is  simply  this : 
the  English  Roman  Catholics  used  to  be  ecclesias- 
tically governed  first  by  four,  then  by  eight  per- 
sons called  bisliops,  but  talcing  their  episcopal  titles 
from  places  in  Barbary,  and  -styling  themselves 
"  vicars-apostolic  "  of  southern  or  northern  districts 
in  Englantl,  for  the  purposes  of  which  arrangement 
England  was  divided  into  four,  and  then  into  eight 
districts;  the  English  Roman  Catholics  are  now 
governed  by  twelve  persons  calling  themselves 
bishops,  and  taking  their  titles  from  the  districts 
where  they  actually  reside,  for  the  purposes  of 
which  arrangement  England  has  been  divided  into 
twelve  districts.  The  difference  between  a  vicar- 
apostolic  and  a  bishop  is  simply  this:  that  the 
former  acts  merely  as  the  vicar  of  the  Pope,  and 
according  to  directions  proceeding  immediately 
from  Rome,  while  the  latter,  and  his  clergy  with 
him,  form  a  Church,  still  acknowledging,  indeed, 
the  Pope  as  their  spiritual  head,  but  managing 
their  own  ecclesiastical  affairs  among  themselves, 
and  not,  as  formerly,  through  the  Pope.  The  first 
objection  to  the  new  arrangement  is,  that  it  is  an 
evasion  of  the  law.  "  The  lloman  Catholics,"  says 
the  Times,  "  have  not  violated  the  law,  but  they 
have  evaded  it.    And  what  is  that  law  ?    It  is  the 


Emancipation  Act  of  1829,  won  for  them  against 
unparalleled  difficulties  by  the  generous  exertions 
of  the  members  of  that  very  Church  which  they 
are  cajoling,  betraying,  and  invading — ^in  a  breath, 
it  is  the  charter  of  their  political  liberties  and 
spiritual  freedom  which  they  now  seek  to  elude 
and  undermine  by  all  the  arts  of  sophistry  and 
chicanery."     This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  blun- 
ders made,  and  of  the  tone  in  which  they  are 
put  forth;  as  if  the  Roman  Catholics  were  taking 
ungenerous  advantage  of  some  omission  or  defect 
in  the  Emancipation  Act     This  is  the  sheerest 
nonsense.     The  Emancipation  Act  was  not  "the 
charter  of  their  spiritual  freedom ;"  they  had  long 
before,  without  any  limitation   expressed  or  un- 
derstood, acquired   the   same   rights  with  other 
dissenters  as  to  forms  of  worship  and  modes  of 
Church   government.      The   only   clause  in  the 
Emancipation   Act  having  any  bearing  on    the 
present  matter  is  one  (24:th)  quite  irrelevant  to  the 
objects  of  that  Act,  which  was  introduced  in  the 
Lords  avowedly  (such  was  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's explanation)  to  please  the  bishops  with  a 
meaningless  trifle,  and  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
have,  in  this  case,  demonstrably,  neither  broken 
nor  "evaded."     That  clause  merely  prohibited  the 
I)relate8  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  dis- 
tinguishing   themselves  by  the   names   of  places 
already  in  use  by  the  prelates  of  the  Established 
Church ;  and  that  it  was  not  thereby  meant  to  pro- 
hibit them  using  the  names  of  other  places  is  plain, 
not  only  from  the  clause  not  simply  prohibiting 
them  doing  so,  which  would  have  been  incompara- 
bly more  natiu-al  and  simple,  but  from  the  fact 
that  the  operation  of  the  clause  is  restricted  to 
England  and  Ireland,  Scotland  being  excluded,  foi* 
the  obvious  and  only  possible  reason  that  there  the 
name  of  no  place  is  legally  in  possession  of  any 
prelate — consequently,  in  Scotland,  any  place  was 
left  open,  while,  in  England,  the  places  in  use  by 
established  prelates,  and  such  places  only,  were 
prohibited.     But  this  clause  not  only  does  this — ^it 
shows  plainly  that  the  framers  of  the  act  contem* 
plated  the  probability  or  certainty  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  England  leaving,  as  it  now  has, 
the  undeveloped  for  the  developed  form ;  as  they 
already  saw  it  not  only  in  the  foreign  countries 
around,  and  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Ireland,  a 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.    We  confidently 
ask  any  man  of  common  sense  (by-the-bye,  it  was 
strange  that  even  Cardinal  Wiseman  should  mias 
this  point),  would  any  men  have  prohibited  the 
Roman  Catholics  from  taking  the  names  of  cei'tain 
places  as  titles  if  they  had   intended  that  there 
should  not  be  any  such  bishops  at  all  ?    The  second 
objection  on  the  point  we  are  here  dealing  with  is, 
that  the  "  territorial  divisions  "  are  somehow  or  ano- 
ther "unconstitutional,"  or  something  of  tliat  sort, 
variously  and  vaguely  expressed.     This  objection 
has  the  fortune  of  being  popular — ^the  great  card 
of  the  shallow,  the  unthinking,  and  dishonest  por- 
tion of  the  agitators — and  of  being  expressedly 
repudiated  by  the  ablest  and  honestest    Thus,  the 
chief  speaker  at  "  the  great  Edinburgh  meeting,*' 
the  principal  of  the  Free  Church  OoUege,  confessed 
he  "  could  find  no  civil  element  in  it  ;'*  and  the 
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Bishop  of  Norwich  (Dr.  Hinds)  in  his  excellent, ' 
bat  too  tardy  reply  to  his  clergy,  declares  that  the 
Koman  Oalholic  or  any  other  episcopally-govemed 
Church  "is  not  tolerated"  if  it  has  not  power  to 
make  these  **  territorial  divisioDS."  Indeed,  the 
thing  ifi  as  plain  as  day ;  yoa  cannot  have  twelve 
bishops  aU  with  equid  power  everywhere;  and, 
moreover,  what  difference  in  principle  is  there 
between  the  twelve  territorial  divisions  existing 
now  and  the  eight  divisions  existing  till  last 
October,  or  the  four  divisions  existing  till  a  few 
years  ago  ?  And  some  kind  of  territorial  divisions 
being  necessary,  what  kind  were  they  jbo  take? 
Were  they  to  take  the  territorial  divisions  of  the 
Establishment?  Even  if  that  would  not  have 
looked  more  like  '' aggression "  than  the  other 
course,  how  could  tiiey  have  managed  it,  when 
they  only  needed  twelve  bishops  and  the  Esta- 
bli^ment  has  twenty-four  dioceses?  But  some 
(including  the  Examiner/)  cry,  in  the  opposite 
key,  '•'  They  have  made  too  many — they  have  mode 
as  many  as  if  the  whole  population  belonged  to 
their  Church."  As  to  making  too  many,  that,  we 
su.£^est,  may,  with  most  propriety  and  perfect 
safety,  be  left  to  those  who  are  to  pay  them,  and 
whom  they  are  to  govern ;  we  who  are  neither  to 
fiay  nor  be  governed  need  not  be  very  critical  on 
that  point.  As  to  having  made  the  number  as  if 
the  population  were  wholly  or  generally  Roman 
Catholic,  that,  besides  coming  under  the  reply  just 
given,  is  palpably  untrue  and  nonsensical.  If  it 
had  been  true,  they  would  have  taken  the  some 
uomber  as  the  Establishment — ^twenty-eight,  not 
twelve;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  only 
twelve  bishops  for  England,  with  a  population  of 
15,000,000,  while  they  have  twenty-six  for  Ireland, 
with  a  population  of  8,000,000 — more  than  double 
the  number  of  bishops  for  half  the  population: 
proof  positive  (though  we  cannot  see  that  the  thing 
k  really  worth  proving)  that  they  have  proceeded 
on  this  point  not  as  affecting  to  "  possess  the  land," 
bat  respective  solely  of  their  own  dimensions  and 
tlistribution  as  a  Church. 

A  more  important  point,  though  fortunately 
capable  of  being  more  briefly  disposed  of,  is,  What 
is  the  practical  effect  of  the  thing  done?  On  the 
English  Roman  Caiholics  themselves,  the  effect  is 
to  render  them  more  independent  of  the  Court  of 
Rome,  Yes,  we  repeat — and,  amid  all  that  has 
been  said,  we  have  never  seen  this  disproved  nor 
even  denied — ^that  the  effect  of  the  change  which 
has  created  so  much  ''alarm  and  indignation"  is 
^^reatly  to  deprive  the  Pope  of  influence  and  the 
functions  he  has  hitherto  exercised  in  this  country, 
^fithont  any  one  feeling  called  on  to  become  alarmed 
or  indignant  To  illustrate  the  change  by  a  Pro- 
testant parallel,  the  former  position  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  England  was  similar  to  that  of 
an  English  Protestant  miseion  (say  in  the  colonies), 
where  the  misBionaries  act  under  the  orders  of  the 
society  or  Church  that  sent  them  out ;  its  present 
poBitian  is  ptynilar  to  that  of  such  a  mission  when 
it  has  j»<»CTfnp^  the  organisation  of  a  Church,  and 
when  its  mfaaioiiaries  have  become  ministers,  by 
hmg  famed  into  a  presl^ry  or  passing  under 
lie  rote  ct  a  local  buihop.    The  efirect  in  the  one 


case  is  to  make  the  mission  more  colonial  and  less 
mother-country ;  in  the  other  to  make  the  English 
Roman  Catholics,  in  their  ecclesiastical  connexion, 
less  Romish  and  more  English.  That  is  all  the 
effect  of  the  change  on  the  English  Roman  Catho- 
lics. And  what  is  its  effect  on  non-Catholics,  or  the 
community  at  large?  Nothing;  literally,  abso- 
lutely, demonstrably  nothing.  Not  one  man  mthin 
the  four  seas  is  affected  by  it  to  the  extent  of  one 
farthing  of  his  purse  or  one  feather  of  his  dignity. 
These  bishops  acquire  no  new  power,  nor  have  ani/ 
power  "to  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions;"  no 
man,  imless  he  is  so  minded,  need  call  them  arch- 
bishop or  rbishop,  any  more  than  he  need  apply 
the  same  title  to  the  bishops  of  the  episcopal 
dissenters  of  Scotland,  or  call  the  Presbyterian  Dr. 
Cumming,  "Moderator,"  or  the  Wesleyan  Div 
Hannah,  **  President ;"  and  the  bishops  of  other 
CI  lurches — the  bishops  of  the  Church  chosen  by  the 
State — ^are  left  unmolested  in  the  possession  of 
everything,  civil,  spiritual,  and  ecclesiastical,  that 
is  theirs :  their  powers,  their  palaces,  their  peer- 
ages, and  their  magnificent  revenues.  The  change, 
we  say,  is  one  which,  besides  affecting  Roman 
Catholics  only,  as  rendering  them  more  independ- 
ent of  Rome,  does  not  affect  nor  concern  other 
people  at  all.  In  truth,  other  people  would  never 
have  heard  about  it,  if  it  had  not  been  that,  just  at 
the  time  of  the  appointments,  the  Loudon  news- 
pa^iers  were  (on  good  grounds)  ill-disposed  towards 
the  Pope  and  Popery,  and  had  nothing  else  to 
occupy  them ;  whereupon  Satan  (who,  having  an 
interest  in  the  promotion  of  strife  and  evil  speaking, 
has  not  made  a  better  hit  for  many  a  day)  found 
some  mischief  for  their  idle  hands  to  do. 

So  much  for  the  thing  that  has  been  done ;  the 
next  objection  is  to  the  by  whom  it  has  been  done. 
The  cry  is,  that  it  has  been  done  by  iho  Pope,  "  a 
foreign  prince."  Virtually,  it  has  not  been  done 
by  the  Pope,  who  probably  never  knew,  till  he 
signed  the  rescript,  of  any  such  names  as  Haggles- 
to^vn,  Clifton,  Newport,  and  others,  by  which  that 
document  distinguished  the  English  Roman  Catholic 
bishops;  the  arrangement  was,  must  have  been, 
the  work  really  of  the  leaders  and  rulers  of  the 
English  Roman  Catholics  themselves.  Nominally, 
indeed,  it  is  the  Pope's  doing  ;  but  do  look  at  the 
fact  that,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Romish  Church  as  everywhere  existing,  and  as 
known  to  exist  before  we  granted  the  Roman 
Catholics  religious  freedom,  Romish  prelates  must 
either  be  nominated  through  that  channel  or  not 
at  all ;  that,  to  say  that  the  Pope  shall  not  nominate 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  is  to  say  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  shall  not  exist,  cannot  be  tolerated  ; 
and  look  also  at  the  fact  that  the  Pope  always  nomi- 
nated those  vicars-apostolic  whom  nobody  objected 
to,  and  who  differ  from  the  present  bishops  only  in 
being  less  under  the  Pope's  control.  Further, 
though  the  Pope  is  "  a  foreign  prince,"  it  is  mere 
trickery  and  trash  to  speak  of  him  as  such  in  con- 
nexion with  this  matter.  He  acts  as  spiritual  head 
of  the  Romish  Church,  not  as  Sovereign  of  the 
Roman  States;  and  bis  powers  in  the  former 
capacity  would  be  as  great  although  in  the  latter 
Mazdni  were  reigning  in  his  stead.    Nor  does  his 
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Leing  a  petty  Italian  Sovereign  confer  one  tittle  of 
civil  authority  on  his  ecclesiastical  nominees,  any 
more  than  the  possibility  of  the  British  Mor- 
^[nonites  acknowledging  as  their  spiritual  head  some 
l>erson  who  happened  to  be  Governor  of  one  of  the 
United  States  would  render  the  ecclesiastical  doings 
of  that  potentate  **  dangerous"  and  '*'  aggressive." 
The  only  point  in  which  the  civil  sovereignty  of 
the  Pope  appears  is  in  making  Dr.  'Wiseman  a 
Cardinal,  which  is  a  civil  dignity  in  the  Roman 
State ;  but  that  is  a  point  not  in  the  least  affecting 
the  general  question,  and  which  there  would  be 
nothing  intolerant  in  prohibiting,  although  we  do 
not  well  see  how  that  is  either  practicable  or  worth 
while,  seeing  that  many  Englishmen  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  for  instance)  who  have  held  high  civil 
offices  under  the  English  Crown  were  at  the  same 
time  peers  and  privy  councillors  of  foreign  and  often 
inimical  countries. 

But  there  is  the  manner,  the  language  of  the 
thing.  It  is  so  arrogant  and  "  assumptive."  It  is 
so,  and  as  such  we  abominate  it«  But  the  language 
■of  the  Eomish  Church  ever  was,  and  we  fear  ever 
will  be,  in  that  strain ;  and  the  question  whether 
tliat  fault  should  be  regarded  as  a  political  offence, 
or  met  otherwise  than  by  whatever  language  other 
Cliurches  choose  to  reply  \vith,  was  one  of  the  very 
things  considered,  and,  as  we  had  hoped,  settled, 
in  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  penal  laws.  More- 
over, if  ecclesiastical  insolence  is  to  be  matter  of 
political  or  civil  condemnation,  alas !  who  among 
U3  shall  stand  ?  If  every  time  that  a  Church  ro- 
Bovts  to  "  insolent"  language  Prime  Ministers  are 
to  write  letters,  and  the  nation,  not  only  through 
its  ecclesiastical,  but  through  its  political  and  mu- 
nicipal organisations,  is  to  throw  itself  into  agonies 
of  rage  and  fear,  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to  go 
back  at  once  to  the  old  system,  under  which  the 
use  of  insolence  was  restricted  by  law  to  one  side. 

And  here,  having  glanced  at  the  objections 
applying  specifically  to  the  three  points — the  what, 
the  by  whom,  and  the  how,  we  slide  into  some 
less  important)  having  a  more  general  reference. 
The  first  of  these  is  one  in  close  connexion  with 
the  special  point  we  have  last  touched  upon. 

It  is  said  tliat  the  Pope,  speaking  through  his 
^'  apostolic  letter,"  has  asserted  a  claim  of  spiri- 
tual dominion  over  England.  This  phrase,  in  the 
various  and  absurd  meanings  that  have  been  put 
upon  it,  lies  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  fear  and 
the  fury  that  have  arisen.  We  intreat  special 
jittention  to  the  two  grand  misconceptions,  or  con- 
fusions of  ideas,  prevailing  on  this  point  The 
first  is  the  confoimding  of  a  claim  with  a  power. 
The  Pope's  saying  (and,  by-the-bye,  he  only  said  it 
in  as  far  as  he  does  not  specially  acknowledge  the 
other  Churches  in  the  country)  that  he  is  the  spi- 
ritual superior  of  England  and  of  all  the  world,  is 
a  very  small  thing  practically,  though  it  may  be  a 
great  thing  ludicrously ;  while  his  being  able  to 
do  anything  whatever  in  enforcement  of  his  claim 
would  be  an  enormous  and  intolerable  thing.  But 
he  has  no  possible  mode  of  having  his  claim  acknow- 
ledged by  any  Englishman  whose  voluntary  belief 
does  not  lead  him  to  do  so ;  and  his  Holiness's  apos- 
tolic letter^  with  all  its  formalities  and  pompositieB 


and  assumptions,  is  mere  waste-paper  as  regard^} 
every  man  in  Britain  who  does  not  choose  in  his 
own  person  to  believe  in  and  agree  with  it     This 
is  what  people  are  perpetually  forgetting ;  that 
anything  that  is  not  law  as  expressed  in  British 
statutes,  or  expounded  by  British  Courts,  is  in 
Britain  but  a  powerless,  useless  bit  of  paper.  With 
this  fact  in  view,  all  those  references  to  the  evil- 
doings  of  the  Romish  priesthood  in  other  countries, 
all  those  evil-doings,  we  mean,  arising  from  any- 
thing but  mere  spiritual  influence,  are  seen  to  be 
nothing  whatever  to  the  purpose.     Thus,  Punch 
(Dec.  14)  is  very  contemptuous  of  those  who  say 
that  the  authority  of  the  Popish  Bishops  of  Eng- 
land is  merely  spiritual,  after  wliat  we  have  seen 
their   brethren  doing  in  Sardinia!     Good  Mr. 
Punch,  before  you  set  up  your  hump  in  wrath  and 
contempt,  do  be  more  careful  that  you  know  what 
you  are  speaking  about^ — do  look  at  the  fact,  that 
between  the  two  cases  you  thus  parallel  there  is 
not  the  slightest  similarity.    It  was  by  no  bull, 
or  apostolic  letter,  or  any  otlier  bit  of  paper,  that 
the  Pope  and  his  priests  acquired  that  power  in 
Sardinia  which  you  and  we  now  rejoice  that  the 
Piedmontese  have  wrested  from  them.      They  got 
it  by  treaty  and  by  statute — ^by  a  treaty  signed 
by  the  King  of  Saniinia,  and  a  statute  enacted  by 
his  Legislature.     Without  that  the  Pope's  bulls 
would  have  been  as  powerless  in  Sardinia  as  they 
are  in  Britain ;  with  that,  they  would  have  been 
as  powcrfid  in  Britain  as  they  wero,  till  the  other 
day,  in  Sardinia.     The  Piedmontese  have  thrown 
off  the  chain,  and  we  applaud  and  rejoice ;  show 
us  even  a  proposal  to  lay  one  link  of  it  on  Britain, 
and  we  shall  not  be  slow  nor  nice  in  our  resistance. 
Th^n  would  b^  the  time  for  Punch  and  his  friends 
to  let  fly  with  that  ammunition  which  they  are  at 
present  firing  away  furiously  into  empty  air. 

The  other  grand  misconception  prevailing  on 
the  point  is,  that,  oflen  confounding  claims  with 
power,  people  confound  civil  or  political  with 
spiritual  or  ecclesiastical — a  mistake  all-important 
as  regards  the  present  question ;  for  claims  of  a 
character  which,  in  politics,  it  would  be  sedition  to 
avow,  and  anarchy  to  permit,  can  be  uttered  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  not  only  without  legal  or 
moral  offence,  but  as  a  necessary  consequence  and 
accompaniment  of  the  existence  of  religious  liberty. 
A  country  has  political  liberty  when  all  her 
citizens  are  equally  ruled  under  one  free  constitu- 
tion, against  which  no  man  can  be  allowed  to 
speak,  beyond  certain  limits,  without  incurring 
the  penalty  of  sedition ;  but  a  country  has  religious 
liberty,  not  when  her  citizens  live  under  one 
Church,  however  sound  and  liberal,  but  when 
every  man  chooses  a  Church  for  himself,  and  is  at 
liberty,  by  all  argument  of  mere  speech,  to  main- 
tain its  claims,  however  absurd  and  arrogant  The 
distinction  between  the  two  things  is  broad  and 
deep ;  but  amid  the  dust  and  noise  of  the  present 
outbreak  Uiey  are  daily  confounded.  For  instances, 
too  easily  found,  take  these  obtained  from  various 
articles  in  the  Times,  and  fair  specimens  of  the  strain 
of  argument  and  illustration  generally  adopted : — 

''  Pope  Pius  did  not  really  depose  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, nor  did  Pope  Clement  make  a  King  Henry 
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IX,  or  Louis  XIV.  a  King  James  III. ;  but 
these  acts  gave  rigLtfiil  occasion  of  scandal 
to  the  people     of    Cngland^  and   bronght  right- 

W  cbaBtisement  on  the  chief  offender 

Mr.  Roebuck,   and    otiiera  with  him,  are  fain  to 
insist  on  the  absence  of  any  'real  danger.*      It 
might  have  heen  urged  with  equal  propriety  that 
there  \?as  no  '  real  danger'  on  the  10th  of  April, 
seeiiig  that  to  16,000  malcontents  or  visionaries, 
LcAidon  could  oppose  250,000  good  citizens.     But 
'we  know  full  well,  from  neighbouring  examples, 
tliat  if  these  250,000  men  had  pooh-poohed  the 
dmger,  the  15,000  w^ould  pretty  soon  have  brought 
it  to  pass.  ....    To   use  an  illustration  which 
cnrrent  events  make  familiar,  the  pretensions  of 
the  .Pope  in   England   are   exactly  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Count  de  Chambord  in  France.     Both 
rely  on  what  they  declare  to  be  a  divine,  eternal, 
and  indefeasible  right  to  dominion — a  right  which 
!3ay  be  suspended  by  might,  and  contested  by 
reason,  but  which  can  never  be  actually  abrogated 
by  any  resolutions  of  Parliaments  or  people  to  the 
world's  end.     We  will  imagine  that  the  Count  de 
Giambord,  after  being  for  some  time  proscribed, 
was  permitted  to  return  to  France — a  measure 
aetoaliy  now  under  discuasion — and  confirmed  in 
the  enjoyment  of  full,  free,  and  equal  rights   of 
citizenship  along  with  all  other  Frenclmien.     Sup- 
pose the  said  personage,  being  received  as  a  citizen, 
but  not  recognised  as  a  S^^creign,  should  seize  an 
opportunity  to  call  and  proclaim  himself  King; 
t>>  ignore  and  set  at  nought  contemptuously  the 
iastitations  which,  for  pure  toleration's  sake,  pro- 
tected   him ;    to  create    ministers   and  generals 
althoo^  ministers  and  generals  already  existed, 
and  to  impugn  directly   the  legitimacy   of  the 
powers  established,  whether  Monarchical  or  Be- 
poUican,  by  establishing  rival  powers  of  the  same 
denominations  and  functions  at  their  verv  sides." 

AU  this  is  quite  sound  and  conclusive, «/ we  grant 
the  one  postulate,  that  things  political  and  things  spi- 
ntaal  or  ecclesiastical  come,  as  to  freedom  of  discus- 
aon,  daim,  and  action,  under  the  same  category,  and 
oaght  to  be,  or  can  he,  treated  alike.  If  we  do 
not  grant  this,  the  whole  comes  to  the  ground  as 
the  merest  twaddle  and  trash.  If  the  reader  does 
act  perceive  the  distinction  from  what  has  been 
said  above,  he  will  scarcely  fail  to  see  it  by  look- 
ing coolly  at  the  illustrations  resorted  to  by  the 
Times,  Does  it  consist  v^ith  any  man's  reason  to 
bdiere  that  to  deny  the  soundness,  or  the  catho- 
licity, or  the  anything  else  of  a  Church,  is  the  same 
species  of  thing  as  to  deny  the  right  of  a  reigning 
monarch  to  his  or  her  throne?  Is  a  document 
declaring  (with  actual  potency  or  impotency  does 
aet  matter)  that  a  king  is  deposed  the  same  species 
of  thing  as  a  document  declaring  that  a  Church 
teaches  error? — or  is  a  document  declaring  that  a 
certain  Church  is  the  only  true  Church  the  same 
species  of  thing  as  a  document  putting  forward  a 
new  pretender  to  the  Crown  ?  Every  man's  every- 
day experience  teaches  him  that  the  two  things 
We  nothing  whatever  in  common ;  for  he  sees 
the  one  thing  everywhere  prohibited,  and  the  other 
everyidiere  practised.  If  any  man  puts  forth  pro- 
claauitiqns  that  Queen  Victoria  has  no  right  to  the 
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throne,  we  punish  him  for  treason;  if  any  man 
discusses  lesser  matters  of  politics  with  a  freedom 
fairly  beyond  certain  limits,  then  we  punish  him 
for  sedition ;  but  if  any  man  proclaims  that  his  is 
the  only  true  Church,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  us 
are  schismatics  or  heretics,  we  never  heard  tiU  now 
that  he  needed  or  deserved  any  other  answer  than 
argument  or  merriment,  as  miglit  seem  best  suited 
to  his  case.  We  cannot  allow  any  man  to  deny 
that  Victoria  is  our  true  Sovereign ;  we  can  and 
do  allow  any  man  to  assert  that  this  or  that  is  not 
the  true  Church.  We  all  in  England  live  under 
the  same  civil  constitution,  but  not  under  the  same 
ecclesiastical.  We  are  one  State^  but  we  are  a 
hundred  Churches,  To  admit  in  matters  eccle- 
Biastid:^  such  things  as  the  Times  chooses  for  its 
illustrations  would  be  anarchy  ;  to  forbid  them  in 
matters  ecclesiastical  would  be  tyranny.  We  must 
add,  that  to  confound  the  two  so  different  things 
together,  as  millions  are  now  doing,  is  tyranny  in 
the  making. 

Another  cry  of  the  agitators,  as  fallacious,  though 
not  so  extensively  dangerous,  as  those  which  we 
have  just  considered,  is,  that  what  has  been  done 
is  "  an  invasion  of  the  Queen's  prerogative."     The 
Queen's  prerogative,  we  had  always  simply  ima- 
gined, was  to  appoint  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
the  Established  Church,    Is  it  now  meant  that 
she  has  the  prerogative  of  appointing  the  prelates 
of  other  Churches  too  ?    No.     If  the  Times  and 
its  multitudinous  followers  are  to  be  taken  as  ex- 
ponents, it  means  that  there  shall  be  no  other 
bishops  in  England.     Now,  look  where  this  leads. 
Quoth  the  Times,  "  England  has  bishops  and  dio- 
ceses of  her  own,  and  no  others  can  be  appointed 
without  insult  to  the  Crown  and  kingdom,  and  just 
liabilities  on  the  part  of  the  offenders.**     We  have 
here  a  hint  of  the  circumstance  which  renders  it  a 
possibility  to  foist  such  fallacies  on  the  public,  as 
well  of  the  consequences  to  which  they  point.     To 
change  the   names,   Scotland  had  synods  and 
presbyteries  of  its  own — those  of  the  Established 
Church  as  appointed  by  legislative  authority ;  yet 
the  Scottish  dissenters    happening  to  be  Presby- 
terians, have   over   and   over  again    made  new 
synods   and  presbyteries   without  ever   thinking 
that  they  had  "  insulted  the  Crown  and  kingdom,"' 
and  come  under  ''just  liabilities."     It  has  so  hap- 
pened, however,  that  none  of  the  dissenters  from 
the  Church  of  England  are  Episcopalians — other- 
wise there  would  have  been  ''other  bishops  and 
dioceses  "  long  ago,  and  the  fallacy  in  present  use 
would  never  have  been  born,  or,  at  least,  could 
never  have  lived.    But  will  there  never  be  any 
dissenters  in  England,  save  the  Roman  Catholics, 
requiring  bishops  for  their  Church  government? 
Is  there  not  an  exceeding  likelihood  that,  ere  long, 
we  shall  see  some  coming  out  of  the  English  Church 
carrying  their  episcopal  principles  with  them? 
Lately,  it  seemed  as  if  this  exodus  were  to  be 
composed  of  the  Evangelical  party — and,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  a  sort  of  beginning  or  nucleus  already 
existed  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Shore,  of  Exeter; 
and  now  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  Puseyites, 
beginning  with  Mr.  Bennett     But  nobody  knows 
whose  may  be  the  first  ttum,  or  whose  the  next; 
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Lilt  any  man  may  know  who  chooses  to  consider, 
that  if  this  doctrine  of  no  bishops  nor  dioceses 
save  those  of  the  Established  Church  being  per- 
mbiiblc  is  to  be  held  good,  episcopal  dissenters 
are  things^  prohibited. 

Some  further  indication  of  the  source  and  ten- 
dency of  this  monstrous  doctrine,  as  well  as  some 
most  instructive  hints  on  other  points  of  the  ques- 
tion, may  be  found  by  casting  a  glaucc  at  the 
United  States.  It  is  probable  that  not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  our  readers  ever  knew,  and  that  not 
one  in  a  thousand  of  them  now  remembers,  that,  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  phrases,  tlie  Pope 
did  the  same  thing  for  the  United  States  that  he 
did  for  us.  We  make  this  broad  numerical  dis- 
tinction between  those  who  may  once  have  known 
the  fact  and  those  who  may  now  remember  it, 
because  the  London  press  and  other  agitators  were 
careful  to  announce  it  as  '^  another  evidence  of 
papal  insult  and  aggression;"  and  have  been  doubly 
careful  not  to  say  a  word  as  to  how  that  "  insult 
and  aggression"  have  acted  on  Jonathan,  as  com- 
pared with  ourselves.  We  shall  do  what  we  can 
to  spoil  that  game.  Jonathan  paid  no  attention 
whatever  to  the  matter,  till  he  saw  what  a  con- 
dition we  had  put  ourselves  into ;  he  then  ex- 
amined the  source  of  dread,  and  is  now  utterly 
indifferent  about  himself  and  immensely  amused 
about  us.  We  cite  brief  but  sufficient  specimens 
from  the  two  papers  of  greatest  circulation  and  in- 
fluence in  the  States : — 

*'The  journalists  of  England,"  says  the  New 
York  Herald,  "  are  deeply  engaged  in  discussions 
and  prophecies  on  the  iiduences  of  the  presence 

of  a  cardinal  in  that  country We  could 

have  a  cardinal  here  in  every  State,  and  no  one 
would  be  distressed  on  account  of  it.  We  have 
already  taken  five  archbishops  with  alacrity — 
Bishop  Hughes,  our  esteemed  friend,  monitor, 
sage,  brother,  equal,  and  fellow-citizen,  at  their 
head ;  and  we  can  digest  a  cardinal,  or  the  Pope 
himself,  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life." 

\^iiG  iSew  1  oj'k  Courier  and  Inquirer  goes 
equally  straight  to  the  point : — 

"  John  Hughes  is  made  Boman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop in  America,  and  the  fact  nowhere  produces 
tl^e  slightest  sensation.  Nicholas  Wiseman  is  made 
Boman  Catholic  Archbishop  in  England,  and  the 
whole  island  heaves  with  indignation  and  alarm. 
The  one  act  scarcely  elicits  a  passing  paragraph  in 
the  American  newspapers;  the  other  surcharges 
the  English  press  with  a  direful  choler,  which 
finds  vent  in  every  style  of  wrathful  rhetoric. 
As  American  Protestants,  we  must  say  that  we 
cannot  see  the  least  reason  in  all  this  English 
clamour  against  papal  encroachments  and  papal 
usurpations.  The  Pope  has  only  placed  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  in  England  on  the  same  basis  it 
has  long  possessed  without  opposition  in  Prussia, 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  other  Protestant  lands. 
The  dignities  he  has  created,  and  the  functions  he 
has  conferred,  are  of  a  purely  spiritual  character. 
He  has  not  interfered  to  the  slightest  extent  with 
the  temporalities  of  the  Anglican  Church.  He  has 
levied  no  tithes,  has  laid  claim  to  none  of  his  con- 
fiscated  revenues,  has  not  made  the  slightest  attempt 


to  appoint  bishops  to  his  ancient  sees,  now  usurped, 
as  he  believes,  by  heretics.  He  has  not  sought  to 
make  his  bishops  and  priests  pensioners  upon  the 
public  bounty,  nor  has  he  charged  them  with  any  du- 
ties in  any  way  infringing  upon  the  common  law  of 
the  realm.  The  agitation  occasioned  by  the  late  papal 
rescript  in  England,  we  believe,  is  mainly  due  to 
two  causes — priestly  jealousy  and  popular  bigotry. 
The  Anglican  dignitaries  are  very  naturally  dis- 
turbed at  this  sudden  elevation  of  a  body  of  men 
to  the  same  nominal  rank  they  have  so  long  ex- 
clusively enjoyed,  and  it  is  not  strange  at  all  to 
hear  their  clamouring  ibr  penal  enactments  agaiuBt 
the  new  hierarchy.  The  popular  clamour  of  '  No 
Popery'  springs  from  the  same  intolerant  spirit 
that  sustained  Qxe  penal  laws  against  dissenters  for 
a  hundred  years,  and  against  Boman  Catholics  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  which  even  to  this  day 
bars  a  Jew  out  of  the  halls  of  legislation  because 
of  his  religion.  The  moral  grandeur  of  Protest- 
antism consists  in  its  respect  for  the  human  cou- 
science,  its  reliance  upon  the  word  of  God  alone, 
and  its  calm  disdain  of  all  outward  constraints, 
and  all  legal  appliances,  either  against  it  or  in  its 
favour.  Where,  as  in  this  country,  these  qualities 
are  most  manifested,  there  Protestantism  is  the 
strongest  and  most  invulnerable.  English  Protest- 
antism must  be  a  craven  thing  to  turn  pale  at  the 
view  of  a  primate's  hat  and  a  dozen  prelaticaJ 
mitres.  It  must  be  a  weak  thing  to  sbaJke  at  tlie 
sight  of  his  Holiness  tracing  a  few  beggarly  lines 
on  its  map,  and  assigning  one  name  to  this  diviBion 
and  another  to  that  It  must  be  a  foolisli  thing  to 
I  suppose  that  it  can,  at  this  late  day,  check  the 
I  power  and  Uie  influence  of  its  adversary  by  perse- 
cution or  intolerance." 

Surely  the  contrast  here  exemplified  is  striking 
enough  to  have  deserved  a  corner  in  the  expan- 
sive columns  of  the  London  newspapers.  Perhaps 
they  did  not  choose  to  reveal  a  fact  which  they  felt 
it  difficult  or  inconvenient  to  account  for.  The 
reader  will  not  seek  far  before  he  finds  the  roots  of 
the  diiference.  In  England,  we  have  an  Esta- 
blished Church ;  in  the  United  States,  they  have 
not.  In  England,  happening  hitlierto  to  have  had 
no  bishops  but  such  aa  had  State  rank,  powers, 
and  endowmenta,  our  idea  of  a  bishop  includes 
all  tliese  things;  in  the  United  States,  having 
hitherto  had  no  bishops  but  such  as  are  bishops 
only,  their  idea  of  a  bishop  is  that  of  a  person 
exercising  only  spiritual  rule,  and  that  over  those 
only  who  choose  him  and  pay  him.  Of  course,  the 
confusion  of  ideas  which  leads  people  in  this 
country  to  imagine  that  Boman  Catholic  biahops 
are  somehow  to  resemble  the  bishop  of  the  State 
Church  is  one  which  the  supporters  of  that  institu- 
tion are  not  slow  to  encourage,  and  render  'worse 
confounded.  In  reality,  the  appointment  of  tlie 
Boman  Catholic  bishops  neither  injures  nor  insults 
the  Established  Church ;  but,  if  we  had  no  Esta- 
bliihed  Church,  the  present  uproar  would  have 
been  impossible  and  unthought  of. 

There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  Dr.  Wise- 
man^s  recent  sayings  and  doings  might  possibly 
have  been  regarded  as  just  cause  for  a  commotion , 
though  not  the  sort  of  commotion  we  have  liatl. 
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They  might  have  been  taken  as  a  symptoin  of  the 
growth  or  the  niichanKed  spirit  of  Popery,  and  so 
have  been  a  call  to  Protestants  to  speak  out,  much 
a£  Mr.  Thackeray  speaks  out  in  his  ''  Appeal  to  an 
Eminent  Appealer :" — 

"I  deny  your  pretences  utterly,  and  with  my 
^hole  heart ;  I  acorn  your  claim  to  infallibility.  I 
no  more  care  for  your  Pontifex  Maximus  than 
&T  the  High  Priest  of  Jupiter  who  preceded  him ; 
and,  in  my  quality  of  Protestant,  protest  against 
yon  and  every  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon  under 
roar  orders  ;  declaring  my  belief  that  honest  people 
c»n  get  to  heaven  without  you^  and  in  spite  of 
yon,  and  entirely  repudiating  your  clerical  scheme. 
.  .  .  Nicholas,  who  comes  into  Fleet-street,  and 
fiays,  'I  am  the  ambassador  and  plenipotentiary 
of  the  infallible  expositor  of  truth — I  have  the  keys 
of  heaven  and  the  other  place  :  come  home  with 
me,  my  hoy,  and  I  will  show  you  a  beautiful  wink- 
ing virgin,  that  will  convert  you  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye— or  a  holy  coat — or  the  bones  of  the 
•deven  thousand  virgins  of  Cologne— or  what  you 
will' — to  such  a  Nicholas  I  say  '  Bosh  !*  and  snap 
my  fingerd." 

Grood — ^\''ery  good !  But  have  we  not  been 
''protesting  too  much,"  as  if  protesting  under 
tome  great  need  or  strong  suspicion,  and,  above 
all,  have  we  not  been  protesting  in  a  wrong  way 
and  a  wrong  spirit?  All  we  say  is,  that  our  protest- 
ing has  been  utterly  inappropriate  and  monstrously 
disproportionate.  If  the  thing  was  worth  heeding 
at  all,  it  was  a  thing  for  men  as  Protestants,  and 
not  as  politicians;  for  ministers  of  religion,  not 
Ministers  of  State.  If  the  thing  was  bad,  it  bore 
with  it  no  civil  or  secular  sanction.  Why,  then, 
seek  to  meet  it  with  civil  or  secular  weapons? 
"Why  run  to  the  Queen,  to  tell  her  that  somebody 
u  "*  making  faces"  at  us  at  Rome  ? — for,  at  the  most, 
it  is  but  a  matter  of  face-making.  Next,  even 
though  the  character  of  the  agitation  had  been 
fitting  and  appropriate,  how  monstrously,  how 
ridiculously  does  it  exceed  the  importance  of  the 
circumstances !  This  is  the  view  of  the  matter 
which  is  most  humiliating  to  our  pride.  Even  the 
Times,  in  its  lucid  intervals,  sees  and  feels  this. 
"  We  confess,"  it  says,  '*  to  an  indignant  shame  at 
the  idea  that  an  Italian  priest  should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  England  on  the  defensive,  and 
thai  gatherings  and  protests  of  Englishmen  should 
actually  have  been  provoked  by  the  feeble  nominee 
of  certain  foreign  States  on  his  insecure  and  tot- 
tering throne.  We  are  ashamed  that  the  energies 
of  a  great  nation  should  have  been  expended  on 
w  unworthy  an  object"  And  well  you  may  be 
aahamed  who,  when  the  fit  was  on,  led  and  stimu- 
lated the  humiliating  folly.  Look  at  what  the 
"aggressive"  party  is,  and  what  it  has  done,  and 
what  the  ''aliffmed  and  indignant"  party  are,  and 
have  been  doing  I 

^'^See  ocean  into  tempest  lashed. 
To  waft  a  feather,  and  to  drown  a  fly !" 

I^jok  at  Dr.  Wiseman,  with  the  Pope's  powerless 
Mt  of  paper,  spreading  terror  and  fury — ^among 
whom?  Among  a  people  where  Popery  is  re- 
presented (generally  speaking)  by  a  poor,  and 
ignonmt,  and  insignificant  minority;  and  where 


Protestantism  is  represented  by  forty -nine-fiftieths 
of  the  rank,  and  power,  and  wealth,  and  know- 
ledge— ^is  embodied  in  our  institutions,  inwoven 
with  our  very  idioms  of  language,  and  endowed 
as  no  other  religion  in  any  country  on  earth  is 
endowed  I  Yet,  with  all  this,  we  could  not,  we 
are  told,  answer  the  Papists  in  kindy  if  we  thought 
them  worth  answer  at  all :  pulpit  against  pulpit, 
though  we  have  a  hundred  to  their  one;  bit  of 
paper  against  bit  of  paper,  though  these,  too,  we 
have,  or  could  have,  a  hundred  to  one — ^no,  we 
must  all,  in  all  our  capacities,  political,  municipal, 
even  professional,  (what  a  display  was  that  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  I)  throw  ourselves  into  con- 
vulsions, which  have  excited  the  amazement  of  the 
world  as  they  will  the  laughter  of  posterity. 

And,  since  we  are  in  a  plain-speaking  mood,  we 
shall  say  that  the  spirit  and  language  in  which 
this  misdirected  and  exaggerated  agitation  has  been 
carried  on  have  been  discreditable  and  injurious  to 
our  character  as  Englishmen,  whose  motto  is  fair 
play,  and  as  Protestants,  whose  doctrine  is  tolera- 
tion.  Protestants  have  got  so  thoroughly  possessed 
witli  the  idea  that  they  are  very  liberal  and  tolerant, 
that  they  are  never  restrained  by  any  fear  of  trans- 
gressing in  the  other  direction ;  and  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  convictionjtbat  Papists  are  always 
intolerant,  that  facts  to  the  contrary  receive  neither 
belief  nor  attention.      Brethren,  let  us  not  be  self- 
deceivers.     All  the  liberality  is  not  on  one  side, 
nor  all   the  illiberality  on  the  other.     For  one 
moment  look  and  listen.      Protestants  often  cry, 
**No  Popery !"  Do  we  ever  hear  our  Popish  fellow- 
countrymen  crying,  "No  Protestantism?"      The 
whole  political  or  ordinary  press  of  England  has 
every  morning  for  months  been  coming  out  with 
the  strongest  and  most  sneering  abuse   of   the 
Roman  Catholic  religion ;  what  would  be  thought 
if  the  press  of  Ireland  came  out  every  morning 
in  the  same  style  on  the  Protestant  religion?  The 
mobs  of  English  towns  have  been  amusing  them- 
selves with  burning  effigies  of  the  Pope  and  Arch- 
bishop Wiseman;  what  would    be    thought    of 
the  mobs  of  Irish  towns  amusing  themselves  by 
burning  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  any 
other  persoiiage  whom  Protestants  regard  with 
even    one    hundredth    part    of    the    reverence 
with  which  the  Papists  regard  their  spiritual  head? 
What  do  you  think  of  the  fact  that  these  things 
are  done    by  Protestants,  and  are   not  done  by 
Papists ?    To  glance  at  another  class  of  facts — Iri sh 
constituencies,  nineteen  in  twenty  Roman  Catholics, 
return  Protestants  to  Parliament  without  a  word 
about  their  religion  if  their  politics  accord;  we 
scarcely  know  a  single  popular  constituency  in 
Britain  where  a  Roman  Catholic,  though  in  all 
other  respects  qualified  and  acceptable,  would  have 
the  ghost  of  a  chance !  Four  or  five  years  ago,  on  a 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  representation  of  perhaps 
the  most  Liberal  county  constituency  in  Scotland, 
Kirkcudbright,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  (Mr. 
Constable  Maxwell)   of  large    possessions,   high 
character,  and  great  personal  popularity,  started 
as  the  Whig  candidate,  but  foimd  he  might  as 
well  have  started   for  the  "  Primateship  of  All 
England."      Now,  good  Protestant  reader,  if  the 
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counterpart  of  this  had  happened  even  in  the 
moet  thoroughly  Popish  county  of  Ireland ;  if  a 
candidate  otherwise  welcome  had  been  repudiated 
because  he  was  a  Protestant,  would  we  not  all 
have  shouted,  "What  vile  bigots  those  Papists 
are ! "  And  if  Mr.  Maxwell  had  slipped  in  for 
Kirkcudbright,  would  we  not  all  have  shout e J, 
**  How  liberal  we  Protestants  are ! "  But  then, 
look  how  things  havQ  happened.  The  Protestant 
Mr.  Herbert  (we  take  the  first  instance  that  occurs 
to  our  mind)  is  made  member  for  Popish  Kerry, 
without  a  word  about  his  religion ;  and  Mr.  Max- 
well, solely  on  account  of  his  religion,  will  never 
be  member  for  Kirkcudbright !  What  should  we 
cry  at  this  ?  Ah  I  "  The  case  being  altered,  that 
alters  the  case."  One  instance  more.  At  the  very 
time  (a  few  weeks  ago)  when  we  were  all  crying 
out  about  Popish  bigotry,  and  heaping  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  every  epithet  of  oppro- 
brium and  abhorrence,  the  Town  Council  of  Dublin, 
five-sixths  Roman  Catholic,  were  unanimously 
electing  a  Protestant  Lord  Mayor.  Are  we  likely 
soon  to  see  a  Roman  Catholic  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow?  And,  finally  (though 
we  finish  only  for  want  of  sufficient  space), 
if  a  Popish  Prime  Minister  wrote  an  official  letter 
denouncing  Protestantism  as  "  slavery,"  "  degrada- 
tion," **' superstition,"  and  "  mummery,"  he  would 
scarcely  succeed  in  keeping  his  head  on  his 
shoulders.  Yet,  when  a  Protestant  Prime  Minister 
so  denounces  Popery,  he  gets  "  three  cheers"  at  a 
thousand  meetings;  and  never  did  the  Guildhall  of 
London  hear  such  thumping  of  tables  and  jingling 
of  glasses !  These  are  facts ;  look  at  them,  tiiink 
of  them,  and  think  especially  if,  in  the  face  of 
them,  we  ought  to  regard   ourselves  as  super- 


abundantly stocked  with  that  Christian  virtue 
which  speaketh  no  evil,  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not 
puffed  up. 

It  will  be  a  gross  mistake  and  injustice  if  any 
reader  should  think,  from  anything  that  is  said  or 
that  is  omitted  in  the  above  observations,  that  we 
are  either  favourable  to,  or  forgetful  of,  the  nature 
of  Popery  as  a  religion,  especially  as  regards 
its  injluenccs  on  matters  social  and  ix>litical.  We 
have  not  spoken  directly  and  fully  on  that  portion 
of  the  subject,  only  because  we  fear  the  reader's 
impatience;  because,  too,  it  is  in  part,  beyond 
our  province,  and,  not  least,  because  that  question 
is  not  really  raised  by  the  matter  in  hand.  Dr. 
Wiseman's  documents  are  no  new  manifestatioii  of 
the  nature  of  Popery,  and  (so,  we  hope,  we  have 
shown)  his  appointments  confer  upon  it  no  nev/ 
power.  Still  more — and  here  again  we  approach 
the  root  of  all  the  mischief  done  out-of-doors,  and 
rumoured  as  likely  to  be  done  in  the  Cabinet  and 
Legislature — you  ought  not,  and  you  cannot, 
legislate  against  injltiences.  We  ought  not — it  is 
persecution:  if  we  as  Liberals  think  Romanism 
has  a  despotic  tendency,  Tories  think  Protestant 
dissent  has  a  democratic  tendency ;  and  if  legisla- 
tion, or  attempts  at  it,  had  a  beginning,  where 
would  be  the  end?  We  cannot — all  history 
shows,  in  letters  of  blood,  that  these  things  are  too 
subtle  for  laws  and  penalties  :  in  the  present  case, 
to  forbid  the  names  would  be  paltry — to  forbid  the 
thing  would  be  persecution ;  but  both  are  practi- 
cally impossible.  The  check  and  cure  for  bad  in- 
fluences is  the  application  of  good  ones.  W^c  say. 
with  Milton,  "  Let  Truth  and  Falsehood  grapple,'* 
and  perish  all  force  and  "  protection"  as  puerilitief* 
and  poltrooneries. 


A  SPEECH  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL  ON  OPENING  PARLIAMENT. 

(now  first  printed.) 


[It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  labours  of  a 
certain  Modem  Editor,  "  Letters  and  Speeches  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,"  have  not  been  altogether  un- 
fruitful— have  at  least  stirred  up  inquiry  con- 
cerning one  real  Man  in  a  generation  constitu- 
tionally somewhat  oblivious  of  such  : — whereon 
the  Able  Editor  hath  liberty  to  felicitate  himself. 
For  here  is  a  Speech  lately  turned  up  (to  the  hands 
of  an  admiring  Printer,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
who  wisely  desires  to  remain  nameless) — a  most 
opportune  Speech,  craving  earnestly  to  be  printed, 
that  it,  too,  may  have  a  place  among  the  Utterances 
— which,  it  will  be  observed,  are  somewhat  con- 
fused at  this  time.  And  really  it  is  to  be  desired, 
we  think,  that  your  Orthodox-controversialists  and 
other  innocent  speech-weavers  do  stop  their  crazy 


looms  awhile,  and  listen  to  it — with  what  patience 
they  can. 

Upon  the  authenticity  of  the  present  Speech, 
now  first  become  printed,  the  Editor  has  nothing 
to  say :  the  proof  (to  him  very  conclusive)  iDust 
be  found  within  itself — or  nowhere  :  the  attentive 
reader  will  exercise  his  judgment.  He  will  at 
any  rate  perceive  (what,  indeed,  is  the  whole  aum 
of  it)  that  it  chiefly  turns  upon  certain  affidrs 
which  authentic  history  is  altogether  silent  upon — 
which,  it  would  seem,  were  lost  sight  of  amid 
the  boding  troubles  of  the  time — impracticable 
Talking-apparatus;  foolish  "risings"  of  Royalist 
apprentices;  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  fresh  from 
Flanders,  plotting  "  in  the  house  of  a  Papist  chirur- 
geon    in    Drury-lane ;"    Spanish    Charles-Stuart 
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inva^iyn;  tljc    Dutch   moving  in  the  interest  of 
**tbat  Yoniig  man  who  was  the  late  king's  son" — 
all  grim  realities  enough  in  that  old  time.    How- 
ever, we  had  best  take  this  dim  allusion  to  un- 
\mtten  history  thankfully,  and  make  the  best  we 
can  of  it.  As  for  the  Present  Editor,  he  is  content  to 
abstain  from  printing  that  "  Historical  Dissertation" 
wludi,  at  much  labour,  he  had  prepared,  finding 
that  your  Speech,  my  brave  Oliver  1  is  really  to  be 
nnderstood  well  enough  without  it — ^hath  meaning 
eooQgh,  extending  through  two  centuries  of  cant 
afid  stuffed-clotheshorseism,  even  for  us.    It  will 
be  seen,  however,  that  the  Editor  has  here  and 
there  ventured  to  interpolate  an  ejaculation  or  so, 
elwsidatory  and  otherwise  ;    and   with    this    he 
x)i»mnits  this  Speech  to  his  grateful  readers — ^and 
to  the  Destinies. — Oliver   Cromwell    loquitur^ — 
with  some  animation : — "] 

My  Lords  and  Chnthmen  the  Two  Houses  of 
Parliament, — 

It  gricveth  me,  indeed  and  indeed  it  does,  that 
my  coimtry  is  brought  to  so  shameful  a  pass, 
wherein,  I  conceive,  we  are  ail  disgraced.  I  did 
hope  there  had  been  some  leaven  of  honesty  in  us 
— I  did  hope  it ;  and  many  times,  in  the  midst  of 
burdens  tiiat  a  man  might  liardly  stand  under,  it 
vas  a  comfortable  thought  to  me  that  these  realms, 
•after  bo  much  expense  of  blood  and  treasure  in 
that  regard,  would  endeavour  to  arrive  at  all 
^pirilxial  and  civil  excellence  attainable.  Nay, 
especially  spiritual  excellence ;  for  truly  it  is  the 
greater  concernment,  and  must  be  so  regarded  if 
diis  is  to  be  a  Christian  nation.  [Hear  his  High- 
lieas  !J  And  I  would  urge  this  upon  you :  To  what 
<:iid,  if  not  to  this,  was  the  prosecution  of  our 
•rood  cause,  and  what  profit  was  its  attainment, 
that  we  did  fight  so  hard  for  ?  There  is  no  man 
here,  I  think,  that  will  deny  that  this  was  the  very 
sword  and  strength  of  our  work  [brave  Ironsides, 
to  wit — ^"  never  beaten  at  all"  because  of  it] ;  and 
if  this  thing  [means  simple  God-worship,  so  im- 
perative to  his  own  simple  heart]  is  so  soon  to  be 
contemned,  and  mere  parcels  of  words  set  in  its 
place — as  it  is  easy  for  a  man  to  see  it  is — ^while 
those  civil  liberties  we  so  mercifully  attained  to 
are  yet  enjoyed  and  bragged  of,  very  ungratefully 
ivitbal, — ^why  then  I  dare  to  tell  you  your  God  is 
shamefully  requited ; — and  I  am  not  so  sure  but 
we  might  have  found  better  pastime  than  that 
Ten  Years'  War  which  so  afflicted  this  poor 
p?oplc. 

I  know,  indeed,  tliat  that  business — English 
Itevolntion,  as  it  is  called — is  ver}'  well  accounted, 
:md  how  it  is  thought  that  by  it  our  civil  liberties 
are  grounded  so  deep,  that  not  every  wind  that 
blows  may  overcome  them;  and  truly  (under  favour), 
I  do  think  it  was  not  so  very  ill-done.  [Much  too 
modest,  your  Highness,  indeed !]  But  here  is  this 
to  your  gratefulness :  There  are  many  worthy  men, 
I  think  I  may  say  the  worthiest,  among  those  who 
saffered  so  much  and  wrought  so  hard  in  the 
matter,  who  would  receive  your  thanks  but  coldly, 
!^ince  that  spirit,  that  determination  to  religious 
i^ineerity  which  upheld  them  through  all,  is  now 
«)  lightly  regarded.     As  for  myself,  gentlemen 


[do  mark  those,  great,  dull,  melancholy  eye8 
now  IJ — as  for  myself,  why,  when  I  think  of  it 
that  it  is  so,  I  could  wish  that  God  had  made  mv 
path  otherward,  anywhither,  rather  than  that  I  was 
compelled  to — ! — that  I  never  was  bom.  Nay.  I 
could !  Oh,  sirs,  sirs !  [Deep  eloquence  in  his  dull 
face  now,  hopelessly  struggling  to  get  born — to  be 
words]  my  tongue  is  fashioned  after  the  quality  of 
my  hands,  and  knoweth  no  trick  of  music,  else  I 
would  discourse  you  that  your  hearts  did  ache  of 
the  danger  and  disgrace  (as  I  before  said)  tliat  is 
fallen  upon  us  all,  through  the  miserable  noise 
of  religion — religious  excitation,  merely — that  is 
abroad :  a  great  empty  drum,  calling  the  people 
unto  folly,  and  beaten  by  a  sort  of  persons  of 
whom  I  would  rather  say  little.     I  would  rather. 

But  it  needeth  no  subtilties  of  argument,  haply, 
to  convey  to  you  some  sense  [perception]  of  what 
may  follow  after  this  disgrace:  for  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say,  Such  sham  fervour  of  religious 
zeal  may  well  be  found  a  tempting  of  Providence. 
For  is  it  not  enough  that  the  Lord  once  raise  up 
men  to  purge  this  nation  of  vanity,  and  false- 
seeming,  of  pride  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
sons  of  pride — is  it  not  enough  that  he  do  this 
oncef  I  say  ?  [Aye,  my  lords  and  gentlemen ;  or 
shall  he  come  again,  and  despatch  you  to  Barba- 
does,  and  other  warm  regions  ? — Hear  his  High- 
ness !J  However,  I  will  but  touch  upon  that — !  — 
[will  leave  that  to  the  Fates  and  Providences, 
knowing  it  to  be  esteemed  no  argument  at  all  in 
these  times.  His  Highness  henceforth  grows 
a  little  more  explicit — approaches  **  nearer  to  that 
subject  which  is  in  all  your  thoughts."] 

By  your  favour,  I  will  now  approach  a  little 
nearer  to  my  business  at  this  time — to  a  subject 
which,  I  am  sure,  is  in  all  your  thoughts  :  I  pra}' 
God  not  too  absolutely.  For  I  desire  you  will 
speedily  settle  [means  "speedily  settle  your  minds"] 
upon  that  subject,  and  altogether  despatch  it,  if  the 
real  Business  of  these  realms  is  to  be  rightly  con- 
sidered, and  done,  by  this  Parliament :  that  being, 
if  I  rightly  conceive,  what  it  was  appointed  for. 
Nay,  it  was  I — ^Indeed,  this  is  the  whole  marrow  of 
what  I  would  proceed  upon  [proceed  to  speak  on]  : 
I  do  beseech  you  to  consider  that  the  business  of 
this  mighty  nation  is  not  a  trifling  thing :  I  pray  you 
not  to  mistake  it  [or  you  may  suddenly  find  your- 
selves Dissolved,  his  Highness  thinks].  Further, 
that  we  are  sent  to  this  place  to  get  that  business 
done,  to  the  honourable  prosperity  (none  but 
honourable,  I  hope)  of  them  that  sent  us,  and  not 
to  misuse  this  nation*s  time  by  babbling  of  unprofit- 
able things !  [Seventeenth-century  Inglises  glance 
uncomfortably  at  his  Highness,  who  is  somewhat 
emphatic  at  this  point] 

You  will  easily  perceive,  gentlemen,  what  is  my 
aim — to  wit,  this  foolish  clamour  that  is  abroad,  and 
so  disturbs  our  quiet — raised,  as  you  well  know, 
against  certain  poisonous  popish  performances, 
which  need  no  particular  mention  here.  [Means 
"  no  minute  recapitulation  here," — ^which  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, since  the  coincidences  of  that  old  forgotten 
time  with  the  present  seem  somewhat  curious. 
Speech  first  exhumed  at  this  juncture,  too  ! — On 
the  whole.  Let  us  be  thankful.]    Indeed,  I  do 
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tliiuk,  iu  good  Cftniest,  little  mention  of  it  in  nn\ 
kind  is  to  be  desired,  since  no  possible  good  can 
come  of  such,  bnt  much  evil  nmyhap ;  unless  this 
Parliament  hath  power  to  question  the  stars  as  to 
what  is  yet  to  come,  and  be  ruled  thereby.  But, 
I  beseech  you,  apprehend  my  meaning  rightly  in 
this  matter,  which  goeth  not  to  justify  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  man — Pope,  or  whatever  else  it  is 
proper  to  name  him ;  for  (I  speak  it  truly)  I  have 
no  more  love  for  that  man  and  his  policies  than 
any  now  in  England ;  which  perhaps  you  know. 
But,  my  lords  and  honourable  gentlemen,  who 
among  you  is  it  who  had  no  forethought  of  such 
procedures,  and  did  not  early  note  those  little 
streams  which,  if  God's  true  light  should  not  first 
dry  them  up,  would  swell  this  tide  to  the  full — 
this  tide,  w^hich  now  he  so  foolishly  clamours  to 
get  thrust  back?  Surely  (under  favour)  it  is  a 
fiimple  man,  and  had  better  get  back  whence  he 
came,  quietly  and  with  speed,  and  be  known  in 
such  business  no  more !  And  to  him  who  did  per- 
ceive the  thriving  of  the  flood,  I  will  say  his 
negligence  is  past  his  neighbour's  folly,  that  he 
did  not  put  his  hand  to  the  work,  timeously  and 
in  earnest,  to  dam  it  out ! — Now,  do  but  judge 
between  these  men  and  Reason  ;  I  do  think  that 
will  be  found  very  sufficient  [For  them,  your 
Highness — doubtless  !J 

And  here  again  do  not  misconstrue  me,  do  not, 
I  pray  you ;  and  think  that  in  what  I  last  said  is 
implied  restraint  upon  any  man's  civil  liberties ; 
for  if  to  us  it  is  so  singular  a  mercy  that  we  may 
practise  our  religions  without  fear  of  enemies, 
surely  that  should  not  breed  in  us  enmity  and 
injustice  to  other  men  for  their  religion's  sake, 
even  if  it  be  that  of  Papists ;  which,  as  1  truly 
believe,  is  the  very  worst  and  cruellest  faith  of  all. 
Indeed,  if  it  were  so  in  us,  how  much  better 
were  our  behaviour  than  that  of  the  Pope — him 
who  was  the  present  man's  predecessor,  Alexander 
VII.,  I  think — towards  those  poor  Piedmonts  of 
late?  [** Present  man's  predecessor — Alexander 
VII.,  I  think?"  Is  Alexander  already  dead  and 
hiator}'  all  awry,  then  ?]  Besides,  judge  with  me 
a  little,  whether  the  question  of  civil  liberty  is  not 
quite  beside  the  matter.  /  must  needs  think  that 
a  taste  of  one  kind  of  liberty  will  beget  in  a  man's 
mind  thirst  for  every  kind  of  liberty ;  and  I  do 
not  suppose  but  that  error  may  be  as  subtlely 
taught  and  as  fondly  held  by  chained  men  as  by 
free.  Have  a  care,  then,  how  your  thoughts  do 
run  in  this  channel.  But  what  I  did  glance  at 
when  I  spoke  of  damming  out  this  flux  of  abomi- 
nations  was  this :  That  ic  is  very  much  your  fault 
(and  look  to  it  that  it  be  not  requited  upon  you) 
that  you  did  not  industriously  labour  against  the 
possibility  of  the  reception  of  such,  by  kindling 
up  and  tenderly  feeding  the  true  light  that  is  in 
every  man  to  the  perception  of  simple  truth,  in- 
stead of  so  plentifully  encouraging  a  kind  of  Eng- 
lish pc>pery — nay,  many  kinds — which,  if  rightly 
judged,  will  be  found  a  very  twilight  unto  dark- 
ness. [Hear  my  Lord  Protector'.]  I  could,  I 
think,  enforce  this  with  some  particulars:  I  could 
do  so.  For  what  are  those  various  sects — Lights 
.^f  .Conference,  Lofity  Church  Lights,  nay,  many 


siicli  Dcnominalious^ — but  jx^perics,  sucking  pope- 
ries of  a  very  tyrannical  sort?  I  conceive  we 
have  had  some  assurances  of  this;  assurances  which 
should  be  conviction  enough,  that  if  any  of  these 
parties  be  permitted  to  arrive  at  any  head  (which, 
please  God,  they  shall  not!),  these  poor  nations 
will  be  as  fast  carried  to  ruin  as  any  Koman 
popery  could  do  it.  They  will,  if  God  help  us 
not  And  if  you  are  truly  so  importunate  for 
the  real  religious  well-being  of  the  people,  you 
had  best  send  far  other  teachers  than  these  to  them, 
— than  these  Denomination  and  Church  Lights,  I 
mean ;  for,  I  say,  if  there  is  a  danger  at  all,  you 
will  do  well  to  seek  it  here.  For,  at  the  worst, 
Roman  popery  is  a  foreign  sort  of  popery,  alien 
to  us,  and  therefore  more  suspect  and  to  be  rigo- 
rously examined  of  the  people  ;  a  people,  by  your 
leave,  not  well  affectioned  to  foreign  things  ["gene- 
rally ;"  not  at  all,  your  Highness] :  and,  withal, 
though  verily  it  is  the  most  detestable,  yet  it  is 
the  cheaper  kind  of  popery  (as  it  now  seems),  which 
really  is  a  little  to  be  considered  in  hard  and  burden- 
some times.  [Somewhat  grim  of  look,  my  Lord 
Protector.]  Now  do  but  look  a  little  at  the  other 
side.  It  may  be  said,  in  a  sense,  that  the  popery 
which  cries  against  that  other  is  natural  to  us,  i^ 
bred  in  us,  is  of  us  and  amongst  us,  and  there- 
fore can  the  more  easily  work  in  us — with  more 
subtlety :  and  abuse  us,  yea,  to  our  very  senses !  If 
a  man  have  a  crooked  limb,  he  may  indeed  strive 
to  get  cured  of  that ;  but  if  also  his  blood  be  full 
of  diseaseful  humours,  he  had  best  leave  that  limb 
awhile  and  seek  to  get  cured  of  it.  I  do  think  so. 
[Very  correctly,  Oliver :  it  is  pharmacy  of  an  alto- 
gether undeniable  kind.     Hear  him !] 

What,  then,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  does  this 
thing  [will  not  call  it  "question"]  now  resolve  into? 
Why,  this ;  if  you  will  permit  me.  It  is  a  com- 
pany of  little  poperies,  not  yet  come  to  growth, 
making  furious  noise  at  one  great  popery,  which 
haply  has  arrived  at  too  great  growth — has  ovei'- 
grown  itself,  if  it  please  God,  so  far  as  may  con- 
cern this  realm  in  any  wise.  Our  care,  then,  in  tliis 
matter,  if  those  whose  servants  we  are  appointed 
are  to  be  rightly  served,  is  this :  To  let  that  great 
Thing  die,  with  as  much  comfort  as  may  be :  duly 
considering  that  a  spent  lamp  lives  yet  longer  for 
being  stirred.  As  for  that  other  kind  of  popeiy, 
why,  look  you  diligently,  I  heartily  beseech  you, 
thai  it  grow  no  bigger !  But  constantly,  by  ex- 
ample of  simple  true  godliness,  making  every 
chamber  wherein  you  enter  a  chapel  in  which  to 
perform  works  of  forbearance  and  good-will ;  by 
constant  example  of  painful  endeavouring  after 
new  excellences  and  attainments,  as  servants  of 
God  and  servants  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  moro 
than  this,  in  charitable  gifts  to  poor  persons  in  this 
bitter  weather,  do  you  bring  the  nation  to  otlier 
foundations  of  spiritual  being  than  those  which 
have  lately  got  some  establishment;  for  I  may  as 
truly  say  of  some  of  these  present  Denominations  and 
Churches  as  I  said  of  Popery  a  little  while  ago  in 
this  place  [Speech,  20  Jan.,  1668],  that  they  are 
fostered  by  men  of  an  episcopal  mind,  of  whom  it 
were  hard  to  say  whether  temporalities  or  spiritu- 
alities are  the  things  they  strive  after :  they  are 
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like  xtBtothc  feet  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  figure — iron 
and  clay  mixed  ;  which  is  not  durable  at  all. 

And  now  give  me  leave  to  conclude,  for  I  do 
perceive  it  approaches  near  to  the  hour  of  dinner. 
Indeed,  I  would  not  at  so  great  length  havetouched 
upon  this  matter,  for  truly  it  is  not  worthy,  only 
for  the  satisfying  of  some  tender  consciences,  which 
13  but  right.  [Which  is,  your  Highness? — the 
tender  consciences  or  the  satisfying  of  them  ?  His 
Hig^ess  is  in  haste — has  dinner-time  full  in  view 
now,  and  not  mere  rhetoric]  But  let  me  conclude 
with  this ; — ^to  impress  this  upon  your  thought  is, 
indeed,  my  chief  business  to*day :  See  that  you 
mistake  not  the  noise  of  incontinent  brawlers  for 
the  people's  voice — at  all  times  that  is  a  thing 
of  frcquent  and  dangerous  concernment ;  and  yet 
more  specially  look  to  it  that  yon  yourselves  be 
not  found  empty  brawlers,  instead  of  so  minbtering 
to  the  common  business,  and  so  conducting  it  to 
speedy  and  worthy  issues,  that  this  nation  may  be 
Bunfiiliy  upheld  :  a  nation  which,  we  may  thank 
GoJ,  is  an  ostonialiment  to  the  world  in  honest  in- 
dustrious striving  after  prosperity.    It  is  I 

And  DOW  if,  after  all  I  have  besought,   some 

men  be  found  here  who  will  still  endeavour  to  bring 

tht  fooliab  storm  that  is  without  more  foolishly 

to  mge  in  tAis  Mousey  lei  me  beseech  him  at  any 

mte  tirst  to  consider  what  he  will  do,  what  he 

would  see  done,   when  the  noise  is  wearied  out? 


If  he  can  answer  this  continently  in  his  own  tlionght 
— why  let  him  proceed,  in  the  Lord's  name  I  Exit 
this  I  will  say,  that  whatever  foolishness  such  pro- 
ceeding may  issue  in,  I  have  this  comfort  to  God- 
ward  :  I  have  sufficiently  warned  you  of  it ! 

[Exeunt  omnes — in  some  astonishment,  we  may 
suppose — to  dinner.  And  tliiis  ends  this  Speech,  with 
its  oblivions,  its  dim  twilight  prophesyings  and 
bodings,  all  which,  and  more  than  which,  we  have 
seen  dismally  realised  in  rabid  Popish  Plots  and 
persecutions  some  twenty  years  later,  and  in  much 
else,  alas !  of  which  we  will  presume  the  historical 
reader  to  be  sufficiently  aware.  Nor  need  oven 
the  un-historical  reader,  if  he  be  of  good  digestion, 
digestion  of  the  ostrich  kind,  altogether  despair. 
Let  him  gird  up  his  loins,  and,  taking  affectionate 
leave  of  his  friends,  throw  himself  upon  that  dreary 
waste  which  is  satirically  called  Newspaper  Lite- 
rature— a  waste  extending  now  through  two  mont  hs : 
he  will  discover,  haply,  that  this  Nineteenth  Century 
hath  as  great  capacity  for  rabidness  of  a  certain 
kind  as  any  century  might  desire  to  boast  On  this 
point,  however,  we  will  say  nothing  here:  will 
allow  ''  Popular  Indignation"  to  shout  itself  into 
quietude — hoarse,  hopeless,  and  forlorn  !  But  our 
present  business  with  him  being  concluded,  once 
more  we  bid  Farewell  to  the  noble  Oliver,  who 
gradually,  having  said  so  much,  falls  back  into  his 
eternity  of  rest,  after  his  many  noble,  manful  labours.] 
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ls(  tha  great  cities  art  seems  to  have  a  kind  of 

sBuoal  excitementy  an  acme,  which  lasts  for  a  short 

lamfi,\\ke  a  consuming  flame,  brilliant  and  beauti- 

id,  W  fades  into  a  memorial — a  spectrum — of  its 

\Kiinty,  with  a  melancholy  longing  for  the  past 

df^ights.     A  certain  amoimt  of  repose  is  said  to 

\»  necessary  to  life ;  perhaps  art-life  requires  the 

kiad  of  hybernation  it  undergoes  to  wake  up  with 

new  promptings   and  invigorated  energies.     At 

toy  rate,  there  are  few  devotees  who,  if  they  were 

candid,  would  not  own  to  some  degree  of  insouei- 

once  towards  the  close  of  a  Town  season — to  not 

feeling  quite  so  alive  to  all  the  refined  sensibilities 

that  must  be  touched  to  afford  the  true  enjoyment 

of  art.    Titcu  how  welcome  are  the  green  fields, 

the  fresh,  pure  mountain  air,  the  wild  sea  gale,  the 

solitude  and  quiet  of  the  country ;  in  these,  how 

Nature,  so  pathetic  and  sympathising,  seems   to 

console  and  fertilise  the  mind !     And  when,  in  her 

good  offices,  she  has  expended  for  us  the  last  brown 

leaves  of  the  trees  with  beauty  to  the  end,  and 

retired,  sombre  and  grave,  to  the  sleep  of  winter, 

we,  like  inconstant  lovers,  seek  again  the  haunts  of 

men,  and  wondiip  her  antagonist,  "  Society."     Yet 

when  we  come  to  join  the  pursuits  of  the  world, 

with  all   their  complexities,  how  paradoxical  it 

seems  that  nothing  delights  us  so  much  as  that 

winch  recalls  nature,  and  conjures  up  thoughts 

a&d  feehngs  often  like  a  **  dallying  with  the  inno- 

ceaee"  of  wme  forgotten  love ! 


A  theatre  by  daylight,  a  supper-room  in  the 
morning,  and  London  out  of  the  season,  are 
synonyms  that  give  one  a  shudder  to  tliink  of; 
but  the  morte  saison,  whether  in  compliment  to 
the  advent  of  the  year  of  years  or  no,  is  this  time 
robbed  of  half  iti  terrors.  The  Opera-house  has 
been  paraded  in  new  holiday  attire,  and  offered  to 
"the  million;"  strange  sounds  have  echoed  from 
its  recesses,  strange  singers  have  been  privileged 
to  use  it,  rival  orchestras  have  been  unitetl  to  give 
perfection  to  the  music.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
Grand  National  Concerts,  like  a  seasonable  month 
of  March,  "  came  in  like  a  lion,  and  have  gone  out 
like  a  lamb."  Announced  with  a  ridiculous  excels 
of  fanfarronade,  they  began  with  disappointment, 
which  subsided  into  ennui,  and  promises  to  end  in 
utter  desertion.  It  is  impossible,  Lowever,  to  deny 
the  spirited  intentions  of  the  directing  amateurs, 
who,  at  least,  have  fully  succeeded  in  their  inten- 
tion of  realising  no  profit.  The  orchestra  being 
made  up  of  the  cream  of  tlie  two  opera  bands, 
contained  many  of  the  best  soloists  of  Europe,  and, 
with  respectable  vocal  talent,  promised  well ;  but 
whether  the  million  were  afraid  to  feel  at  case  in 
the  aristocratic  house,  or  the  general  effect  of  the 
thing  was  too  grandioF.e  or  too  frigid,  or  the  relish 
of  the  light  music  spoiled  the  appetite  for  sym- 
phonies and  sonatas,  or  that  the  expectations  aroused 
by  the  sound  and  fury  of  the  prospectus  was  not 
realised,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know ;  we  -  can  only 
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My  that,  haviug  visited  tlicm  w  itli  the  best  dispo-  [ 
sition  to  be  astonished  and  delighted,  we  never 
iclt  more  indifferent.  As  wc  watched  Balfe  yawn- 
ing,  smirking,  and  flourishing  away  in  his  chair 
through  a  grand  symphony  of  Beethoven,  we  felt 
at  least  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  inspire  belief 
in  classical  music,  so  little  did  he  seem  to  believe 
in  it  himself.  We  had  read  of  "  the  crowds  that 
listened  reverentially  in  rapt  attention ;"  but  the 
physiognomies  of  the  pit  and  promenade  seemed 
to  express  a  sort  of  resolved  resignation,  the  result 
of  a  satisfied  musical  conscience,  which  could 
scarcely  be  called  enjoyment  Macfarren's  screnata 
was  a  leading  feature  of  the  programme:  it  u 
abundantly  clever,  «cientific,  and  spirited,  not  de- 
ficient in  melody,  with  some  good  concerted  music, 
and  with  an  admirable  poem.  It  was  found,  how- 
-ever,  to  be  too  long,  and  did  not  attract ;  neither 
ilid  Spohr's  new  symphony  produce  any  remark- 
able impression. 

The  Berlin  Choir  was,  however,  a  decided  and 
genuine  attraction.  This  perfectly-trained  band, 
composed  of  a  few  tenors  and  basses,  but  princi- 
pally of  boy  sopranos  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of 
age,  would  doubtless  materially  have  assisted  the 
fortunes  of  the  concerts,  had  they  not,  as  the  bills 
ludicrously  announced,  been  sent  for  in  a  hurry 
to  fight  for  their  beloved  king  and  fatherland. 
Their  singing  was  the  perfection  of  its  kind — fresh, 
rich,  clear,  and  harmonious,  but  it  was  misapplied. 
Instead  of  performing  the  noble  hymns  to  which 
they  had  been  trained  by  the  lamented  Men- 
delssohn, and  to  whom,  indeed,  they  owed  their 
fame,  Eoipel-meister  Neidhardt  was  allowed  to  give 
"  Home,  sweet  home,"  "  Rule  Britannia,"  and  other 
English  simplicities,  dressed  up  in  a  sort  of  Ger- 
man disguise ;  their  singing,  however,  of  its  kind, 
amply  justified  every  praise  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it.  Labitzky,  with  his  Quadrille  of  all  Na- 
tions, did  not  take,  albeit  every  advantage  of  invi- 
sible bands  distributed  about  the  theatre,  and  other 
novel  devices ;  the  audience  seemed  to  require  the 
spice  of  some  more  preposterous  pretender  of  the 
dance  school.  Neither  has  M.  Rousselot's  Exhi- 
bition Quadrille  proved  a  reviver  of  the  tameness 
that  has  characterised  the  last  works,  overtures, 
and  ballads  of  Mr.  Howard  Glover's  operatic  selec- 
i:ion. 

After  all,  in  tliis  kind  of  entertainment,  JuUien 
is  the  enfant  gaU  of  the  British  public.  When 
the  opera  promenade  concerts  were  brought  on 
the  tapiSf  we,  with  many  others,  uttered  a  lament 
over  him — ^yes,  the  Jullien;  regretting  that  no 
more  would  shake  those  ambrosian  curls,  no  more, 
A^-ith  excruciating  enthusiasm,  would  that  tiny 
baton  sway  the  whirling  waltz,  no  more  should  we 
look  with  envy  on  the  spotless  white  of  that  snowy 
vest,  that  delicate  cravat !  Without  a  band,  without 
an  audience,  how  could  he  venture  on  his  annual 
4iop-duty?  But  ah!  what  huge  placard  is  that? 
^'Balmasqu6!  crystal  curtain,  unrivalled  band!" 
Yes  it  is — ^the  prince  of  puffers  on  placard  or 
piccolo  is  himself  again,  inviting  bravely  to  his 
opening  ball.  The  dance  maestro  shares  all  the 
enthusiasm  he  excites,  and  knows  well  how  to  feel 
the  public  pulse ;  so,  with  a  fund  of  good  nature  and 


amusing  innocent  foppery,  he  carries  his  consti- 
tuents along  with  him.  His  novel  importation  of 
the  Corps  de  Tambours,  selected  from  the  legions 
of  the  French  National  Guard,  marshalled  by  their 
Patagonian  drnm-mojor,  with  his  canne  a  pomme 
(Torf  a  sort  of  real  incitx  grognard.,  and  all  in  their 
national  uniform,  was  "a  great  idea,"  and  gave 
great  iclat  to  the  Grand  National  Quadrille.  This, 
of  its  kind,  too,  was  a  chef  d'ceuvre ;  plenty  of  ani- 
mation and  variety  in  the  Marseillaise,  the  Mourir 
pour  la  Pa  trie,  Partant  pour  la  Syrie  (Queen  Hor- 
tense's  air),  the  Spanish  Zapatedo  (with  guitars  and 
castagnettes),  the  Russian  Hymn,  winding  up  with 
Rule  Britannia  and  the  National  Anthem,  accompa- 
nied by  knocking  off  hats  and  the  cabals  of  loyalty. 
And  as  for  noise ! — imagine  the  products  from  a 
gigantic  octo-basso,  towering  like  a  giraffe  above 
the  orchestra,  and  a  Brobdignagian  ophicleide,  with 
monster  drums  and  other  unimaginable  instru- 
ments (of  torture  ?)  not  "  under  the  sun."  But  all 
this  is  the  specialitS  of  Jullien  and  his  band,  and 
with  it  he  succeeds.  Jetty  Treffz,  the  pet  of  the 
habitues,  we  have  to  thank  for  having  fairly 
trotted  "Trab,  trab,  trab"  off  its  legs;  for,  the  last 
time  this  favourite  refrain  of  the  street  boys  was 
struck  up,  it  was  unequivocally  hissed;  but  the 
sweet  songstress  is  as  much  a  favourite  as  ever. 
Tlie  bal  masques  have  taken  a  better  look,  prettier 
dresses,  more  wit,  less  fighting,  as  if  people  were 
beginning  to  understand  them ;  but  to  the  morgue  of 
our  national  character  the  light  and  effervescing 
frolic  of  the  bals  (T opera  is  not  easily  acclimatised. 
Thus  ended  the  perihelion  of  the  omnipotent 
director,  the  very  pleasantest  of  charlatans. 

While  on  the  French  style,  we  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing a  sad  regret  over  the  loss  of  the  opera 
comique  and  the  French  plays  at  St.  James's 
Theatre.  This  most  refined  and  fascinating  enter- 
tainment of  towTi  can  scarcely  be  dispensed  with. 
Where  shall  we  now  listen  with  lightsome  pleasure 
to  the  sparkling  operettas  of  Auber  and  Herold, 
or  enjoy  the  elegance  and  finesse  of  the  vaude- 
villes? Who  but  Mitchell,  the  "Napoleon  des 
directeure,"  could  have  sustained  them  hitherto? 
And  though  the  taste  and  appreciation  of  the  opera 
comique  are  evidently  making  converts,  yet  we  fear 
that  even  he  will  not  venture  again. 

Change  we  the  theme,  though  still  of  music  in  a 
graver  tone. 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  has  entered  upon 
the  new  season  under  circumstances  improved  in 
several  respects.  After  for  some  years  complain- 
ing of  the  inaptness  of  the  Exeter  Hall  for  sound, 
and  especially  for  the  volumes  produced  fromtlieir 
full  chorus,  the  proprietors  agreed  to  improve  the 
Hall.  The  roof  has  been  raised,  and  the  chorus- 
singers  are  no  longer  half  immured  in  those  recesses 
at  each  side  of  the  organ ;  in  size  it  is  now  ten 
feet  wider  than  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall,  in 
which  the  triennial  festivals  are  held ;  the  band  has 
been  increased  by  adding  to  the  ranks  of  the 
stringed  instruments,  which  are  now  eighty-two 
violins  and  violas,  and  thirty -two  double  basses 
and  violoncellos.  By  thus  strengthening  his  bass, 
Mr.  Costa  shows  how  he  understands  the  necessity 
for  making  this  part  of  the  orchestra  firm  and  rich 
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even  for  any  music ;  but  for  sacred  miisic  tliese 
i^oalitics  are  especially  desirable.     The  organ  has 
also  been  improved  and  rendered  more  powerful. 
The  oraUmo   chosen  for   the  opening  was  the 
"  Messiah ;"  and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  how  per- 
fectly it  was  given,  widi  all  the  improvements  of 
which  we  have   spoken.    We  have  now  some 
t^nnd  for  congratulating  oureelves  on  the  pos- 
Bession  of  a  body  of  singers  that  can  do  justice  to 
the  finest  oratorios,  a  department  of  the  art  never 
Jikely  to  be  widiont  a  very  large  party  of  admirers  in 
this  country ;  for,  in  addition  to  those  who  own  no 
religious  scruples  who  go  to  hear  them,  they  receive 
the  countenance  of  the  whole  class  of  tlie  commu- 
nity who,  disapproving  of  the  secular  music  of  the 
operas  and  theatres,  choose  to  indulge  their  love  of 
the  art  witli  the  grave  modicum  afforded  at  Exeter 
Hall.    The  great  sacred  work  of  Mendelssohn,  the 
**  Elijah,"  has  also  received  a  noble  interpretation 
by  the  performing  multitude,  now  numbering  700 
singers  and  players.     How  it  would  have  satisfied 
kls  grand  ideas,  if  he  could  have  heard  his  music 
with  all  the  identical  improvements  he  was  the 
first  to  point  out  when  conducting  it  in  the  old 
Hall !    While  upon  oratorios,  we  must  not  forget  a 
good  word  for  Mr.  HuUah,  who,  with  his  classes 
and  some  of  the  principles  familiar  to  the  sacred- 
music  audiences,  has  given  the  ^Messiah'*  from 
the  original  text  of  Handel.    In  some  respects  this 
was  interesting  and  commendable,  for  it  restored 
the  beautiful  air  "But  who  may  abide,'*  to  the 
contralto,  and  gave  ns  '*  He  shall  feed  His  flock," 
asit  was  intended,  a  dialogue  between  two  sopranos. 
Mozart's  accompaniments  have  so  long  been  given 
with  the  music  of  the  ^  Messiah"  that  people  would 
hardly  know  their  favourites  without  them.     The 
orchestra  of  Handel's  time  was  such  a  different 
thing  to  what  it  is  now,  or  to  what  it  was  when  the 
music  of  "  Don  Giovanni"  was  conceived,  which  is 
particularly  orchestral  in  character,  that  we  can- 
not accuse  the  old  nute^tro  of  ignorance ;  he  may 
have  had  tbe  ideal  sounds,  but  wanted  the  means 
to  convey  them  by  his  score.    Meddling  with  the 
compositions  of  any  acknowledged  great  master  is 
DO  trifling  task ;  perhaps  Mozart  was  the  only  man 
who  could  be  pardoned  for  doing  so ;  and  he  has 
discharged  his  duty  witli  snch  nice  feeling,  reliev- 
ing from  monotony,  by  a  varied  distribution  to  the 
instruments,  but  never  overloading  the  original  so 
as  to  make  ns  say.  This  is  Mozart's,  or,  That 
k  not  Handel's. 

St  Martin's  Hall  is  asserting  its  claim  to  atten- 
tion as  an  area  of  classical  music ;  and  we  shall 
hope  to  hear  again  those  agreeable  quartette  con- 
certs which  were  so  acceptable  last  winter. 

"The  stage !  *'  To  what  a  train  of  historic  thought 
does  the  mere  name  set  fire !  So  anciently  is  the 
feeling  for  it  associated  with  the  civilised  state,  that 
k  seems  like  a  propensity,  a  part  of  the  human 
Qatme.  We  do  not  at  all  chime  in  with  the  con- 
rentional  wail  on  the  poverty  and  decline  of  our 
national  drama,  and  the  lack  of  acting  talent,  faulty 
as  many  of  the  pretenders  may  be,  and  blameable 
as  the  pablic  taste  may  be  also.  The  drama  is  not 
djiofli;  bat  Effused.  In  the  minor  theatres,  where 
ilooMod-thmider  monstrosities,  and  melo-dramas 


with  real  water,  once  formed  the  staple  faro,  now 
Shakspeare  in  all  his  integrity,  the  rugged  old 
dramatists  and  the  sentimental  moderns,  appeal  to 
discriminating  and  criticising  audiences ;  and  the 
very  gods,  who  came  to  scream  and  whistle,  remain 
to  listen  and  to  weep.     Neither  is  the  drama  badly 
supported,  were  not  the  food  in  so  diluted  a  state 
that  the  stage  derives  but  little  benefit  from  it. 
Modem  acting  tends  rather  towards  a  physical 
than  intellectual  style.     Great  reliance  is  placed 
upon  effects  of  utterance,  and  the  whole  set  of 
tricks   called  "bye-play;"   so  that  we  find  the 
would-be   great  shouting  themselves  hoarse,  or 
sobbing  out  some  half  falsetto  tones  with  face  so 
grimaced,  and  attitude  so  extravagant,  as  to  make 
one  smile  at  Mr.  This  or  Mr.  That,  when  the 
character  should  speak  to  us,    Snch  an  actor  never 
forgets  his  audience.  He  delivers  his  "  points  "  with 
a  vengeance,  looking  steadily  into  the  faces  of  the 
pit  for  applause ;  or,  having  raved  through  a  speech, 
he  falls  into  a  tableau-like  attitude,  and  thus  waits 
to  receive  the  plandits,  which  he  studies  more  than 
his  part    Certain  licenses  are  of  course  allowable  in 
the  usage  of  the  stage,  such  as  the  "  asides ; "  but  it 
is  surely  desirable  that  more  nature,  more  iden- 
tifying with  the  part,  should  be  infused.    It  is  in 
these  points  that  the  French  actors  show  their  great 
cleverness.    Conventionalities  produce  a  weariness 
of  the  worst  kind,  and  repress  the  vitality  of  fresh- 
ness and  originality. 

The  modem  drama  is  rarely  able  to  shake  off 
the  stock  materials  of  the  writer  for  the  theatre. 
In  the  language  we  have  the  cant  sayings  and  hack 
phrases  and  sentiments,  old  Joes  and  puns ;  in  the 
characters,  the  set  models  of  senile  uncles,  chattering 
middle-aged  ladies,  a  pretty  girl  and  a  walking 
gentleman,  with  probably  a  dogged  Irish  servant 
and  a  serving-maid,  pretty  scenery  and  good 
dresses;  so  audiences  are  bored  by  old  things 
with  new  names,  and  people  go  once  a-year  just 
to  see  that  things  move  on  in  the  old  rut,  and 
come  away  without  having  experienced  a  sensa- 
tion of  any  kind  but  yawning. 

First  in  every  respect  this  season  are  Macready's 
farewell  performances;  they  have  been  the  selectest 
and  most  intellectual  solemnities,  as  they  say  in 
France;  their  interest  has  been  legitimately  sus- 
tained by  the  sincere  adherence  to  the  form  of  their 
announcement  in  the  bills,  as  befitted  association 
with  a  name  so  noble  in  the  annals  of  our  stage 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  That  these  performances 
are  his  last,  is  only  consistent  with  the  severe  inde- 
pendence of  cliaracter  which  has  stamped  his  whole 
career,  and  with  that  entire  superiority  to  vulgar 
tricks  and  puffing  stimulants  he  has  always  so  con- 
spicuously enforced  as  being  essential  to  the  dignity 
of  his  calling.  To  the  profession  which  he  has  so 
eminently  dignified  and  advanced  this  is  also  a 
farewell  for  that  complete  repose  he  has  so  long 
and  anxiously  desired,  which,  to  refined  tastes  and 
strong  domestic  sympathies,  is  the  crowning  recom- 
pense to  a  life  of  toil.  His  departure  creates  a  void 
no  other  living  actor  can  hope  to  fill;  and,  scanning 
the  dramatic  horizon,  we  discern  no  rising  to  make 
us  forget  the  setting  star.  A  great  artist  like 
Macready  is  not  to  be  commonly  expected,  any 
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more  than  his  high  position  is  to  be  obtained  by 
every  aspirant  possessing,  perhajis,  a  single  quality 
of  voice  or  figure,  who  then  attacks,  at  a  bound,  in- 
spirations which  take  a  life  of  study  and  experience 
to  grasp. 

A  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  uniting  the  advan- 
tages of  a  classical  education  to  rare  natural  capa- 
city, Macready  brought  rare  resources  to  the 
culture  and  elevation  of  his  art.  Few  actors,  on 
any  stage,  have  created  so  rich  a  gallery  of  origi- 
nal impersonations. 

His  occupation  of  the  national  theatres  was  itself 
an  epoch,  not  only  that  it  restored  and  reasserted 
the  morality  of  an  institution  fast  sinking  into 
obloquy  and  neglect,  but  that  it  was  of  incalculable 
service  in  forming  a  school  of  intellectual  actors, 
many  of  whom  have  since,  in  a  more  limited 
t?phere,  carried  out  the  traditions  of  his  admirable 
manaflfement. 

It  is  gratifying  to  remember  that  in  his  closing 
address  at  Drury  Lane,  he  attributed  the  pecimiary 
failure  of  the  imdertaking,  not  so  mucli  to  the  lack 
of  public  support  as  to  the  enormous  outlay  in 
putting  the  house  in  acting  order,  and  the  disad- 
vantageous conditions  of  the  lease. 

At  the  Haymarket  Mr.  Macready  has  played 
Hamlet  three  times;  Macbeth,  four;  Lear,  four; 
Othello,  twice  ;  lago,  twice ;  Brutus,  once ; 
Cassius,  once ;  Richard  II.,  twice ;  Wolsey,  twice ; 
Shylock,  once ;  King  John,  twice ;  and  his  own 
remarkable  "creations"  of  Virginius,  Werner 
and  Richelieu,  in  which  his  consummate  art  has 
established  a  right  of  property  inalienable,  and,  we 
ear,  admitting  no  successor.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  do  justice  to  each  of  these  perfonnances 
within  our  present  limits ;  they  are,  however,  or 
should  be,  familiar  to  the  present  generation  of 
play-goers.  But  as  their  special  characteristics 
desei-ve  to  be  recorded  for  the  instruction  of  after- 
times,  we  shall  be  glad  to  notice  each  in  more 
detail  in  future  pages.  In  Lear,  that  grand  old 
figure  of  an  aged  king  driven  to  madness  by  the 
treachery  and  ingratitude  of  his  own  cherished 
daughters,  the  awful  majesty  of  sorrow,  the  ter- 
rible alternations  of  rage  and  grief,  die  wandering 
eye,  the  gradual  bewilderment  of  brain,  the  dark- 
ness gathering  over  the  intellect,  relieved  by  fitful 
gleams  of  the  old,  fond  humour  in  the  affection  for 
his  "  poor  fool,"  are  rendered  with  a  breadth,  and, 
at  the  same,  minnte  subtlety  of  delineation  that 
tax  the  highest  qualities,  while  the  severity  of  art 
and  the  inspiration  of  genius  go  hand-in-hand, 
so  that  the  artist's  individuality  is  completely 
merged  in  the  part  The  King  John,  Richard  II., 
and  Wolsey,  being  like  historical  outlines  to  be 
filled  up  with  lights  and  shadows,  according  to  the 
snggestiveness  of  the  actor's  genius,  Macready 
reproduces  with  all  the  vivid  minuteness  of  life- 
portraits.  Mark  the  cruel  cunning  of  King  John 
in  the  early  acts,  and  the  fearful  struggles  of  physical 
agony  in  the  last  scene,  the  writhing  features,  the 
imearthly  groan,  and  the  sudden  collapse,  as  he 
falls  death-struck  as  by  a  shot. 

In  "Richard  the  Second,"  although  the  dreariest 
of  acting  plays,  we  see  vain-gloriousness,  united  witiii 
weakness  and  vacillation,  contraeted  with  abject  woe 


and  humiliation,  and  a  single  burst  of  courage  at 
the  last :  in  Wolsey,  astute  and  overweening  am- 
bition, and  the  deep  dejection  of  his  disgrace.  It 
is  almost  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  powerful  con- 
ception of  his  terror-haunted  and  remorse-stricken 
Macbeth,  of  the  exquisite  refinement,  the  intellec- 
tual treatment,  and  mild  passion  of  his  Hamlet ;  of 
the  serpent-like  subtlety  of  his  lago ;  the  classical 
severity  of  his  Brutus;  and  Cassius,  perhaps,  is 
even  better  suited  to  his  style  than  Brutus.  But  in 
his  Virginius  how  shall  we  describe  the  dignity,, 
the  touching  playfulness,  the  tender  pathos  of  the 
earlier  scenes,  the  overwhelming  passion  of  the 
later  scenes,  and  the  melancholy  stillness  of  the 
final  close  as  he  is  brought  to  recognise  his  daughter's 
ruin?  His  Werner  is  positively  painful  for  its 
minute  dissection  of  the  inmost  struggles  and  work- 
ings of  a  weak  and  guilty  mind ;  it  is  one  conti- 
nual series  of  shocks  to  the  audience,  from  the  bitter 
contest  of  pride  and  misery  of  the  first  scene  till 
the  Nemesis  of  the  last. 

In  Richelieu  he  so  absolutely  identifies  him- 
self with  the  character  of  the  old  fox,  that  one  conld 
fancy  the  veritable  cardinal  had  stepped  down  from 
some  old  portrait-frame  and  is  again  a  living  and 
breathing  "  France."  So  for  the  present  we  pass 
to  the  Princess's,  for  a  long  time  the  most  unsatis- 
factory resort,  but  now  so  metamorphosed  under 
the  excellent  management  of  "  the  Keans  and  Kee- 
leys,"  that  we  have  there  now  a  real  and  a  refined 
enjoyment.  A  mediaeval  novelty,  "The Templar," 
by  Mr.  Sloua,  has  been  pruned  into  a  tolerable 
acting  play ;  but  in  its  language,  and  poetry,  and 
and  gener^  design  it  shows  no  claim  to  high  merit. 
The  re«appearance  of  Mr.  Bartley  as  Falstaff,  aris- 
ing out  of  his  having  played  that  part,  for  which 
he  was  renowned  in  days  of  yore,  at  the  Windsor 
royal  theatricals,  has  proved  a  real  and  deserving^ 
attraction.  The  Keeleys  and  Mr.  W^igan  have 
revived  the  clever  drama,  "  To  Parents  and  Guar- 
dians ;"  a  most  faithful  and  amusing  reminiscence 
of  every  one's  school-boy  days  that  must  be  popular 
so  long  as  boys  are  boys. 

At  the  Olympic,  Mr.  Westland  Marston's  tragedy, 
''Philip  of  France  and  Marie  de  M^lanie,"  has 
not  quite  fulfilled  the  expectations  attached  to  a 
new  work  by  the  author  of  the  *'  Patrician's  Daugh- 
ter "  and  ''  Strathmore."  Like  his  preceding  workp, 
it  is  rich  in  beauties  of  sentiment  and  language ; 
but  the  author  seems  too  much  in  love  with  fine 
phrases,  and  does  not  keep  his  disposition  to  rhap- 
sodise under  the  restraint  that  the  severe  rules  of 
dramatic  writing  require.  This  his  last  acted 
play  one  could  fancy  had  been  in  his  portfolio  for 
a  long  time,  waiting  a  favourable  opportunity ;  and 
the  anti-papal  agitation  has  made  it  almost  a  piece 
de  circonstance>  A  success  that  depends  on  clap- 
trap declamation  is  too  feverish  and  factitious  to 
be  lasting ;  so  the  vogue  of  "  Philip  of  France  "  has 
languished  with  the  languishing  agitation. 

Helen  Faucit,  as  the  love-sick  and  self-sacrificing 
Marie,  proved  herself  the  Rachel  of  the  English 
stage,  but  full  of  gentlest  tenderness  and  sweetness 
in  the  early  scenes;  and  in  the  death  recalled 
Rachel's  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  without  the  pouonm 

'Mr,  Gustavus  Brooke  we  have  never  been  able 
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to  appreciate.      He  rants  in  sucli  extraordinary 
octaves  with  the  basest  of  voices,  and  is  so  violently 
conventional  in  his  strides,  that  he  becomes  posi- 
tively dangerons.     Still  he  has  his  beaux  moments, 
and  sometimes  emits  sparks  of  intelligence ;  but  he 
has  very  mnch  to  unlearn. 

In  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons,"  that  most  delightful  of 

dramas,  the  Pauline  wta  restored  to  us  in  Miss 

Fsacit;  and  Mr.  Brooke  was  more  finished  and 

natoral  in  Claude  Iklelnotte  than  we  have  yet  seen 

him. 

At  the  Lyceum,  despite  the  cleverness  of  Charles 
Madiews,  and  the  experience  of  Madame,  affairs 
have  not  been  going  on  harmoniously ;  indeed,  the 
old  celestial  cry  of  "  music  I"  has  been  suppressed 
by  authority.  The  adaptation  by  Mr.  Planche, 
"  A  Day  of  Beckoning,"  is  but  a  poor  example  of 
its  school,  and  but  weakly  fitted  with  language. 
It  would  be  positive  dulness  were  it  not  for  the 


sent  the  talent  of  must  of  our  distinguished  painters. 
The  "  first  sketches"  for  pictures  that  have  attracted 
attention  in  the  Academy  and  other  exhibitions 
are  sure  to  interest.  There  are  those  by  David 
Roberts  for  his  picture  of  "Rosleyn  Chapel 
Crypt,"  and  the  "  Chemin^e  de  la  Salle  d' Audience,. 
at  Bruges ;"  by  Frith,  of  his  "  Coming  of  Age"  pic- 
ture, and  the  "  Old  English  Merry-making ;"  very 
clever  little  bits  by  F.  Goodall,  and  remarkable 
examples  of  sketching  *'  on  the  spot"  by  Lake 
Price;  some  of  Mr.  Davison's  charming  por- 
trayals of  Nature,  in  her  varying  aspects  of  sun- 
shine and  cloud.  J.  Martin  appears  in  a  new 
form,  the  natural ;  but,  unluckily,  his  trees  and 
fields  are  not  like  Nature's.  Of  course,  there 
is  the  usual  amount  of  mediocrity;  but  some- 
what more  than  can  be  patiently  endured  of 
sickly  sentimentalities,  done  for  the  popular-en- 
graving line  of  art-trade ;  and  many  to  which  the 


fillip  that  Charles  Mathews  gives  it  by  his  clever  i  terms  conventional  and  theatrical  are  most  apposite. 


actmg. 

The  little  suburban  refage  for  Shakspeare,  under 
Mr.  Phelps'  auspices,  and  with  Miss  Glyn  as  the 
heroine,  maintains  its  position.  Webster's  tragedy, 
the  "  Duchess  of  Malfi,"  adapted  by  Mr.  Home, 
who  has  done  wonders  in  making  its  horrors 
palateable,  has  been  a  late  production  there. 

At  the  Marylebone,  Mr.  Stammers  (unlucky 
name  for  an  actor),  with  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Nisbet 
and  Mifis  Mordaunt,  has  been  striving  to  build  him- 
self a  pedestal ;  but  the  ladies  leave  him  after  Christ- 
mas^ to  join  Mr.  Anderson's  company,  at  Drury- 
lane,  with  the  YandenhofiGs  and  Mr.  Walter  Lacy. 
The  prospects  of  Old  Druryare  but  gloomy,  unless 
tiie  pantomimes,  which  now  take  possession  of  the 
hills,  in  all  their  sesquipedalian  magnificence  of 
nonsense  verse,  should  prove  a  hit. 

The  Adelphi  has  been  coursing  merrily  in  its 
perpetual  round  of  rampant  fun.  AH  middle-aged 
melanchoiy  people,  suffering  from  a  torpor  of  the 
diaphragm,  should  go  there  for  the  benefit  of  their 
health. 

Qoite   a  little   excitement  has  disturbed    the 

automn   torpidity  of  the  fine-art  circles  of  late. 

The  success  of  the  little  collection  exhibited  at 

Mr.  Grundy's  rooms  last  winter  encouraged  other 

parties  to  venture  upon  a  similar  plan  in  Pall 

Mdl;  and,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  a  goodly 

gathering  of  finished  drawings  in  water-colours, 

*od  sketches  in  oil,  was  got  together,  chiefly  by 

the  exertions  of  Mr.  Pocock,  of  the  Art  Union, 

and  Mr.  Stepney.     Artists'   sketches  are  always 

interesting;  when  happily  touched,  they  show  more 

feeiiDg  and  bravura  than  finished  works.     Many 

of  these  will  reward  the  visitor  to  the  Exhibition 

of  Modem   Britieh   Art — rather  a  grandiloquent 

titk  hot  there  will  be  found  something  to  repre- 


Some  sheets  of  George  Cruikshank's  humorous 
sketches  in  pencil  cannot  be  passed  by ;  they  are 
capitally  hit  off.  But  Mr.  Grundy  also  comes  out 
with  his  gallery,  which  is  full  of  choice  things ;  a 
charming  water-colour  by  Turner,  of  Arundel 
Castle,  and  an  oil-picture  of  the  Trossachs,  that 
may  well  rival  G.  Poussin ;  a  little  gem  of  Venice,, 
on  the  grand  canal,  by  Bennington,  faithful  as 
Canaletti,  and  sketched  with  infinite  freedom. 
The  drawings  by  G.  Cattermole,  David  Cox,  De 
Wint,  and  Stanfield,  form  also  a  prominent  feature 
of  merit  in  the  collection.  The  examples  of 
Wilkie,  Maclise,  Sidney  Cooper,  Herbert,  Frost, 
and  other  deservedly  good  names,  make  the  col- 
lection very  complete,  and,  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  a  very  acceptable  lounge  for  the  connoisseur^ 
Mr.  Grundy  exhibits  some  Talbotype  studies  taken 
in  Algiers  by  Mr.  Elmore,  which  show  what  ex- 
cellent service  this  invention  promises  to  do  for 
the  painter.  Arabs,  with  all  their  paraphernalia  of 
yataghans,  pipes,  and  picturesque  costumes,  are 
painted  with  more  truth  than  any  hand  but  Nature's 
own  could  use. 

The  moving  dioramas  are  becoming  a  very  im- 
portant application  of  art  to  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment The  Overland  journey  picture  has  been 
so  successful  that  we  have  now  another  dedicated 
to  the  Indian  community,  taking  up  the  views  from 
Calcutta  to  Benares,  giving  an  admirable  idea  of 
the  City  of  Princes  and  its  citizens.  Floating  up 
the  Ganges,  we  are  shown  scenes  of  bivouacking 
and  hunting  the  wild  boar,  the  procession  of  Jug- 
gernaut, the  rock  temples,  and  the  splendid  marble 
domed  temple  of  Vecshnoo,  brilliant  with  inlaid 
jewels,  a  fine  example  of  the  rich  Saracenic  archi- 
tecture. 
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£jphodes  qf  Insect  Life,  Bt  Acheta  Domes- 
tic a,  M.E.S.  Third  Series.  London :  Reeve  and 
Benhanii  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.    1851. 

We  might  indeed  be  deemed  severe  could  we 
find  in  our  hearts  to  enunciate  aught  savouring  of 
harshness  relative  to  the  gold  and  azure  volume 
before  us.  It  is  not  often  that  the  critic  is  called 
upon  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  productions  of 
the  insect  world ;  and  we  are  free  to  admit  that, 
during  our  long  professional  career,  it  has  not 
previously  fallen  to  our  lot  to  peruse  a  volume 
emanating  from  a  member  of  that  diminutive  race. 
The  professed  author  of  the  present  work  is,  for- 
sooth, no  other  than  our  cheerful  friend  the  house- 
f^rlcket,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  its  authen- 
ticity. On  the  contrary,  it  might,  we  opine,  be 
logically  proved  that  no  human  hand  could  have 
recorded  the  episodes  in  question.  None  but  an 
insect  could  have  had  either  the  leisure,  the 
patience,  or  the  means  to  make  the  requisite  inves- 
tigations :  would  that  the  rest  of  his  fraternity 
were  ever  as  laudably  employed !  Were  that  the 
case,  greater  favour  would  undoubtedly  be  ex- 
tended towards  them ;  and  the  innumerable  varie- 
ties in  which  entomologists  delight,  while  ordinary 
mortals  are  too  apt  to  shrink  from  them  with  dis- 
gust, would  excite  far  different  feelings  from  those 
to  which  they  at  present  give  rise. 

Entomology,  as  a  science,  though  studied  much 
more  deeply  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century 
iigo,  is  far  from  being  as  generally  appreciated  as 
it  deserves.  It  is,  however,  replete  with  marvels 
such  as  no  other  branch  of  knowledge  can  reveal, 
and  its  pursuit  becomes  insensibly  more  and  more 
captivating  in  proportion  to  our  advances.  There 
is  always,  too,  the  prospect  of  a  new  discovery  to 
requite  even  the  tyro ;  while  the  further  he  pro- 
ceeds the  greater  is  the  excitement,  from  the 
anticipation  of  some  new  and  important  revelation. 
The  perfection  to  which  the  microscope  has  been 
brought  by  modem  art  enables  the  student  to 
xixplore  with!  facility  the  most  recondite  recesses 
of  the  oconony  of  insect  life,  and  to  satisfy  himself 
beyond  a  doubt  upon  matters  which  in  earlier 
days  could  never  have  been  determined 

Acheta  has  come  forward  to  invite  those  who 
^ire  curious  upon  subjects  of  natural  history  to 
follow  him  into  the  interstices  of  his  own  con- 
genial mortar,  to  inspect  his  narrow  domicile,  and 
to  scrutinise  the  apartment  in  which  he  chirps  his 
evenings  away.  He  directs  the  student  of  nature, 
moreover,  to  contrast  his  own  humble  abode  with 
that  which  the  more  luxurious  upholsterer-bee, 
the""  mason  or  the  carpenter-bee,  prepare  for  their 
future  progeny ;  nor  does  he  fail  to  advert  to  the 
marvellous  architecture  of  solitary  wasps  and 
gregarious  ants,  to  the  materials  they  use,  the 
tools  they  employ,  and  the  weapons  of  offence  and 
defence  which  they  and  many  other  of  their  con- 
veners severally  wield. 


Growing  enthusiastic  as  he  proceeds,  our  author 
extols  the  saws,  files,  gimlets,  augers,  and  pincers 
which  his  brethren  possess,  in  such  perfection,  with 
the  clumsy,  ill-fashioned  substitutes  for  those  im- 
plements found  in  the  hands  of  uncivilised  man. 
He  then  points  with  exultation  to  the  life-boat 
constructed  with  her  own  eggs  by  a  gnat,  to  the 
buoy  with  which  the  new-bom  larvae  are  provided 
as  soon  as  they  issue  from  their  floating  nest ;  and 
he  next  calls  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the 
self-propelling  engine  possessed  by  an  aquatic 
insect,  by  means  of  which  he  moves  rapidly 
through  the  water,  in  any  direction,  at  will.  Infi- 
nite, indeed,  are  the  adaptations  which  Nature  has 
provided  for  many  of  her  strange  progeny,  the 
use  and  object  of  whose  existence  it  is  more  than, 
difficult  for  us,  with  our  finite  faculties,  to  discern. 
Many,  no  doubt,  though  hated  and  despised  by 
man,  discharge,  for  his  benefit,  numerous  func- 
tions which  could  not  otherwise  be  performed  ; 
a  large  proportion,  possessing  unsightly  forms, 
we  are  too  apt  to  condemn  as  noxious  on  account 
of  their  ugliness  ;  while  a  still  greater  number 
are  as  innocent  of  evil  as  they  are  incapable  of 
good. 

Our  friend,  the  Cricket,  is  unable,  truly,  to 
furnish  a  very  flattering  portrait  of  himself,  though, 
we  must  presume,  from  the  evidence  he  has  pro- 
vided, that  his  life  is  not  altogether  so  indolent  as 
it  would  seem.  He  admits,  nevertheless,  that  his 
favourite  atmosphere  is  one  of  heat  and  glare ;  that 
his  hours  of  enjoyment  are  those  of  darkness,  and 
his  great  delight  in  noise ;  that  he  shuns  observa- 
tion, and,  possesses  a  voracious  appetite,  yet  is  he 
ever  "  wondrous  lank  and  void  of  superfluity,"  and 
perpetually  endeavouring  to  quench  an  insatiable 
thirat.  His  career,  however,  will  not  have  been 
altogether  in  vain,  if  the  labour  of  his  leisure-hours 
sliall  induce  some  among  his  human  readers  to 
take  up  a  new  study,  or  to  master  the  bare  rudi- 
ments of  an  entertaining  science.  Since  the  days 
of  White  of  Selbome,  we  have  not  seen  a  work  of 
such  modest  pretension,  containing  so  large  an 
amount  of  accurate  information,  and  presented,  at 
the  same  time,  in  an  intelligible  and  pleasing  form. 
How  greatly  would  Kirby  and  Spence  have  re- 
joiced to  have  met  with  so  able  an  ally  to  aid  them 
in  their  researches,  with  so  graphic  a  pen  to  note 
the  result  of  their  toils ! 

We  know  not  precisely  to  what  cause  to  assign 
the  circumstance,   but,  at  the  present  day,  among 
the  silk-weavers  of  Spitalfields  are  to  be  found 
some  of  the  best-informed  and  most  expert  ento- 
mologists in  this  country.     Prom  time  immemo- 
rial the  pursuit  has  formed  a  favourite  occupation 
of  their  leisure-hours ;  and  in  some  of  the  lowly 
.  domiciles  in  that  uninviting  neighbourhood  are  to 
!  be  found  collections  which  would  vie,  in  point  of 
'completeness  and  in  propriety   of  arrangement, 
.  with  the  cabinets  of  many  of  our  public  institu- 
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tlons.     Indeed,  we  have  known,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  that  a  rare  specimen  has  been  there  dis- 
covered, which  had  long  elsewhere  been  sought  in 
vdn.    It  13  pleasing  to  find  that  men  whose  lives 
are  ps^sed  in  one  long  course  of  cheerless  labour 
and  privation  should  have  selected  as  a  resource 
a  recreation  which  must  exert  a  beneficial  infiu- 
eiu^e  over  their  minds.     We  mention  this  merely 
to  ^ow  that  if  the  science  we  have  been  alluding 
to  can  be  successfully  prosecuted  with  such  few 
appliances  and  opportunities  as  these  poor  sons  of 
toil  can  boost,  it  is  assuredly  in  the  power  of  all 
who  feel  any  inclination  thereto  to  make  at  least 
some  progress  in  the  study. 

The  subject  is  a  wide  one,  nor  is  it  destitute  of 
practical  utility  :  to  the  agriculturist  and  the  gar- 
dener it  is  frequently  of  importance  to  determine 
np^n  some  efficient  measure  to  exterminate  hosts 
of  rapacious  destroyers  or  to  stay  their  ravages. 
\Vhence  do  these  hordes  of  migratory  bandits 
issue,  whither  do  they  proceed  ?  How  is  it  that, 
without  any  discernible  cause,  in  one  night  an 
innumerable  host  of  microscopic  animalcules  will 
blight  the  produce,  and  prostrate  the  work,  of 
many  previous  months,  throughout  a  vast  district ; 
and  having  accomplished  their  baneful  mission, 
disappear  as  if  by  supernatural  agency  ?  We  only 
throw  out  these  brief  hints  to  indicate  some  patn 
in  which  entomology  may  be  profitably  pursued. 
The  habits,  instincts,  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
reasoning  faculties  of  insects  all  furnish  ample 
matter  for  reflection  and  thought. 

He  who  has  never  yet  turned  his  attention  in 
that  direction  will  be  surprised  to  discover  upon 
beetles  or  flies,  almost  too  small  to  arrest  the  eye 
of  the  casual  observer,  parasitic  creatures  existing 
in  countless  numbers,  deriving  their  nutriment 
from  the  puny  bodies  on  which  they  are  found. 
He  will  marvel  to  behold  the  despised  earwig 
manifesting  towards  her  progeny  the  same  mater- 
nal feeling  that  the  barn-door  hen  displays  towards 
her  callow  brood.  Still  more  will  he  be  astounded 
to  behold  a  whole  race  of  scarabsei  passing  a  great 
port  of  their  lives  in  bmying  the  carcases  of  ani- 
mals exceeding  themselves  in  bulk  many  himdred 
times ;  yet  such  is  actually  the  case  :  these  little 
sextons  will  inter  moles,  mice,  frogs,  sparrows,  (&c., 
with  indefatigable  perseverance,  not,  however, 
from  feelings  of  respect  to  the  deceased,  but  in 
order  to  protect  their  own  ova,  which  have  been 
therein  deposited,  from  injury,  and  to  provide  the 
means  of  sustenance  for  the  grub  as  soon  as  it  is 
hatched* 

If  our  student,  in  the  course  of  his  investiga- 
tion, be  led  to  inquire  for  what  use  the  blood- 
gocldng  parasites  are  permitted  to  torment  the 
himian  frame,  in  the  appropriate  words  of  Acheta, 
to  the  {«ince  we  w^onld  reply,  "When  your  high- 
ness finds  a  flea  upon  your  purple,  it  comes  to 
remind  yon  that  you  are  of  ordinary  flesh  and 
blood,  that  you  are  nothing  better  than  a  man. 
To  £e  peasant  we  would  answer,  when  your  low- 
11683  finds  a  flea,  or  something  worse,  upon  your 
UHtm,  it  comes  to  teach  you  that  flesh  and  blood 
waot  Boap  and  water,  without  which  yoii  will  soon 
he  notidng  better  than  a  brute  T' 


Easthury,     A  Tale.    By  AyxA  Habbiet  Dbury. 
London :  Will iani  Pick  ering.     185 1 . 

It  has  ever  been  held  an  axiom  amongst  gentle- 
men of  the  long  robe,  that  their  adversary  can  oflei- 
no  evidence  so  fatal  to  their  client  as  that  tendered 
by  a  young  and  comely  female.  Court,  client, 
jury  would  be  en  emoiy  were  counsel  churl  enough, 
to  browbeat  or  cross-examine  witness  of  such 
description.  Even  so  is  it  with  us  of  the  pen. 
When  authoress  fair,  and  exceeding  pious  withal,, 
pleases  lo  put  forward  a  pretty  book  abounding  ia 
pretty  characters,  who  duly  blush  or  smile  during 
their  various  pretty  predicaments,  where  wo  have 
"large,  soft,  liquid  dark  eyes,  pale  oval  cheek, 
delicate  nose,  melancholy  sweetness  of  the  mouth," 
in  fact,  all  the  properties  that  grace  the  novelist's 
ripertoire,  the  frown  forsakes  the  reviewer's  brow, 
and  the  car  of  criticism  arrests  its  relentless  wheels 
lest  liaply  they  should  crush  such  a  charming  but- 
terfly. Precisely  of  this  nature  is  the  work  before 
us.  The  naughty  people  are  very  naughty  indeed  ; 
and  the  good  people — oh,  so  good,  so  very  proper 
and  pleasing  to  behold  I  Their  oratoire  is  as  much 
akin  to  the  ascetic's  cell  as  is  the  dairy  of  a  duche.:* 
to  the  chalet  of  the  Alpine  peasant.  No  griin> 
crop-eared  priest  of  the  Geneva  school  may  there 
set  foot ;  no,  no — haud  tali  auxilio  ;  these  are  the 
hands  that  gracefully  dole  forth  the  spiritual  niani.a 
to  the  well-favoured  votarv. 

"  Lionel  Revis,  M.A.,  rector  of  Eastbury,  and  nephew  to 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  young,  ardent,  and  talented,  cf 
striking  api>earAnce  and  fascinating  address,  occupied  at 
this  time  a  position  in  any  profession  perilous — in  a  clergy- 
man most  of  all.  Admired,  courted,  almost  worshipped, 
had  he  been  in  the  different  scenes  of  labour  where  }:is 
uncle  had  placed  him :  no  standing-room  could  be  liad 
where  he  preached ;  half-a-dozen  proprietary  chapels  were 
offered  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  with  un- 
limited powers,  and  as  many  curates  as  he  chose  to  ask 
for :  in  short,  everything  was  done  that  man  or  woman 
could  do,  to  turn  the  wisest  head  that  ever  composed  a 
sermon." 

Now,  where  the  heroine  who  could  resist  com- 
binations of  virtues,  physical  and  moral,  such  as 
these— more  especially  when  they  centre  in  one  who 
is,  pardessus  le  marchS, "  nephew  to  the  bishop  ?'* 
Bating  even  the  last,  though  not  least,  qualification, 
our  daughter's  hand  should  be  his  for  the  asking. 

We  would  not  have  the  tone  of  banter  we  have 
assumed  be  supposed  as  depreciatory  of  the  book 
before  us.  The  good  and  kindly  feeling  whicli 
animates  it  throughout  must  preserve  it  from  any 
strictures  we  might  else  be  tempted  to  pass  on 
the  shallowness  and  transparency  of  the  plot,  such 
as  it  is,  or  on  the  extremely  wire-drawn  length 
over  which  such  plot  extends.  Fine  writing  it 
possesses  in  abundance.  Its  very  leaves  are  on  a 
glow  with  figure,  trope,  and  metaphor.  The 
authoress,  as  we  have  remarked,  is  of  a  pious  turn ; 
and  we  fear  that  her  piety,  or  rather  its  exposition, 
is  such  as  would  be  now-a-days  unsavoury  to  the 
new-bom  zeal  and  simplicity  of  him  who  sitteth 
mitred  in  London. 

"  And  was  the  white  rose  passing  away  from  the  world 
she  filled  with  fragrance,  now  that  the  canker  at  her  root 
was  destroyed,  and  heaven's  dew  trembling  on  her  petals 
and  hope  and  affection  binding  up  her  broken  stem  ?  W&s 
there  no  power  in  the  fresh  gale  of  Gospel  truth,  now  first 
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revealed  as  her  own»  to  renovate  the  worn  spirit  now  that 
its  load  was  gone  ?  What,  then,  meant  that  deep,  holy, 
quiet  light  that  lay  on  her  dark  eyes,  as  they  rested,  now 
on  the  open  page  of  Scripture  before  her,  now  on  Albert 
Durer't  print  oj  the  Saviaur*s  death  that  hung  opposite  her 
sofa,  and  fascinated  her  like  a  newly-found  friend  ?** 

We  must  here  bid  adieu  to  the  fair  writer  with 
a  few  words  of  friendly  advice,  to  acquire  more 
stamina  of  style,  to  stndy  the  secret  of  compression, 
and  to  shun  the  too  treacherous  love  of  gaud  and 
tinsel  as  she  writes.  And  now  we  end  as  we 
began — this  is  a  pretty  book. 


Parental  Wisdom;  or,  the  Philosophy  and  Social 
Bearings  of  Education.  By  J.  Antbobus.  Lon- 
don :  Saunders  and  Otley. 

Certain  topics  there  are  of  such  paramount  im- 
portance as  not  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  their 
undergoing  too  much  discussion.  Pre-eminent 
amongst  these  stands  the  question  of  education,  a 
question  ever  as  open  now  as  it  was  in  ages  by- 
gone— a  question  involving  the  progress  and  wel- 
fare alike  of  present  and  future.  It  admits  of  no 
blinking,  no  half  measures :  the  experience  of  a 
year  suffices  to  overthrow  the  best-digested  theories ; 
the  annual  report  of  a  Government  inspector  may 
determine  the  success  or  failure  of  measures  con- 
cocted by  those  deemed  the  most  capable  to  deal 
with  a  task  so  arduous.  Tlie  work  before  us  is  evi- 
dently the  production  of  one  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
and  who  has  bestowed  much  deep  and  careful 
reflection  on  so  all-important  a  subject.  The  result 
of  his  lucubrations  is  given  to  the  public,  couched 
in  diction  which  would  be  eminently  scholarlike 
did  it  flavour  less  of  the  oil,  and  were  it  more  free 
from  the  over-refinement  exhibited  in  the  round- 
ing of  periods  and  fashioning  of  phrases.  We 
cannot  predicate  of  it,  however,  that  it  is  a  book 
"  which  should  find  its  way  to  the  hands  of  all 
parents,  guardians,  and  those  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  young."  It  cannot  be  looked  on  as  a 
practical  work — suggestive  it  doubtless  is.  Each 
chapter  is  a  well-elaborated  essay ;  and  we  have 
but  little  fault  to  find  with  the  opinions  therein  set 
forth 

We  entertain  our  own  ideas  as  to  the  propriety 
of  suffering  religious  education  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  elementary  instruction  imparted  to  children. 
We  forbear  for  the  present  to  enter  upon  so 
mooted  a  point ;  but  we  will  say  that  the  question 
would  be  reduced  to  an  issue  more  simple,  nar- 
rowed within  a  compass  far  more  satisfactory  to 
the  rational  mind,  were  the  position  assumed  by 
Mr.  Antrobus  adopted  as  the  basis  whereon  to 
rest  this  ever  vexata  questio, 

"  No  enlightened  Christian  will  contend  for  the  ahsurdity 
of  perplexing  a  child  with  doctrines  and  dogmas  which 
serve  only  to  distract  the  mind  and  sour  the  temper.  The 
idea  of  religion,  as  presented  to  the  mind  of  a  child,  should 
doubtless  consist  of  broad  and  philanthropic  views,  and 
as  breathing  a  spirit  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted 
benevolence ;  its  sublime  doctrines  should  be  imparted  as 
the  leading  features  in  an  expansive  system  of  Divine 
mercy,  based  on  eternal  truth.  This  being  admitted,  further 
concession  is  needless." 

Mr.  Antrobus  is  too  much  in  earnest,  the  sub- 


ject all  too  grave  and  awful ;  else,  in  the  present 
day,  might  we  not  deem  the  following  passage  to 
have  been  penned  in  a  spirit  of  bitter  irony? 
Alas  for  the  ''social  harmony,  peace,  and  love" 
that  flourish  in  these  times  imder  the  rival  banners 
of  so-called  Christian  Churches  I 

''The  great  object  of  religion — ^what  is  it  but  to  render 
men  wise  and  good,  and  to  bring  glory  to  the  Creator,  y 
advancing  the  happiness  of  his  creatures — ^leading  th«m 
to  obey  and  please  Him  on  earth,  that  they  may  par- 
ticipate in  his  glory  and  perfection  hereafter  ?  Answer- 
able to  its  chsracter  and  design  is  the  benignity  of  its 
INFLUENCE ;  like  its  type,  the  great  luminary  of  day, 
wherever  its  renovating  power  is  felt,  it  calls  forth  a  new 
creation ;  wherever  Christianity  sheds  its  heavenly  rays, 
there  will  social  harmony,  peace  and  love,  spring  up  and 
flourish ;  and,  in  the  like  degree,  will  every  malignant 

?assion  recede  and  every  vicious  practice  be  renounced, 
outh  will  reverence  age,  and  age  will  cherish  and  counsel 
youth ;  subjects  will  be  loyal,  and  rulers  beneficent  and 
just ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  prevails  will  human  society 
present  a  picture  of  the  celestial." 


The  following  books  have  been  received : — 

Cheap  edition  of  the  Works  of  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth, 

Esq.     Lanrtuhire  Witches,     2  vols.     London:  Chapman 

and  Hall. 
Kirkland.     By  the  author  of  "  Margaret   MaitUnd."     3 

vols.     London  :  Henry  Colbum. 
Across  the  Atlantic,     By  the  author  of  "Sketches  of  Can- 

tabs."     London :     George  Earle. 
Wuthering  Heights  and   Agnes   Gray.     By  Currer  Bell. 

London  :  Smith  and  Elder. 
Table  Talk.    By  Leigh  Hunt.     London :  Soiith  and  Elder. 
Glimmerings  in  the  Dark^  or  Lights  and  Shadows  of  the 

Olden  Time.    By  F.  Somner  Merryweather.    London  : 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
Popery  in  Power.    By  Joseph  Tumley.     London :  Effing* 

ham  Wilson. 
Poems.     By  W. C.  Bennett*     London:  Chapman  and  Hall. 
Holt*8  Lay  of  Hero  Worship.     London :  W.  Pickering. 
The  Pleaswes  of  Music,    By  J.  £.  Ferguson.     London  : 

Groombridge  and  Son. 
Les  Premiers  Pas.     (In  the  French  language.) 
La  France, 
Voyage  de  Sir  Semaines  en  France.     By  L.  F.  De  Porquet. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
Stories  for  Winter  Nights  and  Midsummer  Days,     Second 

Box*    London:  Groombridge. 
7 he  Queens  of  Scotland.    By  Agnes  Strickland.    Vol.  I. 

Edinburgh :  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
The  Navy.    By  Rear- Admiral  Napier.  London :  John  and 

Daniel  A.  Darling. 
M*Combie  on  Colonization.    London :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 
Beatrice.    By  S.  S.  Jones.     London :  W.  F.  Ramsay. 
The  Alpha.     London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
A  Dialogue  between  a  Popish  Priest  and  an  English  Pro- 

testant.    By  Matthew  Poole.     Second  Edition,  by  Dr. 

Cumming.     London  :  Hall  and  Co. 
Romanism  in  England  Exposed.   By  C.  H.  Collette.  Second 

Edition.     London :  Hall  and  Co. 
The  True  Church.   By  J  as.  Biden.    London :  Hall  and  Co. 
Gleanings  on  the  Overland  Route,  By  the  Author  of  "  Forty- 
Days  in  the  Desert."     London :  Hall  and  Co. 
Lectures  on  Darnel.    By  Dr.  Cumming.    London:  Hall 

and  Co. 
The  Illustrated   Year- Book  of  Wonders.      Edited  by  J. 

Timbs.     London  :  Hall  and  Co. 
The  Mother's  Recompense.     By  Grace  Agailar.    London  : 

Groombridge  and  Sons. 
Domestic  Pet.      By  Mrs.  Loudon.     London :  Grant  and 

Griffith. 
Hints  for  Happy  Hours.    London :  J.  and  C.  Mozley. 
Pilgrimages  to  English  Shrines,      By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

London :  Hall  and  Co. 
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OmaoUdaied  Assurance   Society. — The  Fourth  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  the  above-named  Society  was  held  on 
1  Uh  ult.     The  fuUo wiDg  Report  was  read : — "  In  presenting 
for  the  foarth  time,  their  annual  balance-sheet  to  the  mem- 
berk  of  the  Conaolidated  Investment  and  Life  Assurance 
Company,  the  Directors  feel  that  an  exposition  of  the  fun- 
^ameniiil  principles  of  this  Society  will  be  found  appro- 
priate.   Possessing*  with  all  the  advantages  of  an  ordinary 
Asanrince  Company,  a  distinctive  character  of  its  own,  it 
is  fif^t  its  members  should  ever  remember,  and  that  the 
pabbc  should  be  informed,  through  them,  that  it  was,  at 
ihe  time  of  its  creation,  almost  the  only  establishment  of 
tbekind,  embodying'  in  itself  the  double  character  of  a  Life 
Assurance  Society  with  a  Loan  Fund.    For  a  length  of 
time  previous  to  its  formation,  it  was  evident,  from  the 
numerous  Societies    that  arose,    and  the    success    that 
Dttesded  them  generally,  that  the  principles  upon  which 
thej  acted  was  regarded  by  the  public  mind  as  sound  and 
healthy.    There  could  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  all 
men  were  agreed  to  regard  the  provision  of  annuities  and 
faods  for  their  surviving  dependants,  as  not  only  a  desirable 
matter,  but  a  duty  which  was  demanded  at  their  hands,  no 
km  by  the  state  of  society  than  by  the  affectionate  require- 
ments of  their  relations.    The  only  thing  remaining  to  be 
done  was  to  devise  and  construct  such  an  undertaking  as 
should,  at  the  least  possible  expense,  and  with  the  utmost 
aeeari^,  tend  to  further  and  carry  out  such  views.    The 
Societies  then  in  existence,  however  much  they  may  have 
tended  to  produce  so  beneficial  a  result,  were  certainly 
sscccssful  only  in  a  degree ;  for,  with  a  management  of  an 
expeastve  character,  they  were  of  course  obliged  to  rate 
their  membera  with  high  premiums,  being  bound  by  their 
deed  of  settlement  to  employ  their  accumulating  capital 
either  by  advancing  monejrs  on  mortgage,  or  by  buying 
Government  securities,  modes  of  application  by  which  it  is 
veil  known  no  more  than  3^  or  4  per  cent,  could  ever  be 
venlised,  and  as  the  money  market  varies,  the  return  would 
be  sometiniea  even  less.    About  four  or  five  years  ago,  it 
oocoRcd  to  some  gentlemen  that  if  they  could  found  a 
Cosapany  which  should  not  only  be  a  regularly  constituted 
LUe  AsMirance  Office,  but  also  combine  with  that  a  Loan 
Department,  it  would  be  a  method  of  applying  the  funds 
arisiag  firom  their  own  premiums ;  and  by  always  taking 
care  to  have  most  undoubted  security,  the  loans  bearing  an 
interest  of  5  per  cent.,  making,  with  the  office  charges,  a 
trifle  more ;  and  these  sums  being  repaid  by  monthly  or 
qmnrterly  instalments,  and  then  again  lent,  the  Company 
instead  of  receiving,  as  on  the  old  system,  from  3  to  4  per 
cent,  would  return  rather  more  than  5^  per  cent,  com- 
pOQsd  interest;   any  one  acquainted  with  the  ordinary 
rules  of  arithmetic  will  easily  comprehend  the  vast  increase 
in  the  Company's  funds,  from  the  successful  development 
of  this  principle.    After  a  few  preliminary  meetings,  it  was 
determined  Uiat  such  a  Society  should  be  formed,  bearing 
the  name  it  has  since  retained,   taking   care    that  the 
Directors  to  be  appointed  should  be  men  largely  interested  | 
in  the  welfare  ot  the  Company,  and  that  none  should  be  ; 
eligible  who  did  not  hold  shares  or  assurances  in  the  office.  < 
It  was  further  determined  that  the  management  and  office 
arFsngements  should  be  of  the  most  economical  character ; ' 
with  such  a  constitution  and  advantages,  it  was  not  only 
hoped,  but  believed,  that  success  would  be  evident  not 
oidy  to  the  shareholders,  on  the  one  hand,  who  would  have  ' 
a  profitable  investment  for  their  capital,  and  that  the ! 
assored  wonid  have  afforded  them  the  greatest  security  i 
vith  the  smallest  annual  expenditure ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  theborrowera  themselves  would  pay  only  the  ordinary  ; 
nte  of  interest  conditionally    upon  effecting  their  life 
aisiinuices  in  the  office.    Time  and  facts  have  together  - 
demonstrated  the  tmthfulness  of  these  expectations :  and 
Dov,  not  only  is  this  Society  commercially  established,  but  > 
its  success  has  given  a  new  and  more  practical  feature  to 
tlie  principle  of  Life  Assurances:  and  the  hope  is  not 
^llogrtber  a  rain  one,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeara,  as 
it  irill  become  a  Mntiial  Investment  Company,  the  profits 
benif  equally  divided  amongst  the  shareholdera  and  assured, 

ntrr  man  will  become  a  participator  in  the  benefits  of  the 
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Company.    The  profits  of  the  Company  must  be  dii^ided 
'  among  them  every  five  years.    Now  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  if  the  old  offices  could  pay  bonuses,  under  the 
I  disadvantages  already  enumerated,   and  which,  under  the 
I  deed  of  settlement  that  constitutes  them,  they  are  obliged 
'  to  follow,  certainly  under  the  new  principle  and  more  econo- 
mical management,  greater  profits  must  inevitably  arise  to 
I  the  present  office." — Extracts  from  the  Chainnan's  address 
— '^Our  office  has  the  mixed  character  of  our  proprietary 
I  and  a  mutual  office.    We  take  advantage  of  capital  in  its 
early  stages,  so  as  to  insure  you,  in  the  event  of  death, 
that  your  executors  would  resdise  the  sums  for  which  you 
are  insured.    Let  me  say  that,  so  far  from  a  proprietary 
being  a  draw-back  upon  this  Company,  we  could  not  go  on 
without  a  proprietary.    They  are  the  greater  assistance  to 
US — we  make  a  valuable  use  of  their  money ;  and  if  we  do 
pay  four  per  cent.,   I  do  say  there  never  was  a  more 
profitable  investment  to  us.    Then  there  is  another  thing : 
when  we  get  strong,  and  have  a  large  income  of  our 
own,    we    can    say   to  the    shareholdera  —  '  We    must 
come  to  a  new  arrangement;  we  have  had  your  capital 
and  we  have  paid  you   well  for  it.     You  must  either 
come  into  some  arrangement  that  ihe  shares  shall  not 
be  transferred,  or,  if  they  are,  that  the  parties  shall  insure 
their  lives.    If  you  do  not  like  that,  we  will  make  another 
arrangement — you  take  your  share  of  the  profits,  and  we 
will  take  oura.*'    The  capitalist  will  have  an  excellent 
arrangement,  and  he  will  not  be  anxious  to  part  with  you, 
I  am  quite  sure :  but  we,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  have 
made  a  very  good  use  of  their  money.    Therefore,  I  think, 
we  may  look  upon  this  as  the  safest  sort  of  mutual  com- 
pany that  can  be  established.      With  respect  to  calls 
we  have  but  two  shareholdera  in  arrear.    We  have  not 
paid  a  call  for  some  two  years ;  the  item   of  230/.  was 
a  little  arrear  owing  by  some  half  a  dozen  parties.    Our 
shares  are  paid  up  better  than  any  company  1  know 
— and    I    know    a  great  many.     With  respect  to  our 
assurances,  2,841/.   158.  lid.  I  frequently  take  up  the 
papera  of  other  offices,  and  see  a  much  larger  statement ; 
I  have  also  looked  at  their  expenditure ;  and  looking  at 
them  in  both  ways,  I  think  oura  is  as  favourable  as  most. 
We  have  never  been  anxious  to  make  a  laige  statement, 
because  we  remember  that  a  day  of  reckoning  will  come, 
and  that  it  would  be  foolish  for  us  to  increase  that  sum, 
and  in  the  course  of  half-a-dozen  yean  be  called  upon  for 
payment.    The  next  item  is  cash  on  loan ;  now  the  board 
have  been  very  anxious  not  only  to  lend  money  as  much 
as  they  possibly  can  to  shareholdera,  but  equally  anxious 
to  borrow  of  them.    They  are  quite  willing  to  borrow  and 
to  lend,  because  it  stands  to  reason  that  we  cannot  be 
lending  money  to  people  for  ever,  unless  we  make  calls  upon 
you ;  and  we  thought  it  much  better  to  see  what  we  could 
do  by  way  of  issuing  something  in  the  shape  of  a  bond, 
possessing  the  seal  of  the  Company,   which  would  be  a 
very  valuable  security  to  any  gentleman  who  has  money 
to   lend.    The  alteration  in  the  stamp-duty  has  created 
a    great    many  demands    for   money ;    and    the    whole 
appearance  of  the  Company  now  is  such  that  we  could 
lend  as  much  as  we  could  get,  and  lend  it  exceedingly 
well.    Perhaps  while  I  am  speaking  upon  that  subject, 
I  may  mention  a  little  transaction  of  another  Company 
with  which  I  am  very  well  acquainted ;  it  is  a  third  rate 
company,  possessing  a  good  income  of  itself,  but  with  a 
business  by  no  means  large :  it  has  an  income  of  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  many  thousands  a-year.    One  of  the  directore 
came  and  said  to  me,   "What  do  you  think  of  lending 
money  on  personal  security  .'     What  do  you  think  of  the 
system }  give  me  your  opinion."    I  gave  him  my  opinion, 
and  we  had  many  interviews  on  the  subject.    I  do  no 
know  what  their  income  was  before  this,  I  think  it  was 
about  4,000/.  a  year.    They  adopted  the  plan  of  lending 
to  the  shareholders  and  to  the  public  generally,  and  their 
income  is  now   12,000/.  a  year.    It  shows  me  clearly 
that  if  we  can  have  the  means  of  increasing  the  amoun 
of  money  to  lend  to  the  public,  we  shall  most  wonder- 
fully increase  our  business.     On   the  credit  side,  gen- 
tlemen, I  really  don't  know  that  tlicre  is  much  to  say 
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If  you  have  brought  the  last  baliince-sheet  with  yon,  you 
will  see  a  great  saving  effected  in  all  the  items.  I  regret 
to  say  ive  have  had  claims  made  i;pon  us  by  parties 
whom  some  of  us  knew  well.  It  is  n  matter  of  sorrow  to 
us,  but  of  course  the  claims  roust  be  paid.  But  there  is 
some  satisfaction  arising  out  of  this.  In  the  case  of  the 
first  life  that  dropped,  a  gentleman,  a  perfect  stranger  to 
us,  was  so  pleased  with  the  way  in  which  the  whole  thing 
was  met  by  us  (he  had  some  dispute  with  the  relatives  of 
the  party)  that  he  immediately  insnred  his  life  in  the  office. 
It  was  very  pleasing  tliat  in  the  case  of  the  first  death,  the 
executor — the  party  to  whom  the  property  was  coming — 
should  come  immediately  to  insure  his  life ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed to  me  in  very  warm  language  his  great  thanks  for 
the  way  in  which  the  Directors  had  met  the  question.  I 
do  not  know  that  we  are  to  look  at  claims  entirely  as 
losses.  If  a  fire  takes  place,  it  is  generally  supposed  to  do 
the  Insunmce  Office  good.  In  the  case  of  the  Licensed 
Victuallers*  Life  Office,  the  first  claim  made  upon  them  was 
for  100/.  It  so  happened  that  the  man  who  died  left  just 
sufficient  to  pay  his  creditors ;  and  the  hundred  pounds 
came  to  the  widow  clear.  By  means  of  that  sum  she  sup- 
ported herself  and  four  children  with  great  credit  for  a 
number  of  years ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  that  hundred 
pounds,  she  must  have  begged  the  money,  or  got  it  from 
charity  in  some  way. — In  looking  over  the  expenses,  gen- 
tlemen, I  cannot  but  think  it  fair  to  remind  you,  that 
although  there  has  been  a  very  great  reduction  in  the 
expenditure,  we  must  really  increase  it.  It  is  impossible 
that  these  expenses  can  be  kept  down  as  they  have  been. 
I  am  sure  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  we  must  step  out 
a  little — that  we  must  spend  a  little  more  money  upon 
advertisements,  and  that  we  must  use  every  means  of 
getting  business.  Before  I  move  the  adoption  of  this 
report,  I  may  mention  that  there  is  a  word  in  it  I  should 
like  to  see  omitted.  It  is  in  the  paragraph  which  states 
that  "  Mr.  John  Barnard,  of  Kennington  Oval,  and  Mr.  R. 
E.  Chaplain,  of  Red  Cross-square,  being  eligible,  have 
g^ven  notice  of  their  intention  to  become  cjmdidates  for  the 
office  of  Directors."  I  do  not  think  the  Directors  should 
commit  themselves  to  this  statement,  in  case  any  question 
should  arise  upon  the  subject.  I  will  now  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report,  with  the  exception  of  the  words  "  being 
eligible." 

Medical  hwidid  and  General  Life  Assurance  Society. — 
The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Society,  for  the  ninth 

J  ear  of  its  business,  was  held  at  the  chief  office,  25,  Pall 
fall,  London.  Benjamin  Phillips,  Esq ,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
chair.  The  minutes  of  the  preceding  annual  meeting 
having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  accounts  for  the  year 
ending  30th  September,  1850,  and  the  report  of  the 
Auditors  thereon,  were  read  and  adopted — the  following 
Report  from  the  Directors  was  also  read : — "  The  Directors 
are  happy  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  inform  the  share- 


holders that  the  financial  year,  ending  the  30 ih  September, 
1850»  has  furnished  the  roost  satisfactory  results  which 
they  have  yet  had  to  lay  before  the  shareholders,  whether 
as  regards  the  amount  of  new  business  done  or  the  extent 
of  losses  incurred.  During  the  year  ending  the  30th 
September,  1850,  there  have  been  issued  no  fewer  than 
56U  policies  for  assurances,  amounting  to  213,469/. 
16s.  lid.,  and  yieldmg  an  annual  revenue,  on  the  neiT 
policies  thus  effected,  of  9,1 63i.  13s.  7d.  This  exceeds  the 
amount  of  business  transacted  by  this  office  in  any  former 
year,  not  only  in  the  number  of  policies,  and  the  sams 
assured  by  those  policies,  but  also  in  the  yearly  premiums 
payable  upon  them. 


No.  of 

JSnmfl  ARftuvv^fl 

Annual  Premium 

Year. 

New  Policies 

insued 
each  Year. 

by  New  Policies 
in  each  Year. 

payable  ou  New 

Follciei    in    each 

Year. 

£           8.     d. 

£        8.      d. 

181^ 

130 

55,215     1     0 

1,882  13    7 

1843 

208 

87,830  10  11 

4,992  18    C 

184i 

197 

80,415    8    C 

4,120    4    3 

1845 

S58 

103,014  11    0 

5,563  17    0 

18W 

199 

83,700  14    5 

4,985    8    5 

1847 

313 

113,5t-2    4    8 

4,237    3    4 

181^ 

413 

124,458  17    9 

4,980    2    8 

184-9 

475 

201,713  15    6 

7,496    0    fi 

1850 

5G9 
2,761 

213,469  16  11 

9,163  18    7 

1,063,390    6    8 

47,422    1    6 

It  is  plain  from  this  statement  that  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  years  the  Society  has  acquired  a  very  large 
amount  of  business,  equalled  by  few  of  the  Assurance 
Companies  in  the  metropolis.  Tlie  Directors  wish  to 
impress  on  the  shareholders  the  important  fact  that  this 
rapid  acquisition  of  business  is  not  owing  to  any  accidental 
cause,  but  has  taken  place  uniformly  throughout  the  whole 
field  of  the  Society's  operations,  showing  clearly  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  the  Society  by  the  public.  It  is  also 
mOst  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  losses  hy 
deaths  during  the  past  year  have  been  less  than  in  any 
preceding  year  since  1844,  from  which  it  appears  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  three  first  years  of  the  Society, 
when  the  number  of  policies  in  force  was  not  one- fourth 
of  the  present  number,  the  mortality  has  been  less  than  in 
any  other.  The  Directors  have  only  further  to  state,  that 
the  members  of  the  Board  going  out  of  office  by  rotation 
are  Edward  Douhleday,  Esq.,  and  Robert  fienUey  Todd, 
M.D.,  and  the  Auditors  also  going  out  of  office  by 
rotation  are  James  Parker  Deane,  D.C.L.,  and  Martial 
Lawrence  Welch,  Esq.,  all  of  whom,  being  eligible,  offer 
themselves  for  re-election.  The  Directors  and  Auditors 
retiring  from  office  having  been  duly  re-elected  with- 
out opposition,  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  given. 
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FEBRUAEY,  1861. 
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At  ihe  present  znoTnent,  when  the  winds  of  reform 
Are  beginniiig    to    blow  with  a  threatening  growl 
round  tlie  ^Larlc  old.  cloisters,  the  familiar  hamits 
of  academic  o^svls  and  other  night-birds,  at  Oxford, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers  to  give 
&  short  sketcb  of  tbe  present  character  and  condi- 
tion of  tbe  Scottish  Universities ;  for  truly,  if  it 
be  a  wise  trick  of  painters  to  make  a  figure  speak, 
not  mfirely  by  its  own  virtue,  but  specially  by  its 
position,  in  reference  to  other  figures  skilfully  con- 
na^^  witli  ity  we  have  a  contrast  here  before  us 
from  which  the  most  useful  conclusions  may  be 
4ii&wn  with  regard  to  the  proper  ritual  and  charac- 
ter of  University  instruction.  Not  that  the  Scottish 
Universities  are  perfect  by  any  means.  God  knows 
they  have   their   own    defects,    like  everything 
moirtal,  and  very  glaring  ones ;  these  also  we  shall 
point  out  honestly,  according  to  our  knowledge. 
Bat  the  points  in  which  the  northern  institutions 
contrast  most  strongly  with  their   more  famous 
aisters  in  the  south  are  matters  of  laudation  rather 
than  of  blame ;  and  it  is  right  the  English  public 
should  be  thoroughly  aware  of  this.  The  systematic 
ignoring  and  undervaluing  of  things  Scotch  and 
things  German,  which  has  so  long  been  fashion- 
able on  the  banks  of  the  sluggish  Isis  and  sedgy 
<Jani,  has  had   no  small  efifect  in  disseminating 
false  impressions  about  the  true  character  of  the 
Beotiish  Universities  through  the  general  English 
mind.    These  false   impressions  it  shall  be  one 
object  of  the  few  remarks  that  follow  to  correct ; 
while  our   final  drift  shall  be  to  press  on  the 
academical  corporations  of  Scotland  such  reforms 
as  have  in  the  course  of  time  become  necessary. 

L  What  strikes  us  most  strongly  on  the  first 
glance  is  the  comparative  freedom  of  the  Scottish 
Universities  from  an  ecclesiastical  tinge,  and  from 
the  supervision  of  churchmen.  We  say  compara- 
tive; for  no  doubt  the  professors  of  learnmg  in 
most  of  these  institutions  wear  certain  badges  of 
.fiacerdotal  subjection  anything  but  creditable.  It 
is  certain,  also,  that  there  is  a  strong  party  of  sacer- 
dotal Presbyterians^  if  we  may  so  speaks  in  the 
•SooUish  Church  who  would  willingly  subject  all 
Ae  schools  and  colleges  of  the  country  to  an  intel- 
lectoal  thraldom,  as  terrible  as  that  under  which 
the  stem  military  mind  of  St  Ignatius  laid  tl^e 
disciples  of  his  order.  All  churchmen  are  fon4 
of  power,  and  all  Calviniacs  are  uaturalljr  intbler 
rou  XYni.-^Ho.  octi. 


rant;^  nay  more,  we  know  from  history  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland  at  various  times  claimed  and 
exercised  a  visitorial  power  over  the  Universities 
not  inferior  in  degree,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  to  that 
which  is  habitually  exorcised  by  the  English  Church 
at  Oxford.    The  statute  law  of  the  l&ud  in  Scot- 
land distinctly  says    that  every  professor    shall 
swear  to  a  doctrinal  Confession  of  Faith,'  so  curi- 
ously minute  in  its  detail  that  none  but  a  regularly 
trained  theologian,  and  a  thorough-going  Calvinist, 
can  subscribe  it.     So  far,  therefore,  a  distinct  cede- 
siasticikl  type  was  intended  to  be  impressed  on  the 
Scottish  Universities;  bat  necessity,  which  owns 
no  law,  and  common-sense,  which  pays  no  regard 
to   the   conceits  of  churchmen,  have  practically 
worked  the  matter  so  that  these  institutions,  ac- 
cording to  the  express  testimony  of  a  royal  com- 
mission, have  altogether  lost  their  original  eccle- 
ep^stical  type,  and  may  be  regarded,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  as  secular  institutions.     In  fact,  the  stu- 
dents at  a  Scottish  University  may  belong  to  any 
Church  in  Christendom,  or  to  no  Church  at  all ; 
and  though  certain  religious  services  are  performed, 
in  which  it  is  expected  that  both  students  and  pro- 
fessors shall  attend,  yet  no  coercion  is  exercised, 
and  dispensations  on  the  ground  of  conscientious 
scruples  are  at  once  granted.     Practically,  there- 
fore, the  Presbyterian  character  belonging  to  the 
Scottish  Universities  by  Act  of  Parliament  presses 
severely  on  no  party  among  the  students;  even 
Roman  Catholics,  we  understand  (tiiough  very  few 
of  that  denomination  are  found  in  the  roll  of  Scot- 
tish students),  receiving  a  dispensation  from  that 
oath  against  the  Popish  heresy  which  is  taken 
before  graduation  in  some  of  the  colleges.     The 
only  grievance,  therefore,  of  a  priest-inflicted  kind, 
under  whic]\  the  Scottish  Universities  labour,  is 
the  monopoly  of  professors,  which  statute-law  has 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  sect ;  a  mono- 
poly, no  doubt,  most  unjust  in  principle,  and,  what 
IS  woree,  immoral  and  vicious  in  its  practical  ope- 
ration ;  but  the  evil  is  considerably  mitigated  by 
the  high-minded  independence  witli  which   the 
metropolitan  University  has  long  ago  shaken  off 
those  sacerdotal   shackles  which,  had  they  been 
allowed  to  exist,  would  have  infallibly  prevented 

*  With  the  trie  old  Pmbyteriana  the  doctrine  of  MeraiioH 
has  alwayi  been  an  intolerabie  heresy  in  th^  historr  of  Wuf  ^Xivsh 
QhurchjpffM/m, 
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that  laxuriant  growth  and  goodly  stature  in  which 
it  now  glories.    Edinburgh  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
few  cities  in  Britain  in  which  intellect  is  fashion- 
able, and  gives  a  certain  tone  to  society ;  and  it 
has  accordingly  always  been  the  pride  of  the  Town 
Council  of  tills  city,  who  are  the  legal  patrons  of 
the  University  chairs,  to  elect  not  only  good  men, 
but  the  best  men  they  could  possibly  get,  to  fill 
the  academical  vacancies ;  a  principle  which,  though 
the  *only  right  one,  is  manifestly  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  thorough  working  out  of  an  aca- 
demical Test  Act.   Accordingly,  we  find  that,  except 
in  the  case  of  theological  chairs,  where  it  is  not 
without  a  certain  propriety,  the  test  is  disused  in 
Edinburgh :  and  to  Uiis  circumstance,  in  part,  we 
may  attribute  the  high  character  which  the  metro- 
politan professors  generally  have  maintained  in  the 
literary  and  scientific  world.     As  to  the  provincial 
Universities,  so  long  as  the  test  remains  they  must 
even  content  themselves  with  the  best  men  they 
can  get  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  Established  Church, 
or  of  those  who  belong  to  no  Church  at  all,  or  to 
any  Church  that  may  suit  their  convenience ;  and 
though  this  is  an  evil  of  which  the  Scottish  people 
have  good  reason  to  be  ashamed,  yet  it  acts  so 
indirectly,  and  at  such  distant  and  rare  intervals, 
and  touches  the  substantial  interests  of  so  few,  that 
we  are  not  to  be  surprised  if  the  movement  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Acts,  lately  made  by  the  Uni- 
versities themselves,  received  only  the  feeblest  and 
most  ephemeral  aid  from  the  public  at  large.     Of 
this,  as  of  some  other  evils   connected  with  the 
Scottish  system,  it  may  be  said,  that  they  would 
have  more  chance  of  being  made  better  if  they 
were,  in  the  first  place,  a  little  worse.   The  leniency 
of  the  yoke  makes  it  tolerable.     The  lightness  of 
the  burden  causes  the  bearer  to  forget  the  disgrace 
of  the  servitude. 

II.  If  the  Scottish  Universities  are  almost  free 
from  ecclesiastical  despotism,  they  may  flatter 
themselves  that  they  are  altogether  free  from  the 
despotism  of  Latin  and  Greek.  The  Oxonian 
smiles :  perhaps  many  even  among  our  own  sons 
think  we  should  be  nothing  the  worse  of  a  small 
taste  of  despotism  of  this  description ;  for  hitherto, 
as  Sydney  Smith  said,  "  Greek  has  never  marched 
in  great  force  north  of  the  Tweed."  Perhaps  we 
are  not  altogether  so  weak  in  point  of  Greek  as 
the  Oxonians  may  imagine  ;  the  names  of  Colonel 
Mure  and  Dr.  Adams  of  Banchory  alone  may 
suffice  to  count  each  against  a  score  of  such 
counters  of  long  and  short  syllables  as  they  have 
been  used  to  produce  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis. 
But  whatever  be  the  state  of  classical  literature  in 
Scotland,  if  there  be  no  method  to  raise  it  but  the 
introduction  of  the  Oxford  fashion  of  driving  out 
every  other  liberal  study  from  the  Universities,  we 
claim  the  liberty,  and  we  glory  in  the  privilege,  to 
remain  in  this  respect  as  we  are.  The  modem 
Greek  dialect,  which  is  as  flexible  and  as  expres- 
sive as  its  great  parent,  calls  a  University  Apanepis' 
temion;  that  is  to  say, a  universal  scientific  repository, 
a  general  bazaar  for  all  sorts  of  literary  and  scientific 
wares.  And  so  no  doubt  it  ought  to  be ;  every  part 
-of  God's  glorious  world  being  fertile  with  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  every  kind,  and  the  Supreme  Being 


having  created  every  various  kind  of  mind  for  the 
express  purpose  of  taking  cognisance  of  this  so 
various  and  beautiful  spectacle.  "  Natus  est  homo," 
said  the  Stoics, "  ad  contemplandum  imitandum  que 
MUNDUM."  But  our  grave  and  reverend  square- 
caps  at  Oxford  have  excogitated  a  more  profound 
wisdom :  and  thev  have  set  forth  this  definition  of 
human  destiny:   *'Man  was  made  for  the  cok- 

TEMPLATION   AND    THE    IMITATION   OF   GrEEK    AXD 

Latin  books  f     Knowledge,  according  to  them, 
consists  in  the  art  of  looking,  not  with  your  own 
eyes,  but  through  bookish  spectacles,  at  everything 
in  the  world  that  is  far  off  and  misty,  while  you 
ignore  everything  that  lies  near  and  distinct    The 
sacred  horror  with  which  these  grammatical  monks 
shrink  from  the  approach  of  modern  histor}%  and 
the  touch  of  modern,  that  is,  physical  and  social, 
sciences,  is  really  strange,  and,  as  the  Germans 
would  say,  very  "  mark-worthy."     They  are  like 
bad  school-boys,  who  have  "crammed"   a  par- 
ticular book   for    a   special  purpose,  and  abhor 
nothing  so  much  as  to  be  sent  drifting  loose  on 
the  wide  sea  of  an  ad  aperturam  examination ; 
they  are  like  some  methodistic  valetudinarians, 
who,  having  trained  their  stomachs,  by  a  long  and 
painful  process,  to  digest  only  pease-meal  or  milk- 
porridge,  fall  into  fits  at  the  idea  of  a  beef-stealv, 
or  a  mutton-chop.     Happily,  John  Bull,  who  by 
no  means   lacks    common-sense,  is   not  a  ver^- 
profound  philosopher  in  certain  matters,  otherwise 
he  could  not  have  tolerated  these  nice  gentlemen 
to  sit  in  their  educational  comer  so  long,  with  a 
farthing   candle   in    their    hands,    systematically 
keeping  out  the  day.    But  now  the  perverse  policy 
of  these  bookish  Doctors  has  borne  its  legitimate 
fruit  in  that  genuine  Oxonian  thing  called  Pcseyism, 
and  the  Pope  abroad  has  taught  Englishmen  to 
beware  of  the  Pope  at  home,  instead  of  fuming 
against  the  red  caps  and  the  triple  crown  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  Mr.  Bull,  sobering  now  a  little, 
is  beginning  seriously  to  inquire,  whether  it  may  not 
be  his  primal  wisdom  to  commence  with  the  black 
caps  on  the  banks  of  the  Oherwell.    For  truly,  what 
can  these  classical  gentlemen  do  with  their  Greek 
(since  they  cannot  be  altogether   idle)  now  that 
they  have  fairly  driven  out  all  the  Anapasts  from 
iEschylus,  but,  like  good  Episcopalians,  betake 
themselves  to  Polycarp  and  Ignatius,  and  prove  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  and  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ebceter,  that  the  essence  of  religion  consists  in 
"  obeying  the  bishop,  and  the  priests,  and  the  dea- 
cons?'    Let  the  English  mind,  therefore,  take  this 
direction  vigorously;    and  if  it  be  desirous   of 
blunting  the  thunder  of  the  Roman  Jupiter,  see 
well  to  it  that  there  be  no  sooty  workshop  of  sacer- 
dotal Cyclopes  at  Oxford.     Let  the   University 
reform  be  a  real  one;   and   let  the  Whigs,  for 
once,  give  us  something  more  for  a  commission 
than  a  blue-book.      Meanwhile  we,  in  Scotland, 
will  on  no  account  try  to  raise  our  Greek  by  driving- 
out  nature  and  common-sense  from  the  Universi- 
ties.    We  have  no  objection,  indeed,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  classical  attainments  in  Scotland  by 
putting  on  the  screw  of  an  entrance-examination 
for  a  certain  class  of  students,  by  introducing  a 
summer  session  (as  they  have  in  Germany),  or  an^^ 
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other  way  that  may  seem  advisable,  only  not  by 
maldiig  dead  vocables  lord  it  over  living  things, 
and  by  ^vin^  the  g^mmar  and  dictionary  an 
a^ithority  in  Scotland  second  only  to  that  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Confession  of  Faith.  We  are  content 
that  onr  ingenuons  youth  on  this  side  the  Tweed 
Aould  have  less  Oreek,  provided  they  have  more 


wit  for  'what  is  before  their  eyes,  and  more  specu-   her  invite,  rather  than  discourage,  the  poor :  re- 
lation of  a  kind  that,  though  meddling  sometimes  '     '       .1    .  t-»  ,     .  t> 


academical  expenses  for  a  session.  How  far  would 
this  sum  go  to  pay  the  tailor's  bill  of  a  fashionable 
young  long-skirted  Puseyite  at  Oxford  for  one 
year?  We  know  not;  but  long  may  Scotland 
continue,  in  her  highest  seats  of  learning,  to  imi- 
tate the  Great  Judge  of  the  world  in  more  serious 
matters,  and  have  "  no  respect  of  persons !"     Let 


dangeTonsly  with  dark  subjects,  is  always  too  stout 

and  manly    to    occupy  itself  seriously  with  the 

angle  of  a  genuflexion  or  the  cut  of  a  lawu-slecve. 

If  we  have  few^  or  no  great  Hellenists  in  Scotland, 

we  have   no    Puseyites — ^that  is,  none  of  native 

\>reed — and  we  are  not  so  liable  as  certain  great 

Episcopal  soldiers  besouth  the  Tweed  to  be  shaken 

OTXt  of  our  propriety  by  the  bluster  of  the  foolish 

old  dotard  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

IlL  The  Scottish  Universities  may  boast  further, 
diat  they  are    free   from   the   despotism  of  the 
ArjsTocRACY  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  planned  for 
Uie   education,   not   of  gentlemen,   but  of  men. 
N'^w,  a  gentleman  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  a  man 
if  something  better ;  and  it  is  tlie  proper  business 
•'ri  Universities  to  eiducate  men.     We  talk  of  the 
"•republic  of  letters,"  and  we  talk  wisely;  it  is 
the  glory  of  intelligence,  as  of  beauty  and  of  holi- 
aesF,  to  have  "  no  respect  of  persons,"  but  to  allow 
the  gift  of  God  freely  to  beam,  with  its  fresh  native 
li:Ktre,  upon  all.     But  the  English  Universities,  we 
are  told,  are  institutions  for  educating  "  gentle- 
zaen  f  and  Mr.  Sewell  and  the  other  Conservative 
•i«.<rtor9  there  hold,   either  that  mere   men  and 
•a-^senters  (not  being  gentlemen  and  churchmen) 
-hoold  not  be  educated  at  all  academically,  or  that 
:hey  should  be  kept  apart  (proculj  0  procul !  este 
profam)  from  the  sacred  aristocratic  conclave  at 
hesbd-qnarters,  and  licked  into  a  less  smooth  shape 
ny  doctors  of  their  own  choosing  at  Manchester 
^d   Birmingham.    The  fop  in  Shakspeare  does 
not  disown  the  breath  of  an  "  unmannerly,  unhand- 
some corpse,"  coming  ''betwixt  the  wind  and 
kid    nobility"   with  a  more  potent   disdain  than 
your  regular  man  of  Exeter  or  Merton  recoils 
from  the  tonch  of  an  **  irreverent  dissenter/'  bom 
in   3ianchester  or  bred  in  Birmingham.     If  the 
oourse  of  travel  ever  leads  him  to  the  smoking 
capital  of  the  north-west,  he  passes  through  it, 
like   poet  Southey,  as  quickly  as  possible,   not 
'-^  '^vring  that  Dr.  Vaughan  exists.     Now  of  all 
this  foppery  we  know  nothing  in  Scotland.     On 
ihe  benches  of  a  Scottish  University,  a  young 
Duke  of  Argyle,  and  the  shepherd's  son  in  Glen 
Etive  behind  Ben  Cruachan,  sit  together  as  young 
■ken;    and   the   red  gown  suits  to  the  back  of 
the  peasant  as  fitly  as  on  the  back  of  the  peer. 
Th'?re  is  no  difference — that  is,  within  the  walls  of 
the  University ;  for,  without  the  gates,  my  young 
duke  may  spend,  without  the  slightest  difficulty, 


membering  that  Robert  Bums  was  not  the  issue 
of  aristocratic  loins,  that  Martin  Luther  was  a 
miner's  son,  and  that  in  ancient  times,  before 
bishops  were  known,  great  things  were  done  in 
the  world  by  fishermen  and  tentmakers. 

So  much  for  the  three  grand  points  of  contrast 
by  which  the  Scottish  Universities  stand  charac- 
teristically and  favourably  forward  against  the 
English.  These  three  points  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be  seized  distinctly  by  every  person  who 
would  thoroughly  understand  the  Scotch  or  reforoi 
the  English  system  of  academical  teaching.  But 
we  are  not  pleading  a  case:  the  reverse  of  the 
Scottish  picture  must  also  be  shown.  To  this  we 
now  proceed. 

The  first  and  most  glaring  defect  that  strikes  us 
in  the  Scottish  system  is  one  altogether  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  of  which  the  counterpart  is  to  be 
found  neither  in  England,  nor  in  Germany,  nor  in 
any  part  of  the  world  that  we  know.     Look  at 
that  little  girlish-faced  boy  with  the  jacket,  trund- 
ling a  hoop  along  the  road  to-day,  and  to-morrow 
playing  at  marbles  on  the  esplanade  :  this  "  laddie," 
as  we  say  in  our  kind  dialect,  with  a  heart  alto- 
gether innocent  of  the  idea  that  Latin  books  were 
made  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  toiluring 
sc}ioolboys,  will  the  day  after  to*morrow  be  clad 
in  cardinal's  colour,  and,  marching  solemnly  into 
the  grey  old  lecture-room  of  some  profoimd  Hu- 
manist, will  sit  himself  down  along  with  dozens 
like  himself,  and  be  surprised,  for  the  first  time 
in   his  life  to  hear  himself  addressed  with  ttie 
designation.    Gentlemen — students  !    and    other 
grave  academical  titles  of  that  kind ;  and  to  have 
his  ears  besieged  by  learned  prelectors  on  Gik)lic 
Digamma,  the  Indo-European  languages,  the  logi- 
cal faculty,  the  esthetic  instinct,  the   objective 
and  the  subjective,  and  so  forth.    With  the  as- 
sumption of  that  crimson  cloak  he  is  to  be  meta- 
morphosed, by  a  single  jump,  from  a  boy  into  a 
young  man,  from  a  scholar  into  a  student.     1^ 
learned  professor  of  Greek  or  logic  takes  him 
under  a  five  months'  drill — ^(he  professors  of  ma- 
thematics, of  moral  and  natural  philosophy,  do  the 
same  in  their  turn ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  four  years' 
curriculum,  when  he  has  been  dubbed  with  the 
comprehensive  title  oi  Master  of  Arts y  he  is  only 
eighteen,  and  scarcely  old  enough  in  mental  de vehe- 
ment to  have  his  name  enrolled  as  an  entrant  at 
an  English  or  a  German  University.     Now  what 
do  we  gather  from  this  ?     Plainly  that  the  cur- 


ten  times  as  much  in  a  week,  on  mere  eating,   riculum  of  arts  in  a  Scottish  University,  while  it 


thinking,  clothing,  furniture,  and  tobacco,  as  the 
-hepheid*s  son  spends  during  the  whole  session 
^A  six  months.  The  English  Universities  are 
*aianted  only  by  the  rich.  The  great  majority 
of  Seottisb  students  are  poor,  and  live  in  the  very 
InnaMest  style,  202.  or  less  covering  their  whole 


professes  to  be  academical  in  its  character,  and 
holds  forth  a  University  show  to  the  world,  is,  in 
fact,  such  a  curriculum  as,  taken  altogether,  is  more 
fitted  for  the  upper  classes  of  a  good  school  than 
for  a  University,  properly  so  called ;  for  it  has 
always  been  understood  that  whatever  suljects 
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were  prelected  on  at  a  University,  they  should  be 
taught  up  to  the  highest  point  that  the  work  of 
teacliiug  naturally  reaches ;  and,  accordingly,  that 
the  inculcation  of  grammatical  and  other  elements 
into  the  unripe  minds  of  mere  boys  is  a  function 
altogether  abhorrent  from  the  idea  of  a  University, 
and,  wherever  it  is  performed,  must  necessarily 
degrade  such  an  institution  into  the  secondary 
character  of  a  mere  school. 

Now  heri3  lies  the  evil  of  the  Scottish  academical 
system,  as  seen  and  declared  by  the  greatest  of 
recent  Scotsmen,  Dr.  Chalmers,  many  years  ago : — 
**We  are  weak  throughout,  because  weak  radi- 
cally"    They  lay  no  foundation  where  it  ought  to 
be  laid,  at  the  preparatory  schools,  and  then  clum- 
sily attempt  to  remedy  that  blunder  by  doing 
the  proper  school  work,  where  it  never  can  be 
satisfactorily  done,  at  the  University.     So  long  as 
they  persist  in  this  system,  the  academical  character 
of  the  Scotch  will  necessarily  remain  at  a  very 
low  grade.      For  how  does   the    thing  work? 
Either  the  professor,  accommodating  himself  to 
his  circumstances,  which  seems  the  wise  course, 
ceases  to  be  a  discusser  of  grand  principles,  and 
becomes  an  inculcator  of  beggarly  elements,  dofik 
the  professor  in  fact,  and  dons  tlic  schoolmaster, 
or,  maintaining  his  position  as  an  academical  lec- 
turer, he  flies  over  die  heads  of  his  smooth-cheeked 
audience,  admired  but  not  understood ;  or  finally, 
attempting  to  combine  both  functions,  his  natural 
One  of  professor  and  his  forced  one  as  school- 
master, does  neither  well,  but  lamentably  bungles 
both.     At  present,  perhaps  the  safer  extreme  for  a 
Scotch  professor,  certainly  in  the  junior  classes,  is 
to  sink  himself  altogether  in  the  schoolmaster ;  he 
will  thus,  though  disappointing  the  expectations  of 
the  talented  few,  be  sure  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  mediocre  majority.    But  though  this  changing 
of  the  University  altogether  into  a  school  be  per- 
haps the  wiser  extreme,  as  matters  now  stand,  yet 
the  country  pays  for  it  dearly,  in  more  respects 
than  one;  and  the  University,  of  course,  loses 
9tattM,  *^  having  a  name  to  live,  while  it  is  dead/' 
For  it  is  manifest,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  young 
tmen  will  not  suffer  themselves,  in  all  the  pomp  of 
their  crimson  gowns,  to  be  treated  (though  such 
treatment  were  the  best  for  them)  altogether  as 
mere  boys — ^the  school  discipline  is,  in  fact,  only 
in  a  very  partial  degree  capable  of  being  applied 
to  college  attendance ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it 
not  sad  that,  in  order  to  keep  our  academical 
teachers  down  at  a  level,  yet  too  high  for  the 
crude  masses,  we  should  run  the  danger  of  filling 
our  d^rs  with  men  altogether  unfit  to  stimulate 
the  young  flights  of  the  select  few — ^men,  in  fact, 
whose  whole  cut,  and  style,  and  notions  are  those 
of  the  schoolmaster,  and  not  of  the  professor  ?^  We 
say  this  with  the  highest  respect  for  the  school- 
master's functions ;  many  schoolmasters  there  may 
be,  and  no  doubt  are,  who  have  within  them  every 

*  It  is  a  common  notion  in  England  tbat  the  business  of  a 
Scotoli  professor  consists  merely  in  lecturing  to  the  students,  and 
that  he  performs  no  duty  of  (he  same  kind  as  that  performed  by 
the  tutors  in  the  English  .Uniycrsitie^.  This  may  be  true,  in  some 
measure,  of  some  classes  in  Edinburgh,  but  the  Scotch  professors 
generally  do  as  iftnch  of  tutorial  as  of  professorial ;  some  of  them, 
JA  fnct^  never  lecture  at  all,  or  very  rarely. 


qualification  for  the  higher  functions  of  the  pro- 
fessor. But  in  all  properly -educated  countries, 
the  work  of  a  professor  is  as  distinct  from  that  of 
a  schoolmaster,  as  the  work  of  an  attorney  is  from 
that  of  a  barrister.  Now  what  we  say  is,  that  the 
academical  system  of  the  curriculum  of  ails  in 
Scotland  has  a  direct  and  overpowering  tendency 
to  confound  this  wholesome  distinction,  and  to 
degrade  professors  into  schoolmasters;  nay,  it  is 
certain  that  this  degradation  has  taken  place  in  Scot- 
land to  no  small  extent,  and  must  go  on  becoming 
worse  unless  a  strong  and  decided  remedy  be 
applied.  What,  in  fact,  is  the  use  of  a  Hellenist 
with  the  learning  of  a  Boeckh,  and  the  imaginative 
elasticity  of  a  Miiller,  to  indoctrinate  a  few  idle 
boys  and  raw  clodhoppers  with  the  alpha  beta 
gamma  of  the  most  elementary  Greek  lore? 
Would  a  winged  Pegasus  condescend  to  do  heavy 
dray-horse  work  of  this  kind? — and  if  he  did, 
would  not,  according  to  Schiller's  beautiful  allegory, 
tlie  dray-horse  do  the  work  much  better  ?  But  we 
talk  not  of  Greek  only  :  the  unripe  age  and  insuffi- 
cient preparation  of  the  students  gives  an  air  of 
puerility  to  the  whole  studies  of  the  curriculum  of 
arts,  which  seriously  affects  the  general  intellectual 
cliaracter  of  the  Scottish  pupils.  The  nation  is 
deprived,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  benefit^  what- 
ever it  be,  that  the  existence  of  Universities,  as 
distinguished  from  mere  schools,  confers ;  the  tone 
of  all  the  learned  professions,  which  ought  to  draw 
their  nourishment  from  these  highest  seats  of  learn- 
ing, sinks ;  and  the  habit  of  higher  speculation 
ebbs  through  the  whole  land,  and  loses  itself,  like 
some  Tartar  rivers,  in  the  sand. 

We  must  now  look  a  little  deeper,  and  inquire 
whence  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  comes,  that 
Universities  which,  for  young  men,  are  places  of 
study  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  should  in  Scot- 
land be  to  a  great  extent  mere  drill-shops  for 
boys.  Now,  though  there  may  be  other  causes  for 
this,  and  though  it  may  be  partly  owing  to  mere 
accident  (for  it  is  not  wisdom  to  attempt  account- 
ing for  everything),  we  cannot  but  feel  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction,  that  the  n^in  cause  of 
so  remarkable  a  peculiarity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
cliaracter.  and  constitution  of  the  Scotch  Church. 
The  Church  is,  in  all  countries,  one  of  the  great 
feeders  of  the  Universities ;  and  for  this  plain  reason, 
that  the  Christian  ministry  is  essentially  and  in- 
herently a  learned  profession,  being  built  upon  a 
foundation  of  historical  facts,  stretching  far  into  the 
past,  and  pointing  upward  from  the  centre  of  self- 
consciousness  as  high  as  the  highest  flight  of  human 
speculation  can  reach.  It  will  be  found,  accord- 
ingly, if  the  roll  of  any  Scottish  class  in  the  arts 
be  examined,  that  at  least  one  half,  in  some  classes 
two-thirds,  or  even  four-fifths,  of  the  students  are 
connected  with  the  Church,  either  directly,  as  pro- 
bation ministers,  or  indirectly,  as  schoolmasters. 
In  this  situation  of  mutual  dependance  the  degree 
of  learning  existing  in  the  University  will  neces- 
sarily be  measured  by  the  existing  standard  in  the 
Church.  The  University  teachers  must  needs 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  wants  and  capacity 
of  the  majority  of  the  students.  '  Now  the  Scottish 
Church  (including  under  this  term  all  the  Presby- 
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terian  CSmrchea,  volantaiy  or  establiflhed,  in  that 
country)  is  not  a  learned  Church,  nor  a  Church 
tbat^  by  its  constitution,  naturally  creates  any  de- 
mand for  high  academic  attainments.    A  Presby- 
terian minister  has  two  fields  in  which  he  may 
display  his  energies ;  first,  the  field  of  parish  duty, 
a  field  at  once  the  most  obvious  and  the  most 
urgent,  and  on  which,  therefore,  the  most  noble 
nunds  in  the  Church — like  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers 
and  the  present  Dr.  Guthrie — ^will  be  most  eager 
to  expend  their  strength ;  then  the  field  of  synodal 
debate,  and  the  conduct  of  public  business  gene- 
rally.   In  these  two  directions,  accordingly,  we 
see  the  Scottish  ecclesiastical  mind  put  itself  for- 
ward with  an  ardour  and  assiduity  truly  admir- 
able; but  in  neither  of  these  fields  is  there  any 
demand  for  academical  learning  of  a  high  order. 
The  qualifications  for  the  first  field    being    of 
the  heart  rather  than    of   the    head,   and    dis- 
tincdou  being  achieved  in  the  second  field  rather 
by  a  natural  quickness  of  tongue,  and  shrewd 
practical    sagacity,    than    by    any    great    depth 
of  thought,  or    ponderous  architecture    of   eru- 
dition,  it  is  plain,  therefore,  that    if   learning 
and  philosophy  are  to  prosper  in  a  Church  so 
constituted,  they  can  prosper  only  by  means  of 
artificial  fostering  and  special  care ;  for  native  to 
the  soil  assuredly  they  are  not.    Turn  your  eye 
for  a  moment  over  the  goodly  list  of  D.D.s  that  at 
present  studs  the  various  clerical  lists  in  our  Scot- 
tish Almanack,  and  you  will  be  astonished,  if  you 
consider  coolly  how  very  few  of  these  grave  seniors 
who  "are  called  RABBf  have  done,  or  pretended 
to  do,  anything  notable  in  the  literary  or  scientific 
world.    All  practical  men  in  Scotland  know  that 
these  persons  have,  in  the  general  case,  not  only 
done  nothing  to  entitle  them  to  an  academical  title, 
but  that  they  have,  in  fact,  no  time,  and  often  no 
inclination,  to  do  so.    Some  of  them  may,  perhaps, 
have  hashed  up  a  few  old  arguments  against  Deists 
and  Atheists  into  a  popular  shape,  and  for  this 
exploit  stand  high  with  a  few  old  gentlemen  and 
young  ladies  in  the  parish  to  which  they  belong ; 
but  the  great  majority  of  these  reverend  titulara 
owe  their  titles  to  no  pretence  of  learning  or  science 
in  any  shape,  but  to  the  mere  fact  of  their  having 
attained  a  certain  status  among  their  ecclesiastical 
brethren,  whether  by  faithful  and  long-continued 
performance  of  parochial  duty,  or  by  great  and 
notorious  expertness  in  polemical  debate.     Others 
have  been  materially  assisted  to  that  dignity  by  the 
fact  of  their  having  friends  or  relations  in  the 
dose  corporation  of  professors  who  distribute  such 
honours ;  for  these  things,  according  to  the  Scottish 
academical  usage,  are  always  "  done  in  a  corner." 
It  were  endless  to  state,  from  blue-books  and  other 
evidences,  how  completely,  not  only  tlie  Hebrew 
languages   and  Oriental  literature,  but  Biblical 
criticism  generally,  have  been  neglected,  or  rather 
syBtematically  ignored,  by  the  Scottish  Church  ; 
it  IB  not  the  business  of  this  article  to  set  forth  in 
detail  the  proofs,  whose  name  is  legion,  that  the 
Scottish  Church  does  not  require,  or  demand,  a 
high  degree  of  academical  learning  from  its  en- 
trants ;  but  sufficient  has  been  hinted  to  show  that 
a  tAtite  of  things  exists  which  is  of  itself  sufficient 


to  explain  the  extreme  puerility  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  classes  of  arts  in  the  Universities.  Add  to 
what  has  been  already  said  the  fact,  that  the  livings 
of  the  Scottish  Church,  parochial  and  academical, 
are  generally  very  meagre,  and  that  consequently 
the  Presbyterian  pulpit  is  a  post  of  ambition  only 
to  the  lower  classes,  and  that  the  schools,  which 
are  a  sort  of  half-way  house  to  the  Church,  have 
for  centuries  been  left  in  a  most  degraded  position, 
and  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  why 
the  standard  of  attainments  in  a  Scottish  Greek  or 
Humanity  class  is  so  low.  A  few  gentlemen  in 
Edinburgh,  belonging  to  the  legal  aristocracy,  may 
club  together  to  bring  dowm  a  band  of  English 
scholars  to  indoctrinate  their  sons  vnih  superior 
Greek,  but  the  peasants*  sons  in  Peebleshire,  ex* 
pectant  of  pulpit  or  school,  will  still  feel  themselves 
under  deep  obligations  to  the  erudite  Professor 
Dunbar  for  condescending,  not  merely  to  make  big^ 
dictionaries,  but  to  teach  small  grammars.  The 
shopkeepers  of  Aberdeen,  also,  we  may  suppose^ 
are  very  well  pleased  to  get  Professor  Blackie  to 
play  the  Latin  tutor  to  their  chicks,  who,  if  the 
academical  standard  were  higher,  might  never  see 
the  inside  of  a  University  at  all,  but  be  content 
with  the  vulgar  inculcation  of  a  good  commerciaL 
school. 

But  the  Church,  low  as  it  is  in  its  educational 
standard,  is,  after  all,  the  best  friend  that  the 
Universities  have  in  Scotland ;  for  it  is  the  only 
one  of  the  learned  professions  that  insists  that  those 
who  join  its  body  shall  have  attended  regularly 
on  all  the  classes  of  the  full  curriculum  of  arts. 
The  medical  bodies  require  attendance  only  on 
certain  classes;  the  corporation  of  advocates,, 
though  by  far  the  best  educated  body  in  Scotland^ 
require  attendance  on  no  classes  at  all ;  and  not 
even  the  Church  requires  the  production  of  the 
lowest  academical  degree,  as  a  passport  to  its 
honours  and  emoluments.  We  are  not,  therefore, 
to  wonder,  if  the  whole  matter  of  degrees  in  the 
Scottish  Universities  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
state;  for  not  only  are  these  institutions  totally 
destitute  of  that  aristocratic  lustre  which  enhaloes 
the  grey  cloisters  of  the  south,  and  gives  a  glory 
to  their  smallest  acts,  but  the  degrees,  such  as 
they  are — and  we  believe  they  are  for  the  most 
part  now  as  good  as  English  degrees — lead  to 
nothing :  a  young  man  loses  nothing  by  not  having 
an  academical  degree  from  the  faculty  of  arte, 
and  he  gains  nothing  by  liaving  it  Thus  not  the 
low  state  of  learning  only  in  the  Church,  but  the 
whole  temper  and  habit  of  the  learned  professions 
in  Scotland,  seem  to  have  conspired  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  standard  of  academical 
learning  in  that  country  on  as  low  a  level  as 
possible. 

We  have  in  the  above  remarks  confined  our- 
selves solely  to  the  condition  of  tl:e  faculty  of  arte 
in  the  Scottish  Universities,  both  because,  as  a 
foundation,  it  necessarily  affects  the  whole  profes- 
sional structure  raised  on  it,  and  because  it  is  that 
faculty  in  which  the  public,  as  a  body,  has  the  most 
direct  and  special  interest.  But  it  were  onsy  to 
show  in  detail  how  all  the  learned  professions 
in  Scotland  arc  necessarily  lees  learned,  and  less 
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removed  from  tlie  natiire  of  mere  trades,  just  in 
proportion  as  they  have  no  connexion  with  the 
faculty  of  arts  in  the  University,  and  as  that 
faculty  is  low  in  its  stature  and  puerile  in  its 
function.     The  Edinburgh  medical  faculty,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  great  glory  of  the  Scottish  Univer- 
sities ;  but  what  man  of  sense  looks  for  the  main- 
tenance of  that  school  at  its  present  eminence  to  a 
mere  narrow  course  of  professional  stndy,  and  not 
ratiier  to  a  healthy  expansion  and  liberalising  of 
It?    How  many  young  men  have  their  powers 
cramped  and  their  views  lowered  by  entering 
prematurely  on  a  confined  course  of  purely  pro- 
fessional study  ?    Your  man  of  mere  professional 
detail  never  sees  in  the  right  light  and  connexion 
even  what  is  before  his  nose.  Philosophy  is  the  eye 
of  science ;  professional  study  can  but  supply  the 
tools,  which  the  man  of  general  culture  knows 
how  to  use.     So  it  is  also  with  the  law.     Our 
Scottish  barristers  have  a  high  and  well-deserved 
reputation  for  general  learning,   as  well  as  for 
professional  acuteness.     This  arises  partly  from 
the  nature  of  the  profession  itself,  which  demands 
various  knowledge,  partly  from  tiie  circumstance 
that  its  members  generally  belong  to  a  class  of 
society  which  has  more  opportunity  for  a  high 
culture   than  tliat    class   out  of  which   church- 
men   are  generally  drafted;    but,  of   all    men, 
the   barrbters,  botii   in  England   and    Scotland, 
are  that  body  which  does  least  by  art  and  system 
to  improve  its  natural  advantages  as  an  intellectual 
ror]>oration.     Like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  Hero- 
dotus describes  their  agriculture,  they  expect  Nature 
to  do  everything;  and  instead  of  ploughs  and 
harrows,  vnih  much  toil  and  skill,  turn  in  a  few 
grunting  pigs,  with  their  random  snouts,  to  trim 
both  ground  and  seed.    This  looks  very  heroic. 
But  Nature  will  not  be  mocked ;  and  accordingly, 
the  most  superficial  observation  will  teach  those 
who  have  ey^s  to  see,  that  the  present  looseness  of 
preparatory  legal  education  in  Scotland  has  done 
muck  to  lower  the  body  of  Scottish  advocates  in 
public  estimation,  an  estimation  which  can  never  be 
raised  by  that  other  practice,  the  original  sin  of  our 
^>nptitutiony  whereby  professional  advancement  at 
4 lie  bar  is  made  to  follow  more  upon  party  connex- 
ions, and  superficial  showy  qualifications,  than  upon 
sound  judicial  knowledge  tested  in  any  rational 
way :  a  state  of  affairs  this,  which,  if  it  be  not 
improved,  has  a  plain  tendency  to  end  in  dimin- 
ifthiiig  more  and  more  the  number  of  thoroughbred 
jurists  that  adorn  the  higher  walks  of  the  legal 
])rufo8sion,  and  peopling  the  Parliament  House 
with  a  degenerate  progeny  of  creeping  tradesmen 
and  flighty  adventurers. 

I'he  scope  of  the  preceding  remarks  leads  to  the 
following  practical  propositions  for  the  reform  of 
the  Scottish  Universities,  with  which  we  shall  con- 
dude. 

I.  Let  the  Universities,  in  the  first  place,  put 
tl.  em  selves  in  a  favourable  position  before  the 
public,  by  fixing  a  general  uniform  standard 
oi  entrance  examination,  without  which  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  student  to  take  out  a 
matriculation  ticket.  Matters  are  now  (from  the 
in>j>rovement  of  the  schools,  and  other  causes)  quite 


ripe  for  a  measure  of  Hiiskind,  wbid,  indeed, 
cannot  be  delayed  longer,  withont  fixing  on  the 
holders  of  University  offices  a  brand  of  disgrace 
which  even  a  Scottish  public,  accustomed  to  the 
lowest  standard  in  these  matters,  will  mark  for 
reprobation. 

II.  Tliat  in  order  to  render  generaUy  all  academi- 
cal degrees  not  honorary  satisfactory  to  the  learned 
professions  and  the  public,  boards  of  examiners 
shall  be  appointed  in  connexion  with  all  the 
Universities,  composed  either  not  at  all  or  only 
partly  of  professors.  Examiners  to  be  paid  by  the 
public. 

III.  That  in  order  to  make  honorary  degrees 
more  honourable,  and  generally  to  prevent  the 
abuses  of  the  close  oorporation  system,  as  now 
practised,  the  graduates  of  die  Scottish  Universitiea 
shall  be  restored  to  their  lost  rights,  and  take  tlieir 
place  in  convocation,  as  in  England.^ 

IV.  That  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  Univer- 
sities in  their  endeavours  to  raise  the  standard  of 
academical  education,  the  different  Churches  should 
forthwith  (there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  delay) 
put  an  end,  by  solemn  act  of  Assembly,  to  the 
slovenly  practice  of  Presbyterial  examinatioD,  as 
now  existing,  and  institute  at  aU  the  University 
towns  regular  boards  of  examination  for  young 
divines,  composed  partly  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  Church,  partly  of  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity, or  other  learned  laymen. 

V.  That  the  faculty  of  advocates,  besides  the 
present  purely  legal  examination,  should  test  the 
qualifications  of  their  entrants  by  examination  in 
history,  the  philosophy  of  law,  and  other  subjects 
closely  connected  with  jurisprudence,  and  forming 
a  part  of  the  regular  University  curriculum  in 
Edinburgh. 

VI.  That  the  Government  should  add  to  the 
Universities  efficient  chairs  on  subjects  of  great 
practical  importance;  such  as  history,  English 
literature,  and  natural  history,  at  present  either 
non-existent,  or  placed  in  a  position  of  undue  sub- 
ordination; and  insist  that  these  chairs  should 
receive  their  proper  places  in  the  regular  Univer- 
sity curriculum. 

VII.  That  the  Government  and  benevolent  pri- 
vate individuals  should  add  to  each  of  the  Scottish 
chairs  a  certain  number  of  fellowships,  to  be  held 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  on  condition  that 
the  holder  shall  act  as  tutor  to  the  professor  to 
whose  chair  he  is  attached. 

VIII.  That  the  Test  Acts  be  altogether  repealed, 
as  destroying  the  natural  character  of  the  Univer- 
sities, as  a  premium  on  hypocrisy,  an  encourage- 
ment to  mediocrity,  and  a  diagnce  to  a  free 
countr}\ 

Farbe  it  from  us  to  suppose  that  other  improve- 
ments may  not  be  easily  devised,  or  would  not  be 
greatly  desirable.  Everything,  however,  has  a 
beginning,  and  it  is  to  the  acknowledgment  ot 
existing  evils,  and  the  recognition  of  their  reme- 
dies, that  we  must  addresn  ourselves  in  the  first 
instance   in   every  labour  of  reformation.      Ihe 

•  The  rights  of  the  graduates  of  the  Scottish  UDiversitiw  ha.ve 
been  ably  advocated  bv  Dr.  Kilgour,  of  Aberdeen,  in  «*Five  Le"«" 
to  Lord  Aberdeen  on  tlniversity  Reform^'  recently  published. 
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lapeEficuiity  of  oar  academic  taaching  has  been 
die  cauae  of  repfoach.  to  our  national  character, 
ttd  it  is  a  reproach  to  which  our  national  cha- 
neter  is  most  cextaiiily  not  naturally  or  necessarily 
liftbJe.  Oa  the  contrary,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
&Hi  a  people  so  generally  remarkable  for  com- 
Umng  forethoug^ht  and  sound  knowledge  with 
^aagy  of  action.  Jt  ia  notorious  that  our  elemen- 
Ivy  teaching  renders  our  poorer  classes  immeasur- 


ably superior  to  those  of  any  other  European 
country — England  not  excepted.  In  the  higher 
branches  of  learning,  also,  we  have  no  scarcity  of 
distinguished  individuals ;  but  it  is  the  education  of 
the  average  of  the  classes  in  easy  circumstances 
for  which  institutions  should  be  adapted,  and  if  we 
fail  to  do  so,  we  turn  out  our  most  costly  work 
un&nished,  insufficient^  and  discreditable. 


CRAIGALLAN    OASTLE. 

{(kmlitttied  from  page  19.) 


CHAFT£R  Xni. 
Had  Mr.  "Rankin  1>e^i  an  anatomist  of  expression, 
be  would  havo  perceived  some  trepidation  in  the 
ziMmner  in  which  JBIdward  Turner  addressed  Sarah 
Gnham  during  the  ahop  interview  which  he  de- 
scribed to  his  friends  in  Mrs.  Findlay's.     The  truth 
18,  Edwardy  ^without  at  all  being  conscious  of  it,  at 
least  for  a  considerable  time,  had  become  deeply 
enamomred  of  the   heiress  of  Craigallan.    When 
love  takes  place  at  first  sight,  there  is  no  mistake 
about  it ;  but,  in  nnmberless  instances,  affection  lies 
dormant  in  the  ccue  of  those  who  see  each  other 
frequeniLy,  and  does  not  become  apparent  till  called 
forth  by  some  distinct  occurrence :  the  inflammable 
dement  ia  there,  but  fire  is  necessary  to  ignition. 
Byron  saya  that  between  likely  persons  friendship 
is  love  half-fledged     Edward  Turner  had   not 
got  the  length  of  friendship,  or  rather  he  over- 
leaped that  frigid  territory,  and  at  once  fell  a 
vicdm  to  the  all-absorbing  passion.    He  first  saw 
Sarah  in  church ;  and  he  could  not  recall  to  memory 
any  period  in  his  history  when,  entering  that  solemn 
piace,  lie  had  not  cast  his  eyes  upwards  to  the 
Oraigallan  gallery.     It  was  so  far  a  justification  of 
his  misplaced  devotion,  that  the  preacher  was  the 
dullest  divine  in  the  whole  presbytery ;  but  much 
it  18  to  be  feared  that  Massillon  himself  could  not 
have  monopolised  his  thoughts.   Some  people  have 
tbe  singular  faculty  of  arresting  the  attention  of  a 
distant  person  in  a  crowded  assemblage  by  con- 
tntned  staring ;  apparently,  Edward  did  not  possess 
this  magnetic  power,  as  Sarah  was  not,  untU  some 
•time  afterwards,  aware  of  his  predilection  for  her. 
Por  two  or  three  years  he  had  regularly  bent  his 
eyes  on  the  fair  girl,  as  she  sat  unconsciously  in  her 
pew;   but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  this 
Platonic  affection  could  not  last  for  ever.    When 
aommer  came  round  with  its  golden  hues,  he,  some- 
bow  or  other,  always  contrived  that  his  botanical 
excursions  should  take  the  direction  of  Craigallan. 
Saiah  was,  like  himself,  an  early  riser,  and  her 
morning  walks  were  almost  always  in  the  gardens ; 
and  as  the  side  that  lay  next  to  the  Allan  Water 
^ros  not  inclosed  by  walls,  but  merely  shrouded  by 
a  few  trees,  he  could  easily  see  the  mistress  of  his 
affections  through  the  interstices  of  the  foliage. 
Ilie  poor  lad  would  have  been  startled  had  any- 
body called  these  morning  adorations  by  the  name 
of  love;   bat,   alaa,  how  are  we  all  imposed  on 
by  worda  I     Foul  day  or  fair,  Edward  was  at  his 


post,  gathering,  or  pretending  to  gather,  speci* 
mens ;  for  in  him  the  expulsive  power  of  a  new 
affection  had  exemplified  its  mfluence.  Love 
was  fast  beating  science.  The  possession  of  an 
exotic,  that  bloomed  only  once  in  a  century,  would 
have  been  willingly  relinquished  by  him  for  the 
light  of  one  kind  smile  from  the  fiower  of  Craig- 
allan. And  yet  the  youth  wan  more  timid  than  a 
fawn.  The  moment  that  Oscar  came  barking  for- 
ward, as  the  harbinger  of  Sarah,  Edward  concealed 
himself:  one  fold  of  her  skirt  was  joy  enough  for 
him,  but  a  full  glance  of  her  laughing  face  was 
extatic  bliss.  Skilful  in  the  analysis  of  natural 
substances,  he  never  had  had  the  curiosity  to 
examine  his  own  feelings.  The  gulf  that  separated 
him  from  Sarah  was  so  great  that  instinctively  he 
regarded  it  as  impassable :  the  bare  idea  of  address- 
ing her  had  never  entered  into  his  wildest  dreams. 
There  are  things,  as  we  all  know,  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  our  minds  which  we  dare  not  stir  up ; 
they  pass  without  challenge,  because  we  willingly 
allow  them  to  pass  without  observation;  and  we 
go  on  in  life  in  a  state  of  voluntary  abstinence  from 
^1  concern  regarding  them.  And  so  Edward 
went  on  with  Sarah,  in  a  dreamy,  abstracted  mood, 
habit  leading  him  to  view  her  afar  off  on  week- 
days, without  knowing  or  caring  at  the  time  when 
this  was  to  end ;  the  only  gidding  principle  for  the 
time  being,  that  these  contemplations  afforded  him 
the  highest  amoimt  of  earthly  happiness  that  he 
had  yet  enjoyed.  Edward  was,  in  short,  very 
deeply  in  love ;  he  would  have  been  broken  on  the 
rack  before  he  would  have  had  the  audacity  to  have 
avowed  the  fact  to  any  human  being ;  and  he  would 
have  sunk  through  the  earth  had  any  one  charged 
him  with  the  audacious  crime.  But  however 
these  things  might  be,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  fact :  it  was  stubborn,  and 
could  not  be  disputed. 

For  long  after  the  interview  that  took  place 
between  Edward  and  Sarah  as  to  the  best  adhesive 
for  dried  plants,  Edward  was  scarcely  himself.  He 
made  many  mistakes  in  dealing  out  simples  and  com- 
pounds, and  had  not  the  vigilant  eye  of  Dr.  Anthony 
been  upon  him,  he  would  have  made  a  Spanish-fly 
blister  for  the  rheumatic  shoulders  of  Hayes  the 
grocer's  lady  too  pungent  by  many  degrees.  Nay, 
he  went  so  far  wrong  one  day,  as  to  forget  to  caress, 
in  the  presence  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon,  the 
name-daughter  of  ih&  said  Mrs.  Hayes — an  offence 
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doably  odious,  seeing  that  the  old  lady  was  un* 
usually  ill  at  the  time ;  which  blunder  convinced 
Mrs.  Fitzgibbon,  with  whom  he  was  rather  a 
favourite,  that  her  husband,  the  doctor,  did  not 
without  cause  complain  of  the  strange  and  unlooked- 
for  absence  of  mind  that  had  latterly  possessed  him. 
A  new  incident  gained  him  a  second  interview 
with  the  mistress  of  his  heait. 

It  po  happened  that,  on  coming  to  town  one  day, 
Mrs.  Martha  Martin  had  asked  and  obtained  the 
escort  of  Oscar ;  for  although  Martha  was  of  that 
age  and  appearance  that  was  likely  to  repel  rather 
than  attract  gallantry,  yet  the  housekeeper  alleged 
her  unwillingness  to  trust  herself  on  a  road  where 
so  many  loose -looking  fellows  were  to  be  met  with, 
unless  she  had  giiardianship  of  some  kind ;  and 
so  Oscar  became  her  champion.  In  gambolling 
up  and  down,  the  dog  drove  some  hard  substance 
into  his  foot.  In  endeavouring  to  deaden  the  pain, 
he  struck  it  repeatedly  on  the  ground ;  an  effort 
which,  of  course,  onlv  aggravated  the  complaint, 
and  sent  the  foreign  \x>dy  so  far  into  the  foot  that 
it  completely  disappeared,  and  the  part  swelled 
and  became  considerably  inflamed.  Poor  Oscar 
made  no  barking  complaint,  but  limped  on  three 
feet  as  fast  after  Martha  as  the  pain  and  his  increas- 
ing debility  would  permit.  As  it  was  on  the  home- 
ward, not  on  the  outward  part  of  her  embassy,  that 
Martha  was  most  anxious  for  canine  defence,  the 
animal  had  been  suffering  for  some  time  before  she 
missed  him,  and  when  she  did  think  of  him  and 
turn  about  to  look  for  him,  she  found  the  foot 
beyond  her  power  of  remedy.  Like  Sarah,  she 
was  much  attached  to  the  animal,  and  she  was  not 
only  grieved  for  the  agony  that  Oscar  was  evi- 
dently suffering,  but  she  was  anxious  about  the 
disturbance  that  would  be  felt  by  Sarah  at  the 
mishap  that  her  favourite  had  met  with.  Oscar 
could  walk  no  further ;  he  lay  down  and  moaned 
mournfully,  while  foam  came  from  his  moiith,  and 
water  from  his  eyes.  Martha  was  much  an- 
noyed when  she  thought  such  an  accident  had 
happened  under  her  own  eye.  She  appealed  to 
everybody  within  reach,  but  all  who  lifted  the  paw 
put  it  down  without  being  able  to  render  any 
relief.  By  mere  accident,  Edward  came  in  sight ; 
he  needed  no  request  to  interest  himself  in  Oscar, 
and  at  once  saw  the  nature  of  the  wound.  Getting 
some  of  the  bystanders  to  hold  the  animal,  the 
amateur  surgeon  laid  open  tlie  foot  with  his  pen- 
knife, and  extracted  a  small  iron  splinter ;  he  then 
took  a  box  of  healing  ointment,  which  he  was  car- 
rying to  a  patient,  and,  spreading  it  over  the  sore, 
covered  all  up  with  a  silk  handkerchief  funiished 
by  Martha.  Oscar  soon  felt  the  soothing  effects  of 
the  application,  and  licked  the  hands  of  his  deliverer 
in  token  of  his  gratitude.  Edward  gently  led  him 
home,  kept  him  in  his  room  all  night,  and  next 
day  despatched  him,  convalescent,  in  one  of  the 
Craigallan  carts,  which  called  for  him. 

On  returning  to  the  castle,  Martha  told  the 
story,  and  dwelt  with  much  unction  on  theh  rma- 
nity  of  Edward,  and  how  thoroughly  his  iLaster 
had  approved  of  his  conduct.  In  a  day  or  two 
«ftcr.  Sarah  called  for  the  express  purpose  of 
thanking  Edward  for  his  kindness  to  the  dog; 


but,  true  to  his  timid  character,  he  ran  out  erf"  the 
shop,  and  left  Dr.  Anthony  himself  to  receive 
the  acknowledgments  of  her  who  was  ever  pre* 
sent  in  his  thoughts,  night  and  day.  For  several 
mornings  Edward  had  not  the  courage  to  go  in 
sight  of  Craigallan ;  but  at  last  he  could  no  longer 
resist  the  temptation,  and  ventured  to  his  old 
haunts.  Oscar  and  Sarah  came  forward  as  usual ; 
but  instead  of  keeping  within  the  limits  of  the 
garden,  Oscar,  on  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  strange 
form,  bounded  over  a  rustic  bridge,  and,  after 
dancing  round  Edward  with  the  most  obstreperous 
indications  of  joy,  seized  his  sleeve  with  his  teeth, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
detained  him  until  Sarah  came  across  the  bridge 
and  discovered  him.  When  she  had  made  her 
appearance,  Oscar  seemed  to  think  that  he  had 
sufficiently  performed  the  ceremony  of  introduc- 
tion, and  accordingly  he  let  go  his  hold  and  re* 
sumed  his  gymnastics.  Had  Edward  been  an 
urchin  stealing  apples,  and  caught  in  the  very  act, 
he  could  not  have  looked  more  foolish.  Barah, 
not  being  in  love,  felt  little  or  no  embarrassment, 
except  what  might  arise  from  seeing  his  trepida* 
tion,  which  was  so  excessive  that  she  was  some- 
what puzzled  w  hat  to  make  of  him. 

"  Oscar  seems  very  grateful  for  your  kindness 
to  him,"  said  Sarah. 

"I  hojie  I  am  not  intruding,'*  stammered  the 
blushing  Edw'ard.  "I  was  merely  gathering  some 
botanical  specimens  when  the  dog  came  out ;  but 
I  shall  go  away,  ma'am.  I  beg  your  pardon,, 
indeed  I  do — very  much." 

"  Oh,  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  with  any 
apologies,  it  is  I  that  have  to  thank  you.  Indeed,. 
I  called  the  other  day,  on  purpose  that  I  might  thank 
you,  but  did  not  see  you,  which  I  was  sorry  for." 

"  Yes,  ma*am,"  said  the  unconscious  youth. 

''  Do  yon  find  this  a  good  place  for  gathering 
specimens  ?" 

"  Very  good ;  but  I  am  going  to  give  it  up." 

«WhysoV" 

"  My  collection  of  field-specimens  is  so  complete 
that  I  do  not  require  any  more." 

*•'  And  do  you  not  intend  to  collect  garden-spe- 
cimens?" 

"  Nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure,  ma'am ; 
but  I  have  no  means  of  access  to  any  gardens." 

"  If  our  garden  contains  anything  that  you  would 
like,  you  are  most  welcome  to  visit  it.  I  am  sura 
my  father  would  not  hinder  you  in  the  least." 

"  Excuse  me,  ma  am,  I  am  so  confused  with  the 
sudden  coming  out  of  the  dog.  I  assure  you  I 
did  not  speak  of  garden-speoimens  with  any  view 
to  your  flowers.  I  beg,  ma'am,  that  you  will  believe 
me  in  this." 

"  Oh,  certainly ;  for  I  never  thought  of  it  in  thai 
light  If  you  come  and  take  some  flowers,  I  shall 
be  glad ;  for  it  will  so  far  put  me  out  of  debt  for 
Oscar's  business.  But  I  owe  you  more  than  that — '* 
and  now  she  motioned  as  if  she  would  take  out  he¥ 
purse. 

At  tliis  Edward  drew  himself  up,  and  casting  a 
haughty  glance  on  her,  uttered  the  word  "Madam I" 
in  a  tone  of  such"  resiiectful  yet  firm  rebuke^  that 
Sarah  was  glad  to  resume  her  former  posture.  He 
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doeed  the  interview  by  a  oeremoniooa  bow,  which 
flhe  TCtarned  with  great  kindness, 

''  He  is  a  strange  young  man,  that,*'  said  Sarah 
to  heraelf.  "  I  was  once  poor  as  he  is,  but  I  never 
bore  my  poverty  with  an  air  like  that  Come,  Oscar." 

Edward  was  in  no  hurry  to  avail  himself  of  the 
iavitation.  Althongh  thinking  of  it  every  blessed 
hoar,  he  conld  not  make  np  his  mind  to  enter  the 
gardens.  The  idea  of  offering  him  money,  too, 
galled  him  exceedingly.  In  his  adoration  of  Samh 
he  had  been  subject  to  elevation  of  mind,  and  had 
been  soaring  high  in  imaginary  hopes ;  but  this 
tender  of  cash  brought  him  back  to  his  sober 
senses,  and  showed  him  tliat  in  Sarah's  estimation 
he  was  only  a  shop-lad.  What  a  crash  this  was 
to  many  an  air-built  castle !  A  Pompeii  of  fanciful 
creations  were  overwhelmed  when  Sarali's  little 
hand  moved  in  the  direction  of  Mammon.  It  was 
well,  however,  for  Edward  that  he  had  received 
thb  mortification ;  for  otherwise  he  might  have 
gone  on  dreaming  and  prolonging  indefinitely  that 
aimless  existence  which  is  so  often  the  banc  of  tlie 
young.  The  idea  of  being  something  better  in 
8anh's  eyes  now  occurred  to  him,  but  how  to  be- 
come 80  he  vainly  attempted  to  conjecture. 

ISome  time  after  the  above  incident,  fkiward  had 
occasion  to  be  in  a  bookbinder's  shop,  and  there 
saw  a  scrap-book  containing  some  poetry,  drawings, 
and  dried  plants.  On  turning  to  the  beginning, 
he  there  found  Sarah's  name,  and  of  course  ex- 
amined the  precious  volume  with  great  curiosity. 
Some  of  the  specimens  were  named,  but  many 
were  not;  Edward  eagerly  took  up  a  pen  and  sup- 
piled  the  deficiency.  The  binder  was  angry  at  his 
interference,  and  on  Sarah's  calling  next  day  for 
the  volume,  he  told  her  apologetically  what  had 
happened.  So  far  from  being  displeased,  she  said 
that  the  young  man  had  supplied  information  which 
ehe  bad  for  some  time  been  at  a  loss  to  obtain,  and 
that  she  was  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  the 
trouble  he  had  taken.  This  message,  in  its  turn, 
was  didy  communicated  to  Edward,  who  resolved 
to  visit  Craigallan  forthwith. 

Accordingly,  next  morning  ho  arrayed  himself 
**all  in  his  b^t,"  and  pursuca  the  well-frequented 
road.  He  crossed  the  little  bridge,  got  tlirough 
the  thicket  of  trees,  but  saw  nobody.  He  com- 
msioed  work,  however,  and  was  fast  filling  his 
case,  when  Oscar  came  dashing  forward:  Sarah 
folbwed,  and  then  Edward's  teeth  fell  chattering 
in  a  manner  quite  pitiable. 

"So  you  have  come  at  last,"  said  Sarah.  ''I 
«n  gild  you  have  done  so,  as  I  would  not  have 
liked  that  any  friend  of  Oscar  should  go  imre- 
warded." 

"  You  are  rory  good,  ma'am,  very,"  replied  the 
Ushfol  Edward. 

*•  I  did  not  know,"  resumed  Sarah,  "  that  you 
^ere  a  botanist  I  thonglit  you  only  gathered 
flowers  to  make  medicines  with." 

''Par Jon  me,  I  am  no  botanist" 

*  Indeed  but  yf>u  arc,  for  you  marked  names 
en  my  scrap-book  very  prettily." 

filward  had  nothing  to  say  to  this,  and  so  the 
^fl^ersation  Hagged,  and,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, would  have  stopped  altogether,  for  he  was 


&8t  becoming  spell-bound.    Sarah  wos  not  dis- 
posed, however,  for  a  Quaker  interview,  and  she 
resumed  by  asking  him  if  he  had  ever  been  in 
the  gardens  before. 
"  Never,  ma'am." 
"  How  do  you  like  them  ?" 
"  Very  much." 

**  My  father  has  been  consulting  a  landscape 
gardener,  who  proposes  many  alterations.  Do  you 
see  anything  that  you  think  should  be  altered  ?" 

**  I  cannot  say,  ma'am,  that  I  am  a  judge  in  such 
matters,  but  if  I  were  to  alter,  I  would  have  fewer 
angles  and  more  curves." 

"  How  very  odd  I — That  is  just  what  the  English 
gardener  said !  And  how,  for  what  reason,  would 
you  have  the  curves  ?" 

"  To  vary  the  views  and  conceal  extent." 
**  Why,  you  must  have  been  studying  the  sub- 
ject !  That  is  the  very  reason  he  gave,,  also ;  and  my 
father  and  none  of  us  ever  thought  of  it ;  but  now, 
when  it  is  mentioned,  we  all  see  it."  Clever  lad,, 
thought  Sarah.  We  had  young  Taylor,  and  Smith,, 
and  Gregory,  and  a  whole  host  of  uppish  young 
men  at  dinner  yesterday,  aud  none  of  them  saw 
anything  wrong. 

Edwanl  was  plucking  some  ''last  leaves,"  when,, 
in  an  evil  hour,  John  Graham  came  up  to  him. 

"What  are  you  doing  there,  sir?"  roared  the 
lord  of  Craigallan. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Edward  submis- 
sively. 

'*  Beg  my  pardon ! — a  pretty  joke,  truly !  A 
young  rascal  breaks  into  my  grounds,  tramples 
down  my  flowers,  plucks  and  carries  them  oflF,  and 
then  coolly  begs  my  pardon !" 

In  gathering  a  nosegay,  Sarah  had  turned  a 
comer,  and  did  not  know  of  her  father's  approach, 
till  she  heard  him  speaking. 

"  Leave  the  ground  directly,  sir,  or  I'll  call  for 
the  dog!  Had  he  been  good  for  anything  he 
would  not  have  allowed  you  to  come  here." 

"  Sir,"  answered  Edward,  "  I  shall  gladly  leave 
your  garden,  but  allow  me  to  explain  that  I  camo 
here  merely  to  gather  specimens  for  a  botanical 
collection.  I  have  injured  neither  your  grounds, 
nor  your  flowers ;  you  will  see  from  my  case  that  I 
have  only  a  few  stems  and  flower-leaves.** 

"  I  don't  care  what  you  have,  sir ;  this  is  my 
garden,  not  yours,  aud  that  is  enough  1" 

Edward  bowed  low,  as  if  to  intimate  that  he 
acknowledged  having  committed  a  broach '  of 
etiquette.  As  he  turned  to  leave,  Sarah  addressed 
her  father. 

"  I  think  it  right,"  said  she,  with  some  confu- 
sion, for  she  dreaded  his  temper,  "  to  say  that  tho 
young  man  came  here  at  my  request  He  is  the 
same  young  man,  father,  that  cured  poor  Oscar." 

**  And  because  a  shop- boy  claps  a  plaster  to  a 
dog's  foot,  is  he  to  be  asked  into  our  garden? 
Why  not  have  given  him  sixpence,  at  once,  for  his 
trouble,  and  have  done  with  him  ?  I  am  surprised, 
Sarah,  thnt  you  .should  demean  yourself  by  asso- 
ciating with  such  low  people !" 

**  Low  men,  Mr.  Graham,  have  been  poor  men, 
but  poor  men  are  not  always  low  men ;"  and, 
tossing  his  head,   E<lward  walked  proudly  off; 
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taking  care,  in  crossing  the  bridge,  to  empty  the 
contents  of  his  case  into  the  water. 

''Is  my  former  poverty  always  to  be  cast  in 
my  teeth?**  muttered  Mr.  Graliam,  with  a  scow], 
as  he  looked  after  Edward. 

Sarah  never  thought  so  little  of  her  father  as 
now.  The  calm  bearing  of  the  humble  lad  con- 
trasted BO  strongly  with  the  rudeness  of  her  father, 
that  she  felt  abased  at  the  idea  of  the  comparison. 
The  germ  of  love  was  now  developed  within  her. 
That  poor  but  noble-minded  youth  had  been  in- 
sulted through  her  unthinking  invitation  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  had  had  his  feelings  more 
deeply  wounded,  even  after  her  explanation.  And 
now  an  interest  was  excited  in  him  that  could  not 
easily  be  eradicated — an  occurrence  had  happened 
so  marked  in  its  character  as  indelibly  to  be  I 
registered  in  the  tablets  of  memory,  and  to  work 
its  effects  on  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
hidden  parts  of  the  soul.  The  few  angry  words 
of  John  Graham  had  caused  his  daughter  to  cease 
to  be  a  girl,  and  changed  her  into  a  woman. 

Thenceforward  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Graham  took 
counsel,  and  Sarah  was  watched.  But  the  surveil- 
lance was  uncalled  for.  Sarah's  walks  became 
diminished  in  length  and  frequency ;  for  the  cares 
of  life  were  casting  their  shadows  before. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

On  leaving  Craigallan,  Edward's  first  emotions 
were  those  of  rage  against  Mr.  Graham ;  but  very 
soon  all  feelings  of  that  description  were  absorbed 
in  pity  for  Sarah.  A  hundred  times  he  bewailed 
his  rashness  in  accepting  an  invitation  which  he 
now  thought  he  ought  to  have  foreseen  would 
sooner  or  later  involve  the  simple-hearted  and 
benevolent  girl  in  some  misunderstanding  with 
her  parents,  whose  haughty  and  domineering  pride 
was  proverbial  over  the  whole  country.  He  re- 
turned to  his  shop-duties  in  a  state  of  thorough 
despair ;  for  he  now  saw  that  all  chance  of  inter- 
course with  Sarah  was  at  an  end.  No  longer 
dared  he  be  seen  among  the  woods,  or  wandering 
by  the  water-side ;  nay,  he  could  not  even  indulge 
the  hope  of  casting  a  stolen  glance  on  Sarah  in 
the  church,  for  fear  that  the  lynx  eye  of  some  of 
the  family  might  be  upon  him,  and,  seeing  the 
act,  bring  the  loved  girl  into  farther  trouble.  If 
I  but  knew  how  to  leave  Paulton,  and  where  to 
go,  was  his  cogitation,  I  should  leave  it  this  day. 
His  wish  did  not  long  remain  ungratified.  The 
dispeptic  gentleman  for  whom  he  had  prescribed 
in  defiance  of  the  principles  of  Dr.  Anthony 
called  at  the  shop  that  very  forenoon. 

"  I  want  some  more  of  tliat  medicine,  my  lad ; 
the  last  did  me  a  world  of  good,"  said  the  stranger, 
who  was  a  bluff  old  man.  "  I  suppose  you 
intend  coming  out  for  a  doctor.'* 

"  I  have  not  the  means  of  coming  out  for  any- 
thing." 

"  But  have  you  the  desire  to  come  out  for  any- 
thing ?" 

"  Of  that  perhaps  too  much,  sir." 

"  Then  where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  always  a 
way." 


''But  I  cannot  be  a  doctor  without  going  ta 
college,  and  I  have  not  money  to  pay  for  the  daasea ; 
nor  would  I  know  how  to  live  supposing  I  were  at 
the  classes." 

"  I  was  just  coming  to  that^  but  you  young  men 
are  so  quick.  Can't  you  go  to  St  David's  College, 
carry  off  a  bursary,  take  some  private  teaching,  and 
pay  your  fees,  and  live  as  thousands  have  done  be- 
fore yon  ?  " 

"  But  how  am  I  to  carry  off  a  bursary?"  asked 
Edward  curiously. 

*'  By  your  knowledge  of  Latin.  I  suppose  you 
know  it  pretty  well  ?" 

Edwaind's  swelling  countenance  fell  at  the  an- 
nouncement.   **  Alas,  sir,  I  do  not  know  Latin  I" 

**  Nonsense  f  replied  the  old  gentleman ;  '*'  or, 
if  you  do  not,  you  have  till  winter  to  pick  up,  or 
till  next  winter,  for  that  matter." 

Edward  reflected  for  a  little,  and  then  said: 
''  Now  I  think  of  it,  I  have  a  smattering  of  Latin 
from  reading  the  Pharmacopieia,  and  I  have 
got  some  from  botanical  names;  and  there  is 
Winters,  the  schoolmaster,  he  often  asks  me  about 
natural  history.  If  I  offer  to  tell  him  all  I  know 
about  it,  he  will  give  me  Latin  in  exchange.  1*11  do 
it   But,  sir,  are  ti^e  other  students  good  linguists  ?" 

"  I  can't  tell ;  but  go  on  as  you  propose.  I  was 
never  thoroughly  educated  myself,  and  I  have  felt 
the  want  of  it  all  my  life.  Begin  you,  therefore, 
at  the  foundation,  and  remember  that  learning  is 
easily  carried  about,  and  is  always  of  use.  Put  on 
a  bold  front ;  don't  admit  the  existence  of  impossi- 
bilities ;  lay  down  your  object  in  life,  keep  striving^ 
after  it  through  thick  and  thin,  and  there  is  no 
fear  of  you.     Are  you  proud  ?" 

"  In  some  things  I  am,  sir,  and  in  others  I  am 
weak  as  a  baby." 

"  Thought  as  much.  Well,  I  am  willing  to 
lend  you  some  money  to  buy  books  to  help  you 
on  in  your  studies." 

''  I  cannot  borrow  when  I  do  not  see  how  I  am 
to  repay." 

**  Don't  talk  nonsense !  I  see  how  you  can  repay, 
and  that  is  enough.  Here  are  five  pounds ;  give 
me  a  receipt.,  binding  yourself  to  refund  when  you 
are  able  and  willing;  and  if  I  should  be  dead 
before  that  time  comes,  give  it  to  some  lad  who 
may  then  be  as  poor  and  deserving  as  you  are 
now.  Don't  stand  staring;  write  out  the  docu- 
ment as  I  bid  you.     Have  you  any  relations?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  a  mother." 

'*  Do  you  write  her,  and  help  her  as  you  can  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Thafs  right  Now,  my  name  is  Hodges,  12, 
Todd-street,  St  David's;  call  on  me  when  you 
come  to  college,  or  write  me  before,  if  you  will. 
Even  if  you  get  into  any  scrape,  write  me ;  but 
mind  the  truth,  although  it  should  condemn  you. 
Farewell." 

"  Stop,  sir,"  cried  Edward.  "  I  have  not  thanked 
you,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  do  it  You  are 
so  different  from  any  person  that  I  ever  yet  met 
with :  so  mudi  kindness  to  a  stranger  quite  over- 
powers me." 

"  Don't  be  afraid.  I  never  act  from  caprice. 
Had  the  inquiries  I  made  of  you  not  been  satis- 
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fiMioiy,  I  flhotdd  not  h«ire  tioabled  myaelf  about 
yoiL  I  know  Mr.  Hoyes  here,  and  made  him  ask 
yoor  master.  When  a  master  speaks  well,  things 
are  not  fiur  wrong.  But  keep  down  pride ;  it  does 
nor  sort  well  with  poverty.  Always  dip  when 
the  wave  comes,  and  keep  i&  view  that  no  one  can 
Bit  in  Rome  and  qnarrel  with  the  Pope." 

Edward  now  saw  a  way  of  escape,  and  reso- 
ktelv  did  he  set  about  his  deliverance.  That 
ai^  he  oommenoed  his  studies  with  Winter,  the 
sckoohnsster,  and  next  morning  he  repaid  him 
a  botsnical  coin,  taking  care  to  get  as  much  Latin 
introduced  into  the  conversation  as  possible. 

AN   BPI60DE. 

In  a  small  cotti^e  between  Graigallan  and  the 
sea  ky  a  dying  child.  It  was  breathing  hard,  and 
seemed  near  its  last^  the  usual  domestic  remedies 
having  been  tried  in  vain.  The  mother  and  a 
neighbour  stood  by  the  bedside  in  speechless  agony. 
A  knock  at  the  door  recalled  her  to  her  senses,  and 
en  opening  it,  Martha  Martin  came  in,  accompanied 
by  a  servant  carrying  restoratives. 

''Many  thanks,"  said  the  mother,  ''but  she  can 
taknaething.  Slie  is  just  deeing  the  same  way 
that  her  sinter  did,  and  Jack  is  no  here  to  close 
her  eyes.  When  he  came  back  from  his  last  voyage 
he  turned  dussy  when  he  saw  my  look,  and  the 
black  ribbon  on  my  cap.  I  coiddna  speak,  but 
cried  and  pointed  to  Maggy,  and  then  he  saw  what 
we  had  lost  And  he  sailed  to-day ;  and  although 
he  kissed  her,  as  he  thought,  for  the  last  time,  he 
tried  to  make  me  believe  that  there  was  nae  danger. 
His  ship  is  lying  at  anchor  in  the  roads  there,  and 
he  daunia  come  on  shore  to  see  his  last  bairn  dee. 
Oh,  what  poor  folks  ha'e  to  suffer  I  I  should  greet 
my  een  out»  Mrs.  Martin,  but  I  canna  get  one  tear, 
and  my  very  heart  is  like  to  burst  Oh,  my  bairn ! 
mypoor  baimr 

"  Have  ye  sent  for  Dr.  Fit^bbon  ?' 

"I  have  had  naebody  to  send ;  and  I  never  was 
aUe  to  pay  him  for  Jessie." 

"  Never  mind  payment ;  I'll  pay  him  mysel'.  Rin, 
Betsy,  into  the  town,  and  bring  the  doctor,  as  fast 
as  ye  can." 

Betsy's  heels,  shod  with  mercy,  performed  their 
offiee  well;  and  on  arriving  at  Dr.  Anthony's 
die  found  ^e  shop  shut,  the  evening  being  now 
advanced.  She  went  round  to  the  kitchen  and 
told  her  story  to  her  contemporaries  in  the  phy- 
sidan'a  establishment,  who,  with  female  pity,  lis- 
toied  to  her  tale,  and  duly  conveyed  it  to  their 
master.  Anthony,  however,  was  tired — had  been 
mt  all  day ;  and  therefore  recommended  them  to 
try  some  other  doctor.  "  These  poor  people,"  said 
lie  to  his  wife,  "have  no  conscience.  I  attended 
tke  duld  of  that  sailor  before,  and  am  not  paid  to 
this  hour.  Hie  parish  won't  pay  when  it  does  not 
employ.  To  be  sure,  if  Graham  himself  had  sent 
kftm^he  might  have  paid,  but  as  for  his  house- 
keeper, how  is  she  to  pay?  I  have  had  my  time 
with  the  poor,  let  the  young  fellows  look  after 
tbem  now;  It  will  give  them  practice,  and  keep 
^ir  hand  in." 

Betsy  ran  to  another  leech,  he  was  in  the  country  ; 
to  A  second,  be  was  unwell ;  and  to  a  third,  bat  he 


was  out  amongst  his  patients ;  and  so  tke  anxious 
girl  could  but  only  call  in  at  Anthony's  kitchen  on 
her  way  home,  and  tearfully  tell  of  her  bad  success, 
and  again  implore  the  influence  of  the  domestics 
with  their  master.  It  was  of  no  use,  they  told  her, 
he  had  of  late  often  refused  similar  applications ; 
and  so  Betsy  had  to  retrace  her  steps  to  the  house 
of  mourning.  On  regaining  the  cottage,  she  found 
the  mother  and  Martha  silently  tending  the  bed  of 
death,  while  the  child  itself  was  visibly  declining. 
In  broken  accents,  Betsy  told  the  story  of  her  fruit- 
leas  mission. 

"  May  God  have  mercy,  for  man  has  none !"  said 
the  distracted  mother ;  and  she  sat  down,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  the  very  frenzy  of  despair 
begetting  an  unearthly  calmness,  now  that  the  last 
shred  of  hope  was  torn  from  her. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  the  husband 
came  in.    **  Is  she  living,  Molly  ?" 

The  mother  gave  a  low  shriek,  and  clasped  him 
in  her  arms ;  and,  leading  him  to  the  bedside,  im- 
plored the  child  to  look  at  its  father.  "  It's  father, 
Maggy  I — father,  come  o'er  the  sea  to  sea  his  ain 
Maggy !    A'ye,  look  to  father,  Maggy !" 

The  poor' child  lifted  its  fingers  as  if  to  tell 
that  it  heard  the  appeal  but  could  not  respond 
to  it 

'*  Dinna  tell  Aim  about  the  doctor,  it  would  drive 
him  mad,"  said  the  mother  apart  to  Betsy. 

A  visible  darkening  came  over  the  face  of  the 
sufferer,  and  the  onlookers  held  their  breath  so 
close  that  they  themselves  seemed  scarcely  to  live, 
BO  awing  was  the  suspense  induced  by  the  change 
and  the  apparently  near  approach  of  the  dread 
catastrophe.  But  although  the  power  of  death  was 
there,  its  hour  had  not  come.  Again,  however, 
another  blackening  swept  over  the  suffused  face, 
and  the  aailor,  in  a  choking  voice,  said  something 
about  the  doctor. 

**  He  has  been  sent  for.  Jack,"  said  his  wife. 

Shortly  after  Betsy  left  Dr.  Anthony's  kitchen, 
Edward  came  in,  and  to  him  the  case  of  the  sailor's 
diild  was  told. 

**  I  am  sure,  Ned,"  said  one  of  the  servants, "  I 
have  often  heard  the  poor  folk  say  that  you  have 
done  them  more  good  than  the  doctor  himsel'.  You 
should  go  out  and  see  the  poor  innocent" 

**  Certainly,"  said  Edward.  "  Give  me  a  crust  of 
bread,  so  that  I  may  be  taking  my  supper  by  the 
way." 

The  young  physician  lost  no  time  by  the  road, 
but  he  pursued  his  path  with  mixed  emotions ;  for, 
since  the  eventful  morning  in  the  garden,  he  had 
not  till  then  been  on  the  Graigallan  road.  Arriving 
at  the  hut,  he  made  his  way  to  the  bedside,  his 
entrance  and  appearance  exciting  no  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  bystanders,  who  were  all  absorbed 
by  the  state  of  the  suffering  babe.  A  single  glance 
showed  Edward  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost ;  and  so  he  took  out  his  lancet,  and  made  a  free 
incision  in  the  throat  The  blood  gushed  freely 
fi.rtli,  and  a  long-drawn  breath  from  the  child 
showed  that  respiration  was  about  to  resume  its 
functions  unimpeded.  The  wound  being  shortly 
after  stanched,  the  patient  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep, 
and  all  promised  to  be  well.     A  tear  gathered  in 
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the  weather-beaten  face  of  tbe  sailor,  and  the  lips  of 
the  mother  moved  as  in  silent  prayer. 

"  God  will  reward  yon,  my  bonny  man !"  said 
Martha,  a  tear  also  dimming  her  old  eye. 

The  sailor  clasped  Edward  by  the  hand  with 
his  horny  fingers,  and  the  grasp  was  like  that  of  a 
vice ;  but  he  could  not  speak  his  thanks.  Again 
the  door  opened,  and  another  sailor  came  in. 

"  Jack  Arthur,"  said  he,  "  if  you  are  going  on 
board  to  night,  come ;  for  a  breeze  is  rising  ft'om 
the  sea,  and  it  will  take  ns  all  we  can  to  row  on 
board;  ani  if  we  are  missed,  or  the  brig  stands 
from  land,  we  will  both  of  us  get  our  leave,  or 
something  worse." 

The  warning  was  not  unnecessary ;  for,  unheeded 
by  the  inmates  of  the  cottage,  a  violent  storm  of 
wind  had  risen,  which  shook  the  frail  tenement  to 
its  foundation.  Tiie  trees  were  bending  and  creak- 
ing under  its  influence ;  while  in  the  distance  the 
howling  of  the  sea  was  heard  with  ominous  loud- 
ness. 

Jack  kissed  his  wife,  shook  hands  with  the  rest, 
and  darted  out  "No  lK>at  will  live  in  a  night 
like  this,"  said  his  wife,  trying  to  catch  him,  but 
he  burst  from  her  feeble  hold,  and  hied  to  the 
beach.  Edward  followed;  while  Martha  and 
Betsy  remained  to  watch  the  child.  On  reaching 
the  shore  they  found  that  the  boat  had  been  driven 
up  on  the  sand,  but  fortunately  had  sustained 
no  damage.  It  required  the  efforts  of  all  the 
four  to  launch  it  again;  and  as  the  storm  still 
rose,  the  wife  again  renewed  her  protest  against 
their  embarking. 

''O  Jack,  what  would  it  be  to  mo  to  have  a 
living  bairn,  and  lose  yon  ?  Dear  Jack,  stay ;  it 
may  clear  up  in  a  little." 

'*  Molly,  I  cannot  do  it  Joe  and  I  came  off 
without  leave.  Something  may  happen  to  the 
boat.  At  the  turn  of  the  tide  the  brig  will  bear 
off;  and  if  she  goes  out  to  sea  in  a  night  like  this 
with  two  hands  short,  the  whole  will  be  lost  Go 
back  to  the  house  with  this  gentleman ;  and  I  will 
put  a  light  up  above  the  other  light  at  the  boom 
there,  which  will  let  you  know  that  we  are  safe. 
Go,  now." 

AH  entreaty  being  in  vain,  the  two  sailors  waded 
into  the  water,  to  shove  off  the  boat ;  but  wind  and 
wave  being  against  the  little  bark,  it  made  no 
more  progress  than  if  it  had  been  a  feather. 
Occasional  gleams  of  the  moon  showed  the  help- 
less men  plying  their  oars  in  desperation,  their 
dark  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  whilst  sea  and 
hurricane  raged  with  continued  fury,  and  roared 
like  the  thundering  of  cannon  in  a  battle.  Edward 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  preventing  Mrs.  Arthur 
from  rushing  into  the  sea  in  her  vain  efforts  to  cry 
to  the  men  to  return.  After  a  long  and  weary 
hour  the  boat  went  out  of  sight ;  but  whether  out 
of  sight  because  further  from  the  shore,  or  whether 
swamped,  the  terrified  gazers  could  not  tell.  The 
night  became  blacker,  and  the  tempest  revelled  in 
its  strength.  For  many  nights  that  woman  had 
watched  over  her  babe,  without  scarcely  touching 
a  meal.  Tliinly  clad  now,  and  drenched  to  the 
skin,  she  stood  amongst  the  soaking  sand  and 
fipray,  strong  and  resolute  in  her  affection,  strain- 


ing her  almost  sigfatleas  eyes  in  her  eflforts  to  catch 
the  looked-for  object  on  the  black  surface  of  the 
angry  waters.  No  flagging  was  there,  no  fainting, 
or  weariness,  for  she  was  nerved  by  the  potency  of 
woman's  love,  and  could  afford  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  lashing  of  wind  and  storm. 

"Go  back  to  the  cottage  and  look  after  the 
child,  and  I  will  remain  here  and  tell  you  when  I 
see  the  lights,"  said  Eklward. 

"  I  will  not  leave  this  until  I  know  the  best  or 
the  worst ;  but  do  you,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  ran 
up  and  see  the  bairn." 

"I  cannot  leave  you  by  yourself." 

**  I  can  easily  take  care  of  myself— don't  be  afraid 
of  that ;  but  go  and  see  the  bairn." 

"  V^^e]l,  I  will  go ;  but  as  I  might  not  easily  find 
you  again,  come  back  with  me  to  the  tree  at  the 
bottom  of  the  road,  and  keep  hold  of  it  till  I 
return.*' 

This  she  agreed  to ;  and  Edward,  after  conduct- 
ing her  to  the  tree,  proceeded  back  to  the  cottage. 
The  child  still  slept,  but  the  two  fenuiles  were 
sadly  agitated. 

"  If  we  are  missed  out  of  the  castle  there  will 
be  a  terrible  business,"  said  Martha ;  *'  but  I'll  rather 
gi'e  up  my  place  than  leave  a  sick  bairn  by  itself 
in  a  house  like  this.  And  yet  I'm  loth  no  to  be  wi* 
my  young  mbtress  in  such  a  nicht  The  wind- 
makes  a  fearfid  noise  in  the  auld  castle,  and  if  she 
was  comin'  to  my  room,  and  finding  me  out,  what 
could  she  do  ?  But  she  has  o'er  muckle  sense  to 
raise  ony  alarm.  Gang  back,  sir,  and  see  how  the 
puir  woman  is.  I  doot  sair  she'll  be  a  widow  this 
niclit." 

I  dinna  wonder  at  Miss  Sarah  speaking  about 
that  lad,  thought  Martlia.  He's  a  brnw  callant,  and  a 
spirit  that  will  bring  him  to  something  yet  And 
then  she  added  aloud  to  Betsy,  "  Poor  fallow,  he's 
dreeping  to  the  skin !  He  would  be  better  of  some*> 
thing  inside  as  well  as  out ;  and  if  I  had  had  him 
up  the  way,  he  should  ha'e  had  baith ;  but  in  a 
miserable  place  like  this  there  is  naething  either 
for  soul  or  body." 

Edward  returned  to  the  mother,  and  told  her 
of  the  child's  safety. 

"  God  be  praised  I  But  oh,  sir,  that  is  a  terrible 
sea !  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  brig's  licht  since 
you  went  away,  but  the  waves  are  so  liigh  that  I 
can  only  catch  it  at  times.  See,  there  it  is 
again  1" 

"  So  do  I.  And  now,  as  I  live,  there  are  twO' 
lights,  one  above  the  other  !'* 

"  Dinna  say  that,  sir ! — dinna  say  it,  foi:  I  have 
been  hoping  against  hope;  and  if  I  was  to  be 
uplifted  and  again  cast  down,  I  couldna  live  after. 
Look  again,  sir,  for  I  daurna  look  mysel'." 

"I  am  not  mistaken,  there  are  two.  Look, 
quick  !  before  the  wave  rises  again !" 

**  I  see  !  I  see  I  I  see !  Blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord  I"  And  the  wife  and  the  mother  fell  down 
on  her  knees  in  grateful  adoration. 

Edward  took  her  home,  and  then  escorted  the 
two  females  to  the  castle,  and,  refusing  to  enter, 
walked  wearily  into  town ;  and  tumbling  into  his 
dark  garret,  ended  the  events  of  this  clieqnered 
night 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  began  at  last  to  discover 
tfiat  they  had  a  daughter,  and  that  if  they  did  not 
look  sharply  after  her,  she  would  not  only  as- 
sociate with  plebeian  persons,  but  acquire  plebeian 
nodons  without   ever  coming .  into  contact  with 
these  offensive  persons.    She  was  essentially  vulgar 
in  her  inind,  at  least  so  thought  Mrs.  Graham,  and 
had  foolish  ideas  about  poverty  not  being  inherently 
had  which  required  immediate  attention. 

•*I  am  sure,  mother,"  said  she  one  day,  "when 
wc  were  all  poor  before  uncle  died,  I  did  not 
fed  myself  a  bit  worse  than  I  do  now.  Indeed, 
I  nther  think  I  was,  upon  the  whole,  happier  then ; 
for  I  was  not  so  much  schooled  about  propriety, 
and  I  was  free  from  all  kind  of  restraint*' 

*  Child,  you  talk  like  a  fool !  In  genteel  life  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  restraint ;  the  whole  object  of 
gentility  is  ease ;  and  if  you  had  proper  views  you 
woald  feel  that  lofty  notions  of  decorum  would 
become  natural,  and  the  actions  flowing  from  them 
easy.  But  the  truth  is,  you  have  been  rather 
neglected  of  late,  and  therefore  you  must  make  up 
your  mind  to  go  from  home ;  and  when  you  see 
how  other  young  ladies  in  your  station  behave, 
you  will  discover  the  necessity  of  giving  up  all 
vour  oddities,  if  vou  mean  to  remain  in  civilised 
society  at  all.  I  have  good  accounts  of  Miss 
Starch's  finishing  boarding-establishment  at  St. 
IXivid*s,  and  we  mean  to  send  you  there  for  the 
winter;  and  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  you 
do  not  find  better  associates  there  than  druggists' 
boys.  Many  of  the  young  ladies  who  live  there 
have  colonels  and  majors,  honourables  and  right 
honouiables,  for  their  brothers,  cousins  and  fathers ; 
and  as  relations  are  allowed  to  call  on  Saturdays, 
you  will  in  die  course  of  the  winter  see  many 
people  of  distinction,  superior  even  to  those  you 
have  seen  here,  although  I  have  always  tried  to 
keep  our  circle  select.  For  my  sake,  for  your  own 
sake,  keep  up  your  dignity,  and  do  not  be  affront- 
ing the  family  with  any  of  your  out-of-the-way 
ftliurdities.  Mind  that  you  are  the  only  represen- 
tative of  the  house.  Had  I  only  had  a  son,  or  had 
you  not  been  a  daughter,  I  should  have  been  saved 
a  world  of  trouble." 

"  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  please  you,  mother ; 
especially  as  I  am  glad  at  the  idea  of  going  to  St. 
David's,  for  it  has  been  very  dull  here  for  some 
time.  But  in  older  that  I  may  not  misunderstand 
you,  please  say  what  it  is  that  you  particularly 
wish  me  to  attend  to." 

''That  is  easily  done.  Associate  with  none  but 
people  of  your  own  rank,  or  above  it,  and  do 
nothing  that  will  appear  strange  to  them." 
''But  has  God  not  made  us  all,  mother  ?" 
*'0f  course,  girl;  but  not  all  equally.  I  don't 
mind  patronising  poor  people,  by  subscribing  for 
them,  or  being  placed  on  a  committee  to  assist 
them;  but  as  for  visiting  them  in  their  dirty 
hooses,  and  hanging  over  their  beds,  nobody  but 
finnes,  or  hoya  who  cure  dogs,  should  do  that" 

"If  jGa  allude,  mother,  to  Dr.  Fitzgibbon's 
ycmg  msD,  he  saved  poor  Mrs.  Arthur's  dhild  the 
€t[ier  night" 
'^  Oh,  nonaense,  child !    How  can  you  be  imposed 


with  such  stuff!  There  is  no  such  thing  as  killing 
poor  people's  children.  If  you  see  them  at  death's 
door  to-night,  be  sure  that  they  will  be  all  right 
to-morrow.  That  old  woman,  Martin,  is  always 
at  far-fetched  inventions ;  but  I  have  told  her 
plainly,  that  if  she  leaves  the  castle  at  night,  to  go 
round  among  sick  paupers,  and  bring  infection 
amongst  us,  I  shall  dismiss  her  without  ceremony. 
She  is  old  and  stupid ;  and  were  it  not  tliat  she 
has  been  in  good  families,  and  one  does  not  like  to 
have  ordinary -looking  domestics  in  an  establish- 
ment like  this,  I  should  have  parted  with  her  long 
ago.  However,  thank  Heaven !  you  will  be  out  of 
her  reach  for  the  winter,  at  least." 

"  I  can  assure  you,  mother,  that  you  do  Martha 
great  injustice  in  supposing  that  she  has  had  any 
hand  in  confirming  any  habits  that  you  complain 
of;  for  she  has,  on  the  contrary,  often  told  me 
how  unlike  I  was  to  the  young  ladies  that  she  has 
seen  in  great  houses." 

''  And  much  effect  her  telling  has  had !  But  go 
and  get  yourself  dressed  in  time  to  go  into  town 
for  the  elocution  lecture.  I  am  told  that  tliere  are 
many  genteel  people  to  be  there  this  evening ;  and 
Mr.  Sheridan  Bluster,  the  lecturer,  asked  our 
patronage  in  such  a  respectful  manner,  that  I 
could  not  think  of  refusing  it,  although  I  told  him 
of  my  general  rule  of  declining  all  such  requests 
after  the  way  that  we  were  used  at  Cymbol's 
concert;  the  old  wretch  having  secured  all  the 
best  names  round  about  for  his  patrons,  and  then 
coming  into  the  hall  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and 
quarrelling  with  his  wife  before  the  whole  audi- 
ence, who,  poor  woman,  ought  to  have  been  pitied, 
had  not  some  rouge  on  the  tip  of  her  nose  looked 
very  like  as  if  she  had  been  in  the  same  position 
herself.  But  Bluster,  I  am  sure,  is  a  deserving 
person,  and  speaks  so  well  that  he  might  be  mis- 
taken for  a  gentleman,  only  that  he  asks  you  to 
buy  his  tickets ;  but  when  people  are  from  hand 
to  mouth,  they  always  let  out  little  improprieties. 
Nobody,  my  dear,  can  be  genteel  without  being 
independent,  and  nobody  can  be  independent 
iivithout  money  I" 

"  But  if  people  live  according  to  what  they  have, 
and  don't  get  into  debt,  mother,  would  they  not 
then  be  independent  ?  " 

"  Of  the  jail,  certainly,  but  no  more ;  and  such 
people  can  never  get  into  society,  unless  they  have 
a  vast  deal  of  money.  You  may  read  in  foolish 
books  and  newspapers,  which  now-a-days  contain 
a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  about  virtuous  poverty  and 
such  like,  but  I  never  yet  knew  any  good  come  of 
hard-up  people.  They  are  always  committing 
forgery,  or  cheating  in  some  shape  or  other.  But, 
speaking  of  Bluster,  I  would  have  asked  him  to 
give  you  some  lessons ;  but  as  tlierc  is  an  elocu- 
tion-master at  Miss  Starch's,  it  will  be  as  well 
for  you  to  get  all  your  accomplishments  at  one 
time.  Now,  get  ready;  the  coach  will  be  here 
presently." 

Mr.  Sheridan  Bluster  was  one  of  those  itinerant 
orators  who  teach  eloquence  by  rule,  who  criticise 
the  speaking  of  the  pulpit,  senate,  apd  bar,  give 
specimens  of  each,  and  make .  young  men  believe, 
and  often  their  mothers  in  addition,  that  they  can 
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turn  out  Foxes,  Pitts,  and  ErBkines  ready-siade. 
He  was  considered  a  genteel  teacher,  in  respect 
that  he  had  a  stately,  decorous  appearance,  arising 
partly  from  his  being  constantly  adorned  with  a 
snow-white  neckcloth,  gold  chain,  and  sable  under- 
garments. Some  wonder  was  at  times  expressed 
why  Mr.  Bluster  had  not  betaken  himself  to  the 
practice  in  actual  life  of  the  science  which  he 
taught,  and  so  have  become  an  archbishop,  prime 
minister,  or  chancellor ;  but  Mr.  Bluster  modestly 
hinted  that  his  vocation  was  to  teach,  and  that,  so 
far  as  worldly  applause  went,  his  ambition  was 
satisfied  by  the  success  which  had  attended  on  so 
many  of  the  divines,  statesmen,  and  lawyers  whom 
he  had  been  privileged  to  instruct  in  the  noble  art 
of  eiTective  harangue.  During  his  visit  to  Paulton, 
Mr.  Bluster  had  taught  the  ingenuous  youth  how 
to  recite  « Lord  Ullin's  Daughter,"  *'  Toby  Toss- 
pot,"  "The  Seven  Ages,"  "Norval  and  Glenalvon," 
(&c.  Our  friend  Skipton  was  not,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  pupil,  but  he  got  lessons  at  second-hand, 
and  religiously  attended  all  the  public  exhibitions 
of  the  learned  lecturer.  Not  content,  however, 
with  splitting  the  ears  of  such  groundlings,  Air. 
Blaster  essayed  something  more  refined;  and 
accordingly,  soaring  above  mere  recitation,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  extemporaneous  debate  among 
his  pupils,  and  as  peace  and  war  among  the  Greeks 
and  Komans  were  hackneyed  themes  to  be  found 
in  school-books,  he  conceived  that  a  literary  topic 
would  best  suit  the  style  of  novelty  with  which  he 
wished  all  his  plans  to  be  stamped.  At  this  time, 
in  imitation  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  it  was  the 
fashion  to  decry  Wordsworth ; "  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine" had  taken  the  opposite  side,  but  as  yet  the 
controversy  had  scarcely  reached  Paulton;  yet 
Bluster  shrewdly  guessed  that  the  less  the  mass  of 
his  auditors  knew  about  the  subject,  the  more 
would  they  pretend  to  know ;  and  as  their  own 
flesh  and  blood  were  to  speak,  the  subject-matter 
was  of  minor  consequence.  Accordingly,  to  give 
due  effect  to  the  extemporaneous  display,  Mr. 
Bluster  wrote  out  the  opening  speech,  the  reply, 
and  the  rejoinder,  and  carefully  drilled  his  pupils 
in  their  parts,  taking  all  the  pains  he  could  to  di- 
vest their  orations  of  every  appearance  of  pre- 
meditation. 

The  eventful  night  arrived,  "  big  with  the  fate 
of  Wordsworth  and  of  Bluster."  Edward  Turner 
saw  the  Craigallan  coach  gliding  up  to  the  door, 
and  he  needed  no  further  hint.  Doffing  his  apron, 
he  unlocked  his  chest,  took  out  a  shilling,  and  soon 
was  in  a  back  seat,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  pains 
by  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  back  of  Sarah's 
bonnet.  The  recitations  went  on,  and  were  loudly 
applauded ;  and,  after  five  minutes  for  refreshments, 
came  the  gem  of  the  evening.  A  large-mouthed 
youth,  with  yellow  hair,  stood  forth  and  declaimed 
the  Lake  Poet  in  a  style  of  rank  rant  and  fustian, 
declaring  that  war,  and  what  he  called  the  dignified 
virtues,  could  alone  be  the  subjects  of  true  poetry. 
Edward  had  been  reading  "  Old  Christopher,"  and 
Knew  something  of  the  subject ;  he  had  more  than 
once  debated  on  it  in  the  society  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Ogle  ;  and,  besides,  the  natural  bent  of  his  taste 
led  him  to  appreciate  Wordsworth :  he  therefore 


heard  the  plaudits  bestowed  upon  bis  puny  assailant 
with  infinite  contempt. 

"  I  wonder,"  thought  he,  "  if  Sarah  feels  in  this 
matter  as  these  foolish  people  do  ?'*  Edward,  how- 
ever, not  having  had  the  presumption,  or  ability,  to 
pay  two  shillings,  and  so  secure  a  reserved  seat, 
could  not  get  his  curiosity  settled  on  that  poin^ 
and  so  had  to  think  on.  At  last  YeUow-hair 
finished,  and  it  fell  to  Mr.  Augustus  Springfield, 
younger  of  that  ilk,  to  reply.  Whether  it  was 
the  eloquence  of  his  learned  brother,  the  heat  of 
the  room,  the  vast  auditory  in  general,  or  his 
father,  mother,  grandmother,  aunt^  sisters,  and 
cousins  in  particular,  cannot  now  be  known ;  but 
true  it  was  that,  near  the  end  of  Yellow-hair's 
speech,  Augustus  first 

"Turned  red  as  ony  rose. 
Syne  white  as  ony  lily  ;** 

and  at  last,  when  the  time  arrived  that,  in  all  decency, 
he  should  have  arisen  and  confronted  his  assailant, 
Augustus,  despite  of  perfumed  white  handkerchief 
water  and  smelling  salts,  rose  from  his  seat,  but, 
so  far  from  speaking,  took  the  stxaightest  line  for 
the  door,  and  vanished  thereat,  leavi^  his  relations 
and  his  hat  behind  him.  It  was  a  great  pit}',  for 
his  raven  locks  had  been  well  curled,  and  his  collar 
well  adjusted,  d  la  Byron,  for  the  occasion.  This 
heavy  blow  and  sore  discouragement  threw  a  dam- 
per over  every  one ;  and  the  show  was  about  to 
come  to  an  end,  when  Mr.  Rejoinder,  who  v^bs 
being  bred  for  the  law,  perceived  that  his  rever- 
sionary rights  were  in  danger,  and  he  moveil 
accordingly. 

"  Please  to  observe,  Mr.  Bluster,"  said  the  ver\' 
young  gentleman,  "  that  I  am  prepared  to  speak, 
and  that  I  must  speak  and  will  speak,  and  that 
therefore  a  substitute  must  be  got  for  reply ;  other- 
wise, how  can  I  rejoin  ?" 

Rejoinder's  mother  applauded  this  address  with 
her  fan  against  her  card-case,  and  genteel  applause 
followed  the  delicate  signal.  Mr.  Bluster  admitted 
the  force  of  the  argument;  ''But  where,"  asked  the 
embaiTassed  lecturer,  ''can  a  substitute  be  got? 
Perhaps  some  of  the  audience  will  be  disposed  to 
come  forward."  Elliston,  the  eccentric  manager, 
once  asked  if  one  of  his  audience  would,  in  the  una- 
voidable absence  of  the  engaged  part}^  come  forwaxd 
to  be  eaten  by  a  Bohemian  artist  engaged  for  one 
night  only ;  and,  to  all  appearance,  Sir.  Bluster 
was  as  likely  to  receive  a  favourable  response  as 
Mr.  Elliston;  for,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  who 
would  venture  to  seek  the  bubble  reputation  at  the 
cannon's  mouth  of  sueh  an  august  audience?  But 
suddenly  the  demon  of  ambition  entered  the  mind 
of  Edward  Turner ;  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Bluster's 
invitation,  and  after  an  awful  suspense  of  Bve 
minutes,  during  which  time  there  was  silence  the 
most  profound,  he  stepped  forward  to  the  green 
cloth  table.  William  Morison  tittered  audibly, 
and  so  did  many  others ;  but  these  titters  saved 
Edward.  When  walking  along  the  floor,  the  poor 
fellow  felt  as  if  the  sound  of  his  own  footsteps 
were  carrying  him  to  the  scaffold;  the  sneer,  how* 
ever,  touched  him  as  keenly  as  if  an  exposed  nerve 
had  been  caiiterised  with  hot  iron :  his  blood  was 
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up^  and  he  bad  a  bold  game  to  play.  Sarah 
Graham  is  here,  thought  the  aspiring  youth.  Let 
me  stand  high  in  her  opinion  now,  or  be  for  ever 
cast  down.  Her  love  I  may  not  get,  but  I  shall 
comiDand  her  admiration  or  her  contempt.  I  care 
ttot  one  straw  for  the  whole  spectators — she  is  there 
before  me  aione,  and  !]t.  see  nothing  and  regard 
nothing  but  her.  I  hazard  my  whole  case  on  this 
one  die. 

Mr.  Bluster  regarded  the  volunteer  with  a  self- 
complaisant  leer,  and  smiled  askance  at  his  patrons 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  We  are  going  to  have  some 
fbn  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen.    Listen,  listen !" 

Edward  commenced  in  a  modest  yet  firm  and 
decided  tone.     He  stated  that  human  nature,  so 
long  as  it  continues  true  to  its  finer  instincts,  was 
noble  in  every  aspect,  and,  as  such,  worthy  of 
poetry.    The  conventional  usages  of  society  he 
finng  aside  as  dust  in  the  balance.     He  took  his 
stand  on  the  floor  of  the  cottage,  and  would  uphold 
the  poetry  to  be  found  there  as  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  what  would  be  found  in  the  drawing-room. 
He  took  the  peasant  from  his  going  forth  to  labour 
in  the  incense-breathing  mom,  down  to  his  return 
at  parting  day,  and  showed  how  pregnant  with 
poetry  were  the  annals  of  the  poor:  how  their 
muscular  health,  redolent  of  life,  was  poetry ;  how 
the  honeysuckle  outside  their  cabins,  and  the  white 
moss-roses,   preserved    in    winter,   within,    were 
poetry ;  how  the  ringing  laugh  of  their  children 
hj  day,  and  the  smile  of  their  faces  in  sleep,  was 
poetry.     Then  he  went  on  to  show  that  war  could 
never  develope  conrage  as  human  affection  could, 
and  recited  the  case  of  Molly   Arthur  stooping 
oyer  her  dying  child,  and  then  pacing  the  surf- 
beaten  shore  in  her  eager  watching  for  her  husband. 
Lastly,  he  told  the  audience  to  go  to  nature  for  all 
poetry — ^to  the  fldTvers,  the  stars,  the  mountains,  the 
gleos,  the  woods,  the  rivers,  and  the  sea ;  and  to 
dwell  only  in  a  secondary  way  on  the  prowess  of 
man,  when  it  had  devastation  and  blood  for  its 
pathway  and  human  horrors  for  its  reward 

Slowly  did  the  audience  bend  to  the  influences 
of  Edward's  oratOTy,  but  at  last  they  did  bend  ; 


his  touches  of  nature  made  them  all  akin,  and  at 
last  they  interrupted  him  by  a  loud  burst  of  ap- 
plause. During  the  pause  afforded  by  this  episode, 
£dward  glanced  for  the  first  time  at  Sarah,  and 
saw  that  she  was  wrapt  in  admiration.  Emboldened, 
he  struck  a  higher  strain,  and  went  on  in  splendid 
style,  till  a  new  tornado  of  approbation  again 
stopped  him.  He  looked  again,  and  his  triumph 
was  complete ;  for  the  tears  were  trickling  down 
the  cheeks  of  the  mistress  of  his  soul.  It  was  then 
that  he  looked  as  if  he  could  convey  an  expression 
of  the  pride  with  which  he  regarded  her  approval : 
the  blush  that  followed  showed  that  the  arrow 
had  pierced;  and  that  blush  had  more  effect  in 
paralysing  Edward  than  all  the  audience  had  done 
before.  He  felt  he  owed  nothing  to  Mr.  Bluster, 
but  bowed  his  farewell  to  him,  and  went  out, 
scarcely  knowing  what  he  did. 

Mr.  Rejoinder  rose  to  address  the  house,  but 
was  received  with  manifest  impatience.  "  The 
person  who  spoke  last,"  said  the  disappointed 
orator,  "exceeded  his  time.  I  have  more  re- 
spect for  the  audience,  and  therefore  waive  my 
privilege.*'  More  applause  followed  this  announce- 
ment than  any  speech  by  Mr.  Rejoinder  could  have 
elicited ;  and  so  the  assemblage  dispersed. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  impudence  as  that  of 
Turner's?*'  asked  an  associate  of  William  Mor- 
ison. 

"  Never  ;  he  is  the  most  brasen- faced  puppy  I 
know.     I  hate  him  as  I  do  the  DevU !" 

"  More,  perhaps." 

"  You  are  right  Let  him  fall  into  my  hands, 
and  he  will  find  that" 

"  A  word  with  you,  sir,"  said  a  stranger  in  the 
crowd.     Morison  turned  round. 

"  You  hate  that  youth  thoroughly — ^bitterly  1'' 

«  Yes." 

"I  like  you  for  that!  Revenge  is  a  noble 
passion  I  Come  with  me  ;  I  will  show  you  how 
to  wreak  your  vengeance  on  Turner  1  I  dislike 
him  also." 

Their  farther  conversation  must  oc('V]^y  another 
chapter. 


THUNDER    AND    SMALL    BEER.* 


Mister  Titmarsh  sang  a  song, 

Faith  I  it  wasn't  sung  ill ; 
**  John,"  it  ran,  "  here's  something  wrong — 

Half  your  house  a  dunghill." 

Boatled  through  the  house  John  Bull, 

Cast  an  eye  all  romid  it. 
"  Humph  r*  Baid  he,  and  scratched  his  skull, 
''So  it  is,  confound  it  I" 

Ctaae  a  rogue  with  brazen  face, 
Such  as  John  should  whip  hence, 

Hawking  Billingsgate  and  base 
Flattery  for  fi'pence. 


"  Never  mind,"  said  he,  for  "  sure, 
Scribl)le  something  must  man. 
When  he  starves  like  yonder  poor 
Devil  of  a  dustman. 

"  Vulgar  songs  like  his  to  slight, 

Jf  you*re  wise,  determine." 
"  Friend,"  said  John,  "  you  crawl  and  bite, 

Just  like  other  vermin. 

"  Dirt  there  is  in  half  the  roonip. 
Sure  enough  I've  seen  it ; 
Get  the  Kicklobury  brooms, 
Mrs.  Bull,  and  clean  it." 


Sec  "The  Kiddebntys  OB  tbe Rhine."    By  M.  A.  Titmarsh,  Esq.    Sud  edition. 
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MONEY:  THE  GOLD   AND  SILVER  IN  THE  WORLD. 


We  have  no  intention,  in  referring  to  M.  Michel 
Ohovalier's  recently •publibhed  work  on  "  Money,"** 
to  trouble  our  readers  with  any  of  the  ordinary 
•disputes  amongst  writers  on  the  currency.  Whe- 
ther "  promises  to  pay  on  demand*'  should  be  paid 
or  not  seems  to  us  a  moral  rather  than  a  political 
question ;  and  when  the  State  released  the  Bank 
•of  England  irom  that  obligation,  voluntarily  con- 
.tracted,  and  written  on  every  note,  on  the  faith  of 
which  it  had  borrowed  some  ten  million  sterling 
of  the  public,  the  State  trespassed  more  on  the 
laws  of  morality  than  on  the  principles  of  political 
economy.  W'hether  the  ounce  of  gold  be  worth 
.fifteen  ounoea,  or  sixty -six  shillings,  of  any  other 
•quantity  of  silver,  seems  a  fact  to  be  ascertained 
by  consulting  price-currents,  not  to  be  fixed  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  Whether  it  be  possible  to 
ibrm  a  standard  of  value  is  not  yet  decided  by  poli- 
tical economists ;  and  till  it  be,  we  hold  ourselves 
texcused  from  discussing  their  projects  concerning 
it  History  tells  us  that  some  nations  have  used 
silver,  and  others  gold,  for  their  chief  money; 
•that  the  same  nations  have  sometimes  used  one 
metal  and  sometimes  the  other;  that  sometimes 
they  have  used  both  togetlicr;  and  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  have  derived  advan- 
tage from  the  use.  They  have  only  found  money 
injurious  when  Sovereigns,  abusing  their  power, 
have  supposed  they  coiUd  promote  the  public  hap- 
ipiness  by  ordaining  general  fraud. 

History  tells  us,  too,  that  all  coins  had  originally 
the  same  denominations  as  weights.  They  were, 
in  fact,  ns  they  still  are,  being  ultimately  tested  at 
the  bank  counter  by  a  |>air  of  scales,  weighed  por- 
tions of  the  precious  metals,  testified  to  be  of  a 
^certain  fineness,  and  called  pounds,  ounces,  half 
ounces,  and  quarter  ounces.  \A'hen  the  principle 
of  weight  was  departed  from,  and  the  coins  con- 
tinued to  be  called  by  their  primitive  denomina- 
tions, a  public  fraud  was  committed,  and  confusion 
was  introduced  into  monev,  which  has  ever  since 
<x)ntinued.  Nations  have  been  unable  to  shalce 
themselves  clear  of  the  consequences  of  tlie  wrongs 
ihey  permitted  their  rulers  to  practise  in  retaining 
for  the  coins  the  denominations  of  weights,  while 
they  reduced  the  quantity  of  precious  metal  in 
them  so  as  to  make  them  less  than  weight  That 
vitiated,  and  still  vitiates,  the  monetary  systems  of 
•all  Europe,  and  the  ideas  of  all  the  writers  on  cur- 
rency. Like  false  dealers,  who  used  to  be  flogged 
at  the  cart's  tail,  and  whom  our  municipal  autho- 
rities appointed  aleconners  to  detect  and  bring  to 
punishment,  the  regal  coiners  cheated  their  cus- 
tomers, by  giving  short  weight  to  those  who 
purchased  at  the  royal  Mint  a  pound  or  an  ounce 
of  silver,  certified  to  be  a  pound  or  an  ounce  by  the 
image  and  superscription  of  Caesar. 

The  only  remark  we  shall  make  on  all  these 

*  Coiirs  d'Eoonomie  ?Dlttiqac,  fait  au  College  de  Fniuce.  Far 
^L  Michel  ChpTalier.  Trolsicme  Yolumc,  La  Monnnic.  Paris : 
CapeUv.    1560. 


vexatious  questions  is,  to  suggest  that  the  original 
principle  on  which  all  money  was  coined — dividiug 
the  metals  into  aliquot  parts  by  weight,  and  re- 
fraining from  declaring  the  existence  of  any  fixed 
relation  of  value  between  gold  and  silver,  or 
between  them  and  other  things,  a  principle  which 
is  at  once  moral  and  strictlv  scientific — shoidd  be 
re-established.  Those  who  departed  from  it  had 
no  knowledge  of  its  precision  and  beauty,  and  those 
who  have  continued  the  deviation  have  acted  from 
unreasoning  habit  more  tlian  from  enlightened 
judgment.  By  reverting  to  the  original  principle  of 
coinage,  certifying  by  authority  that  pieces  of  metal 
are  of  a  certain  weight  and  fineness,  and  leaving 
everything  else  that  concerns  money  to  the  care  of 
the  merchant  and  the  higgling  of  the  market, 
Government  would  shake  off  a  load  of  impracti- 
cable responsibility,  and  society  would  be  relieved 
from  the  tedious  and  endless  discussions  that  have 
long  made  the  currency  the  most  confused,  most 
tedious,  and  most  profitless  of  political  themes. 

All  the  subjects  that  we  have  adverted  to,  con- 
nected with  the  currencv,  and  all  that  can  be  con- 
nected  with  it,  are  embraced  by  M.  Michel  Cheva- 
lier in  this  thick  octavo  volume  of  600  pagci,  and 
treated,  on  tlie  exliausting  method,  with  minuteness 
and  care.  He  starts  from  the  principle  that  money 
must  possess  intrinsic  value;  he  describes  gold 
and  silver  as  possessing  the  qualities  necessary  for 
money ;  he  explains  the  distinction  between  natural 
or  necessary  price,  market  price,  and  remunerative 
price ;  he  inquires  whether  labour  and  com  supply 
a  measure  of  value,  and  explains  the  occasions  on 
which  they  may  bo  usefully  employed  for  this 
purpose.  In  respect  to  fabricating  money,  he 
discusses  the  duties  of  Government  concerning 
it — seignorage,  the  weight  of  coins,  the  expense  of 
the  coinage,  (fee.  He  inquires  whetlier  money 
should  be  composed  of  one  standard  metal,  or 
whether  mOrc  than  one  should  be  used,  and  which 
should  be  preferred.  He  recounts,  historically,  the 
progress  of  mining  in  America,  and  the  successive 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals;  he  describes  the  gold -production 
of  liuesia  and  California,  and  gives  us  estimates  ot 
the  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  annually 
supplied,  and  of  the  quantities  in  the  world ;  he 
adverts  to  money  as  capital,  and  to  its  relations  to 
the  wealth  of  a  society,  and  enters  at  length  into 
the  variations  in  the  prices  of  commodities,  and 
the  probabilities  of  a  speedy  fall  in  the  value  of 
the  precious  metals.  M.  Chevalier,  long  kno\^^l 
for  his  contributions  to  the  Paris  press,  has  pro- 
duced a  good  marketable  book,  with  no  great  force 
of  thought,  and  no  marks  of  a  peculiar  genius.  It 
will  be  useful  to  his  countrymen,  if  they  can  be 
induced  to  read  it  That  a  bookseller  now  under- 
takes to  publish  it  is  a  sign  of  their  returning 
sobriety,  and  a  good  augury  for  tlieir  future  wel- 
fare. He  confidently  believes  tliat  they  will  find  a 
somewhat  dry  work  on  the  most  abetrusc  subject  ox 
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political  economy  as  interesting  as  tli8  wild  non- 
Mnae  of  the  Socialists,  and  the  more  contemptible 
intrigues  of  the  Tnileries  and  the  Elys6e. 

The  peculiaritiea  of  nations  seem  destined  to 
be  trained  to  one  general  end,  and  to  universal 
good,  by  the  equal,  uniform,  and  regidar  action,  on 
all,  of  the  external  world.     By  the  unsettled  con- 
ilitioQ  of  the  French,  and  their  disastrous  revolu- 
tions, we  are  convinced  that  they  have  misappre- 
bended  its  lessons.     On  no  subject  do  they  appear 
to  have  erred   so  widely  as  in  regulating  and 
restricting  industry.     The  source  of  wealth,  and  of 
the  means  of  life — the  origin  of  all  man  possesses,  to 
preyent  its  growth  and  expansion  is  to  maim  the 
aool  of  the  nation.     To  the  restrictive  policy  of  the 
French  there  is  one  remarkable  exception,  little 
known,  and  deserving  attention  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  principle   of    free  industry  which   they 
habitually  violate.   Their  monetary  system,  which, 
with  some  changes,  survived  the  destruction  of 
1793,  has  now,  in  spite  of  some  gross  financial 
blunders,  passed  underanged  through  the  ordeal  of 
the  late  revolution.     It  was  invigorated  by  the 
removal  of  a  restriction  on  the  issue  of  notes  for 
100  francs,  and  remains  to  testify  to  the  advantages 
of  trusting  even  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  administration  of  national  affairs 
to  private  interest     We  must  glean  and  abridge 
a  brief  account  of  it  from  M.  Chevalier's  large 
volume. 

In  France,  as  in  other  monarchies,  the  privilege 
of  coining  was  at  an  early  period  assumed  by  the 
Sovereign.  He  would  allow  no  false  coiners  but 
Ms  own  servants ;  though  it  must  be  stated  to  his 
credit  that,  subsequently  to  1726,  when  there  was 
a  general  recoinage,  he  was  never  guilty  of  fraud. 
The  successive  Governments  have  always  claimed 
the  privilege  of  being  the  exclusive  coiners.  Sub- 
sequently, also,  to  the  introduction  of  the  decimal 
syatem,  the  coinage  of  France  has  been  extremely 
well  divided.  For  beauty  of  execution,  famous  as 
the  French  are  as  medallists,  their  coins  are  in- 
ferior to  ours,  and  they  are  not  made  with  equal 
precision.  They  are  comparatively  coarse  and 
rough;  but,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  the  generality 
of  the  coins  of  Europe. 

Now,  most  of  the  functions  of  the  Mint  are  per- 
fonned  in  France  by  private  individuals.  Under  the 
exisdng  law,  preserving  the  principle  of  the  old  law, 
the  State  contents  itself  with  maintaining,  by  means 
of  inspectors,  a  supervision  of  the  coinage.  The 
Mint  operations  are  carried  on  in  offices  belonging 
to  the  Government,  under  the  eye  of  a  special 
oonmuBsioner ;  and  not  a  single  coin  can  be  put 
into  circulation  without  the  consent  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government.  With  this  restric- 
tion, the  directors  of  the  Mints  in  these  public 
offices  coin  the  money,  according  to  the  prescribed 
pattern,  on  their  own  account,  at  their  own  risk, 
out  of  bullion  which  they  purchase.  They  are 
bound,  indeed,  to  exchange  any  bullion  carried  to 
them  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  coin,  retaining 
a  small  sum  fixed  by  the  law  for  the  conversion  of 
the  bullion  into  coin ;  but  they  have  to  decide  or 
higgle  with  the  owner  of  the  bullion  as  to  its 
purity,  its  value,  &a,  or  how  much  coin  it  is 
VOL.  xvm.^— NO.  ccvi. 


worth.  The  Government  interferes  no  further 
with  the  matter ;  and  thus  the  whole  business  of 
importing  bullion,  converting  it  into  coin,  and 
supplying  the  nation  with  money — the  Government 
only  watching  over  the  goodness  of  the  coin — is 
performed  by  private  individuals,  from  motives  of 
private  interest. 

The  coiners  also  carry  on  the  business  of  re- 
finers ;  and  much  of  the  bullion  brought  to  them 
containing  alloys  of  different  kinds,  a  part  of  their 
profits  is  derived  from  their  skill  as  metallurgists. 
Prior  to  the  Revolution,  it  cost  about  twenty-four 
francs  per  kilogramme**  to  separate  from  the  ingots 
of  silver  of  commerce  the  small  quantity  of  gold 
w^ith  which  they  are  usually  mixed.  At  present, 
the  same  object  is  effected  at  the  cost  of  one  franc, 
or  a  little  more;  an  improvement  in  the  art  of 
refining  that  is  appropriately  characterised  as  equi- 
valent to  the  discovery  of  a  mine  of  the  precious 
metals.  To  the  success  of  the  operation  quantity 
is  requisite ;  and  thus  the  cinders  of  silversmiths 
at  Paris,  and  the  dust  of  their  shops,  which  were 
formerly  sold  to  the  people  of  Sheffield  and  Bir- 
mingham, are  now  operated  on  in  Paris  with 
advantage.  If  the  metallurgbt  obtains  4- 10,000th 
part  of  precious  metal  from  the  refuse,  it  sufficea 
to  cover  his  expenses. 

The  operations  of  the  coiners  being  performed, 
at  their  own  expense,  their  profit  is  derived  from, 
the  skill  they  use  in  the  conversion.  They  are- 
not  paid  by  the  State,  though  the  State  watches 
over  their  occupations,  and  inspects  the  results.. 
In  respect  to  payment  at  least,  these  are  very 
remoi'kable.  \Miile,  as  the  rule,  the  expense  of  all 
public  officers,  or  their  salaries,  has  increased,  the 
progress  of  the  arts  has  gradually  reduced  the 
remuneration  of  the  coiners,  and  the  tax  paid  to- 
them  for  the  conversion  of  the  bullion  into  coin 
has  been  lowered.  In  fact,  the  State  has  reaped  a. 
large  profit  in  the  reduction  of  the  sums  paid  for 
coinage,  by  the  continued  improvement  in  their  skill. 
Prior  to  the  first  revolution,  the  Government  levied 
a  seignorage  on  coining,  which,  however,  had  been 
successively  lowered.  The  revolutionary  Govern- 
ment first  levied  on  the  coinage  only  a  sum 
sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses;  in  1835  this 
sum  was  reduced  one  third ;  and  from  that  time  to 
1849  remained,  for  silver,  about  1  per  cent.  As 
metallurgy,  however,  improved,  this  sum  was  foimd 
to  be  exorbitant;  and  in  1849  it  was  reduced  to 
three-fourths,  or  1  franc  50  centimes  per  kilogramme 
of  silver  coined  into  200  francs.  In  practice  the 
Mint  masters  are  contented  with  this  sum,  and 
even  a  smaller  sum  suffices  to  remunerate  them. 
The  cost  of  coining  gold  is  about  6  francs  on 
every  3,100  francs. 

In  England  there  is  but  one  Mint  for  the  whole 
empire,  as  our  readers  know :  and  a  bungling  con- 
cern it  is.  In  France  there  are  seven  Mints 
(hotels-des-monnaies).  Prior  to  1837  there  were 
thirteen.  Our  example  has  led  a  party  in  France 
to  desire  the  establishment  of  one  Mint ;  and  they 
allege  that  the  coinage  of  the  provincial  Mints  is 


*  A  kilogramme,  we  may  remind  ovr  readers,  is  Slbs.  8oz. 
Sdwts.  2gns.  trov. 
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not  equnl  to  that  of  the  Paris  Mint  Unpractised 
eyes  detect  no  differences.  8oine  other  trifling 
imperfections  in  the  coinage  have  induced  Messrs. 
Diimos  and  Colmont,  who  were  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  subject,  to  recommend  that  the 
whole  of  the  Mint  operations  shall  be  carried  on,  as 
in  England,  by  persons  under  the  control  of  the 
State.  To  this  M.  Chevalier  justly  replies,  that  to 
place  the  coinage  wholly  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  would  put  an  end  to  the  higgling  between 
{he  coiners  and  the  bullion-merchants;  and  the 
consequence  would  be  that^  in  France  as  in  England, 
the  State  must  be  at  the  whole  expense  of  the 
coinage,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  tax-payers, 
which  is  now  defrayed  by  the  bullion-merchant 
and  the  metallurgist,  to  their  mutual  satisfaction 
and  mutnal  profit. 

M.  Chevalier,  too,  informs  us,  after  analysing  and 
describing  the  English  process,  in  which  the  Bank 
of  England  requires  the  certificate  of  the  royal 
assay er  before  it  will  receive  any  bullion  brought 
to  it,  which  costs  time  and  loses  interest,  from  the 
Bank,  taking  one  penny-halfpenny  on  every  ounce 
of  gold,  and  from  other  causes,  that  our  gratuitous 
mode  of  coining  costs  the  public  8  francs  52  cents 
per  kilogramme  of  gold,  in  lieu  of  the  6  francs 
which  it  costs  in  F^rance.  We  need  not  transcribe 
any  of  tlie  statements  made  by  M.  Chevalier,  on  the 
authority  of  parliamentary  committees,  such  as  that 
our  Mint  is  otherwise  so  ill-managed  that  the  Sycee 
silver  belonging  to  the  Government  could  not  be 
assayed  in  London,  and  was  in  part  sent  to  Paris  to 
be  assayed ;  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  extremely 
costly  in  proportion  to  its  work ;  so  that,  instead  of 
being  a  model  worthy  of  imitation,  it  is  under- 
going, though  not  before  it  was  required,  a  thorough 
revision.  The  French  system— distinguished  from 
ours  by  the  coinage  being  conducted  by  individuals 
at  their  cost,  under  the  inspection  of  an  officer  of 
State,  and  so  far  a  free  system,  while  ours  is  carried 
on  wholly  by  the  Government,  at  the  cost  of  the 
public,  for  the  benefit  of  a  corporation  of  moneyers, 
the  Bank  of  England  being  supposed  not  to  derive 
any  profit  from  the  part  it  performs  in  the  trans- 
action— is  already  superior  to  ours.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  administration  of  France  in  which  the  princi- 
ple of  free  industry  has  been  more  carried  out 
than  in  the  corresponding  part  of  our  administra- 
tion ;  and  this  exception  to  the  usual  conduct  of  the 
two  nations  is  in  its  results  a  striking  testimony  to 
the  value  of  the  principle  generally  followed  here, 
and  generally  there  neglected,  or  openly  set  at 
defiance. 

We  content  ourselves  with  this  example  of 
what  M.  Chevalier  says  of  coinage  and  Mints,  but 
the  reader  in  search  of  information  on  those  and 
similar  topics  will  find  it  in  his  book.  We  pass 
to  the  other  subject  mentioned  in  our  title,  the 
more  generally  interesting  topic,  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  world.  The  recent  great 
importations  of  gold  from  California  have  made 
the  question  of  the  future  effects  on  prices  in 
Europe  of  continued  importations  of  present  im- 
portance. Though  M.  Chevalier  discusses  this 
question,  he  has  no  more  information  on  the  quaxi- 
titiea  of  bidlion  obtained  from  California  than  is 


derived  from  the  American  and  our  own  journals, 
and  from  a  report  of  Mr.  Butler  King,  who,  being 
much  biassed  in  favour  of  California,  is  rather  to 
be  distrusted.  M.  Gievnlier  concludes  that,  from 
what  we  know  of  Russia,  California,  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  it  is  not  impossible  to  obtain,  a  few- 
years  hence,  a  regular  annual  supply  of  200,000 
or  even  300,000  kilogrammes  of  gold,  or  four 
times  as  much  as  at  present.  He  admits  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  of  two-thirds; 
and  believes,  with  such  a  quantity  produced,  while 
the  quantity  in  use  is  less  than  3,000,000  kilo- 
grammes, that  no  long  period  will  be  required  to 
effect  that  reduction. 

The  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  obtained  chiefly 
by  art  and  the  expense  of  mining,  and  of  which  we 
cannot  expect  any  great  quantity  easy  of  access 
to  be  discovered,  as  quantities  of  gold  have  been 
discovered,  will  necessarily  be  slower  than  that  of 
gold.  But  M.  Chevalier  believes  that  if  the 
quantity  of  gold  annually  obtained  should  reach 
500,000  kilogrammes,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
reduce  gold  to  the  value  of  silver.  Some  light 
may  be  thrown  on  this  subject  by  considering  the 
following  tables.  M.  Chevalier  tells  us  that  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  annually  brought  into 
the  general  market  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  was  as  follows : — 
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The  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  annually 
into  the  general  market  prior  to  1848 
estimated : — 


brought 
is   thus 
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The  comparative  results  at  an  interval  of  forty 
years,  that  is,  just  prior  to  1810  and  1848,  are  as 
follows : — 
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AT  TDK   COUIICNCEMZKT  OT  THE  CEWTUUT. 


Gold 
SflTer 


.     23,700  kilograjnmcs,  or  81,034,000  francs. 
.  900,000        „  199,776,000 


M 


Total .    .  281,410,000  frascs. 


PRIOB  TO  1848. 

Gold    .    .   71,850  kilognmiaes,  or  247,483,000  francs. 
SUver  .    .  975,470  „  216,770,000     „ 

Totel .    .  464,258,000  francs, 
fittssi  in  1843 182,843,000  francs. 

According  to  this  statement,  the  annual  increase 
of  the  precious  metals  between  1810  and  1848  was 
1823^3,000  francs,  or  64^  per  cent. ;  but  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  period,  notwithstanding  the  won- 
derful economy  in  the  use  of  coin  occasioned  by  the 
ext^on  and  improvement  of  banking,  prices  of  all 
commodities  have  been  gradually  falling,  or  the 
Ttlne  of  tiie  precious  metals,  though  they,  too, 
ha.Ye  probably  been  obtained  by  improvements  in 
mining  at  less  cost  of  production,  has  been  rising. 
The  fact,  which  is  equally  observed  of  com  and  of 
^ico,  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  e£Pect  of 
indiiatry  and  skill  in  reducing  cost,  even  in  the 
present  condition  of  over-peopled  Europe.  If  that 
\^  true  of  the  last  forty  years,  we  naay  anticipate, 
now  that  the  disposition  of  mankind  is  generally 
inclined  to  peace,  and  that  the  recent  alteration 
towards  freedom  in  our  commercial  code  has 
given  a  great  impulse  to  productive  power  and 
skill,  that  it  will  be  in  a  great  measure  true  here- 
after. The  progress  of  society,  the  increase  of 
population,  the  rapid  improvement  in  knowledge 
and  ingenuity,  will  effect  a  continued  diminution 
of  cost  for  all  those  commodities  which  can  be  in- 
definitely multiplied,  and  a  proportionate  increase 
in  the  relative  value  of  the  precious  metals  to  all 
commodities.  The  discovery  of  inmiense  masses 
of  gold  in  California,  instead  of  leading  to  a  great 
riae  in  prices,  has  probably  been  made  just  in  time 
to  prevent  a  great  and  a  continuous  fall,  which 
might  at  this  period  have  been  most  disastrous  to 
the  interest  of  producers  and  the  principles  of 
free-trade. 

The  fact  will  be  illustrated  by  adverting  to  the 
whole  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  obtained 
from  America,  the  principal  source  of  our  supply, 
and  by  remembering  the  comparative  indestructi- 
bility of  the  metals.  Some  waste  from  their  gene- 
ral use  as  ornaments  and  coin  there  undoubtedly  is, 
bat  the  amount  is  not  known.  It  has  been  vaguely 
eBtimated  at  one  per  cent  of  the  annual  produc- 
tion, implying  the  destruction  of  the  whole  produce 
every  hundred  years.  Europe  obtained  from 
America,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1848, 122,000,000 
kilogrammes,  or  about  289,000,000  lbs.  troy,  of 
silver,  and  nearly  3,000,000  kilogrammes,  or 
7A25,000  lbs.,  of  gold.  This  bullion  would  coin 
into  thirty-seven  milliards  of  francs,  of  which  about 
tweotv-seven  would  be  silver  and  ten  gold ;  or, 
in  Ec^iiflh  money,  1,200,162,488?.,  of  which 
3S3,162,488i  would  be  gold,  and  867,000,0007. 
silver.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  pro- 
dooe  of  the  silver  and  gold  mines  of  America  till 
the  discovery  of  California : — 
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We  have  a  right  to  assume  that  the  bulk  of  this 
immense  mass  of  the  precious  metals  continues  in 
existence.  They  are  so  nearly  indestructible  that 
it  is  probable  some  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Incas 
and  of  the  temples  of  the  Aztecs  may  still  circulate 
in  the  coins,  or  be  in  use  in  the  spoons  or  watch- 
cases,  of  Europe,  connecting,  by  a  mysterious  affinity 
— as  we  are  connected  by  our  alphabet  with  Egypt 
and  Assyria — the  labours  of  those  early  inhabi- 
tants of  America  with  our  present  tasks  and  enjoy- 
ments. To  the  whole  bulk  of  the  precious  metals 
the  annual  importations  to  1848  bear  a  proportion 
of  1-126  silver,  or  1-41  of  gold.  Considering  the 
very  rapid  progress  of  population,  both  in  the  old 
world  and  in  the  new,  and  the  still  more  rapid 
increase  of  wealth — there  being  few  or  none  of 
the  great  countries  of  the  world  in  which  the 
people  do  not  increase  faster  than  silver,  while  in 
several,  as  England,  her  colonies,  and  the  United 
States,  they  increase  faster  than  gold — ^we  conclude 
that  there  is  no  probability  of  there  being  a  redun- 
dancy of  the  precious  metals  on  the  whole,  or  any 
great  rise  in  prices.  It  is  seen,  however,  by  in- 
specting the  tables,  that  the  increase  of  silver 
annually  brought  into  the  general  market  between 
the  beginning  of  the  century  and  1848  was  little 
more  than  six  per  cent.,  or  the  difference  between 
900,000  and  975,470  kilogrammes,  while  the  in- 
crease of  gold  was  more  than  trebled.  It  had 
increased  at  the  rate  of  203  per  cent.,  the  difference 
between  23,700  and  71,850  kilogrammes.  That 
was  before  the  discovery  of  the  Califomian  mines, 
which  will  probably  increase  the  quantity  at  least 
one-third  more,  while  there  is  no  probability  of 
there  being  any  similar  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  silver.  Hence  arises  a  very  important  con- 
sideration for  those  States  which,  in  spite  of  expe- 
rience, persist  in  one  standard  of  value,  and  make 
that  standard  gold.  Fi'om  the  greater  rapidity 
with  which  gold  has  increased  than  silver  since  the 
mines  in  Russia  were  worked,  and  the  still  gre-xter 
rapidity  with  which  it  has  increased  since  Cali- 
fornia was  explored,  there  is  room  for  apprehension 
that  the  gold  standard  may  be  debased  in  relation 
to  silver.  The  foreseeing  Grovernments  of  Holland 
and  Belgium  have  on  this  aocoimt  returned  to 
a  silver  standard;  but  the  appropriate  remedy 
is  obviously  a  return  to  the  practice  of  mer- 
chants, the  originators  of  money,  who  always  use 
that  metal  for  payments  which  is  most  to  their 
advantage.  Following  their  practice  and  principle, 
Government  will  obviate  all  danger  from  a  fall  ir 
the  value  of  gold  by  abstaining  from  enforcing  tb 
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use  of  one  standnrd,  and  permitting  the  use  of  two 
or  even  more  standards  or  measures  of  value,  as  the 
people  find  convenient. 

Another  consideration  of  great  importance  sug- 
gested by  M.  Chevalier  is,  the  superior  value  of  the 
l)roducts  of  other  species  of  industry.  In  fact,  many 
of  them  being  the  necessaries  of  life,  may  attain 
any  conceivable  value  under  circumstances  of  great 
scarcity,  in  relation  to  the  precious  metals.  However 
dazzling  the  large  sum  404,000,000  francs  may 
be,  as  the  annual  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  or 
the  still  larger  sum  of  thirty -seven  milliards  as  the 
total  quantity  in  the  world,  both  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance in  comparison  to  the  wealth  annually  created 
by  agricultural  labour,  by  the  labour  in  collieries, 
and  mines,  and  in  factories.  As  a  much  greater 
number  of  persons  are  employed  on  them  than 
in  mining  for  the  precious  metals,  and  as  much 
greater  skill  is  displayed  in  them,  so  their  pro- 
ducts are  infinitely  more  valuable.  They  go  on 
increasing  from  year  to  year ;  and  some  of  them 
are  supposed  to  become  dearer  and  dearer,  or  to 
require  more  and  more  labour  to  produce  them,  as 
Bociety  advances.  They,  indeed,  are  generally 
consumed  pretty  nearly  as  fast  as  they  are  pro- 
claced ;  but  this  continued  production  of  things 
greater  in  value  than  the  precious  metals,  some  of 
which  rise  in  value,  increases  the  doubt  whether 
the  production  of  the  precious  metals,  on  the  whole, 
will  keep  pace  with  it,  while  it  seems  certain  tliat 
the  production  of  them  will  not  long  be  in  excess, 
and  that  we  shall  not  have  any  great,  continued, 
and  alarming  general  rise  in  prices. 

The  precious  metals  are  much  used  for  other 
purposes  than  coins,  but  in  what  proportion  they 
are  so  used  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  It  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  annual  produce;  but  whatever  it 
may  be,  the  quantity  required  increases  with  the 
progress  in  civilisation,  population,  and  luxury, 
and  diminishes  the  proportion  of  the  precious 
metals  to  be  applied  as  coins.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that,  great  as  is  the  value  or  use  of  the 
precious  metals  as  coins,  that  is,  as  it  were,  but  a 
secondary  use,  and  it  is  because  they  have  an  in- 
trinsic or  original  value  that  they  are  used  as  coins. 
Now  this  primary  or  original  use  increasing  as 
other  wealth  increases,  creates  an  additional  demand 
for  gold  and  silver,  independent  of  their  use  as 
coins,  and  will,  most  probably,  be  ample  to  prevent 
that  great  fall  in  tlieir  value  which  is,  perhajis, 
inconsiderately  dreaded. 

A  more  important  doctrine  may  be  inferred 
from  such  events  as  discoveries  of  new  gold  mines, 
than  consequent  changes  in  relative  values,  the  goal 
of  tlie  economist's  reasoning.  It  is  very  well 
known  that  alterations  in  price  have  a  great  influ- 
ence in  determining  production.  When  the  price 
of  wheat,  or  iron,  or  cotton  cloth  rises,  more  of  the 
article  is  sure  to  be  produced  with  all  convenient 
speed.  Thus,  the  discovery  of  fresh  supplies  of 
tlie  precious  metals,  raising  the  price  of  one  article 
after  another,  in  the  succession,  probably,  of  their 
utility  or  necessity,  beginning  with  food,  leads  to 
an  increased  production  of  useful  commodities.  In 
turn,  tl  ey  nourish  more  people ;  more  commodities 


are  raised,  more  of  the  precious  metals  is  requireil 
to  circulate  them;  the  precious  metals  rise  in 
value,  and  then  comes  the  providential  discovery 
of  America,  or  of  the  gold  in  the  Ural  mountains, 
or  of  the  diggings  in  California,  to  renew  the  cycle, 
give  a  fresh  stimulus  to  production,  and  provide 
for  a  further  increase  of  mankind.  Now  gold  i? 
scarce,  and  now  com  is  scarce  :  neither  scarcity  is 
foreseen  nor  provided  for  by  man,  and  the  means 
of  remedying  it,  when  discovered,  appear  to  him 
to  be  altogether  fortuitous.  But  the  cycle  we  have 
briefly  explained  teaches  that  these  phenomena,  if 
the  stated  periods  in  which  they  occur  be  not  yet 
discovered,  are  determined  by  positive  and  regular 
laws ;  and  some  of  those  who  cannot  see  the  hand 
of  the  Divinity  influencing  the  every-day  actions  of 
man  may  see  it  in  the  progress  of  society,  thus 
closely  connected  with  the  annual  variations  of  the 
seasons,  and  with  the  revealed  deposits  of  gold 
placed  in  some  of  the  earliest  geological  forma- 
tions. Such  a  doctrine,  which  may  be  clearly 
deduced  from  alternations  of  price,  connects  politi- 
cal economy,  when  carried  to  its  proper  end,  with 
the  highest  theology. 

We  have  not  learned  that  from  M.  Chevalier  .< 
book ;  but  it  is  not  deficient  in  curious  deduction^j 
and  anecdotes,  and  with  one  of  each  we  will  con- 
clude. Considering  tlie  many  passions  that  have 
been  at  all  times  grouped  around  money,  we  learn 
with  astonishment  the  small  space  the  precious 
metals  in  use  occupy.  We  hear  of  mountains  of 
gold  and  silver;  >vill  the  deader,  then,  believe, 
on  M.  Chevalier's  authority,  that  all  the  silver 
ever  obtained  from  the  mines  of  America  wouhl 
form  a  volume  of  only  11,G57  cubic  metres,*  anct 
that  all  the  gold,  if  smelted  into  one  mass,  would 
fill  151  cubic  metres?  The  silver,  in  the  form  of 
a  sphere,  placed  by  the  side  of  the  column  of  tiie 
Place  Vendome,  would  rise  only  to  two-thirds  of 
its  height;  it  would  have  a  radius  of  fourteen 
metres.  All  the  gold  described  in  such  fabulous 
abundance,  the  ransom  of  Atahualpa  alone  having 
sufficed,  it  was  said,  to  fill  a  church,  might  be  stowed 
in  a  moderately-sized  room.  xVn  apartment  eight 
metres  long,  eight  broad,  and  five  high,  contains 
320  cubic  metres,  or  twice  the  volume  of  all 
the  gold  extracted  from  the  mines  of  America. 
We  have  not  verified  the  statement  we  have  tran- 
scribed, and  state  it  on  the  authority  of  M.  Che- 
valier. Trusting  in  him,  too,  we  place  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  before  our  readers : — 

"  M.  MolUen,  who  was  Finance  Minister  tinder  Bona- 
parte, and  wrote  *  Memoirs  d*im  Ministre  du  Tr^sor,' 
informs  us  that  bis  predecessor,  M.  Barb^  Marbois,  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  circumvented  by  an  association  of 
financiers,  at  the  head  of  which  was  M.  Oiivrard.  These 
faiseurs  de  service,  as  they  were  officially  called,  had  obtained 
from  the  Treasury  a  sum  of  141,800,000f.,  giving  as 
security  the  precious  metals  belonging  to  Spain  in  America, 
where  she  had  some,  but  much  Icfs  than  was  pretended. 
M.  Mollien  made  it  his  business  to  get  back  this  stim. 
By  a  treaty  with  Spain  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  pay 
60,000,000f.  on  account  of  the  faiseurs  de  service ;  and 
three-fifths  of  these  60,000,000f.  were  to  be  obtained  from 
Mexico.  At  tliat  time,  1806-/,  the  precious  metals  could 
not  be  sent  from  the  ports  of  Mexico  without  encounter- 

*  A  netre  is  one  yard,  three  inches,  and  nearly  four-tenths  of 
an  inch  ;  or  80*37100  inches. 


money:  the  gold  4nd  silver  in  the  world. 
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ioythe  risk  of  becoming  a  prize  to  a  British  man-oQwar. 
But  the  English  were  as  desirous  of  gettiog  bullion  as 
Xa|)oleon  was  of  recovering  his  money.  A  negotiation 
irss  sccorclingjy  entered  into  by  the  intermediation  of  a 
Dutch  house  j  and,  then,  in  the  midst  of  a  war,  in  which 
Spain  tras  the  ally  of  France,  what  was  ne^er  before  seen 
m  pcice,  an  English  frigate  in  the  harbour  of  Vera  Crua 
iweired  on  board   a   cargo  of  dollars  on  account  of  the 


Pfench  Treasurj*.  Tlie  Mexican  silver  completed  an  opera- 
tion already  begun  ;  Napoleon  obtained  36,000,000f.,  and 
England  a  supply  of  bullion." 

Tlie  reader  will  find  in  M.  Chevalier's  book 
i  some  things  more  amusing  than  dry  discnssions 
about  money,  though,  as  that  is  the  subject  of  his 
work,  it  abounds  also  with  them. 


THE    QUAKER    IN    HARNESS. 


Masy  good  x>eople   who  admire  the  demure  and 

peace-loving     Beet     self-styled    "  the    Society    of 

Friends,"  and  by  the  profane  **  Quakers,"  seem  not 

to  be  aware  tliat  at  the  period  of  their  rise  they 

were  distin^ni&lied  by  anything  but  mildness  and 

decorum,  or  that  many  of  them  were,  in  fact,  so 

bellicose   that  quiet  folk  went  in  bodily  fear  of 

them.    Few  sects  have,  in  reality,  risen  with  such 

a  determination    to    go  the  "  whole  hog "  in  the 

assault  of  spiritual  wickedness  as  that  which  is  now 

apposed  to  be  the  very  type  of  gentleness  and 

proprifcty. 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  other  fanatics, 
besides  tlie  followers  of  George  Fox,  were  indis- 
criminately designated  by  the  name  of  Quaker,  but 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  it  was  always  misapplied. 
These  people,  according  to  the  testimony  of  their 
own  chroniclers,  were  wont  to  enter  the  "  steeple- 
houses,"  as  they  called  the  churches,  and  rail  in 
romid  terms  at  the  priest  before  he  left  the  pulpit, 
in  some  intances  before  he  had  ended  his  discourse. 
Anthony   Hutchins,  a  tanner,  was  one  of  these. 
Bein^  summoned  before  the  magistrates,  at  Chester, 
he   told  them,  that   "all  the  priests  in   England 
which  preach  for  hire,  and  divine  for  money,  were 
sorcerers,  for  thereby  the  ways  of  the  Lord  came 
to  be  perverted."  They  assailed  the  parsons  within 
and  without  doors.     One  John  Martin  "  met  the 
prie&t  of  Kirkbride  in  the  fields,  and  testified  that 
he  was  an  hireling."      These  are  instances  suffi- 
cient   (though  a  hundred  might  be  quoted  from 
their  own  hiHtorians)  to  show  that  Quakerism  in 
its  infancy  was  anything  but  passive;  but  many 
gimilar  scenes  are  on  record.      This  is  not  all, 
however ;  we  have  proofs  to  lay  before  the  reader 
that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  carnal  weapon, 
and  that  some  of  them  bore  arms  in  the  service 
of  the  ParliamcDt     The  renowned  William  Penn, 
whose  character  has  so  recently  been  assailed  and 
defended,  was  not  altogether  a  lamb-like  pei*sonage, 
though  his  character  assimilates  more  closely  to 
that  of  the  modem  Quaker;  but  the  accusation 
which  has  been  brought  against  him  by  a  popular 
writer  seems  to  ns,  in  its  very  nature,  unfoimded. 
Penn  was  too  in^)nlsive  a  creature  to  luive  stooped 
so  low  as  to  pander  to  the  evil  passions  of  any  man. 
in  ^et,  the  character  of  the  sect,  at  the  time  of  its 
rise,  was  altogether  impulsive;  and  while  it  led 
anne  to  follow  in  the  train  of  Naylor,  and  hold 
with  the  blasphemonti  crew  who  paid  that  wretched 


fanatic  divine  honours,  it  evidently  prompted  some 
of  them  to  gird  themselves,  and  cry,  "  The  sword 
of  tlie  Lord  and  of  Gideon."  *  One  of  the  latter 
order  was  Captain  Siddall,  whose  letters  are  now 
b afore  us,  and  from  which  we  make  a  few  selections. 
They  are  all  addressed  to  Captain  Adam  Baynes ; 
and  while  they  exhibit  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  writer,  they  afford  us  occasional  glimpses  of 
life  and  manners  in  England  during  the  Protec- 
torate. The  following  letter  from  the  sister  of 
Baynes  is  without  date.  It  not  only  displays  the 
belligerent  spirit  of  the  Quakers,  but  also  shows 
the  state  of  the  north  of  England  at  this  period : — 

MISTRESS   DAW60K    TO   CAPT.   ADAH   BAYNES. 

"  Dearest  Brother, — ^I  could  not  forbear  any 
longer  from  giving  you  an  account  of  our  safe 
arrival  at  York,  on  Thursday  night,  with  our 
horses,  which  took  us  very  well  to  our  journey's 
end.  We  did  not  meet  with  any  that  did  question 
us  in  the  least,  who  we  was,  or  whither  we  was 
going ;  but  now  they  look  as  if  it  were  very  dan- 
gerous travelling,  for  fear  of  being  killed,  or  at 
least  taken.  They  say  there  is  nine  men  dead, 
three  of  them  were  found  at  Clefton,  and  the  rest 
not  far  from  York ;  but  as  yet  it  is  not  known  how 
they  was  killed.  This  day  there  was  a  great 
many  Quakers  got  together,  and  went  to  Sir  Thomas 
Slingbe*s,  and  said  they  was  come  to  execute  ven- 
geance upon  him,  for  God  had  sent  them.  If  he 
had  been  at  home  they  did  intend  to  have  killed 
him.  Thus  they  go  up  and  down  the  country,  so 
that  few  dare  travel  for  them.  \Ye  desire  to  know 
what  you  think  will  be  the  best  to  do  with  Frank 
and  the  horse  about  their  coming  up ;  my  brother 
thinks  it  is  safer  being  here  than  travelling  ns  yet, 
so  he  does  intend  to  stay  till  he  have  further  orders 
from  you.  I  desire  you  will  do  me  the  favour  ns 
remember  me,  and  love  to  my  dear  sister  and  the 
pretty  babes,  with  the  same  to  yourself.  Dear 
Brother,  I  must  subscribe  myself  what  I  was  always 
and  ever  sliall  be,  your  most  obliged  sister  and 
servant  to  command  whilst  she  has  breath, 

♦'M.  Dawson." 

The  next  is  a  letter  from  Captain  Siddall.    The 


♦  It  i»  quite  clenr  tliat  the  pood  people  of  Englniid  in  the  day» 
of  the  •*  CommonwcaUh "  knew  not  whnt  to  make  of  the  new 
lect.  In  a  proclamntion  against  them,  issned  bv  the  magistratea 
of  Bristol,  datid  1G54,  Jan.  23,  they  are  said  to  be  supposed 
Franciscans  from  Kome !  A  pretty  pood  proof  that  tliesc  Archons 
were  sorely  perplexed  to  discover  tbo  meaaing  of  the  Quaker 
doings  at  thii  tiair. 
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writer's  mother  is  a  sufferer  by  the  recent  wars, 
and  intreats  the  authorities  to  afford  her  compen- 
sation. Pay  for  the  Roundhead  troops  is  doled 
out  sparingly.  Rumours  supply  the  place  of 
authentic  news.  The  Captain  is  an  admirer  of 
John  Lilbume,  about  whom  he  inquires.  In  the 
next,  "kingdom"  is  equivocal — it  may  be  that  of 
Heaven. 

CAPT.  WILUAH  SIDDALL  TO  CAFT.  ADAH  BAYNBS. 

"Sir, — I  being  importuned  by  my  mother 
Siddall  to  acquaint  you  that  she  must  be  necessi- 
tated to  petition  the  parliament  for  her  great  loss 
formerly  sustained  at  the  beginning  of  this  war 
by  our  forces  for  their  safety,  if  you  could  advise  her 
for  the  best  way,  or  if  you  coiild  procure  a  friend 
that  could  do  her  any  good  to  that  purpose,  she 
would  well  reward  them.  She  would  give  a  friend 
60^  or  80^  of  the  money  that  could  so  follow  it 
as  to  get  her  business  to  some  good  end,  that  she 
might  have  some  money  in  her  necessity  for  her 
children ;  and,  Sir,  I  would  gladly  you  or  I  could 
get  something  done  in  that  my  mother  might  not 
trouble  the  general  or  Major-General  about  it,  for 
she  is  resolved  if  it  cannot  be  done  without  her  to 
come  to  tlie  General  himself,  for  he  promised  her 
divers  times  he  would  do  her  every  good  in  it 
Sir,  I  hope,  ere  this  come  to  your  hands,  you  will 
know  wliat  is  the  best  to  be  done  on  Alderman 
Dickinson's  account,  and  if  there  be  any  possibility 
that  wo  shall  get  anything  by  these  warrants.  I 
desire  you,  also,  that  what  dipt  money  you  cannot 
possibly  pass  may  be  returned  with  the  first,  that 
every  one  may  have  their  share.  I  desire  you  to 
let  mc  know  if  my  Colonel  have  received  another 
assignment  since  14  days  in  Derbyshire  and  28  in 
Lancashire.  .  .  .  Sir,  I  desire  you  to  acquaint 
me  by  a  line  or  two  whether  you  think  we 
shall  [have]  a  new  representative  ere  this  parlia- 
ment's made  up  by  new  electing ;  we  hearammour 
of  some  thing,  but  know  not  the  certainty  of 
anything,  the  parliament  is  so  slow  in  any 
good  for  the  Kingdom,  How  lives  John  Lilburne 
now,  and  what  does  he  anything  for  the  Common- 
wealth or  is  he  silent  ?  You  forgot  as  yet  to  send 
me  a  book  of  news,  and  we  desire  to  hear  how 
affairs  go.  Surely  the  Lord  will  arise  and  let 
some  bo  ashamed  of  their  underhand  dealing. 
My  ydfii  remembers  her  kindly  to  you.  We  shall 
be  here  until  I  have  given  my  account.  I  desire 
you  to  direct  your  next  to  Mr.  Morly  at  Tadcaster, 
and  to  give  me  a  line  of  every  one  of  these  parti- 
culars, and  so  I  remain, 
"  Your  assured  affectionate  friend  to  serve  you, 

"  Will.  Siddall. 

"  Tadcaster,  22  Jan.  (49.)" 

Subsequent  epistles  are  filled  with  the  old  sub- 
ject, the  perpetual  clamour  for  the  soldiers'  pay. 
The  following  alludes  to  the  more  important 
events  of  the  time,  the  confiscation  of  the  royal 
property  and  the  "declared  King,"  Charles  the 
Second. 

CAPTAIN   SIDDALL   TO   CAPTAIN   ADAH   BAYNES. 

"  Sir, — Yours  I  receivod  at  Durham,  whereby  I 
perceive  you  have  not  received  all  my  money  as 


yet,  and  likewise  that  you  fear  you  cannot  get 
time  to  write,  by  reason  of  your  much  business 
about  the  King's  lands,  for  which  I  am  sorry. 
Truly,  cousin,  I  request  you  to  remind  me  with  a 
line  sometimes,  and  I  shall  trouble  you  as  little  as 
I  can  when  I  have  received  my  money.  I  am 
now  come  into  Yorkshire,  and  shall  do  what  I  can 
for  Coll.  Rokeby.  I  marvel  very  much  that  Mr. 
Dunton  has  not  paid  all  his  money,  but  I  hope  Mr. 
Weekes  will  take  care  in  which  1  have  sent  this 
inclosed  for  that  purpose.  I  give  you  many 
thanks  for  your  good  news,  which  was  very 
seasonable  to  us,  and  now  in  that  time  when  there 
is  so  much  polity  and  underhand  dealing  between 
the  Scotch  and  their  declared  King,  which  the  Lord 
will  lay  in  the  dust  Coll.  Rokeby  was  not  at  York 
yesterday,  and  therefore  I  could  do  nothing,  but 
shall  as  shortly  as  he  comes  to  York  do  what  I 
can  with  him,  to  save  the  Major-General  trouble. 
I  desire  you  to  give  me  a  line  whether  my 
Collonel  has  received  another  Assignation  since  the 
14  days  in  Suffolk,  and  if  anything  be  done  in 
Alderman  Dickinson's  account.  Also,  I  desire  a 
line,  whether  you  have  received  any  more  of  my 
money,  either  of  Mr.  Dunton,  Mr.  Ball,  or  my 
brother.  My  brother  Hodgson  is  very  ill  again, 
and  grown  to  a  bad  ague.  I  desire  you  direct 
your  letter  to  Mr.  Morly  of  Tadcaster.  My  wife 
remembers  her  verv  kindlv  to  vou,  and  so  I 
remain 

"  Your  very  loving  friend  to  serve  you, 

"  Will.  Siddall. 

"  Tadcaster,  9th  March,  1649." 

In  a  letter  three  months  later,  the  writer  renews 
his  importunity  on  behalf  uf  his  mother.  He  here 
addresses  Baynes  as  his  cousin,  alludes  to  the 
Levellers  of  this  period,  and  concludes  by  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  that  the  Devil  has  sown 
sedition  among  the  saints. 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  SIDDALL  TO  CVTT.  ADAM  BAYKES. 

"  Cousin  Baynes, — My  loves  salute  you.  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  been  very  negligent,  as  not  to 
wvitc  to  you  one  word  since  you  solicited  for 
us  witli  others ;  but  my  far  remoteness  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  my  much  trouble  for  monies  for  my 
coni}^>any,|\^'a8  the  cause  of  my  silence  so  long ;  but 
now  I  hope  I  shall  have  opportunity  to  present 
you  with  a  line.  Cousin,  I  see  in  a  letter  from 
you  to  the  Judge  Advocate,  wherein  you  desire 
Darbyshire  bill,  for  they  have  given  account,  and 
you  will  procure  a  new  warrant  for  us.  Sweet 
cousin,  I  shall  either  send  you  it  by  the  next  or 
procure  it  you,  for  Major  Cotterell  had  it,  and  he 
being  so  far  remote  I  could  not  send  you  it  by  this 
post  .  .  .  Loving  cousin,  I  have  a  suit  to  you 
concerning  myself,  which  I  desire  yoiur  advice 
in  presenting  a  petition  for  my  own  mother  and 
myself,  of  the  great  loss  you  know  we  had  at 
Tadcaster  by  fire,  for  the  good  of  our  Army,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  wars.  When  would  be  the  best 
time?  and  if  you  have  a  good  friend,  or  could 

Procure  me  one,  that  would  follow  it  to  the  purpose,, 
would  bring  him  all  things  te  London.  •  .  » 
When  you  see  Mf •  Clarke  give  him  my  thanka 
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/or  ills  good  advice  to  me  to  stay  a  while  longer, 
nntil  Ireland  afGurs  were  over,  and  to  wait  an  op- 
portnnity  and  make   some  good  friends.     And 
now,  eousin,  I  shall  give  you  a  line  or  two  of  my 
Lieotenant,  of  that  great  report  of  him,  with  others, 
for  leaving  and  betraying  the  Castle  of  Lancaster. 
Truly,  consin,  I  ami  persuaded  he  was  clear  of 
dther  of  them,  as  I  hope  time  will  bring  forth ;  for 
•s  he  is  a  godly  honest  man,  he  professed  he  had 
no  hand  nor  knew  any  such  thing;  but  if  the 
levillers'  design  bad  gone  forward  he  would  have 
laid  down  piis  life]  ere  he  would  [have]  betrayed  his 
tnisi.    But  his  fidelity  and  care  in  his  duty  caused 
the  malice  of  Morrice  and  the  Government  to  join 
mth  c^er  wicked  men,  to  take  the  lives  and  good 
names  of  godly  men  away.    But  the  Lord's  good- 
ness and  mercy  will  never  fail  his  saints.    They 
chaiged  4  of  tbe  honest  godly  men  of  the  Gover- 
noT^s  Company  and  mine  with  the  fact,  and  after 
they  were  prisoners  I  think  if  they  had  stayed  at 
Lancaster  they  would  have  murdered  and  not 
have  tried  them,  their  rage  and  cruelty  was  so 
great;  and  one  of  them  they  pitifully  wounded, 
with  his   wife   and    daughter;    but  the   Major- 
Generars  goodness  removed  them  into  Yorkshire, 
so  that  as  yet  they  are  in  safety,  but  he  which  was 
womided.     Deare  cousin,  I  desire  the  righteous 
God  to  stay  us  upon  himself,  and  to  keep  our 
hearts  close  to  himself.     I  am  sure  the  Devil  hath 
sown  sedition  and  strife  among  the  saints ;  so 
hoping  your  love  herein,  I  remain 

"  Your  very  loving  cousin  and  friend, 

"Will.  Siddall. 

*'  Tadeasi^r,  23  June,  1 649." 

The  next  letter  is  a  good  sample  of  Puritan  cant 
of  the  period.  The  writer  seems  to  have  received 
a  new  light  while  superintending  the  levying  of 
the  assessments  in  Suffolk,  and  expoundeth  texts 
while  he  hath  a  shrewd  eye  to  the  unrighteous 
rnsmmon. 

CAPT.  WM.  SIDDALL  TO  CAPT.  ADAM  BAYNES. 

"  Sr., — ^I  have  now  got  a  promise  of  my  money 
and  they  have  appointed  a  general  meeting  the 
27th  of  this  month,  and  what  way  the  major 
party  vote  it  must  be  carried.  They  intend  to  have 
all  their  deeds  and  evidences  there ;  seeing  neither 
the  Parliament  nor  the  Committee  for  the  Army 
will  right  them,  they  intend  to  make  an  agreement, 
and  lawyers  to  be  both  sides  for  the  preventing  in- 
eonveniences  for  the  future.  Sr.,  I  desire  you  to 
let  me  understand  a  word  from  you  of  the  affairs 
of  Oxford,  and  if  that  were  not  the  Cavaliers*  plot, 
for  we  have  nothing  here  but  what  by  the  pam- 
phlets, and  some  report  one  way  and  some  another. 
We  hear  also  of  some  pretences  of  an  accord 
between  the  Parliament  Army  and  the  moderate 
part^  to  compose  all  dififereiices,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose they  have  given  the  4  prisoners  some  liberty. 
I  desire  you,  good  cousin,  to  let  me  understand 
from  yon  what  is  done,  or  your  mind  a  little  in  these 
things.  8r.,  I  desire  you  to  send  me  this  enclosed  by 
Forkahire  post  for  my  wife.  Your  Qr.  Master  is 
tome  to  me  widi  a  party  of  8  men  about  the 
Mitmej,  and  for  Norfolk :  we  are  going  to  Norwich 
to  Me  wiuii  caa  be  done  in  the  business :  you  shall 


hear  further  when  we  return.  I  hope  we  shall 
bring  them  in  time  to  pay  us  our  money  if  we  stay 
a  little  longer,  for  he  will  be  rough  and  blunt 
with  them.  Sr.,  if  the  Lord  would  be  pleased  to 
compose  these  differences  it  would  be  a  great  out- 
ward happiness  for  us;  but  however,  this  I  am 
sure  of,  that  the  saints  shall  be  great  gainers,  if  we 
have  any  more  differences  and  combustions  in  the 
kingdom :  they  shall  have  gold  for  dross :  they 
shall  have  the  spirit  for  flesh :  the  loss  of  their  car- 
nality shall  be  possession  of  heavenly  divine  loves 
in  glory.  And  this  is  the  true  gain  :  for  the  Lord 
to  destroy  all  fleshly  appearances,  forms,  and  to 
give  his  pure  spirit  of  truth  to  lead  us  in  the  way 
of  peace  and  love  :  for  I  see  something  of  the  Lord, 
that  he  is  a-looking  for  his  people :  he  is  consuming 
that  which  is  contrary  to  Himself,  and  bringing 
spirits  into  the  right  original — Himself,  as  was 
sbawdowed  out  in  that  dark  Bcri|]ture,  the  woman 
taken  from  the  noian  holding  saints  flowing  from 
Christ.  As  the  Apostle  saith,  Eph. :  v.,  32.  Tliia  is 
a  great  mistery,  but  I  speak  concerning  Chriet  and 
the  Church.  This  mistery  is  little  opened  to  us  aa 
yet :  but  this  I  have  since  my  union  with  Christ : 
I  act  from  and  live  in  him  in  that  measure  of  these 
dark  appearances  he  hath  revealed  to  me,  but  he  is 
drawing  me  fuilher,  and  that  I  shall  grow  in  the 
spiritual  vine  when  he  hath  taken  the  veil  from 
my  eye,  and  I  return  to  God,  who  is  all  spiritual. 
Sr.,  I  desire  you  to  send  me  word  whether  my 
Colonel  or  you  have  received  the  month's  pay  in 
London,  and  if  you  have  got  him  another  assign- 
ment, and  upon  what  county.  I  pray  you  to 
direct  your  letter  you  send  me  to  Ipswich  post :  he 
lies  at  the  Cross  Keys  in  Gratious-street :  he  comes 
again  to  Ipswich  of  the  Thursday  evening  about 
5  o'clock.  I  give  you  many  thanks  for  your 
kind  respects  to  me  at  London,  and  so  I  remain 
Yor.  dear,  affectionate  friend,  waiting  for  more  of 
the  spirit  of  truth, 

"  Will,  Siddall. 

**  Ipswich,  this  18  Sept.,  1649." 

Siddall,  in  his  next  epistle,  shows  that  the  people 
of  Suffolk  did  not  take  his  visit  kindly,  and  tiiat 
he  has  some  difficulty  in  wringing  from  them  an 
order  for  assessment. 

CAPT.   SIDDALL   TO   CAPT.   ADAM   BAYKES. 

"  Sr. — Yours  I  have  received,  whereby  I  perceive 
that  you  have  received  some  of  our  last  month's 
pay  upon  London.  Sr.,  I  shall  now  give  you  si  me 
relation  of  the  tedious  long  husiness  of  Suffolk. 
I  have  now,  with  much  ado,  got  an  engagement, 
and  I  saw  the  warrant  sent  out  before  I  came 
away  ;  but  before  I  got  this  I  had  much  ado  for  a 
general  meeting ;  and  when  they  met  they  could 
not  accord.  But  I  was  glad  to  be  plain  with  them, 
and  told  them  I  was  resolved  to  keep  them  there 
in  the  chamber  until  they  made  an  order  for  assess- 
ing of  my  money,  which  at  length  they  did  ;  but 
I  was  forced  to  stay  14  days,  until  the  auditors 
had  found  where  the  money  was  due,  by  being 
short  assessed.  I  doubt  your  Quarter-Master  will 
have  the  same  trouble  in  Norfolk.  But,  sir,  such 
doings  I  never  saw  before  for  cosening  the  State 
aa  in  Suffolk  !    I  put  your  Qr. -Master  upon  a  chief 
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collector  for  his  bill,  254"-,  and  100**-  he  received, 
but  the  rest  he  ran  away  with  all,  and  had  made 
over  his  estate;  but  we  found  it  out,,  and  have 
leased  of  it  for  the  public.  And  I  had  another  in 
hand  at  Bur}%  which  the  Commissioners  could  not 
bring  to  account ;  but  he  alleges  he  was  robbed  of 
2  or  300^*-  of  the  State's  money,  which  he  acknow- 
ledged to  me  he  was  not.  And  after  I  shewed 
him  my  autbority,  he  got  him  out  of  the  way  to 
London,  and  sent  me  2  linea ;  and  Mr.  Wcekes 
and  myself  sent  him  a  bone  to  pick  before  he  would 
be  admitted  to  the  Committee  ....  so  that  we 
know  not  but  he  may  have  500^-  as  yet  in  his 
hands.  Besides  the  Qr.-Master's  bill,  I  found  5W- 
in  Collectors'  hands,  and  vet  know  not  what  that 
knave  that  came  to  London  hath.  .  .  .  Sir,  you  were 
speaking  to  me  when  I  was  last  with  you  of  some 
pay  we  were  to  have  out  of  some  malignants* 
estates,  as  my  Lord  Buckingliam's,  and  others, 
which  were  slain  last  vear.  I  desire  von  let  me 
know  by  a  line  what  is  done  in  it,  .  .  . 
"  Your  real  assured  frieud, 

"Will.  Siddall. 

**5iMfa/on,  17/A  Octob.  1649." 

In  the  next  Siddall  hath  an  eye  to  the  sequee- 
Irated  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

CAPTAIli    siddall   TO    CAPTAIN   ADAM    BAYKE8. 

'•  Sir, — I  have  received  yours,  and  am  sorry  that 
Alderman  Dickinson's  account  will  not  pass,  that 
we  are  necessitated  to  put  you  to  trouble  and  our- 
selves, and  know  not  any  end  of  the  changinga  and 
alterations  of  some  men.  I  desire  your  advice  what 
is  best  to  be  done  in  the  business.  I  have  spoken 
with  Collo.  Rokebye  about  my  Lord  Buckingham's 
estate,  and  he  certifies  me  that  they  are  put  off  for  the 
present,  and  have  received  no  moneys  as  yet.  Sir, 
I  being  very  importunate  with  Mr.  Clai)ston  for 
the  warrants  you  formerly  mentioned,  I  found  one 
of  them,  which  is  for  '370"-,  but  he  is  not  willing 
to  let  us  have  it,  but  alleges  it  belongs  to  the  horse, 
for  monies  lent  to  us ;  and  Major  Fennick  told  me 
farther,  that  Sir  Edward  lloodes  certified  to  him 
that  he  paid  to  Mr.  Clapston  for  the  o  companies 
900^  about  the  beginning  of  May,  which  I  am 
fissured  we  did  not  receive  as  yet,  for  Major  Fen- 
nicke  and  Major  Cottrell  was  put  off  a  month  or 
more  for  900"-,  because  of  that  which  was  paid  to 
Mr.  Clapston  for  the  Major-General.  Truly,  loving 
cousin,  I  now  doubt  there  is  some  juggling  by  some 
to  keep  our  money  from  us.  Kind  cousin,  I  desire 
advice  therein  what  is  the  best  to  be  done,  and  how 
we  shall  come  to  the  perfect  knowledge  of  this 
business ;  and  where  our  warrants  are,  and  if  they 
cannot  be  found  what  will  be  the  bc>'?t  way  to 
,  .  .  new  ones.  I  am  very  glad,  wiih  many  more, 
that  Lt.-CoUo.  Lilburne  came  so  clear  off.  I  pray 
yju  give  me  a  word  of  news.  ...  I  desire  your 
care,  which  I  doubt  not  the  least  of,  concerning  our 
business  with  the  Major-General  for  the  warrants ; 
-but  I  desire  3'ou  will  keep  these  to  yourself,  and 
-  tlo  wliat  can  be  done  in  as  fair  a  way  with  the 
Major-General,  and  I  hope  he  will  not  ^^Tong  us 
in  the  end.    I  and  Major  Fennicke  are  something 


fearful  to  offend  him ;  and  if  we  could  get  any- 
thing by  fair  way  we  would  do  what  posaible  lies 
in  us.  .  .  . 

"  Your  very  loving  friend  to  serve  you, 

"Will.  Siddaix. 

"  York,  3  Aavemb,,  1649." 

The  high  price  which  the  King'H  lands  brought 
shows  that  the  purchasers  never  dreamt  of  re- 
sumption, or  that  "  the  King  would  have  his  own 
again."  Another  brush  with  "  Jockey"  is  talked 
of: 

"  Sir, — Yours  I  have  received,  and  perceire 
you  have  not  as  yet  got  all  mj*^  money  of  Mr. 
Dunton,  which  I  admire  that  Mr.  Weeks  has  not 
caused  him  as  yet  to  do  it.  You  forgot  in  your 
last  to  relate  to  me  where  my  Colonel's  last  Assig- 
nation is  since  ll-  days  upon  the  Treasury.  .  .  . 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  king's  lands  are  sold 
at  so  high  rates,  and  that  we  shall  be  in  liazard 
whether  we  get  anything  or  no,  as  I  perceive  by 
some  letters  I  saw  at  York.  We  now  are  jealous 
that  we  must  have  the  other  turn  with  Jockej%  for 
they  love  England  well ;  but  the  Lord  will  deliver 
his  people  again  that  trust  in  him.  .  .  . 

"  Your  very  loving  friend  to  serve  you, 

"  Will,  Siddall. 

"  TadcMter,  this  13/A  April,  1650.* 

Suspicions  of  the  Scotch,  the  high  price  of 
*•'  King's  lands,"  and  plottings  at  home,  are  the 
topics  of  the  next  letter. 

*'  Sir, — Yours  I  received  by  Mr.  Morley,  wherein 
I  perceive  you  have  not  as  yet  got  all  my  money 
of  Mr.  Danton,  which  I  marvel  that  Mr.  Weekea 
should  not  cause  him  to  pay  it  ere  this  time ;  but 
I  desire  you,  if  it  be  not  paid  ere  this  comes  to 
your  hands,  that  you  force  him ;  for  if  we  have 
any  more  broils,  as  we  have  now  great  jealousies, 
both  of  the  Scots  and  others  working  underhand 
in  this  kingdom,  it  will  be  desperate.  And  you 
mentioned  that  my  Collo.  has  received  6  weeks' 
assignations  in  Lancashire,  Nottingham,  and  Derby. 
And  you  give  18  years'  purchase  for  king's  lands. 
I  desire  you  to  give  me  a  line  whether  you  have 
purchased  any  lands  for  my  Colonel's  Regiment  or 
no  as  yet ;  and  if  so,  how  much,  and  how  you  go 
on  with  that  business,  or  it  will  cease  by  reason  of 
the  face  of  a  new  war.  If  you  be  not  very  busy 
and  full  of  trouble,  I  desire  you  to  give  me  a  line 
or  two  how  affairs  are  with  you  above  at  London, 
for  here  in  the  North  we  have  divers  rumours,  as 
if  there  were  some  differences  between  the  Parlia- 
ment and  Armv;  but  the  diurnals  mention  no 
such  thing.  Also  that  there  are  imprisoned  40 
or  50  great  men  for  a  great  j)lot,  and  that  there  is 
a  book  lately  published  called  *TheLn.st  Trumjwt,' 
or  a  vision  declaring  the  downfall  of  the  earthly 
powers.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  tnith  how 
things  are.  I  desire  you  to  deliver  the  inclosed 
to  my  Major  or  send  it,  and  to  direct  your  next  to 
Durham  to  the  postmaster;  and,  if  opportunity 
will  give  you  leave,  I  tlcsire  a  line  of  the  parti- 
culars for  satisfaction  of  friends.  You  were  onco 
mindful  of  some  news  to  Durham,  which  gave 
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great  Batisfaction  to  many ;  and  so,  with  my  kind 
respects  to  you,  I  remain 

**  Your  assured  loveing  friend  to  serve  you, 

**  Will.  Siddall. 

"DurAgm,  thu  29ek  April,  1650." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  Siddall  speaks  of  the 
rumoured  capture  of  Montrose  ; — 


"  Sir, — ^Yours  I  have  received,  whereby  I  per- 
ceive you  have  not  as  yet  received  all  my  money 
of  Mr.  Dnnton ;  but  that  Mr.  Weekes  will  send 
tor  him  to  clear  with  you  for  mine  and  Oaptn. 
Fitzwilliam's.     Sr.,  I  desire  you,  if  you  have  not 
received  it  ere  this  comes  to  your  hands,  that  you 
would  cause  him  to  pay  mine  however,  for  I  am 
now  going  into  Yorkshire  to  account  for  all  I  re- 
ceived ;  and  desire  you  to  return  it  to  me  with 
wiiatsj)eed  you  can,  for  our  regiment  ara  ordered 
to  inarch  into  Westmoreland,  and  I  would  very 
gladly  have  all  things  set  straight,  for  fear  we 
have  some  trouble  with  the  Scotts.     We  have  it 
confidently  reported  here  that  Moutrose  is  taken 
prisoner,  and  brought  to  Edenburgh ;  and  tliat  the 
prince  and  their  commissioners  are  fully  agreed, 
and  will  be  in  Scotland  shortly.     I  desire  a  line 
whether  my  Colonel  has  received  any  more  Assig- 
nations since   the   6   weeks  upon  Leicester  and 
Oerbysiiire,  and  also  whether  anything  be  done 
about  Aid.  Dickenson's  accounts ;  and,  if  time  will 
permit  you,  to  give  me  a  line  or  two  of  news  how 
affiiirs  arc  with  you  at  London,  and  if  you  stay  to 
be  agent  to  our  brigade,  seeing  the  field  army  are 
mardKing  northward.     Sr.,  I  perceive  there  is  some 
mistake  between  you  and  my  Collo.  and  Lieut- 
Ooilo.  about  returning  of  moneys,  and  they  blame 
only  you  for  it;  and  I  must  really  confess  that 
some  are  much  to  be  blamed,  but  I  hope  not  you ; 
for  I  have  laboured  to  vindicate  you,  and  am  per- 
suaded tliat  what  you  further  us  you  will  not 
retard  our  money.     There  was  300^*-  at  one  time 
of  late  returned  by  you,  and  300  you  vmt  to  me 
of  ...  .  ere  the  bills  come  to  Durham  it  was 
28  days,  and  tliey  were  to  have  sight  of  them  20 
<lay^,  which,  wo   being  necessitated  for  money, 
.j^ave  403.  to  havo  present.  .  .  . 

"  Your  assured  loving  friend, 

"  Will.  Siddall. 

*'DnrMm,  this  16  ilAyr,  ld50." 

The  following  betrays  some  distrust  regard- 
ing the  government  the  Pnritans  had  helped  to  set 
up.  The  writer  looks  on  John  Lilbume  as  a  martyr 
lo  the  good  cause,  and  concludes  in  a  strain  of 
characteristic  cant. 

**  Sk., — I  hearing  things  move  so  slowly  with 
YOU  caused  my  silence  this  long  time,  and  the  time 
now  approaching  near  our  deliverance,  you  must 
cither  act  sometliing  for  your  own  preseixation,  or 
undoubtedly  our  enemies  will  find  us  more  work 
to  hinder  the  people's  liberties.  Alas  for  poor 
John,  who  is  to  be  banished !  but  I  hope  the  faith- 
ful o(  tho  land  and  those  honest  hearts  who  walk 
closely  with  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will  prevail,  for 
cither  Lia  stay  in  this  nation,  or  tho  Lord  will 
tlmtroy  that  unrighteons  mammon  which  strives 
JK>  modi  agaiast  the  Lord's  people.    The  Lord 


work  all  for  his  own  glory  and  his  saints'  good ! 
and  then  we  shall  still  be  happy  and  rejoice  in  the 
God  of  our  Salvation,  which  is  our  true  comfort  and 
joy.  ...  I  desire  you  to  give  a  few  lines  what 
news  with  you,  and  whether  you  think  the  Lord 
will  raise  up  any  honest  spirits  for  a  new  repre- 
sentative, or  to  act  good  things  for  the  people,  who 
have  suffered  much.  Shall  all  end  in  silence? 
No,  the  Lord  will  work,  and  who  can  let  ?  And 
the  Lord's  good  will  be  done.  I  pray  you  remem- 
ber me  very  kindly  to  your  good  wile,  with  my 
wife  and  sii^ter  Hodgson  to  you  and  your  wife.  .  .  . 
Pray  give  me  answer  to  Tadcastcr,  to  Mr.  IMorly's. 
And  so, 

"  Your  assured  friend  and  servant, 

"  \A'iLL.  Siddall. 

''Jan.,  1651." 

The  next  is  from  Scotland. 

"Sr., — ^I  received  yours  dated  3  June,  and  per- 
ceive now  at  tho  last,  with  much  ado,  you  havo  got 
Mr.  Dunton  arrested,  which  I  marvel  nmch  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  look  any  honest  man  in  the  face ;  but  I 
do  not  perceive  by  your  letter  that  he  will  pay  the 
money  as  yet,  but  rather  abide  the  trial  of  tho  law, 
which  I  desire  you  to  acquaint  me  by  the  next 
what  is  done  further,  and  what  sccuritv  he  hath 
given  you  further.  Sir,  I  desire  also  a  line  or  two 
what  is  done  further  for  the  other  moietv  of  our 
arrears,  which  a  month  and  above  ago  the  Major- 
General  and  Chief  Officers  here  procured  my 
Lord's  letter  to  the  House  for  the  other  moiety. 
.  .  .  For  news,  we  lie  still  in  quarters  and  want 
money :  the  enemy  dare  not  come  at  us  yet :  their 
differences  still  continue  among  tliem  :  tliey.have 
also  gotten  their  own  country  disease.  We  doubt 
the  Scott  will  not  engage,  but  delay  time  as  he  did 
last  year,  and  we  cannot  get  to  him,  so  that  our 
work  is  at  a  stand  for  the  present.  We  have  taken 
nigh  Aberdeen  three  of  the  Scotte's  ships,  2  well 
loaded  with  wine.  I  pray  you  remember  me  to 
your  good  wife,  and  so  I  remain 

"  Your  assured  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

"  Will.  Siddall. 
** Mwl7y«iJi.,  1C51." 

Another  letter,  written  about  a  montli  later, 
shows  that  the  Quaker  captain  had  been  reproved 
for  his  over-zeal  and  officiousncss. 

"Sr., — Yours  I  received  dated  13th  instant.  I 
give  you  many  thanks  for  your  news,  desiring 
your  continuance,  that  I  may  acquaint  my  brother 
Hodgson.  For  your  desiring  me  to  have  a  care  of 
being  too  hasty  in  any  business,  I  shall  be  silent 
enough,  hoping  and  looking  for  good  things  being 
done  by  my  only  strength  and  almighty  power, 
the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  for  vain  is  the  confidence  of 
man.  For  Captn.  Fitzwilliam,  he  lives  at  Chester- 
field, in  Darbyshire,  and  his  company  is  quartered 
about  him.  He  was  at  London  2  montiis  toge- 
ther with  my  Lieut.-Colonel.  I  had  thought  you 
and  he  had  expected  all  business ;  he  had  come  to 
London  for  that  pur^K>se.  I  desire  there  may  be 
done  what  can  be  in  that  business,  and  with  what 
speed.  I  pray  you  give  me  a  line  what  is  done 
yet  in  the  Scotch  arrears    whether  you  think  we 
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shall  have  any  money  shortly  of  them.  I  should 
he  exceeding  glad  your  Lieutenant's  husiness  might 
go  well,  and  he  might  have  right  in  justice ;  and 
that  the  law  may  be  regulated  to  the  purpose,  and 
the  best  things  might  prosper  and  be  more  highly 
esteemed  among  men ;  that  Justice  and  Righteous- 
ness might  run  down  the  streets  of  England,  and 
peace  and  love  might  flow  abundantly.  My  wife 
and  sister  Hodgson  remember  them  kindly  to  you 
and  your  wife.  I  desire  your  next  to  Mr.  Morly, 
Tadcaster.  I  remain, 

"  Your  assured  friend  to  serve  you, 

"Will.  Siddall. 

**Sneatony  this  2\st  Fcbr.,  1651." 

In  '54,  Quakerism  begins  to  be  ungrammatical ; 
nominatives  and  accusatives  are  all  one  to  the  elect 

"Dear  P^riend, — I  received  thy  lines  dated 
June  IHh,  and  have  sent  here  inclosed  a  copy  of 
the  warrant.  I  received  money  in  Suffolk,  or  bills 
for  the  same,  and  for  Dunton  at  Ipswich.  My 
note  saith  he  was  to  return  to  London,  to  Captain 
Baynes,  300"-,  which  bill  was  made  to  Caf»tain 
Baynes,  and  the  warrant  was  for  800"*,  which 
another  collector  at  Bury,  called  Mr.  Shepherd,  1 
received  500**-  of  him  and  returned  to  London, 
to  the  ....  the  said  warrant.  And  to  my 
best  knowledge,  they  had  the  warrant  between 
them.  Sheperd,  and  Dunton,  and  myself  writ  in 
the  same  warrant  how  much  money  I  received  of 
the  one  and  how  much  of  the  other.  And  like- 
wise Capt.  Freer,  Captn.  Fitzwilliam,  and  myself, 
we  returned  our  money  as  thee  desired  us,  and  all 
our  bills  was  made,  to  my  remembrance,  in  thy 
name.  And,  for  my  part,  if  Dunton  be  so  base  as 
to  deny  his  bills  under  his  hand,  there  is  a  way, 
sure,  in  the  law  to  force  him  to  pay  it ;  if  not,  how 
mucli  need  you  have  to  regulate  the  law,  and  make 
it  plain  and  short,  that  every  one  that  is  able  may 
pay  just  debts !  For  my  wife,  they  have  just  sent  me 
her  home,  for  they  were  ashamed  to  try  her.  The 
Lord  of  Hosts  be  in  your  councils,  and  let  you  see 
what  is  the  best  to  be  done,  that  the  people  of  God 
may  be  encouraged  and  wickedness  and  all  sin 
punished,  that  righteousness  now  may  run  down 
England's  streets  and  justice  and  true  judgement 
executed.  I  desire  to  hear  a  few  lines  from  thee 
in  answer  to  these  things,  and  if  I  can  do  anything 
further  in  Dunton's  business.    I  remain, 

"  A  friend  to  the  Commonwealth, 

"  Will.  Siddall,  Agent. 

"  Tadcaster,  this  loth  Jan  ,  1654." 

The  next,  dated  about  a  month  later,  exhibits 
our  acquaintance  in  his  true  colours,  and  shows 
that  he  had  got  into  hot  water. 

"  My  dear  Friend, — I  have  received  thy  letter 
dated  the  26  February,  whereby  I  perceive  some 
have  informed  the  Committee  for  the  army  against 
me,  as  that  I  am  a  Quaker,  and  a  man  of  such  dan- 
gerous tenents  as  that  the  country  is  not  satisfiea 
to  have  me  continue  agent.  If  the  country  might 
have  their  will,  neither  the  Lord  Protector  nor  the 
good  government  of  England  might  stand;  but 
our  cause  being  the  Lord's, and  behaving  owned  it, 
all  his  enemies  cannot  pull  that  down  which  h«  hath 


set  up,  and  ia  setting  up  for  hia  own  name's  Btke, 
and  hath  given  power  and  authority  to  the  rulers 
of  this  nation  to  stand  for  his  cause,  which,  if  they 
be  faithful,  as  the  Lord  manifests  more,  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  will  still  plead  their  cause  and  win  yon 
deliverance.  I  deny  dangerous  tenents  in  religion, 
but  for  liberty  to  serve  my  God  according  to  the 
measure  of  Imowledge  he  hath  given  me,  and  that 
my  conscience  may  be  clear  both  to  God  and  man, 
and  to  love  all  people  according  to  Christ  and  the 
Scriptures ;  I  am  as  formerly  you  know,  and  dare 
not  but  be  faithful  to  my  god,  and  submit  to  the 
law  of  England.  For  my  outward  liberty,  and 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  my  witness,  and  divers  of  the 
Army,  that  I  am  hated  and  suffer  for  my  faithful- 
ness now  to  the  Government  of  England  as  it  now 
stands.  And  although  some  have  complained  of 
me,  but  that  I  rather  chose  to  have  all  things 
done  in  love  and  peacesake,  I  might  have  informed 
against  them,  which  when  they  could  not  tell 
whether  to  act  or  not,  I  was  plain  with  divers  of 
them,  and  with  wisdom,  tliat  I  got  an  engagement 
or  promise  of  some  of  them  which  was  best  affected 
in  every  Riding  that  they  would  net ;  and  much 
trouble  I  have  had  with  them,  and  divers  of  them 
would  neither  come  nor  sign  a  warrant,  but  bo 
confused  and  troubled,  that  if  it  had  not  been  more 
of  necessity  and  a  good  cause  than  for  my  place,  I 
should  have  given  it  over.  My  trouble  and  charge 
is  so  much  at  this  time,  and  so  is  like  to  continue ; 
therefore,  if  I  be  put  out  of  my  place,  my  con- 
science is  clear  that  I  am  displaced  for  my  care 
and  faithfulness  to  the  Commonwealth.  And,  there- 
fore, my  dear  friend,  as  you  have  been  faith- 
ful to  me,  and  known  me  faithful  so  many  years, 
I  shall  not  desire  my  place  any  longer  than  just 
offence  and  negligence  be  proved  against  me.  And 
if  my  place  be  taken  from  me,  I  shall  still  con- 
tinue a  friend  of  this  Government  and  the  wise 
counseller,  to  go  along  with  them  in  his  great  cause 
and  work  which  is  yet  to  be  done,  and  that  all 
faithful  hearts  may  pray  continually  for  you  to 
Him  who  will  guide  the  faithful.  Thy  assured 
faitliful  friend, 

"  Will.  Siddall. 

"  Tadcaster,  this  3rd  March,  1654. 

^*  I  desire  you,  my  friend,  to  give  me  a  few  linea 
what  they  informed  against  me,  and  whom.  And 
that  thee  may  do  what  thee  can  for  this  6  months,, 
and  if  yourself  and  Major-Generall  Lambert,  know- 
ing me,  be  not  sufficient  to  clear  me  at  present,  I 
can,  when  the  business  is  over,  get  diverse  of  the 
Commissioners'  hands  to  a  letter.  And  thy  advice 
and  my  good  friends'  I  shall  take." 

Our  next  discloses  the  fact  that  Mistress  Siddall, 
who  doubtless  held  the  doctrines  of  her  husband, 
had  been  committed  to  prison  by  the  justices  for 
rating  the  priest,  a  practice  in  which  the  Quakers, 
as  already  shown,  were  wont  to  indulge  on  all 
occasions. 

"  My  dear  Friend, — I  writ  a  few  lines  formerly 
to  thee  to  acquaint  thee  that  the  malitious  and 
envious  doings  of  some  against  my  poor  wife  for  a 
releasement,  but  I  received  no  answer.  And^ 
friend,  seeing  that  it  is  but  reascniable  if  the  law 
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be  broken  that  those  that  break  it  may  have  a  1^^  respondent,  and  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  steward- 

txuJ  according  to  law,  therefore  I  desire  thee  in  ship.    We  know  nothing  more  about  him. 

lov«  to  send  me  an  order  with  thy  own  hand,  and       „,,  _,  -r  ,     •  .     -.      « 

either  Colonel  Tempest  or  an  other,  that  my  wife  ,.     ^J  "^^  *>^?~l  '•*''"'?  received  a  few 

may  be  tried  the  nextScssions,  before  the  Justices,  !"»«  f~™  ™y^  ^^'  ^\^  ****  ™y  P»«««  •» 

that  there,  if  she  have  ofiended  any  law,  she  may  «"«»■»«»  fo'  ^  f«t«"  *<>  ^e  employed  as  your 

anifer.    And  I  leave  it  to  thee  to  judge  whether  f*^*-  y®?  ^  knowing  to  whom  these  affiurs  will 

Bobert  Barwick  did  it  not  more  of  maUce  to  me,  ^  coniinitted.    Loving  cousin  thee  hath  kno«-n 

formygoodaffectionstoyou,tocommitmywifeto  my  fiuthfulness  and  care  for  the  Commonweidth 

prison.    The  assizes,  which  he  knows  was  at  least  ^*>^*  ^"^  ^  yam;  and  if  there  be  a  necessity  that 

8  or  9  months  to,  and  within  this  week  he  sent  two  ?»«  P>««» /nd  aCEurs  can  be  done  without  an  agent 

more  for  speaking  to  C.)  a  priest    And  he  committs  J  "» T^^P'S  *^„  so^f"*,  and  wut  upon  my  Ood 

them  but  to  prison  to  answer  the   next  session,  <<«■  ^^  ^J^}  •?"  ™**  ^i  ""A  1'°'^  ''*'  ^9-  *^'^" 

which  he  knows  was  within  a  month,  and  mv  wife  P°««  "[  "»« <<>'  ^«  ^^'^:  ^'^  ^ ^^^T'^y  ^"f  <>• 

hath  now  lain  in  prison  above  5  months,  and  is  not  *^  *^^  ««?  do  much  in  the  thing,  in  this  place 

yet  tried;  so  I  leave  thee  to  the  counsel  of  the  or  in  some  other,  for  a  little  subsistence,  that  I  may 

LonJ,  desiring  nothing  but  that  which  is  reasonable  S«*  ?^%  f  my  formw  losses  recovered  for  Uie 

thrtlmav  know;  what  thou  dost  for  the  lord's  g"*^"")?!  1>«"«^ ^ l»«d •>»"fd  [at the]  beginnm^^ 

people  he  takes  as  done   unto   himself,  and  his  the  war  for  the  Comnaonwealth  good.    All  I  desire 

metties  he  will  multiply  to  such  as  fear  and  love,"'  thee,  loving  cousin,  is  but  to  stand  my  frieud 

him    I  desire  the  greit  power  of  the  Lord  may  ac«>r«l">g  Jo  fX  faithfulness  that  knows,  and  I  am 

guide  thee  continuallv.      I  remain,  •    sure  none  hath  had  any  shame  of  my  imfaithfulnes.^ 

"  Thy  friend  in  truth  I  ^"'^  ^  "'*"  ""'  desire  a  place  any  longer  I  should 

«  Will.  SmDAL^  Agent       J^'  of  my  care  and  craft  Oiat  any  employs  me  iu, 

for  the  Lord  s  goodness  and  mercy  hath  been  largo 
to  you  and  me ;  and  it's  a  duty  to  be  faithful  to 

._j  V"''"'°".''^'''""""^'''"■?.If°' "■"■?"""* 'V'.''^' '  Grod,  and  to  do  trood  for  one  another.    And  t ho 
and  he  promised  me  to  join  with  you  in  anything  /-i  j    r     •  j       °  i  i  i  *•      u 

]. '.,  Tj-1  r      f      '  viod  of  wisdom  and  love  coimsel  you  continually 

accordiuir  to  law ;  so  I  desire,  however,  a  few  lines  ...  r  /^  •  i  xi  *  .•       i  • 

M „       f  iU    1     _  i.1.  i.  *'ii  *u  1        •     .  m  the  measure  of  Cbnst,  that  von  mav  tear  bim, 

fiom  you  of  thy  love,  that  still  there  may  be  union       ju  •        i       *    i-  "i-\    •  •  "     i-     i- 


7%is  25/A  December,  1654.    Tadcaster. 


among  friends ;  for  I  hear  the  Sessions  is  within 
this  14  days." 

The  last  letter  of  this  series  shows  that  SiddalFs 
prrnks  bad  become  too  mad  for  his  friend  and  cor- 


and  bring  glory  to  his  name.     Desiring  a  few  lines 
of  thy  love  in  answer  again,  I  remain, 

*•  Thy  assured  friend, 

"  Will.  Siddall,  Agent* 

"  Tadraster,  this  30/A  December,  1654." 


THE    DEPARTURE    OF    SUMMER. 

0  SuHMER,  Sunmier,  fresh,  ambrosial  Summer ! 
With  thy  blue  love-eyes  and  thy  verdant  robe, 
Inwoven  with  all  flowers,  and  dew-begemmed. 
Be  with  OS  till  we  die :  go  not  so  soon. 

When  Spring  was  new  upon  the  virgin  plaints, 
And  soft  winds  woke  the  sleeping  buds  to  bloom, 
And  lambkins  frisked  about  the  laughing  rills, 

1  loved  thee,  Summer,  and  I  love  thee  yet. 

I  loved  thee  when  the  deep,  dark  foliage  rolled 
On  sombre  w^oods  most  like  a  stormy  sea. 
And  each  blue  orb  was  gazing  up  to  heaven, 
The  throstle  and  the  blackbird  piping  loud. 

And  now  the  reaper  hath  long  gathered  in 
His  Aatumn  stores,  and  sits  upon  the  hutch 
Watching  the  wheeling  swallows  while  they  fly, 
With  twitter,  ere  they  seek  a  warmer  sun. 

The  brook,  that  sang  so  sweet  at  noon  of  day, 
When  the  tired  hind  lay  stretched  beneath  the  shade, 
Hath  lost  its  liquid  tone,  and  chants  a  dirge 
That  Summer  goeth  from  the  fields  so  soon. 

0  Summer,  Summer,  fresh,  ambrosial  Summer ; 
The  bending  flowers  weep  dew-tears  and  mourn, 
And  I  mourn  with  them ;  yet  if  thou  must  go 
Oh !  Ck>me  again,  sweet  Summer,  come  right  bood. 
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Antiquarian'Iom  and  arcliseology  mean  the  same' 
thing,  but  an  antiqnarinn  and  an  archreologist-should 
not  be  confounded  together  as  meaning  two  men . 
of  similar  pursulU.     The  difference  between  them 
lies  in  this,  that  the  antiquarian,  as  hitherto  popu- 
larly undei-stood  in  this  country,  took  up  a  seg- ' 
ment  of  the  circle,  whilst  the  "archcBologist  takes 
up  the  whole  circumference  of  the  circle.     The  i 
antiquarian  regarded  relics  as  of  importance  when  I 
invested  with  personal  associations ;   the  archae- 
ologist prizes  relics  when  belonging  to  a  remote ' 
and  unknown  period.  Thus  the  antiquarian  would 
hold  in  highest  veneration  the  sword  that  beheaded , 
Mary   Queen  of  Scots,   and  his   visitors   would 
probably  do  the  same ;  whilst  a  flint  axe  found 
in  Locliar  Moss  might  lie  onashelf  luiheeded  both 
by  him  or  his  friends.     But  this  flint,  although  it 
might  only  have  been  the  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  a  petty  chief  for  decapitating  a  miserable  serf, 
would  be  invested  with  great  importance  in  the 
estimation  of  the  archajologist,  because  it  belonsced 
to  tliat  primitive  aboriginal  period  in  the  history 
of  our  country  when  as  yet  bronze  and  iron  manu- 
factures were  unknown,  literature  undeveloped,  and,  j 
mayliap,  ere  ever  Greece  and  Rome  had  commenced 
their  conquests. 

History  is  of  two  kinds,  unwritten  and  written. 
The  geologist. compiles  the  first  chapter  of  the 
world's  annals  by  interrogating  Nature  as  to  her 
works  daring  the  period  commencing  with  the 
Oreation  and  ending  with  the  Delu^ce  :  the  archoe- 
ologist  takes  up  the  second  chapter,  and  interro- 
gating Nature  as  to  the  works  of  man  from 
the  Deluge  down  to  the  period  of  a  nation's 
written  literature.  Hence  the  naturalist  stands 
in  much  the  same  relation  to  geology  that  the 
antiquarian  does  to  archasology:  the  naturalist 
Jbusies  himself  with  existing  natural  phenomena, 
Ijut  geology  deals  not  only  with  the  living  but  the 
extinct;  the  antiquarian  preserves  determinate 
upecimens  of  mediicval  and  subsequent  eras,  while 
the  archajologist  embraces  modern,  ancient,  and 
wliat  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  the  be- 
nighted and  barbarous  epochs,  l^he  limited  view 
of  antiquariauism  has  generally  been  the  one  most 
popularly  prevalent.  Thus,  when  Burns  speaks  of 
C'aptain  Grose's  peregrinations,  he  says  :-^ 

"  He  has  a  fouth  o*  aiild  nick-nackets. 
Rusty  aim  caps,  and  jinglin'  jackets, 
Wad  haud  tlie  Lothiaiis  three  ia  tackets 

A  tonrniout  guid, 
And  parritch  pnts,  and  auld  sait  buckets. 
Afore  the  Flood. 

"  Of  Eve's  first  fire  he  has  a  cinder, 
Aiild  Tubal  Cain's  fire  shool  and  fender, 

^  •  ♦  ♦  •  • 

O'  Balaam's  ass ; 
A  broom-stick  o'  t'»e  Witch  o'  Endor, 
Weel  shod  wi'  brass. 

"  Forbye,  1  e'U  sh»pj  you  aff  fu*  gleg 
The  cut  o'  Adam's  philibeg  ;  \ 


The  knife  that  nicket  AbeVB  craig 
He'll  prove  you  fully ; 

It  was  a  fiiulding  jock-the-leg, 
Or  lang-kail  gully.' 
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It  is  evident  that,  apart  from  pertfonal  associn* 
tions,  Burns  had  no  correct  idea  where  the  researches 
of  his  "  fat  friend"  should  commence  as  to  time,  or, 
if  commenced,  what  kind  of  objects  should  have 
been  sought  for.  Even  Scott  docs  not  make 
Jonathan  Oldbuck  much  more  enlightened.  When 
Lovel  is  introduced  into  the  sanctum  sanctorum 
at  Monkbarns,  he  sees  *'  maps,  engravings,  scraps 
of  parchment^  bundles  of  papers,  pieces  of  old 
armour,  swords,  dirks,  helmets,  and  Highland 
targets ;  Roman  lamps  and  pateric ;"  the  "  Ban- 
nockburn  calthrops,  which  damaged  the  nether 
man  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heavysterne,  from  the  Low 
Countries  ;"  the  "  club,  iron-shod,"  which  Jonathan 
supposed  10  have  been  used  by  monkish  vassals  ; 
and,  last  of  all,  in  order  not  to  be  tedious,  the 
"  thumb-screws,  which  had  given  the  Covenanters 
of  former  days  the  cramp  in  their  joints."  Except 
the  ''Roman  lamps  and  paterae/'  the  collection 
would  have,  been  more  in  the  way  of  Captain 
Grose  than  Mr.  Wilson.  Our  readers  will  now, 
we  trust,  see  the  best  method  of  disposing  of  their 
"  nick-nackets."  If  they  ever  should  excavate  the 
tooth  of  a  megatherium,  let  them  send  it  to  a 
geologist,  who  will  prize  it  more  than  tiie  jaw- 
bone of  Demosthenes ;  if  an  aboriginal  skull,  let 
it  be  given  to  the  archaeologist,  who  will  be  puzzled 
if  he  should  give  it  or  the  cranium  of  Shakspearc 
the  higher  place  in  his  collection;  if  the  article 
be  a  pair  of  snuffers  from  the  veritable  household 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  give  them,  by  all  means,  to  the 
antiquary,  who  will  assign  to  them  a  holier  place 
in  his  afifectiona  than  if  he  had  received  a  cist  which 
whilom  had  been  fashioned  before  the  foundations 
of  the  Pyramids  had  been  laid,  or  their  builders 
beheld  the  light  of  the  sun. 

We  have  spoken  of  history.  One  of  the  signs 
of  the  times  is  an  increasing  indifference  to  the 
authority  of  what  are  called  general  historians. 
Lord  Campbell  lauglis  at  the  juridical  knowledge 
of  Hume;  every  biographer  complains  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  hero  is  treated  by  national 
chroniclers ;  and  now  we  have  Mr.  Wilson  admi- 
nistering a  fillip  to  his  brethren  of  the  pen-and-ink 
school. 

''The  oldest  intelligible  inscription  known  in 
Scotland  is  that  graven  in  Anglo-Saxon  runes  on 
the  Ruthwell  Cross,  Dumfriesshire,  and  dating  not 
earlier  than  the  ninth  century.  The  oldest  written 
historic  documents  are  probably  the  charters  o( 
Duncan,  engrossed  about  the  year  1035,  and  still 
preserved  among  the  muniments  of  Durham  Cathe- 
dral. Prior  to  these  the  Romans  furnish  some  few 
scanty  notes  concerning  the  barbarian  Picti.  Tlw 
Irish  annalists  contribute  brief  but  valuable  addi- 
tions.   The  northern  sagas,  it  is  now  certain,  con* 


•  3oollok  Arehttoiogj.    By  Bimiel  WUm.    lfidiBbtti|li :  1851, 
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tain  a  still  riclier  store  of  early  liistoric  notes, 
^'hich  the  antiquaries  of  Copenhagen  are  buHily 
digesting  for  us  into  available  materials.  Yet,  after 
all  these  are  ransacked^  what  shall  we  make  of  the 
long  era  which  intervenes  between  the  dispersion 
of  the  haman  family  and  the  peopling  of  the  Bri- 
tish Isles?  When  did  the  first  rude  prow  touch 
OUT  shores  ? — who  were  its  daring  crew  ?  Whence 
did  language,  manners,  nationality,  civilisation,  and 
letters  spring?  All  these  are  questions  of  the 
deepest  interest ;  but  on  nearly  all  of  them  history 
is  as  silent  as  on  tlie  annals  of  chaos.  With  re- 
verential piety,  or  with  restless  inquii!itiveness,  we 
seek  to  know  somewhat  of  the  rude  forefathers  of 
cm*  island  race.  Nor  need  we  despair  of  unveil- 
ing somewhat  of  the  mystery  of  their  remote  era, 
though  no  undeciphcred  hieroglyphics,  nor  writtc>n 
materials,  preserve  one  solitary  record  of  the 
Menes  of  tlie  British  Isles. 

**  Human  intelligence  and  research  have  already 
accomplished  so  much,  that  ignorance  alone  can 
presume  to  resi^  any  past  event  to  utter  oblivion. 
Between  '  the  neginnin^  spoken  of  in  the  firat 
rerae  of  the  Book  called  Genesis,  and  the  creation 
of  man,  the  most  humble  and  devout  of  Biblical 
students  now  acknowledge  the  intervention  of  ages, 
compared  to  which  the  whole  era  of  our  race  is  but 
OS  the  progression  of  the  shadow  one  degree  on  the 
dial  of  time.  Om*  whole  written  materials  con- 
cerning all  these  ages  are  comprehended  in  the  few 
introductory  words  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  and 
f>r  well-nigh  6000  years  no  more  was  known. 
But  all  the  while  their  history  lay  in  legible  cha- 
meters  around  these  generations,  who  heeded  them 
not,  or  read  tliem  wrong.  At  length  this  history 
is  being  deciphered.  The  geologist  has  mastered 
the  characters,  and  page  after  page  of  the  old  inter* 
leaved  amials  of  pre-adamite  existence  are  being 
reduced  to  our  enchorial  text — to  the  writing  of 
the  people.  The  dislocated  strata  are  being  paged, 
as  it  were,  and  re-arranged  in  their  primary  order. 
Hie  palimpsests  are  being  noted,  and  their  double 
readings  transferred  to  their  correct  places  in  the 
revised  history.  The  whole  accumulations  of  these 
ages  between  chaos  and  man  are,  in  fact,  being 
dealt  with  by  modem  science  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  bibliographer  treats  some  monkish  or 
collegiate  library  suddenly  rescued  from  the  dust 
and  confusion  of  centuries." — Pp.  3,  4. 

''The  infancy  of  all  wTitten  history  is  necessarily 
involved  in  fable.  Long  ere  the  scattered  families 
have  conjoined  their  patriarchal  unions  into  tribes 
and  clans,  acknowledging  some  common  chief,  and 
i^bmitting  their  differences  to  the  rude  legislation 
of  the  arch-priest  or  civil  head  of  the  common- 
wealth, treacherous  tradition  has  converted  the 
story  of  their  birth  into  the  wildest  admixture  of 
mjth  and  legendary  fable.  To  unravel  the  com- 
plicated skein,  and  recover  the  pure  thread  divested 
of  all  its  extraneous  acquisitions,  is  the  impossible 
^  of  the  historian.  This  period  past — so  mo- 
mentoas  in  the  influence  it  exercises  on  all  the 
years  that  follow — ^the  historian  fmds  himself 
among  materials  more  manageable  in  some  respects. 
tiion^  not  always  more  trustworthy.  He  reaches 
lie  era  of  chronicles,  records,  and,  still  better,  of 


diplomas,  charters,  deeds  of  gifl,  and  the  like 
honest  documents,  which,  being  written  with  no 
thought  of  posterity  by  their  compilers,  are  the  only 
really  trustworthy  chronicles  that  posterity  has  in- 
herited. The  historic  epoch  of  Scotland  is  in- 
volved in  even  more  obscurity  than  that  which 
clouds  tlie  dim  and  fabulous  monu'ng  of  most 
nations.  W'e  have,  indeed,  the  few  but  invaluable 
allusions  of  Eonian  author  supplying  important 
and  generally  trustworthy  data.  But  it  is  only  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  sunshine.  For  the  era  suc- 
ceeding we  have  little  better  than  the  perplexing 
admixture  of  traditions,  facts,  and  pious  legends  of 
monkish  chroniclers,  furnished  with  a  copiousness 
sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  contrast  between 
the  literary  legionai7  of  imperial  Rome,  and  the 
cloibtered  soldier  of  her  papal  successor.  Amid 
these  dusty  acres  of  parchment  must  we  glean  for 
older  dynasties  and  monarchical  pedigrees — not 
seldom  tempted  to  abandon  the  w^eedy  furrows  in 
disgust  or  despair.  It  is  with  no  lack  of  zeal  ov 
courage,  however,  that  these  soldiers  of  the  Chiu'ch 
have  encountered  the  oblivious  past  into  which  we 
still  peer  with  no  less  resolute  inquisitiveness. 
Bede,  Fordun,  Wyntoun,  Boece,  and  the  other 
penmen  of  the  cloisters  who,  more  or  less  ac- 
curately, chronicled  contemporary  history,  all  con- 
tributed their  quota  to  the  thick  mists  of  fable 
which  obscure  the  earlier  annals  of  the  country. 
Wyntoun,  the  best  of  our  Scottish  chroniclers, 
following  tlie  example  of  other  monkish  historians, 
begins  his  work  as  4iear  the  beginning  as  may  be, 
with  a  treatise  ouaneels,  before  proceeding  to 
'  manny's  fyrst  creatoune  !*  In  the  sixth  chapter 
he  gets  the  length  of  *  Ye  Arke  of  Noe,  and  of  the 
Spate,'  and  after  treating  of  Ynde,  Egi/pe,  Afn/k, 
and  many  other  lands  with  an  enviable  and 
leisurely  composure,  he  at  length  reaches  tlie 
threshold  of  his  legitimate  subject,  and  glances,  in 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  his  Scottish  Chronicles,  at 
*how  Bretanne  and  Irlande  lyis.*  This,  however, 
is  a  mere  passing  notice;  nor  is  it  till  after  the 
dedication  of  many  more  successive  chapters  of  his 
first  five  books  to  the  general  history  of  the  world,, 
that  the  author  of  the  'Orygynale  Cronykil  of 
Scotland'  quits  his  ample  theme,  and  devotes 
himself  exclusively  to.  the  professwl  object  of  his 
investigation,  with  only  such  occasional  deviations 
as  might  be  expected  from  an  ecclesiastical 
historian. 

"With  such  laborious  chroniclers  peering  into 
tlie  past,  which  lay  fully  five  centuries  nearer  them 
than  it  docs  to  ub,  there  might  seem  little  left  for 
tlie  men  of  this  older  generation  to  do.  But 
unhappily,  the  very  best  of  monkish  chroniclers 
must  be  consulted  with  caution  even  as  con- 
temporary historians,  and  scarcely  at  all  as  the 
recorders  of  what  passed  any  length  of  time  prior 
to  their  own  day ;  their  information  being  nearly 
as  trustworthy  in  regard  to  Noah  and  his  9patef  as 
to  the  traditions  of  generations  immediately  pre- 
ceding their  own.  Lord  Hailes  begins  his  annals 
with  the  accession  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  *  because 
the  history  of  Scotland  previous  to  that  period  is 
involved  in  obscurity  and  fable.'  Tytier,  with 
even  less  courage  than  Lord  Hailes,  commences 
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only  at  the  accession  of  Alexander  the  Third, 
^because  it  is  at  this  period  that  onr  national 
annals  become  particularly  interesting  to  the 
general  reader.* 

"  Till  recently,  the  never-filing  apology  for  all 
obscnrities  and  deficiencies  in  Scottish  history  has 
been  the  rape  of  our  muniments  by  Edward  and 
Cromwell.  The  former  spoliation  supplied  for 
some  centuries  an  excuse  for  all  degrees  of  igno- 
rance, inconsistencies,  or  palpable  blunders;  and 
the  latter  came  most  inconveniently  to  hand  for 
more  recent  dalliers  in  the  same  pleasant  field  of  | 
historic  rambling.  Edward  and  Cromwell  both 
contributed  a  helping  hand  to  the  obscurity  of 
Scottish  history,  in  so  far  as  they  carried  off  and 
destroyed  national  records  which  could  ill  be 
spared.  The  apology,  however,  has  been  worth 
far  more  to  maundering  manufacturers  of  history 
than  the  lost  muniments  were  ever  likely  to  have 
proved.  Not  a  few  of  these  irrecoverable  national 
records,  so  long  deplored,  it  begins  to  be  shrewdly 
suspected  never  had  any  existence.  Many  more 
of  them,  it  is  found,  were  not  sought  for,  or  they 
might  have  been  discovered  to  have  never  left 
their  old  repositories.  Diligent  Scottish  antiqua- 
ries, finding  this  hereditary  wail  over  lost  muni- 
ments a  very  profitless  task,  have  of  late  years 
betaken  themselves  to  the  study  of  what  remained, 
and  have  been  rewarded  by  the  recovery  of  chest- 
loads  of  dusty  charters  and  deeds  of  all  sorts,  of  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  con- 
taining mines  of  historic  information.  The  Scottish 
chartularies,  now  printed  by  various  clubs  of 
literary  antiquaries,  disclose  to  us  information 
scarcely  open  to  a  doubt,  concerning  old  laws, 
feudal  customs,  servitude,  tenure  of  property,  ec- 
clesiastical corporate  rights,  the  collision  of  lay 
and  clerical  interests,  and  the  final  transference  of 
monastic  lands  to  lay  proprietors.  The  old  apology, 
therefore,  of  muniments  lost  or  destroyed,  will  no 
longer  serve  the  Scottish  historian.  Imperfectly 
as  these  treasures  have  yet  been  turned  to  account, 
medieeval  history  is  no  longer  obscure.  Many 
fallacies  are  already  exploded,  and  many  more 
must  speedily  follow.  Tlie  legends  of  the  old 
chroniclers  must  be  tried  by  the  tests  of  documents 
written  sometimes  by  tlie  same  authors,  but  with 
no  thought  that  histoiy  would  ever  question  them 
for  the  truth. 

"  Yet  ample  as  is  the  field  thus  open  to  the  literary 
antiquary,  these  will  only  partially  satisfy  earnest 
longings  after  a  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  a  clue 
to  the  old  ancestral  chain  whereof  they  are  but  the 
middle  links,  llitson  has  already  carried  back  the 
supposed  limits  of  authentic  Caledonian  history 
fully  a  thousand  years  before  the  obscurity  that 
daunted  Lord  Hailes.  Chalmers,  Gregory,  Skene, 
and  other  zealous  investigators,  have  followed  or 
emulated  him  in  the  same  bold  inquiry.  But 
neither  do  they  reach  the  beginning  which  we  still 
desiderate.  Much  obscurity,  indeed,  vanishes.  We 
begin  to  discover  that  the  northern  and  southern 
Picts,  so  long  the  subject  of  mystery  and  fable, 
were  no  other  than  the  aboriginal  Celt« ;  while  the 
Scots  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada,  in 
Argyleshire,  and  ultimately  conferred  their  name 


on  the  whole  races  occupying  ancient  Caledonia, 
were  probably,  if  not  indeed  certainly,  only  another 
branch  of  the  same  Celtic  race,  who  so  readily 
amalgamated  with  the  older  occupants  of  Caledonia, 
that  the  change  which  is  known  as  the  '  Scottish 
Conquest'  long  puzzled  the  historian,  from  the 
absence  of  any  defined  traces  of  a  progress  at  all 
commensurate  with  its  results.  This  is  somewhat 
gained  on  the  mediaeval  beginning  which  could 
alone  be  previously  held  tenable.  But  this  also 
begins  in  the  wake  of  much  progression,  and 
glances  at  a  period  which  likewise  had  its  old 
history  full  of  no  less  interest  to  us,  could  ita 
annals  be  recovered." — Pp.  13 — 15. 

Reversing  the  order  of  modem  historians,  who, 
floating  down  the  stream  of  tradition,  will  not 
commence  their  narrative  till  they  can  touch  the 
terra-firma  of  written  documents,  Mr.  Wilson 
remarks,  in  another  part  of  his  work  (p.  145), 
"  that  the  more  minutely  we  investigate  the  pri- 
mitive Scottish  era,  the  fiirther  it  recedes  into  the 
past,  and  approaches  to  the  period  of  the  first  dis- 
persion of  the  human  family  amid  the  strange  con- 
fiision  of  tongues ;  if  not,  indeed,  to  that  still  earlier 
time  when  the  sons  of  Javan  were  bom  after  the 
flood,  and  by  these  were  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles 
divided  in  their  lands — thus  leading  our  thoughts, 
as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  quaintly  but  devoutly 
expresses  it,  '  unto  old  things  and  considerations 
of  times  before  us,  when  even  living  men  were 
antiquities,  when  the  living  might  exceed  the 
dead,  and  to  depart  this  world  could  not  be  pro- 
perly said,  alnit  ad  plureSf  to  go  unto  the  greater 
number;  and  to  run  up  our  thoughts  upon  the 
Ancient  of  Days,  the  antiquary's  tmest  object, 
unto  whom  the  eldest  parcels  are  young,  and  earth 
itself  an  infant' " 

Mr.  Wilson,  following  the  usual  classification, 
divides  the  early  portion  of  his  subject  into  the 
stone,  bronze,  and  iron  periods:  and  we  shall 
accompany  him  in  a  few  of  his  walks  in  these  old 
fields.    And  first  as  to  the  primitive  stone  period. 

"  The  substitution  of  flint,  stone,  horn,  and  wood, 
in  the  absence  of  metal  weapons  and  implements, 
must  be  abundantly  familiar  to  all,  in  the  customs 
of  society  when  met  with  in  a  mde  and  primitive 
condition.  The  Fins  and  Esquimaux,  the  African 
Bushmen,  and  the  natives  of  such  of  the  Polynesian 
Islands  as  are  rarely  visited  by  Europeans,  still 
construct  knives  and  arrow-heads  of  flint  or  fish- 
bones, and  supply  themselves  with  wooden  clubs 
and  stone  adzes  and  hammers,  with  little  conscious- 
ness of  imperfection  or  deficiency  in  such  appli- 
ances. Examples  of  such  a  state  of  arts  and  human 
skill  might  be  multiplied  from  the  most  dissimilar 
sources.  It  seems,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
to  be  a  stage  through  which  all  nations  have  passed, 
not  without  each  developing  a  sufficient  individu- 
ality to  render  their  arts  well  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion by  their  descendants. 

"  In  this  state  were  the  Scottish,  and  indeed  the 
whole  British  aborigines,  at  an  era  much  more 
remote  than  chronologists  have  been  willing  to 
assign  for  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  a  human 
population,  and  for  a  period  the  duration  of  which 
we  are  also  able  in  some  degree  to  test. 
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"There  is  one  certain  point  in  this  inquiry  into 

primitive  vrta  which  the  British  antiquary  possesses 

over  ail  others,   and  from  whence  he  can  start 

withoQt  fear  of  error,  though  I  am  not  aware  that 

its  importanoe  in  this  view  has  heretofore  been 

noted.    From  our  insular  position  it  is  unqnestion- 

tionable  that  the  first  colonist  of  the  British  isles 

mnat  have  been  able  to  construct  some  kind  of  boat, 

and  have  poflseeBed  sufficient  knowledge  of  naviga- 

tkn  to  steer  his  coniae  through  the  open  sea." 

Aooordingly,  many  boats  have  been  discovered ; 
and  here  is  a  description  of  one  of  them  : — 

**  Five  fathom?  deep  in  the  carse  of  Falkirk,  a 
complete  boat  was  discovered,  not  far  from  the 
town,  ind  therefore  remote  from  any  navigable 
water.    Sir  John  Clerk,  a  Scottish  antiquary  of 
the  last  century,  describes  with  great  minuteness 
another  vessel  found  in  the  same  locality,  remark- 
able for  its  size  and  construction,  and  which  he 
pronomices,  from  the   series  of    superincumbent 
strata,  to  have  been  an  antediluvian  boat !    In 
May,  1726,  a  sudden  rise  of  the  river  Carron 
midermined  a  portion  of  its  banks,  and  exposed 
to  view  the  side  of  this  ancient  boat  lying  im- 
bedded in  the  alluvial  soil,  at  a  depth  of  fifteen 
feet  from  the  surface,  and  covered  by  successive 
strata  of  clay,  shells,  moss,  sand,  and  gravel.    The 
proprietor  inmiediately  ordered  it  to  be  dug  out 
It  proved  to  be  a  canoe  of  primitive  form,  but  of 
larger  dimensions  than  any  other  discovered  to  the 
north  of  the  Tweed.    It  measured  thirty-six  feet 
long  by  four  feet  in  extreme  breadth,  and  was 
finely  polished  and  perfectly  smooth  both  inside 
«i>d'oJuide.  fonned  ^m  a  single  oak-tree,  with 
the  ufioaL  pointed  stem  and  square  stem." — P.  82. 
Birt  more  curious  than  the  boat  of  Sir  John 
are  those  of  the  city  of  St  Mungo,  that  famous 
fomcL    Among  others,  ''  a  canoe  was  brought  to 
light  at  a  high  level,  far  removed  from  the  modern 
river^s  bed.     Close  to  the  site  of  Glasgow's  ancient 
City  GroBS,  and  immediately  adjoining  what  was 
once  the  Tolbooth  of  the  burgh — ^more  memorable 
from  the  fancied  associations  with  which  genius 
has  endowed  it  ['Bob  Roy*]  than  for  the  stem 
realities   of  human  misery  which  were  its  tme 
attributes — ^there  stands  a  quaint  but  not  inelegant 
building,  adorned  with  an  arcade  curiously  deco- 
rated with  grim  or  grotesque  masks  on  the  key- 
stone of  each  arch.    It  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
older  and  less  substantial  tenements,  in  the  year 
1761 ;  and  in  digging  for  a  foundation  for  it,  in  a 
stratmn  of  laminated  clay  that  lies  beneath  a  thick 
bed  of  sand,  a  primitive  British  canoe  was  disco- 
vered, hollowed,  as  usual,  out  of  a  single  tmnk  of 
oak.    Another  is  noted  to  have  been  found  about 
1824,  in  Stodkwell,   near  Jackson-street,  while 
cutting  the  common  sewer;   and  a  fourth,  at  a 
mgdi  higher  level,  on  the  slope  of  Drygate-street, 
inmediately  behind  the  prison.    In  1825,  a  fifth 
canoe  was  Recovered,  scarcely  a  hundred  yards  from 
As  site  of  the  former  at  the  City  Gross,  when 
4%giiig  the  sewer  of  London-street — a  new  tho- 
roughfare opened  up  by  the  demolition  of  ancient 
buildings  long  fallen  to  decay.    This  boat,  which 
meiBBred  about  eighteen  feet  in  length,  exhibited 
mnisoal  evidences  of  labour  and  ingenuity.    It  was 


built  of  several  pieces  of  oak,  though  without  ribs. 
It  lay,  moreover,  in  a  singular  position,  nearly  ver- 
tical, and  with  its  prow  uppermost,  as  if  it  had 
foundered  in  a  storm. 

**  Other  discoveries  were  made  in  the  autumn  of 
1847;  and  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  having  for  the 
most  part  a  reasonable  conviction  that  boats  lose 
their  value  in  proportion  to  their  age,  the  one  of 
the  venerable  relics  lay  for  some  months  unheeded, 
until  at  length  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot- 
land made  application  for  it  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
River  Clyde ;  and  the  rude  precursor  of  the  fleets 
that  now  crowd  the  noble  river  is  safely  deposited 
in  their  museum." — P.  35. 

Along  with  some  of  these  boats  the  remains  of 
elephants  and  whales   were   excavated,  affording 
other  proofs   of  the   derangements   of  land  and 
water  that  have  taken  place  since  these  remote 
epochs ;  but,  without  dwelling  on  such  topics,  we 
shall  quote  Mr.  Wilson's  conclusion  to  his  chapter 
on  "Aboriginal  Traces."     It  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  graceful  episodes  which  mark  his  departure 
from  the  purely  descriptive  portions  of  his  inter- 
esting volume.     The  remains  of  this  period  "  point 
to  a  time  within  the  historic  era,  when  the  ocean 
tides  ebbed  and  flowed  over  the  carse  of  Stirling, 
at  a  depth  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  gambols  of  the 
whale,  where  now  a  child  might  ford  the  brawling 
stream ;  and  when  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Clyde 
flung  its  waves  to  the  shore,  not  far  from  the  high 
ground  where  the  first  cathedral  of  St.  Mungo  was 
founded,  a.  d.,  660.     These  evidences  of  popula- 
tion, prior  to  the  latest  geological  changes  which 
have  affected  the  surface  of  the  country,  are  indeed 
all  found  on  old  historic  ground,  according  to  the 
reckonings  of  written  chronicles.     The  first  of 
them,  in  the  south  country,  have  been  met  with  in 
localities  where  the  traces  of  Roman  invasion  in 
the  second  century  remain  uneffaced.     The  carse 
of  Falkirk  is  still  indented  with  the  vallum  of  the 
Antonine  wall.     Its  modem  church  preserves  the 
old  tablet,  which  assigned  to  the  ancient  structure 
on  its  site  a  date  coeval  witli  the  founding  of 
Scottish  monarchy  under  Malcolm  Canmore ;  and 
the  broad  level  ground  which  has  disclosed  evi- 
dence of  such  remarkable  changes,  alike  in  natural 
features  and  in  national  arts  and  manners,  was  the 
battle-field  of  Wallace  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
as  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  and  the  Highland 
clansmen  in  the  eighteenth  century.     Nor  arc  the 
historic  associations  of  the  broad  carse  which  the 
Forth  has  intertwined  with  its  silver  links  a  whit 
behind  those  of  the  vale  of  Carron.     There,  in  all 
probability,  Agricola  marshalled  the  Roman  legions 
for  his  sixth  campaign,  and  watched  the  mustering 
of  the  army  of  Galgacus  on  the  heights  beyond. 
The  ever-memorable  field  of  Bannockbum  adds  a 
sacred  interest  to  the  same  soil.     There,  too,  are  the 
scenes  of  James  III.'s  mysterious  death  on  the 
field  of  Stirling,  and  of  successive  operations  of 
Montrose,   Cromwell,   Mar,  and   Prince   Charles. 
But  the  oldest  of  these  events,  long  regarded  as 
the  beginnings  of  history,  are  modem  occurrences, 
when  placed  alongside  of  such  as  we  now  refer  to. 
Guiding  his  team  across  the  '  bloody  field,'  as  the 
scene  of  English  slaughter  is  still  termed,  the 
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ploughman  turns  up  the  craw-foot,  the  fimall  Scot- 
tish horse-shoe,  and  the  like  tokens  of  the  memo- 
rahle  day  when  Edward's  chivalry  was  foiled  by 
the  Scottish  host  Penetrating  some  few  feet  lower 
with  his  spade,  he  finds  the  evidences  of  former 
changes  in  the  level  of  land  and  sea,  but  with  them 
stumbles  also  on  the  relics  of  coeval  population. 
Lower  down  he  will  reach  the  stratified  rocks,  in- 
cluding the  carboniferous  formation,  stored  no  less 
abimdantly  with  relics  of  former  life  and  change, 
but  no  longer  within  the  historic  period,  or  per- 
taining to  the  legitimate  investigations  of  archaeo- 
logical science,  unless  in  so  far  as  they  confirm  its 
previous  inductions,  and  prove  the  slow  but  well- 
defined  progress  of  the  more  recent  geological 
changes  on  the  earth's  surface.  Such  refiections 
are  not  suggested  for  the  first  time  in  our  own 
day,  nor  will  a  shallow  part  satisfy  those  who  have 
gone  thus  far.  *  Nature  hath  furnished  one  part 
of  the  earth,  and  man  another.  The  treasures  of 
time  lie  high,  in  urns,  coins,  and  monuments,  scarce 
below  the  roots  of  some  vegetables.  Time  hath 
endless  rarities,  and  shows  of  all  varieties,  which 
reveal  old  things  in  heaven,  malce  new  discoveries 
in  earth,  and  even  earth  itself  a  discovery.  That 
great  antiquity,  America,  lay  buried  for  thousands 
of  years,  and  a  large  part  of  the  eartli  is  still  in 
the  urn  unto  us.*" — P.  39. 

Under  the  head  of  "Sepulchral  Memorials"  Mr. 
Wilson  gives  us  a  classification  of  barrows,  which 
reminds  us  of  certain  jests  regarding  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  who  was  remarkable 
for  tenacity  of  office  during  many  administrations, 
some  calling  him  truckle-Barrow,  others  wheel- 
Barrow%  &c.  But,  in  copiousness  of  species,  the 
stone  period  fairly  distances  the  wdts  w^ho  persecu- 
ted the  maritime  knight.  It  had,  "1,  the  long 
barrow,  resembling  a  gigantic  grave;  2,  The  bowl 
barrow,  from  its  similarity  to  an  inverted  bowl  ; 
3,  The  bell  barrow ;  4,  The  twin  barrow,  consist- 
ing of  two  adjacent  tumuli,  one  of  them  generally 
larger  than  the  other,  and  both  inclosed  in  one 
fosse  or  vallum ;  5,  The  Druid  barrow,  generally 
abroad  and  low  tumulus,  surrounded  by  a  vallum." 
—P.  43. 

Our  author  slt.tes  that  cists  are  not  always  north 
and  south,  as  generally  supposed,  but  are  often 
east  and  west ;  and  in  one  curious  instance  thirty 
cists  were  discovered,  disposed  in  two  regular 
rows,  at  equal  distances  apart,  and  their  heads  to 
the  north-east.  A  line  along  their  ends  was  nearly 
east  and  west,  and  from  this  they  declined  obliquely, 
in  the  direction  of  north-east  and  south-west.  On 
those  and  other  peculiarities  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, it  is  remai'ked  that  "the  discovery  of  any 
important  deviation  from  the  customary  rites  of 
sepulture  is  probable  evidence  of  some  unwonted 
change  in  the  social  condition  of  a  people ;  mark- 
ing, it  may  be,  the  introduction  of  a  new  element 
into  the  national  creed,  or  the  violent  intrusion 
of  some  foreign  race  of  conquerors,  displacing 
older  customs  by  the  law  of  the  sword.  In 
the  introduction  of  the  funeral  pile  and  the 
cinerary  urn,  we  have  one  important  evidence 
of  the  adoption  of  novel  rites.  In  the  syste- 
matic disposition  of  the  body  in  a  fixed  direc- 


tion, it  is  probable  that  we  may  trace  another  and 
still  earlier  change.  Both  practices  are  deserving 
of  more  careful  investigation  than  they  have  yet 
received,  in  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  progres- 
sive advances  of  the  primitive  races  of  Scotland. 
But  it  accords  with  many  other  indications  that 
we  should  find  less  method  or  design  in  the  rude 
sepulchres  of  the  earliest  aborigines,  than  of  those 
who  had  long  locate  themselves  in  the  glades  of 
the  old  Caledonian  forests,  and  abandoned  nomadic 
habits  for  the  cares  and  duties  of  a  pastoral  life. 
The  establishment  of  suclx  a  distinction  would  fur- 
nish a  valuable  chronological  guide  to  the  archaeo- 
logist in  the  arrangement  of  his  materials  for  pri- 
mitive history.  The  early  Christian  adapted  the 
position  of  his  grave  to  the  aspirations  of  his 
i'aith ;  and  a  similar  practice  among  older  races,  in 
all  probability,  bore  a  kindred  relation  to  some 
lesson  of  their  Pagan  creed,  the  nature  of  which 
is  not  yet,  perhaps,  utterly  beyond  recall.  The 
question  of  divers  races  is,  at  least,  one  of  compa- 
ratively easy  solution.  On  this  the  investigations 
of  the  practical  ethnologist  may  throw  much  light,, 
by  establishing  proofs  of  distinct  craniological 
characteristics  pertaining  to  the  remains  interred 
nortli  and  south,  from  those  belonging,  as  I  con- 
ceive, to  a  still  earlier  period,  before  the  nide  Cale- 
donian had  learned  to  attach  a  meaning  to  the 
direction  in  which  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  arms 
of  death,  or  to  dispose  himself  for  his  long  sleei> 
with  thoughts  which  anticipated  a  future  resurrec- 
tion."—P.  73. 

Leaving  the  out-door  indications  of  the  habits  of 
the  fathers  of  our  race,  we  shall  now  glance  at  their 
in-door  life.  But  how  to  discover  an  aboriginal 
house  ?  Hand-mills  and  the  bones  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, or  those  most  prized  in  the  chase,  "  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  sites  of  such  must  have  beeu 
occupied  as  places  of  habitation.  They  agi*ee  very 
nearly  with  the  description  furnished  by  Tacitus  of 
the  winter  dwellings  of  the  Germans,  whom  he 
represents  as  digging  caves  in  the  earth,  in  which 
they  lay  up  their  grain,  and  whither  they  retire  in 
tlie  winter,  or  on  the  advance  of  an  enemy  to 
plunder  the  open  country.  The  entrance  to  such 
of  these  subterranean  dwellings  as  have  been  found 
sufficiently  perfect  to  afford  indications  of  their 
original  character,  appears  to  have  generally  been 
by  a  slanting  doorway  between  two  long,  upright 
stones,  through  which  the  occupant  must  have  slid 
into  his  dark  abode.  Occasionally  a  small  aperture 
has  been  found  at  the  further  end,  apparently  to 
give  vent  to  the  fire,  the  charcoal  ashes  of  which 
lie  extinguished  on  the  long-deserted  floor.  In 
some  a  passage  of  considerable  length  has  formed 
the  vestibule ;  but,  so  far  as  now  appears,  a  solitary 
aperture  served  most  frequently  alike  for  doorway, 
chimney,  ventilator,  and  even  window,  in  so  far  as 
any  gleam  of  daylight  could  penetrate  into  the 
darkened  vault.  One  is  forcibly  reminded,  while 
groping  in  these  aboriginal  retreats,  of  Elia's  realisa- 
tions of  the  strange  social  state  to  which  they  per- 
tain, in  his  quaint  rhapsody  on  candle-light,  '  onr 
peculiar  and  household  planet!  Wanting  it, 
what  savage  unsocial  nights  must  our  ancestors 
have  spent,  wintering  in  caves  and  iinilluminated 
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jastncsaea!  They  must  have  lain  ahout  and 
grumbled  at  one  another  in  the  dark.  What 
repartees  conld  have  passed,  when  you  must  have 
felt  abont  for  a  smile,  and  handled  your  neighbour's 
cheek  to  he  sure  that  he  understood  it  I  This 
accounts  for  the  seriousness  of  the  elder  poetry.  It 
bks  a  sombre  cast,  derived  from  the  tradition'  of 
these  unlanterned  nights  T  The  grave  humourist 
goes  on  to  picture  a  supper-scene  in  these  un- 
ligbted  halls,  rich  with  truthful  imagining,  mingled 
idth  his  curious  but  thoughtful  jests : — 

" '  Things  that  were  bom  when  none  but  the  still  night 
And  his  dumb  candle  saw  his  pinching  throes.' 

In  truth,  these  dwellings,  constructed  with  such 
laborioas  ingenuity  in  every  district  of  Scotland, 
seem  to  throw  a  strange  light  upon  that  dim  and 
remote  era  to  which  they  belong,  giving  us  some 
insight  into  the  domestic  habits  and  social  comforts 
of  a  period  heretofore  dark  as  their  own  unillu- 
mined  vaults."— P.  80. 

There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  temples  and 
memorial  stones  which  we  must  pass  over,  not- 
nithstanding  some  tempting  extractablo  matter 
about  tlie  great  rocking-stone  at  Kirkmichael, 
which  is  seven  feet  high  at  one  haunch,  and  five  at 
the  other ;  which  weighs  between  three  and  four 
tons ;  and  which,  after  being  made  to  move  through 
in  arc  of  a  foot,  oscillates  twenty-eight  times  after 
the  motive  power  is  withdrawn.  Coming  on  to 
weapons  and  implements,  we  quote  the  following 
with  the  view  of  anticipating  gainsayors  as  to  the 
character  of  flint  armoury : — 

"  Abont  1809,  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove 
a  large  cairn  on  the  Moor  of  Glenquicken,  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, which  popular  tradition  assigned  as 
the  tomb  of  some  unknown  Galwegian  king,  styled 
Aldus  M'Galdus.  When  the  cairn  had  been  re< 
nioved,  the  workmen  came  to  a  stone  coffin  of  very 
rade  workmanship,  and  on  emoving  the  lid,  they 
found  the  skeleton  of  ma  of  uncommon  size. 
The  bones  were  in  such  a  state  of  decomposition, 
that  the  ribs  and  vertebne  crumbled  into  dust  on 
attempting  to  lift  them.  The  remaining  bones 
l^iDg  more  compact,  were  taken  out,  when  it  was 
disoovered  that  one  of  the  arms  had  been  almost 
5aparated  from  the  shoulder  by  the  stroke  of  a 
«tone  axe,  and  that  a  fragment  of  the  axe  still 
remained  in  the  bone.  The  axe  had  been  of  green 
itone,  a  species  of  stone  never  found  in  this  part  of 
Scotland.  There  were  also  found  with  this  skele- 
ton a  ball  of  flint,  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
which  was  perfectly  round  and  highly  polished, 
and  the  head  of  an  arrow,  also  of  flint,  but  not  a 
particle  of  any  metallic  substance" — ^P.  131. 

Posterity  improved  on  the  stone  axe,  and  called 
&e  new  weapon  by  a  name  which  Elihu  Burritt 
and  Joseph  Sturge,  and  other  men  of  peace,  would 
hardly  deem  appropriate. 

**  A  mediaeval  offensive  weapon,  constructed  on 
the  same  principle,  bore  the  quaint  name  of  *  The 
Mbming  Star,  an  epithet  no  doubt  suggested  by 
its  form ;  as  it  consisted  of  a  ball  of  iron  argio^ 
^nth  TBdiaiing  spikes,  attached  by  a  chain  to  ii^ 
handle.  Like  the  ruder  flail-stone,  the  looming 
fitar^  when  efficiently  wielded^  must  have  proved  a 
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deadly  weapon  in  the  desultory  warfare  of  undis- 
ciplined assailants;  but  whenever  the  value  of 
combined  operations  was  discovered  and  acted  upon 
it  would  have  to  be  thrown  aside,  as  probably  more 
fatal  to  friends  than  to  enemies.  In  the  Scottish 
flail-stones  the  perforation  is  bevelled  off  so  as  to 
admit  of  their  free  use  without  their  cutting  or 
fraying  the  thong  by  which  they  were  held.  We 
shall  not  probably  greatly  err  in  assuming  these  to 
be  the  first  '  moiming  stars '  of  that  old  twilight, 
in  the  uncertain  light  of  which  we  are  groping 
for  some  stray  truths  of  the  infancy  of  history." — 
P.  133. 

Leaving  grim-visaged  war,  and  passing  over 
"  stone  vessels,"  we  are  next  introduced  to  the  de- 
partment of  "personal  ornaments."  .  Mr.  Wilson 
holds  the  stone  period  to  have  boasted  of  bracelets, 
hair-pins,  neck  ornaments  made  of  bone,  jet,  shale, 
cannel-coal,  glass,  &c.,  so  that  refinement  must 
have  wielded  its  gentle  sway  amongst  the  mothers 
and  daughters  of  ancient  Caledonia,  even  as  mar- 
tial prowess  characterised  its  fathers  and  son&. 
"  Crania"  concludes  the  stone  period  section,  and, 
coming  from  the  head-quarters  of  phrenology,  one 
is  anxious  to  know  what  Mr.  Wilson  has  to  say  on 
ancient  heads.  Well,  he  gives  us  drawings  of  fif- 
teen skulls,  with  measurements  and  descriptions 
thereof,  which  the  curious  may  examine  and  read. 
As  for  us,  we  are  indolent  enough  to  be  contented 
with  "Dr.  Pritchard's  remarks  in  reply  to  the 
question, — ^W^as  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  con- 
formation of  the  head  in  the  British  or  Gaulish 
races  ? — *  There  are  probably  in  existence  sufficient 
means  for  deciding  this  inquiry  in  the  skulls  found 
in  old  British  cairns  or  places  of  sepulture.  I  have 
seen  about  half-a-dozen  skulls  found  in  different 
parts  of  England,  in  situations  which  rendered 
it /highly  probable  that  they  belonged  to  ancient 
Britons.  All  these  partook  of  one  striking  cha- 
racteristic, viz.,  a  remarkable  narrowness  of  the 
forehead  compared  with  the  occiput,  giving  a  very 
small  space  to  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and 
allowing  room  for  a  large  development  of  the  pos- 
terior lobes.  There  are  some  modem  English  and 
W^elsh  heads  to  be  seen  of  a  similar  form,  but  they 
are  not  numerous.'  " — ^P.  179. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  some  interesting  remarks  on 
the  teeth  found  in  these  crania,  which  we  cannot 
dismiss  so  summarily,  as  they  show  from  what 
minute  sources^  but  still  under  strict  induction, 
the  facts  of  archteological  science  are  gathered  to- 
gether. 

"  The  j^round-down  teeth  of  certain  classes  of 
ancient  crania  is  of  very  general  application,  and 
has  been  observed  as  common  even  among  British 
sailors.  The  cause  is  obvious,  resulting  from  the 
similarity  of  food  in  both  cases.  The  old  Briton 
of  the  Anglo -Roman  period,  and  the  Saxon  both 
of  England  and  the  Scottish  Lothians,  had  lived 
to  a  great  extent  on  barley  bread,  oaten  cakes, 
parched  peas,  or  the  like  fare,  producing  the  same 
results  on  his  teeth  as  the  hard  sea-biscuit  does  on 
those  of  the  British  sailor.  Such,  however,  is  hot 
generally  the  case,  and  in  no  instance,  indeed,  to 
Uie  same  extent,  in  the  skulls  found  in.  the  earlier 
British  tumuli.     In  our  Scottish  examples  the 
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teeth  arc  mostly  very  perfect,  and  their  crowns 
not  at  all  worn  down.  In  one  the  under  jaw  has 
been  preserved,  and  in  it  the  wisdom-teeth  are 
only  partially  developed,  indicating  the  age  of  the 
individual.  The  perfectly-formed  teeth  are  not 
much  more  worn  than  those  which  had  never 
pierced  the  gums. 

"  The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  com- 
parison are  of  considerable  value  in  the  indications 
they  afford  of  the  domestic  habits  and  social  life 
of  a  race,  the  last  survivor  of  which  has  mouldered 
underneath  his  green  tumulus,  perchance  for  cen- 
turies before  the  era  of  our  earliest  authentic  chro- 
nicles.    As  a  means  of  comparison,  this  character- 
istic appearance  of  the  tee^i  manifestly  furnishes 
one  means  of  discriminating  between  an  early  and 
a  still  earlier,  if  not  primeval,  period ;  and  though 
not  in  itself  conclusive,  it  may  be  found  of  con- 
siderable value  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
other  and  still  more  obvious  peculiarities  of  the 
crania  of  the  earliest  barrows.     We  perceive  from 
it,  at  least,  that  a  very  decided  change  took  place 
in  the   common  food  of  the  country,  from  the 
period  when  the  native   Briton  of  the  primeval 
period  pursued  the  chase  with  the  flint  lance  and 
arrow,  and  the  spear  of  deer*8-hom,  to  that  com- 
paratively recent  period  when  the  Saxon  marauders 
began  to  effect  settlements  and  build  houses  on  the 
scenes  where  they  had  ravaged  the  villages  of  the 
older  British  natives.     The  first  class,  we  may 
infer,  attempted  little  cultivation  of  the  soil.     Im- 
proving on  the  precarious  chances  of  a  mere  no- 
madic or  hunter  life,  we  have  been  led  to  suppose, 
from  other  evidence,  that  the  early  Briton  intro- 
duced the  rudiments  of  a  pastoral  life,  while  yet 
his  dwelling  was  only  the  slight  circular  earth-pit, 
incovered  with  overhanging  boughs  and  skins.  To 
the  spoils  of  the  chase  he  would  then  add  the  milk 
of  his  flock  of  goats  or  sheep ;  probably  with  no 
other  addition  than  such  wild  esculents,  mast,  or 
fruits  as  might  be  gathered  without  labour  in  the 
glades  of  the  neighbouring  forest.     But  the  social 
state  in  the  British  Isles  was  a  progressive  one. 
Whether  by  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  abo- 
riginal race,  or  by  the  incursion  of  foreign  tribes 
already  familiar  with  the  fruits  of  agricultural 
labour,  the  wild  pastoral  or  hunter  life  of  the  first 
settlers  was  exchanged  for  one  more  suited  to  call 
forth  the  social  virtues.    The  inwease  of  the  popu- 
lation, whether  by  the  ingress  of  such  new  tribes 
or  by  the  numerical  progression  of  the  first  settlers, 
would  of  itself  put  an  end  to  the  possibility  of 
finding  subsistence  by  means  of  the  chase.     Thus 
it  might  be  from  the  inventive  industry  which 
privations  force  into  activity  that  new  wants  were 
first  discovered,  new  tastes  were  created,  and  satis- 
fied by  the  annual  harvests  of  golden  grain.     The 
ploughshare  and  the  pruning-hook  divided  atten- 
tion with  the  sword  and  ^e  spear,  which  they 
could  not  supplant;   and  the  ingenious  agricul- 
turist devised  his  oaken  queme,  his  stone-rubber 
or  corn-crusher,  and  at  length   his   simple   yet 
effective  hand-mill,  which  resisted,  during  many 
centuries  of  change  and  progress,  all  attempts  to 
.  supersede  it  by  more  complicated  machinery.    Dr. 
Pett^dw,  in  commtmicating  the-readtB  of  a  series 


of  observations  on  the  bones  found  in  various 
English  barrows,  remarks,  '  The  state  of  the  teeth 
in  all  of  them  indicated  that  the  people  had  lived 
chiefly  on  grain  and  roots.*  The  dry,  hard  oaten 
cake  of  the  Scottish  peasant,  which  may  have  been 
in  use  almost  from  the  first  attempt  at  cultivation 
of  the  favourite  national  grain,  would  probably 
prove  as  effective  as  any  of  the  presumed  vege- 
table foods  for  producing  such  results.  We  need 
not,  at  any  rate,  evidence  to  satisfy  us  tliat  the 
luxuries  which  have  rendered  the  services  of  the 
dentist  so  indispensable  to  the  modem  Briton  were 
altogetlier  excluded  from  the  regimen  of  his  rude 
forefathers."— P.  187. 

I^Ir.  Wilson's  next  section  is  the  aechaic,  or 
BRONZE  period.  From  it  we  learn  that  Scotland 
narrowly  escaped  becoming  a  Californian  region. 
"  In  the  Leadhills  considerable  quantities  of  gold 
have  been  procured  at  no  very  distant  period, 
while  numerous  allusions  suffice  to  show  its  greater 
abundance  in  former  times.  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline  received  a  grant 
from  David  I.  of  the  tithe  of  all  the  gold  produced 
by  the  surrounding  districts  of  Fife  and  Forthrey ; 
and  even  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Laird  of 
Marchiston  is  said  to  have  wrought  gold  in  the 
Pentland  Hills.  In  the  remoter  era,  however,  to 
which  we  now  refer  [the  bronze  period],  when  the 
rude  Caledonian  waa  learning,  for  the  first  time,  to 
fashion  his  weapons  and  tools  of  bronze,  and  to 
substitute  the  golden  tore  and  armilla  for  the  neck- 
lace of  perforated  shells  or  stone  and  amber  beads, 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  from  analogy  that  in 
many  of  the  channels  of  the  Scottish  mountain- 
streams,  amid  the  strata  of  which  the  ore  has  been 
found,  not  only  the  gold  dust,  but  pure  masses  of 
native  gold  would  be  occasionally  discovered,  and 
wrought  with  no  better  tools  than  the  stone  hammer 
and  anvil  into  the  personal  ornaments  of  distin- 
guished leaders  or  priests.  Strabo,  in  referring  t6 
the  great  mineral  wealth  of  3pain,  which  made  it 
to  the  ancients  what  America  became  to  the 
Spaniards  long  after  their  native  mineral  treasures 
were  exhausted,  remarks :  *In  no  country  are  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron  so  abundant,  or  of  such 
fine  quality ;  even  the  rivers  and  mountain -streams 
bring  down  gold  in  their  beds,  which  is  found  in 
their  sands.'  Yet  such  a  description  is  now  as 
little  applicable  to  Spain  as  to  Scotland.  But  more 
recent  and  conclusive  evidence  exists." — P.  206. 

The  evidence  consists  of  an  account  of  gold  dis- 
covered in  Ireland  so  late  as  1795;  but  as  our 
space  will  not  admit  of  the  whole  evidence  being 
given,  we  shall  not  do  "  injustice  to  Ireland  "  by 
abridging  it  Turning,  therefore,  from  anticipated 
discoveries  of  gold  to  the  actual  excavations  of 
baser  metals,  we  are  told  that,  "  towards  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  spirit  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  was  beginning  to  take  effect, 
the  use  of  marl  as  a  valuable  manure  was  advo- 
cated and  practised  with  a  zeal  no  less  wide-spread 
and  enthusiastic  than  has  resulted  in  our  own  day 
from  the  discovery  of  the  guano  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  One  of  the  most  zealous  of  these  Scotch 
agriculturists  was  Sir  Alexander  Dick  of  Preeton- 
field,  whose  estate  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
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romantic  Daddingstone  Loch,  near  Edinburgh.  In 
1775  he  constructed  a  canal,  and  prepared  a  couple 
of  flat-^bottomed  boats,  with  the  requisite  dredging- 
machinery  attached  to  them.  These  were  set  afloat 
oi\  the  loch,  and  their   projector   thus   describes 
Eome  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  his  labours : 
'In the  third  year  of  my  progress,  in  dragging 
successfully  great  quantities  of  marl,  now  and  then 
m  the  middle  of  the  lake  I  met  with  large  frag- 
ments of  deer's-homs  of  an  uncommon  magnitude. 
As  my  operations  were  proceeding  northward, 
about  one  himdred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  verge 
of  the  lake  next  the  King's  Park,  the  people  em- 
ployed in  dredging  in  places  deeper  than  usual, 
after  having    removed   the  first  surfaces  of  fat 
blackiih  mould,  got  into  a  bed  of  shell  marl  from 
five  to  seven  feet  deep,  from  which  they  brought 
up  in  the  collecting  leather  bag  a  very  weighty 
substance,  which,  when  examined  as  it  was  thrown 
into  the  marl  boat,  was  a  heap  of  swords,  spears, 
and  other  lumps  of  brass,  mixed  with  the  purest 
of  the  shell  marl.     Some  of  the  lumps  of  brass 
seemed  as  if  half-melted ;  and  my  conjecture  is, 
that  there  had  been  upon  the  side  of  the  hill,  near 
the  lake,  some  manufactory  for  brass  arms  of  the 
several  kinds  for  which  there  was  a  demand.* 

*•  Rarely  has  a  more  interesting  discovery  been 
made,  or  one  on  an  equally  extensive  scale,  illus- 
trative of  the  Scottish  bron^  period.     Some  of 
the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  of  these  ancient 
weapons  were  presented  to  George  III. ;  others, 
doubtless  also  among  the  best  specimens,  were  rc- 
Uiued  aa  family  heirlooms,  some  of  which  were 
afterwards  given  to   Sir  Walter  Scott;   but  the 
remainder,  including  upwards  of  fifty  pieces  of 
s\i*ordB,  spear-heads,  and  fragments  of  other  wea- 
"ponsy  most  of  them  more  or  less  affected  by  fire, 
were  presented  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  and  formed  the  very  first  donation  to- 
wards the  founding  of  their  valuable  collection  of 
national  antiquities.     The  royal  gifts  and  nearly 
all  the  family  heirlooms  have  disappeared,  but  the 
whole  of  those  presented  to  the  Society  still  re- 
main in  their  museum.     The  swords  are  of  the 
nnial  leaf-shaped  form,  with  perforated  handles,  to 
which  horn  or  wood  lias  been  attached.     Some  of 
the  larger  broken  spear-heads  have  been  pierced 
with  a  variety  of  ornamental  perforations ;  and  in 
^bidition  to  these  there  were  bronze  rings  and 
tnr»lo«,  similar  to  those  found  on  various  occasions 
A-iih  other  remains  of  the  same  period." — P.  225. 
As  we  referred  to  the  teeth  of  the  stone  period, 
we  may  follow  up  the  physiological  part  of  the 
snbject  by  describing  the  hands  of  the  bronze  era, 
eBpecially  as  "  it  is  worthy  of  note,  in  relation  to 
the  makers  and  owners  of  the  swords  of  this  era, 
that  the  handles  are  invariably  small.     One  of 
the  most  marked  ethnological  characteristics  of 
the  pure  Celtic  race,  in  contrast  to  the  Teutonic, 
is  the  small  hands  and  feet;  a  feature  so  very 
pntially  affected  by  the  mingling  of  Teutonic 
I       with  the  old  Oeltic  blood  of  Scotland,  that  many 
of  the  older  basket-hilted  Highland  swords  will 
scsrcely  admit  ihe  hand  of  a  modem   Scots- 
man of  ordinaTy  size.    This  has  been  observed 
in  various  primitive  races,  and  is  noted  by  Mr. 


Stephens  as  characteristic  of  the  ancient  temple- 
builders  of  Yucatan.  In  describing  the  well- 
known  red  hand,  first  observed  at  Uxmal,  Mr. 
Stephens  remarks :  '  Over  a  cavity  in  the  mortar 
were  two  conspicuous  marks,  which  afterwards 
stared  us  in  the  face  in  all  the  ruined  buildings  of 
the  country.  They  were  the  prints  of  a  red  hand, 
with  the  thumb  and  fingers  extended,  not  drawn  or 
painted,  but  stamped  by  the  living  hand,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  palm  upon  the  stone.  There  was  one 
striking  feature  about  these  hands — they  were 
exceedingly  small.  Either  of  our  own  spread  over 
and  completely  hid  them.'  This  is  another  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  earlier  races  well 
worthy  of  further  note.  While  the  delicate  small 
hand  and  foot  are  ordinarily  looked  upon  as  marks 
of  high -breeding,  and  are  justly  regarded  as  per- 
taining to  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  female  form, 
the  opposite  are  found  among  the  masculine  dis- 
tinctions of  the  pure  Teutonic  races — charac- 
teristics of  their  essentially  practical  and  aggres- 
sive spirit — and  are  frequently  seen  most  markedly 
developed  in  the  skilfiil  manipulator  and  ingenious 
mechanician.** — ^P.  231. 

The  bronze,  and  also  the  iron  period,  take  up 
the  same  topics  and  in  the  same  order  as  the  stone,  so 
far  as  the  diverse  characters  of  the  diflerent  epochs 
admit  of  common  arrangement ;  and  this  affords 
opportunity  for  instituting  comparisons  as  to  pro- 
gress. As  an  instance  of  this  we  may  cite  a  speci- 
men of  the  naval  architecture  of  the  bronze  period, 
which  will  admit  of  favourable  contrast  with  the 
Glasgow  boats  of  the  stone  age  : — 

"  '  In  this  town*  (Stranraer),  says  the  old  histo- 
rian of  Galloway,  writing  in  1683,  *  the  last  year, 
while  they  were  digging  a  water-gate  for  a  mill, 
they  lighted  upon  a  ship  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore,  unto  which  the  sea  at  the  highest 
spring  tides  never  comes.  It  was  transversely 
imder  a  little  bourn,  and  wholly  covered  with  earth 
a  considerable  depth ;  for  there  was  a  good  yard, 
with  kail  growing  in  it,  upon  the  one  end  of  it. 
By  that  part  of  it  which  was  gotten  out,  my  in- 
formers, who  saw  it,  conjecture  that  the  vessel  had 
been  pretty  large ;  they  also  tell  me  that  the  boards 
were  not  joined  together  after  the  usual  fashion  of 
our  present  ships  or  barks,  as  also  that  it  had  nailes 
of  copper.*  Here  we  find  remarkable  evidence  of 
progress.  The  rude  arts  of  the  aboriginal  seaman, 
by  which  he  laboriously  hollowed  the  oaken  trunk, 
and  adapted  it  for  navigating  his  native  seas,  have 
been  superseded  by  a  systematic  process  of  ship- 
building, in  which  the  metallic  tools  sufficed  to 
hew  and  shape  the  planks  as  well  as  to  furnish  the 
copper  fastenings  by  which  they  were  secured. 
Vessels  thus  constructed  were  doubtless  designed 
for  wider  excursions  than  the  navigation  of  native 
estuaries  and  inland  seas;  nor  must  we  assume, 
because  the  records  of  ancient  history  have  hereto- 
fore concentrated  our  interest  on  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean,  that  therefore  the 
German  Ocean  and  the  British  seas  were  a  waste 
of  unpeopled  waters,  save,  perhaps,  when  some 
rude  canoe,  home  beyond  its  wonted  shelter  on  the 
coasts,  timorously  struggled  to  regain  the  shore.*' — 
P.5^3fi. - 
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Mr.  Wilson  submits  elaborate  chemical  aualyscs 
of  relics  belonging  to  this  period ;  but  no  chemical 
investigation,  qualitative  or  quantative,  tempts  him 
to  sacrifice  anything  of  importance  at  the  shrine  of 
the  crucible. 

"  In  selecting  specimens  of  native  bronze  im- 
plements from  the  Scottish  collection  for  the  pur- 
pose of  analysis,  no  difficulty  was  found/'  says  he, 
"  in  obtaining  broken  fragments  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  without  destroying  any  perfect  example  of 
primitive  art" 

Another  graceful  episode  relates  to  the  "  broken 
Eword  f  and  trusting  that  it  will  be  pleasing  to 
the  reader,  we  quote  the  passage. 

It  appears  that  several  of  the  bronze  swords  in 
the  Scottish  Museum  are  broken,  and  the  remains 
have  been  found  among  the  sepulchral  deposits. 
"From  such  discoveries  we  are  led  to  infer," 
says  Mr.  Wilson, ''  that  one  of  the  last  honours  paid 
to  the  buried  warrior  was  to  break  his  well-proved 
weapon  and  lay  it  at  his  side,  ere  the  cist  was 
closed,  or  the  inumed  ashes  deposited  in  the  grave, 
and  his  old  companions  in  arms  piled  over  it  the 
tumulus  or  memorial  cairn.  No  more  touching  or 
eloquent  tribute  of  honour  breaks  upon  us  amid 
the  curious  records  of  ages  long  past  The  elf- 
bolt  and  the  stone  aze  of  the  older  barrow  speak 
only  of  the  barbarian  anticipation  of  eternal  war- 
Tare  beyond  the  grave ;  of  skull-beakers  and 
draughts  of  bloody  wine,  such  as  the  untutored 
savage  looks  forward  to  in  his  dreams  of  heaven. 
But  the  broken  sword  of  the  burled  chief  seems  to 
tell  of  a  warfare  accomplished,  and  of  expected 
rest  Doubtless  the  future  which  he  anticipated 
bore  faint  enough  resemblance  to  the  'life  and 
immortality'  since  revealed  to  men ;  but  the  broken 
sword  speaks  in  tmmistakeable  language  of  eleva- 
tion and  progress,  and  of  nobler  ideas  acquired  by 
the  old  Briton,  when  he  no  longer  deemed  it  indis- 
pensable to  bear  his  arms  with  him  to  the  elysium 
of  his  wild  creed. 

^This  graceful  custom  would  ap])ear  to  have 

been  pecdiar  to  Britain,  or  it  has  escaped  the 

attention  of  northern  antiquaries.    Mr.  Worsaae 

makea  no  mention  of  it  in  describing  correspond- 

^'ing  Scandinavian  weapons,  but  raUier  seems  to 

imply  the  opposite  when  thus  referring  to  a  later 

: period:  'Skilful  armourers  were  then  in  great 

request ;  and  although  in  other  cases  the  Danish 

warrior  would  have  thought  it  unbecoming  and 

dangerous  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  dead,  he  did 

not  scruple  to  break  open  a  barrow  or  a  grave,  if 

by  such  means  he  could  obtain  the  renowned 

^  weapon  which  had  been  deposited  beside  the  hero 

*  who  had  wielded  it'    Thus  we  learn  that,  from 

the  remotest  times  even  to  our  own  day,   the 

.northern  warrior  has  est-eemed  his  sword  the  most 

sacred  emblem  of  military  honour.    In  later  ages, 

the  leaders  of  mediieval  chivalry  gave  names  to  their 

favoured  weapons,  the  troubadours  celebrated  their 

virtues  with  all  the  extravagance  of  romaunt  fable, 

and  still  the  soldier's  favourite  sword  is  laid  on 

his  bier  when  his  comrades  bear  him  to  his  rest" 

—P.  265. 

Gallantry  should  always  be  associated  with  the 
sword;  'and  we  cannot  better  ft»l!ow  T?p  thf  tast 


quotation  than  by  citing  a  few  sentences  regarding 
ancient  rings.     Premising  that  these  articles  were 
of  yore  colossal,  Dr.  Hibbcrt  remarks  that  "in 
Iceland  a  les-s  bulky  ring  for  the  ratification  of 
engagements  was  introduced.     Within  the  hof 
was  a  division,  like  a  choir  in  a  church,  where 
stood  an  elevation  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
an  altar.     Upon  the  altar  was  j)laced  a  ring,  with- 
out any  joint,  of  the  value  of  two  oras.    These 
rings  (idly  named  Dniidical  amulets)  are  variously 
formed  of  bone,  of  jet,  of  stone,  and  even  of  the 
precious  metals.     Some  are  so  wide  as  to  allow  the 
palm  of  the  hand  to  be  passed  through  them,  which 
rings  were  used  when  parties  entered  into  mutual 
compacts.     In  a  woodcut  given  in  an  old  edition 
of  *  Glaus  Magnus,'  the  solemnisation  of  a  betroth- 
ing contract  is  represented  by  the   bridegroom 
passing  his  four  fingers  and  palm  through  a  large 
ring,  and  in  this  manner  receiving  the  hand  of 
the  bride.     This  is  similar  to  the  mode  practised 
in  Orkney,  where  contracting  jiarties  join  hands 
through  the  perforation,  or  more  properly  speaking 
the  ring,  of  a  stone  pillar.    In  the  oath  administered 
to  an  individual  as  a  test  of  veracity,  it  was  sufficient 
that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  ring  of   small  size, 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  sacrificial  victims." — P.  302. 
Commenting  on  this,  IMr.  Wilson  considers  that, 
"  viewed  in  the  above  light,  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  such  relics  in  the  cist,  or  under  the  memo- 
rial  cairn,  may  be  pregnant  with  a  far  higher 
meaning  than  the  mere  ornamental  fibula  or  amulet. 
When  found  with  the  spear  and  sword,  the  ring 
may  indicate  the  grave  of  the  warrior-priest  or 
lawgiver — a  union  of  offices  so  consistent  with 
society  in  a  primiiive  state ;  w^hile,  in  the  female 
barrow,  amid  the  bracelets  and  necklaces  which 
once  adorned  the  primitive  British  matron,  the 
curious  relic  may,  with  no  undue  indulgence  of 
fancy,  be  looked  upon  as  the  spousal  pledge,  and 
the  literal  wedding-ring.     It  seems,  indeed,  most 
probable,  that  the  little  golden  ring  with  which, 
in  these  modern  centuries,  we  wed,  is  none  other 
than  the  symbolic  memorial  of  the  old  sacramental 
rirg  which  witnessed  the  vows  of  our  nide  island 
fathers,  and  was  nuide  the  pledge  of  their  plighted 
troth.     This,  however,  is  perhaps  trespassing  be- 
yond tlie  pale  of  legitimate  induction   into  the 
seductive  regions  of  fancy,  where  antiquaries  have 
too  frequently  chosen  to  wander  at  their  own  sweet 
will."— P.  303. 

Our  author  has  an  interesting  chapter  on  the 
religion,  arts,  and  domestic  habits  of  the  period 
under  consideration,  which  will  repay  perusal.  Its 
title,  as  well  as  that  of  others  of  those  relating  to 
British  hii^tory  prior  to  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  he  admits,  ''  may  appear  to  readers 
of  indices  as  not  a  little  presumptuous.  These 
chapters  deal  exclusively  with  a  period  believed 
to  have  long  preceded  written  history,  and  of 
which  we  possess  no  other  records  than  those  that 
have  been  garnered  in  the  grave,  wherein  is  'no 
knowledge,*  or  chance-found  amid  the  alluvium 
and  peat-mosses,  in  which  the  geologist  discerns 
many  evidences  of  antiquity,  but  from  which  he 
has  yet  failed  to  deduce  any  defined  roeasiire  that 
will  help  us  to  their  age.  Still  we  have  dificovered, 
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in  the  rnder  prodiictioiiB  of  the  primitive  period, 
thit  the  simplest  works  of  man  b^r  some  inefisce- 
able  traces  of  his  intelligence.    The  sagacious  in- 
ductions of  Cavier  have  met  with  universal  accep- 
tation in  their  definition  of  the  form,  the  size,  the 
food,  and  the  general  haunts  and  habits  of  the 
megalonyx,  a  gigantic  antedihivian  sloth,  only  a 
few  disjointed  bones  of  which  nre  known  to  exist. 
We  need  not  therefore  despair  of  learning  some- 
what of  the  early  Caledonian,  of  his  habits,  his 
thonghts,  and  even  of  his  faith,  when  we  are  able 
to  refer  to  so  many  specimens  of  his  handiwork 
and  inventive  dedgn,  and  retain  some  relics  of  his 
ruined  temples,  and  abundant  illustrations  of  his 
sepulchral  rites.     It  is  by  simple  induction,  how- 
ever, that  the  discovery  of  such  truths  is  arrived  at 
Intentionally,   at  least,  no  rein  is  given  here  to 
fancilnl  speculation,  nor  are  any  theories  advanced 
bat  such  a3  are  believed  to  be  based  on  the  sugges- 
tive aspects  of  ascertained  truths." — P.  336. 

On  the  subject,  then,  of  creed,  we  are  Bubse- 
qnently  informed  that  **  we  are  not  entirely  de- 
pendant on  negative  evidence  in  relation  to  the 
primitive  creed.  We  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  ancient  Briton  lived  in  the  belief  of  a 
future  Btate,  and  of  some  doctrine  of  probation 
and  of  final  retribution,  from  the  constant  depo- 
sition beside  the  dead,  not  only  of  weapons,  imple- 
ments, and  personal  ornaments,  but  also  of  vessels 
which  may  be  presumed  to  have  contained  food 
and  drink.  That  his  ideas  of  a  future  state  bore 
little  resemblance  to  'the  life  and  immortality 
brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel*  is  abundantly 
manifest  from  the  same  evidence.  Somewhat, 
however,  is  added  to  our  knowledge  of  his  religion, 
if  the  inference  be  admitted  to  be  a  legitimate  one 
which  deduces,  from  the  absence  of  all  imitation  of 
natural  objects  in  his  ornamental  designs,  the  con- 
clusion that  idolatry  has  pertained  under  no  form 
to  the  worship  of  the  native  Briton.  Whether 
his  religion  was  a  fetish-worship,  with  spells  and 
strange  magical  rites ;  or  that  he  brought  from  his 
iar-eastem  birth-land  the  Chaldean  star-worship 
or  the  Persian  fire-worship ;  or  knelt  to  Sylvanua 
and  the  Campeatres  .^emi  Britannia — the  sup- 
posed haunters  of  his  native  fields  and  forests,  to 
whom  the  Boman  legions  afterwards  reared  altars 
and  poured  out  libations — it  seems  consistent  with 
all  analogy  to  conclude  that  no  visible  forms  were 
worshipped  within  the  Caledonian  groves  or  mo- 
nolithic temples.  Julius  Coesar,  in  his  oft-quoted 
account  of  the  Druids,  describes  the  Gauls  as  much 
addicted  to  religions  observances,  and  names  Mars, 
Apollo,  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Mercury,  as  objects 
of  their  worship.  Of  Mercury  especially,  he  adds, 
they  have  many  images,  and  they  esteem  him  as 
the  inventor  of  the  arts.  This,  however,  might 
he  true  enough  of  the  continental  Gauls  of  that 
late  period,  who  had  then  long  been  partially 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Homans,  and  yet  be 
totafly  inapplicable  to  the  Caledonians,  who  had 
no  direct  knowledge  of  them  for  fully  a  century 
after  the  date  of  Caesar's  first  landing  on  the  white 
cli£b  of  England.  As  to  the  theories  relating  to 
Celtic  Dmidism,  concerning  which  so  much  has 
been  written,   an  opinion  has  already  been  ex- 


pressed. It  is  one  of  the  many  branches  of  primi- 
tive history,  in  which,  after  having  perused  all  the 
ponderous  tomes  which  have  been  devoted  to  its 
elucidation,  the  archaeologist  returns  with  renewed 
satisfaction  to  the  trustwoilhy  though  imperfect 
and  scanty  records  which  he  finds  in  the  relics  of 
primitive  invention  and  archaic  design.  The 
truths  contained  in  these  ample  dissertations  are 
mostly  too  few  and  uncertain  to  be  worth  the 
labour  of  sifting  from  the  heap  in  which  tliey  may 
be  buried,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  grain  of  truth  to 
a  bushel  of  fancy.  Still,  from  the  authentic  allu- 
sions of  classic  writers,  we  may  safely  conclude 
thus  far,  that  a  native  priesthood  exercised  a  most 
important  influence  over  the  later  Celtic  and  Teu- 
tonic races  of  Britain,  as  appears  to  have  been  the 
case  among  most  of  the  nations  of  tlie  Indo- 
European  family."— P.  342. 

We  shall  now  glance  at  some  of  the  points 
touched  on  in  the  iron  period. 

**  The  changes  consequent  on  the  introduction  of 
iron,  to  a  people  already  familiar  with  the  smelting 
of  tin  and  copper  ores,  and  the  fabrication  of 
weapons  and  implements  of  bronze,  were  not 
necessarily  of  a  radical  character,  and  undoubtedly 
were  first  experienced  in  the  gradual  acquirement 
of  the  new  metal  from  foreign  sources.  Had 
bronze  been  obtainable  in  sufiicient  quantities  to 
admit  of  its  application  to  the  numerous  purposes 
for  which  iron  has  since  been  used,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent-  the  accomplishment  of  nearly  all  to 
which  European  civilisation  has  since  attained, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  new  metal.  The 
opposite,  however,  was  the  case.  The  metal  was 
costly  and  scarce,  and  hence  one  of  the  most 
obvious  sources  of  the  lengthened  period  over 
which  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the 
archaic  era  extended.  Throughout  that  whole 
period,  metal  in  every  form  was  a  rare  and  valued 
luxury;  and  it  was  as  such  that  iron,  the  most 
widely  diffused,  the  most  abundant  and  most  useful 
of  all  the  metals,  was  first  introduced  into  the 
British  Isles.  This  is  sufficiently  accounted  for 
from  the  fact,  that  iron  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  in 
nature  in  a  metallic  state;  and  that  it  requires 
great  laboiir  and  a  most  intense  heat  to  fuse  it.  .  . 
It  was  only  when  iron  had  become  thus  plen- 
tiful that  it  could  be  productive  of  any  effective 
change  on  the  characteristics  of  the  races  by  whom 
it  was  used.  But  though  iron  is  the  most  abun- 
dant of  all  the  metals,  and  was  the  latest  to  be 
introduced  into  use,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  most 
perishable,  rapidly  oxidising,  unless  preserved  by 
the  most  favourable  circumstances.  Accordingly, 
very  few  iron  relics  pertaining  to  the  later  pagan- 
era  has  been  found." — P.  346. 

Passing  to  Roman  relics,  the  favourite  theme  of 
Jonatlian  Oldbuck  and  the  antiquarian  fraternity, 
we  find  allusion  made  to  recent  attempts  to  deny 
Roman  honours  to  Edinburgh,  and  in  contradiction 
to  which  we  are  told  that  "  earlier  writers  were 
not  so  ready  to  exclude  the  Scottish  capital  from 
Roman  honours:  e.g., — 'The  town  of  Eaden/ 
says  Ckmden,  *  commonly  called  Edenborow,  the 
same  undoubtedly  with  Ptolemy's  Stratypedon 
Eteroton,  i,  e.,  Castrum  Alatum*     Sir  Robert 
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Sibbald  was  one  of  the  first  of  our  Scottish  authors 
to  place  a  Roman  colonia  at  Edinburgh,  but  with- 
out advancing  any  satisfactory  grounds  for  such  a 
conchisioD.  'Some/  says  he,  'think  Edinburgh 
t]ie  Caer-Eden  mentioned  in  the  ancient  authors.' 
Others,  equally  bent  on  maintaining  the  honour  of 
tlie  Scottish  metropolis,  found  in  it  the  AUtuna  of 
Ptolemy,  and  in  the  neighbouring  Water  of  Leith 
the  Alanna  Fluvius — a  discovery  perhaps  not 
unworthy  to  match  with  that  of  Richard  Moui plies 
when  he  sneered  down  the  Thames  with  ine&ble 
contempt  in  comparison  with  the  same  favourite 
stream !  Such  arguments,  like  those  for  too  many 
other  Romano-Scottish  sites,  were  mere  theories, 
unsupported  by  evidence ;  and  little  more  can  be 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  supposed  C  a  strum 
A  latum.  Later  writers  on  the  Roman  antiquities 
of  Scotland  have  accordingly  excluded  Edinburgh 
from  the  list  of  classic  localities.  There  are  not 
wanting,  however,  satisfactory  traces  of  Roman 
remains  on  the  site  of  the  Scottish  capital,  a  due 
attention  to  which  may  help  to  furnish  materials 
for  a  revised  map  of  the  Ronum  Iter. 

"  There  passes  across  the  most  ancient  districts 
of  Edinburgh,  and  skirting  the  line  of  its  oldest 
fortifications,  a  road  leading  through  the  Pleasance, 
so  called  from  an  old  convent  once  dedicated  to 
S.  Maria  de  Placentia — St.  Mary's  Wynd,  another 
conventual  memorial — Leith  Wynd,  St  Ninian's 
Row,  Broughton,  and  Canon  mills,  right  onward  in 
the  direction  of  the  ancient  port  of  Alaterva.  Pro- 
bably more  than  fourteen  hundred  years  have 
elapsed  since  Curia  and  Alaterva  were  finally 
abandoned  by  their  Roman  occupants,  and  the 
dwellings  of  the  Eildon  colony  were  left  to  crumble 
into  ruins ;  yet  the  traces  of  the  Romans'  footsteps 
have  not  been  so  utterly  obliterated  but  that  we 
can  still  recover  them  along  the  line  of  this  old 
road,  so  deeply  imprinted  with  the  tread  of  later 
generations." — P.  384. 

We  cannot  go  into  particulars  regarding  the 
Roman  relics  discovered,  in  proof  of  this  position, 
as  we  prefer  topics  of  a  more  general  complexion. 
We  shall,  therefore,  conclude  our  specific  descrip- 
tions by  extracting  Mr.  Wilson's  account  of  "  Scot- 
tish Burghs,"  with  this  caveat,  that  the  phrase 
does  not  apply  to  those  noisy  communities  who,  at 
the  instigation  of  Tait's  Maoazinb,  clamoured  so 
much  for  enfranchisement  during  the  Reform  era, 
and  who  still  enact  a  somewhat  obtrusive  part  in 
the  political  drama.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
"  large  circular  fortresses,  or  bell -shaped  structures, 
built  of  unhewn  stone,  and  entirely  without  cement 
The  most  perfect  example  of  these  remarkable 
•edifices  is  situated  upon  the  island  of  Mousa,  near 
to  the  mainland  of  Zetland ;  but  many  remains  of 
them  can  still  be  traced,  both  on  the  northern  and 
\M>8tern  isles,  in  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  and  on 
various  parta  of  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  Scot- 
land. They  arc  nearly  all  formed  precisely  on  the 
aame  plan,  though  differing  considerably  in  size. 
Tlie  form  is  a  truncated  cone,  occasionally  slightly 
varied,  as  in  that  of  Mousa,  where  the  wall  curves 
inwards  till  it  attains  a  certain  height,  and  then 
returns  gradually  oiitward  again,  apparently  with 
the  same  design  as  the  corbelled  battlements  cf  a 


later  date,  which  enabled  tlie  defenders  more 
effectually  to  annoy  any  assailant  who  ventured  to 
approach  the  base  With  this  exception,  the  ex- 
terior displays  no  ornamental  projections,  or  any 
provision  for  defensive  operations,  by  means  of 
window,  loop-hole,  or  machicolation.  The  rude 
but  very  substantial  masonry  of  the  exterior  is 
only  broken  by  a  plain,  narrow  doorway,  which, 
from  the  absence  of  gate-posts,  grooves,  or  any  of 
the  ordinary  refinements  of  more  modern  archi- 
tecture, it  is  not  improbable  was  secured,  when 
danger  was  imminent,  by  building  it  up  with  a 
pile  of  stones.  Within  the  exterior  cone  a  second 
cylindrical  structure  is  reared,  the  walls  of  which 
are  either  j)erpendicular,  or  constructed  at  an  angle 
which,  leaving  a  space  between  the  two  of  about 
six  feet  at  the  base,  brings  them  together  at  the 
top.  Witliin  this  space  between  the  walls  a  rude 
staircase,  or  rather  inclined  passage,  communicates 
round  the  whole,  and  a  series  of  chambers,  or  tiers 
of  inter-spaces,  formed  by  means  of  long  stones 
laid  across  from  wall  to  wall,  so  as  to  form  flooring 
and  ceiling,  are  lighted  by  square  apertures  look- 
ing into  the  interior  area.  This  central  space  is 
open  to  the  sky,  and  the  fact  of  the  only  light  to 
the  chambers  and  passages  within  being  derived 
by  means  of  apertures  opening  into  it,  seems  to 
preclude  the  idea  of  its  ever  liaving  been  roofed 
It  is  not  apparent,  however,  by  what  means  the 
ocfiupants  could  obtain  access  to  the  ramparts,  so 
as  to  resist  an  assault,  and  prevent  the  walls  from 
being  scaled,  though  a  sufikiently  rude  and  simple 
wooden  structure  may  have  supplied  this  very 
obvious  defect."— P.  420. 

We  might  go  on  multiplying  similar  quotations, 
but,  in  Mr.  Wilson's  own  words,  "enough  haa 
already  been  advanced  to  disabuse  lis  of  the  fallacy, 
that  where  no  annals  of  a  people  have  been  pre- 
served nothing  worth  chronicling  can  have  existed." 
And  we  shall  now  proceed  to  say  somewhat  as  to 
the  position  and  prospects  of  Scottish  archeeology. 
The  science  is,  and  has  been,  crippled  by  the 
ignorance  and  avarice  not  only  of  flie  common 
people  but  of  those  of  whom  better  things  might 
have  been  expected. 

"  The  history  of  Scottish  gold  relics  is  only  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  miserable  fruits  resulting 
chiefly  from  the  operation  of  the  law  of  treasure- 
trove.  A  short  way  to  the  east  of  Chesterlee  Sta- 
tion, in  the  parish  of  Dolphinton,  Lanarkshire,  an 
ornament  of  pure  gold  was  found,  which  is  said  to 
have  resembled  the  anaffle-bit  of  a  horse's  bridle. 
As  this  is  usually  a  twisted  iron  rod,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  ihe  Chesterlees  relic  was  a  funicu- 
lar tore.  A  *  gold  chain,'  ploughed  up  on  the 
glebe  lands  of  Mortlach  parish,  Banff^ire,  and 
described  in  the  old  statistical  account  of  the 
parish  as  '  like  an  ornament  for  the  neck  of  one  of 
the  chiefs ;'  and  another  '  golden  chain,'  found  at 
Thrumster,  in  the  parish  of  W^ick,  Caithneafl, 
'  which  in  a  year  of  famine  the  discoverer  sold  to 
a  bailie  in  W' ick  for  a  boll  of  oatmeal,'  may  bola 
be  assumed,  with  little  hesitation,  to  have  been 
golden  tores. 

"  A  relic  foimd  towards  the  close  of  last  century 
on  the  farm  of  Balmae,  Kirkcudbrightshite,  and 
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aold  by  tho  disooverer  for  about  20Z.,  nuty  also  be 
classed  among  the  lost  examples  of  tbe  same  de- 
scription. It  is  described  as  '  a  straight  plate  of 
gold,  which  was  somewhat  thick  at  each  end  and 
at  the  middle.  It  bent  easily  at  the  centre,  so  as 
to  admit  the  two  extremities  to  meet' 

"  Another  example,  foimd  about  forty  years  ago 
in  Argylcshire,  was  sold  for  a  trifle  to  a  Glasgow 
goldsmith,  and  consigned  to  the  crucible.     In 
1834,  some  workmen  quarrying  stones  near  the 
bridge  over  Douglas  Water,  Carmichael,  Lanark- 
shire, discovered  a   pair    of    armillae  weighing 
twenty-nine  sovereigns,  which  were  destined  to 
the  same  fate ;    but,  fortunately,  the  Marquis  of 
Douglas  learned  of  the  discovery  in  time  to  re- 
purchase them  ere  they  had  been  converted  into 
modem  trinkets,  and  they  are  now  safe  in  that 
nobleman's  possession.      Mr.   Albert  Way  illus- 
trates his  communication  to  the  'Archaeological 
Journal/   'On  Ajicient  Armillae  of  Gold,'    &c, 
widi  an  engraving  of  one  of  a  very  beautiful  pair 
fonnd  in  1848  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Dundas,  of 
Amifiton,  at  Largo,  in  Fifeshire,  of  the  same  type 
;»  those  previously  discovered  in  the   Loch  of 
Galloway.     Mr.  Way  remarks  of  them  :  *  These 
beautiful  ornaments  are  formed  of  a  thin  plate  or 
riband  of  gold,  skilfully  twisted,  the  spiral  line 
being    preserved    with    singular    precision.      It 
would    be    easy  to   multiply   examples  of  tore 
ornaments,  more   or  less  similar  in  type,  found 
in  this  country,  and  especially  in  Ireland;  but 
none  that  I  have  seen  possess  an  equal  degree  of 
elegance  and  perfection  of  workmanship.'      Mr. 
Dundas  furnishes  the  following  interesting  note  in 
relation  to  tho  discovery  :  *  The  gold  bracelets 
vtre  found  last  winter  on  the  top  of  a  steep  bank 
which  slopes  down  to  the  sea,  among  some  loose 
eartli  which  was  being  dug  to  be  carted  away. 
Tlie  soil  is  sandy,  and  the  men  had  dug  about 
throe  feet,  where  the  bracelets  lay.    It  was  at  a 
place  close  to  the  sea-shore,  called  the  Temple, 
which  is  part  of  the  village  of  Lower  Largo.    An 
<^d  woman  who  has  lived  close  to  the  spot  all  her 
days,  says  that  in  her  youth  some  coffins  were 
found  there,  and  one  man  was  supposed  to  have 
found  a  treasure,  having  suddenly  become  rich 
enough  to  build  a  house.'     The  neighbourhood  of 
Largo  Bay  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Scottish 
archaeology  for  one  of  the  most  celebrated  hoards 
ever  discovered,  described  in  a  later  chapter  as 
the  'Silver  Armour  of  Norrie's  Law.'     Only  a 
very  small  portion  of  this  collection  was  rescued 
from  the  crucible ;  and  the  moiety  of  the  Largo 
Bay  relics  which  escaped  the  same  fate  appears 
to  have   been  even  less,  if  we   may   credit  the 
extremely  probable  tradition  of  the  locality.  With 
the  wonted  perverse  modesty  of  Scottish  anti- 
qonries,  Mr.  Dundas  accompanies  his  account  of 
the  latter  discovery  with  a  reference  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  neighbouring  bay  as  a  safe  anchorage, 
and  the  probability  of  its  having  been  a  favourite 
landing-place  of  the  northern  freebooters.     How 
etnnge  is  it,  that  rather  than  believe  in  tho  possi- 
bility oi  the   existence   of  early  native  art,  this 
wprobMe   theory  should    have   been    fostered 
JOid  bandied  about  by  intelligent  writers,  with- 


out contradiction,  for  upwards  of  a  century  V* — 
P.  319. 

Of  course,  wherever  mischief  is  a-going  "navies" 
are  sure  to  be  implicated.  "  A  beautiful  armilla, 
manifestly  belonging  to  a  well-developed  era  of 
art,  was  discovered  in  1846,  at  Slateford,  about 
three  miles  west  from  Edinburgh,  during  the 
progress  of  the  works  required  in  constructing 
the  Caledonian  Railway.  The  labourer  who  found 
it  decamped  immediately  with  his  prize.  It  was 
shown  by  him  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  but  while  negotiations 
were  pending  for  its  purchase,  the  discoverer  took 
fright  under  the  apprehension  of  having  his  spoil 
reclaimed,  and  before  the  clue  could  be  recovered, 
it  was  consigned  to  the  melting-pot.  It  was 
justly  described  (and  Mr.  Wilson's  plate  justifies 
the  description)  by  the  distinguished  Danish  anti- 
quary, Mr.  Worsaae,  who  saw  it  during  his  visit 
to  Scotland,  as  a  relic  that  would  have  adorned 
any  museum  in  Europe.  Its  loss  affords  another 
painful  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  some  modifi- 
cation of  the  Scottish  law  of  treasure-trove,  as 
well  as  for  a  comprehensive  system  for  the  pre- 
servation of  primitive  works  of  native  art.  For- 
tunately, &  fac'simile  was  made  of  it  previous  to 
its  destruction,  and  is  now  preserved  in  tho 
Scottish  Museum."— P.  324. 

But  *'  navies  "  may  well  be  excused  when  belted 
knights  have  been  guilty  of  like  Vandalism.  An 
"  oon "  having:  been  prostituted  to  common  pur- 
poses. Sir  John  Clerk,  a  zealous  antiquary,  thus 
refers  to  the  barbarian  cupidity  of  Sir  Michael 
Bruce,  on  whose  estate  of  Stonehouse  this  remark- 
able  and  indeed  unique  relic  stood. — "'He  has 
pulled  it  down  and  made  use  of  all  the  stones  for 
a  mill-dam,  and  yet  without  any  intention  of  pre- 
serving his  fame  to  posterity,  as  tlie  de«troyer  of 
the  Temple  of  Diana  had.  No  other  motive  had 
this  Gothic  knight  but  to  procure  as  many  stones 
as  he  could  have  purchased  in  his  own  quarries  for 
five  shillings !  .  .  .  We  all  curse  him  with  bell, 
book,  and  candle' — an  excommunicatory  service 
not  yet  fallen  into  disuse." 

Ajitipodal  to  these  destroyers  arc  what  may  be 
termed  microscopic  archssologists — men  who  want 
to  explain  everything.  Of  their  researches  it  is 
truly  said  that  "  it  may  be  doiibted  if  some  of 
their  more  recent  attempts  to  determine  the  exact 
purpose  for  which  each  variety  of  implement  was 
designed  tend  to  satisfactory  residts.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  most  expert  and  sagacious 
archsBologist  would  probably  be  puzzled  to  explain 
the  purpose  of  one-half  the  tools  of  a  modem  car- 
penter or  locksmith,  it  is  surely  assuming  too 
much,  when  he  stumbles  on  the  hoarded  weapons 
and  implements  of  the  old  Briton,  who  has  reposed 
underneath  his  monumental  tumulus,  with  all  the 
secrets  of  his  craft  buried  with  him,  for  full  two 
thousand  years,  to  pretend  to  more  than  a  very 
general  determination  of  their  iises.  Much  mis- 
chief, indeed,  is  done,  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
science,  by  such  attempts  at '  being  wise  above  that 
which  is  written.'  These  relics  are  our  written 
records  of  the  old  ages,  and  it  is  well  that  we 
should  avoid  bringing  their  chroniclings  into  dis- 
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credit  by  forcing  on  them  an  interpretation  they 
will  not  legitimately  bear/* — P.  251. 

Arcliffiology  has  claims  on  all,  but  in  the  post 
these  claims  have  been  much  neglected.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late ;  and  if  the  intelligent  were  to  give 
heart  and  hand,  they  might  still,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  render  good  cause  to  the  service. 

"  The  statistical  accounts  of  nearly  every  parish 
in  Scotland  report  discoveries  of  ancient  remains, 
frequently  in  considerable  numbers.  Many  pass 
into  private  hands,  to  bo  forgotten  and  abandoned 
to  neglect  and  decay,  when  the  transient  influence 
of  novelty  has  passed  away ;  many  more  are  de- 
stroyed as  soon  as  discovered.  To  the  casual 
observer  they  appear  mere  rude  clay  urns  charac- 
terised by  little  variety  or  art.  A  closer  exami- 
nation of  them,  however,  shows  that  they  are  divi- 
sible by  periods,  classes,  and  the  adaptation  to 
various  purposes ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
that,  with  an  ample  and  systematically  arranged 
collection,  a  much  more  minute  classification 
might  become  apparent  A  more  general  dif- 
fusion of  knoAvledge  on  this  subject  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an 
end. 

"  With  the  hearty  co-operation  of  landed  proprie- 
tors, clergy,  and  the  educated  classes  who  have  in- 
fluence in  rural  districts,  it  might  be  effected  at  little 
cost  or  trouble;  and  it  is  impossible  fully  to  anticipate 
the  important  inferences  that  might  become  obvious, 
in  relation  to  the  primeval  history  of  our  country, 
by  such  an  accumulation  of  the  productions  of 
native  archaic  art  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek, 
Boman,  and  mediaeval  manufactures,  have  all  been 
patiently  and  enthusiastically  traced  back  to  their 
first  rude  efforts.  It  is  to  the  study  of  the  infancy 
of  mediajval  art  especially  that  the  sculptors  and 
painters  of  Germany,  France,  and  England,  have 
now  turned  in  their  enthusiastic  anticipation  of  a 
new  revival.  Why  should  the  infantile  efforts  of 
our  own  national  ancestry  be  alone  deemed  unwor- 
thy of  regard,  rude  though  they  be,  and  little  akin 
to  the  favourite  models  of  modern  schools  ?  They 
form  an  important  first-link  in  the  history  of  native 
design,  and  manifestly  were  among  the  earliest 
products  of  skilled  labour  and  inventive  ingenuity. 
It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  art  must  have 
been  in  use  for  many  generations.  Amid  the  evi- 
dences of  a  thinly-scattered  population,  examples 
of  it  are  still  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  after  all 
the  ravages  of  the  spade  and  tlie  plough.  In  these 
we  trace  its  gradual  improvement,  and  from  thence 


veiT  effectually  discover  proofs  of  the  progress  of 
their  constructors," — P.  289. 

Should  the  cut  bono  school  here  step  in  with 
their  utih'tarian  questionings,  we  have  to  answer 
that,  in  an  earlier  passage  of  his  work,  Mr.  Wilson 
has  anticipated  them. 

I  "It  may  appear  to  [such]  a  service  of  little 
value,  the  unrolling  of  these  *mute  inglorious' 
!  records.  Yet  somewhat  is  surely  gained  w^hen  we 
reach  the  beginnings  of  things,  and  substitute  for 
the  old  historic  mist-land  of  myth  and  fable  a 
coherent  and  intelligible,  though  dry  and  sonie- 
what  meagre,  array  of  facts  and  legitimate  deduc- 
tions. It  is  no  longer  needful,  however,  to  defend 
the  object  of  our  research.  It  is  to  some  extent 
the  same  which  the  ethnologist  is  pursuing  by  a 
different  route ;  though  the  palaiontological  investi- 
gations of  the  archfleologist  have  yet  to  establish 
their  tnie  value  in  the  estimation  of  men  of  science 
by  the  nature  of  their  results.  For  this  we  wait  in 
hope.  I  would  only  meanwhile  repeat,  that  we 
cannot  be  justified  in  concluding  any  knowledge 
which  once  existed  to  be  utterly  lost  beyond 
recall ;  and  if  the  geologist  has  been  able  to  re- 
cover so  much  from  annals  that  seemed  to  have 
been  folded  up  and  laid  aside  ere  this  race  was 
summoned  into  being  to  people  a  renovated  worlds 
surely  we  ought  not  to  despair  of  being  yet  able  to 
fill  up  our  meagre  outline  with  many  details  w  hich 
shall  satisfy  the  severest  demands  of  inductive 
philosophy,  and  rest  their  claims  to  acceptance  not 
on  theory  but  on  fact." — P.  1 89. 

We  have  allowed  Mr.  Wilson  to  speak  copiously 
for  himself,  and  have  not  come  much  between  him 
and  our  readers.  His  work  is  able,  eloquent  and 
interesting,  and  will  advance  not  only  the  objects 
of  archaeology  in  his  native  country,  but  will  be  of 
considerable  benefit  to  the  science  generally.  The 
archeology  of  Scotland  has  for  a  long  time  been 
disjointed  and  scattered.  It  is  here  massed  to- 
gether in  a  compact  and  instructive  form ;  the 
thoughtful  student  of  antiquity  and  the  ordinary 
reader  will  both  find  matter  suited  to  their  re- 
spective pursuits.  Mr.  Wilson's  descriptions  arc 
minute  and  literal,  while  his  deductions  and 
generalisations  swell  imperceptibly  into  genuine 
poetry.  Some  of  his  theories  will  doubtless  excite 
controversy  among  his  brethren,  but  this  is  not  the 
place  for  debate  on  such  points,  and  so,  with  a 
parting  commendation  of  his  numerous  and  elo- 
quent illustrations,  we  leave  all  knotty  discussions 
to  our  archaological  contemporaries. 
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TROLLS     FOR     THE     TIMES. 


NO.  11. — wolbey's  fable.* 


(IleTivcd  for  the  benefit  of  a  certain  great  M-n«8t-r  who  correspondei  with  a  certain  B — p.) 


"  From  the  witless  multitude 
Comes  a  murmur  wild  and  rude. 
Uow  shall  it  be  understood  ? 
Tell  us,  men  of  thoughtful  mood ! 

"Woe  if  ye  shall  fail  to  scan 
What  portends  Leviathan ; 
Be  tlie  voice  to  bless  or  ban, 
Grave  the  augury  to  man. 

•*  Ha !  I  hear  it  rise  and  spread — 
Still  it  sounds  confused  and  dread  ; 
Tlius  in  gloom,  with  viewless  tread. 
Ever  hath  God's  warning  sped." 

It  was  old  Zetetes  spoke  : 
Prophylax  for  terror  quoke, 
Basanist  his  beard  did  stroke, 
Till  the  silence  Heuron  broke.f 

**  Men  of  wisdom,  men  of  years. 
Rightly  old  Zetetes  fears, 
In  the  hum  that  jars  our  ears, 
God's  own  oracle  appears. 

"Thus  the  'writing  on  the  wall' 
(And  it  doth  my  soul  appal) 
I  interpret,  one  for  all : 
Lo !  a  mighty  rain  shall  fall. 

"Tis  not  over  leaf  or  flower 
That  the  fatal  storm  doth  lower, 
Man  alone  shall  feel  the  power 
And  the  mystery  of  the  shower. 

"  Whom  it  toucheth,  relique  holy, 
Mithridate,  nor  fabled  Holy 
Shall  preserve  from  frantic  folly, 
Idiocy,  or  melancholy. 

"  Up,  my  brethren.  Ago  and  Youth, 
(Well  ye  know  my  words  are  sooth) 
To  the  sheltered  shrine  of  Truth 
Till  the  angry  heavens  have  ruth." 

Cursed  the  coming  grief  to  know. 
Helpless  to  avert  the  blow, 
From  the  conclave,  sad  and  slow. 
Towards  the  shrine  the  sages  go. 


Safe  within,  they  hear  tlie  rain 
Pattering  on  the  roof  amain. 
Lo !  it  stints,  and  they  would  fain 
Ba  among  mankind  again. 

Double  woe  I  the  good  and  wise 
Pay  the  heaviest  penalties  : 
Theirs  a  lonely  path,  that  lies 
Through  a  world  of  lunacies  : 

Schools  by  priests  made  scholarless, 
Fell  excise  to  crush  the  Press, 
Ignorance-born  wickedness 
Taught  in  gaols  its  last  excess : 

Bankrupts  revelling,  wealth  penurious. 
Labour  starving,  crime  luxurious, 
Peace  associations  furious — 
All  was  hollow,  drear,  and  spurious. 

In  a  world  so  stultified 
Sorely  were  the  sages  tried, 
Hooted,  hunted,  thrust  aside. 
Butts  at  which  fools'  shafts  were  plied. 

Gone  their  glory  and  their  sway, 
Held  by  lunatics  at  bay. 
Sadly,  on  the  council-day, 
Meet  again  those  elders  gray. 

"Who  shall  counsel,  brethren?"  Hist! 
*Tis  the  voice  of  Basanist : 
"  Half  the  truth  erewhile  we  wist ; 
Hear  ye  now  the  half  we  missed. 

"  Since  among  the  furious  fools 
Who  have  'pushed  us  from  our  stoolb' 
'Tis  the  greatest  madman  rules — 
Choose,  be  martyrs  or  be  tools  I 

"  Would  you  shun  your  present  pain. 
From  the  pools  upon  the  plain 
Drink  of  that  disastrous  rain  : 
Drink !  ye  shall  be  kings  again." 

Sooth  the  elder  spake.    Alas  I 
Soon  the  marvel  comes  to  pass  : 
Greatest'  sage,  turned  greatest  ass. 
Leads,  as  bell-wether,  the  mass. 


*  Tliis  apolo^c  of  the  great  Minister,  as  recorded  bv  Sir  Thomas  More,  was  directed  against  those  who  advised  Beary  VIII.  to 
rcauia  ceatnd  in  the  cont^  between  Francis  and  Charles  V. 

f  ^j  the  kindaets  of  Dr.  Schrevel,  we  are  enabled  to  state,  that  in  the  natire  hingoage  of  these  sages  their  names  are  respeclirely 
equivalent  to  "  the  Seeker,"  « the  Waiy,"  "  the  Trover,"  and  « the  Finder." 
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PLACES    I     HAVE    SEEN. 

NO.   II. HEVER     CASTLE. 

BY  PEREGRINE. 


When  I  returned  to  my  chambers  one  evening 
last  summer,  I  found  that  my  friend  Jack  Raven 
had  been  there  twice  within  the  last  hour  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  me. 

I  knew  some  maggot  must  have  bitten  Jack, 
and  I  sallied  forth,  and  climbed  the  dark  and  dirty 
stair  which  leads  to  his  habitation  au  quatrieme, 

in court.     My  knock  was  answered  by  Jack 

in  person ;  he  had  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  one  arm 
was  thrust  into  the  leg  of  a  Wellington  boot,  in 
the  other  hand  he  brandished  a  blacking- brush : 
he  pufiFed  and  polished  with  equal  diligence. 
*'  What's  up  now,  Jack  ?"  said  I. 

"  Off  to-morrow — want  you  to  go  with  me — 
Hever  Castle — 'Gospel  light* — *  BuUen's  eyes  * — 
all  that,  you  know.  Grandfather — rich  old  fellow — 
Lord  Mayor  of  London."  Jack  skirmished  his 
answer  out,  a  puff  duly  following  each  pop. 

My  friend  Jack  Raven  is  a  character.  When 
he  was  a  boy,  he  seemed  to  have  formed  a  fixed 
determination  not  to  learn  anything  he  was  taught, 
and  to  pick  up  everj'thing  which  it  was  wished 
he  should  know  nothing  about  The  consequence 
is,  that  his  mind  is  like  a  beggar's  wallet,  full  of 
scraps,  most  of  them  worthless ;  but  here  and  there 
a  silver  fork  or  a  jewel  picked  off  a  dust -heap. 
He  is  a  confirmed  smatterer,  knows  nothing  well, 
but  a  bit  of  most  things.  Thus  he  is  a  bit  of  a 
doctor,  a  bit  of  an  artist,  a  bit  of  a  critic,  a  bit  of 
a  mechanic,  a  bit  of  a  naturalist,  a  bit  of  a 
sportsman  (the  last  bit  consisting  in  his  riding 
oth  T  mens  horses  much  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
and  very  little  to  theirs) ;  and,  alas  for  him  I  he 
is  only  a  smatterer  in  that  profession  which  dry- 
nurses  the  lions  who  shake  their  manes  and  roar 
in  Westminster  Hall,  but  which  will  never  yield 
poor  Jack  Raven  a  bit  of  bread. 

Taking  him  altogether,  there  are  many  better 
men  and  many  worse  companions  than  my  friend 
Jack  Raven ;  and  as  the  weather  was  beautiful,  and 
I  delight  in  all  suburban  expeditions,  I  agreed  at 
once  to  accompany  him  on  the  morrow  to  the 
Edenbridge  station  on  the  Dover  line,  from  which 
we  were  to  "  ride  on  gude  shanks  naggie"  to  the 
place  of  our  destination. 

We  arrived  duly  at  ihe  station;  a  hot  dry  road 
took  us  to  the  village  of  the  same  name ;  we  turned 
to  the  left  through  the  churchyard, -and  shook  the 
dust  from  our  feet  amongst  the  long  grass  of  the 
meadows,  on  which  the  dew  still  lay.  Jack  hum- 
ming, 

"  Trudge  on,  trudge  on  the  foot  pathway, 
And  merrily  hent  the  stile — a ; 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
A  sad  one  tires  in  a  mile — a.'* 

A  pleasant  w-ilkof  about  a  couple  of  milej  through 
fields  and  lanes  purple  with  the  orchis,  and  white 
with  the  ladysmock,  by  wiM  scrambling  hedge- 
rows, where  the  ash,  with  dark  green  moss  sticking 


in  the  crevices  of  its  silvery  bark,  grew  vigorously 
amongst  the  surrounding  brushwood  of  black-thorn 
and  hazel,  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  little  round 
knoll  on  the  summit  of  which  stands  the  village  of 
Hever,  the  modest  spire  of  the  little  old  church 
crowning  the  top  of  the  hill.  From  the  corner  of 
the  churchyard  we  caught  our  first  view  of  Hever 
Castle.  It  lay  immediately  beneath  us  in  a  broad 
flat  valley,  through  which  the  sluggish  Eden 
lounged  lazily  along,  with  the  sandy  ridge  of  Ide 
Hill  rising  abrupt  and  dark  in  the  back-ground. 
Scattered  clumps  of  trees  stood  out  and  broke  the 
monotony  of  the  view,  and  the  farm-houses  and 
villages  (a  mixed  red  and  grey)  peeped  out  here 
and  there,  and  warmed  the  landscape. 

The  castle  itself  is  a  square  semi-fortified  man- 
sion, of  about  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
moated,  but  not  inhospitable,  for  the  bridge  was « 
"never  made  to  draw,"  and  consequently  the 
gateway  is  the  strongest  part  of  the  building,  ma- 
chicollated,  and  furnished  with  two  portcullises, 
over  one  of  which  a  peaceful  vine  is  now  nailed ; 
beneath  it  we  passed  into  a  small  quadrangle,  with 
rooms  inconvenient  and  ill-arranged  huddled 
round  it.  We  were  shown  a  room  and  a  bed, 
which  are  called  Anne  Bullen's.  At  the  top  of  the 
house,  occupying  the  whole  length  of  one  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  is  a  long  low  room,  now  tenanted  by 
a  mangle  and  clothes-lines,  formerly  the  ball-room ; 
and  in  the  very  floor  over  which  she  danced  so 
often,  in  the  pride  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  is  an 
iron  ring,  a  heavy  trap-door,  and,  bene(^,  the 
dungeon  I  The  pretty  young  girl  who  showed  us 
the  house  raised  the  trap- door,  and  an  ugly  black- 
looking  vault  it  was.  I  observed  that  Jack  slipped 
half-a-crown  into  the  girl's  hand  as  we  left  the 
castle  (if  she  had  been  an  ugly  old  crone  he  would 
have  given  her  a  shilling);  and  when  we  had 
regained  the  top  of  tlie  hill  and  sat  down  at  the 
corner  of  the  churchyard,  Jack  sighed  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Poor  Henry !" 

I  saw  he  was  in  one  of  his  paradoxical  moods 
and  said  nothing. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack,  after  a  pause,  and  two  or  three 
puffs  at  his  cigar,  ''  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  abused  men  of  history.  You  and  half  the 
world  when  you  think  of  Katharine  think  of  Sid- 
dons,  or  rather  Harlowe's  picture  of  her  in  the 
noon  of  her  glorious  beauty,  or  of  Westall's  pen- 
sive head,  or  some  vague  indefinite  imagining  of 
your  own.  Look  at  Holbein.  She  was  a  coarse, 
hard-featured  old  woman,  some  say  eight,  some 
fifteen  years  older  than  Henry.  She  was  hifl 
brother's  widow;  he  married  her  to  save  her  dowry, 
as  George  the  Fourth  married  Caroline  to  pay  his 
debts.  There  never  was  a  spark  of  passion,  to  say 
nothing  of  affection,  in  the  whole  affair;  and  now, 
in  the  year  of  grace,  1626,  their  ages  stood  some- 
what thus : — Catharine,  60 ;  Henry,  36 ;  Anne,  20. 
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Heniy  stands  in  the  middle,  like  poor  Pen  on  the 
yellow  wrappers.  I  always  wondered  Hercules 
got  out  of  that  afibir  of  his  judgment  as  creditably 
as  he  did,  and  he  was  a  demi-god,  and  at  this  time 
Benry  was  not  even  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Qmrch.  How  lovely  Anne  is,  even  in  the  stiff 
portraiture  of  Holbein  I  Those  painters  are  the 
great  truth-tellers,  after  all.  From  Holbein  down 
to  Lawrence,  from  Henry's  small  sensual  eye  to 
Greorge's  padded  figure,  potted  face,  and  crisp  wig, 
what  lessons  they  read!  Crime  and  debauchery 
tell  their  tale  to  the  painter  and  the  surgeon  more 
truly  than  to  the  priest  or  the  confessor. 

^  Anne  was  not  thirty  when,  as  Holinshed  tells 
us,  she  was  'beheaded  upon  the  gpreene,  within 
the  Tower  of  London,  with  the  Sworde  of  Calis, 
by  the  hands  of  the  hangman  of  that  towne.' 
There  is  a  bit  of  antiquarianism  for  you !  That 
ugly,  crooked,  clumsy  butcher's  cleaver  of  an  axe 
Which  frightened  our  boyhood  in  the  Tower  is 
apocryphal.  Henry  watched  for  the  signal  of  her 
death  hoisted  on  old  Baint  Paul's  from  tlie  mound 
m  Richmond  Park,  and  when  he  saw  it  ordered 
his  hounds  to  be  uncoupled,  and  next  morning  mar- 
ried Jane  Seymour." 

When  Jack  gets  into  one  of  these  rambling 
humours  it  is  no  use  to  try  to  turn  the  current  of 
hiB  thoughts;  so  I  stretched  myself  out  on  the 
greensward,  pulled  my  hat  over  my  eyes,  and 
waited  patiently  till  he  should  have  run  himself 
dry. 

"Look,"  said  he,  ''at  that  torpid  stream  dyed 
with  the  ugly  Kentish  clay,  that  great  Revolutionist 
of  geology,  that  great  Conservative  of  history. 
Bearing  mountains  in  atoms  to  generate  continents, 
it  is  the  same  sluggish  river  through  which  Harry's 
Yeomen  Prickers  splashed,  and  on  whose  bosom 
Anne  Bullen  watched  the  flowers  lazily  floating. 
It  flows  now  as  it  flowed  when  the  rich  alderman 
purchased  this  very  improveable  estate.  How  the 
old  fellow  chuckled  over  his  hard-earned  acres, 
his  civic  dignity,  his  courtly  son,  his  aristocratic 
daughter-in-law !  How  little  he  thought,  as  his 
pretty  grandchild  climbed  on  his  knee  and  prattled 
rouud  his  chair,  of  the  wild  cry  which  would  one 
day  go  up  to  heaven  from  those  lips  which  pressed 
Ids  withered  cheek : '  Jesus,  have  mercy  upon  me ! 
0  my  mother,  thou  wilt  die  with  sorrow !' — the 
tinrone — the  block. — And  still  less  probably,"  said 
Jack,  changing  his  tone, "  of  the  dismantled  monas- 
teries, the  lay  impropriations,  the  Tithe  Gommuta- 
tkm  Act^  and  the  May  Meetings  of  Exeter  Hall — 
of  each  and  all  of  which  Alderman  Bullen's  pretty 
gnnddaogfater,  if  not  the  cuicaa  causanSf  was  at 
leut  the  catisa  sine  qua  rion, — And  what  devil  of 
&  L^on,  what  individual  personal  imp,  think 
you,  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  this?" 

I  respectfully  suggested  £elial,  as  being  popu- 
hrly  supposed  to  have  had  most  to  do  with  Henry's 
eoodnct. 

'Sballow,  man,  shallow  I  A  better  answer, 
tame  V  said  Jack,  with  infinite  scorn.  ''  It  was 
Oitbdus  ipsissimuSj  the  Devil  of  lies,  flattery  and 
ftiakeydom.  Did  he  not  fill  the  Court,  the  State, 
SDd  the  Qinrch  ?  Did  he  not  feast  at  the  taUe, 
at  it  the  oonncil-board,  lay  his  homed  head  on 


the  King's  pillow  when  he  went  to  bed  at  night, 
and  hand  him  his  trunk  hose  when  he  got  up  in 
the  morning  ?    Did  he  not  speak  with  the  lips  of 
Henry's  own  victims?    Did  not Katherine s  dying 
eyes  '  desire  him  above  all  things  ?     Did  not  Anne, 
as  she  laid  her  head  on  the  block,  '  praie  God  to 
save  the  King,  and  send  him  long  to  reigne ;  for  a 
gentler  nor  a  more  mercyful  prince  was  there  never ; 
and  to  her  be  was  ever  a  good,  a  gentle,  and  a 
soverajoie  lord  ?'     Was  he  not  Wolsey's  *  prince 
of  royal  courage,'  as  he  breathed  out  his  soul  in 
the  arms  of  the  Abbot  of  Leicester  ? — The  very 
clutch  of  grim  death  on  the  throat  could  not  stifle 
the  lies. — ^Did  pretty  Anne's  mamma  ever  say  to 
him,  *  Sir,  you  are  a  fat,  middle-aged  gentleman 
of  disreputable  habits,  reported  not  to  be  very  fond 
of  your  rather  elderly  wife.     Your  attentions  to 
my  daughter,  who  is  young  and  giddy,  make  Sir 
Thomas  and  myself  very  imcomfortable ;  and  I 
shall  be  obliged  by  your  coming  to  our  house  as 
little  as  possilde?'     Did  Anne  herself  ever  tell 
him  that  young  Lord  Percy  was  worth  a  dozen  of 
him  in  her  eyes  ?    Does  not  that  same  devil  per- 
vert  our  history  and  corrupt  our  daily  language  ? 
*  Bluff  King  Hal' — *  the   merry  monarch' — *  the 
good  old  King' — *  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe.' 
What  is  the  English  of  those  familiar  phrases? 
Savage    brutality  —  heartless    profligacy  —  stolid 
bigotry— selfish  coxcombry.     Did  he  not,  even  in 
our  own  days,  possess  great  good  Sir  Walter,  who 
bore  on  his  own  soul  the  brand  of  nobility  stamped 
fire-new  on  its  virgin  gold  in  the  mint  of  the 
Almighty,  and  make  him  lick  the  dust  on  the 
shoes  of  a  vulgarian  who  was  not  worthy  to  loose  the 
latchets  of  his  ?    You  and  I  have  '  counsellors  that 
feelingly  persuade  us  what  we  are.'     Tom  hustles 
you  on  the  right.  Jack  gives  you  a  punch  in  the 
ribs  on  the  left,  Dick  trips  up  your  heels  from 
behind.     The  struggle  of  the  world  knocks  the 
nonsense  out  of  you,  as  an  opera  crush  takes  the 
starch  out  of  your  white  tie ;  you  get  to  the  end  of 
your  journey  limp  and  exhausted,  lay  your  head  down 
in  peace,  and  thank  God  you  were  not  *  bom  to  great- 
ness.'    Ahy  my  dear  Peregrine,"  said  Jack,  with  a 
softened  and  serious  tone,  which  is  not  usual  to  him, 
^  in  that  day  when  '  all  hearts  are  open,  all  desires 
known,  and  no  secrets  are  hid,'  think  you  that 
Henry,  the  fiery,  untamed  monarch-savage,  will 
show  darker  than  the  cold  pandar  who  opened  the 
door  and  pointed  the  way  to  the  gratification,  at 
once,  of  his  master's  lust  and  his  own  ambition — 
who  clutched  the  mitre  with  one  hand  and  stirred 
the  fire  in  which  Lambert  was  consumed  with  the 
other  ? — Cast  your  eye  forward  a  few  short  guilty 
years,  and  mark  the  Nemesis.     Anne's  mangled 
body, '  the  goodliest  woman  that  ever  lay  by  man,' 
lies  rotting  in  the  old  arrow-chest  in  that  memor- 
able burying-ground  in  the  Tower. — What  dark 
spectre  bends  over  the  bridal-bed  of  Jane  Sey- 
mour, whispers  coldly  in  her  ear  of  the  bitterness 
of  death  in  the  very  moment  of  safety  and  of 
triumph — of  the  gentle  boy-king,  the  flower  which 
fate  forbade  her  to  nurse  withering  on  the  throne  ? 
Catharine  Howard  perishes  dissolute  and  unpitied. 
Rochfort's  vile  widow  expiates  her  double  murder 
on  the  scaffold.     Anne  of  Cleves  dwells  lonely,  a 
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wife-widow,  in  that  very  castle  of  Hever  where 
Anne  BuUen  danced  her  gay  childhood  away.  The 
bloated  and  unwieldy  king  lies  raging  with  fever 
on  his  guilty  bed.  Who  dares  to  tell  him  how 
nearly  his  sand  is  run  out  ?  Who  bathes  his  fevered 
brow  ?  Who  whispers  words  of  peace  or  hope  ? 
He  dies !-— dies  grasping  the  hand  of  the  pandar  to 
his  lust — ^the  accomplice  of  his  first  great  crime 
— ^the  canonised  Oranmcr  !  Mark,  the  Nemesis! 
Mary  on  the  throne  —  Cranmer  at  the  stake! 
W'hen  no  shift  will  serve  him,  the  old  fox  turns 
on  the  hounds,  and  dies  biting.  The  mark  of 
his  teeth  will  last  as  long  as  the  world.  The 
lion-hearted  Elizabeth — the  greatest  and  the  least, 
the  meanest  and  the  most  noble  (strange  cross 
between  the  blood  of  the  Tudors  and  of  the 
alderman) — reigning  as  no  monarch  till  her  ever 
reigned,  dying  envious  and  childless.  'The 
Queen  of  Scots  hath  a  fair  son,  and  I  am  a  barren 
branch  !*  Ponder  that,  you  who  know  the  heart  of 
woman  I — And  so  end  the  Tudors  and  the  tragedy; 
and  in  shuffles  King  Jamie,  with  a  grimace  and  a 
summerset,  and  a  '  Hero  we  are  again,'  and  the 
harlequinade  begins." 

I  gladly  seized  the  pause  to  carry  Jack  off  tr) 
the  clean  quiet  little  hostelry  which  had  caught 
my  eye  as  we  passed  through  Edenbridge  in  the 
morning,  and  which  fully  realised  the  promise  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort  which  it  bore  on  itB  outside. 
Whilst  I  was  giving  orders  for  our  meal  I  missed 
Jack.  The  shark's  jaws  and  other  curiosities 
which  hung  under  the  archway  had  attracted  him, 
and  he  had  wandered  on  to  the  garden,  where  I 
found  him  closely  contemplating  something  on  the 
long  gravel  walk. 


"  Look  here,"  said  Jack,  who  of  late  has,  from 
pare  perversity,  professed  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
Frotectionist,  ''at  this  unhappy  cock-chafer,  who 
lies  on  his  back,  and  holds  out  the  stump  of  his 
only  remaining  leg  like  a  maimed  sailor.  The 
ants  have  been  at  him — free-trading  miscreants! 
He  has  met  with  as  much  consideration  as  a  fat 
Lincolnshire  farmer  would  get  from  a  mob  of 
John  Brights.  I  have  no  doubt  that  whilst  they 
were  nipping  off  his  legs  they  told  him  that  if  he 
had  not  been  so  plethoric,  and  his  back  had  not 
been  so  broad,  he  would  have  been  able  to  get  up 
and  out  of  their  way ;  advised  him  to  employ  more 
capital,  to  adopt  modem  improvements ;  and  when 
they  had  finished  their  work,  and  left  him  1  egoless, 
tuld  him  it  was  desirable  that  the  cockchafers 
should  be  superseded  by  an  improved  race.  I 
found  five  of  those  imps  the  other  day  conveying 
a  beetle  to  their  storehouse ;  no  doubt  they  had 
bought  him  in  the  cheapest  and  were  going  to 
sell  him  in  the  dearest  market  I  picked  them  up 
on  my  stick,  and  twisted  it  round  till  four  ants  and 
the  beetle  fell  off,  the  fifth  ant  supporting  them  all 
by  his  jaw  (when,  I  wonder,  shall  I  support  such 
a  family  by  mine  ?),  and  holding  on  to  his  place 
like  a  Whig,  till  by  sheer  pluck  he  pulled  all  his 
friends  up  after  him." 

Jack  would  have  talked  about  the  beetle  for  an 
hour ;  but  the  neat  little  waitress  came  tripping  up 
the  walk,  and  announced  that  our  mutton-chops 
were  ready.  They  were  excellent;  so  was  the 
bitter  beer  which  accompanied  them.  We  saun- 
tered our  way  back  to  the  station,  and  the  last 
train  brought  us  to  the  Temple,  and  so  ended  my 
expedition  with  Jack  Raven  to  Hever  Castle. 
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THB  HAT  OF  THE  FUTUBB. 


The  descendants  of  Japhet  are  invited  to  decide 
a  great  question.  The  appeal  is  made  to  no  less 
numerous  a  body  of  men  than  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  Australia,  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  other  colonies  to  which  they  have  carried  the 
dress,  along  with  the  traditions  and  customs,  of  | 
their  own  countries.  The  question  is  one  that  I 
concerns  us  in  our  goings-out,  in  our  comings-in, 
in  our  churches  and.  chapels,  in  our  courts  of 
justice,  in  our  theatres,  and  in  our  public  and 
private  assemblies ;  in  our  walks  and  in  our  rides, 
and  in  all  our  travellings.  It  is  a  question  from 
which  one  can  hardly  escape  altogether,  except  by 
going  to  bed  upon  it,  and  laying  the  distracted 
head  upon  the  pillow,  where  alone  it  can  rest  in 
freedom  from  its  persecution. 

All  men  in  the  civilised  world  wear  hats,  and 
all  hats  are  alike.  Prom  East  to  West,  from 
North  to  South,  the  head-covering  of  civilised 
man  is  a  hard  black;  cylinder,  or  frustum  of  a 


cone,  erect  or  inverted,  and  with  a  narrow  rim 
made  of  the  same  inflexible  and  rigid  material. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  when  it  is  most  inconvenient ; 
whether  it  is  most  in  the  way  when  worn  upon 
the  head,  when  carried  in  the  hand,  or  when 
not  in  actual  use.  On  the  head,  it  is  hard  and 
uncomfortable ;  in  summer  it  leaves  its  mark  on 
the  brow,  and  in  winter  affords  no  warmth.  It 
neither  protects  the  face  from  sun  in  fine  weather 
nor  the  neck  from  wet  in  rain.  It  is  very  apt  to 
be  blown  off  by  wind,  and,  when  the  accident  has 
occurred,  is  very  difficult  to  recover  again.  In 
the  hand  it  is  awkward  and  indisposable.  In& 
crowd  it  is  utterly  unmanageable,  and  must  he 
abandoned  to  its  fate,  to  be  crushed  and  ruined  as 
chance  may  direct. 

It  is  amusing,  and  yet  melancholy,  to  see  how 
the  owner  of  a  glossy  beaver,  upon  his  first  en* 
trance  to  a  crowd,  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre  or  else- 
where, will  strive  to  keep  it  out  of  the  press. 
For  himself  he  cares  not ;  his  coat  may  take  its 
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chance,  but  an  effort  must  bo  made  to  save  the 
young  honoiiTB  of  his  hat.     He  strngglca  to  hold 
it  aloft,  and  for  a  time  it  may  be  seen  waving 
above  the   confused   sea   of  heads  —  a  signal  of 
its  owners  distress.     But  it  cannot  last;    human 
mnscles  are  not  inexhaustible  in  their  powers  of 
endurance :    deltoidos,  biceps,   triceps,  supinator, 
and  extensors  strike  work,  and  at  length  the  arm 
and  hat  drop  into  the  destruction  which  awaits 
the  latter  in  the  close-wedged  mass  of  limbs  and 
bodies  below.     The   remonstrances  of  the    sur- 
rounding   fellow-sufferera,  whose    inconvenience 
has  been  augmented  by  the  proprietor's  solicitude 
for  bis  hat,  are  exchanged  for  smiles,  and  self- 
eongratolations  on  their  own  greater  prudence  in 
bringing  an  old  hat,  or  some  more  yielding  sub- 
stitute for  the  uncompromising  castor. 

But  even  the  old  hat  is  desperately  in  the  way ; 
it  will  occupy  space  where  there  is  no  space  to  be 
had,  and  is  a  source  of  perpetual  torment  and 
discomfort  to  the  owner,  and  to  all  about  him. 
Even  if  it  can  be  stowed  awav  under  a  seat,  it  is 
troublesome  to  get  it  there,  and  more  troublesome 
to  extricate  it  again.  One  of  the  greatest  kind- 
tesses  one  man  can  confer  upon  another  is  to 
lelieve  him  of  his  hat  in  a  crowd.  On  a  full 
light  at  the  opera  or  tlieatre,  when  the  passage 
between  the  front  seats  in  the  pit  and  the  back 
low  of  stalls  is  full  of  standing,  jostling,  and  hat- 
emb«rraased  humanity,  what  act  of  benevolence  is 
more  gracious  than  for  a  dweller  in  the  stalls  to 
give  shelter  to  the  encumbrance  of  his  less  fortu- 
nate fellow-spectator  in  the  throng  behind  him  ? 
Let  bim  contemplate  the  snug  seat  and  ample 
aooommodation  which  a  longer  purse  or  greater 
prudence  has  obtained  for  himself  with  gratifica- 
tion and  complacency,  but  also  let  him  survey 
the  suffering  mass  from  whom  he  is  only  divided 
by  a  narrow  rail.  Let  him  not  regard  them  with 
soom  and  contempt,  but  rather  with  compassion 
and  kindliness.  Let  him  remember  that,  although 
for  the  moment  in  an  inferior  position  to  himself, 
nany  of  them  may  be  his  equals  or  his  betters ; 
and  that  with  all  of  them,  besides  the  common 
links  of  brotherhood,  he  has  for  the  time  the  addi- 
tional bond  of  sympathy  in  the  business  of  the 
scene.  Let  him  put  fortli  his  hand,  and  enable 
ene  at  least  of  these  hapless  ones  to  enjoy  the 
evening  at  greater  ease,  by  taking  from  him  one 
of  his  miseries.  80  shall  the  recipient  of  this 
fiivour  go  to  his  home  a  happier,  and,  in  his  feel' 
ings  of  gratitude,  a  better  man ;  and  the  kind 
courtesy  of  his  benefactor  will  mingle  in  his 
dreams  with  the  recollections  of  Jenny  Lind  or 
Macready. 

In  a  carriage  the  hat,  whether  on  the  head,  in 
die  hand,  or  slung  from  the  roof,  is  almost  equally 
iacoomiodious.  If  retained  upon  the  head,  the 
seat  aasomed  by  the  traveller  must  be  stem  and 
erect;  be  mnst  not  lean  back,  nor  on  either  side; 
be  most  be  as  wakeful  as  Argus,  and  as  rigid  as  a 
lamp-poet  If  in  the  hand,  it  is  of  course  in  the 
way;  and  if  suspended,  it  is  liable  to  be  damaged 
by  people  getting  in  and  out  of  the  carriage, 
JMrukgipg  also  their  hats  in  return.  In  a  room  it 
^detestable  in  every  way, and  iii  everybody's  way. 


:  The  only  circumstances  under  which  a  hat  not  on 
the  head  can  be  said  to  be  of  any  use — except,  per- 
haps, to  catch  butterflies — are  when  it  is  employed 
on  the  platform  or  the  hustings,  A  great  many 
speeches  depend  entirely  upon  the  hat,  even  when 
they  are  not  actually  read  out  of  it,  as  sometimes 
happens.  An  orator  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  figures  of  speech,  or  any  of  '*all  the  rheto- 
rician's rules,*'  which,  according  to  Hudibras, "  teach 
nothing  but  to  name  his  tools,"  will  by  the  use  of 
his  hat  alone  supersede  the  necessity  for  acquain- 
tance with  them.  In  his  more  violent  passages, 
where  he  appeals  to  the  indignation  of  his  hearers, 
or  denounces  his  opponent,  or  pledges  himself 
emphatically  to  some  line  of  conduct,  ho  will  give 
great  weight  and  meaning  to  his  sentences  by  the 
blows  he  will  ailminister  to  the  crown  of  his  hat; 
which  on  these  occasions  serves  as  a  portable  sub- 
stitute for  the  red  boxes  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  is  also  a  manipulation  which  is 
of  great  service  in  the  more  tender  passages  of  a 
speech,  where  persuasion  or  conciliation  is  aimed 
at.  The  instrument,  as  it  may  be  called  now,  is 
held  by  the  brim  in  the  left  hand,  with  the  crown 
turned  away  from  the  speaker's  body,  and  with 
the  right  hand  he  gently  smoothes,  and,  as  it  were, 
coaxes  the  hat  in  a  manner  which  can  be  made 
almost  irresistible.  The  mind  of  the  hearer  appears 
to  undergo  the  same  process ;  all  its  roughnesses  and 
bristling  prejudices  are  gently  brushed  and  smoothed 
into  a  straight  and  uniform  nap  of  acquiescence 
and  unanimity.  From  this  attitude  the  transition 
to  another  is  easy.  The  speaker  desires  to  express 
his  intense  affection  for  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 
or  for  the  black,  or  any  other  portion  of  it,  or  for 
the  individuals  composing  the  highly  respectable 
meeting  he  has  the  honour  of  addressing.  Im- 
mediately, in  his  fervent  imagination,  the  hat 
becomes  all  mankind,  or  the  negroes,  or  the 
aborigines,  or  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present ; 
and  he  presses  it  to  his  bosom,  and  hugs  it  with 
such  effect  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  warmth  and 
sincerity  of  his  love  for  the  object  symbolised. 

There  is  a  certain  style  of  public  speaking, 
admitting  of  a  good  deal  of  facetionsness  and  con* 
descending  familiarity,  but  not  involving  much 
earnestness  or  eloquence,  for  which  a  new  and  well- 
brushed  hat,  together  with  the  no  less  necessary 
adjuncts  of  a  pair  of  white  kid  gloves,  is  in- 
dispensable. The  gloves,  seen  in  strong  relief 
upon  the  black  surface  of  the  beaver,  tell  amassingly 
better  than  when  seen  alone ;  and  the  hat,  in  its 
turn,  receives  additional  lustre  from  the  gloves. 
The  want  of  both  is  sometimes  strongly  felt  in 
after-dinner  speeches,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
of  the  kind  indicated,  and  suffer  much  from  the 
absence  of  these  accessories.  A  twisted  napkin^ 
or  a  wine-glass  in  the  hand,  are  poor  make^ifts, 
and  only  increase  the  embarrassment  of  the  orator, 
who  had  better  shorten  his  discourse  when  he  is 
deprived  of  his  best  arguments  and  modes  of 
appeal. 

These  considerations  require  us  to  use  some 
caution  before  we  discard  the  use  of  the  hat,  on 
oi^easions,  at  least,  when  the  wearer  may  be  called 
upon  to  address  the  assembly ;  and  there  are  others 
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which  demand  still  more  attention  hefore  we  dis- 
continue it  generally.  Before  we  determine  to 
give  up  the  hat,  we  ought  to  know  what  we  are  to 
wear  in  its  place,  or  we  may  end  in  finding  our- 
selves in  a  worse  plight  as  to  head-covering  than 
we  are.  Nor  can  the  question  be  decided  with 
reference  to  the  hat  alone;  for  as  the  hat  will 
always  be  seen  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the 
dresSy  not  only  its  fitness  for  its  own  purpose,  but 
its  harmony  with  the  other  articles  of  costume, 
must  be  taken  into  account. 

The  art  of  felting  is  said  to  have  been  imported 
by  the  Crusaders  from  the  East ;  and  if  so,  the 
Moslem  has  had  ample  revenge  for  the  injuries 
done  to  the  turban,  by  fixing  the  ugly  result  of 
that  process  of  manufacture  upon  the  head  of  the 
Frank. 

In  this  misfortune,  however,  the  Turks  them- 
selves seem  about  to  bo  involved  ;  for  the  graceful 
folds  of  the  turban  have  been  already  very  gene- 
rally exchanged  for  the  ugly  fez,  or  simple  red  cap, 
and  unless  prevented  by  the  great  European  re- 
action, this  will  probably  soon  give  way  in  its  turn 
to  the  genuine  black  cylinder.  The  turban  goes 
well  with  the  scimetar  and  pistols,  so  long  as  they 
are  retained  as  articles  of  costume ;  for  it  has  good 
defensive  qualities,  and  the  thick  involucre  of  linen 
is  well  adapted  to  repel  a  sword-cut,  or  even  stop 
the  progress  of  a  bullet;  and  there  are  many 
good  reasons  why  the  Turks  should  continue  to 
be  a  warlike  people.  Not  only  they,  but  all  the 
wearers  of  the  hat,  are  deeply  interested  in  it ;  and 
it  would  be  a  bad  day  for  Europe,  and  especially 
for  England  and  English  India,  when  the  turban, 
or  some  purely  Turkish  equivalent^  ceased  to  be 
the  national  head-dress  of  the  masters  of  Constan- 
tinople. At  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  we  find 
a  legend  in  European  history  which,  if  true, 
would  perhaps  prove  the  introduction  of  the  hat  at 
the  epoch  to  which  it  is  generally  referred ;  but 
which  is  more  probably  a  dim  myth  shadowing 
forth  the  abject  slavery  m  which  Europe  was  long 
to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  hat,  and  its  ftiture 
release  from  its  dominion.  The  ablest  critics 
have  maintained  that  the  well-known  story  of 
Qessler  and  William  Tell  cannot  be  supported  as 
an  historical  narrative,  but  must  be  relegated  to 
the  class  of  mythics  or  romance.  It  may  there- 
fore, perhaps,  have  been  intended  either,  as  sug- 
gested, as  a  prophecy  of  the  future  subjugation  of 
Europe  to  the  hat,  or  as  an  allegory  to  represent 
generally  the  struggle  between  absolute  power 
and  liberty.  The  latter  would,  of  course,  be 
symbolised  by  her  appropriate  cap,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  it  would  be  natural  to  select  its  anti- 
type, the  hat,  to  signify  her  antagonist  The 
triumph  of  Tell,  and  the  defeat  of  Gessler,  would 
indicate  the  issue  of  the  conflict  between  the  two 
principles  of  government,  and  might  perhaps  also, 
by  a  secondary  interpretation,  include  the  other 
meaning  suggested  for  the  story :  namely,  that  the 
empire  of  the  hat  should  be  overthrown. 

As  a  Decandolle  wMl  trace  the  identity  of  a 
vegetable  organ  through  all  its  metamorphoses,  or 
an  Owen  will  recognise  an  homologous  bone  tinder 
the  most  different  external  appearance,  bo  may 


essential  parts  of  the  hat  be  distinguished  mider 
all  its  changes.  To  begin  no  further  back  than 
the  time  of  our  Charles  the  First,  when  coetume 
was  at  the  height  of  picturesque  beauty,  the 
beaver  then  worn  was  the  broad-brinmied  Spanish 
hat  with  feathers.  The  ample  brim  waa  first 
something  narrowed  in  its  dimensions,  as  seen 
during  the  reigns  of  the  two  succeeding  monarchs, 
but  was  afterwards  turned  up,  and  furnished  the 
cocks,  whether  two  or  three,  of  the  hat  of  the  last 
century ;  so  that  they  remained  as  the  homologue 
of  the  original  broad-leaf.  Truly,  while  we  groan 
under  our  actual  evils,  we  may  rejoice  that  our  lot 
has  not  been  cast  in  the  days  of  cocked-hats.  The 
inconvenience  of  them  in  wear  must  have  been 
tenfold  greater  than  what  we  have  to  complain  of. 
We  see  in  churches,  where  the  old-fashioned 
fittings  remain,  what  monstrous  great  racks  and 
provision  of  pegs  was  required  for  the  safe  sup- 
port of  these  heavy  affairs  during  the  hours  of 
service.  A  modern  hat-peg  would  snap  at  once 
under  the  weight  of  one  of  them.  The  expense 
of  them  must  have  been  considerable,  and  there 
was  something  of  a  solemn  and  enduring  nature 
about  them.  They  were  not  to  be  bought  so 
cheaply,  or  treated  so  lightly,  as  the  four-and-ninc- 
penny  gossamers  of  these  days.  The  care  of  them 
rested  upon  a  man  after  his  lifetime,  and  they 
pursued  him  beyond  the  grave.  Dean  Swift's 
will  has  so  much  of  his  humour  in  it,  that  it 
cannot  altogether  be  relied  on  for  this  purpose,  but 
still  the  testamentary  disposition  of  his  hats  seems 
to  have  been  made  in  earnest,  and  to  show  his 
regard  for,  and  recollection  of,  the  legatees.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Dean  was  possessed  of 
three  beaver  hats;  and  he  bequeaths  his  best 
beaver  hat  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Worrall,  he 
leaves  his  third-best  beaver  hat  to  the  Rev.  j\Ir. 
John  Jackson,  vicar  of  Santry,  in  addition  to  all 
his  horses,  and  mares,  and  horse-furniture ;  lament- 
ing also  that  he  had  not  credit  enough  (since  the 
change  of  times)  with  any  chief  governor  to  get 
some  additional  Church  preferment  for  so  virtuous 
and  worthy  a  gentleman.  There  is  no  bequest  of 
his  second-best  beaver  hat,  which  he  may  have 
reserved  for  his  own  wearing  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

In  process  of  time  cocked  hats  wore  out,  the 
cocks  were  turned  down,  and  the  brim  which  they 
represented  was  reproduced  in  its  o\^ti  8hni>e,  but 
of  less  ample  dimensions  than  in  its  broadest  days. 
At  the  same  time  the  crown,  no  longer  hemmed 
in  and  surrounded  by  the  cocks,  expanded  in  alti- 
tude, and  at  once  assumed  the  preposterous  figure 
in  which  we  now  have  it. 

During  this  period  Europe  witnessed  tlie  intro- 
duction, the  universal  use,  and  the  discontimiance 
of  another  fashion,  the  most  absurd,  expensive,  and 
inconvenient  of  all  that  belong  to  the  decoration 
of  the  head.  Future  historians  might  hardly  be- 
lieve of  the  eighteenth  century  that  such  a  fashion 
was  tolerated  in  it ;  but  their  doubts  may  be  re- 
moved and  their  surprise  diminished  when  they 
remember  that  the  same  absurdity  found  reception 
among  a  very  different  people,  in  a  different  country 
and  climate,  and  in  tiie  most  remote  age.    The 
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M-bottomed  wig  of  Eorope  will  only  be  credible 
hereafter  by  comparisoii  with  the  similar  wig  of 
the  Egyptians,  of  which  a  fine  specimen  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum.  Only  in  one  respect 
the  Bona  of  Ham  were  better  off  than  the  sons  of 
Japhet  The  Egyptian  -wig  had  no  powder :  that 
tiasapiece  of  filth  and  additional  folly  from  which 
they  were  exempt,  but  which  our  ancestors  endured 
and  paid  for  twice  over,  first  to  the  hairdresser, 
and  then  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  wig,  which  came  in  at  Court,  and  among 
people  of  fashion,  was  probably  not  adopted  by 
members  of  the  learned  professions  until  it  had 
become  quite  universal.     They  were  also  the  last  to 
give  it  up ;  first  the  physicians,  then  the  clergy, 
and  last  of  all  the  bishops  and  the  English  judges, 
who  now  only  wear  a  wig  when  actually  sitting  in 
court    There  are  convenient  reasons  for  preserving 
the  barrister's  wig,  which  will  probably  always 
retain  it  in  use ;  indeed  in  Scotland,  where,  only  a 
few  years  since,  it  was  confined  to  the  officials,  the 
v^ig  has  been  lately  re-introduced,  and  is  now 
generally  worn  by  the  whole  bar.     It  is  light  on 
the  head,  and  yet  affords  some  protection  against 
the  sudden  change  of  temperature  to  which  courts 
of  justice  arc  subject.     It  is  highly    distinctive, 
and  need  never  be  removed  from  the  head.     The 
French  advocate  has  his  peculiar  black  cap,  but  he 
must  be  uncovered  in  court ;  and  the  great  use  of 
a  distinctive  dress  to  the  advocate  himself  is  when 
he  has  occasion  to  pass  through  a  crowd,  in  entering 
or  leaving  the  court.     The  wig    seen  upon  his 
head  at  once  denotes  his  character,  and  procures 
for  him  a  ready  passage ;  but  a  cap  must  be  carried 
in  the  hand,  and,  together  with  the  gown,  would 
escape  observation  in  the  throng.     The  professional 
dress  altogether  is  highly  useful.     Rival  advocates 
pat  aside  their  contentions  and  their  animosities 
with  their  wigs  and  robes,  which  serve,  like  the 
masks  and  buttons  on  the  foils  in  fencing,  to  pre- 
vent the  trial  of  skill  from  being  dangerous.     A 
better  tone  of  professional  feeling  is  thus  kept  up ; 
and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  whatever  tends  to 
elevate  the  advocate  in  this  respect  is  also  for  the 
advantage  of  the  public  whose  interests  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  urge  or  defend. 

To  ascend  again  from  the  wig  to  the  hat,  and 
reverting  to  what  has  been  already  mentioned  of 
the  necessity  for  bearing  in  mind  the  nature  of  the 
rest  of  the  dress,  while  considering  alterations  in 
the  equipment  of  the  head,  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
truusers  must  now  occupy  some  share  of  our  att(?n- 
tion.  Our  business  is  with  male  attire,  and.  it  would 
l«e  ungallant  to  introduce,  merely  in  a  parenthesis, 
the  subject  of  ladies'  dress,  or  we  might  pause  to 
congratulate  them  and  ourselves  upon  the  very 
K-as'Dnahlc  and  natural  costume  which  they  have 
enjoyed  for  some  time.  The  portraits  of  the  pre- 
sent dav  are  not  disfigured  by  the  towering  hea^,- 
gear,  the  long  waists  and  hoops  against  which 
Kevnolds  had  to  contend,  nor  by  the  greater 
variety  of  hideous  fashions,  including  the  no-waist, 
the  tight  clinging  skirt,  the  enormous  bows  of  hair, 
and  the  balloon  or  leg-of-mutton  sleeves,  which  at 
various  periods  interfered  with  the  highest  efforts 
of  Lawrence.     The  present  dress  differs  slightly 


from  that  of  the  best  ages ;  and  Vandyke  or  Lely, 
if  summoned  to  paint  the  fair  ladies  of  the  Court 
of  Queen  Victoria,  would  find  little  they  could  wish 
to  alter  in  the  arrangement  of  their  costume.  But 
what  would  they  say  to  the  gentlemen? 

They  would  miss  the  rich  materials,  the  variety 
of  colour  and  of  make,  and  the  flowing  outlines 
to  which  they  were  accustomed,  and  would  find, 
instead  of  them,  everybody  going  about  in  a  plain, 
uniform,  close-fitting  garb,  admitting  of  no  variety 
of  colour  or  make,  and  not  presenting  a  single  line  or 
contour  upon  which  they  could  look  with  pleasure. 
They  might  not  be  much  gi'atified  by  learning  the 
superior  economy  of  the  modem  fashions :  they 
might  say  that,  putting  rich  materials  and  delicate 
hues  aside,  it  is  possible  to  contrive  a  picturesque 
dress  out  of  the  most  simple  fabrics.     Beauty  and 
expense  are  by  no  means  of  necessity  associated  in 
dress.     When  Oliver  Goldsmith,  after  spending 
more  than  would  pay  a  modern  gentleman's  tailor's 
bill  for  a  couple  of  years  upon  a  single  coat  of 
cherry-coloured  velvet,  had  the  misfortune  to  stain 
it  in  a  conspicuous  place,  he  was  obliged  to  go  on 
wearing  it,  and  always  to  hold  his  hat  (in  this 
instance  of  some  use)  before  the  fatal  grease-spot. 
He  could  not  afford  to  have  another  new  coat,  and 
yet  this  expensive  and  unfortunate  piece  of  finery 
was  every  bit  as  ugly,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  plain 
black   or  invisible-green   cloth  coat  of  this  age. 
The  long  shoes,  pointed  toes,  and  other  grotescjue 
fashions  of  the  middle  ages,  must  all  of  them  have 
been  expensive ;   and  it  was  by  inefiicient  sump- 
tuary laws  that  it  was  attempted  to  put  them  down. 
The  draperies  which  we  admire  on  an  Etruscan 
vase  were  of  the  coarsest  woollen ;  and  the  posses* 
sion  of  silken  stuffs  in  abimdance  has  not  tended 
to  make  the  Chinese  national  dress  better  than 
what  we  know  it  to  be. 

Of  coats,  the  frock  is  bettor  tlicin  the  evening  or 
dress-coat.  It  fulfils  the  purpose  of  a  garment 
more  completely,  and  when  buttoned  up  is  capable 
of  protecting  the  chest.  The  triangulnv  opening 
in  front  of  the  coat  and  waistcoat  is,  he  vever,  an 
absurdity.  It  leaves  unprotected  from  cold  and 
wet  the  very  part  which  most  requires  protection* 
Pictorially,  the  regularly- defined  patch  of  white 
seen  through  it  is  always  offensive  ;  but  iu  white- 
ness has  one  merit,  if  it  rcciUy  be  white.  The 
exposure  of  part  of  the  linen  worn  under  the  tailor's 
portion  of  man's  dress  makes  attention  to  its  con- 
dition necessary ;  and  perhaps  has  contributed  to 
the  greater  personal  cleanline.-'.j  wliich  obtains 
among  a  coat-wearing  than  among  a  blouse-wear- 
ing population.  Cleanliness  is  very  truly  reputed 
to  bo  next  to  godliness,  and  it  may  be  worth  while 
making  some  sacrifice  of  convenience  and  taste  for 
the  sake  of  it :  it  belongs  to  morals  rather  than 
to  aesthetics,  and  should  accordingly  take  prece- 
dence of  anything  appertaining  only  to  the  latter. 

The  tail  or  dress-coat  is  evidently  derived  from 
the  frock,  or  from  something  like  the  frock,  by 
turning  back  the  skirts.  Remains  of  this  process 
may  be  seen  in  the  buttons  which,  without  serving 
any  useful  purpose,  still  continue  to  decorate  the 
coat-tails  in  many  military  uniforms,  and  in  ser- 
vants' liveries,  and  in,  those  which,  without  being 
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SO  remarkable,  atUl  adhere  to  the  tails  of  an  ordinary 
dress-coat.  This  arrangement  may  be  noticed  very 
distinctly  in  the  well-known  portraits  of  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  in  which  the  white  livery  is  seen 
buttoned  back  upon  the  blue  cloth  which  forms  the 
outer  side  of  the  coat-skirts. 

The  tail-coat  is  certainly  the  worst  of  the  two, 
whether  for  utility  or  for  appearance;  and  so 
thought  George  IV.,  whose  opinion,  however,  in 
matters  of  taste,  was  not  in  general  good  for  much. 
This  king,  in  his  latter  days,  carried  his  aversion 
to  it  so  far  as  to  banish  it  entirely  from  his  back, 
jind  from  his  presence  for  a  time,  during  which  he, 
and  the  persons  immediately  about  him,  wore  a 
kind  of  frock-coat  in  evening  dress.  But  the  public 
<iid  not  follow  the  royal  lead,  and  the  swallow- 
tails still  flutter  behind  the  wearer  of  an  evening 
coat. 

Waistcoats  do  not  call  for  much  reprobation, 
except  in  the  matter  of  the  already-mentioned 
white  triangle,  in  which  they  err  in  company  with 
the  coats.  But  a  good  long  waistcoat,  buttoned  up 
to  the  throat,  is  a  very  useful  and  unexceptionable 
piece  of  attire.  A  few  yeara  ago,  people  wore  them 
of  all  kinds  of  colour,  and  all  kinds  of  stuffs,  silks. 
And  velvet;  now,  however,  black  is  your  only 
wear,  with  perhaps  an  occasional  license  to  assume 
the  white  waistcoat,  which  was  once  associated  with 
that  exceedingly  frivolous  and  now  evanescent 
party  who  were  called  "  Young  England." 

Trousers  are  so  sensible  and  convenient  a  portion 
of  attire  that  little  can  be  said  against  them.  It 
is  a  fonn  of  covering  for  the  legs  well  fitted  for  the 
inhabitants  of  a  cold  and  variable  climate,  and 
hardly  differs  from  what  may  be  seen  on  the  figures 
of  the  Gauls  on  Trajan's  Column,  and  other  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.  In  practical  convenience,  they 
far  surpass  their  shorter  rivals,  which  also  require 
continuation  by  stockings  to  complete  the  purpose 
of  clothing  the  leg.  Buttons  at  the  knee  are  a  great 
nuisance,  and  probably  were  what  chiefly  con- 
tributed to  the  melancholy  determination  of  a  certain 
gentleman  in  the  last  century,  who  found  his  exist- 
ence insupportable,  and  put  an  end  to  it  with  his  own 
hand.  Life,  he  said,  was  made  up  of  nothing  but 
buttoning  and  unbuttoning ;  and  so  he  shot  himself 
one  morning  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers, 
before  the  intolerable  burden  of  the  day  commenced. 

Trousers  are  great  levellers.  The  legs  of  Achilles 
and  of  Thersites  would  share  the  same  fate  in  them, 
and  both  would  in  modem  London  be  as  well 
entitled  to  the  epithet  of  "  well-trousered,"  as  the 
former  alone  was  to  that  of  "  well-greaved"  before 
Troy.  Probably  the  majority  of  mankind  are  but 
too  well  content  with  this  result,  as  there  are  few 
who  could  emulate  Mr.  Cruikshanks  in  James 
Smith's  song  of  names,  who 

"  ——'  stepped  into  ten  thousand  a  year 
By  showing  his  leg  to  an  heiress ;" 

and  the  trouser  is  therefore  likely  to  be  a  per- 
manent article  in  tlie  wardrobe,  so  that  its  con- 
tinued existence  must  be  taken  as  a  datum  or 
postulate  in  any  discussion  upon  vestimentary 
reform.  This,  it  must  be  allowed,  makes  any 
reform  to  a  very  picturesque  costume  out  of  the 


question;  for  not  only  is  the  loose  trouper  itself 
hostile  to  the  fit  display  of  the  lower  limbs,  but  it 
interferes  with  the  use  of  any  such  dress  as  the 
military  habit  of  the  Romans,  or  the  Highland 
kilt,  or  the  short  tunic  with  which  we  are  familiar 
on  the  stage  in  costumed  plays,  where  no  particular 
accuracy  as  to  place  or  time  is  affected.  The 
effect  of  the  combination  may  often  be  noticed  in 
the  dress  of  little  boys,  who  may  be  seen  wearing 
trousers  under  such  a  tunic,  reaching  to  tlie  knee 
or  a  little  above  it  The  horizontal  line  which 
terminates  the  lower  part  of  the  kilt  is  seen  in 
immediate  contrast  with,  and  at  right  angles  to, 
the  almost  perpendicular  lines  of  the  trousers, 
which  produces  a  most  disagreeable  appearance; 
although  it  is  well  adapted,  by  the  contrast  of  a 
straight  line  with  the  graceful  curves  of  the  legs, 
to  set  them  off  to  advantage  when  uncovered. 

Flowing  robes  after  the  classical  or  eastern 
fashion  are  of  course  not  to  be  thought  of.  They 
would  be  mightily  out  of  place  in  railroad-carriages, 
or  in  omnibuses,  or  in  walking  the  streets  on 
muddy  days.  Modem  habits  of  activity  and 
personal  independence  require  the  dress  to  be 
tolerably  succinct  and  unvoluminous ;  but  some 
change  in  the  right  direction  has  been  lately  made 
by  the  introduction  of  what  are  called  paletots, 
and  other  coats  of  various  transitional  forms 
between  them  and  the  shooting-jacket  proper. 
In  these  a  good  deal  of  the  stiffness  and  angularity  of 
the  regulation  frock-coat  is  got  rid  of,  and  they  admit 
of  adaptation  to  different  statures  and  sizes.  They 
have  much  contfort  and  convenience  to  recommend 
them,  and  it  would  be  a  great  point  gained  if  they 
were  altogether  adopted,  and  the  frock-coat,  which 
still  asserts  a  claim  to  be  considered  more  correct, 
were  quietly  given  up. 

It  may  be  matter  only  of  custom  and  association, 
or  it  may  also  depend  upon  some  deeper  con- 
siderations, but  the  result  of  much  observation  is, 
that  with  the  ordinary  out-of-door  costume  of  the 
present  day,  as  worn  in  cities,  nothing  goes  so  well 
as  the  black  Iiat.  There  is  an  ugliness  and  a 
stiffness  about  it  which  is  congruous  with  the 
ugliness  and  stiffiiess  of  everything  else.  Its  very 
height  and  straight  sides  tend  to  carry  the  eyo 
upwards,  in  conformity  with  the  indication  of  the 
principal  lines  in  the  lower  part  of  the  dress.  It 
is  like  a  steeple  upon  a  Gothic  tower,  and  repeats 
the  perpendicular  tendencies  of  what  is  below  it, 
instead  of  contradicting  them  by  the  introduction 
of  an  horizontal  element.  Certainly  no  kind  of 
cap  goes  well  with  it:  the  traveller  whi  has  not 
unpacked  his  hat,  and  continues  to  wear  in  the 
streets  what  Ber\'ed  him  on  the  road,  or  the 
Turk,  Eiu'opean  in  all  but  his  red  fez,  cut  but 
a  sorry  and  mongrel  figure  among  the  shining 
beavers  around  them,  which  retain  their  place  as 
necessary  evils  under  the  existing  order  of  things. 

Once,  however,  escape  from  the  town,  and  see 
how  evei^one  gets  rid  of  his  regular  coat  and  of 
his  chimney-pot.  Tlic  man  of  business  in  h\^ 
rural  retreat,  the  lawyer  in  vacation,  the  lounger 
at  the  sea-side,  have  all  discarded  them.  Emanci- 
pation from  the  coat  and  hat  is  synonymous  \i  itli 
leisure,  enjoyment,  and  freedom  from  the  formal 
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thunmela  of  public  and  civic  life.    Tiic  most  staid 

and  reverend  personages  may  now  be  seen  dis- 

poitiDg  themselves  in  divers  jackets,  and  in  that 

wide-awake  which  a  few  years  since  was  confined 

to  the  sportsman  or  his  slang  imitator.      Surely 

this  universal  consent  of  mankind  must  be  accepted 

as  an  omen  of  the  future ;  and  when  the  looser  and 

more  sensible  garments  now  worn  in  the  country 

shall  be  established  as  the  usual  dress  of  the  towns 

also,  they  will  be  accompanied  by  the  soft  and 

wide-leaved  hat  of  felt,  which  already  goes  along 

with  them  wherever  they  are  tolerated. 

This,  then,  probably,  may  be  looked  to  as  the 
hat  of  the  future,  of  which  we  are  in  search ;  and 
it  will  be  gratefully  accepted  in  exchange  for  the 
present  article.     No  doubt  advantage  will  be  taken 
of  the  change  to  employ  greater  variety  of  shape 
than  u  now  allowed.     The  tall  man  and  the  short, 
the  corpulent  and  the  lean,  will  no  longer  be  com- 
pelled to  put  their  heads  into  one  and  the  same 
hit    Crowns  will  be  modified,  and  brims  con- 
tActed  OT  expanded,  to  suit  the  figure  of  the  wearer, 
or  the  circumstances  undef  which  they  are  in  use ; 
and  we  may  have  hats  especially  constructed  for 
mi  OT  sunny  days,  for  wind  or  for  calm.    We 
Ml  no  longer  carry  the  same  head-rigging  in  all 
weathers;  but   we  may  set,  as  it  were,  studding- 
aib,  in  the  shape  of  a  wider  margin  of  rim  on  fair 


days,  to  fend  off  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  while 
a  lesser  breadth  will  be  more  convenient  against 
rain,  and  a  storm-hat  of  the  least  dimensions  will 
be  spread  in  a  gale,  or  in  rapid  riding  or  driving. 
The  effect  of  the  change  upon  society  may  be 
expected  to  be  considerable.  It  will  be  no  small 
thing  to  have  abrogated  an  evil  of  daily  and  per- 
petual occm-rence  to  every  man.  In  all  public 
places  the  difference  will  be  conspicuous ;  crowds 
will  always  be  good  humoured,  congregations  will 
be  more  attentive,  audiences  at  theatres  and  con- 
certs will  be  more  capable  of  enjoyment  and  more 
urbane  to  each  other.  The  recollection  of  pleasant 
dreams  and  agreeable  parties  will  not  be  embit- 
tered by  the  loss  of  the  hat,  or  the  substitution  of 
an  old  one  for  a  new ;  for  every  one  will  have 
something  which  may  be  easily  carried  in  the 
pocket  when  not  upon  the  head.  A  better  style 
of  public  speaking  may  be  anticipated,  which  will 
also  have  the  advantage  of  being  addressed  to  less 
impatient  because  less  uncomfortable  hearers. 
Kindlier  feelings,  less  selfishness,  greater  mutual 
confidence,  more  desire  and  larger  opportunity  of 
doing  good  may  be  expected  on  all  occasions  when 
men  meet  together ;  and  the  whole  world  of  Europe 
will  walk  abroad,  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  dis- 
enthralled by  the  irresistible  genius  of  Hat-Eman- 
cipation, 
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It  la  too  late,   vre  fear,  to  save  the   Constitution 
oi  Hesae  Ccissel   from  being  trampled  out  of  exis- 
lOice,  but   it    is    not  too  late  to  pronounce  that 
iffixeral  oratloB    and  eulogy  which  it  so  well  de- 
s^i^es,  to  call  down  the  indignation  of  Europe  on 
^oae  who  have  so  ruthlessly  and  brutally  destroyed 
It,  and  to  claim  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of 
tVie  world  on  behalf  of  those  Hessians  who  have 
saffered,  and  are  still  suffering,  so  severely  for  no 
dime  but  their  faithful  adherence  to  their  country 
and  their  oath.     Cronduct  like  that  of  the  Elector 
needs  only  a  simple  narrative  to  arouse  the  severest 
reprobation  ;  and  the  few  concise  statements  we 
are  about  to  lay  before  our  readers  will  justify  us 
in  prononncing  the  suppression  of  the  Constitution 
in  that  nnhappy  Electorate  to  be  the  most  unpro- 
voked, indefensible,  and  high-handed  oppression 
which  we  have  witnessed  in  our  days ;   and  its 
perpetration  by  the  Elector,  and  its  permission  by 
the  other  European  Powers,  the  most  discreditable 
event  in  the  annals  of  the  19th  century.     If  the 
Knglish  people  had  understood  the  case,  their  voice 
wonld  long  since  have  been  heard  in  tones   of 
mingled  menace,   warning,  and  disgust;   if  the 
s^inpathies  of  the  French  people  and  the  interests 
crif  the  French  rulers  had  been  really  on  the  side 
of  constitutional  freedom,  their  interference  would 
have  been  prompt  and  effective  ;  and  if  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Prussian  nation  had  not  been  paralysed 
VOL.  XTUI. — vo,  ccvi. 


and  neutralised  by  the  duplicity  and  vacillation  of 
their  King,  this  great  crime  could  never  have- 
been  consummated.  Perhaps,  even  now,  a  strong 
expression  of  public  feeling  might  save  the  Hes- 
sian patriots  from  entire  defeat :  at  all  events,  the 
utterance  of  our  sympathy  and  admiration  may 
console  them  under  their  sufferings,  and  nerve 
them  for  firmer  endurance,  further  effort,  and 
future  victory.  It  can  scarcely  be  tliat  such  a 
crime  can  be  allowed  to  be  completed  with  tri- 
umph, and  without  remonstrance.  In  England 
especially,  as  the  land  par  excellence  of  successful 
constitutional  struggles,  the  voice  of  sympathy 
should  be  raised ;  for  never  was  there  a  Constitu- 
tion better  worth  defending ;  never  was  tyrant  so 
utterly  without  pretext  or  excuse  for  his  oppres- 
sion ;  and  never,  assuredly,  was  national  resistance 
so  legal  as  that  of  the  Hessians,  or  national  con- 
duct so  noble,  resolute,  temperate,  unanimous,  or 
dignified. 

It  is  just  twenty  years  this  month  of  January 
since  the  Constitution  which  the  present  Elector 
has  deliberately  violated  and  destroyed  was  deli- 
berately granted  and  sworn  to  by  his  father.  It 
was  drawn  up  with  skill  and  care ;  and  though  it 
originated  in  a  period  of  general  European  fer- 
ment, its  moderation  is  its  most  marked  feature. 
We  shall  give  a  sketch  of  its  leading  provisions, 
with  a  view  to  show  how  well  it  was  worth  strug- 
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glinq^  for,  and  how  nearly  it  assimilateB  to  the 
English  Constitution  in  everything  but  its  priva- 
tion of  any  aristocratic  clement  We  have  under- 
lined  a  few  passages  which  prove  how  flagrantly 
the  Elector  has  flown  in  the  face  of  the  laws  he 
had  sworn  to  maintain,  and  how  entirely  the  Hes- 
sian Deputies  and  authorities  have  kept  within  the 
limits,  not  only  of  their  rights,  but  of  their  strict 
and  inescapable  obligations : — 

Extract  of  the  Ctmstituiional  Code  granted  to  the  People  of 
Hene  Cassei  by  William  //.,  the  Father  of  the  preoent 
ElecfoTf  on  the  5/A  January,  1831. 

2.  The  form  of  Goyeroment '  remains  Mooarchica],  but 
with  a  Constitution  on  the  representative  principle. 

S.  The  saccessor  to  the  throne  shall,  on  his  accession  to 
the  grovemment,  bind  himself  on  his  oath,  to  uphold  the 
Constitution,  and  to  govern  in  accordance  with  its  provisions, 
and  the  existing  laws  of  the  country.  This  promise  must 
also  be  given  by  him  in  writing  (which  document  or  deed 
is  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives) after  which  he  receives  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
first  from  the  assembled  Representatives  of  the  people. 

10.  The  Elector  unites  in  his  person  the  whole  power  of 
the  State,  which  he  exerdaes  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions Uid  down  by  the  Constitution.  His  person  is  sacred 
a  nd  inviolable. 

3 1 .  The  personal  liberty  and  the  property  of  the  subject 
s  uffer  no  other  restrictions  but  those  which  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  existing  laws  of  the  land. 

•66.  No  Government  officer  can  be  dismissed  against  his 
will,  nor  can  his  sflhr)'  or  income  be  stopped  or  diminisbed, 
without  sentence  having  been  pronounced  against  him  to 
that  effect,  according  to  the  laws  regulating  the  Govern- 
ment service. 

60.  An  engagement  for  the  observance  and  maintenance 
of  the  Constitution  shall  form  part  of  the  oath  required 
on  entering  any  office  under  Government.  No  decree  shall 
be  issued  by  the  Government  containing  anything  contrary 
to  the  laws. 

61.  All  Government  officers  shall  be  held  responsible  for 
their  acts ;  and  any  one  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, particularly  by  carrying  out  any  decree  not  issued 
in  a  strictly  constitutional  form,  may  be  proceeded  against 
either  by  the  Representatives  or  their  committees  before 
the  competent  legal  authorities,  who  have  to  investigate 
and  try  the  cause  without  delay,  and  report  the  result  to 
the  Assembly. 

73.  The  Representatives  are  not  bound  by  instructions 
from  their  electors,  but  give  their  votes  in  accordance  with 
their  duties  towards  their  Sovereign  and  their  fellow- 
-citizens,  according  to  their  own  judgnient,  as  they  bope  to 
answer  it  before  uod  and  their  conscience. 

74  £lach  Representative  must  take  Uie  following  oath  : — 
*'T  swear  to  hold  sacred  the  Constitution,  and  always  to 
have  at  heart,  in  my  votes  and  motions  in  this  Assembly, 
both  the  welfare  of  my  Sovereign  and  that  of  my  father- 
land, according  to  my  own  conviction,  and  without  allow- 
ing myself  to  he  influenced  by  any  other  consideration.  So 
help  me  God." 

78.  The  Representatives  are  elected  to  act  as  such  for 
three  years.  After  three  years,  new  elections  take  place, 
without  any  decree  to  that  effect  requiring  to  be  issued  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  The  same  persons  may  be 
re-elected. 

80.  The  Elector  calls  the  Representatives  together  as 
often  as  he  may  think  it  necessary  for  the  settlement  of 
any  important  or  pressing  matters  referring  to  the  affairs 
of  the  State.  They  must,  however,  be  called  together  at 
least  every  three  years. 

83.  The  Elector  has  the  right  to  adjourn  or  dissolve  the 
Assembly,  but  the  adjournment  is  not  to  last  above  three 
months,  and  in  case  of  a  dissolution,  the  order fornew 
elections  has  to  be  issued  at  the  same  time. 

.95.  Without  the  consent  of  the  Assembly  no  law  can  be 
passed,  abolished,  altered,  or  explained ;  and  on  the  abolish- 
ment of  any  law,  the  decree  to  ^t  effect  must  mention 
particularly  that  such  is  done  with  the  consent  of  the 
Assembly.    All  orders  and  regulations  referring  to  the 


maintenance  or  eanying  oat  of  any  of  the  eziitiiig  lawa 
shall  emanate  from  the  Government  alone,  lie  Govern- 
ment can  also,  during  the  time  the  Assembly  is  not  sitting, 
on  the  request  of  the  respective  heads  of  the  ministerial 
departments,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  permanent 
committee,  pass  such  exceptional  measures  for  which  the 
already  existmg  laws  may  not  provide,  but  which  they  may 
consider  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  State,  or  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  peace.  After  such  measniea 
have  been  passed,  the  Representatives  shall,  on  the  requi« 
sition  of  their  committee,  be  called  together  without 
delay,  in  order  that  their  sanction  to  such  measures  may 
be  obtained. 

100.  The  Representatives  kawr  the  right  and  are  boumd 
to  proceed  before  the  High  Court  of  Appeal,  agaimtt  eanf  of 
the  heads  of  the  Oovemment  departments  wlko  may  be  gnitiy 
of  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.  The  Court  shall  at  once 
proceed  with  the  investigation  of  the  case,  and  pronounce 
their  decision  in  fall  court  Should  the  accused  be  found 
guilty,  he  can  no  longer  hold  office  under  Government,  if 
even  sentence  of  dismissal  should  not  be  recorded  against 
him  by  the  Court. 

98.  The  Representatives  have  the  right  to  vote  the  taxes, 
according  to  the  regulations  laid  down  in  section  143  of  the 
Constitution. 

102.  Previous  to  a  dissolution  or  adjournment  of  the 
Assembly  taking  place,  the  members  have  to  elect  a  Com- 
mittee or  three  or  five  of  their  own  number,  not  onlv  to 
watch  the  carrying  out  of  the  measures  or  laws  passed  by 
the  Assembly,  and  take  care  of  its  interest,  but  also  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  they  may  have 
received  from  the  Assembly,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  majori^  of  this  Committee  shall  neither 
consist  of  officers  of  uovernment  nor  of  such  holding 
appointments  at  Court. 

108.  The  head  of  each  ministerial  department  has  to 
countersign  any  decree  or  regulation  referring  to  his  de- 
partment issued  by  the  Elector,  and  is  held  personally 
responsible  for  the  contents  being  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
country.  As  regards  any  decrees  or  regulations  which  hare 
reference  to  more  than  one  or  the  whole  of  the  Govern* 
ment  departments,  they  have  to  be  countersigned,  jointly, 
by  the  respective  heads  of  each  department,  each  being 
held  personally  respousible  for  his  own  department. 

143.  The  Assembly  has  to  furnish  to  the  Government, 
by  levying  taxes,  the  necessary  means  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  State,  to  any  amount  not  yet  provided  for  by  oth 
sources  of  income.    Beginning  with   the  year  1831, 
direct  or  indirect  taxes  whatever  can  be  levied,  either  m  war  or 
peace,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Assembly, 

144.  The  taxes  for  the  regular  expenditure  of  the  State 
are  generally  voted  for  three  years.  For  this  purpose  a» 
estimate,  stating  the  probable  income  and  cost  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  and  completeness, 
must  be  laid  before  the  Assembly,  The  necessity  or  desira- 
bleness of  the  different  estimates  most  be  shown,  and  tJke 
different  departments  of  Oovemment  are  bound  to  furmaJk 
the  Assembly  with  any  information  m  their  possession  which 
may  be  required. 

146.  All  Government  decrees  referring  to  the  collecting 
of  taxes  shall  particularly  state  that  such  taxes  are  col- 
lected with  the  consent  of  the  Assembly,  without  which  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  collector^  to  colled  such  taxes,  nor 
are  the  people  bound  to  pay  them. 

So  sensible,  so  moderate,  so  little  democratic  was 
this  Constitution — ^though  framed  at  a  time  when, 
extravagant  ideas  of  freedom  were  fermenting 
tUroughout  Europe — so  completely  did  it  leave  the 
executive  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign^ 
so  scrupulously  did  it  confine  itself  to  those  two 
essential  provisionB,  without  which  all  political 
freedom  is  a  mockery  (viz.,  establishing  the  supre- 
macy of  the  law,  and  securing  to  the  repreBentatives 
of  the  people  the  sole  power  of  taxation),  that  it 
caused  considerable  disappointment  to  the  Radical 
party  in  Germany,  and  was  considered  by  many 
to  be  insufficient  and  incomplete.    Moderate  as  it 
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waa,  however,  no  sooner  had  the  alarm  which  the 
French  Kevolntion  of  1830  spread  among  crowned 
heads  hegun  to  aubaide,  than  the  profligate  and 
dishoneat  Elector  set  systematically  to  work  to 
imdennine  and  coonteract  the  Constitution  he  had 
granted  and  sworn  to  maintain,  and  found  a  suit- 
able instrument   for    his  ends  in   the  notorious 
Biaeenpfiug.      During  the   five  years  that  this 
Minister  remained  at  the  head  of  a£fairs  in  Hesse, 
he  was  oocupied  in  a  series  of  endeavours  to  de- 
fraud the  people  of  the  protection  secured  to  them 
by  the  laws,  and  showed  his  purposes  so  clearly 
that  all  parties,  the  most  decided  Conservatives 
not  excepted,  united  in  opposition  to  him. 

Haaaenpflug  retired  in  1837 ;  but  his  successors 
followed  much  the  same  line  of  proceeding,  and 
had  succeeded  in  reducing  the  Constitution  almost 
to  an  inanimate  form,  when  the  French  Revolution 
of  1848  hroke  out,  and  was  followed  by  a  series 
of  convulsions  whidi  shook  every  throne  in  cen- 
tzal  Europe,  raised  the  most  sanguine  hopes  in 
the  minds  of  the  suffering  and  oppressed,  and  loosed 
the  knees  of  the  oppressors  with  a  strange  and 
unwonted  fear.  The  terrified  Elector  of  Hesse 
immediately  announced  to  his  people  his  inten- 
tion to  govern  in  future  in  a  really  constitutional 
and  liboal  manner,  and  a  succession  of  salutary 
laws  were  agreed  to  and  promulgated.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  while  all  the  rest  of  Germany 
wu  a  scene  of  confiision,  revolt,  and  often  of  blood- 
shed, Hesse  Cassel  remained  in  a  state  of  un- 
broken tranquillity  diuring  the  whole  of  1848  and 
1849.  The  people  forgave  their  perfidious  prince 
the  duplicity  and  tyranny  of  his  previous  conduct, 
and  magnanimously  refrained  from  employing  the 
power  which  that  period  of  excitement  put  into 
their  hands  to  extort  any  further  securities  or 
more  popular  concessions. 

But  their  forbearance  was  ill-rewarded.  The 
Hector  belongs  to  that  class  of  sovereigns  who 
have*  been  spoken  of  as  '^  the  opprobria  of  the 
southern  thrones,  of  Europe ;  men  fake  alike  to  the 
accomplices  who  have  served  them  and  the  oppo- 
noits  who  have  spared  them;  men  who,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  coneede  everything,  promise  every- 
tiduyg,  turn  their  cheek  to  every  smiter,  give  up  to 
vengeance  every  minister  of  dieir  iniquities,  and 
await,  with  meek  and  smiling  implacability,  the 
Ueased  day  of  perjury  and  proscription."  No 
aooner  had  the  movement-party  in  Germany  been 
eflfeetnally  put  down,  and  the  re-action  of  1850 
iairly  set  in,  than  the  Eberhard  Ministry,  who  had 
carried  their  Sovereign  successfully  through  a 
most  difficult  crisis,  were  summarily  dismissed, 
and  Hassenpfiug  again  appeared  at  the  head  of 
affaiiB,  after  an  absence  of  thirteen  years — detested 
by  every  one  from  the  recollection  of  his  old 
op{n*easions,  and  covered  in  addition  with  a  load 
(k  recent  infamy. 

The  object  of  the  Elector  in  calling  back  this 
man  to  his  councils  was  not  long  left  in  doubt. 
The  Gfaamber  of  Representatives  was  summoned ; 
and  Haasenpflug,  in  direct  violation  of  clause  144 
of  the  written  Constitution,  demanded  a  vote  of 
money  without  bringing  forward  any  budget,  or 
vouchsafing  any  explanation  of  the  purposes  to 


which  the  money  was  to  be  applied.  To  have 
voted  the  supply  without  such  explanation,  and 
without  the  production  of  clear  and  detailed  ac- 
counts of  the  expenditure,  would  not  only  have 
been  most  unwise,  but  would  have  been  a  direct 
dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Representa- 
tives, who  are  bound  to  require  such  information- 
Hassenpflug,  however,  peremptorily  refused  to 
furnish  any,  and  the  Chamber,  of  course,  refused 
to  vote  the  supplies  demanded. 

It  was  immediately  dissolved ;  and,  in  defiance  of 
clause  146,  an  arbitrary  decree  was  issued  by  the 
Elector,  ordering  the  payment  of  the  taxes.  The 
collection  and  the  payment  were  of  course  both 
illegal,  and  as  such  were  condemned  by  the  supreme 
tribunals  when  the  case  came  before  them.  Then 
commenced  that  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of 
chartered  right  which,  for  the  absence  of  all  pre- 
text or  palliation  on  the  one  side,  and  for  judgment, 
temper,  fortitude  and  unanimity  on  the  other,  has, 
we  verily  believe,  no  parallel  in  history.  There 
was  no  outbreak,  no  violence,  not  even  the  shadow 
of  a  disturbance;  everything  was  done  quietly 
and  constitutionally.  The  courts  of  law  simply 
pronounced  the  illegal  decrees  to  be  null  and  void; 
the  magistrates  declined  to  be  made  the  instru- 
mentB  of  existing  orders  which  the  supreme  tribu- 
nals of  the  State  had  pronounced  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional ;  and  when  martial  law  was  proclaimed, 
the  army,  almost  to  a  man,  sided  with  the  people, 
but  nuide  no  open  demonstration.  The  officers 
simply  declined  to  violate  the  oath  of  allegiance 
they  had  taken  to  the  Constitution,  or  to  be  made 
tools  for  carrying  out  a  proclamation  which  was 
issued  by  no  competent  authority ;  and,  when  further 
pressed,  resigned  their  commissions,  and  with  them 
their  means  of  support  Thus  baffled,  the  new 
commander-in-chief,  General  Haynau,  offered  com- 
missions to  the  non-commissioned  officers,  a  step 
almost  without  a  precedent  in  Gkrmany ;  but  they 
had  the  virtue  and  self-denial  unanimously  to  refuse 
the  proffered  bribe.  The  liberty  of  the  press  was 
next  assailed,  and  many  journals  seized  for  advo- 
cating constitutional  rights ;  but  the  legal  tribunals 
pronounced  against  the  police  agents  and  in  favour 
of  the  journalists.  Things  were  at  a  dead  lock,  ai|d 
the  Elector  and  his  Minister,  though  too  mu(»t 
despised  to  be  in  danger,  fled  from  the  popular 
disgust,  and  took  refuge  in  Hanover.  The  people, 
in  the  meantime,  were  simply  passive  in  their 
resistance,  only  refusing  to  do  anything  illegal. 
In  the  fine  language  of  Shelley,  they  stood — 

"  Firm  and  reaolute, 
Like  a  forest,  cloae  and  mate. 
With  folded  arma,  and  looks  which  are 
WeapoD«  of  unyHnqaiabed  war ;" 

an  attitude  which  embarrassed  the  Elector  and  his 
agents  far  more  than  any  more  active  and  violent 
conduct  could  have  done.  No  pains  were  spared 
to  goad  the  people  into  acts  of  open  tumult,  but 
in  vain;  all  were  on  their  guard,  and  not  the 
slightest  disturbance  could  be  got  up.  All  stood 
on  the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  solemn  oath  of  their  Prince.  The 
tradesmen  of  the  capital,  mth  one  voice,  declined 
to  supply  the  means  of  removing  the  arms  and 
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stores  of  war  deposited  there;  the  financiHl  em- 
ploycs  refused  to  collect  taxe«»  illegally  imposed; 
and  the  few  tools  whom  the  Elector  found  among 
the  hicfher(l)  classes  willing  to  aid  his  nefarious 
plans  were  actually  obliged  to  desist  for  want  of 
subordinate  agents  to  assist  them! 

It  is  not  very  easy  for  Englishmen  to  compre- 
hend fully  the  amoimt  of  zeal,  disinterestedness, 
and  devotion  which  conduct  like  this  indicates  in 
German  officials  and  military  men.  Civil  and 
military  service  in  Germany  is  a  provision  for  life 
—often  the  only  provision ;  nay  more,  it  includes 
a  maintenance  for  widows  and  orphans  after  the 
death  of  their  protector.  To  resign  this  is  to  resign 
everything.  It  is  not  only  the  sacrifice  of  a  heloved 
profession,  it  is  the  encountering  of  voluntary 
poverty,  often  of  actual  destitution ;  for  a  small 
State  like  Hesse,  which  is  neither  commercial  nor 
manufacturing,  affords  few  openings  either  to 
wealth  or  distinction.  In  England,  if  a  man  is 
compelled  to  leave  one  occupation,  many  others  are 
open  to  him,  if  he  have  enterprise  and  energy ; 
but  in  Germany,  the  avenue  to  each  profession 
lies  through  a  regular  and  fonnal  series  of  prepara- 
toT  *.Jteps,  and  change  or  substitution  is  almost 
impossible.  Every  military  man  in  Hesse,  there- 
fore, in  resigning  his  profession,  knew  that  he  was 
throwing  up  his  only  livelihood ;  every  civilian,  in 
refusing  to  execute  illegal  orders,  knew  that  he 
thereby  closed  the  door  to  all  promotion,  and  pro- 
bably to  all  subsistence ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
in  a  population  of  700,000  souls,  scarcely  one  man, 
soldier,  civilian,  or  tradesman,  has  been  found,  who 
lias  flinched  from  his  duty  to  his  country.  If  to 
the  above  considerations  we  add  the  remembrance 
that  all  employes  are  brought  up  in  the  strictest 
habits  of  obedSence  to  orders,  that,  like  the  military, 
they  form  a  body  accustomed  to  the  most  formal 
discipline  and  the  most  unreasoning  submission, 
we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  struggle  which  it 
must  have  cost  these  men  to  remain  firm  to  the 
good  cause,  and  of  how  much  is  implied  by  the 
almost  universal  defection  of  the  Elector's  subjects ; 
and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  confess  that  even  Eng- 
lishmen, under  such  a  crisis,  could  not  have  con- 
*cted  the  struggle  with  more  tact,  constancy,  or 
bearance. 

Baffled  by  the  inperturbable  demeanour  of  his 
subjects,  the  Elector  appealed  to  Austria  for  aid ; 
and  on  the  plea  of  a  decree  of  the  old  Diet  (which, 
since  the  events  of  1848  and  1849,  had  been 
regarded  as  obsolete  and  superseded)  forbidding 
any  state  of  the  Federation  to  refuse  needed  sup- 
plies— a  decree,  be  it  observed  in  passing,  issued 
subsequently  to  the  granting  of  the  Hessian  Con- 
stitution— a  considerable  force  of  Austrian  and 
Bavarian  troops  were  marched  into  the  Electorate, 
and  quartered  on  the  inhabitants  in  order  to  reduce 
them  to  submission.  These  troops  are  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Army  of  Execution.  They  have 
entirely  eaten  up  the  resources  of  the  Electorate, 
and  though  some  have  been  withdrawn,  many  still 
remain.  They  have  been  billeted  on  all  the  re- 
fractory employSs,  civil  or  military,  till  either  they 
resigned  or  gave  in  their  submission  to  the  Elec- 
tor's illegal  decrees.    Few  have  done  the  latter ; 


many,  after  enduring  as  long  as  they  had  «ny 
means,  have  been  compelled  to  the  latter  course. 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  had  fifteen  to 
twenty  Bavarian  soldiers  quartered  on  their  fami- 
lies, with  the  threat  of  an  additional  number  each 
day,  if  they  will  not  resign  their  functions  t*^  more 
compliant  successors.  The  members  of  the  Town- 
Council,  in  addition  to  this  treatment,  are  menaced 
with  a  court-martial  and  severe  personal  punish- 
ment, if  they  do  not  declare  (which  as  men  of 
conscience  they  cannot  do)  that  the  decree  of  the 
2Sth  of  November  last,  proclaiming  martial-law, 
was  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution.  A  widow-, 
an  English  lady,  has  had  fifteeji  soldiers  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  number)  billeted  upon  her,  be- 
cause she  could  not  give  any  account  of  her  son, 
who  was  one  of  the  patriotic  functionaries.  One 
poor  man  who  earned  four  florins  a  week  had  to 
support  a  Bavarian  soldier,  who  consumed  three 
florins  to  his  own  share.  Others  were  so  completely- 
ruined  by  these  exactions  that  not  only  they,  but 
the  Execution  troops  quartered  upon  tliem,  have- 
been  sometimes  twenty-four  hours  witliout  food 
One  young  functionary,  only  a  few  days  since,  who 
lived  in  lodgings  on  the  small  pittance  his  office 
afforded  him,  had  ten  soldiers  quartered  upon  hi m. 
After  a  short  time,  he  called  them  together,  divided 
among  them  all  the  funds  he  had  left,  and  then  left 
them  that  he  might  seek  food  and  lodging  from^ 
the  charity  of  others. 

There  was  meanness,  too,  as  usual,  mingled  with 
all  this  cruelty.  The  Prime  Minister  Eberhard, 
who  preceded  Hassenpfiug,  was  so  popidar  and 
beloved  that  the  Elector  did  not  dare  to  treat  him 
as  he  treated  less  powerful  men,  and  the  Austrian 
authorities  were  instructed  to  spare  his  house ► 
He  writes, "  I  hate  so  invidious  and  imdeserved  an 
exemption."  Another  eminent  member  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  similarly  spared,  has  actually 
protested  against  the  favour  with  which  he  wa& 
treated,  and  has  requested  to  share  the  sufferings 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  notion  of  having  to 
support  a  few  soldiers  may  not  sound  to  English 
ears  a  very  terrible  infliction,  for  happily  we  have 
never  had  any  practical  knowledge  of  what  it 
really  is.  The  cost  of  supporting  these  hostile 
troops,  though  no  trifle  to  so  poor  a  people  as 
the  Hessians,  is,  however,  the  least  part  of  the 
infliction.  We  must  remember  that  these  men  are 
placed  in  families  for  the  express  purpose  of  ren- 
dering them  miserable,  and  reducing  them  to  sub- 
mission ;  that  their  will  is  law ;  that,  the  country  being 
under  martial  discipline  and  foreign  occupation,  the 
ordinary  tribunals,  from  which  protection  might  be 
obtained,  and  by  which  insult  and  outrage  might  be 
punished,  are  wholly  powerless ;  that  the  Execution 
troops  live  with  families  of  the  highest  respectability 
and  the  most  virtuous  character  on  a  footing  of  the 
most  insolent  and  unrepellable  familiarity ;  that 
many  of  them,  especially  the  Bavarians,  are  noto- 
riously licentious  and  undisciplined ;  and  we  may 
form  some  conception  of  the  scandalous  scenes  which 
constantly  occur,  and  of  the  intolerable  outrages 
which  these  unhappy  Hessians  have  daily  to  endure 
— outrages  the  bare  mention  of  which  is  enough  to 
make  our  blood  boil,  and  the  least  of  which  iu 
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England  would  be  tlie  signal  for  a  general  and  san- 
guinary outbreak. 

The  Elector    has   now  returned    to    his    im- 
poverished country,    his  -  desolated  capital,    his 
ruined  and  alienated   subjects — restored   by  the 
might  of  foreign  bayonets  to  reign  over  a  people 
■wrhose  liberties  he  has  destroyed,  whose  property 
he  has  laid  waste,  whose  before   happy  families 
he  has  so  brutally  outraged,  injured,  and  oppressed. 
He  was  already  hated  and  despised,  for  his  charac- 
ter had  long  been  stained  >Yitlj  the  most  open  pro- 
nigacy  and  the  most  contemptible  meanness ;  but 
now  tliat  he  has  broken  every  tie,  violated  every 
law,  fled  from  every  duty,  trampled  upon  every 
popular  right,  and  inflicted  upon  his  subjects  every 
conceivable  variety  of  wretchedness,  it  may  well 
he  imafjincd  with  what  feelings  he  will  henceforth 
l>e  regarded.     That  such  a  Constitution  as  that  of 
Hesse  Gassel  should  be  thus  ruthlessly  trodden  out, 
that  foreign  interference  should   have  restored  a 
pnnc3  who  was  too  weak  to  carry  out  his  own 
crimes,  that  free  States  should  have  tamely  stood 
by  and  permitted   this  shameful    consummation, 
this  of  itself  is  disgraceful  enough  to  our  era  and 
oar  diplomacy ;  but  that  so  noble  a  people  as  the 
Hessians  should  be  thus  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
delivered  over,  "  unwept,  without  a  crime,"  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  weak,  bad,  dishonoured  profli- 
gate like  the  Elector,  is  a  termination  of  the  struggle 
at  which  humanity  itself  might  weep  and  blush. 

One  Government  alone  in  Germany,  and  that 
one  of  the  feeblest,  has  ventured  boldly  to  protest 
against  the  consummation  of  this  great  iniquity. 
TVe  have  just  heard  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Olden- 
lurgh,  the  Nestor  of  the  German  princes,  has  pro- 
tested, as  a  member  of  the  Diet,  against  being 
^apposed  to  participate  in  any  such  tyrannous  pro- 
ceedings.    He  has  addressed  a  letter  to  his  bro- 
ther Sovereig^ns,  expressing  his  opinion  of  the  whole 
tTaiisaction  in  the  stroni^est  terms;  and  has,  more- 
over, ehowa  his  approval  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Hessidii  officers  by  offering  them  an  asylum  in  his 
dominions,  and  has  even  taken  some  of  them  into 
his  service* 


And  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  Prussian 
Government  during  the  enactment  of  this  dark 
tragedy  ?     As  usual,  feeble,  vacillating,  mischiev- 
ous, insincere,   and   black  with  treachery.     The 
Hessians  understood  that  they  might  rely  upon 
its  aid ;  and  as  Prussia  professes  to  be  at  the  head 
of  constitutional  Germany,  they  had  a  right  to  do 
so.    But,  alas  I  it  soon  appeared  that  the  King  was, 
in  his  heart,  almost  as  much  afraid  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  as  his  brother  of  Austria.      Hosse 
was  merely  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  and  pre- 
text for  his  own  designs,  and  to  be  thrown  aside, 
like  an  old  glove  or  a  squeezed  orange,  when  his 
temporary  purpose  was  served.      After  marching 
troops  into  the  Electorate,  with  the  avowed  inten- 
tion of  protecting  it ;  after  calling  out  the  whole 
military  force    of  the  nation,  which  obeyed  wil- 
lingly,  under   the  impression  that  they  were   at 
length  to  fight  in  a  cause  worthy  of  their  enthu- 
siasm ;   and   having,  by  the  imposing  front  thus 
presented,  been  enabled  to  low'er  the  tone  of  Austria, 
and  make  terms  for  his  own   private  ambitions, 
Frederick  William  quietly  abandoned  his  allies, 
withdrew  his  forces,   and  allowed  Austria  and 
Bavaria  to  work  their  own  wicked  will  unchecked. 
Neither  his  subjects  nor  his  friends  can  ever  trust 
him  more — ^nor  can  his  rivals  and  antagonists  re- 
spect or  fear  him — and  his  selnshness  and  duplicity 
on  this  occasion  have  probal)ly  sealed  his  fate ;  for 
when  the  next  day  of  opportunity  arrives,  and  the 
great  battle   of  constitutional   liberty  has   to  be 
;  fought,  the  party  of  freedom  will  remember  that 
in  heart  he  ie  an  enemy,  tliat  he  has  formerly  been 
a  traitor,  and  will  look  for  leaders  of  more  gene- 
,  rous  purpose  and  more  stainless  fame. 
'      We   rejoice  to   find    that   subscriptions  have 
'  already  been  entered  into,  in  this  coimtry  as  well 
;  as  in  Germany,  for  the  support  of  those  Hessian 
I  officers  who  have  been  left  without  any  means  of 
living,  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to  serve  the 
I  Elector  in    his   crusade    against   their   liberties. 
I  Between  two  and   three   thousand   pounds  have 
already  been  collected,  and  we  hope  that  so  good 
a  cause  will  stand  in  no  need  of  canvassing. 
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STATUES    OF    SIR    ROBERT    PEEL— SHAMS    AND    JOBS. 

"M-ounsixG,  like  all  other  worldly  things,  has  its 
different  stages.     In  August  and  September  last 
■we  hung  our  ^vreatlls  of  immortelles  (vol.  xvii., 
p.  457,  527),  in  common  with  our  contemporaries, 
npon  the  bier  of  the   great  statesman  who  had 
recently  been  taken  from  us.     Other  but  equally 
Ming  honours  are  now  in  the  process  of  being 
paid  to  hi  in,  \vho   if  any,  may  fairly  be  called  one 
of  our  "representative  men."     The  bronze  period 
lias  begun.     Noble  names  have  headed  subscrip- 
tion-lists for  the  purpose,  middle-class  opulence 
lias  added  Rubstance  to  them,  and  the  pence  of  the 
poor,  contributed  copiously  and  ungrudgingly,  liave 


verified  the  proud  anticipation  of  the  vilified  states- 
man, that  his  name  would  not  be  forgotten  by  his 
humbler  fellow-subjects,  when  they  ate  their  daily 
bread,  no  longer  made  bitter  by  a  sense  of  injustice. 
Perhaps  there  never  was  a  more  unanimous  and  mii- 
versal  determination  to  raise  a  time-defying  •'  exem- 
plar" of  any  man,  especially  a  political  man.  London 
intends  no  less  than  four  statues ;  one  for  West- 
minster Abbey,  one  for  the  City,  one  for  the  aristo- 
cratic quarter,  and  one  as  the  poor  man's  testimonial. 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bury,Salford,  Leeds,  Tam- 
worth,  and  others  of  the  great  industrial  haunts, 
have  all  subscribed  large  sums ;  Brighton,  oddly 
enough,  has  decided  to  form  a  library  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working-classes.     Tlic  idea  may  be 
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more  commendable  than  a  work  of  art,  but  where 
are  the  reading  artizans  in  a  locality  of  inyalids, 
bath  chairs,  and  lodging-honsee  ?  But  revenons  a 
no8  marbres  ;  the  Government  vote  of  6,2501.  for 
a  statne  has,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  found  its  way 
into  Mr.  Gibeon'B  ateHer  at  Rome,  a  very  compe- 
tent man,  and  a  sculptor  of  whom  we  have  reason 
to  be  proud ;  but  we  neither  like  the  giving  so  large 
a  sum  from  the  people's  pocket,  widi  so  important 
a  commission,  to  an  artist  living  always  abroad, 
and  who  needs  it  not;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  for- 
warding the  interests  of  art  so  to  dispose  of  a  sub- 
ject that  in  a  competition  might  have  nerved  many 
a  flagging  spirit  with  eager  hope,  and  brought  to 
light  some  genius  hitherto  bom  to  toil  and  waste 
his  monumental  clay  upon  the  desert  dampness  of 
some  sculptural  den.  If  a  man  be  really  great, 
and  we  do  believe  in  Gibson's  future,  he  owes  it 
to  his  art  to  let  his  example  be  seen  in  himself, 
and  strive  to  inspire  others  with  the  sacred  fire. 
If  all  good  artists  were  to  reside  in  Bome  our 
school  would  be  worse  off  than  it  is,  and  this 
would  be  bad  indeed. 

The  Manchester  committee  of  taste,  with  some- 
thing like  4,000/.  at  their  lingers'  ends,  have 
modestly  affected  ignorance  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and 
lighting  shy  of  a  competition,  have  trusted  their 
nice  little  bit  of  patronage  to  a  selection  from  men 
of  well-earned  reputation — Bailey,  Foley,  Mar- 
shall, and  others — altogether  six  in  number,  whom 
they  invited  to  send  sketches  in  clay,  and  to  whom 
they  give  each  50/.  for  expense  and  trouble  in- 
curred. So  far  so  good;  but  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  choice  is  as  great  as  ever,  both  to 
make  it  the  best,  and  free  ft'om  the  taint  of  private 
interest 
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At  Salford,  the  sum  of  1,200/.  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee  for  a  statue  in 
bronze,  on  a  granite  pedestal,  to  be  erected  in  the 
Peel -park.  Small  as  this  sum  is,  the  committee 
declared  they  should  "feel  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  pass  over  any  design  that  cannot,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  competent  persons,"  be  completed 
and  set  up  in  every  respect  for  that  sura.  The 
Salfordians  have  fairly  out-manojuvred  the  simple 
artists ;  they  have  not  only  got  models  i'rom  eighty 
men,  which,  at  the  lowest  possible  calculation,  cost 
in  hard  cash  800/.,  for  85/.,  which  they  give  in  three 
premiums  to  the  three  best  approved,  but  they 
make  a  little  income  from  exhibiting  these.  They 
might  have  had  the  conscience  to  ask  the  consent 
of  the  sculptors  to  g^ve  up  their  models,  and  then 
to  give  the  proceeds  of  the  exhibition  to  the  un- 
successful competitors.  We  know  that  most  of  the 
artists  had  not  the  least  idea  that  their  models 
would  be  kept.  A  much  more  bombastical  parade 
about  impartial  fairness  we  have  seldom  seen  than 
the  manifesto  from  this  most  economical  junta  of 
fine-art  financiers,  signed  with  the  canny  name 
Nathaniel.  "Where  hadst  thou  been,  Nathaniel, 
that,  on  the  day  of  opening  the  exhibition,  before 
the  mottocd  envelopes  had  been  opened,  or  any 
decision  come  to,  thou  knewedst,  and  wert  able  to 
tell  the  visitors,  the  names  of  the  competitors  and 


their  especial  productions  ?  It  would  have  been 
more  comely  in  thee  to  have  remained  under  the 
shadow  of  thine  own  fig-tree.  Hadst  thou,  too, 
any  hand  in  passing  about  amongst  thy  influential 
friends  those  duplicates  of  models  that  had  been 
sent  in  for  competition?  Verily,  thou,  and  thy 
fellow  fine-art  judges,  wilt  feel  thy  reward  in  seeing 
that  we  know  all  this.  Such  doings  remind  us  of 
what  we  either  dreamt  or  heard  with  these  ears, 
that,  in  the  competition  for  the  statue  of  Lord  G. 
Bentinck,  some  of  the  envelopes  were  returned 
unopened  ;  and,  of  the  monument  to  Fowell  Bux- 
ton, that  the  block  of  marble  was  purchased  a 
month  before  the  successful  candidate  was  made 
known. 

But  now,  as  we  are  in  the  thick  of  discon- 
tent, we  may  as  well  proceed  to  Leeds.  Here 
were  two  statues  to  be  had  by  a  little  clever 
management,  a  short  residence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, a  few  good  feeds  at  the  hotels,  and  such-like 
diplomatic  agencies.  Apropos  of  these  dinners, 
we  hear  that  Beenes  was  a  standing  dish,  and  so 
suited  the  taste  of  the  Leeds  cognoscenti  that  two 
statues  are  to  bear  the  name.  Pity  that  the  epicu- 
reans forgot  to  join  Bacon  with  their  Beenes,  and 
then  inscribed  the  Yorkshire  statue  with  the  York- 
shire motto,'*  Beenes  and  Bacon."  Scarcely  less  fasci- 
nating to  the  taste  were  the  attentions  of  a  certain 
sculptor,  noble  in  name  if  not  in  art ;  and  when 
the  votes  of  the  befeeded  and  betoadied  men  of 
taste  were  recorded,  it  proved  that  the  propen- 
sities of  appetite  and  vanity  are  irresistible.  Mr. 
Bailey,  the  academician,  had  five  votes !  Mr.  Noble, 
fourteen ;  but  Mr.  Beenes,  sixteen.  The  ground 
around  Tamworth  has  been  equally  well  hunted 
by  these  politic  sculptors,  whose  study  is  how 
to  mould  the  dirty  clay  of  human  life,  and 
chisel  one  another  rather  than  nature  in  art 
divine.  We  should  augur  that  our  noble  friend 
is  likely  to  be  successful  in  this  quarter,  as 
gossip  tells  of  his  colossal  statue,  already  nearly 
finished,  for  the  coming  competition  (if  it  is  worthy 
the  name)  in  March  next. 

The  dispensers  of  the  Bury  fund  have  followed  the 
plan  of  requesting  certain  sculptors  to  send  model » 
all  of  one  size — a  new  and  good  regulation — but 
without  offering  any  premiums.  There  could  not  be 
a  ease  in  which  it  was  more  desirable  that  something 
really  grand  in  art  should  be  achieved,  than  in  this 
statue  of  the  man  who  was  as  refined  in  matters  of 
taste  and  art  as  he  was  great  as  a  statesman ;  and 
if  it  were  possible  that  any  of  our  national  demon- 
strations could  be  free  from  the  palsy  touch  of 
jobbery,  this  we  could  wish  to  be.  But  these 
competitions  are  all  a  rotten  sham.  They  are  never 
sufliciently  protected  against  the  leprosy  of  interest 
as  to  be  above  suspicion ;  and  we  much  question 
if  it  would  not  be  better  to  refer  the  decision  to 
men  of  taste  and  judgment  not  connected  in  any 
way  with  the  locality  where  the  subscription  arises,, 
plenty  of  whom  would  be  found  ready  and  well 
qualified  to  act.  Whatever  may  be  now  a  fait 
accompli  in  the  provinces  must  be  endured ;  but 
let  us  hope,  let  us  almost  beseech,  that  London 
may  not  be  further  deformed  with  sculptural  per- 
petrations, alas,  only  too  durable.    As  yet,  beyond. 
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Ike  oonuniflBion  to  Gibeon,  we  hear  of  nothing 
Tespeedng  the  metropolitan  designs. 

THK   FRINTSBLLERS'   COMBINATION. 

A  pamphlet^  reminds  us  that  the  engraving 
pablidierB  have  bound  themselves  by  certain  rules 
into  a  body,  and  sworn  willing  submission  to  an 
aotoeraey  of  their  own  selves ;  by  which  no  member 
is  allowed  to  subscribe  or  take  orders  for  any  en- 
gnrii^  without  due  notice  to  the  inquisition,  and 
lesre  from  the  secretary.  The  artist  who  engraves 
it  also  placed  under  the  surveUlance  of  the  same 
body,  and  is  compelled  to  register  every  proof  he 
takes  as  it  is  found  to  be  needed  in  the  progress  of 
his  woik,  lest  any  surreptitious  impressions  should 
be  sold  to  the  injury  of  the  proprietor.  Theie  is 
something  repulsive  in  all  this:  it  indicates  a 
Ming  of  utter  distrust  and  jealousy  amongst  the 
eoBstitiients  of  the  association,  and  it  tends  to  lower 
a  body  of  artists  who  in  every  way  merit  a  more 
honomable  position.  We  admit  that  it  is  desirable 
to  purge  tlM  printselling  trade  of  such  tricks  as 
stepping  up  the  letters  on  plates,  and  then  taking 
impreenons  which  are  sold  as  proofs  before  letters ; 
or  cutting  o£F  die  lettered  part  of  the  copper, 
and  soldering  on  a  false  bottom,  as  it  is  called, 
so  as  to  print  without  letters ;  or  printing  from 
electrotyped  plates  formed  upon  worn-out  en« 
graved  plates ;  but  we  are  not  to  be  bamboozled 
by  the  piofifered  protection  to  the  public  which 
the  printsellers  talk  so  about.  The  only  benefit 
tiie  collector  of  engravings  gets  by  the  registering 
Bjstem  is,  that  he  may  rely  upon  having  one  of  so 
many  impressions;  but  the  picture  is  none  the 
better  for  that  In  point  of  fact,  the  real  working 
ef  the  association  is,  that  all  swear  to  pursue  the 
same  plan  of  humbugging  the  gentleman  amateur, 
by  taking  an  unconscionable  number  of  what  they 
dignify  with  the  name  of  artists'  proofs,  and 
e^  at  four  times  the  price  of  the  later  impres- 
sions. Now,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  take  many  artists'  proofs,  wh>.^rea8 
of  late  years,  since  the  public  taste  for  them  has  so 
increased,  these  proofs  have  been  mnlti  plied  up  to 
800*  The  real  artists'  proofs,  often  most  interesting 
as  bearing  remarks  or  sketches  on  the  margin,  are 
BOW  destroyed  "by  order;"  and  yet  from  the 
bureau  of  some  of  these  most  scrupulous  pub- 
hshers,  "  the  few  remaining  artists'  proofs "  (not 
more  than  200)  have  been  let  loose  at  an  advanced 
price,  when  it  was  thought  the  little  stock  of 
epreuves  de  chaix  had  long  ago  been  exhausted, 
sod  this  also  by  authority.  In  evidence  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Finden  says  that 
"abroad  no  more  proofs  than  a  very  small  number 
are  taken,  and  that  our  piiblishers  have  multiplied 
impressions  to  such  an  extent  that  no  confidence 
is  placed  in  them."  If  the  associate  printseller  is 
lible  to  allow  his  agent  from  50  to  75  per  cent  on 
tiie  sale,  which  is  notorious,  the  strain  is  always 
against  the  public  to  near  that  amount,  and  unfairly 
bo;  and  if  really  good  engravings  could  be  pro- 
dneed  with  rennmeration  in  the  proper  and  most 

*  A  free  and  General  iSxposnre  of  the  Frintselleni^  AnodatioB, 
^HaiyPkrkei.    Gilbert. 


deserving  quarter,  they  should  be  had  in  spite  of 
any  combinations.  The  Art-Union  is  not  at  all  in 
favour  with  the  publishers,  who  petitioned  against 
it;  and  it  appears  in  evidence  that  unworthy 
oppression  was  attempted  upon  Mr.  Turner  the 
engraver,  because  he  refused  to  sign  it,  and 
preferred  to  incur  the  high  displeasure  of  his 
employing  publisher  to  injuring  the  interests  of  his 
art*  Having  thus  got  rid  of  an  accumulation  of 
fine-art  bile,  we  leave  the  print  publishers  alone, 
with  a  wish  that  the  spirit  of  Robert  Strange 
were  again  amongst  the  engravers,  that  they 
might  work  together  with  mutual  benefit,  and 
attain  the  honour  to  which  they  are  so  justly 
entitied,  a  rank  and  influence  in  the  Academy  of 
Arts,  and  to  which  all  other  engravers  are  admitted 
in  the  academies  of  their  respective  countries. 

The  Sketching  Society, — A  collection  of  man}' 
interesting  drawings  by  members  of  the  club  that 
used  to  number  some  of  our  most  noted  artists,  is 
exhibited  at  Mr.  Hogarth's;  they  are  not  put 
forth  from  the  society,  but  have  been  collected  by 
one  individual.  There  is  often  more  feeling  and 
interest  shown  in  these  social  bravuras  in  art  than 
in  laboured  works,  and  many  of  these  are  hit 
off  with  charming  effect.  Btanfield,  Uwins,  and 
Partridge  show  to  advantage:  the  works  of  tlie 
brothers  Chalon  would  not  be  missed,  so  far  as  our 
eye  would  scan.  At  the  same  place  we  were 
shown  a  picture  of  Macready  in  Werner  by  IMaclise, 
exhibited  with  all  the  solemn  mystery  of  sombre 
room  and  shaded  light;  but  we  could  not  get 
up  much  sympathy  for  it  The  head  is  a  likeness 
certainly,  but  deficient  in  intensity  of  exj^ression, 
and  the  general  treatment  of  the  sulg'ect  is  not 
powerful  nor  broad.  It  was  probably  painted  ex- 
pressly for  engraving,  in  which  form  it  may  please 
better.  It  represents  the  scene  with  ^osepfiine, 
while  he  is  saying, — 

"  Who  would  read  in  this  form, 
The  high  soul  of  the  son  of  a  long  line  ? 
Who,  in  this  garh,  the  heir  of  princely  lands  ? 
Who,  in  this  sunken  sickly  eye,  the  pride 
Of  rank  and  ancestry  ?'* 

The  Biitish  Museum  is  positively  beginning  to 
btf  finished.  The  new  sculpture  halls  have  just 
been  opened,  and,  though  not  yet  occupied  by  their 
revered  treasures,  have  a  very  rich  appe&rance, 
with  all  the  cornices  and  ceiling  comi>artmeuts 
very  elaborately  coloured  and  gilt.  At  present 
the  scaffolding  obstructs  the  view  through  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  which  is  also  being  painted  en  xvitp. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  this  unrivalled  gallery  of  aiitiqni- 
ties,  one  of  the  few  things  of  the  kind  in  which  we 
can  exult,  will  be  quite  in  order  for  tlie  great  time 
that's  eoming ;  it  is  a  faot,  too,  that  the  foundation 
of  the  outer  railing  has  been  commenced  with  con- 
siderable evincings  of  activity.  The  Bridge vvnter 
Gallery  is  also  full  of  bustle  and  bricklayers,  with 
every  effort  to  be  one  of  the  art-show  places  during 
the  Exhibition ;  many  of  its  gems  are  well  knoviTi 

abroad. 

T?ie  Colouring  of  the  Crystal  Pahtce  has 
proved  a  perfect  chameleon  of  contention  between 

*  Vid,  Questions  3074,75,  Keport  of   Committee    on    Art- 
TTnioo. 
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the  colourists  of  the  day.  Mr.  Owen  Jones  is  posi- 
tive about  the  positives  red,  blue,  and  yellow ;  Mr. 
Sang  would  bronze  everything;  another  gentle- 
man proposes  to  decorate  it,  like  the  Alhambra, 
with  inscriptions,  in  many  colours,  of  "  Great  is 
Allah,  and  there  is  none  but  Allah."  We  susj^ct 
it  will  be  better  to  leave  the  painting  to  Tom  Stiles 
and  Dick  Knokes,  in  preference  to  the  Gothic  vio- 
lence of  any  mediceval  illuminator. 

Amongst  the  works  of  fine  art  destined  for  this 
Exhibition,  we  hear  of  a  joint  production  from  the 
two  greatest  men  of  the  German  school,  Kaulbach 
and  liesse  ;  it  is  to  be  an  example  of  a  new  kind 
of  fresco  which  admits  of  retouching  by  being  kept 
damp.  We  have  also  seen  a  noble  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Queen,  the  heroic  size,  by  Mr. 
Thorneycroft,  which  will  tell  well  of  our  sculpture. 
Whether  Mr.  Hiram  Power's  colossal  statue  of 
America  will  be  able  to  leave  his  atelier  at 
Florence,  is,  we  fear,  doubtful;  we  hope  it  may, 
as  it  is  highly  spoken  of. 

MUSIC. 

The  heavenly  maid  has  migrated  to  foreign 
climes,  and  we  are  reduced  to  following  her  in 
spirit  to  Madrid,  to  St.  Petersburgh,  or  to  Paris, 
jflere  Mr.  Lumley  appears  to  be  working  his 
troupe  with  a  succes  d'esthnc,  though  his  fancy 
for  resuscitating  old  favourites  has  proved  but  a 
cruel  process  in  the  case  of'lvanoff,  the  verdict 
upon  whose  once  sweet  voice  is  now  pronounced 
felo  de  se,  and  Mr.  Reeves  is  expected  to  replace 
him.  The  debut  of  Mdlle.  Caroline  Duprez  in 
the  "Lucia,"  with  her  father  in  the  part  of 
Edgardoy  has  been  the  most  interesting  event. 
The  veteran  tenor  of  "  ut"  renown  is  described  as 
being  "  awfully  nervous"  about  his  daughter's  suc- 
cess ;  but  the  young  soprano  was  too  well  drilled 
to  be  distraite,  and  sang  with  great  brilliancy. 
Duprez,  it  is  said,  is  about  to  restore  the  part  of 
Don  Giovanni  to  the  tenor.  M.  Maralti,  of  the 
Belgian  stage,  has  been  singing  as  Arnold  in 
"Guillaume  Tell;"  and  M.  Gucymard,  with  a 
fresher  voice,  gives  promise  of  supplying  the  want 
of  a  good  tenor  at  Paris. 

The  performance  of  a  requiem  and  some  other 
severe  music  by  a  new  and  strange  ccmjioser,  M. 
Gounod,  at  Mr.  Hullah's  concerts,  has  excited  some 
sensation ;  we  had  heard  from  time  to  time  of  his 
repute  at  Eome  and  Paris.  He  is  from  the 
Academy  of  Rome,  and  has  met  with   encou- 


ragement from  some  of  the  highest  in  his  art. 
At  the  advice  of  Viardot  Garcia,  we  hear,  he  has 
composed  an  opera  on  the  story  of  Sappho,  and 
the  great  lyric  artiste  has  promised  to  sing  the 
principal  part :  this  alone  is  enough  for  a  success. 
Madame  Fiorentini,  the  Anglo-Hispanian  lady, 
who  created  the  last  vocal  scintillation  at  Her 
Majesty's  last  season,  is  receiving  the  homage  of 
the  Parisians.  Mdlle.  Lind,  it  is  confidently  re- 
ported, will  be  here  during  the  coming  season,  and 
sing  in  concerts  again,  still  maintaining  her  deter- 
mination to  forsake  the  line  in  which  her  great- 
ness is  undisputed.  But  we  shall  see ;  rash  vo\ys 
need  not  be  kept. 

Apart  from  the  characteristic  farewells  of  our 
great  tragedian,  to  which  we  have  already  sigbed 
a  tribute,  and  the  extravaganzas,  which  are  a  little 
out  of  our  line,  there  has  not  been  much  to  record 
in  the  dramatic  circle.  Mr.  Sullivan's  comedy, 
"  The  Old  Love  and  the  New,"  has  been  a  wel- 
come relief  to  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  Old  Drury. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  national  theatres  be  "  legi- 
timate," they  must  be  amusing  also;  and  stock 
pieces  indifferently  mounted,  even  by  her  Majesty's 
servants,  are  not  necessarily  palateable.  So  the 
new  comedy  comes  with  timely  aid  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  theatre.  It  may  be  pronounced  a  quiet  and 
sincere  success,  rather  than,  as  the  puffs  say,  a 
brilliant  and  triumphant  one.  It  escapes  all  impii- 
tation  of  unnaturalness  and  extravagance,  and  is 
free  from  coarseness  and  buffoonery,  yet  neither 
by  its  construction  nor  language  can  it  seize  on 
the  audience ;  the  one  is  innocent  of  design,  and 
the  other  of  brilliancy.  While  there  are  no  telling 
points,  or  strong  situations,  it  moves  along  plea- 
santly enough.  The  characters  are  few  and  stereo- 
typed enough,  with  one  exception  mMiss  Trimmer, 
vi  kind-hearted  officious  old  maid,  tlie  type  we 
recognise  in  many  a  country  town,  saddened  into 
a  devote  by  the  blighting  of  an  early  love,  and 
now  addicted  to  eveiybody's  business,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  with  a  subdued  and  slow  pertinacity 
of  voice  and  manner  that  defy  all  ceremony  and 
usage ;  it  is  decidedly  the  best  studied  and  beat 
written  character  in  the  play,  and  affords  a  v^ry 
favourable  scope  for  Mrs.  Ternan's  abilities.  Ihe 
part  of  Cawt/Zor,  written  evidently  for  Mrs.  rsis- 
bett's  speciallte,  is  adorned  with  all  the  sparkling 
graces  by  which  she  is  so  known  and  admired. 


ITERATUEE. 


The  Foriy-five,  By  Lord  Mahon.  Being  the  Kar- 
rative  of  the  Insurrection  of  1715,  extracted  from 
Lord  Mahon's  **  History  of  England."  London : 
John  Murray  .3 

There  are  few  more  remarkable  episodes  in 
British  history  than  the  rebellion  of  1745.  That 
half-a-dozcn  strangers,  without  arms,  money,  or 
reputation,  should  land  in  the  wilds  of  Inverness- 
shire  ;  and  that  they,  and  the  devoted  adherents 


whom  they  quickly  gathered  around  them,  should 
advance  triumphantly  into  the  heart  of  England, 
scattering  the  royal  troops  before  them  where- 
cvcr  they  ventured  to  show  themselves,  and  spread- 
ing consternation  even  to  the  gates  of  London  - 
must  ever  be  considered  as,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  instance  of  enthusiastic  loyalty  upon 
record.  The  progress  and  the  adventures  01 
Charles  Edward,  from  the  bleak  coast  of  Moi- 
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dart  to  the  pleasant  town  of  Derby,  are  more 
foil  of  romantic  incident  than  the  boldest  writor 
of  fiction  would  venture  to  paint  in  a  work  of 
\me  imi^nation.     The  youth  and  the  amiable 
qualities  ot  the  hero  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
generons  devotion  of  the  Highlanders,  displayed 
alike  in  triumph  and  defeat,  are  very  apt,  however, 
to  lead  us  to  overlook  the  true  objects  of  this  daring 
enterprise.    The  restoration  of  Popery  and  of 
aWutism  were,  no  doubt,  the  grand  aims  of  those 
jK)liticians  who  originally  planned  it.    The  simple- 
minded  clansmen,  and,  we  believe,  the  Prince  him- 
self, were  little  more  than  unconscious  instruments 
in  tlic  hands  of  the  French  Court ;  and  although 
we  naturally  admire   constancy  and  courage,  in 
v,'hatever  field  they  may  display  themselves,  we 
cannot  bnt  lament,  in  this  instance,  that  they  were 
devoted  to  so  unworthy  a  cause. 

"The  Forty-five"  is  a  subject  extremely  well 
calculated  to  exhibit  to  advantage  the  talents  of 
Lord  Mahon.  The  characteristics  of  his  lordship's 
ityle  appear  to  us  to  be  good  feeling  and  good 
sense.  Eloquence  and  depth  may  be  wanting,  but 
he  never  ^ftend3  our  taste  by  a  display  of  vulgar 
fine  wTiting  on  the  one  hand,  nor  by  an  affectation 
of  profundity  on  the  other.  His  narrative  is 
always  clear,  and  his  reflections  are  generally  intel- 
ligent and  soimd.  He  possesses,  moreover,  that 
most  enviable  quality  of  a  historian,  the  art  of 
interesting  his  readers  i^  the  characters  and  events 
that  he  professes  to  describe  The  principal  per- 
sonages who  figure  in  "  The  Forty-five,"  President 
Forbes,  and  his  wily  antagonist  Lord  Lovat,  the 
politic  Lord  George  Murray,  the  chivalrous  Bal- 
Lierino,  and  the  strangely  chequered  character  of 
ihe  Pretender  himself,  are  all  pourtrayed  with  much 
iibillty  and  truth. 

J£erkland.  A  Story  of  Scottish  Life.  By  the 
Author  of  "Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs. "Mar- 
garet Maitland."    3  vols.    London :  Colbum. 

Very  refreshing  to  xis  of  the  crafl  is  it  to  light  at 
intervals  upon  some  stray  production,  floating 
amid  the  dreary  Maelstrom  of  works  of  fiction, 
capable  of  awakening  a  more  wholesome  sensation 
than  the  mere  momentary  titillation  we  experience 
as  we  turn  over  pages  forgotten  ere  their  type  has 
lost  its  gloss.  Deluged  are  we  beyond  endurance 
with  the  rose-water  mvsteries  of  the  boudoir,  the 
mawkish  minauderies  of  the  Lady  Sermette,  glo- 
rious in  tulle-lace,  baptiste,  or  what  not,  as  she 
eighs  for  that  naughty,  yet,  "oh,  so  handsome 
reprobate,"  who  waits  until  the  eleventh  hour  of 
volume  three  ere  he  crave  the  paternal  veal,  dis- 
card his  dice,  or  haply  (as  poor  Barham  sung) — 

"  Lessdefensible  fancies," 

that  had  reduced  tlie  hero 

"  To  the  end  of  his  slender  finances." 

Heartily  weary  are  we,  moreover,  of  the  blouse 
^hool  —  the  impenitent  thieves  and  impossible 
heroes  so  lavishly  served  up  to  us  by  a  Dickens 
or  a  Dnmas.  And  to  this  satiety  and  weariness, 
this  indigestion  of  the  ghoul -like  fare  so  long  in- 
dulged in  by  the  mere  novel-reader,  may  be 
impoted  much  of  the  saccess  that  attended  the 


appearance  of  "Jane  Eyre."  The  boldness  and 
originality  of  thought  and  incident,  character  and 
conception,  that  distinguished  this  work,  at  once 
proved  its  authoress  to  be  no  mere  copyist. 
The  most  hackneyed  pencil  can  reproduce  with 
fidelity  the  sketch  before  it  The  brush  that 
first  transferred  the  living  scene  to  canvass 
could  be  wielded  by  none  save  the  consummate 
artist.  After  these  observations,  it  is  no  mean 
tribute  of  praise  we  bestow  upon  the  work  before 
us  when  we  say  that  the  healthy  vigour  of  its  tone, 
its  earnest  heartiness  of  spirit,  entitle  its  author 
to  take  high  rank  in  the  school  of  Ourrer  Bell. 
We  are  forcibly  reminded,  tliroughout  the  whole 
of  these  volumes,  of  the  happiest  efiforts  of  Miss 
Ferrier.  There  is  the  same  felicitous  delineation 
of  quaint  characters,  coupled  with  the  same  straight- 
forward simplicity  and  singleness  of  purpose,  whilst 
here  and  there  occur  passages  whose  genuine  and 
un-claborated  pathos  would  have  reflected  no  dis- 
credit on  the  masterly  pen  of  the  Ettrick  shepherd. 
The  plot  of  the  tale  is  of  a  very  harrowing 
nature.  We  must  take  leave  to  observe  that  we 
employ  the  term  in  no  mere  melodramic  or  news- 
paper sense.  A  murder  has  been  committed ;  to 
shield  the  guilty  party,  an  innocent  man,  against 
whom  suspicion  strongly  points,  consents  to  con- 
vert that  suspicion  into  certainty  by  leaving  house 
and  home,  kith,  kindred  all,  to  wander  forth  an 
exile,  with  the  curse  of  Cain  upon  his  brow.  His 
sister,  who  has  heard  the  tale,  and,  with  all  a  sister's 
trusting  love — and  very  touchingly  is  that  love 
pourtrayed — stands  alone  in  her  firm  credence 
of  his  guiltlessness,  devotes  her  life  to  bringing 
about  that  discovery  which  eventually  leads  to  rein- 
state her  brother  to  name  and  position.  The  de- 
scription of  the  real  murderer,  wrestling  in  all  the 
pangs  of  a  conscience-stricken  soul,  is  almost  too 
highly  wrought,  too  painfully  drawn  for  a  mere 
work  of  fiction.  The  agony  of  a  penitent  striving 
to  gain  pardon  from  his  offended  Maker  demands 
to  be  shrouded  within  the  folds  of  the  painter's 
veil.  On  sights  so  awful  human  eyes  may  not 
intrude.  The  crushed  and  contrite  man  is  made, 
at  an  immense  sacrifice  of  probability,  to  save  the 
lives  of  seven  human  beings,  about  to  perish 
by  shipwreck.  This  deed  of  mercy  he  hopes  to 
plead  as  a  set-off  for  that  one  dark  deed  that  has 
bowed  his  spirit  to  the  dust. 

"  Sevenfold — sevenfold !  Thou  God  of  mighty  justice ! 
Thou  Lord  of  holy  revenge !  What  can  a  sinful  man  do 
more  ?  Not  an  old  man,  O  Lord !  not  a  little  child ; 
seven  lives  in  their  prime — seven  full  of  health,  and 
strength,  and  hopefulness — seven  saved  for  one  lost.  Lord 
of  mercy,  wilt  Thou  accept  them  ?  what  can  I  more  V* 

Mark  his  sister's  rebuke,  his  sister  who  has 
devoted  her  life  to  pouring  balm  into  wounds  that 
nought  could  heal. 

"Patrick,"  said  Christian  Lillie,  "if  the  whole  world  had 
lain  perishing  at  your  feet,  what  more  than  urgent  need 
was  it  to  save  them  all  ?  The  seven  will  not  atone  for  the 
one !  If  ye  have  no  other  atonement  to  offer,  then  the 
blood  is  still  crying  upon  God  for  vengeance.*' 

In  justice  to  the  author,  since  such  the  hint  on 
the  title-page,  we  must  beg  our  readers  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  above  meagre  outline  of  the  tale. 
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and  will  content  ourselves  bydrawing  attenti<Hi  to 
the  drcMMtis  personce.  Theae  are  BofSciently 
nnmerous,  and  there  is  about  each  a  degree  of 
individuality  that  evinces  much  original  talent; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  enhances  the  interest  of 
a  narrative  which  would  else,  if  not  tedious^  prove 
somewhat  over  painful. 

The  heroine,  we  suppose,  has  a  prescriptive 
claim  to  figure  in  the  foremost  rank ;  but  to  our 
thinking,  and  our  readers  will  share  our  opinion, 
the  palm  must  be  awarded  to  Mrs.  Oatnerine. 
Most  graphic  and  felicitous  is  the  sketch  of  this 
eccentric  but  excellent  dame.  We  have  but  space 
for  one  extract  respecting  her.  Poor  woman,  she 
has  just  been  bequeathed  the  sum  of  10,0002. 

**  I  tell  ye  you're  a  gowk,  Walter  Foreman,  as  was  your 
father  before  ye — it's  in  the  blood.  Ye  say  he  was  a 
kinsDum.  Ay,  doubtless — as  if  I  did  not  ken  that !  And 
was  not  James  Aytoun  as  near  of  kin  to  him  as  me,  and 
Ralph  Falconer  nearer  ?  To  think  of  any  mortal,  in  his 
senses,  passing  over  the  promising  lads,  to  leave  siller  to 
me  i— me,  that  hare  an  abundance  for  my  own  turns,  and 
none  to  be  heir  to  either  my  land  or  my  name  !  Speak  not 
to  me.    Walter  Foreman,  I  say  the  man  was  daft  I" 

**  But  even  if  he  were,"  said  Mr.  Walter  Foreman,  as 
Anne  entered  the  library,  "  you  would  surely  never  think, 
Mrs.  Catherine,  of  contesting  tbe  validity  of  a  will  made 
in  your  own  favour  ?*' 

'  *'  And  who  said  I  would  not,  if  it  seemed  right  in  my  own 
eyes?"  said  Mrs.  Catherine  indignantly.  "Come  here, 
Gowan ;  you  are  not  blinded  with  the  glamour  of  siller,  as 
this  callant  is.  Robert  Falconer,  the  merchant  (tbe  third 
son  of  old  Falcon's  Craig),  is  dead  ;  and  passing  over  his  own 
near  kin,  that  needed  it  (besides  leaving  the  most  feck  of 
his  siller  to  hospitala,  which  maybe  was  right,  and  maybe 
no,  I  have  not  time  to  enter  upon  it),  the  auld  fuil — 
that  I  should  speak  so  of  a  man  that  is  gone  to  his  account 
— ^has  left  by  his  will  a  portion  of  siller,  ten  thousand 
pounds,  no  less,  to  me ! — me,  that  have  no  manner  of  use 
for  it,  that  ken  not  even  what  to  do  with  it !  I  am  thankful 
to  ye,  Mr.  Fergusson,  ye  would  learn  me  an  easy  way  of 
putting  it  out  of  my  hand ;  but  I  must  consider,  first,  with 
your  permission,  whether  I  have  any  right  to  take  it  in.'* 

Mr.  Fergusson,  the  Strathoran  factor,  smiled.  *'  It  is  not 
olteo,  Mrs.  Catherine,  that  people  receive  legacies  as  you 
do." 

"  No — ^neither,  T  am  hoping,  are  there  many  left  like 
this,"  said  Mrs.  Catherine.  "  But  truly,  gentlemen,  that  is 
no  fault  of  yours,  that  I  should  flyte  upon  you  for  it. 
Come  back  to  me  this  day  week,  Mr.  Fergusson  ;  and  ye 
can  come  also,  Walter  Foreman,  unless  your  father,  who 
has  more  discretion,  has  the  time  to  spare ;  only  ye  are 
not  an  ill  callant,  either  ;  and,  in  that  space,  I  will  have 
taken  counsel  what  I  should  do." 

Mr.  Fenrusson  and  the  young  lawyer  took  their  leave ; 
and  Mrs.  Catherine  turned  to  Anne.  *'  Heard  ye  ever  the 
like  of  it,  Gowan  ?  To  leave  siller  to  me !  You  did  not 
ken  the  man ;  but  Ralph  Falconer,  of  Falcon's  Craig,  is 
his  grand-nephew,  and  James  Aytoun  is  also  sib  to  him  by 
the  mother's  side :  and  I,  that  am  but  his  cousin  three 
times  removed,  forb}-e  having  my  own  share  of  this  world's 
goods,  and  none  to  come  after  me — undoubtedly  the  man 
was  daft !" 

And  now,  where  there  is  so  much  to  praise  it 
were  strange  were  there  nought  to  blame.  And  in 
the  first  instance  must  we  enter  our  strong  and 
decided  protest  against  the  exuberant  display  of 
religious  feeling  and  scriptural  allusion  that  abounds 
throughout  these  volumes.  That  the  author's  piety 
is  sincere  and  unaffected/  that  his  (?)  defence  of 
and  devotion  to  the  Scottish  form  of  worship  are 
heartfelt  and  genuine,  we  doubt  not  one  moment; 
but  pages  intended  to  beguile  the  leisure-hour  are 
no  fit  medium  for  the  exhilMtion  of  that  piety,  or 


advocateship  of  that  particular  Giurch  deemed  the 
best  calculated  to  promote  it  Again,  the  story  is 
by  far  too  diflFuse ;  the  minor  characters  intrude  too 
prominently  on  our  attention;  and  we  find  ihat, 
by  what  would  appear  to  be  an  after-thought  of 
the  author,  we  have  been  wofnlly  trepanned  out  of 
our  sympathy.  The  very  merits  of  this  work,  of  a 
class  so  superior  to  any  which  have  of  late  appeared, 
render  it  doubly  incumbent  on  us  to  temper  our 
commendation  with  the  above  remarks. 


A  Lay  of  Hero  Worship,  and  other  Poems.     'By 
David  Holt.    London:  Pickering.    1860. 

Mr.  Holt  informs  us,  p.  27,  lines  9  et  seq,  (the 
reference  may  spare  our  readers  some  tedious 
search),  dpropos  of  the  poet,  that,  "  His  thought- 
created  glory"  is  "a  fatal  gift;"  for,  "Should 
he  chance  to  waken  from  his  dream  of  high 
romance,"  and  so  on,  "  there  is  no  limit  to  the  black 
despair,**  and  thift  sort  of  thing,  **  which  seizes  on 
his  soul.**  Now  could  we  persuade  ourselves  that 
the  said  '^  young  and  ardent  spirit  **  were  in  earnest, 
why  we  might  feel  some  qualms  of  conscience  in 
intruding  upon  Mr.  Holt*8  nap ;  and  rather  than 
hand  him  over  to  the  "  black  despair  '*  business,  we 
would  e'en  leave  his  thoughts  at  liberty  to  continue 
their  manufacture  of  glory,  nor  seek  "to  hurl  (line 
20)  his  soul  immortal — where  ?  oh,  where?*  But 
as  we  anticipate  no  such  gloomy  results  from  a  few 
words  of  friendly  criticism,  we  will  e'en  make  bold 
with  his  slumbers,  and  answering  the  query  con- 
tained in  the  last  line  we  have  quoted,  give  '-  his 
soul  immortal "  a  little  jog  common  sense- wards. 

And  first  would  we  seek  to  impress  upon  the 
"young  and  ardent  spirit'*  of  Mr.  Holt  that  it  is 
one  thing  to  become  the  admiring  disciple  of  the 
Gamaliel  we  have  chosen,  and  another,  and  widely 
different,  servilely  to  imitate  him  even  to  the  fashion 
of  his  garments,  or  quaff  of  the  same  cup  without 
one  symptom  of  the  same  sacred  thirst  which  bade 
him  raise  it  to  his  lips.  And  as  in  the  pages  before 
us  our  eyes  rove  from  lay  and  vision  to  sonnet, 
ode,  and  epistle,  we  need  not  the  aid  of  the  precise 
Dutch  artist  to  trace  under  each  puny  imitation  the 
name  of  him  who  furnished  forth  the  original. 

Scarcely  has  Mr.  Holt  replaced  upon  its  shelf 
his  well-thumbed  Shelley,  than  he  rushes  to  his 
foolscap,  and  forthwith  gives  the  British  public  to 
know  that, — 

'^The  things  we  see  are  symbols  of  the  things 
Which  are  unseen ;  and,  if  construed  aiigfat 

And  studied  well,  the  palpable  but  brings 
A  basement  upon  which  to  build  a  bright 

Edifice  of  divine  imaginings, 

Whose  intense  glory  baffles  mortal  sight : 

Nature^s  deep  voice  one  song  for  ever  singeth. 

Out  of  the  real  the  ideal  springeth." 

Much,  very  much  more  doth  he  propound  in 
like  mystic  strain;  and  albeit  we  own  to  have 
drank  somewhat  deeply  at  the  fount  of  German 
poesy,  never  before  have  we  met  with  so  many 
changes  rung  on  the  Real  and  Ideal.  We  doubt 
not  that  Mr.  Holt^  despite  his  "longings,"  and 
"strivings,"  and  "imaginings,"  can  so  fiir  endure 
the  real  as  to  enjoy  a  bracing  six  miles  walk  iB 
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the  country,  as  well  as  our  proeaic  selves ;  and  we 
will  willingly  admit  that  his  constitutianal  will  be 
Bot  the  leas  pleasant  that  he  occasionally  draw 
Us  Tennyson  from  his  pocket ;  but  why  on  earth 
cumot  he  look  at  the  dowers,  and  gather  them 
too,  tn  he  be  so  minded,  withont  making  such 
geese  of  them  as  he  has  ? 

**  Aad  tUnk  you  they  will  aniwer  if  with  fctnde  words  ye 

woo  them? 
Ohfbefiere  me,  they  have  voices  sweet  as  any  singing  bird ; 
Bat  tliey  speak  to  those  who  lore  them  and  who  lean 

their  aouls  unto  them ; 
Aod  by  such,  and  by  such  only,  are  their  gentle  Toices 

hard. 

"  They  will  tdl  yon  tales  of  fairy  bands,  that  oome  and 

daaceanmnd  them, 
Aad  OBg  them  songs  of  joyance  through  the  live-long 

nmmcr  night, 
IVadag  circles  in  the  greensward  when  the  qoiet  OKK>n 

hath  bound  them 
In  the  mjrstery  of  beauty  with  a  veil  of  sUrer  light.*' 

Now  a  aign-post  painter  might  as  well  seek  to 
imitate  Gox,  ^  whose  pencil  never  falls  but  in  dew," 
as  for  any  living  poet  we  are  yet  aware  of  to 
attempt  to  rival  Tennyson  in  his  exquisite  por- 
traiture  of  the  minor  beauties  of  nature.  None 
ire  more  alive  than  ourselves  to  the  fiiults  and 
blemiahea  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  style,  yet  in  this 
respect,  at  least,  we  hold  him  unrivalled ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  we  can  ill  endure  to  brook  the 
mawkish  dilation  no  lavishly  served  up  by  Mr. 
Holt 

.In  conclusion,  we  strongly  advise  our  aspirant 
lo  adopt  a  line  of  his  own ;  that  he  is  possessed  of 
poetical  power  there  is  Sufficient  in  the  work 
before  us  to  attest. 


1%e  Mother' 9  ^Recompense  ;  a  Sequel  to  Rome  Influx 
enee.  By  Gbace  Aguilab,  Author  of  "  The  v  ale 
of  Cedars/' "  Woman's  Friendship/'  &c.  London : 
Groombridge  and  Sons.     1851. 

Knio  and  critic  enjoy  at  least  two  privileges  in 
common,  the  employ  of  the  plural  pronoun  and  the 
prerogative  of  mercy.  This  our  critical  preroga- 
tive must  we  extend  on  the  present  occasion  to  the 
anthoress  of  the  volume  before  us ;  for  the  youthful 
hand  that  penned  it  is  now  mouldering  in  the  dust, 
and  no  harsh  word  of  ours  shall  be  spoken  to  ^  the 
dull,  cold  car  of  death."  Yet  must  we  observe  of 
dua,  MiBS  Aguilar's  latest  work,  that  it  rises  not 
nor  falla  one  d^^ee  above  or  below  her  former 
productions.  Cast  in  the  same  mould,  constructed 
on  the  same  plan,  carried  out  by  the  same  auxiliary 
cfaaracters,  "The  Mother's  Recompense"  lacks 
Bovelty  sufficient  to  furnish  food  to  the  reviewer. 

MiBS  Aguilar  was  eminently  a  class  writer,  one 
of  a  missionary  clique  becoming  more  numerous 
each  day,  composed  of  humble-minded  matrons 
and  maids  who  take  pen  in  hand,  forsooth,  for  the 
M>le  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  social  influence 
ttid  Boeial  excellence  of  their  sister  woman,  the  while 
they  enter  the  most  modest  disclaimer  of  aught  that 
might  be  construed  into  an  attempt  to  try  conclu- 
fiODB  in  the  wide  domain  of  intellect  with  man, 
that  marvellotnly-gifted  monster.  And  this,  dear 
creatures  I  they  do  in  the  neatest  of  hand- writings, 
and  with  the  prettiest  choice  of  expressions.    Blue- 


stockings have  had  their  day,  they  are  now  voted 
rococo  i  linsev-woolsey  is  their  only  wear.  And, 
to  be  sure,  the  deep,  hitherto  undreamt-of  truths 
they  have  divined  and  promulgated !  We  subjoin 
a  specimen  of  a  but  newly-discovered  doctrine,  ex- 
tracted from  the  work  before  us : — 

^  When  a  woman  has  onoe  aet  up  for  an  Independent,, 
when,  sooming  the  opinion  of  the  world,  the  walks  fortk 
conscious  in  her  own  integrity  and  virtue,  though  no  stain 
may  have  sullied  her  conduct  or  name,  though  she  may  be 
innately  amiable  and  good,  yet  every  gentler  female  will 
riirink  from  such  a  character,  and  tremble  lest  they  should, 
become  like  her.  Women  are  dependant  beings ;  in  Infi- 
nite Wisdom  it  waa  thus  ordained,  and  why  ahoold  we 
endeavour  to  be  otherwise?  When  once  we  set  up  a 
standard  for  ourselves,  we  have  thrown  aside  our  surest 
safeguard,  and  ezpc«ed  ourselves  to  censure  and  suspicion.. 
When  the  ordinances  of  society  do  not  interfere  with  the 
higher  principle  of  our  lives,  tney  should  be  obeyed,  and 
in  doing  so  we  are  following  up  the  dictates  of  true  religion^ 
by  doing  our  duty  as  members  of  a  community,  as  children 
of  one  common  father,  which,  if  we  stand  selfishly  apart,. 
we  cannot  do." 

And  the  works  of  Miss  Aguilar,  in  common 
with  those  of  her  fair  fellow-missionaries,  teem- 
with  such  daring,  glaring,  and  profound  philoso- 
phical axioms;  and  as  we  pause  and  ponder  over 
the  surpassing  sweetness  depicted  to  us  of  woman 
as  she  might,  could,  should,  would,  or  ought  to  be,, 
we  must  close  our  eyes  upon  the  silly  shallow- 
ness of  plot,  or  namby-pamby  dramatii  persona 
to  whom  is  intrusted  its  development 

And  now  it  is  a  pleasing  act  of  justice  to  record 
our  opinion  that  the  tenor  of  Grace  Aguilar's  mind,, 
as  evidenced  by  her  writings,  will  afford  consolation 
far  surer  and  more  soothing  to  those  she  has  lefl 
behind,  than  did  her  pages  sparkle  with  all  the 
fascination  of  a  Ferrier,  or  the  consummate  learn- 
ing and  genius  of  a  Somervillc  or  a  Strickland. 


The  Illustrated  Year-look,  Second  Series,  I860* 
Edited  by  John  Timbs.  London :  Arthur  Hall, 
Virtue,  and  Co.,  25,  Paternoster-row.     1861. 

Of  all  the  numerous  works  that  choose  the  present 
season  to  start  into  ephemeral  existence,  and  "  tire 
the  hearer  with  a  book  of  word^,"  we  can  con- 
fidently award  the  palm  to  the  one  before  us.  It 
furnishes  an  excellent  anniial  register  of  the  minor 
events  and  specialities  of  the  past  year.  We  have 
the  private  personal  history  of  his  Highness  the 
Hippopotamus,  from  the  moment  that  it  was  left  an 
orphan  off  "  the  island  of  Fobaysch,  on  the  White 
Nile,  about  2,000  miles  above  Cairo,"  until  the 
day  when,  with  its  wound  healed  and  its  tears 
dried,  it  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  each 
sight-seeing  liege.  The  visit  to  England  of  the 
Nepaulese  princes,  **  walled  about  with  diamonds," 
affords  the  narrator  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  very 
pleasing  sketch  of  the  history  of  kepaul ,-  in  shorty 
each  of  the  events  chronicled  in  the  present  work 
is  accompanied  with  such  details  respecting  them 
as  considerably  to  enhance  the  pleasure  or  profit 
to  be  derived  from  their  contemplation.  Every 
chapter  is  in  itself  so  teres  atque  rotundus,  that 
selection  becomes  difficult,  if  not  invidious.  We 
will,  however,  direct  the  juvenile  reader's  attention 
to  the  account  of  the  submarine  electric  telegraph. 
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It  is  most  grapMc  and  interesting,  and  conveys 
a  fond  of  information  hitherto  untouched  upon. 
Apropos  of  the  employment  of  gutta-percha,  the 
author  gives  the  following  emphatic  resume  of  the 
account  to  which  it  is  turned : — 

"  It  Is  curious  to  reflect  upon  the  rapid  application  of 
this  new  substance  in  the  arts.  Set'en  years  since,  it  was 
scarcely  known  beyond  its  own  luxuriant  countries :  now, 
ve  sole  our  shoes  with  it ;  our  rooms  bear  eyidence  of  its 
ornamental  application  in  picture  and  looking-glass  frames, 
brackets,  cornices,  and  cabinet  work  ;  water  and  gas  are 
conveyed  through  pipes  made  of  it ;  the  surgeon  bandages 
our  wounds  with  it ;  on  board  ship  it  is  used  for  sou '-wester 
hats,  life-buoys  (which  are  more  buoyant  than  cork),  pump 
buckets,  hand  speaking-trumpets,  sheathing  for  ships,  and 
speaking-tubes  for  communicating  between  the  man  on 
the  look-out  and  the  helmsman  ;  for  the  sounding-boards 
of  pulpits,  and  hearing  apparatus  in  churches  and  chapels 
for  deaf  persons ;  embossed  globes  and  maps  for  the  blind ; 
for  the  plaything  of  the  child,  and  the  highest  ingenuity 
of  man's  art;  and — 'last  of  all  comes  death* — ^for  the 
ining  of  his  coffin." 

Of  coarse,  that  gathering  of  nations,  that  world's 
fair,  that  jubilee  of  human  ingenuity,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  that  is  to  attend  the  impending  "  Great" 
Exhibition,  occupies  no  inconsiderable  space  in  the 
pages  before  us.  Whether  the  glowing  results 
anticipated  from  this  stupendous  scheme  be  likely 
or  not  to  be  realised  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss. If  the  whale  take  kindly  to  its  tub,  why  we 
are  well  content.  Meanwhile,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  a  careful  perusal  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion will  fully  bear  out  our  assertion,  that  the 
cause  of  science  has  profited  much,  and  will  profit 
yet  more,  by  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  Mr. 
Paxton. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  other- 
wise than  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation  of 
fhe  design  and  system  of  this  "  Year  Book,"  whilst 
the  numerous  engravings  which  illustrate  its  pages 
are  carefully  and  cleverly  executed,  and  contribute 
much  to  the  value  of  the  work. 


JDomestic  Pets :  their  Habits  and  Management ; 
with  Illustrative  Anecdotes.  By  Mas.  Loudon. 
London  :  Grant  and  Griffith. 

And  ungrateful  indeed  must  they  be,  these  "  Do- 
mestic Pets,"  if  they  are  at  all  lacking  in  attach- 
ment towards  a  mistress  so  eager  to  extenuate  their 
failings,  and  so  hearty  in  her  appreciation  of  their 
merits.  We  own  to  feeling  much  sympathy  with 
those  who  love  the  "  meaner  things  whom  instinct 
leads ;"  and  our  sj'mpathy  is  none  the  less  warm 
when,  after  observing,  "  tliey  have  recorded  what 
they  heard — ^a  lesson  for  mankind."  Who  amongst 
lis  does  not  remember  the  pleasing  account,  by 
poor  Cowper,  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  of  his 
"  domestic  pets,"  how  they  engaged  and  cheered 
his  attention  during  those  gloomy  periods  when 
the  powers  alike  of  body  and  mind  were  eclipsed, 
if  not  suspended  ?  Had  not  Mahommed  his  cat, 
Prince  Maurice  his  parrot,  and  "Philip's  royal 
son"  his  parroquct?  and  did  not  Napoleon  (for 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary)  keep  rabbits  at 
school  ?  Cresset's  "  Vert  Vert "  went  through 
within  biit  a  few  months  of  its  appearance  almost 
as  many  editions  as  the  Bishop  of  £xeter's  letter; 


and  we  doubt  not  but  that  Lesbians  album  opened 
of  its  own  accord  at  the  graceful  verses  of  the 
gallant  poet 

Backed  by  such  noble  precedents,  "  we  would 
not  count  amongst  our  list  of  friends"  such  as 
could  refuse  a  warm  welcome  to  this  pleasing  little 
work.  Mrs.  Loudon's  collection  of  pets  is  most 
comprehensive.  Beside  bird  and  beast,  even  fish 
figure  therein ;  and  we  arc  taught  some  particulars 
relative  to  the  latter  which  certainly  entitle  them 
to  rank  amongst  the  "  happy  family :" — 

'*  Gold  fish  arc  said  to  be  capable  of  attachment,  and  Mr. 
Jesse  mentions  that  in  some  cases  they  appear  '  to  enter- 
tain an  affection  for  each  other.  A  person  who  kept  two 
together  in  a  glass  gave  one  of  them  away ;  the  other  re- 
fused to  eat,  and  showed  evident  symptoms  of  unHappiness 
lill  his  companion  was  restored  to  him.'  I  had  a  gold  fish 
myself  that  would  come  to  me  and  bite  my  finger,  though 
if  any  one  else  put  a  finger  into  the  glass  it  would  swim 
away." 

Of  course,  Mrs.  Loudon  devotes  her  longest 
chapter  to  the  dog,  and  equally  of  course  does 
such  chapter  contain  the  usual  store  of  anecdote  to 
instance  those  canine  attributes  with  which  we  are 
so  familiar.  We  happen  to  know  of  a  certain 
popular  writer  quoted  in  Mrs.  Loudon's  pages,  but 
who  shall  be  nameless  in  our  own,  who  selected  as 
subject-matter  for  his  agreeable  volume  the  in- 
stinct and  intelligence  of  the  dog,  that  several  of 
the  marvels  he  relates  rest  on  no  better  foundation 
than  the  imagination  of  those  who  succeeded  in 
their  attempt  on  the  credulity  of  the  worthy  author. 
Now  we  fear  that  Mrs.  Loudon  has  herself  occa- 
sionally fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  wicked  wag. 
We  wonder  whether  he  kept  his  countenance  when 
he  told  her  as  follows  ? — 

'*At  Berlin,  in  1720,  there  was  a  dog  exhibited  who  uttered 
sentences,  and  could  ask  for  coffee,  chocolate,  &c.»  when  he 
wanted  anything.  This  dog  could  pronounce  the  name  of 
Elizabeth  distinctly." 

IMrs.  Loudon,  in  her  chapter  on  cats,  exhibits 
these  maligned  creatures  in  a  light  far  more 
amiable  than  any  wherein  they  have  been  hitherto 
considered.  We  will  conclude  our  article  of  her 
pleasing  little  book  by  calling  witnesses  to  cha- 
racter in  favour  of  poor  puss.  Meanwhile,  we 
heartily  commend  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
be  bird-fanciers  those  portions  of  the  work  which 
treat  of  the  habits  of  their  feathered  proteges : — 

**  A  murder  had  been  committed  on  a  woman  in  that  city 
(Lyons) ;  and  when  the  body  was  found,  weltering  in  blood, 
it  was  observed  that  a  large  white  cat  was  mounted  on  the 
cornice  of  a  cupboard,  where  he  seemed  to  have  taken  refuge. 
'  He  sat  motionless,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  corpse,  and 
his  attitude  and  looks  expressing  horror  and  affright.  The 
following  morning  he  was  found  in  the  same  station  and 
attitude ;  and  when  the  room  was  filled  with  the  officers  of 
justice,  neither  the  clattering  of  the  soldiers*  arms,  nor  the 
loud  conversation  of  the  company,  could  in  the  least  degree 
divert  his  attention.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  suspected 
persons  were  brought  in,  his  eyes  glared  with  increased 
fury ;  his  hair  bristled ;  he  darted  into  the  middle  of  the 
apartment,  where  he  stopped  for  a  moment  to  gaze  at  them, 
and  then  precipitately  retreated.  The  countenances  of  the 
assassins  were  disconcerted ;  and  they  now,  for  the  first 
time  during  the  whole  course  of  the  horrid  business,  felt 
their  atrocious  audacity  forsake  th<%m.'  They  were  after- 
wards brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and,  before  their 
execution,  confessed  their  guilt. 

*'  A  striking  instance  of  the  personal  attachment  of  these 
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uumals  was  displayed  by  the  cat  of  Madame  Helretius. 
Tluscreatare  used  continually  to  lie  at  the  feet  of  her  niis- 
ttess,  seemingly  ready  to  defend  her.    It  would  never  take 
food  from  any  band  but  that  of  its  mistress,  and  it  would 
not  allow  any  one  else  to  caress  it ;  it  would  never  touch 
any  of  the  birds  which  its  mistress  kept,  and  it  would  obey 
ber  commands  in  everything,  fetching  anything  she  wanted 
in  its  month  like  a  dog.     During  the  last  illness  of  its  mis- 
tress, the  poor  cat  never  quitted  her  chamber ;  and  though 
it  vas  removed  after  her  death,  it  made  its  way  back  the 
next  mOTning,  slowly  and  mournfully  pacing  over  the  bed, 
its  mistress's  favourite  chair,  and  her  toilette,  and  crj'ing 
most  fiteonsly  all  the  time.    Two  or  three  days  after  the 
fanerai  of  its  mistress,  the  poor  cat  was  found  stretched 
on  the  grave  quite  dead,  having  apparently  died  from  the 
excess  of  its  grief." 

A  TreafUeonthe  Law  and  Practice  of  Agricultural 
Tenancies ;  with  Forms  and  Precedents.  By 
Geobge  Wingeovb  Cooke,  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple, Bamster-at-Law,  author  of  a  **  Treatise  on 
the  Law  relatiDg  to  Incloeures  and  E-igbts  of 
Commons,"  &c,  &c.  Sec,  London:  Stevens  and 
Norton .    8vo. 

This  is  not  a  mere  law-book ;  it  is  a  work  that 
marks  a  revohition  in  the  whole  art  of  earth- 
tiliing.  Tenancies-at-will  are  toppling  down,  six- 
teen-sfcinned  leases  are  falling  into  much  dis- 
esteem,  the  old  landlord-and-tenant  system,  law- 
pnctioe  and  all,  is  collapsing  like  a  barley-sugar 
pagoda  in  the  sun.  Something  else  must  be  built 
up.  Those  poor  moneyless  and  skill -less  twenty- 
bnshel-an-acre  men  of  yesterday,  who  are  already 
booked  wholesale  for  the  Gazette,  chin-deep 
already  in  insolvency,  roar  for  protection,  and, 
gasping  sad  last  words  about  agricultural  burdens 
or  PeeFs  trexichery,  pass  down  the  current  and 
are  no  more  seen.  The  men  of  the  present  and 
of  the  future  swim  boldly  and  buoyantly  where 
their  predecessors  sank ;  but  they  cry  neither  to 
Hercules  nor  to  Lord  John  Russell ;  they  trust  to 
their  own  strong  arms ;  and  their  cry  is,  No  law- 
afaackles  and  a  full  tenant-right. 

It  is  for  this  new  school  that  Mr.  Wingrove 
Cooke  has  written  his  book.  It  is  for  them  that 
he  has  gathered  together  in  small  compass  all  the 
law  that  bears  upon  the  relation  of  farmer  and 
landowner,  that  he  has  gone  over  the  kingdom 
collecting  and  epitomising  all  the  customs  of  the 
districts,  and  has  embodied  them  in  what  he  calls 
the  common-law  of  agriculture.  For  these,  too, 
be  has  explained  to  the  agreement-draughter,  the 
country  attorney,  who  often  sits  down  to  write 
farming-covenants  without  knowing  wheat  from 
barley,  what  the  different  courses  of  cropping  are, 
how  they  tell  upon  the  landlord's  interest,  and  by 
what  words  they  can  be  enjoined  or  forbidden. 

In  this  book  we  find  forms  of  agreements  and 
leases  such  as  a  man  may  sign  without  surren- 
dering his  liberty  and  his  property  to  the  caprice 
of  his  lord.  We  have  nearly  two  hundred  of 
these  forms;  and  curious  must  be  the  soil,  and 
very  exceptive  the  course  of  cultivation,  which  does 
not  herein  receive  its  description  and  its  appro- 
priate covenants. 

Whether  it  was  worth  while  to  reprint  all  the 
new  tenant-right  agreements  which  have  been 
adopted  hy  such  landlords  as  Lords  Fitzwilliam, 
De  Grey,  Yarborongh,  Kinnaird,  and  the  like; 


and  to  give  covenants  for  every  whimsical  grain-, 
or  grains  and  produce  rent  that  was  ever  con- 
ceived by  an  experimentalising  landlord,  from  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  to  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford 
may  be  much  doubted.  Perhaps,  however,  as  it 
is  a  new  book  upon  a  new  subject,  the  author  wa8 
entitled  to  make  it  complete  rather  than  concise ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  co-operation  of 
these  magnates  of  English  agriculture  give,  together 
with  his  own  position  of  tithe- commissioner,  almost 
an  official  character  to  his  statements  and  his  forms. 
Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  the  only  book  upon 
an  entirely  new  and  most  important  subject ;  and 
the  country  attorney  or  agent  for  an  estate  who 
does  not  diligently  study  it  will  neglect  hi& 
business. 


The  Antiquities  of  JRichhorough,  JReculver,  and 
LvmnetnKent,  By  Chas.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A. 
Illustrated  by  Fbedebic  W.  Faibholt,  F.S.A. 
London  :  J.  Kussell  Smith.    4to. 

Fuit  Rutupice  !  As  we  looked  some  years  since 
on  her  shattered  walls,  we  mused  with  Spenser, 
and  pictured  to  ourselves  the  days  when  Romo 
held  her  as  the  key  to  her  island  possession,  hard 
won  and  obstinately  kept  for  centuries : — 

''  Where  is  that  same  great  seven-headed  beast. 
That  made  all  nations  vassals  of  her  pride, 
To  fall  before  her  feet  at  her  beheast, 
And  in  the  neck  of  all  the  world  did  ride  ? 
Where  does  she  all  that  wondrous  wealth  now  hide  ? 
With  her  own  weight  down-pressed  n«w  she  lies, 
And  by  her  heaps  her  hugeness  testifies." 

Richborough  is  one  of  those  huge  heaps,  the 
delight  of  the  antiquary  and  the  marvel  of  ship- 
men  and  people  along  shore,  and  the  erratic 
cockney  quartered  for  a  summer  month  at  Mar- 
gate or  Itamsgate.  Leland,  in  the  reign  of  bluff 
Harry,  thought  it  worth  a  journey  to  see  in  days 
when  travelling  was  not  performed  without  risk 
and  pains ;  and  old  Puritan-faced  Somner  had,  of 
course,  something  to  say  of  the  ancient  Roman 
fortress  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet;  while  Bottely, 
nearly  a  century  later,  gives  us  a  little  volume  on 
its  then  state. 

Verulam  and  Silchester  are  at  this  time,  and 
long  have  been,  puzzles  to  the  antiquary  who 
attempts  to  trace  out  their  respective  sites;  but 
Richborough,  surviving  the  storms  of  ages  and 
the  overthrow  of  empires,  still  exhibits  a  huge 
quadrangle  of  massive  masonry,  which  attests  its 
former  strength  and  importance;  and  here  our 
antiquaries  have  found  a  fit  subject  for  illustration. 

Mr.  Fairholt,  who  vrields  both  pen  and  pencil 
with  effect,  as  his  excellent  work  on  British  cos- 
tume testifies,  has  contributed  the  greater  part  of 
the  engravings  which  illustrate  this  book,  and 
which  may  be  regarded  as  scrupulously  accurate 
in  all  respects.  The  literary  portion  is  the  per- 
formance of  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  whose  name  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  descriptions  are 
faithful,  and  the  conclusions  sound.  The  untiring 
zeal  of  this  gentleman  is  well-known  to  all  English 
antiquaries.  His  ardent  love  of  antiquity  has  been 
evinced,  not  only  by  various  dissertations  on 
Roman  remains  in  England,  and  by  the  publica- 
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tion  of  hu  ioterefldng  aerial,  "  Colldctonea  An- 
tiqna,*'  with  etchings  of  ancient  remains  by  his 
own  handy  but  also  by  his  acquisition  of  some  of 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  relics  that  have 
been  discovered  for  years  past  during  excavations 
in  many  parts  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  We 
believe  this  activity  has  at  length  roused  the 
sordid  spirit  of  the  Corporation,  who  for  very 
shame  have  at  length  determined  to  have  an  eye 
to  what  may  in  future  be  found  within  the  walls, 
and  who,  accordingly,  have  printed  a  catalogue  to 
show  their  zeal  for  tiie  preservation  of  antiquities ! 
We  trust  (Government  will  ere  long  enforce  this ; 
we  have  no  faith  in  the  pretensions  of  men  who 
have  thus  long  neglected  so  obvious  a  duty. 

Besides  giving  us  a  good  digest,  derived  from 
the  most  authentic  sources  of  information  which 
appear  to  bear  upon  the  history  of  Richborough, 
Mr.  Smith  describes  in  detail  the  various  remains 
which  are  known  to  have  been  discovered  on  the 
site  of  this  time-honoured  fortress.  Urns,  fibules, 
styli,  specimens  of  glass,  beads,  and  a  large  assem- 
blage of  objects  dear  to  the  antiquary,  are  care- 
fully engraved  and  illustrated.  Pleased  with  his 
hobby,  which  he  rides  with  grace  and  propriety, 
our  author  next  proceeds  to  Lymne,  the  Portus 
Lemanis  of  the  masters  of  the  world,  of  which 
less  is  known  than  of  Richborough,  and  of  which, 
indeed,  we  have  but  the  faintest  historical  notices. 
Stukely,  a  century  ago,  paid  a  visit  to  Lymne,  and 
made  a  sketch  of  the  remains,  against  which  the 
land-springs  have  conspired  with  time;  but  this 
wild  enthusiast,  of  whom  it  was  not  inappropri- 
ately observed  that  ''  he  bent  a  keen  eye  on 
vacancy,"  has  falsified  his  representation,  and  its 
actual  appearance  and  extent  are  now  for  the  fint 
time  accurately  noted. 

We  had  marked  for  extract  the  account  of  this 
remarkable  ruin,  but  our  limits  preclude  it.  In 
closing  our  notice,  we  would  hint  that  all  whom 
curiosity  may  attract  to  either  of  the  interesting 
remains  here  described  and  illustrated  should  not 
fail  to  take  with  them  a  book,  which  will  be  found 
the  best  possible  companion  in  such  a  trip. 


Pilarirnaffes  to  Engluh  Shrines,  By  Mrs.  S.  C. 
BLall.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  F.  W. 
Faibholt,  F.S.A.  Hall,  Virtue  and  Co.,  26, 
Paternoster-row.    1850. 

An  entertaining  volume,  prettily  adorned  with 
woodcuts,  many  of  which  have  already  appeared  and 
been  admired  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Art  Journal" 

Among  the  places  of  interest  here  recalled  to 
our  notice,  those  which  are  most  calculated  to 
awaken  the  emotion  and  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
reader  are  the  tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the 
birth-place  of  Richard  Wilson,  the  printing-office 
of  Caxton,  and  the  studio  of  Gainsborough. 

The  very  name  of  ^^resham  carries  us  back  to 
those  days  in  which  the  merchants  of  London, 
following  sagely  their  own  devices,  intent  only  upon 
their  merchandise  and  the  accumulation  of  "  golden 
store,**  formed  in  the  city  a  society  peculiarly  their 
own,  scarcely  venturing  ever  to  intrude  upan  the 
gay  aristocratic  throng  without.    At  that  time  they 


had  not  leami  to  ape  either  the  maan^ra  or  the 
expenditure  of  the  nobility ;  they  associated  only 
with  each  other,  and  their  lives  were  ordinarily  as 
remarkable  for  simplicity  and  honesty  as  in  later 
times  they  have  been  occasionally  conspicuous  for 
the  reverse. 

Much  and  deeply  was  the  city  indebted  to  the 
venerable  knight  for  his  active  and  useful  life,  the 
energy  of  his  mind,  and  the  munificence  of  his 
character.  Yet  was  Sir  Thomas  Greeham  far  from 
being  a  mere  merchant  He  distinguished  himself 
under  difficult  circumstances  in  a  diplomatic 
capacity;  he  spoke  with  fluency  more  than  one 
foreign  tongue ;  and  his  society  was  courted  by 
literary  men  of  every  country.  Nor  has  the  lapse 
of  three  centuries  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  name, 
or  impaired  the  glory  of  his  deeds.  They  are  too 
well  known  to  need  enumeration  here;  it  were 
much  to  be  wished  that  his  bright  example  had 
been  more  frequently  emulated. 

The  tomb  of  this  celebrated  man  is  in  the 
Church  of  St  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  not  far  from 
the  Exchange,  which  owes  its  origin  to  him,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  College  he  founded,  and  the 
Mercers'  Bbill  he  built  The  almshouses  founded 
by  Sir  T.  Gresham  are  in  a  mean,  unworthy  neigh- 
bourhood, and  in  miserable  condition ;  though  the 
occupants  (eight  poor  freemen)  each  receive  30/. 
a-year  from  a  fund  bequeatlied  by  their  founder. 
We  quite  agree  with  our  author  that,  in  their 
pi'esent  condition,  they  are  utterly  unworthy  of 
him,  and  that  an  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  restore 
them,  by  placing  them  in  some  locality  where  they 
might  be  at  once  an  ornament  to  the  city  and  an 
example  to  modem  merchants. 

Allan  Cunningham,  in  his  brief  memoir  of 
Wilson,  justly  observes  that  "  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune to  be  unappreciated  in  his  own  day ;"  and  ho 
bad  the  mortification,  as  many  have  since  had,  of 
seeing  works  wholly  destitute  of  any  merit  beyond 
that  of  pandering  to  the  vulgar  taste  admired  by 
the  public,  and  eagerly  purchased,  while  his  own 
have  been  returned  unsold  upon  his  hands. 

Barret  and  Smith,  of  Chichester,  two  artists 
whose  works  are  beneath  contempt,  enjoyed,  how- 
ever, large  incomes,  while  poor  Wilson  was  literally 
starving ! 

All-powerful  though  he  was  in  infusing  into  hie 
landscapes  the  sentiment  of  the  scene  he  depicted, 
gifted  with  the  eye  and  the  feeling  of  a  true  poet, 
selecting  his  subjects  witli  taste  and  judgment, 
and  imparting  to  them  upon  his  canvass  the  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  of  that  nature  whose  deserted 
worshipper  he  was — it  remains,  alas !  to  be  added, 
that  he  lived  in  penury,  and  died  almost  in  neces- 
sitous circumstances:  "a  disgrace,"  as  Cunning- 
ham justly  observes,  ^'  to  an  age  which  lavished  its 
tens  of  thousands  on  mountebanks  and  projectors 
— on  Italian  screamers  and  men  who  made  mouths 
at  Shakspeare !"  Although  Mrs.  Hall  professes  to 
lead  us  to  the  birth-place  of  Richard  Wilson,  and 
though  we  would  willingly  accompany  her  thither, 
we  believe  it  is  not  known  where  he  first  saw  the 
light ;  all  that  has  as  yet  been  ascertained  on  the 
subject  is,  that  it  was ''  somewhere  in  Montgomery- 
shire" 
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''Wfao^  upon  opeoiiur  a  book,  ihinks  upon  blewing  the 

nenkory  of  Wilham  Cazton,  the  first  English  printer? 

Of  a  troth.  Ids   cypher   should  be  inscribed  in  every 

English  tchool-TOom,  and  scholars  should  doff  their  caps 

as  they  pass  it  by  ;  while  such  as  feel  bound  to  honour  the 

4nf  vho  introduced,  practised,  and  communicated  this 

most  useful  art  into  our  country,  should  not  forget  that  it 

vas  a  Woman,  the  Lady  Margaret  of  York,  King  Edward 

tbtt  Toorth's  siater,  who,  passing  as  a  bride  to  the  Duke's 

emnt  alBmgea,  entertained  William  Cazton  in  her  retinue, 

and  eaeoanged  him  in  the  practice  of  an  art  of  which  he 

had  feamed,  according  to  his  own  simple  account, '  a  good 

deal  at  con^erable  expense.' 

"He  was  bom  in  the  weald  or  woody  part  of  Kent, 
dmiBg  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
^prenticed  to  one  of  London's  worthy  citizens,  by 
tnade  a  mercer;  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
commercial  knowledge.  His  taste  led  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  considerable  proficiency  in  penmansliip  and  the 
knowledj^  of  languages,  which  doubtless  forwarded  his 
intemli  in  obtuning  the  situation  he  held  in  the  Lady 
Maigarefs  'retinoe.'  We  are  informed  that  he  'stuck 
painfolly'  to  the  task  she  gare  him,  bringing  forth  the 
work  ander  the  title  of  '  The  Recuyell  of  the  Historye  of 
Troyt,*  &C.,  which  is  the  first  book,  at  least  in  being  or 
vUeh  we  know  of,  erer  printed  in  the  English  tongue.  Its 
fitie-page  is  quaint  and  curious: — 'Here  begyneth  the 
fofainie  intituled  the  Recuyell  of  the  Historye  of  Troye : 
composed  and  drawen  out  of  dyverse  bookes  of  Latyn  into 
Fienashe^  by  the  right  venerable  persone  and  worsbippfuU 
man  Raonl  le  Pevre,  preest  and  chapelayn  unto  the  right 
noUe,  gloryous  and  myghty  prince  in  his  tyme,  Philip  Due 
of  Boorgoyne  of  BralNand,  &c.,  in  the  yeare  of  the  incar- 
natiottof  our  Lord  God  a  thousand  four  hundred  sixty  and 
foore,  and  translated  and  drawen  out  of  Frensshe  into 
Sof^Ssh  by  William  Caxton,  mercer  of  the  cyte  of  London, 
at  the  commandment  of  the  right  hye  mighty  and  vertuouse 
IVincesse,  his  redoughtyd  Lady  Margarette,  by  the  grace 
of  God  Duchesse  of  Bourgoyne,  &c.,  which  sayd  transla- 
don  and  work  was  begonne  in  Brugis,  in  the  countre  of 
Flannders,  Uie  fyrste  day  of  Marche  in  the  yeare  of  the 
ioeaniatioD  of  ovr  savd  Lord  God,  a  thousand  foure  hon- 
died  and  sixty  and  eight,  and  ended  fynyshed  in  the  holy 
cjte  of  Colon  the  XIX  day  of  September,  the  j^eare  of 
oar  sayd  Lord  God  a  thousand  foure  hondred  axty  and 
deven.'  The  tiUe-page  and  some  other  portions  of  the 
int  edition  of  this  book  are  printed  in  red  ink ;  but  its 
most  charming  portion  is  the  evidence  of  Caxton's  modesty, 
as  he  apologises  for  his  small  knowledge  of  the  French 
language,  and  bis  imperfectness  in  his  own,  having'  Hved 
ma  tf  England  nearly  thirty  years.  It  is  impossible  also 
sot  to  sympathise  with  our  first  printer  when  he  concludes 
with  a  gentle  appeal  to  our  sympathies : — '  Thus,'  he  says, 
'end  I  this  boG«e,  and  for  as  moche  as  in  wrytynge  the 
flsme  my  penne  is  wome,  myne  hande  wery,  and  my  eyen 
djmmed  with  overmoch  lookyng  on  the  whyte  papyr,  and 
ttat  age  creepeth  on  me  daily  and  feebleth  aH  the  body.' 
And  he  goes  on  to  say  how  he  had  promised  this  hook  to 
dhrers  gentlemen,  adding,  *It  is  not  wretton  with  penne 
and  ynke  as  other  bookes  ben  to  thende  that  all  men  may 
have  them  att  ones,  for  all  the  bookes  of  this  storye  named 
the  Recnle  of  the  Historys  of  Troye  then  emprynted  as  ye 
here  see,  were  begonne  in  ocn  day  andfyyiyshed  in  oon  day,* 
What  astonishment  this  declaration  must  have  excited  in 
the  Uierati  of  old !— quite  as  much  as  our  steam-boats  and 
rulroads  and  daguerreotypes,  and  a  score  of  other  things 
bare  produced  in  the  present.  What  will  our  friends  the 
Ediabingfa  Chambers  say  to  this,  who  issue  their  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  <  bigger  books '  weekly." 


The  train  of  thought  and  the  reflections  which 
will  be  indaced  by  the  peraaal  of  Mrs.  HalFs  **  Pil- 
giimages'*  cannot  fail  to  be  advantageous  to  all 
dsflBes  of  readers.  Here  and  there,  it  is  trae,  we 
do  not  qnite  accord  with  the  expressed  opinions  of 
the  writer,  yet,  npon  the  whole,  there  is  much 
yMch,  though  necessarily  destitute  of  the  charm 
of  novelty,  is  at  least  placed  in  an  attractive  form 
kfore  the  public.     We  have  no  doabt  that  they 


will  appreciate  this  as  they  have  Mrs.  £^11*8  for- 
mer labours. 

Aerost  the  Atlantic,  By  the  Author  of  **  Sketches 
of  Gantabs."  Lonaon :  Earle,  Castle-street, 
Oxford-street.    1851. 

But  a  few  years  back,  and  it  would  have  required 
some  degree  of  courage,  not  to  say  assurance,  to  have 
published  a  work  such  as  the  present  Professing 
at  the  very  outset  to  communicate  not  one  whit  of 
information,  assuming  his  readers  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  spots  where  the  scene  is  laid,  our  author 
in  this  his  printed  diary  relies  entirely  for  success 
upon  the  raciness  of  hia  descriptions,  and  a  certain 
smart  off-hand  manner  of  conveying  his  impres- 
sions. For  further  particulars,  why,  to  use  his  own 
words, ''  these  will  be  found  in  other  works." 

Well,  we  take  him  as  we  find  him  ;  and  we  find 
his  "sketches,  scribblings,  or  inklings,  taking 
America  for  their  ground-work,"  much  to  our 
liking.  To  be  sure,  if  for  Boston  and  Baltimore  we 
were  to  read  Berlin  or  Brussels,  it  would  be  much 
the  same  thing.  The  book  is  a  sort  of  safety-valve 
to  rescue  the  author  from  suffering  under  an  over- 
long  retention  of  pent-up  jest  or  stniggling  conceit 
It  is  perfectly  independent  of  place,  and  derives 
but  little  aid  from  mere  scenic  properties.  The 
style  is  spirited ;  descriptions,  when  they  do  occur, 
terse  and  graphic,  and  utterly  free  from  the  sin 
of  fine  writing.  The  following  sound  reflections, 
dpropos  of  ''a  little  dinner  at  Delmonico's,"  are  no 
bad  specimen  of  our  author's  powers : — 

"We  possess,  indeed,  fi^e  senses;  for  four  of  which 
Taste  snd  Oeniiis  have,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been  engaged 
in  preparing  suitable  objects  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 
Landseer  and  Mulready  are  employed  on  the  part  of  the 
eye ;  Sims  Reeves  and  Catherine  Hayes  sing  to  please  the 
ear ;  Rowland  and  his  son  are  at  hand  to  tickle  the  nose ; 
hundreds  of  others  are  manufacturing  soft  articles  for  the 
touch— but  what  Englishman  has  erer  done  anything  for 
the  organ  of  taste  ?  Vet  it  is  the  first  of  all  the  organs. 
A  man  may  live  without  seeing,  without  hearing,  without 
smelling,  but  not  without  eating  and  drinking. 

"  For  these  reasons,  I  r^oice  that  the  Great  Soyer  has 
arisen,  like  a  new  planet,  or  a  new  dish,  to  effect  a  revolu- 
tion in  our  ideas.  Tlie  prose  of  Glasse  and  of  Rundell  will 
sink  into  oblivion  before  the  poetry  of  the  '  Gastronomic 
Regenerator.'  .  .  . 

"M.  Soyer  should  not,  however,  confine  himself  to 
Housewives  and  Cookery  Books.  He  should  inculcate  his 
ideas,  like  every  one  else,  through  a  novel,  which  might  be 
either  in  three  volumes  or  twenty  shilling  numbers.  In  the 
first  chapter  the  hero  might  be  discovered  eating  pork  and 
peas-podding,  or  some  ouer  dreadful  compound ;  he  should 
not  be  brought  to  a  correct  French  taste  till  the  end  of  the 
third  volume.  His  reformation  might  be  effected  through 
the  medium  of  the  heroine,  a  lovely  girl  who  follows  him 
everywhere  in  disguise,  making  soups  and  stews  for  him. 
In  the  last  chapter,  they  might  marry — with  the  receipts 
for  all  the  dishes  in  the  appendix.  Or,  following  the  style 
of  Eugene  Sue,  they  might  partake  of  an  excellent  supper 
together,  and  then  poison  themselves — a  great  deal  of 
space  being  devoted  to  the  supper,  and  very  little  to  the 
poisoning.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  such  a  book 
might  be  made  highly  entertaining  and  useful." 

Much  wisdom  lurks  there  in  this,  albeit  it  hardly 
required  a  passage  across  the  wide  Atlantic  to  in- 
spire  it 

Our  learned  friend  is  not  quite  so  happy  as  migh 
be  desiderated  when  he  descends  to  episode 
Wiggins,  his  history,  is  a  thought  long  and  a  trifl 
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common-place:  its  beginning  reminds  us,  by  its 
elaborate  simplicity,  of  an  attempt  to  rival  Gold- 
smith, whilst  the  conclusion  is  a  more  happy  emu- 
lation of  the  touches  of  Colonel  Crockett  or  Sam 
Slick.  \Vc  will  give  our  readers  the  latter  and 
better  part  of  said  history,  premising  that  sieur 
Wiggins  and  his  adversary  are  a  couple  of  unprin- 
cipled journalists. 

"  Our  seconds  selected  two  trees,  which  faced  each 
other,  at  n  distance  of  about  forty  paces,  without  any  in- 
ten'ening  obstacle.  Uebind  one  they  placed  Levi,  and 
behind  the  other  they  placed  me ;  such  being  the  mode  of 
duelling  prevalent  in  that  part  of  the  country.  They  then 
left  us  to  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  the  wood,  there  being 
no  particular  law  of  honour  in  this  kind  of  single  combat, 
which,  from  its  very  constitution,  requires  nothing  more 
than  that  you  should  shoot  one  another  as  you  can.  This 
is  not  so  easily  done,  however;  for,  both  being  safely 
ensconced  behind  trees,  with  rifles  in  their  hands,  neither 
is  willing  to  be  the  first  to  move,  and  so  expose  himself  as 
a  clear  mark  to  his  opponent.  There  is  a  hesitation,  too, 
about  being  the  first  to  shoot,  which  is  only  natural ;  seeing 
that,  if  you  miss  your  friendly  antagonist,  you  are  yourself 
left  without  a  defence.  In  this  way  Levi  and  I  continued, 
for  a  whole  hour,  to  peep  round  the  sides  of  the  trees  at 
one  another,  each  withdrawing  his  head  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived the  other  doing  the  same.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
a  tremendous  shower  of  rain  came  down,  deluging  me  to 
the  skin,  and,  in  despite  of  all  I  could  do,  wetting  the 
powder  in  my  gun.  *  Levi !'  I  bawled  out,  at  the  top  of 
my  voice,  •  is  your  powder  wet  ?*  *  No,*  he  replied. 
'Mine's  not,*  I  returned — *it*s  beautifully  dry  !'  But  this 
subterfuge  would  not  do.  I  saw  Levi  advance  calmly  from 
his  hiding-plnce,  ivith  his  rifle  ready  to  level  to  his  shoulder, 
and  wearing  a  diabolical  air  of  triumph.  There  was  yet 
one  hope.  'Stop!'  I  exclaimed,  'lay  down  ihat  infernal 
instrument,  and  let  us  have  a  parley  for  a  moment. 
'Agreed!*  he  replied.  'Levi/  said  I,  advancing  towards 
him,  'you  are  a  devilish  good  fellow,  after  all.  Suppose, 
instead  of  your  shooting  me,  we  go  into  partnership 
together !' 

" '  With  all  my  heart  !*  he  returned.    *  Here,  give  me 
your  word  of  honour  that,  if  I  don't  shoot  you,  you  will 
take  me  into  partnership  ?* 
I  give  you  my  oath.* 

All  right,  then.    Let  us  move  homewards  again.* 
'  The  fact  was,'  said  I, '  that,  as  you  plainly  perceived, 
my  gim  was  wet  and  wouldn't  go  off.' 

"  *  No  more  would  mine  P  he  returned. 

"  I  confess  I  felt  rather  like  a  fool  at  this.  However,  it 
was  something  to  have  won  him  over  to  my  interest,  as  the 
affair  of  my  first  marriage  might  now  be  hushed  up. 

"'Tell  me,  my  friend,*  said  I,  when  we  were  seated 
amicably  together  in  my  office,  partaking  of  arum-smasher, 
'  tell  me,  how  did  you  come  to  know  that  I  had  another 
wife  living,  eh  .'' 

" '  Oh,  you  have^  have  you  !*  he  exclaimed,  with  the 
greatest  surprise.  It  was  perfectly  new  to  him.  He  had 
unintentionally  told  the  truth.  Fool  that  I  was !  I  had 
forgotten  that  he  was  an  eilitor,  and  had  judged  of  him 
only  as  a  common  man." 

Pity  the  two  scoundrels  waived  their  internecine 
combat.  And  now  we  leave  the  further  considera- 
tion of  these  lively  pages  to  desultory  travellers  in 
a  South-Eastern  train,  or  general  readers  of  light 
works  destitute  alike  of  hero  or  heroine. 

Leigh  KunCs  Table  Talk.    London:    Smith  and 

Elder. 

Leigh  Hunt  is  not  perfection ;  if  he  were,  per- 
haps we  should  not  like  him  as  much  as  we  do. 
But  it  is   annoying  that  we  can't  help  reading 


i< 


everything  he  writes,  and,  when  the  perusal  is 
over,  that  we  have  to  strike  a  balance  between, 
many  things  that  offend  our  judgment  and  the 
gracefulness  and  naivct^  which  invariably  fasci- 
nate our  attention.  Here  he  is,  in  this  little 
volume,  as  full  of  faults  and  merits  as  ever — one- 
sided, of  course,  upon  his  particular  crotchets,  ever 
verging  upon  mawkish  sensibility,  but  ever  sus- 
taining himself  and  his  readers  by  the  charming, 
unaffected  style  which  has  done  more  service  in 
its  day,  in  the  way  of  improving  the  style  of  our 
periodical  literature,  than  that  of  any  other  modern 
writer. 

Delightful  as  he  is,  however,  we  cannot  paj?s 
without  a  protest  the  slur  upon  our  old  friend 
Julius  Caesar.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  should  read 
Merivale's  History,  and  he  will  learn  that  the 
great  Roman  was  the  first  who  imported  humanity 
as  a  principle  into  politics,  that  he  evoked  order 
out  of  chaos,  and  founded  a  system  which  lasted 
for  some  centuries — not  a  good  one,  perhaps,  but,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  the  only  one  possible;  that  he 
thereby  preserved  effectually  both  his  fellow- 
countrymen  and  their  tributaries  from  the  rapine 
of  a  selfish  aristocracy,  and  that  his  death  was 
martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  men  actuated  by  in- 
dignation at  the  restraints  he  laid  upon  their  lust  of 
plunder.  It  is  too  bad,  even  in  table-talk,  to  dis- 
miss such  a  character  with  the  flippant  observation^ 
"  I  am  not  aware  that  he  did  good  to  any  one  but 
himself."  A  similar  style  of  criticising  Cicero 
makes  us  wonder  at  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  aimless 
audacity.  It  is  clear  that  he  never  knew  anything 
about  him,  or,  if  he  once  did,  that  he  has  now  for- 
gotten it.  With  respect  to  another  hero,  whom 
our  author  cites  as  an  instance  of  the  compati- 
bility of  strength  of  character  with  a  turn  for  the 
enjoyment  of  horticulture,  Major-General  Lambert^ 
we  may  remind  him  that  the  old  Roundhead  (who^ 
by-the-bye,  it  is  not  generally  known  was'  a 
Papist)  acquired  a  disgraceful  notoriety  by  im- 
porting the  use  of  the  torture  in  the  civil  wars, 
for  one  instance  of  which  we  may  refer  i^Ir.  Hunt 
to  Tait*8  Magazine  (vol.  xvii.,  p.  743) :  though  we 
woidd  not  advise  him  to  deduce  therefrom  the 
contrary  rgsults,  viz.,  that  men  who  torture  are 
fond  of  flowers,  and  vice  versa. 

In  the  discussion  of  wars  and  duels  Mr.  Hunt 
always  is  and  was  banal  to  the  last  degree.  The 
virtues  of  warriors,  from  Leonidas  to  Washington, 
the  elevation  of  feeling  which  induces  a  man  to 
encounter  death  in  defence  of  his  country,  his 
kindred,  or  his  self-respect,  the  fortitude  to  suffer, 
are  completely  ignored  by  him — not  very  wisely, 
we  think ;  for  to  assail  with  ridicule  any  virtue^ 
however  perverted,  betokens  something  very  far 
from  a  healthy  moral  nature. 

We  may  conclude  our  brief  notice  of  this  book 
by  remarking  that  the  imaginary  conversations  at 
Pope's  villa,  at  Twickenham,  are  a  bijou  which 
will  compensate  the  reader  for  any  disappoint- 
ment he  may  encounter,  as  we  have,  in  the  pleasant 
pages  of '« Table  Talk.'* 
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TENANT-RIGHT   AND   FARMING   LEASES* 


It  is  now  more  than  Bizty-five  years  Bince  Paley, 
wl^  masedime  common  sense,  denounced  the  con- 
didoQB  of  tenure  that  condemn  the  land  to  per- 
fetal  sterility,  and  propounded  these  two  rules 
Hat  sdjusting  the  laws  of  property  in  land :  first, 
''to  give  the  occupier  all  the  power  over  the  soil 
irhieh  is  necessary  for  its  perfect  cultivation;" 
secondly,  *•  to  assign  the  whole  profit  of  every  im- 
^rement  to  the  persons  hy  whose  activity  it  is 
carried  on."      Tithes,  common -rights,  manorial 
daims,  and  restraints  upon  power  of  leasing  are 
especially  dwelt  upon  hy  the  strong-headed  arch- 
deacon as  hindrances  to  agriculture.    The  first 
have  been  abolished  nearly  in  the  manner  which 
he  pointed  out ;  the  second  are  already  subjected 
to  a  commission  whose  powers  are  abundant,  but 
whose  efficiency  is  much  diminished  by  the  pe- 
culiar construction  of  its  board ;  the  third  has  also 
been  committed  to  a  commission  which  has  just 
power  enough  to  make  a  semblance  of  doing 
something,  w^hile  in  reality  it  does  nothing. 

ThuSy  half-a-century  after  these  hurtful  sub- 
stances were  held  up  to  public  view,  they  have 
he^  placed  in  three  separate  retorts,  and  three 
separate  lamps  have  been  applied  to  fuse  them. 
The  first  burned  steadily  and  well,  and  the  tithe- 
Kuisance  is  gone  off  in  gases;  the  second  burns 
unsteadily,  and  the  commons-nuisance  fuses  slowly 
and  with  much  unnecessary  expense;  the  third 
hardly  flames  at  all,  and  the  copyhold-'nuisance 
remains  unfused  and  almost  intact 

Common  minds  might  have  imagined  that  it 
had  been  as  well  to  commit  all  these  and  some 
other  agricultural  reforms  to  one  commission,  one 
set  of  heads,  and  one  set  of  salaries ;  but  our  rulers 
have  thought  otherwise,  and  they  doubtless  had 
some  reason,  good  or  bad,  for  the  course  they  took. 
The  public,  however,  m^y  guess  a  little  from  the 
&ct  that  the  Tithe  Oommission  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Whigs,  and  the  Inclosure  Act  was  snbse- 
Quently  passed  by  the  Tories.    The  fourth  head  of 
raey's  agricultural  nuisances  remains,  however, 
Btfll  untouched.     Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  in  his  evi- 
dence (Q.  1005)  before  the  Agricultural  Customs 
Ommktee,  estimates  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 


the  land  of  the  kingdom  are  held  under  settle- 
ments, less  than  one-third  being  held  in  fee  simple ; 
and  both  Mr.  Hoskyns  and  Mr.  James  Stewart,  the 
only  two  barristers  who  were  examined  before  the 
committee,  agree  that,  as  respects  all  this  land,  the 
immediate  owner  has  no  power  to  give  the  farmer 
security  for  the  enjoyment  of  any  fixtures  he  may 
put  up,  any  buildings  he  may  erect,  any  drainage, 
fencing,  or  grubbing  he  may  do,  or  any  manures 
he  may  leave  unexhausted  in  the  soil. 

That  a  tenant  has  no  legal  right  to  any  legal 
compensation  for  improvements  is  quite  clear. 
Mr.  Btewart*s  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Pnsey 
upon  the  subject  is  as  follows :  **  I  conceive  the. 
law  to  be  this ;  that  if  the  tenant  in  any  way  im* 
proves  the  land  let  to  him,  either  by  erecting 
fixtures,  or  by  manuring  the  land,  or  by  any  other 
thing  that  goes  to  improve  the  laud,  eidier  by  that 
which  is  temporary  in  its  nature  or  that  which  is 
permanent,  I  conceive  that  he  has  no  right  by  law, 
on  going  off  the  land  demised  to  him,  to  claim 
anytifiing  from  anybody."  Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke, 
in  his  elaborate  work  upon  agricultural  tenan- 
cies (p.  32),  cites  the  authorities,  and  states  the 
rule  to  the  same  effect,  thus :  '*  When  the  tenancy 
of  a  farm  expires,  the  tenant  must  give  up  the 
possession  of  the  whole  of  it  to  the  landlord,  crops 
and  everything  else,  unless  there  be  a  custom  of 
the  country  for  the  tenant  to  hold  on  any  part  or 
to  take  away  any  of  the  crops ;  and  the  proof  of 
the  custom  lies  on  the  tenant  The  tenant*s  duty 
is  to  deliver  up  the.'  premises  with  all  encroach- 
ments, erections,  buildings,  improvements,  and 
landlord's  fixtures." 

Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke  states  the  customs  in  ex- 
istence in  the  different  counties.  In  about  seven, 
customs  are  either  formed  or  forming  for  giving 
compensation  to  an  outgoing  tenant  for  unex- 
hausted manures ;  in  all  the  others,  some  custom 
exists  for  giving  the  outgoer  a  portion  of  the  corn- 
crop  which  is  upon  or  in  the  ground  when  he 
quits ;  but  in  no  one  county  throughout  England 
is  there  any  established  law-recognised  custom  for 
compensating  a  tenant  for  fixtures,  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, or  even,  as  it  should  seem,  for  fencing 


'  *  B-^port  fmn  the  delect  Comnittee  on  Agricnltiml  Oottoms,  with  Miniites  of  Evidence.    Hooae  of  Coinaoiu^  Bcpoita,  1848. 

A  Tmtiw  on  tlie  Law  BDd  Piaekiee  of  AjBricokunl  Tmaiieiefl,  with  Forms  and  Freoedents,    Bj  Geoige  Wingrore  Cooke,  Etq^ 
BiRMCcMt-lAw.    8fo.    liondon,  1850.    Stereni  and  Norton. 
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and  dndning.  Even  where  these  customs  exist 
they  do  not — except  the  ancient  way-going  crop 
custom — attach  to  the  land;  that  is,  they  only 
bind  the  immediate  parties,  and  do  not  protect 
the  tenant  after  his  landlord*s  interest  in  the  land 
has  ceased. 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  English  farmer.  He 
BOWS,  and  he  hopes  to  reap ;  he  gathers  and  he 
spreads  his  manure,  and  he  hopes  to  enjoy  the  in« 
creased  fruitfulness  of  his  land ;  but  his  trust  is  not 
in  the  law,  it  is  a  trembling  hope  of  equity  in  his 
landlord.  So  long  as  no  difference  arises  about 
politics  or  game,  so  long  as  the  agent  is  friendly 
and  the  landlord's  interest  continues,  all  perhaps 
goes  well ;  but  the  tenant  is  never  allowed  to  for- 
get that  this  is  entirely  upon  sufferance,  that  at  any 
six  months*  notice  a  scrap  of  paper,  with  the 
significant  words  '^  notice  to  quit"  upon  it,  may 
strip  him  of  every  farthing  he  has  expended  upon 
his  farm,  and  turn  him  naked  upon  the  world. 
And  yet  we  wonder  that  men  whom  the  law  places 
in  such  a  position  are  not  a  class  of  capitalists — 
men  of  intelligence,  scientific  artisans,  enlightened 
chymists,  skilled  to  know  how,  and  how  best,  to 
manufacture  bread,  and  beef,  and  mutton,  from  the 
elements.  The  history  of  man  has  been  written 
and  conned  to  little  purpose  if  we  do  not,  at  this 
time  of  day,  know  that  uncertainty  and  dependance 
can  only  produce  an  ignorant  unenterprising  race, 
shrewd  to  elude  the  will  they  cannot  resist,  risking 
as  little  as  may  be  upon  the  £Etvour  of  the  superior, 
and  careful  to  invite  no  special  notice  by  deviation 
from  the  beaten  track.  The  position  of  a  tenant- 
farmer  who  proposes  to  himself  to  work  capital 
into  the  land  has  been  well  illustrated  by  many  of 
the  witnesses  before  the  Agricultural  Customs 
Committee.  We  will  cite  one  instance  (p.  106)—- 
it  IS  given  by  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Bedfordshire,  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Henley. 

**  I  believe  there  would  be  more  capital  employed 
in  farming  if  there  were  more  security ;  that  the 
capital  would  go  into  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
Now  people  are  afraid  of  it;  because,  under  this 
precarious  tenure,  they  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  going  to  be  permitted  to  stay  to  take  the  benefit 
of  their  own  outlay.  I  can  give  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  that  I  met  with  a  gentleman  who  was  not 
brought  up  to  farming,  but  his  health  was  rather  bad, 
and  he  had  got  a  niceish  property,  and  was  induced 
by  his  friends  to  hire  a  farm,  which  he  did.  It 
was  a  poor  farm ;  that  is,  it  was  noted  rather  for 
its  poor  crops — I  should  say,  on  a  grateful  soil,  that 
would  pay  well  for  good  management.  He  went  to 
work  upon  it  in  a  good  spirited  manner,  and  he 
soon  made  it  the  admiration  of  the  neighbourhood 
as  regarded  the  crops.  It  was  talked  of  upon  the 
market,  what  capitid  crops  were  grown  there.  He 
went  on  very  well  for  seven,  or  eight,  or  nine 
years ;  but^  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  sort, 
the  estate  was  so  circumstanced,  that  it  was  required 
whetai  one  of  the  members  of  the  family  die^  that 
it  should  be  sold,  and  it  was  put  up  to  auction 
with  four  or  five  other  farms  in  &e  neighbourhood, 
and  it  was  sold.  The  new  proprietor  came  to  the 
occupier  after  he  had  bought  it,  and  said,  'Well, 
sir,  you  are  a  very  good  farmer,  I  should  wish  to 


retain  you,  but  I  have  given  a  high  price  for  this 
land,  and  I  must  have  an  increased  rent ;  I  must 
tell  you,  honestly.  However,  you  and  I  will  not 
squabble  about  it ;  I  will  have  a  person  to  look 
over  the  farm  and  see  what  it  is  fairly  wortL'  The 
farmer  knew  he  was  in  a  pretty  fix,  and  he  found 
that  all  &ose  improvements  he  had  made  were  in 
fact  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords  who  had 
sold  the  estate,  and  that,  if  he  held  it  afterwards, 
he  must  pay  a  rent  for  his  own  improvements. 
He  took  the  farm  for  a  year  or  two,  and  got  out  of 
it  as  much  as  he  could,  and  then  gave  up  the  farm- 
ing, observing  to  me,  '  \Mienever  I  go  to  farming 
again  I  will  have  a  better  understanding  as  to 
who  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  my  improve- 
ments.' *' 

Such  is  the  law,  and  such  is  its  working !     But 
we  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  all  this  is  partial,  if 
not  much  exaggerated,  and  that  the  tenant-farmer 
may  be  and  is  covered  by  his  customs,  his  agree- 
ments, and  his  leases.    Nay,  but  practically,  and 
in  very  fact,  the  truth  is  exactly  as  we  have  told  it 
In  Lincolneliire,  Yorkshire,  Sussex,  Suffolk,  Kent, 
and  Surrey,  there  are  customs  which  give  a  greater 
or  less  tenant-right,  as  between  the  immediate 
parties  to  the  bargain,  but  throughout  all  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom  the  custom  never  goes  beyond  the 
wheat-crop;  and  as  to  leases  and  agreements,  they 
are  in  many  counties  unknown.     Where  they  do 
exist  they  are  anything  but  a  security  to  the  tenant 
They  have  been  drawn  by  careful  lawyers,  with 
such  elaborate  covenants  that  many  skins  of  parch* 
ment  are  always  employed  to  trace  with  a  dignified 
verbosity  schemes  of  farming  that  have  no  meaning 
in  the  fields,  and  have  had  their  full  effect  when 
they  have  been  charged  at  per  folio  in  the  attor- 
ney's bill.      Of  course,  the  lease  was  forfeited 
every  day  that  spade  or  plough  was  put  into  the 
ground;  and  well  the  farmer  knew  this.    He 
accepted  his  lease  not  as  a  security,  but  as  a  sort 
of  promise  from  his  landlord,  that  he  should  hold 
the  farm  for  the  stipulated  term.     We  defy  any 
one  to  produce  to  us  either  a  lease  or  an  agree- 
ment twenty  years  (we  believe  we  might  say  five 
years)  old,  which  has  a  single  provision  for  com- 
pensation for   permanent  improvements   by  the 
tenant    Of  course,  we  except  the  tenant-right 
counties ;  for  there  the  leases  and  agreements  do 
usually  take  notice  of  such  allovs^ancen — to  contract 
the  operation  of  the  custom. 

Under  the  good  old  system,  when  the  State  pro- 
tected barbarous  modes  of  agriculture,  and  the 
hind  knew  as  much  of  fanning  as  the  farmer,  when 
little  capital  and  little  skill  went  to  the  business, 
of  course  the  competition  for  land  was  very  great, 
and  the  landlord  or  his  attorney  dictated  die  con- 
ditions of  leases  and  agreements  as  absolutely  as 
he  did  those  of  tenancies  at  will.  Now,  however, 
that  competition  has  decreased.  It  was  shown  m 
a  previous  number  of  this  Magazine,  that  if  the 
present  scale  of  rents  can  be  supported  at  all  it  can 
only  be  by  increased  produce ;  and  increased  pro^ 
duce  can  only  be  obtained  by  "high  fanning. 
But  high  farming  requires  both  capital  and  en- 
lightened skill ;  and  as  the  men  who  have  these 
requisites  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  they 
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demand  securitj/  for  their  money  and  labour,  and 
treat  with  the  landlord  upon  equal  terms. 

NoWy  for   the    first   time,  arises  the  question, 
V\luit  conditions  of  tenancy  are  equitable  between 
rlie  owner  and  the  renter  of  the  land  ?    Now,  for 
tbe  first   time,  comes  the  inquiry,  Whether  the 
landlord  is  ahle  *•  to  g^ve  the  occupier,"  to  recur 
to  Ptley's  rales,  **  all  the  ][X)wer  over  the  soil  which 
i<*  necessary  for  its  perfect  cultivation,"  so  that  it 
^Qsy  yield  a  rent  and  a  profit,  and  "  to  assign  the 
^lole  (or  even   an  equitable  proportion  of  the) 
profit  of  every  improvement  to  the  persons  by 
vfhoBeacdvily  it  is  carried  on?"     We  have  looked 
rttfhfi  past  and  present  condition  of  the  tenant :  let 
iu  BOW  remark  the  present  position  of  the  landlord 
The  fiirmer  of  the  present  day — at  least  the  only 
pennanent  farmer,  for  the  old  summer-fallow  race 
most  either  change  or  fall— comes  upon  an  im- 
i)9?erished  farm.     Xt  has  probably  been  run  out  to 
the  nkimate  possibility  of  cereal  vegetation.    The 
iaet  occupant  has,  perhaps,  fallen  back  into  the  ranks 
•4  the  labourers,  leaving  a  goodly  arrear  of  rent 
unpdd,  or  is  gone  to  pursue  his  old  courses  upon 
ths  cheap  and  nnworked  fields  of  the  Western 
( loQtinent,  where  twelve  bushels  an  acre  ynW  still 
pay.      The    new-comer  looks  upon  the  English 
ftim  just  as  his  predecessor  is  about  the  same  time 
!«joking  npon  his  patch  of  American  forest.    In 
both  instances  everything  is  to  be  done.    All  is  to 
k  made  afresh.      The  patch  of  wilderness  must  be 
**leared,  and  plonglied,  and  sown.     On  the  English 
iknn  the  land  must  be  thoroughly  drained,  beast- 
lionses  must  be  built>  manure-tanks  must  be  sunk, 
(be  ezazy  boildings  must  be  pulled  down  or  much 
ivpaiied,  some  at  least  must  be  erected  which  will 
-tand  the  jar  of  machiner}%  and  the  machinery 
itself  must  be  bought  and  set  up.     "  Gk)od  Squire 
^^estem,"  quoth  the  new  farmer,  "  I  have  perfect 
>^3iifidence  in  yonr  word ;  but  do  you  think  that  I 
odi  embark  a  fortune  upon  your  land  while  the 
i4W  tells  me  not  only  that  you  might  take  it  all 
'Vom  me  in  six  months,  by  such  a  simple  formality 
*=  a  notice  to  'qidt^  for  that>  of  course,  you  would 
not  do,  but  while  the  law  also  tells  me,  that  if 
voa  should  die,  or  become  insolvent,  or  should  sell 
ihia  land,  which  is  now  only  a  caput  mortuum, 
your  next  heir,  or  your  assignee,  or  your  pur- 
'hMer,  mighty  by  the  like  simple  process  and  in  a 
l*ke  short  period,  take  land,  drains,   buildings, 
liiacihineTy,  and  all,  and  pay  me  nothi&g  ?    This  is 
>iot  to  he  thought  of.    Come,  what  security  will 
you  give  me  ?     To  pay  me  back  my  cost  I  must 
We  a  thirty  years*  occupation  of  my  buildings,  a 
wenty  years*  enjoyment  of  my  drainage,  at  least 
**  much  of  my  new  fences ;  it  will  take  twenty 
yean  to  pay  back  the  cost  of  grubbing  that  unpro- 
t^talde  plantation ;  and  then,  when  I  leave,  my  fix- 
tores  and  machinery  must  be  taken  at  a  valuation, 
2nd  all  the  manures  ahd  tillages  of  which  I  have 
iioi  received  the  full  benefit  must  be  valued  to  the 
Ti^xt  incomer,  and  paid  for.    Meanwhile  the  rent 
uioBt  be  the  rent  of  an  impoverished  farm,  such 
»i  you  now  see  it    When  the  land  has  paid 
f'^r  its  improvements  it  will  be  yours  in  its  im- 
|*Ofed  state,  and  we  may  make  a  new  bargain  ; 
Nt  if  yoa  torn  me  out  before  that  time  you  must 


pay  me  in  money  for  the  unexpired  proportions  of 
the  stipulated  terms  of  enjoyment" 

This  is  tenant-right.  If  the  squire  be  one  of 
that  tliird  of  the  squirearchy  who  have  the  whole 
freehold,  and  can  do  what  they  please  with  the  land, 
he  will,  after  some  vain  attempts  to  get  better  terms, 
wisely  close  with  the  farmer's  oflfer ;  and  it  will  be 
much  more  to  the  squire's  than  the  farmer's  interest 
to  put  the  whole  bargain  into  a  twenty-one  years* 
lease.**  He  will  act  more  prudently  still  if  he 
grant  the  lease  for  nineteen  years  certain,  and 
thence  onwards,  until  two  years'  notice  -shall  be 
given  by  either  party  to  determine  it ;  for  tliis  will 
destroy  the  temptation  to  rack  the  farm  during  the 
last  four  or  five  years. 

We  have  here  been  presuming  that  our  squire 
is  the  unfettered  owner  of  the  soil.  But  suppose 
he  is  a  lessee  for  lives  of  ecclesiastical  or  col- 
legiate property.  In  that  case  there  is  no  hope  for 
him.  He  can  give  no  security  at  all,  unless  he 
pays  out  of  the  rent  an  insurance  premium  upon 
the  lives  in  his  lease.  If  this  will  not  answer,  and 
it  very  rarely  will,  he  must  trust  to  the  chance 
of  being  able  to  allure  ft  continual  succession  of 
good  old  summer-fallow  farmers  to  come  and 
commit  successive  bankruptcies  for  his  benefit,  or 
he  must  let  his  land  lie  ftdlow  till  the  Corn-laws 
are  reimposed,  and  it  is  made  penal  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  sell  wheat  under  60s.  a  quarter.  This 
is  a  hopeless  subject  Even  under  the  old  system 
these  Church  and  college  lands  have  always  been 
the  opprobrium  of  our  agriculture ;  but  we  shall 
not  see  it  altered  until  it  works  upon  the  fines — 
an  effect  which  will  not  be  long  in  coming. 

We  come  now,  however,  to  our  third  and  more 
common  case.  Let  us  suppose  that  our  squire  is 
the  tenant  for  life  of  an  entailed  estate.  The  estate 
was  strictly  settled  upon  his  marriage,  or  his  ma- 
jority, to  himself  for  life,  with  remainder,  <fec.  <fcc., 
according  to  the  regular  conveyancing  incantations, 
the  plain  English  being,  that  he  has  only  a  life 
interest  in  the  estate,  with  perhaps  a  power  of 
leasing  for  twenty-one  years. 

Without  this  power  of  leasing  he  is  as  badly  off, 
or  even  worse  off,  than  a  lessee  of  mortmain  lands. 
At  his  death  the  land  passes  to  his  son  (the  re* 
mainder-man)  uncharged  and  imshackled  by  any- 
thing the  father  may  have  done :  the  farmer  is  not 
even  a  tenant  from  year  to  year,  not  even  a  tenant 
at  will,  but  only  a  tenant  on  sufferance.  Fixtures, 
drains,  fences,  buildings,  fixed  machinery — all  pass 
off  at  once,  with  the  land,  to  the  remainder-man. 
Even  customs,  unless  as  old  as  the  time  of  Richard  I., 
will  not  affect  lum ;  and  Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke, 
who  has  discussed  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings 
and  with  all  its  authorities,  is  of  opinion  that 

*  Why  this  is  so  would  take  long  to  toll ;  but  we  nay  jost  hint 
that  some  fanners  have  been  accused  of  making  good  profits  by 
taking  farms  upon  improving  year]y  tenancies,  with  tenant-right 
agreements.  They  have  done  their  improvements  cheaply  and 
saperficially,  and  obtained  large  valnations  a  year  or  two  after.  It 
will  be  the  interest  of  a  lessee  for  twenty-one  years  to  do  liis  work 
well.  Again,  it  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  a  landlord  to 
have  to  pay  a  larg^  sum  for  tenant-right  upon  a  six  months*  notice; 
and  this  inconvenience  might  be  often  made  use  of  to  enforce  a 
reduction  of  rent.  Other  reasons,  which  cannot  be  stated  so 
shortly,  will  occur  to  anv  one  who  brings  any  practical  knowledge 
to  the  consideration  of  toe  snbject.  _ 
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tbe  ouly  custom  that  could  be  supported  against 
A  rcmaindcr-mau  would  be  the  way-going  crop,  in 
tbe  counties  where  it  exists — with,  perhaps,  the 
tillages  and  half-tillages  of  Yorkshire. 

Even  if  the  squire  tenant  for  life  had  signed  an 
agreement,  or  executed  a  lease,  it  would  be  without 
effect  upon  the  land.  The  remainder-man  would 
not  be  bound  by  it  True,  it  might  be  enforced 
against  the  personal  property  of  the  deceased 
squire.  But  squires  very  rarely  leave  any  per- 
sonal proi)erty  beyond  their  household  furniture, 
plate,  and  pictures;  and  the  tenant-right  would 
probably  amount  to  three  or  four  years'  rental  of 
his  estate.  We  are  afraid  this  remedy  would  not 
help  the  farmer  much. 

But  lest  the  reader  shotdd  hesitate  to  believe 
that  such  can  be  the  law  of  this  civilised  country 
(and  the  thing  is  so  monstrous  that  we  can  well 
pardon  some  incredulity)  we  will  state  our  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  examination  before  the 
Agricultural  Customs  Committee  (Report,  p.  5), 
says,  "  Throughout,  the  distinction  should  be  taken 
which  has  been  pointed  at,  that  in  many  cases  the 
landlord  has  no  power  of  authorising  the  tenant  to 
do  anything,  and  in  a  great  many  instances  that  is 
the  case  fi'om  our  system  of  settlement  There- 
fore it  would  be  additionally  advisable  to  alter  the 
law  in  this  respect,  because  it  would  give  the  tenant 
a  dirtinct  rule  by  which  he  could  guide  himself." 
Again :  Mr.  Stewart  is  asked  by  Mr.  Pusey,  "  Can 
vou  state  to  the  committee  whether  a  contract  for 
remuneration  for  improvements  entered  into  by 
a  person  having  a  limited  estate  in  the  land, 
contemplating,  therefore,  the  payment  to  be  made 
by  his  successor,  would  be  binding  upon  that  suc- 
cessor, if  this  special  covenant  were  not  supported 
by  the  custom  of  the  country  in  which  the  farm  is 
situated  ?" — Mr.  Stewart  answers,  "  I  conceive  that 
any  agreement  by  a  person  having  a  limited  estate 
would  have  no  effect  whatever,  if  such  agi*eement 
were  not  supported  by  a  corresponding  custom  [and 
may  remark,  by  parenthesis,  that  the  agreement 
would  have  no  effect  if  there  were  a  corresponding 
custom,  because  then  it  would  be  the  custom  that 
would  operate,  and  not  the  agreement — but  Mr. 
Stewart  continues] — I  conceive  a  tenant  for  life,  or 
a  person  having  such  limited  interest,  except  to  the 
•extent  of  his  estate,  can  enter  into  no  contract 
whatever,  with  any  tenant,  independent  of  settle- 
ment" A  question  is  put  to  Mr.  Stewart  (p.  14) 
as  to  tlie  position  of  an  agricultural  tenant  who 
has  an  agreement  for  compensation  for  improve- 
ments. The  answer  is,  "  The  case  I  understand 
to  be  this :  a  person  being  seised  in  fee- simple 
enters  into  a  contract  with  a  tenant  for  restitution 
of  improvements,  and  he  subsequently  sells  the 
estate  and  becomes  insolvent  [or  becomes  insolvent 
and  sells  the  estate],  there  is  no  notice  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  this  contract  at  all ;  of  course,  the  pur- 
chaser takes  the  estate  free  from  the  obligation,  and 
the  tenant  has  no  remedy,  except  so  far  as  the 
assets  of  the  vendor  are  concerned." 

Mr.  Wren  Hoskyn's  evidence  before  the  same 
committee  is  still  stronger,  and  he  evidently  in- 
clines to  think  that  no  custom,  even  in  Lincoln- 


shire, could    be    sufficiently  well-established   to 
protect  a  tenant  against  a  remainder-man. 

The  state  of  die  law  is  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Wingrove  Cooke  (p.  148)  thus : — 

"  Who  are  bound  by  the  agreement — As  the 
landlord,  whether  he  let  by  parol,  by  writing,  or 
by  deed,  cannot  grant  any  greater  interest  than  he 
himself  has,  it  is  plain  that  if  he  be  only  tenant 
for  life,  without  any  special  power,  he  cannot 
(unless  in  some  exceptional  cases,  which  it  is  be- 
yond our  province  to  discuss)  secure  the  tenant  in 
any  enjoyment  of  the  farm,  or  the  right  to  take 
any  fixtures  or  crops  (other  than  emblements  or 
well-established  customary  out-going  crops),  or  to 
have  any  allowance  for  tillage,  draining,  or  other 
improvements  af^er  the  end  of  his  own  estate. 
The  remainder-man  will  not  be  bound  by  the 
written  terms  of  tenancy.  The  personal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  original  landlord  (the  tenant  for 
life)  would  be  liable  upon  the  stipulations  of  the 
agreement;  but  one  of  these  two  inconveniences 
would  rise,  either  the  personal  property  of  the 
landlord  will  be  consumed  in  the  buying-up 
tenant-rights,  or  if,  as  is  not  uncommon,  the  land- 
lord leaves  little  or  no  personal  property,  the 
tenant  will  lose  his  money. 

"How  far  these  inconveniences  will  occur  in 
practice  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  Tenant- 
right,  in  Yorkshire,  is  a  custom  :  tillages  and  half- 
tillages  have  been  established  for  a  period  suffi- 
cient to  attach  them  to  the  land  ;  but  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  they  are  new.  It  is 
impossible  therefore  to  say,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law  the  tenant  is  quite  safe  in  laying 
out  his  money  in  permanent  improvements,  even 
upon  a  tenant-right  agreement." 

We  hope  we  have  now  ftiUy  established,  to  the 
conviction  of  every  reader,  that  the  law  is  as  we 
have  stated  it  to  be,  and  that,  of  all  classes  of  the 
community,  those  who  are  in  immediate  subordi- 
nation to  the  class  which  has  hitherto  made  the 
law  are  the  least  protected  by  the  law. 

It  would  appear  scarcely  possible  that  such  ob- 
vious and  startling  injustice  could  continue  in  our 
code  after  its  existence  had  once  been  pointed  out 
and  a  remedy  suggested.  But  there  is  a  sturdy 
tenacity  of  life  in  your  good  old  English  solecism. 
Landlords  find  it  much  more  easy  to  exhort  their 
farmers  to  work  like  freemen,  than  to  untie  their 
arms  and  set 'them  free  to  work.  Committees  of 
the  House  of  Commons  have  sat,  and  have  re- 
ported. Twice  has  that  same  House  sent  up  to 
the  Lords  an  innocent  and  most  modest  measure,  for 
allowing  a  tenant  for  life  to  give  his  farmer  some 
modified  security  against  being  robbed  by  his 
successor.  But  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
have  each  time  rejected  the  bill,  with  little  cere- 
mony and  with  small  debate ;  and  of  all  the  noble 
peers  who  are  so  disinterestedly  passionate  in  their 
intreaties  to  the  husbandman  to  work  his  capital 
into  the  land,  we  know  of  no  one,  Lord  Stanley 
himself  not  excepted,  who  found  one  word  to  eay 
in  favour  of  giving  them  any  security  that  that 
capital  should  remain  their  own. 

We  take  from  Mr.  Cooke,  whose  business  it  is 
to  state  the  law  and  not  to  remark  upon  it,  an 
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locomit  of  the  purport  and  provisions  of  Mr. 
P«ey*B  bill.  After  the  passage  already  quoted, 
Mr.  Cooke  adds : — 

"To  remedy  this  defect,  a  bill  has  already  twice 

passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  has  been  on 

boQi  occasions  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.     Its 

object  was  to  render  it  lawful  for  the  owner,  for 

the  time  being,  of  any  farm  in  England  or  Ireland, 

to  enter  into  i^reemeuts  with  the  tenant  thereof, 

enliding  such  tenant,  in  all  cases,   except    the 

determination  of  the  tenancy  by  forfeiture  (which 

appears  to  be  a  most  inexpedient  exception),  to 

receive  from  the  incoming  tenant,  on  behalf  of 

the  landlord,  or  from  the  landlord,  compensation 

for  any  outlay  effectually  and  properly  incun^ed 

by  the  tenant  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 

"TioB  bill  treats  improvements  as  either  tem- 
poraiy  or  durable;  and  describes  the  former  as 
either  manures  and  articles  of  food  for  cattle, 
sheep,  or  pigs,  as  shall  be  specially  mentioned  in 
the  agreement — the  latter  as  draining,  marling, 
chalking,  claying,  or  otherwise  amending  the  soil 
of  the  farm,  works  of  irrigation,  and  construction 
of  new  fences. 

"  With  respect  to  tliese  improvements,  the  bill 
proposed  certain  rules  for  estimating  the  compen- 
sation, in  the  case  of  a  general  agreement;  that  tlie 
tenant  shall  have  a  tenant*right  according  to  sta- 
tute ;  and  contained  a  power  to  the  owner  for  the 
time  being  to  grant  a  tenant-right  by  special  agree- 
ment not  extending  beyond  twelve  years. 

''This  part  of  the  law  is  certainly  not  at  present 
consistent  with  the  progress  of  agriculture,  but  it 
has  been  feared  that  tenants  for  life  might  abuse 
the  power  which  Mr.  Pusey's  bill  proposed  to  give 
them.  The  scheme  seems  to  require  the  interven- 
tion of  some  public  authority." 

The  Lords  are  keen-scented  to  snifiT  a  distant 
danger.  This  most  moderate  modicum  of  justice 
a{^)eared  to  carry  ^vithin  it  some  possible  peril  to 
tibe  whole  system  of  settlements  and  entails.  Once 
poblicly  admit  that  an  imperfect  property  in  land 
has  a  tendency  to  prevent  its  proper  cultivation, 
and  who  shall  say  where  the  demands  of  the  tiller 
of  the  earth  may  stop  ?  **  The  great  estates  must 
be  kept  entire."  ''  The  great  historic  names  of  the 
country  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  down  into  the 
dost"  And  then  there  is  the  famous  antithesis, 
"Would  you  make  tlie  son  a  beggar  because  the 
&ther  was  a  fool  ? "  We  confess  to  much  senti- 
mental sympathy  with  such  high  argument  Sorry 
diGuld  we  be  that  the  illustrious  family  of  the 
Fitz-G>nque8t8  should  fall  irom  our  firmament  of 
hereditary  lawgivers ;  much  should  we  miss  that 
6Ter-Abi£ng  memorial  of  the  glorious  Battle  of 
Hastings,  and  of  the  happy  times  that  followed  it. 
We  Btaum  churls  need  such  historic  monuments  to 
make  us  labour  nnrepiningly  and  know  our  places. 
Bad  also  would  be  the  thought  that  the  highly- 
respectable  Smiths,  and  Browns,  and  Joneses,  who 
are  weaving  cotton-twist  into  broad  acres,  and 
printing  calicoes  into  patents  of  nobility,  diould 
<^er,  after  they  have  climbed  up  into  Olympian 
places,  and  become  apotheosized  as  Smythes,  and 
BrawimeB,  and  Johnnes,  fall  back  into  simple 
0]thogni{Ay  and  plain  citizenship.    Hated  be  the 


thought  that  the  chance  of  a  horse-race,  or  the 
wiles  of  a  French  dancer,  or  the  twirl  of  a  Baden- 
Baden  roulette-board,  should  ever  damage  the  halo 
that  hangs  over  those  chivalrous  deeds  of  rapine 
which  make  the  name  of  William  of  Normandy 
and  his  somewhat  indiscriminately-selected  com- 
panions in  arms  so  dear  to  us ;  far-distant  be  the 
day  when  strawberry-leaved  coronets  and  wide 
domains  shall  no  longer  remind  us  of  the  generous 
gallantries  of  our  merry  kings;  and  never  may 
the  die  or  the  hai'lot  destroy  that  castle  of  the 
Brownnes'  which  industrious  Brown  took  so  much 
pains  to  build.  Yet  we  cannot  help  remembering 
with  some  satisfaction,  that  the  acres  would  remain 
even  though  the  names  and  associations  which 
ennoble  them  were  to  perish ;  that,  apart  from  the 
strong  sentiment  which  we  of  course  feel  upon  the 
subject,  the  interest  of  the  nation  is,  tliat  those 
acres  should  he  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can 
TILL  THEH  BEST;  that  the  celebrated  antithesis 
about  the  fool  and  the  beggar  applies  only  to  land- 
lords, and  was  never  thought  of  as  fit  for  the  son 
of  a  grocer,  a  farmer,  a  doctor,  or  a  lawyer ;  that, 
in  fact,  the  general  weal  is  not  one  jot  interested 
in  the  question  whether  any  particular  unit  of 
population  shall  be  born  into  the  class  of  prince  or 
beggar. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  set  our 
fond  sentimentalities  and  our  political  economy  by 
the  ears.  Wo  may  keep  up  our  entails  for  the 
foolish  Fitz-ConquestB,jnst  as  we  keep  well-padded 
loose  boxes  for  high-mettle<l,  vicious  nags,  that 
they  may  kick  and  plimge  without  destroying 
themselves  and  their  breed ;  we  may  preserve  our 
settlements,  and  yet  set  agriculture  free.  If  the 
Lords  think  otherwise,  let  them  say  so  nloud ;  and 
the  nation  will  then  be  reduced  to  the  unhappy 
dilemma  of  having  to  choose  between  the  much- 
cherished  name  of  Fitz*Gonquest,  and  the  deside- 
rated reality  of  a  fertile  kingdom  and  a  thriving 
race  of  agriculturists.  Of  course  the  nation  will 
as  one  man  exclaim  with  the  great  and  truly 
English  poet, 


"  Let  agriculture  perish,  commerce  die. 
But  give  U8  still  our  old  nobility ;" 

a  sentiment  to  which  our  readers  will  of  course 
give  us  credit  that  we  heartily  respond.  But  still 
we  hope  that  even  these  two  slight  sacrifices  are 
unnecessary,  and  it  is  bad  economy  to  throw  away 
even  trifles  without  some  necessity.  We  think  we 
can  point  out  in  ten  lines  how  a  tenant- right  may 
be  given,  and  our  old  nobility  yet  preserved.  It 
is  this :  abolish  at  once  all  your  commissions  for 
agricultural  objects.  Inclosures,  tithes,  copyholds, 
drainage,  woods  and  forests — ^Nvhat  need  of  sepa- 
rate boards,  commissioners,  assistant- commissioners, 
secretaries,  under-secretaries,  clerks,  offices,  mes- 
sengers, and  porters,  for  objects  so  essentially  iden- 
tical ?  Have  one  single  commission  to  do  all  the 
work,  and  it  will  be  better  done ;  give  this  com- 
mission jurisdiction  to  stand  between  a  tenant  for 
life  and  a  remainder-man.  In  three  months  all 
this  part  of  their  work  will  be  matter  of  form. 
They  will  inquire  into  the  whole  bearings  of  the 
matter,  settle  certain  general  forms  of  agreements 
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which  will  meet  ninety -nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
and  will  deal  specially  with  the  hundredth.  Add , 
a  power  of  arhitration  hetween  a  landlord  and  his 
out-going  tenant  where  there  has  been  no  agree- 
ment, with  full  authority  to  award  compensation 
for  real  uncompensated  improvements,  and  agri- 
culture will  be  free  and  settlements  unscatlied. 
Moreover,  you  will  save  a  great  many  thousands 
a-year  in  salaries  and  offices,  and  will  not  have  to , 
pay  10,000^.  a-year  to  an  attorney  for  giving  his 
advice  upon  every  small  point  of  landlord  and 
tenant  law  to  a  board,  which  seems  to  have  been 
curiously  constituted  witli  a  view  to  the  production 
of  an  unspotted  incapacity.  | 

Alas,  we  fear  this  is  too  much  like  common  | 
sense  ever  to  find  favour  in  official  quarters.  There 
would  be  a  long  bill  to  draw,  many  difficulties  in 
the  Commons,  more  in  the  Lords ;  much  work  for ; 


the  Minister,  more  for  his  clerks.  But  we  tak'> 
heart  when  we  see  tlie  gaunt  flgm'e  of  Free-trade, 
with  his  flail  of  low  prices,  threshing  out  the  rente. 
He  presses  hard  upon  you,  gentlemen  landlords, 
and  in  one  direction  or  the  other  you  must  move  on. 
We  had  intended  to  \mte  more  fully  than  w* 
have  found  opportunity  to  do  upon  the  farming 
lease ;  for  the  topics  suggested  by  the  work  which 
we  have  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  article 
are  numerous  and  tempting.  The  proper  duration 
of  the  term,  the  absurdity  of  the  covenants  now  in 
use,  the  necessity  for  a  tenant-right  at  the  end  of 
the  lease,  and  many  other  matters  of  similar  import , 
are  questions  which,  as  Uiey  more  interest,  so  are 
better  understood  by  practical  farmers  than  by 
laN\yers.  But  we  liave  already  out-written  our 
limits,  and,  for  the  present  at  least,  must  close  ctn 
remarks. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


THE  TEMPTER. 


'^  Because  many  yoiwg  men  are  like  lovers  \u 
their  quarrels — quarrel,  make  it  up,  and  quarrel 


DuRiKG  the  stormy  night  tliat  Edward  saw  the 
sailor  Arthur  and  his  companion  go  off  in  tlieir 
boat,  a  stranger  barque  was  wrecked  near  the  spot. 
This  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  on  the  exposed 
portion  of  the  west  coast  where  the  occurrences  of 
our  history  took  place ;  but  as  a  large  promontory 
called  Gillsby  Head  ran  into  the  sea  at  a  short 
distance  to  the  southward,  it  generally  happened 
that  when  the  wind  blew  inland,  vessels   were 
wrecked  there,  or,  if  they  escaped,  they  were  tlien 
comparatively  safe,  at  least  for  the  next  fifty  miles 
of  their  course.     The  stranger  ship  had  passed  the 
headland,  and  yet  was  wrecked  in  the  bay  adja- 
cent ;  which  caused  the  old  pilots  to  shake  their 
heads  at  the  incapacity  of  her  crew  in  allowing  a 
catastrophe  to  take  place  imder  such  circumstances. 
Contrary  to  usual  custom,  the  OA^Tier  was  on  board ; 
and  being  a  young  man  of  prepossessing  appear- 
ance, he  met  with  general  sympathy  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Paulton.    No  loss  of  life  had  occurred, 
as  the  crew,  in  anticipation  of  danger,  had  their 
boats  in  readiness,  and  escaped  to  the  beach,  leaving 
the  vessel  to  her  fate,  w^hich  resulted  in  her  being 
broken  up  in  the  course  of  the  night.    Ludovicko 
having  contrived  to  get  himself  made  ag^nt  for 
Lloyds,  die  owner,  whose  name  was  Wain  right, 
had  occasion  to  call  frequently  at  tlie  office ;  and 
as  it  was  he  who  accosted  William  Movison  at  the 
dismissing  of  the  elocutionary  entertainment,  the 
parties  could  not  altogether  be  said  to  be  unknown 
to  each  other.  Wainright  led  the  way  to  the  prin- 
cipal inn,  and  ordered  supper ;  while,  in  the  in- 
terim, he    unfolded    his    views    to    his    young 
acquaintance. 

"  Is  your  hatred  to  Uiis  spouting  lad  likely  to  be 
permanent  ?"  asked  Wainright. 

«  Yes.    Why  do  you  doubt  it  T 


agam. 


"  Mine  is  not  of  that  kind." 

*'  You  never  forgive,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Never!" 

^'I  like  that;  it  shows  firmness  of  purpos*'. 
without  which  no  enterprise  can  succeed." 

**  If  you  have  any  doubts  as  to  my  willingnes'- 
for  revenge,  show  me  how  I  can  manage  it,  and 
then  see  if  I  don't  carry  it  into  execution!" 

'•  Softly  1  First  explain  to  me  how  and  why  yov 
hate  the  lad." 

Morison  hung  do^vn  his  head. 

"  Did  he  ever  cheat  you?" 

«  No." 

"  Or  strike  you  ?" 

"  No." 

"Speak  iU  of  you?" 

"  No ;  none  of  these  kind  of  tilings.  Had  ht- 
done  anything  peraonal,  I  would  have  struck  hiiu 
down  at  tlie  time !" 

"Then  it  has  been  a  love  affair?  Ah,  that  i?* 
it  I     I  see  you  change  colour.     Am  I  not  right?' 

"  Yes,"  replied  William,  embaiTassed. 

"  If  it  is  love,  I  can  help  you  ;  but  tell  me  th'.- 
whole  story,  and  how  he  has  supplanted  you." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  about  it ;  it  looks  foolish,  and 
will  not  bear  telling.  Y'ou  would  laugh  at  me  i?' 
I  were  to  attempt  explanation." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  good  friend.  At  your  age  I 
was  in  love  too ;  but  that  was  ten  years  ago,  and 
I  have  got  over  that  sort  of  thing  now.  Never- 
theless, I  know  the  feeling.  It  is  a  disease  oi 
youth;  like  hooping-cough  or  measles,  nobod\ 
escapes  it..  Some  old  fellows  may  '  pshaw*  or  laugh 
as  they  like,  but,  married  or  unmarried,  all  hay<- 
had  to  pass  through  tlie  mire.  So  tell  your  stor}' 
boldly.  Y'ou  labour  under  an  influence  which  ha^ 
nerved  men  of   tlie  highest    renown    to    greo^ 
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•chieTementa.  And  remember  I  am  a  stranger, 
and  know  neither  names  or  persons ;  and  with  such 
a  confidant,  it  is  like  speaking  in  the  dark." 

"  WeUy  ril  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  This  lad 
and  I  are  foster-brothers ;  but,  when  children,  he 
ifsa  sndi  a  poling  creature,  that  even  his  mother 
preferred  me  to  him.  My  uncle,  when  he  brought 
me  }ker%  apprenticed  him  to  a  druggist ;  and,  as 
lie  was  always  engaged  in  lighting  fires,  sweeping 
floora,  and  carrying  medicine,  I  cut  hiuL  For 
some  time  back  I  have  been  trying  to  attract  the 
notice  of  a  young  lady  above  my  own  rank,  and, 
of  coorae^  immeasurably  above  his.  I  have  met 
her  at  charity  balls,  and  such  like,  but  never  could 
get  her  to  speak  to  me ;  whilst  this  creature,  whose 
presumption  knows  no  bounds,  has  contrived  to 
get  her  ear  by  gathering  flowers,  or  such  non- 
sense; and,  aldiough  her  parents  have  forbidden 
meetings  between  them,  yet  her  predilection  is 
evidenUy  unabated,  as  to-night  she  seemed  en- 
tnnoed  during  the  time  he  was  ranting." 

"  What  is  the  lady's  name  T 

"Miss  Graham  of  OraigaUan." 

''What!  the  heiress  of  the  old  castle  near  to 
▼here  we  were  wrecked?  Young  man,  you  aim 
at  high  game ;  but,  fill  your  glass,  I  like  you  all 
the  better  for  your  ambition." 

**  You  said  that  you  also  hated  Turner.  Will 
yoQ  ez|^in  to  me  why  you  do  so  T 

"Certainly.  He  belongs  to  the  school  that  cries 
np  toasted  cheese  and  virtue ;  and  as  I  belong  to 
the  antagonistic  system  of  silver  forks  and  finesse, 
I  naturally  abominate  him  and  all  his  tribe." 

"Will  you  explain  your  explanations,  if  you 
please  r 

**  By  and  by.  Meanwhile,  listen.  You  hate  a 
hd  that  18  worth  kicking,  but  scarcely  worth 
bating,  as  I  interpret  the  word.  You  also  love  a 
girl  who  ia  worth  having.  What  are  your  plans 
for  obtaining  her  ?" 

"I  have  none." 

"  A  good  engineer,  truly  I  Why,  you  are  green  I 
Ton  must  lay  down  a  given  plan,  if  you  are  in 
^^^est,  and  work  at  it  night  and  day  until  you 
accomplish  it  Have  you  any  money,  or  prospect 
of  money?' 

''At  present  I  have  ten  pounds  a  year :  when 
my  apprenticeship  expires  I  may  get  forty  or  fifty ; 
^  that  is  all  my  prospects.  My  father,  I  believe, 
vaa  rich  at  one  time;  but  he  was  married  secretly, 
lost  his  money,  and  I  have  long  been  dependant 
on  my  uncle." 

"  Well,  if  forty  or  fifty  pounds  be  all  your  pros- 
pects, you  may  aa  well  look  at  the  moon  as  at  Miss 
Onham." 

"I  fear  it" 

"  Fear  it  I — there  is  no  doubt  about  it !  You  must 
get  money ;  and  I  will  put  you  on  a  way  of  get- 
ting it" 

**  Do  that  and  I  shall  be  beholden  to  you  for 
life."     ^  ^ 

'Nay,  not  so  fast.  I  shall  be  content  if  you  do 
mj  behests  during  the  few  weeks  I  am  in  Paulton." 

'^Ooomiandme." 

'^Kay,  again,  be  not  precipitate.  Fill  up  your 
itm,  ud  let  me  explain  a  Uttl&    You  have  not 


been  very  long  in  the  world,  Mr.  Morison,  but  you 
have  already  discovered  that  it  is  against  you.  It 
is  against  most  aspirants,  because  the  high-born 
have  nothing  to  contend  for ;  you  must,  therefore, 
contend  with  the  world,  and  beat  back  its  waves 
till  you  force  your  way  through  them.  One  thing, 
and  one  alone,  rules  the  world,  and  that  is  money. 
It  unlocks  the  bosom  of  maidens,  commands  plea- 
sure, comfort,  and  servility,  creates  power,  and 
opens  up  highways  and  byeways  of  revenge.  With 
it  man  is  onmipotent,  without  it  contemptible.  All 
the  world  contends  for  money.  Bobbers  take  it 
directly  by  night,  other  men  indirectly  by  day ; 
but  it  all  comes  to  the  same  thing.  The  priests 
frighten  you  about  an  unseen  world,  and  take 
your  money  all  the  time ;  the  doctor  terrifies  you 
with  diseases,  and  does  the  same ;  and  the  lawyer, 
aa  you  know,  lives  by  fraud  and  chicanery.  The 
honest  fools,  like  Turner,  stand  still,  and  starve  ; 
the  timid  cheats  go  on  slowly,  and  realise  slowly. 
I  would  have  you  to  strike  out  boldly,  and  win 
largely ;  only  before  you  can  do  so,  you  must  throw 
off  the  notions  you  picked  up  when  holding  your 
mother's  apron-strings." 

"  1  do  not  understand  you." 

''  Be  patient^  and  I  will — ^no ;  hang  it !  how  do  I 
know  that  I  am  safe  in  talking  to  you  V 

"  1  have  told  you  my  secret,  why  not  tell  me 
yours?" 

"Bah I  a  child's  story  about  calf-love!  Who 
would  care  for  hearing  it  ?" 

*•  Well,  keep  your  counsel  to  yourself.** 

''  Hey-day !  what  a  black  face  you  put  onl  And 
you  are  for  going  away,  are  you  ?  Nay,  sit  still — 
I  will  have  you  to  do  so  till  I  finish  my  lecture  on 
moral  philosophy." 

"Well,  then,  go  the  whole  animal,  and  trust 
me. 

'*  You  shall  see.  Fill  again.  Now,  that  is  tossed 
off  like  a  man.  But  to  resume  the  ethics.  The 
priests  make  the  laws  of  religion,  the  lawyers 
make  those  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  sentimental- 
ists make  laws  of  honour.  Why  should  you  or  I, 
in  respect  of  our  opinions,  be  subject  to  any  of 
their  laws  ?" 

"Because  we  might  be  hanged  or  transported 
if  we  disobeyed  them." 

"There  you  confound  two  things  essentially 
different  1  spoke  of  opinions,  you  refer  to  con- 
duct I  wish  to  believe  my  own  laws,  but,  in  con- 
sideration of  human  infirmity,  I  require  to  appear 
to  believe  and  keep  human  laws ;  but  only  appear, 
for  I  wish  to  break  them  secretly.  Such  men  as 
Turner  obey  all  kinds  of  commandments ;  fanatics 
obey  religious  and  legal — ^y  our  uncle  legal  only.  I 
wish  to  kick  the  beam  altogether,  and  cUsobey  legal 
too;  but  in  respect,  mark  you,  to  human  vindic- 
tiveness,  which  is  intolerant  of  liberty  in  such 
matters,  I  would  do  all  violation  sub  rosa.  Do 
you  understand  me  ?' 

"I  think  I  do.  I  say,  can  you  keep  a  secret? 
I  don't  think  I  should  tell  it  to  you,  but  the  wine 
makes  me  communicative." 

"  There's  my  hand." 

"  Well,  I  took  three  sovereigns  out  of  my  uncle's 
drawer  yesterday." 
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"Ha,  ha,  ha!  That  is  Greek  meeting  Gh'eek; 
but  it  is  nothing  to  what  I  have  done  lately.  Swear 
by  all  that  you  hold  sacred  that  you  divulge  not» 
and  I  will  tell  you  a  better  joke  than  that" 

"  I'll  swear  none*  I  have  trusted  you,  and  you 
shoiUd  trust  me." 

**You  are  right  Well,  then,  when  I  sailed 
with  Copperas,  the  master  of  the  barque,  he  pre* 
tended  to  start  for  the  colonies ;  and  he  filled  the 
ship  with  damaged  goods,  the  drawback  on  which 
was  greater,  by  a  large  sum,  than  the  price.  He 
insured  ship  and  cargo  above  their  value,  tossed 
the  goods  overboard,  and  ran  the  ship  ashore,  and 
then  pockets  the  difference  between  drawback  and 
price,  and  insurance  over  and  above.  Is  not  that 
doing  business  ?" 

"  If  Ludovicko  knew  that — ** 

"  He  never  will*' 

"  The  people  here  have  talked  a  good  deal  about 
the  strangeness  of  your  being  wrecked  in  the  bay.'* 

''I  gammoned  them  all  over  about  the  chart 
being  wrong,  and  Copperas  not  well,  and  so  forth. 
Depend  upon  it,  nobody  has  any  suspicion." 

"  How  could  you  contrive  such  a  thing  ?" 

**  I  did  not  contrive  it,  Copperas  did." 

''  Then  you  will  allow  him  something  handsome 
as  hush-money  ?" 

''  No ;  he  allows  me.  The  truth  is,  I  am  not  the 
owner,  but  Copperas ;  but  as  he  wants  education, 
I  consented  to  play  the  owner.  When  I  get  the 
matter  settled,  I  mean  to  do  a  small  piece  of  busi- 
ness on  my  own  account,  and  shall  probably  require 
your  assistance." 

"  You  shall  have  it ;  but  I  must  go  now,  or  my 
uncle  may  miss  me.    Good  night" 

"  Stop,  I  will  go  up  the  street  with  you.  There 
are  no  night-watchmen  in  the  town,  I  believe  ?" 

«  None." 

**  A  very  curious  circumstance  in  such  a  large 
place." 

The  two  friends  walked  together  till  they  came 
to  Ludovicko's  house,  and  then  parted  for  the  night 
On  trying  to  enter,  Morison  found  the  door  was 
locked.  He  tapped  at  the  kitchen-window,  in  the 
expectation  that  the  servant  would,  as  on  previous 
occasions,  admit  him  without  disturbing  his  uncle ; 
but  no  response  was  made  to  this  application,  and 
he  had  at  last  to  knock  loudly. 

Ludovickocame  to  the  door  himself,  fully  dressed. 
"  William,  you  are  late,"  said  he.  "  I  wanted  you 
to  write  to-night" 

"  I  went  to  the  elocution,"  answered  the  nephew, 
sulkily. 

**  You  have  not  been  there  all  this  time." 

"  No ;  I  took  a  walk  afterwards  with  Rankin." 

"  You  could  not  do  that,  for  I  find  that  he  was 
in  that  woman  Findlay's  since  nine ;  but  you  were 
not  there — ^where  were  vou  ?" 

"I  was  at  the 'Eagle?" 

"  How  could  you  afford  to  go  there  ?" 

"  I  paid  nothing — I  was  treated." 

"By  whom?" 

"Mr.  Wainright" 

**  And  you  spoke  to  him  about  business  matters?" 

« I  did  not" 

"  You  did ;  otherwise,  how  did  you  tell  a  lie  ? 


Have  I  not  warned  you  against  carrying  things  out 
of  the  office  ?  I  have  no  doubt  be  bias  been  asking 
you  about  the  ships'  accounts,  and  you  have  been 
silly  enough  to  tell  him.  I  took  you  in  from 
charity,  William,  and  you  have  not  turned  out 
what  I  expected.  You  keep  late  hours,  and,  I  fear, 
bad  company ;  even  now  your  face  is  swollen  with 
intoxication— -at  the  very  door  I  felt  the  smell  of 
wine  upon  you !  For  your  mother's  sake  I  have 
borne  with  you ;  but  patience  has  its  limits,  and 
unless  you  change  completely,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
dismiss  you  at  the  end  of  your  apprenticeship.  I 
shall,  if  possible,  keep  you  till  then,  as,  if  you 
serve  your  time,  you  may  get  some  other  situation, 
and  behave  better  with  a  stranger  than  with  me ; 
but  this,  too,  is  conditional  on  your  immediate 
change  of  habit  There  is  that  lad  Turner ;  he 
ought  to  be  a  pattern  to  you.  His  master  and  every- 
body speaks  well  of  him.  Mr.  Winter,  the  school- 
master, tells  me  that  he  is  an  excellent  Latin 
sdiolar,  while  you  can  hardly  master  the  com- 
monest quotation.  But  go  to  bed,  I  am  afraid  you 
are  too  stupid  to  understand  me ;  I  will  speak  to 
you  again  in  the  morning." 

Morison  staggered  np-etairs  to  bed,  sneering 
bitterly  at  the  idea  of  his  uncle  lecturing,  him  on 
propriety.  And,  logically,  he  was  right;  for,  O 
Ludovicko !  Ludovicko !  how  could  you  presume  to 
cut  and  carve  on  the  Decalogue,  and  not  allow 
vour  nephew  a  similar  liberty?  AH  the  time  he 
has  been  with  you  he  has  seen  nothing  but  the  dry- 
bones  of  legal  morality — no  generosity,  no  honour, 
no  highminded  disinterestedness ;  and  3'et,  sowing 
such  seed,  you  expect  a  moral  harvest  I  If  young 
men  go  wrong  with  the  best  training,  how  can  they 
do  well  with  the  worst  ?  The  fire  that  bums  the 
green  leaves  will  assuredly  blaze  amongst  the  dr}'. 
The  body  that  is  once  placed  on  an  inclined  plane 
will  not  relax  in  its  downward  course  at  the  mere 
bidding  of  him  who  first  put  it  tliere,  perhaps  with 
the  intention  Uiat  it  should  only  proceed  a  short 
way;  each  inch  traversed  will  gather  fresh  momen- 
tum, till,  rolling  down  with  the  speed  of  lightning, 
it  will  plunge  into  the  dark  and  bottomless  waters 
below,  and  be  lost  for  ever. 

Wainright,  on  leaving  Morison,  went  further  up 
the  sti'eet,  and  traversed  the  town  in  different  direc- 
tions. He  anxiously  scrutinised  different  public 
buildings;  where  back  entrances  were  open  he 
went  in ;  he  crept  along  the  shadows  of  walls,  and 
otherwise  curiously  examined  the  geography  of  the 
town.  In  dark  places  he  used  a  small  lantern, 
which,  without  giving  great  light,  enabled  him  to 
thread  his  way  through  intricate  passages.  He  had 
just  used  his  light  on  entering  a  narrow  alley^ 
but,  hearing  a  slight  noise,  he  closed  it)  and  next 
moment  he  received  a  violent  blow  on  the  head. 
He  noiselessly  ran .  out  into  the  street,  and  went 
home  to  the  inn  by  a  circular  route. 

CHAPTER  XVU. 

THE  LORD  OF  CRAIGALLAN  IN  HIS  PRIDE. 

The  popularity  of  Edward  alarmed  Dr.  Anthony 
Fib^bbon ;  he  had  no  objection  to  hear  about  his 
own  renown,  but  so  much  talk  about  his  apprentice 
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akimed  liim.  **  I  will  speak  to  him  to-night,  my 
dear,"  said  Anthony  to  his  wife ;  "  I  will  have  uo 
more  coring  of  dogs  or  children,  or  making  of 
speeches.** 

"It  ought  to  have  been  stopped  long  ago,  if  yon 
bad  had  any  sense/'  was  the  mild  reply  of  the  lady. 

**  I  never  do  anything  in  a  hnrry,  my  love ;  bnt 
when  I  am  roused,  I  think  yon  know  that  I  am 
not  easily  pnt  down." 

"  I  know.  Dr.  Fitzgibbon  ?  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Do  yon  suppose  yourself  capable  of  controlling  me  ? 
Jemima,  take  your  fingers  from  yonr  mouth  im- 
mediately r* 

This  objurgation  being  addressed  to  the  pliy- 
ucian's  favourite  daughter  with  great  asperity,  it 
was  evident  that  a  storm  was  rising ;  and,  pleading 
the  necessity  of  calling  on  Mrs.  Hayes  to  see  what 
sort  of  a  night  she  had  passed,  Anthony  withdreiv. 
In  the  evening  Edward  was  summoned  to  a  con- 
ference in  the  parlour. 

"Sit  down,  Edward,"  said  Anthony  with  great 
dignity;  "  I  wish  to  speak  with  you."  After  two 
or  three  preliminary  coughs,  and  several  looks  at 
his  wife,  as  if  to  attract  her  attention  from  her 
knitting  to  his  oration,  Antliony  commenced  his 
address.  "Edward  (hem),  I  am  rather  pained 
(hem)  at  the  noise  you  make  in  the  public  mouth 
(hem).  You  know  that  my  dispensary  has  always 
heen  famed  for  its  accuracy,  in  respect,  not  only  to 
the  prescribing  but  to  the  making  up  of  medicines ; 
bat  I  am  afraid  in  regard  to  the  latter  qualification 
it  must  lose  its  character." 

"Has  any  one  been  complaining?"  asked  Edward. 

"No,  not  exactly  complaining,  Edward,  but 
speaking ;  and  as  it  is  my  duty  to  watch  premo- 
nitory symptoms,  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  that 
I  vrill  permit  no  amateur  practising  nor  public 
speaking  in  any  person  under  my  charge." 

"You  shall  be  troubled  no  more  on  my 
account" 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  yon  promise  amendment  so 
promptly ;  but,  considering  my  position  and  yours, 
£dward,  you  might  have  signified  yonr  regret  in 
a  more  penitent  tone." 

''As  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  done  any 
wrong,  I  cannot  profess  regret" 

^  It  is  enough  if  your  master  think  so." 

''I  do  not  intend  that  you  should  continue  my 
master  much  longer,  so  that  there  need  be  no  con- 
troversy on  that  score." 

"  Edward  T  said  Anthony. 

*' Impudence  T'  said  his  wife. 

''You  forgety  young  man,"  resumed  Anthony, 
shaking  his  seals,  which  he  always  did  when 
agitated,  "  that  yon  are  my  apprentice,  and  if  you 
abscond  I  shall  enforce  the  penalty." 

"  I  ^'as  never  bound." 

^  That,  indeed,"  rejoined  the  master,  in  evident 
embamasment;  ''but  it  was  understood.  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  have  to  speak  to  Mr.  Gi-ant  about 
him,  my  dear." 

"He'll  soon  bring  him  to  his  senses,"  said  the 
lady. 

"Mr.  Grant  told  me  that  you  were  to  be  my 
tpprentice ;  and  I  never  take  one  for  less  than  five 
years." 


"  Then  you  have  no  claim  on  me,  for  I  have 
been  with  you  nearly  six  years." 

"  Boy,  you  have  not  been  with  me  four  years." 

**  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  I  have  been  here  nearly 
six  years.  I  came  at  the  same  time  that  Morisou 
went  to  Mr.  Grant's ;  he  was  bound  six  years,  and 
I  know  that  his  apprenticeship  is  mthin  a  few 
months  of  being  out." 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,  you  talk  nonsense." 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  the  lady,  putting  her  nail 
on  her  lip,  and  looking  mathematically ;  "  Edward 
is  right  He  was  here  before  Tommy  was  born, 
and  the  dear  lamb  wiM  be  six  at  Christmas. 
Fi'ederick  four,  Johnny  two.  Yes — Tommy  six  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it  Don't  you  remember? — 
we  were  at  Mr.  Hayes's,  before  Tommy  was  born, 
playing  whist — ^you  were  for  going  away  for  fear  that 
somebody  might  want  you.  I  asked  you  to  remain, 
and  said,  that  as  we  had  got  a  new  boy  he  would 
come  and  tell  when  you  were  asked  for.  Mrs. 
Hayes  did  not  care  about  our  remaining ;  but  I 
was  resolved,  as  she  had  kept  us  so  late,  that  she 
should  give  us  our  suppsr." 

'•'Mrs.  Fitzgibbon,  you  are  intnisive,  and  yonr 
memory  is  oflen  ready  when  there  is  no  occasion ;" 
at  which  remark  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon  bustled  up> 
dashed  her  knitting  on  the  table,  went  to  the  fire,, 
put  her  feet  on  the  fender  and  her  back  to  her 
lord. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Edward  ?" 

"  To  college." 

"  And  you  intend  coming  back  here  to  practise, 
I  warrant.  But  remember,  sir,  that  no  education 
can  give  you  my  experience ;  and  so  beware  of  in- 
viting comparison.*' 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  inviting  comparison,  or 
of  troubling  you  in  any  way,  as  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  not  to  come  back  here,  at  least  for  many 
years." 

'*  Well,  Edward,  if  we  are  to  part,  let  us  part  aa 
friends.  I  have  never  allowed  you  much  money^ 
as  empty  pockets  are  not  bad  appendages  to  youth  ; 
but  when  you  go  away,  I  shall  make  you  a  small 
present ;  it  will  help  to  pay  fees." 

"I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  replied  Edward, 
"  but  a  gentleman  in  St.  David's,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Hayes,  is  to  assist  me." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Edward  ? — did  you  say  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Hayes  ?" 

"Yes." 

**  My  dear  sir,  why  did  you  not  mention  thit? 
before  ?  I  am  sure  if  I  had  known  that  any  friend 
of  Mr.  Hayes  had  been  interesting  himself  about 
YOU,  I  should  have  done  the  same  myself — would 
1  not,  my  dear  ?" 

But  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon  was  in  the  dumps;  her 
family  chronology  had  been  sneered  at,  and,  being 
a  woman,  the  offence  was  mortal.  Edward,  regard- 
ing the  business  as  settled,  withdrew ;  and  the  pair 
were  left  alone.  Anthony  revolved  the  commu- 
nications of  the  evening  in  his  mind,  and  paced  up 
and  down  the  room,  occasionally  looking  at  the 
ceiling,  and  never  letting  go  his  seals. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Anthony,  after  a  long  pause. 

"  What !" 

"I  am  going  to  dine  with  the  AOTicultural 
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Society  to-morrow ;  can  you  let  me  have  my  white 
waistcoat  and  stock  T 

**'  Oh,  of  course !" 

The  ice  being  broken,  Anthony  gave  vent  to  his 
emotions.  "ThiB  business  vexes  me,  my  dear. 
Had  I  known  that  the  lad  had  been  so  long  with 
me,  I  would  have  allowed  him  to  practise  among 
the  commonalty,  and  halved  the  proceeds  with  him. 
Taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  shillings  of  the 
poor  mount  up.  Besides,  if  he  turn  out  a  genius, 
I  shall  have  no  credit  by  him.  I  never  gave  him 
any  instruction — he  has  picked  it  all  up  himself. 
There  was  Humphrey  Davy ;  now  he  went  on  in 
that  sojt  of  way,  and  turned  out  a  great  gun, 
though  he  did  no  good  to  medicine.  What  do  you 
think,  my  dear  ?" 

**  I  think  it  is  all  stuff  and  nonsense.  The  lad's 
good  enough,  but  there  is  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as 
ever  came  out  of  it ;  and  as  to  his  being  a  genius,  he 
runs  from  the  girls ;  and  when  did  any  of  your  philo- 
sopher people  do  that?" 

"  You  are  right,  my  love,  as  you  generally  are ; 
Humphrey  was  a  beau  among  the  ladies.  I  remem« 
ber,  when  I  was  at  college — ** 

"  And  I  remember  when  I  rose  this  morning." 
And  seizing  a  candle,  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon  marched  off 
to  bed,  Anthony's  reminiscences  of  University  life, 
which  probably  she  had  heard  a  hundred  times 
before,  being  rudely  nipped  in  the  blossom. 

Anthony  announced  his  intention  of  going  to  the 
agricultural  dinner ;  but  we  have  something  more 
to  say  in  reference  to  that  festival.  The  society 
had  just  been  formed.  Instead  of  being  lost  in  the 
county  institution,  Panlton  parish  resolved  that  it 
should  have  a  rural  board  of  its  own ;  and,  after 
great  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  provisional 
committee,  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  John  Graham, 
as  the  principal  proprietor,  should  be  chairman, 
and  Mr.  Ludovicko  Grant,  as  the  sharpest  legal 
practitioner,  should  be  secretary ;  with  the  other 
officers  we  have  nothing  to  do.  On  paper  the  thing 
looked  well,  and  the  provisional  committee  con- 
gratulated themselves  on  their  arrangement ;  but, 
alas !  the  arrangements  of  men  and  provisional 
committees  are,  like  everything  else,  subject  to 
sublimary  vicissitudes,  as  will  be  seen.  The  eecre- 
taryship  being  the  most  onerous  office,  they 
thought  it  best  to  secure  Ludovicko  first  He 
pleaded  want  of  time ;  but,  on  being  assured  of  the 
fullest  co-operation  of  the  committee,  he  consented, 
mentally  resolving  to  throw  the  drudgery  on 
Eankin,  and  keep  the  credit  to  himself. 

The  committee  next  divided  into  sections  of 
three — one  party  hiring  a  hackney-coach  to  go  out 
to  Craigallan,  the  other  going  on  foot  to  the  gentle- 
man who  was  to  be  victimised  as  treasurer.  As 
the  avenue-gate  was  thro^^n  open,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Graham  were  to  be  seen  seated  at  the  window. 

"  Who  is  this,  Mrs.  Graham  ?"  said  our  old  friend 
John. 

'^  Some  of  these  town  people  in  a  hired  vehicle. 
Dear  me  I  it  is  that  vulgar  yellow  thing,  with  the 
broken-winded  horses  and  the  hump-backed  driver. 
I  wonder  they  don't  subscribe  amongst  themselves, 
and  get  at  least  a  decent  hackney.  I  hope  that 
none  of  our  country  friends  will  be  calling  with 


their  fine  equipages  daring  the  time  that  the  fright 
will  be  at  the  door. 

The  "  fright"  drove  up,  and  the  deputation  en- 
tered ;  and,  on  obtaining  an  audience  of  the  lord 
of  Craigallan,  explained  their  object 

"  Anything  that  is  for  the  good  of  the  pariah," 
said  the  great  man, "  shall  have  my  cordial  support 
I  am  most  eager  to  advance  agriculture,  and  ahall 
have  much  pleasure  in  becoming  president  of  the 
society.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  gendemen,  that 
it  is  high  time  for  Faulton  to  have  an  agricultural 
association  of  its  own.  Will  you  be  pleased,  gentle- 
men, to  lunch  with  us  ?" 

The  provisional  committee  bowed  acquieacence, 
and  a  sumptuous  luncheon  was  laid  out  in  the 
adjoining  apartment 

''  Of  course,  gentlemen,"  said  the  president  elect, 
sipping  his  wine, ''  you  will  not  lay  too  much  busi- 
ness on  me,  as  I  prefer  living  here  most  of  my 
time  quietly,  and  cannot  go  tJbirough  bustle." 

''  Aa  to  that^  Mr.  Graham,*'  said  the  proviaional 
speaker,  ''we  have  completely  anticipated  your 
wishes ;  that  excellent  business-man,  Mr.  Ludovicko 
Grant,  is  to  be  our  secretary." 

Mr.  Graham  put  down  his  glaas  of  fine  old 
crusted  port  as  if  it  had  been  vinegar.  "  Grentle- 
men,"  said  he,  with  dignity, ''  this  is  not  fair ;  you 
ought  to  have  acquainted  me  with  the  names  of 
the  parties  who  were  to  be  my  brother  officers.  I 
beg  you  will  seek  another  chairman,  for  I  cannot 
be  associated  in  the  direction  of  any  body  with 
parties  whom  I  cannot  ask  to  the  castle  as  xay 
guests.  My  brother,  you  may  recollect,  was  un- 
married. I  have  both  a  wife  and  daughter,  and 
must  be  select  in  my  Bociety.** 

Mrs.  Graham  tossed  her  head,  as  if  in  approval 
of  this  Roman  firmness. 

''  But)  Mr.  Graham,"  said  the  spokesman,  ''  Mr. 
Grant  is  a  rising  man.  He  is  getting  all  the  county 
business,  and,  I  can  assure  you,  although  sharp  as 
a  professional  man,  is  getting  higher  in  public  esti- 
mation every  day." 

"  I  choose  my  company,  Mr.  Wixon — you  can 
choose  your  chairman." 

''  Certainly,  sir.  Bat  mark  our  painful  position. 
We  called  on  Mr.  Grant  on  our  way  out;  we  offered, 
and  he  accepted  office ;  we  are  committed  to  him. 
Do,'  pray,  sir,  consider  our  position." 

"  I  did  not  create  your  position,  Mr.  Wixon." 

All  certainly  was  in  vain ;  and  so  Mr.  Wixon 
and  his  friends  had  to  leave,  on  the  understanding 
that  they  were  to  call  on  Ludovicko,  and  endea- 
vour to  gpet  him  to  withdraw  from  the  secretary- 
ship ;  and  if  they  succeeded  in  that»  Mr.  Wixon 
was  himself  to  assume  the  office ;  and  then  the  way 
was  smoothed  for  Mr.  Graham  taking  the  supreme 
command.  How  the  deputation  was  to  face  Ludo- 
vicko they  could  not  for  the  world  understand; 
and  after  each  endeavouring  to  throw  the  onus  of 
explanation  on  the  other,  the  whole  three  were 
ushered  into  Ludovicko's  back  room,  without  any 
arrangement  being  made  as  to  who  would  bell  the 
cat 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Ludovicko. 

A  pause. 

"  What  are  your  commands,  gentlemen?" 
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'Aslmmer  aaidNo.  1. 

"  A  disgrace  T'  said  No.  2. 

**  I  ne^r  heard  the  like  of  it !"  said  No.  3. 

"  You  are  as  good  as  him,  Mr.  Grant" 

«  Better,  I  say." 

''  Bat  what  are  we  to  do  T 

"That's  it  r 

"He  won't  act  as  chairman,  you  see." 

•-'Both  we  can't  get" 

**  Therefore  one  we  must  want" 

''Patience,  gentlemen.      If  I  understand  you 
arigh^  Mr.  Graham  ohjects  to  my  being  secretary." 

The  proyisional  nodded. 

"  And  will  not  act  as  chairman  unless  I  resign." 

Another  nod. 

''WeU,  gentlemen,  g^ve  yourselves  no  concern 
aboat  that    I  will  resign." 

"*  You  are  a  gentleman  in  reality,"  said  No.  1. 

'^  You  have  saved  the  society,"  said  No.  2. 

"  We  will  never  forget  it,"  said  No.  3. 

"The  truth  is,  gentlemen,  before  Mr.  Graham 
got  his  windfall  I  was  obliged  to  use  diligence 


astic.  On  sitting  do^sn,  Ludovicko  was  placed  on 
the  right  of  the  croupier,  fair  in  the  face  of  the 
chairman;  and  then  the  business  of  the  evening 
commenced.  On  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  John 
gave  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  then  prosperity  to  the 
society ;  but  all  his  exhibitions  were  received  with 
freezing  coldness.  In  due  time  the  croupier  pro- 
posed the  chairman ;  no  one  appeared  willing  to 
rise  to  the  toast;  but  Ludovicko  stood  up,  and 
then  all  followed  his  example.  Subsequently,  Mr. 
Grant  and  the  legal  profession  was  proposed,  which 
was  received  with  much  cheering;  and  then 
Ludovicko  spoke  in  reply,  and  was  listened  to 
amidst  great  applause.  In  short,  John  was  well 
punished.  But  one  thing  annoyed  him  and  ano- 
ther rogue  in  the  company  beyond  measure ;  and 
this  was  the  looks  of  Ludovicko.  We  have  more 
than  once  referred  to  the  peculiar  expression  of 
this  singular  man.  When  fixed  on  any  person  for 
a  length  of  time,  the  eye,  first  careless,  gradually 
assumed  a  look  of  intense  meaning,  the  pupil 
dilated,  and  then  came  the  basilifik  effect,  the 
a^dnst  him.  I  acted  professionally ;  but  it  is  a '  victim  becoming  the  subject  of  a  mysterious  terror, 
mkfortone  in  our  business  that  we  are  often  sup- '  as  if  the  owner  of  that  evil  eye  were  suddenly  to 

"   ■       "  -  John 

felt  that 


poed  to  act  from  personal  motives.    That  is  his  j  burst  upon  him,  and  inflict  a  deadly  injury, 
mistake.    I  can  make  allowance  for  it,  both  as  a  Graham  quailed  like  a  child  whenever  he  f< 


man  and  a  Ohristian." 


quailed 
eye  upon  him,  a  thrill  went  through  his  bones ;  and 

"  We  are  going  to  dine  at  the  *  Eagle'  next  Thurs- '  a  cold  moisture  came  out  upon  his  forehead,  as  if 
day;  and  we  are  so  sorry  that  we  shall  have  to  the  dews  of  night  were  settling  down  upon  him. 
loee  your  company."  John  exaggerated  its  influence ;   for  conscience, 

"I  am  not  much  given  to  public  dinners,  Mr.  which  makes  cowards  of  all  evil-doers,  told  him 
Wixon;  but  if  my  company  is  of  any  use  to  you  that  he  had  wantonly  insulted  Ludovicko.  He 
I  shall  be  glad  to  attend,  always  provided  your '  saw,  too,  that  all  the  company  was  against  him, 
chairman  does  not  object"  and  he  had  a  mysterious  premonition  that  Ludo- 

^  The  entertainment  is  to  be  public,  and  none  vicko  intended  him  some  evil ;  but  still  the  eye 
can  object"  j  was  in  itself  potent  to  terrify  and  alarm.    The 

**  Very  well.  I  shall  be  there.  By  the  way,  I  other  member  of  the  company  on  whom  Ludovicko 
may  as  well  pay  you  my  subscription  as  a  member."  i  bent  his  looks  was  Wainright     He  had  his  sus- 

And  putting  the  money  into  their  hands,  Ludo-  picions  of  that  gentleman  from  the  first,  for  Wain- 
vicko  bowed  them  out ;  the  whole  three  going '  right  had  tried  to  overreach  him  in  settling 
avay  with  the  impression,  that  if  there  ever  was  a '  accounts.  He  had  been  struck  by  tlie  pilot^s  ac- 
meek  and  injured  man  on  the  earth,  or  one  in '  count  of  the  shipwreck,  the  inconsistent  statements 
whom  the  beatitudes  more  fully  centred  than  in '  of  Copperas  the  captain,  and,  above  all,  by  the 


anodier,  it  was  their  ex-secretary,  Mr.  Ludovicko 
Grant  The  story  got  wind,  and  there  was  a  great 
reaction  in  Ludovicko's  favour.  He  was  not  ex- 
actly what  might  have  been  called  a  popular  man, 
but  it  was  thought  that  he  had  been  most  unhand- 
somely treated ;  and  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands,  that 
if  Ludovicko  did  in  some  degree  deserve  to  get  over 
the  fingers,  John  Graham  had  not  exactly  such  clean 
hands  himself  as  to  entitle  him  to  be  tibe  adminis- 
trator of  the  law.  Ludovicko,  too,  had  been  blamed 
for  being  revengeful ;  but  his  disinterested  conduct 
gave  the  lie  to  this  aspersion :  and  he  now,  for  the 
fint  time,  stood  decidedly  high  in  public  esti- 
mation. 

As  the  dinner  drew  near,  it  was  thought  that  it 
woold  be  injured  by  Mr.  Graham  being  chairman ; 
hut  ae  many  people  are  fond  of  public  dinners,  and 
SB  it  was  known  that  Ludovicko  was  to  be  present, 
nomerous  gnests  were  present  from  mere  curiosity. 
At  last  the  day  came ;  and  it  was  remarked  that, 
as  the  company  assembled  in  the  ante-room,  the 
greetings  to  Mr.  Graham  wore  few  and  cold,  while 
tliOBe  to  Ludovicko  were  numerous  and  enthusi- 


treating  of  his  nephew.  Ludovicko  watched  for 
indications ;  and  as  the  glistening  eye  ever  and 
anon  settled  on  Wainright,  the  latter  thought  to 
himself  that  it  wotdd  not  be  well  to  allow  himself 
to  be  terrified  by  it,  as  that  was  an  eye  which,  if 
allowed,  would  search  his  soul  to  the  inmost  core ; 
and  dragging  its  evil  designs  from  their  slimy 
recesses,  reveal  them  to  the  light  of  day.  Had  the 
honest  farmers  and  burghers,  as  they  quaffed  and 
laughed,  known  that  three  such  rogues  were  amongst 
them^  they  would  have  fled  the  place  as  scared 
men ;  but,  in  mercy,  the  intents  of  dark  minds  are 
shrouded  up  from  all  except  Him  who  is  invisible, 
and  whom  therefore  ignorantly  they  do  not  dread. 
Graham  was  the  cowardly,  Wainright  the  accom- 
plished. Grant  the  crafty  villain ;  but  there  they 
sat  among  simple-hearted  and  virtuous  people, 
without  let  or  hindrance;  and  for  this  obvious 
reason,,  that  the  tares  and  the  wheat  are  allowed  to 
grow  together  for  a  time. 

Ludovicko  ro3e  at  an  early  hour,  and  many  re- 
spectable parties  rose  with  him.  The  chairman 
sat  still,  thinking  it  would  be  infra  dig,  for  him  to 
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take  bis  cue  from  Ludovicko.  He  hod  better, 
bowevcr,  bave  gone  away,  for  his  dignity  snfFered 
sorely  by  his  remaining.  When  so  many  guests 
had  retired,  the  residuary  company  got  restive, 
and  several  parties  not  belonging  to  the  original 
assemblage  were  allowed  to  come  in,  by  favour  of 
the  waiters.  Probably  among  these  were  Morison, 
Eankin,  and  Skipton ;  the  latter  being  unusually 
disposed  for  frolic.  As  the  night  advanced,  and 
the  revellers  became  noisy  and  combative,  John 
gradually  lost  all  power  of  control.  He  was  about 
to  intimate  his  withdrawal,  when,  being  rudely 
jostled  behind  by  some  departing  bacchanalian,  he 
looked  round,  and  received  a  fig  which  Skipton 
had  aimed  at  a  sleeping  guest. 

Turning  angrily  round  to  discover  where  the 
missile  came  from,  a  nut  intentionally  thrown  from 
the  thumb-battery  of  Bankin  struck  him  on  the 
cheek.  John  could  stand  this  no  longer ;  he  made 
his  bow,  and  walked  o£f  unmissed  in  the  general 
confusion.  The  conspirators  followed  him,  and  as 
he  entered  his  carriage  a  huge  orange  struck  his 
hat  Rankin  and  Skipton  mounted  behind  the 
vehicle,  Skipton  promising  to  introduce  them  to 
the  maidens  of  the  citadel  by  a  loop-hole  unknown 
to  the  old  housekeeper.  Morison  was  about  to 
join  them ;  but,  receiving  a  tap  from  Wainright, 
he  remained  behind. 


CHAITER  XVIII. 

RE-UNION. 

Exactly  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  winter  quarter 
Miss  Sarah  Graham  entered  the  finishing  boarding 
establiijhment  at  Taliss  Bank,  near  St  David's, 
conducted  by  Miss  Priscilla  Starch,  assisted  by  a 
numerous  staff  of  professors,  lecturers,  and  gover- 
nesses. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  there 
attracted  the  same  attention  that  she  had  done  in 
Paulton ;  for,  as  her  mother  truly  predicted,  there 
were  so  many  young  ladies  there,  and  of  such 
varied  attractions,  tliat  unless  the  properties  of  any 
one  of  them  were  decidedly  culminating  they  had 
no  chance  of  being  particularly  distinguished. 
Many  of  Miss  Starch's  "young  friends'*  were 
richer  than  Sarah,  many  of  diem  more  cunning  in 
fashionable  accomplishments,  and  really,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  some  of  them  had  more  strik- 
ing figures  and  prettier  faces.  Edward  Turner 
could  not  have  been  brought  to  believe  this  fact ; 
but  we  are  not,  as  faithful  historians,  bound  to 
adhere  to  the  diction  of  love-sick  young  gentle- 
men. All  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  his  situation 
are  prone  to  exaggeration,  and,  to  the  end  of  time, 
will  insist  on  seeing,  and  on  others  seeing,  qualities 
in  their  beaux  and  belles  which  exist  only  in  their 
own  heated  imaginations.  Strange  is  the  affection 
between  the  sexes.  If  a  girl  is  a  romp,  her  lover 
thinks  it  is  a  bewitching  eccentricity ;  if  a  young 
man  is  dissipated,  it  is  only  an  exuberance  of  spirit 
in  the  eye  of  his  mistress.  If  a  ]ady*s  nose  inclines 
to  the  pug,  it  gives  tone  to  the  countenance ;  if  a 
gentleman  has  a  squint,  he  is  set  down  as  intel- 
lectual. Happy  principle,  that  in  a  world  unde- 
niably endo\vcd  with  a  reasonable  share  of  thorns 


and  thistles  a  disposition  should  exist  to  convert 
blemishes  into  graces.  Edward,  and  indeed  nobodvi 
required  much  of  the  ideal  in  order  to  regard  Sarah 
as  a  beautiful  girl.  Still  in  her  teens,  her  long 
flaxen  hair  fell  in  massive  ringlets  over  a  brow  of 
uncommon  openness ;  the  mouth,  the  exponent  of 
the  feelings,  was  indicative  of  the  purest  benevo- 
lence; the  bright  blue  eye  beamed  intelligence,  and 
tlie  whole  face  was  that  of  a  sensible,  pure-minded, 
loveable  young  woman.  More  cannot  be  said.  In 
conduct  she  gave  Miss  Starch  no  trouble ;  and  that 
lady  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  kind  of  domes- 
tic insubordination  of  which  she  was  accused  by 
]Mrs.  Grahana.  With  the  other  yoimg  ladies  she 
was  a  general  favourite,  unobtrusiveness  and  good 
temper  being  qualities  which  gain  friends  as  well 
within  as  without  the  walls  of  a  boarding-school. 
The  young  lady  with  whom  Sarah  most  associated 
was  Amelia  Patei-son,  who,  in  age  and  tastes,  with 
the  addition  of  more  liveliness,  bore  considerable 
resemblance  to  herself.  Amelia  belonged  to  the 
city,  her  father  being  one  of  the  professors  in  the 
University,  and,  in  consequencf",  she  only  attended 
the  classes  throughout  the  day.  It  was  arranged 
between  the  two  young  ladies  that  Sarah,  with  the 
permission  of  Miss  Starch,  should  visit  the  Pater- 
sons  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  Of  course, 
in  addition  to  small  entertainments,  there  was  to 
be  one  grand  evening  party,  in  order,  as  Mrs. 
Paterson  affectionately  said,  that  the  young  people 
might  have  a  dance.  Sarah  assisted  at  the  making 
up  of  the  invitation-cards,  and  gi*eat  was  the  con- 
sumption of  coloured  note-paper,  cx)loured  enve- 
lopes, and  coloured  wax  on  the  blessed  occasion,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  burning  of  tapers  during  the 
blessed- day. 

"  I  wonder,  mamma,  how  it  is,"  said  Miss  Pater- 
son, **  that  papa  so  seldom  asks  any  of  his  students 
to  our  parties.  There's  Dr.  Triangle,  now ;  when- 
ever he  has  a  rout  he  has  a  lot  of  nice  students — 
some  of  them  even  taking  the  shine  out  of  the 
officers;  and  then  they  call  there,  and  arm  the 
Triangles  to  church  and  nuirket  Now,  here  we 
are  dull  all  the  year  round." 

*'  Papa  is  too  tight-laced  upon  that  point  But 
here  he  comes  to  answer  for  himself.  Papa, 
Amelia  wants  you  to  ask  some  of  your  students 
for  Thursday  evening." 

"  Nonsense,  mamma,"  replied  the  learned  pro- 
fessor. 

"She  says  that  Dr.  Triangle's  people  always 
have  them." 

"I  do  not  know  what  may  take  place  at  Dr. 
Triangle's ;  but  I  know  that  when  I  was  a  student 
many  of  us  were  asked  to  Dr.  Hypothenuse's,  and 
I  know  what  the  opinion  of  the  class  was  concern- 
ing them." 

«  What  was  it,  papa?— do  tell  us,"  said  tlie  curious 
Amelia. 

"  Do  you  insist  on  knowing,  Amelia?" 

« I  do." 

«  Well,  then,  the  on  dit  was,  that  the  rich  stu- 
dents  only  were  asked,  and  they  were  so  honoured 
in  order  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  up  to  the  misses." 

"  For  shame,  papa !    And  before  Miss  Graham, 
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too!     I  really  am  sarpriscd  at  you,"   said  the 
mother, 

**  Truth  is  truth,"  rejoined  the  undaunted  pundit. 
*  But,  by  the  way,  I  have  one  student,  a  very  clever 
fellow,  that  I  mean  to  pay  some  attention  to  durmg 
the  Bession,  and  I  shall  ask  him." 

"You  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble,  after  the 
explanation  you  have  given/'  said  the  dame  tartly. 

"  Don*t  be  alarmed,  mamma ;  I  mean  to  ask  him 
entirely  on  my  own  account  He  is  such  a  hard 
8tndeDt»  that  I  question  if  he  will  come ;  or,  if  he 
shonld,  depend  on  it  he  will  not  elope  either  with 
Miea  Graham  or  Amelia.  Our  hard  students  are 
never  gallants." 

'^  0\  mamma !  let  him  come  by  all  means/'  said 
Amelia.  "  Papa's  favourites  are  all  such  oddities  ; 
depend  on  it,  we  shall  have  as  much  fim  as  we 
bad  last  year  with  the  astronomical  schoolmaster 
who  asked  yon  about  Jupiter's  moons." 

The  introduction  of  tea  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
versation ;  and  after  tlie  sun  had  risen  and  set  the 
requisite  number  of  times,  the  great  Thursday 
eame  round.  The  young  Patersons  commenced 
dreeing  and  preparations  at  an  early  hour ;  and, 
as  there  was  much  to  do,  Sarah  lent  her  aid  with 
great  alacrity,  and  caught  the  glow  of  the  general 
hilarity  that  prevailed.  At  length,  sharp  by  seven, 
everything  was  ready ;  and  then  what  a  ringing 
oi  bells,  opening  and  shutting  of  doors  began ! 
Announcements  of  professors,  doctors,  captains, 
and  misters  without  end.  In  the  ver>'  heat  of  the 
bu^c,  the  servant,  in  what  seemed  to  Sarah  a  voice 
of  very  thunder,  called  out, "  Mr.  Edward  Turner  I" 

Sarah  gasped  for  breath,  and  curiously,  yet 
trembling  with  agitation,  looked  towards  the  door ; 
and,  sure  enough,  in  came  Edward  in  propria 
pa-sona,  but  how  changed !  No  more  the  timid 
lad,  but"  the  Felf-composed  youth,  with  the  stamp 
and  air  of  manhood,  as  w  ell  as  the  look  and  bearing 
of  a  gentleman.  Quick  in  his  perceptions,  Edward 
had  not  been  at  college  many  days  till  he  discovered 
that  his  rustic  air  attracted  attention,  not  only 
amongst  the  students,  but  amongst  the  people  fre- 
v}neQting  Mr.  Uodges*s  house,  to  which  he  was 
oilen  invited ;  and  he  had  the  good  sense  to  dis- 
cover that  in  his  new  position  polish  was  necessary 
to  success  as  well  as  solid  acquirement  He  there- 
fore applied  some  of  the  funds  furnished  by 
Hodges  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  lessons  in 
dancing,  fencing,  gymnastics ;  and  the  result  in  Ae 
case  of  one  naturally  of  graceful  habits  told  rapidly 
on  his  appearance. 

The  professor  accosted  and  took  him  up  to  his 
(sauly  circle  in  order  to  be  introduced.  When 
he  saw  Sarah,  the  floor  appeared  hollow  beneath 
hi«  fee^  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  scene ; 
for  Sarah,  in  her  turn,  felt  as  if  she  was  about 
to  Bwoon.  But  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talking 
and  noise  in  the  room,  other  guests  had-  to  be 
introduced  to  the  family,  and  so,  having  received 
the  hand  of  Mrs.  Paterson,  Edward  bowed  ceremo- 
niODsIy  to  Amelia  and  Saiah  and  passed  on. 

A  multitude  of  emotions  passed  throiigh  the 
mind  of  Edward  on  finding  himself  under  the 
ame  roof  with  Sarah,  and  for  the  first  time  meet- 
in;  her  on  terms  nearly  approadhbg  to  equalit}% 


How  to  act  in  the  circumstances  he  coiild  not  for 
the  world  determine.  "I  might  address  her/' 
thought  he,  "but  it  would  be  taking  an  un- 
generous advantage  of  an  accidental  interview; 
and  might  it  not  also  be  abusing  the  professor's 
hospitality  by  converting  it  into  an  occasion  for 
intruding  on  the  privacy  of  a  young  lady  who  has 
already  experienced  the  displeasure  of  her  relations 
on  my  account  ?  No ;  I  do  not  know  who  may  be 
here,  and  if  I  were  to  accost  her  it  might  bring 
her  into  further  trouble,  or  she  might  think  me 
presumptuous,  and  I  would  fall  in  her  estimation 
for  ever.  I  wish  I  had  never  come  here  at  all>  or 
that  I  could  decently  get  out  again." 

Edward's  diplomacy  for  the  evening  consisted 
in  trying  to  get  glimpses  of  Sarah  without  being 
seen.  But,  unfortunately,  Sarah  was  trying  the 
same  game  with  him ;  and  as  a  candle  cannot 
bum  at  both  ends,  so,  both  trying  to  see  without 
being  seen,  the  consequence  was  that  both  were 
very  much  disappointed;  or,  if  they  did  occa- 
sionally get  a  sight  of  each  other,  the  moment 
they  did  so  their  eyes  met,  and  both  being 
frightened  at  this  phenomenon,  the  pastime  of 
hide-and-seek  became  most  wearisome. 

"  He  does  not  care  for  me  now  1"  thought 
Sarah.  "  He  has  met  with  other  girls  cleverer  than 
I  am,  and  they  have  put  me  out  of  his  head.  He 
will  be  spoilt  by  these  young  ladies  in  the  comer, 
they  are  all  making  so  much  of  him.  I  know  he 
docs  not  care  for  money,  and  I  fancy  he  wishes 
that  I  should  see  what  talent  can  accomplish  with- 
out wealth.  Perhaps  he  has  never  forgiven  me 
for  trying  to  offer  him  money !  Alas  I  ho  little 
knows  how  glad  I  would  have  been  one  day  if 
anybody  had  given  me  the  sum  I  intended  for 
him  I  Oh,  I  know  it ;  he  takes  me  to  be  like  the 
Paulton  girls,  all  show  and  nothing  else !  He  is 
esteemed  here  wherever  he  goes,  and  means  to 
tell  me  that  he  is  now  receiving  his  true  deserts. 
He  is  away  to  another  circle.  Oh,  gracious,  he 
is  coming  this  way !  O  Amelia — (this  aloud) — 
this  end  is  getting  hot — please  come  along.  Poor 
fellow — (this  aside) — ^he  has  stopped  short  when 
he  saw  me  going !  Well,  now,  it  was  stupid  in 
me  to  go  off;  perhaps  he  intended  speaking.  Now 
he  is  off  altogether.  If  he  comes  this  way  again 
I  will  stop,  although  I  should  die  on  the  sp6t  I" 

"  Bless  me,  papa/'  said  Amelia,  "  what  has  be- 
come of  your  awkward  student?" 

"  I  introduced  you  to  him  half-an-hour  ago." 

"  I  never  saw  him.    Did  youj  Sarah,  dear?" 

"  I  saw  no  awkward  student !"  replied  Sarah, 
with  a  visible  pout  on  her  cherry  mouth. 

"  Where  is  he,  papa?" 

"  Laughing  there  with  the  three  Miss  Tri- 
angles." 

"  What !  that  handsome  fellow  ^vith  the  fine 
brown  hair  and  spectacles?  Sarah,  in  your  ear, 
my  love.  I  liave  been  admiring  that  youth  the 
whole  night !  Papa,  do  you  think  you  have  been 
paying  him  sufficient  attention,  considering  that 
he  ia  the  only  one  of  your  students  here,  and  can 
know  few  people  ?" 

**  Upon  my  word,  Amelia,  I  daresay  you  are 
right;  although  I  find  that  my  diligent  friend. 
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notwithstanding  Yds  midnight  oil,  contrivea  to 
make  himself  pretty  much  at  home.  Stay  here, 
and  I  will  fetch  him.  I  see  the  Triangles  are  off 
to  the  officers." 

"  My  trial  1"  thought  Sarah ;  and  she  trembled 
from  head  to  foot 

"  Dear  me,  Sarah,"  said  the  nnconscions  Amelia, 
''what  a  curious  subject  yon  are !  The  other  mi- 
nute you  were  complaining  of  heat,  and  now 
your  teeth  are  chattering  as  if  you  were  in 
Siberia  r 

**  I  don't  feel  well.    Let  us  go,  Amelia." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort  Papa  is  bringing  that 
nice  fellow  here,  and  I  mean  to  have  a  talk  with 
himP 

Up  came  the  profeeaor  and  Edward,  the  lovers 
feeling  that  the  cannon's  mouth  would  have  been 
felicity  compared  with  this  meeting. 

"  We  have  a  majority  of  ladies.  Turner,  by 
some  mishap ;  and  some  of  our  friends  here,"  said 
the  professor,  "  complain  that  there  has  not  been 
enough  of  dancing." 

Edward  took  the  hint,  and,  with  much  defer- 
ence, asked  if  he  might  be  honoured  to  have  Miss 
Paterson  as  a  partner  for  the  next  quadrille. 

Sarah  turned  warm  at  this  announcement ;  ano- 
ther gentleman  asked  her  hand  for  a  second 
quadrille  in  a  different  part  of  the  room,  aud  so 
she  could  not  even  dance  in  the  same  set 

The  quadrille  over,  Amelia  hung  on  Edward's 
arm  for  some  time,  and  the  two  conversed  long 
and  earnestly.  On  quitting  him,  Amelia  hastened 
to  Sarah,  and  twitted  her  on  looking  cross.  Sarah 
denied,  and  said  something  about  having  had  a 
dull  partner.  "  That  was  not  my  misfortune  I" 
said  Amelia.  "  Turner  is  a  jewel  of  a  man,  and 
so  free  from  conceit  and  forwardness  like  young 
men  of  his  age.  Do  you  know,  Sarah,  I  have  a 
good  mind  to  set  my  cap  for  this  person  I  I  am 
told  he  is  poor,  but  old  Hodges  has  taken  a  fancy 
for  him.  Besideo,  papa  says  he  is  so  clever  and 
well-behaved,  that  he  is  sure  to  get  on  even  with- 
out help.  But,  dear  me,  girl,  how  funny  yon  are 
looking  to-night,  to  be  sure !  Has  anything  vexed 
you  ?" 

"  Nothing ;  but,  altogether,  I  don't  feel  quite 
well." 

Diiring  the  college  session,  Edward  again  met 
Sarah  at  a  party,  and  in  circumstances  more  favour- 
able than  at  the  rout  of  the  professor's  lady.  An 
early  friend  of  Miss  Starch  came  to  live  with  Miss 
Hodges,  the  sister  and  housekeeper  of  Edward's 
patron.  Miss  Starch  was  invited  to  meet  her  at 
dinner,  and  was  requested  to  bring  some  of  her 
young  ladies  with  her ;  and  as  Sarah  had  no  ac- 
quaintances in  the  town  except  the  Patersons,  she 
and  another  young  lady  were  selected  as  com- 
panions for  the  occasion.  Edward  was  also  in- 
vited, and,  the  party  being  small,  ample  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  conversation  and  contact ; 
but  again  Edward  avoided  all  intercourse  with 
Sarah,  except  what  common  politeness  rendered 
necessary.  In  the  course  of  talking;  Miss  Starch 
happened  to  allude  to  Miss  Graham  as  coming 
from  Paulton. 

^'Oh,  then  she  will  be  a  townswoman  of  our 


friend  Edward.  I  say,  Turner,  have  you  met 
Miss  Graham  before  ?' 

''  Yes,"  replied  Edward,  with  considerable  con- 
fusion and  hesitation. 

'^  You  don't  seem  as  if  you  knew  each  other." 

''No,  I  had  not  the  honour  of  meetmg  Miss 
Graham,  in  Paulton,  on  terms  of  intimacy." 

"  No ;  and  you  do  not  appear  inclined  to  do  bo 
yet  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Graham,  but  you 
are  not  looking  well,  if  I  can  apply  such  a  phrase 
to  a  young  lady  of  your  appearance.  Edward, 
help  Miss  Graham  to  some  wine." 

''Pray  don't  trouble  yourself,  sir,"  said  Miss 
Starch.  "  Miss  Graham,  come  with  me  to  the  next 
room ;  perhaps.  Miss  Hodges,  you  will  show  us 
the  way." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Miss  Hodges ;  and  Edward, 
shaking  visibly,  opened  the  door  for  them. 

On  being  revived  with  a  glass  of  water,  Mit^s 
Starch  commenced  a  catechetical  examination  with 
great  solemnity. 

**  Miss  Graham,  was  that  yoimg  man  ever  in  a 
druggist's  shop  in  Paulton  ?' 

**  He  was,  ma'am." 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  me.  Miss  Graham?  It 
was  very  cruel  of  you  to  put  me  in  a  false  position 
professionally." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  ma'am." 

**  Your  mother,  Mrs.  Graham,  wrote  me,  that  in 
sending  yon  here,  one  of  the  objects  she  had  in 
view  was  to  keep  you  out  of  the  way  of  that  young 
man." 

'*  But  I  did  not  know  that.  Miss  Starch  I" 

**  You  might,  however,  have  conjectured.  Oh, 
goodness  me  1  that  I,  who  have  been  so  successfiil 
in  guiding  the  studies  of  the  yoimg,  and  who  have 
got  a  name  for  the  propriety  and  demeanour  of  my 
pupils  even  in  the  colonies,  that  I  should  have 
been  entrapped  into  allowing  clandestine  corres- 
pondence under  my  very  eyes  1" 

«  Miss  Starch,'*  replied  Sarah,  with  great  firm- 
ness, "yxm  do  me  injustice,  and  give  yourself  un- 
necessary alarm.  I  have  seen  the  young  man 
only  once,  and  then  at  Amelia  Paterson's,  and  both 
by  mere  accident ;  and  he  has  not  spoken  a  word 
to  me  that  you  and  the  whole  world  might  not 
have  heard." 

"  But  he  may  have  written  ?" 

"  He  has  not  written !  Indeed,  I  do  not  think 
that  he  cares  a  straw  for  me,  and  always  takes  care 
to  avoid  me." 

"  A  mere  wile  to  make  you  jealous.  Oh,  my 
dear,  you  do  not  know  the  men.  But,  however 
that  may  be,  I  am  answerable  to  your  mother,  SaraJi ; 
do  you  therefore  give  me  your  word  of  honour 
that  you  will  not  see,  or  write  to,  this  young  man 
secretly  ?" 

"  I  do." 

«  Well,  then,  that  is  settled ;  I  know  T  can  trust 
you.  Now,  Miss  Hodges,  you  must  dine  with  us 
to-morrow ;  I  thought  so  much  of  that  young  man 
that  I  asked  him  too ;  but,  of  course,  he  must  not 
coma  Will  you  or  your  brother  kindly  put  him 
off  with  some  excuse  or  other?" 

«  My  brother  thinks  so  much  of  him,  that  if  yon 
ask  him  to  do  anything  so  unkind,  he  will  take  it 
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nay  mndi  amias,  and  perhApe  not  dine  with  you 

''Well,  von,  M»  HodgeB,  can  do  it    I  am  a 
profeadonu  person,  yon  know." 

"I  am  a  profeeaional  person,  too,  for  I  keep  my 
bro&ef  a  lionse,  and  I  wonM  not  offend  him  by 
meddling  with  Edward.  Besides,  I  respect  him 
myself;  had  I  been  yonng,  he  is  jnst  the  sort  of 
person  I  wonld  have  taken  for  a  husband." 

**  Exeoae  me.  Miss  Hodges,  that  is  not  language 
fit  to  be  used  before  one  of  my  pupils  as  yet  un- 
initiated in  the  ways  of  the  world." 

'^  Fiddlestick !"  said  the  more^plain-than-pleasant 

IGsB  Hodges.     '^  I  have  always  said  to  you,  that 

you  treat  your  pupils  too  much  like  children.  The 

lassie  keos  as  much  about  those  things  as  ever 

she  will;  and  whatever  her  mother  may  think,  or 

whatever  Edward  may  have  been  in  a  gabbing  place 

hke  Paolton,  she  might  be  very  proud  to  get  him. 

But  the  bell  has  rung  twice  for  hot  water,  and 

Dobody  answering  it"     And  so  off  went  Miss 

Hlodgeft. 

**  For  my  sake,  Miss  Graham,  pay  no  attention 

I       to  Miss  Hodges;  she  means  well,  but  you  see  she 

\m  foolish  notions,  and  a  very  absurd  way  of 

^      expTOflsing  them.     I  wish  we  were  out  of  this 

ioBK." 

i        On  leaving"  the  room  and  crossing  the  lobby, 

ibey  met  Edward-    *'  A  word  with  you,  sir,  if  you 

pleise.    Miss  Graham,  pass  on,"  said  Miss  Starch. 

"Will  you,  sir,  without  asking  any  questions,  con- 

fflder  the  invitation  I  gave  you  for  to-morrow  re- 

cafledr 

'•'Madam/'  answered  Edward,  ^I  have  so  high 
an  opinion  o£  your  views  of  propriety,  that  I  shall 


regard  it  as  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  accede  to 
them." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  I  may  afterwards  have  an 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  your  politeness." 

"  Your  present  good  opinion  is  of  itself  a  suffi- 
cient reward ; "  and  Edward  bowed  himself  to 
the  ground. 

"Miss  Hodges  is  not  far  wrong,"  thought  Miss 
Starch ;  ^'  he  is  a  gentleman  in  mind  and  manners, 
sure  enough.  As  to  birth — ^hem — I  must  not  forget 
what  I  was  myself." 

Once  more  Edward  saw  Sarah  alone,  and  on  the 
street  leading  out  to  Taliss  Bank. 

"  Should  I  speak  ?  "  thought  he. 

"  Will  he  speak  ?"  thought  she. 

Alas !  alas !  infirmity  of  purpose,  arising  from 
very  depth  of  attachment,  again  did  its  work,  and, 
blushing  scarlet,  he  simply  touched  his  hat  Sarah , 
paling  as  usual  when  the  critical  time  came,  red- 
dened when  she  saw  him  pass. 

"  I  shall  presently  go  mad  with  love  or  hate  \ 
Would  that  I  knew  his  thoughts !  If  he  despised 
me,  I  might  contrive  to  despise  him  too.  No ;  I 
could  not  do  that.  I  could  never  school  my  heart 
to  despise  him  who  is  its  idol.  But  why  does  he 
not  speak  ?  He  may  have  heard  of  my  pledge  to 
Miss  Starch ;  but  I  am  just  about  going  away,  and 
one  word  now  would  have  been  no  sin.  If  he 
were  less  proud,  I  think  he  would  love  me,  or  had 
I  been  poor,  like  Amelia  Paterson,  I  think  he 
would  do  it  I  cannot  live  this  way;  I  must 
know  the  worst  at  once.  I  might  make  Amelia 
my  confidant  No,  that  would  not  do — she  loves 
him  too." 

And  Sarah  never  told  her  love. 
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A  TALE   OF  MEXICO. 


At  the  commenoeinent  of  the  last  year's  fishery, 

there  was  a  man  whom,  go  wherever  I  would,  I 

via  always  certain  to  meet    Like  myself,  he  was 

a  ^ver,  and  like  myself  moreover,  he  pretended  to 

We  i»  Bomfine,  bnt  went  simply  by  the  name  of 

EaheL      At  the   cleansing-trough,  beneath  the 

sQilaoe  of  the  sea,  no  matter  where  it  was,  we 

were  always  thrown  together,  so  that  we  quickly 

beoime  intimate;  and  his  remarkable  skill  as  a 

direr  had  inspired  me  with  considerable  esteem 

for  him.     Alike  courageous  as  skilful,  he  snapped 

his  fingers  at  the  sharks,  deckring  his  power  to 

isdmidate  them  by  a  particular  expression  of  the 

eye.  In  fine,  he  was  a  fearless  diver,  an  industrious 

workman,  and,  above  all,  a  most  jovial  comrade. 

Matters  went  smoothly  enough  between  us,  till 
Ae  day  wh^i  a  girl  and  her  mother  took  up  their 
abode  at  the  island  EspirituBante.^  Some  business 
fiiat  I  had  to  transact  with  the  dealers  in  this 
idaiid  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her. 
I  feQ  desperately  in  love ;  and  as  I  enjoyed  a  certain 
amoont  of  reputation,  ndther  she  nor  her  mother 

*  IfZaad  io  tbe  Gulf  of  California,  famous  for  the  quantity  of 
07»ter4eda  and  the  qnalitj  of  the  pearls. 


looked  with  an  unfavourable  eye  on  my  suit  or  my 
presents.  When  the  day's  work  was  over,  and 
everybody  supposed  me  asleep  in  my  hut,  I  swam 
across  to  the  island,  whence  I  returned  about  an 
hour  after  midnight  without  my  absence  being  at 
all  surmised. 

Some  days  had  elapsed  since  my  first  nocturnal 
visit  to  Espiritu  Sante,  when,  as  I  was  one  morning 
going  to  the  fishery  just  before  daybreak,  I  met 
one  of  those  old  crones  who  pretend  to  be  able  to 
charm  the  sharks  by  their  spells.  She  was  seated 
near  my  hut,  and  appeared  to  be  watching  my 
arrival.  As  she  perceived  me,  she  exclaimed, 
"  How  fares  it  with  my  son,  Jos^  Juan  ?" 

"  Good  morning,  mother  I"  I  replied,  and  was 
passing  on,  when  she  approached  me,  and  said, 
"  Listen  to  me,  Joe^  Juan ;  I  have  to  speak  to  you 
of  that  which  nearly  concerns  you." 

"  Nearly  concerns  me  1"  I  repeated,  in  great 
surprise. 

"  Yes.  Do  you  deny  that  your  heart  is  in  the 
island  of  Espiritu  Sante,  or  tbat  you  cross  the 
strait  every  night  to  see  and  converse  with  her  on 
whom  you  have  bestowed  your  love  ?' 
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"  How  know  you  that  ?" 

**  No  niAttcr ;  I  know  it  well.  Jos^  Juan,  for 
you  this  voyage  is  fraught  with  a  twofold  peril. 
The  foes  whom  my  charms  can  hold  harmless 
during  the  day  only  lie  in  wait  for  you  each  night 
beneath  the  waves ;  on  the  shore,  foes  more  dan- 
gerous still,  and  over  whom  my  arts  are  powerless, 
dog  your  steps.  I  come  to  offer  you  my  aid  to 
combat  these  double  dangers." 

My  only  answer  vrtks  by  a  loud  laugh  of  con- 
tempt The  old  Indian's  eyes  sparkled  with 
{icndish  fury  as  she  exclaimed,  "  And  becanse  you 
are  witliout  faith,  you  deem  me  without  power  ? 
Be  it  so;  there  are  those  who  believe  in  the 
influence  you  but  scoff  at." 

As  she  spoke,  she  drew  from  her  pocket  a  little 
case  of  printed  cloth,  and  producing  amid  pearls 
of  inferior  value  one  of  a  large  size  and  brilliant 
w^ter,  she  replied,  "Know  you  aught  of  this?' 
It  was  one  I  had  given  to  Jesusita ;  for  such  was 
the  girl's  name. 

"  How  came  you  by  it  ?"  cried  I. 

The  witch  gave  me  a  look  of  hatred. 

"  How  came  I  by  it  ?  Why,  'twas  given  me  by 
a  damsel  tlie  fairest  that  ever  set  foot  on  these 
shores;  a  damsel  who  would  be  the  glory  and 
happiness  of  a  young  man,  and  who  came  to  crave 
my  protection — that  protection  you  hold  so  cheap — 
for  one  she  fondly  loves." 

'*  His  name !"  I  exclaimed,  with  a  fearful  sinking 
At  my  heart 

"  What  matters  it,"  jeeringly  returned  the  hag, 
**  since  his  name  is  not  Uie  one  you  bear  ?" 

I  hardly  know  how  I  resisted  the  impulse  to 
crush  the  cui'scd  witch  beneath  my  feet ;  but  after 
ji  moment's  reflection,  I  turned  my  back  to  her 
that  she  might  not  read  in  my  face  tlie  anguish  of 
my  soul,  and  coolly  saying,  "  You  are  a  lying  old 
<lotard,"  I  walked  on  to  the  fishery. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  which  seemed  as  if 
it  w^ould  never  close,  I  went  as  usual  to  Jesusita, 
and  the  welcome  she  gave  me  soon  dispelled  all 
kirking  siispicions.  I  felt  no  doubt  but  that  the 
old  woman,  in  resentment  of  my  contemptuous 
treatment,  had  purposely  deceived  me  as  to  the 
aame  of  him  for  whom  Jesusita  had  craved  that 
protection  which  I  had  despised. 

I  had  utterly  forgotten  my  scene  w^ith  the  witch, 
when,  one  niglit,  I  was  as  usual  crossing  the  strait 
on  my  return  home.  The  sky  was  dark  and 
lowering,  yet  not  so  cloudy  but  that  I  could  dis- 
tinguish amid  the  waves  something  w^hichrfrom 
its  manner  of  swimming,  I  could  make  out  to  be 
s  man.  The  object  was  alongside  of  me.  The 
old  crone  s  words  rushed  upon  my  memory,  and  I 
felt  a  thrill  of  agony  convulse  my  frame.  For  an 
enemy  I  cared  but  little ;  the  idea  that  I  had  a 
rival  unnerved  me  at  once. 

I  determined  to  ascertain  who  the  unknown 
might  be ;  and  not  wishing  to  be  seen,  I  swam 
under  water  in  his  du*ection.  When,  according  to 
my  calciUation,  we  must  have  crossed  each  other, 
he  above  and  I  below  the  surface,  I  rose  above 
water.  The  blood  had  rushed  to  my  head  with 
such  violenoe  as  to  render  me  unable  for  some  time 
to  distinguish  aught  amidst  the  darkness  beyond 


the  phosphorescent  light  that  played  upon  the  crest 
of  the  waves ;  unerring  signs  of  a  coming  storm. 
Nevertheless,  I  held  on  my  course  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Espiritu  Sante.  Some  few  minutes  elapsed 
ere  I  again  beheld  the  swimmer's  head.  He  clove 
the  waves  with  such  rapidity  tliat  I  could  scarce 
keep  pace  with  him.  But  one  alone  among  all  I 
knew  could  vie  with  me  in  swiftness ;  I  redoubled 
my  efforts,  and  soon  gained  so  much  on  him  as 
obliged  me  to  strike  out  less  quickly.  In  short,  I 
saw  him  land  upon  a  rock  and  ascend  it;  and  as  a 
flash  of  lightning  played  upon  sea  and  shore,  I 
recognised  the  face  of  Kafael.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
"were  we  doomed  to  cross  each  other's  path.  A 
feeling  of  hatred,  deadly  and  intense,  was  busy  at 
my  hearty  and  methought  it  were  well  we  met  but 
once  again.  However,  we  were  destined  to  meet 
on  one  more  occasion  than  I  had  reckoned  upon. 

At  first  I  determined  upon  calling  him  byname 
and  discovering  my  presence ;  but  there  are  mo- 
ments in  one's  life  when  our  actions  refuse  to 
second  the  will.  Spite  of  myself,  I  suffered  him  to 
pursue  his  way,  whilst  I  gained  the  eminence  he 
had  iust  quitted.  Thence  was  it  easy  for  me  to 
watch  his  course.  I  observed  him  take  the  same 
direction  I  was  so  wont  to  take,  then  knock  at  the 
door  of  that  hut  I  knew  so  well.  He  entered,  and 
disappeared. 

1  fancied  for  one  moment  I  heard,  home  along 
the  howling  of  the  gale,  tlie  old  witch's  scoffing 
laugh  as  she  croaked  out,  "What  matters  it  to 
you,  since  his  name  is  not  ihe  one  you  bear?"  and, 
looming  amid  the  darkness,  methought  I  saw  her 
shrivelled  and  withered  arm  stretched  out  in  the 
direction  of  Jesusita's  dwelling ;  and  I  rushed  for- 
wards, knife  in  liand.  A  few  strides,  and  I  stood 
before  the  door,  and  stooped  down  to  listen ;  but  I 
heard  nought  beyond  indistinct  murmurings.  I  had 
now  partially  recovered  my  sang-froid,  and  bent 
my  whole  thoughts  upon  revenge. 
.  I  drew  my  knife,  and  passed  it  along  a  stone  to 
assure  its  edge ;  but  I  did  so  with  such  careless- 
ness or  agitation  that  it  shivered  to  the  hilt  Thus 
deprived  of  the  sole  weapon  that  I  could  rely  upon 
for  my  revenge,  I  felt  that  I  had  not  an  instant  to 
lose.  I  ran  in  all  haste  to  the  beach,  and  unmoored 
a  boat  that  lay  alongside.  My  rage  renewed  my 
energies  :  I  crossed  the  strait,  rushed  to  my  hut, 
procured  another  knife,  and  again  set  out  to 
Espiritu  Sante.  The  gale  increased  in  violence. 
The  sea  gleamed  like  a  fiery  lake.  The  gavista  s 
wailing  cry  re-echoed  along  the  rocks ;  ihe  sea- 
wolf's  howl  was  heard  amid  the  darkness.  AH  at 
once  sounds  of  another  kind  broke  upon  my  ear'- 
they  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  very  bosom  o 
the  ocean.  I  listened ;  but  a  sudden  squall  over- 
powered the  confused  murmurings  of  the  waves, 
and  I  fancied  my  senses  had  deceived  me,  ^y^ 
some  seconds  afterwards,  the  cry  was  ^^V^  ' 
This  time  I  was  not  mistaken :  the  cry  I  heard  was 
that  of  a  human  being  in  the  very  extremity  w 
anguish  and  despair.  As  the  voice  proceeded  ^^o 
the  direction  of  the  island,  I  at  once  co^J^f  ^ed 
was  Rafael  who  was  calling  for  help.     I  ^^>^ 
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out,  but  looked  in  vain;  the  obscurity  was  too  thick, 
and  I  could  distingniBh  nothing.  Suddenly,*! 
again  heard  the  voice  exclaim,  ''Boat  ahoy,  for 
God's  blessed  sake ! " 

It  was  Rafael's  voice.  Tis  all  very  well  to  have 
Bwom  to  do  your  enemy  to  death,  to  wreak  your 
jist  revenge  on  him  who  has  so  bitterly  aggrieved 
you;  yet  when,  on  a  night  murky  and  dark  as  that 
his  tones  arise  from  forth  a  sea  swarming  with 
monsters,  and  when  those  tones  are  uttered  by  a 
fearless  man,  and,  albeit,  wrestling  in  mortal  peril, 
there  is  in  that  cry  of  last  anguish  somewhat  that 
strikes  awe  to  the  very  soul.  I  could  not  repress 
a  shudder. 

Bat  my  emotion  was  of  short  duration.  I  heard 
the  sounds  of  a  strong  arm  buffeting  the  waves, 
and  I  rowed  in  that  direction.  Amidst  a  luminous 
shower  of  spray  and  foam  I  discovered  Rafael. 
Singular  enough,  instead  of  availing  himself  of  his 
strength  to  gain  the  boat,  he  remained  stationary. 
I  quickly  perceived  the  cause.  At  some  distance 
from  him,  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
there  was  a  strong  phosphoric  light;  this  light  was 
slowly  making  way  towards  Rafael.  Right  well 
I  knew  what  that  light  portended;  it  streamed 
from  a  ^ntorera^  of  the  largest  size.  One  stroke 
of  the  oar,  and  I  was  close  to  Rafael :  he  uttered  a 
cry  as  he  perceived  me,  but  was  too  much  exhausted 
to  speak.  He  seized  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  by 
an  effort  of  despair,  but  his  arms  were  too  wearied 
to  enable  him  to  raise  his  body.  His  eyes,  though 
glazed  witb  fear,  yet  bore  so  expressive  a  glance 
as  they  encountered  mine,  that  I  seized  his  hands 
in  my  own,  and  pressed  them  forciblv  against  the 
sides  of  the  boat.  The  tintorera  still  gradually 
advanced.  For  a  moment,  but  one  brief  moment, 
Rafiael's  legs  hung  motionless;  he  uttered  a  piercing 
shriek,  his  eyes  closed,  his  hands  let  loose  their 
bold,  and  the  upper  part  of  his  body  fell  back  into 
the  sea.    The  shark  had  bitten  him  in  two. 

Aye !  I  might,  perchance,  have  grasped  hie  limbs 
too  firmly  in  mine,  possibly  I  prevented  him  from 
getting  into  the  boat,  but  my  knife  was  innocent 
of  his  blood ;  besides,  was  he  not  my  rival — per- 
chance my  successful  rival  ?  However,  scarcely  had 
he  disappeared  than  I  plunged  after  him;  for 
although  the  tintorera  had  riddedf  me  of  a  hated 
foe,  still  I  bore  it  a  grudge  for  its  brutal  pro- 
ceedings in  thus  suumiarily  disposing  of  poor 
BafaeL  Besides,  the  honour  of  the  corporation  of 
divers  was  at  stake.  Having  oncei  tasted  human 
flesh,  the  shark  would  doubtless  attack  us  in  turn. 
Well,  nothing  so  much  excites  the  ferocity  of  the 
tintorera  as  such  tempestuous  nights  as  the  one 
that  bore  its  silent  testimony  to  my  rival's  fate. 
A  viscous  substance  that  oozes  from  porous  holes 
around  the  monster^s  mouth  difiiises  itself  over  the 
sor&ce  of  the  skin,  rendering  them  as  luminous  as 
fire-flies,  and  this  particularly  during  a  thunder- 
storm. This  luminous  appearance  is  the  more 
Tisible  in  proportion  to  the  darkness  of  the  night 

*  Specifli  of  afaark  iiM»t  enecully  dreaded  b j  divers  for  pearls, 
wbtwe  io^iepidity  is  auch  tnat  they  fearlessly  attack  rU  othei 
ipedei. 


By  a  merciful  dispensation  of  nature,  they  are 
almost  unable  to  see;  so  that  the  silent  swimmer 
has  at  least  one  advantage  over  them.  Moreover, 
they  cannot  seize  their  prey  without  turning  on 
their  backs ;  so  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
that  a  courageous  man  and  a  skilfiil  swimmer  has 
some  chances  in  his  favour. 

I  dived  to  no  great  depth,  in  order  to  husband 
my  wind,  and  also  to  cast  a  hasty  glance  above, 
beneath,  and  around  me.  The  waves  roared  above 
my  head,  loud  as  a  crash  of  thunder ;  fiery  flakes 
of  water  drove  around  like  dust  before  the  winds 
of  March ;  but  in  my  immediate  vicinity  all  was 
calm.  A  black  and  shapeless  mass  struck  against 
me  as  I  lay  suspended  in  my  billowy  recess ;  'twa6 
all  that  was  left  of  Rafael.  Surely  it  was  written 
in  the  book  of  doom  that  I  should  always  find  that 
man  in  my  path.  ' 

I  surmised  that  the  bnite  I  was  in  quest  of  would 
be  at  no  great  distance,  for  the  fiery  streldc  I  had 
perceived  waxed  larger  and  larger.  The  tintorera 
and  myself  must,  I  inferred,  be  at  equal  depths ; 
but  the  shark  was  preparing  to  rise.  My  breath 
began  to  fail,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  allow  the 
monster  to  get  above  me,  as  then  he  could  have 
made  me  share  Rafael's  fate  without  troubling 
himself  to  turn  on  his  back.  My  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing the  victory  over  it  depended  upon  the  time  it 
required  to  execute  this  manoeuvre.  The  tintorera  • 
swam  diagonally  towards  me  with  such  rapidity 
that^at  one  time  I  was  near  enough  to  distinguish 
the  membrane  that  half-covered  its  eyes,  and  to 
feel  its  dusky  fins  graze  my  body.  Gobbets  of 
human  flesh  still  clung  around  the  lower  jaw.  The 
monster  gazed  on  me  with  its  dim,  glassy  eye.  My 
head  had  that  moment  attained  the  level  of  its  own. 
I  drank  in  the  air  with  a  gurgle  I  could  not  sup- 
press, and  struck  out  a  lusty  stroke  in  a  parallel 
direction  and  turned  round :  well  for  me  I  did 
so.  The  moon  lighted  up  for  a  single  instant  the 
whitish-grey  coloured  belly  of  the  tintorera — ^that 
instant  was  enough ;  for,  as  it  opened  its  enoimous 
mouth,  bristling  with  its  double  row  of  long 
pointed  teeth,  I  plunged  the  dagger  I  had  reserved 
for  Rafael  into  its  body,  and  drew  it  lengthwise- 
forth.  The  tintorera^  mortally  wounded,  sprung- 
several  feet  out  of  the  water,  and  fell  striking  out 
furiously  with  its  tail,  wliich  fortunately  did  net 
reach  me.  For  a  space  I  struggled,  half  blinded 
by  the  crimson  foam  that  beat  against  my  face ;  but 
as  I  beheld  the  huge  carcase  of  the  enemy  floating 
a  lifeless  mass  upon  the  surface,  I  gave  vent  to  a 
triumphant  shout,  which,  spite  of  the  storm,  might 
be  heard  on  either  coast. 

Daylight  began  to  dawn  as  I  gained  the  shore, 
in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion  from  the  exertion  I 
had  undergone.  The  fishermen  were  raising  their 
nets,  and,  as  I  arrived,  the  tide  washed  upon  the 
coast  the  ^ntorera  and  Rafael's  ghastly  remains. 
It  was  soon  spread  abroad  that  I  had  endeavoured 
to  rescue  my  friend  from  his  horrible  fate,  and  my 
heroic  conduct  was  lauded  to  the  echo.  But  one 
person,  and  one  alone,  suspected  the  truth — ^that 
person  is  now  my  wife. 
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THE  Working-man's  way  in  the  world. 

BT  A  WOBKmCkMAN. 
KBCnON  L«— BOYHOOD  AMD  APFBBMTICBSHIP. 


Thb  condition  of  the  Ubonring  daases,  their  daims 
to  the  asBiBtiDce  and  sympathy  of  the  ranks  above 
them,  their  politioal  grievances,  their  social  and 
moral  degradation,  their  right  to  a  voice  in  the 
dection  of  representatives  in  Parliament,  their 
demand  of  ''a  £ur  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's 
work,"  their  moral  and  religions  sentiments,  their 
aapposed  revolationaiy  tendencies,  and  a  host  of 
eimilar  or  analogous  subjects,  all  bearing  a  close 
rderence  to  the  question  of  industry  and  its 
rights,  have  now  for  some  years  been  agitated  in 
every  possible  form,  and  kept  continually  before 
the  public  view.  Papers,  eketches,  and  artides 
of  eveiy  size  and  wdght — disquisitions,  philo- 
aophical  or  ftmdful,  and  novels  and  romances  not 
a  few,  have  borne  the  same  burden,  and  blown  the 
«ame  querulous  blast;  yet  is  the  subject  as  un- 
«zhaurted  and  unsettled  as  ever.  I  make  no  pre- 
tensions to  settle  it  myself;  I  leave  that  to  wiser 
heads  and  stronger  hands,  content  if  the  record 
of  such  £Msts  as  have  come  under  my  own  notice 
may  contribute  in  any  degree,  however  small,  to 
ahed  a  gleam  of  truth  upon  the^  popular  question 
of  the  day. 

I  make  no  claims  to  literary  talent,  and  must 
crave  the  reader's  indulgence  for  my  want  of 
literary  tact.  I  can  forge  no  fiction  upon  which 
to  hang  any  peculiar  doctrines  or  dogmas  of  my 
own.  Doctrines  or  dogmas,  indeed,  I  have  none 
to  inculcate  or  announce,  and  no  romantic  story  to 
tell.  I  am  a  working-man,  in  the  plainest  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  and  one  whose  companionship, 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  has  been  with  working- 
men.  My  knowledge  of  the  world  is  of  the 
working-man's  world,  and  my  knowledge  of  books 
{the  world  of  mind  and  of  the  past)  has  been 
•derived  from  such  books  as  a  working-man  could 
afford  to  buy  or  avail  to  borrow.  So  pardon, 
gentles  all,  and  a  plenary  indulgence  (if  such  a 
word  may  be  mentioned  in  these  papaphobic 
times)  for  all  the  sins  I  may  fall  into,  and  all 
the  lapsus  pennoB  which  must  occur  now  and  then 
to  one  but  little  accustomed  to  trail  the  quill. 

I  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Exe,  in  a 
pleasant  town  not  a  score  of  miles  from  the  capital 
of  Devon — a  town  in  which  a  clear  little  brook, 
not  a  yard  wide,  ran  babbling  and  sparkling 
through  the  streets,  where  it  was  not  unusual  to 
see  a  chase  after  a  trout,  of  a  summer's  morning, 
among  the  lads  and  shopkeepers  of  the  place. 
Hy  parents  were  honesty  industrious,  and  God- 
fearing, and  brought  up  a  large  family  (''  we  were 
seven"),  though  with  but  limited  means,  in  com- 
fort and  respectabili^.  We  were  taught  to  fear 
God  and  honour  the  King — ^which  latter  injunction 
we  obeyed  by  making  a  holiday  of  the  fourth  of 
June— 4md  were  early  imbued  with  the  necessity 
of  self-reliance,  and  morougUy  impregnated  with 
the  truth  of  what  was  a  part  of  our  familv  creed, 
Oat  **  Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves." 


In  a  meadow  upon  the  skirts  of  the  town,  adjoin- 
ing the  road  leading  to  Exeter,  stood  the  grammar- 
school,  from  which  the  famous  Bampfield  Moore 
Garew,  king  of  the  gypsy  tribe,  eloped,  when  a 
school-boy,  to  join  his  gang  of  vagabonds.  Here, 
in  the  good  old  days  ''  when  G^rge  the  Third 
was  king,"  my  father  being  a  freeman  of  the  town, 
I  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  hic-hsec-hoc-ing  it  for 
a  couple  of  years.  Messrs.  Richards  and  Matthews 
were  the  classical  masters  at  that  time,  and  wdl 
deserved  the  good-will  of  the  honest  burgesses  for 
the  praisewordiy  pains  they  took  in  the  discharge 
of  their  functions.  Th6ugh  both  were  severe  dis- 
ciplinarians, and  one,  though  I  forget  which,  made 
a  rather  freer  use  of  the  cane  thui  was  agreeable 
to  juvenile  shoulder^  they  yet  managed  to  make 
the  boys  rather  fond  of  the  school  than  otherwise. 
As  a  proof  of  this  I  may  mention  that  upon  one 
occasion,  when  the  school  was  inaccessible,  the 
meadow  that  divided  it  from  the  road  being 
flooded  by  the  heavy  rains,  many  of  the  boys  got 
across  the  water  in  tubs  or  on  stilts,  and  I  myself 
(which  fixes  the  fact  in  my  memory)  got  a  ducking, 
through  an  abortive  attempt^to  do  the  same. 

Here,  in  the  course  of  my  two  years,  I  picked 
up  "  small  Latin  and  less  Greek,"  together  with  as 
much  mathematics  and  algebra  as  might  have 
served  to  start  me  in  those  studies,  had  my  after- 
career  allowed  me  leisure  to  pursue  them.  As  it 
was,  my  Greek,  small,  indeed,  at  the  best,  soon  came 
to  the  vanishing-point  My  Latin,  however,  through 
all  my  after-struggles  for  subsistence,  I  was  un- 
willing to  part  with ;  and  as  I  would  not  let  it  go, 
it  grew  by  slow  degprees  into  an  accomplishment 
not  common  to  my  daes,  but  a  source  of  interest^ 
perhaps,  too,  of  vanity,  to  myself,  though  I  am  not 
aware — ^and  I  make  die  avowal  for  the  benefit  of 
all  those  to  whom  the  ctd-bano  is  a  rule  of  action 
—that  it  ever  put  a  pound  into  my  pocket 

When  I  had  completed  my  second  year  at  the 
grammar-school,  having  just  turned  thirteen,  my 
parents,  and,  of  course,  with  them  the  whole 
family,  none  of  whom  were  grown  up,  removed 
from  Devonshire,  and  settled  in  Bristol.  My 
father  had  suffered  a  loss  which,  though  he  had 
philosophy  enough  to  bear  with  tolerable  compo- 
sure, it  being  only  a  loss  of  this  world's  goods,  he 
did  not  yet  dioose  to  bear  in  the  company  of  those 
who  might  seek  to  add  the  burden  of  their  com- 
passion and  condolence  to  the  wdght  oi  his  own 
difficdties.  He  would  have  been  grateful  for  the 
assistance  of  a  friend,  and  had  generosity  enough 
to  avail  himself  of  it,  but  he  loathed  the  lavish  pity 
which  costs  nothix^  and  is  worth  less ;  and  so  m 
flew  from  the  &ce  of  it  to  try  his  fortune  elsewhere. 
It  was  sad  to  part  from  the  home  of  my  boyhood, 
the  green  lanes  through  which  I  had  wandered, 
the  dear  streams  in  which  I  had  fished  and  swum, 
and  the  dear  companions  of  childhood  with  whom 
I  had  tasted  the  first  and  purest  pleasures  of  friend- 
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abip  unfeigned  and  nnfidtoring ;  but  the  contrast 
dwt  awaited  me  at  Briatol  was  sadder  sdlL  I  bad 
aot  been  made  aware  of  the  real  cireamstanceB  of 
our  lot  before  learii^  our  old  home,  and  it  was 
not  until  we  were  settled  in  our  new  residence,  a 
snaD  eottage  on  tbe  Gloucester  road,  within  a  mile 
of  tbe  city  of  dirt  and  smoke,  that  the  whole  truth 
VIS  made  known  to  ns  all.  On  the  second  day 
after  our  arrival,  when  we  had  by  our  common 
efibita  socoeeded  in  unpaddng  our  goods,  and 
pitting  our  new  dwelling  into  something  like  a 
condition  oi  comfort^  my  &ther  summoned  us  all 
to  a  fionily  conference  in  the  little  parlour.  I  had 
reeovered  the  spirits  lost  at  parting  with  my  old 
con^Kuiions,  and,  amused  with  the  excitement  of 
new  scenery,  and  the  bustle  of  moving  and  arranging 
the  goods,  broke  in  upcm  the  group  with  a  jovial 
langh.  My  merriment  was  checked  in  an  instant 
by  the  grave  &oe  of  my  father,  as  he  pointed  to  a 
chair,  and  by  the  sight  of  my  mother,  who  sat 
sobbing  and  dliedding  bitter  teaiaovermy youngest 
sieter,  who  lay  on  her  knees,  while  the  two  eldest^ 
one  on  each  side,  strove  in  vain  to  comfort  her. 

My  fitther  began :  **  My  children,"  said  he,  '*  I 
bave  sent  for  yon  all  this  evening,  to  tell  you  what 
it  is  but  right  that  you  should  know.  What  I 
have  to  announce  to  you  is,  that  a  great  change  is 
come  upon  us  as  a  family ;  most  people  in  my  case 
would  say  that  a  great  misfortune  has  happened  to 
us.  Perhaps  it  is  so ;  but  that  is  more  Ihan  I  can 
undertake  to  say.  It  will  be  a  misfortune  to  us, 
and  perhaps  something  worse,  if  we  persist  in 
regarding  it  as  such;  but,  as  I  have  told  you 
before  to-day,  it  is  in  the  power  of  each  of  us, 
while  health  and  stroigth  are  spared  us,  to  get  the 
better  of  circumstances,  and  to  be  happy,  if  we 
wiD,  in  spite  of  any  calamity  which  we  do  not 
bring  upon  oursdves.  We  have  left  behind  us  in 
Devonshire  the  station  which  we  once  held,  but 
we  have  also  left  behind  us  an  unspotted  character ; 
and  if  we  have  lost  all,  we  have  at  least  the  conso- 
lation remaining  that  nobody  has  lost  anything  by 
us.  If  we  had  stayed  much  longer  where  we  were 
you  would  have  heard,  in  a  much  less  pleasant 
manner  than  I  now  tell  it  you,  that  your  father  is  a 
*  ruined  man.'  Snch  is  the  j^irase  the  world  uses  in 
reference  to  cases  like  mine ;  but  remember,  it  is  only 
a  phrase,  a  piece  of  cant — the  cant  <^the  prosperous : 
a  man  is  no  more  ruined  because  ha  is  stripped  of 
bis  means  of  spending  than  a  tree  is  ruined  because 
it  is  stripped  of  its  foliage.  The  simple  fact  is 
JQBt  this,  that  we  must  work  harder  and  live 
plabier  than  we  have  done ;  and  we  must  a^  work, 
every  one  of  us  that  can,  to  procure  food  and 
shelter  for  ourselveB  and  for  those  that  cannot" 

Here  my  elder  sisters  brtke  in  with  a  hearty  decla- 
ration that  they  were  willing  to  work  at  anything, 
and  to  begin  at  once ;  my  brother  and  I  were  not 
slow  in  responding  to  the  same  purpose,  and  little 
Ned,  who  was  hardly  six,  vowed  that  he  could  and 
would  work  as  much  aa  anybody. 

My  fiidier  continned :  ''I  expected  nothing  less 
from  yoa  aU,  and  that  la  the  reason  why  I  am  not 
ent  down  in  thiaatait^  as  some  men  might  be.  I 
bave  ahaaja  laid  good  store  by  my  girls  andboys^ 
sad  aU  I  aric  of  tbaHUttw  iato  stand  fay  one  aneAer. 


Oome,  you  see  mother  begins  to  put  a  awiilmg  face 
upon  the  busineas  at  last  We  will  have  no  more 
of  this  talk  to-day*  To-morrow  I  go  to  the  town 
to  look  out  for  employment — ^you,Tom  and  Charley^ 
go  with  me ;  and  who  knows  but  we  may  drop  upon 
a  berth  for  each  of  us?" 

The  next  day,  in  company  with  my  father  and 
elder  brother,  I  perambulated  the  streets  of  Bristol, 
calling  upon  different  persons  to  whom  we  carried 
letters  of  recommendation ;  and  my  father  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain  an  engagement  for  himself 
and  my  brother,  who  already  possessed  some  skill 
as  a  cabinet-maJ^er,  the  business  which  we  had 
carried  on  in  Devonshire.  As  neither  of  them 
could  be  employed  before  the  commencement  of 
the  ensuing  wedk,  there  was  still  time  to  look  out 
for  somet£ang  for  me.  I  knew  well  enough  that 
the  choice  of  a  trade  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  accept  anything  that 
offered ;  and  I  considered  myself  fortunate  indeed 
when  a  printer,  whom  I  shall  call  Cousins,  offered 
to  take  me  upon  trial,  and  to  bind  me  apprentice 
to  himself  in  case  of  my  giving  satisfaction.  Into 
a  printing-office,  then,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years 
and  three  months,  I  entered,  in  the  character  of  a 
devil,  a  term  which,  though  now  it  is  going  out  of 
use,  and  indeed  among  printers  is  gone  out  of  use, 
was  not  at  that  time  an  unapt  designation.  The 
indescribably  filthy  processes  which  later  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  doing  business  have  alto* 
gether  done  away,  were  for  the  most  part  con- 
signed to  tbe  luckless  imp  who  enjoyed  that 
infernal  cognomen;  and  it  is  no  slander  to  say 
thai,  when  engaged  in  his  daily  occupation,  he  at 
least  looked  the  character  to  perfecticm.  Few 
boys,  however,  have  any  constitutional  horror  of 
dirt,  and  I  did  not  allow  its  perpetual  companion- 
ship to  prejudice  me  against  the  duties  of  my 
function.  I  strove  to  give  satisfaction,  and  did 
not  strive  in  vain.  My  master  had  the  character 
of  a  religious  man,  and  very  possibly  deserved 
it  to  a  certain  extent;  but  there  were  certain 
anomalies  in  his  daily  conduct  which  were  unp 
ceremoniously  discussed  in  the  office  among  tbe 
journeymen  and  apprentices.  He  was  a  stations 
and  bookseller,  as  well  as  a  printer ;  was  a  staunch 
churchman  and  regular  communicant  He  had 
family-prayer  every  evening  alter  supper,  and  on 
Sundays  after  breakfast  as  well.  But  he  supplied 
his  customers  with  newqM4>er8,  and  many  of  these 
were  called  for  on  Sunday  morning ;  and  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  th&  good  man  to  rise  from 
his  knees  in  the  middle  of  his  prayer  to  go  and 
serve  a  customer  with  a  weekly  paper.  This  I 
learnt  from  the  conversation  of  the  lads  and  the 
jeers  of  the  men  soon  after  I  got  there,  and  sub- 
sequently witnessed  myself  upon  several  occasions. 
There  were  two  journeymen  and  two  apprentices 
besides  myself,  and  there  was  a  third  hand  who 
wrought  occasionally  both  at  press  and  case,  as 
his  services  were  required,  and  who  had  generally 
to  be  sought  out  at  some  one  or  other  of  hishannta 
in  tibe  town  when  anything  was  to  be  done  in  a 
hurry.  It  was  my  job,  of  course,  to  hunt  him  up 
when  he  was  wanted.  Hia  real  name  was  Ootton, 
but  he  was  called  by  us  and  by  all  in  the  town  who 
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spoke  of  him,  **  The  Fls V  and  an  odd  fish  he 
certainly  was.    He  was  never  drank,  from  the 
simple  fact  that  he  had  got  over  that  weakness, 
and  it  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of  any  fluid  to 
intoxicate  him.    Bdll  he  found  a  pleasure  in  the 
attempt,  vain  though  it  was,  and  drank  everything 
he  earned,  and  what  else  he  could  get  besides. 
He  plied  for  passengers  occasionally  on  the  river, 
and  feathered  his  oars  with  the  best    He  ]piloted 
vessels  down  to  the  Channel,  and  drank  his  way 
home  again  in  a  period  proportioned  to  their 
freight    He  handled  the  hose  at  a  fire,  and  en- 
joyed a  pension  from  a  gentleman  whom  he  had 
rescued  from  a  burning  house  some  years  before. 
One  day,  during  the  fair  at  8t  James's,  I  found 
him  in  the  garb  of  a  beef-eater,  blowing  the  trom- 
bone in  front  of  a  wild-beast  show ;  on  another, 
strapped  to  the  back  of  a  mad  steed  in  a  riding- 
school — the  Fish  being  the  only  person  who  could 
be  found  daring  enough  to  mount  the  savage  brute. 
He  had  been  a  sailor ;  and,  according  to  his  own 
account,  there  was  no  country  he  had  not  seen,  and 
no  lingo  he  could  not  talk.    At  the  time  I  first 
saw  him  he  must  have  been  about  five-and-thirty ; 
he  was  a  strong,  rather  meagre  but  well-propor- 
tioned man,  something  taller  than  the  average 
height,  with  a  face  of  prepossessing  mould,  and 
brown  as  a  berry.    His  advent  at  the  office  was 
always  hailed  with  a  shout  of  welcome,  and  the 
•  time  never  seemed  to  pass  so  quickly  or  so  merrily 
as  when  he  was  with  us.    He  was  an  admirable 
pressman,  but  a  poor  hand  at  arranging  the  types 
(or  what  is  technically  termed  composition),  a 
process,  indeed,  for  which  he  was  not  constituted 
either  by  education  or  habit    He  had  been  under 
some  obligation,  we  knew  not  what,  to  our  em- 
ployer, and  would  never  allow  a  word  to  be  uttered 
in  his  dispraise.      The  Fish  was  an  embodied 
mystery  to  me  during  my  boyhood,  but,  as  he 
was  invariably  kind  and  generous,  he  grew  into  my 
good  opinion,  in  spite  of  his  incomprehensibility. 
I  passed  nine  months  with  Mr.  Cousins  before  I 
was  apprenticed,  as  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to 
make  out  my  indentures  until  I  had  reached  four- 
teen, that  I  might  be  of  age  at  the  expiration 
of  my  term  of  seven  years.    Before  the  nine 
months  had  elapsed,  my  father's  prospects  had 
somewhat  improved;  and  my  master  having  ex- 
pressed an  inclination  to  take  me  as  an  in-door 
apprentice,  an  arrangement  was  made  to  that  efiect, 
and  on  my  fourteenth  birth-day  I  was  regularly 
bound  to  learn  the  art  and  mystery  of  a  printer. 
For  three  years  I  wrought  daily  in  the  office,  and 
learned  more  of  the  world  and  the  way  of  it  than 
perhaps  it  was  profitable  to  know.   At  that  period 
the  principles  of  infidelity  were  beginning  their 
wide-spread  diffiision  among  the  working  ranks. 
The  works  of  Tom  Paine — ^whose  "Bights  of  Man" 
was  regarded  by  a  very  large  class,  who  con- 
sidered themselves  as  foully  wronged,  in  the  light 
of  a  new-found  charter,  containing  their  natural 
privileges — were  read  with  an  avidity  of  which  we 
can  now  scarcely  form  an  idea.    The  **  Age  of 
Reason"  was  but  a  popular  version  of  doctrines 
that  had  for  ages  before,  arrayed  in  pMlosophical 
garb,  been  working  their  demoralising  efifects  in  a 


different  circle  of  society.  The  advoeatas  of  diis- 
belief  now  sought  success,  and  found  it  to  a  deso* 
lating  extent^  among  the  humbler  orders.  Wkea 
I  had  just  completed  my  sixteenth  year,  one  of 
our  apprentices,  having  finished  his  Una,  left  hb, 
and  his  place  was  filled  by  a  London  hand,  who 
was  a  confirmed  and  hadmeyed  freethinker  and 
leveller,  and  who  laboured  hard  to  indoctrinate  es 
with  the  then  new  notions.  He  waa  thoroughl j 
master  of  all  the  deistical  dogmas  of  the  day,  and 
would  talk  eloquently  and  well  by  the  hoar 
together  upon  the  monstrous  juggles  of  priestcraft, 
and  the  inconceivable  folly  of  diose  who  afforded 
them  credence.  He  made  selections  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  history,  which  he  read  aloudy 
and  upon  which  he  dilated  with  a  force  and 
eloquence  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  bar- 
rister. With  the  most  plausible  reasoning  he 
united  the  most  cutting  sarcasm,  and  with  a  show 
of  the  most  generous  candour  he  would  invite  our 
replies  to  his  propositions,  or  challenge  us  to  pro- 
duce the  arguments  for  our  faith:  woe  to  the 
unfortunate  who  had  the  temerity  to  accept  his 
challenge.  He  was  still  better  versed  in  disputa- 
tion than  in  reasoning,  and  overthrew  every  ob- 
jector by  the  force  of  metaphysical  argument,  and 
the  power  of  his  lungs.  Though  I  had  been  too 
early  and  painstakingly  instrudbed  in  the  doctrines 
of  &e  Christian  faith  not  to  be  able  to  render  a 
reason  for  adhering  to  it,  I  was  yet  too  young  t« 
pretend  to  be  its  champion,  especially  against  such 
an  antagonist  I  therefore  held  my  peace,  but  un- 
happily did  not  continue  to  hold  my  faith  hi  the 
same  reverence  as  I  had  hitherto  done.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  me  if  I  had.  I  was  not  aware 
at  the  time  that  the  tirades  of  Martin  (such  was 
the  name  of  our  deistical  declaimer)  were  produce 
ing  any  effect  upon  my  own  mind.  There  were 
manv  points  in  his  diaracter  which  I  could  but 
admire.  He  was  by  far  the  best  workman  we  ever 
had ;  he  was  open  and  generous,  and  ever  ready  to 
assist  his  fellows  in  any  possible  way.  He  pos- 
sessed a  fimd  of  information  upon  all  popular  topica, 
and  knew  much  of  the  personal  history  of  the 
public  characters  of  the  day.  He  had  travelled  all 
over  England,  and  wrought  in  most  of  the  principal 
towns,  and  had  received  a  substantial  testimonial, 
at  a  period  when  testimonials  were  not  hourly 
occurrences,  for  his  successful  advocacy  of  the 
rights  of  the  ^oddng-maa  upon  the  o^oa  of 
a  strike  in  the  North. .  Upon  every  topic,  moreover, 
except  Christianity,  he  reasoned  gently  and  mo- 
destly, and  was  the  means  and  medium  of  much 
pleasant  and  useful  information  to  his  companions 
He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Franklin,  whom  he  was 
continually  quoting,  and  whom  he  confessedly 
made  his  model. 

When  Martin  had  been  with  us  about  a  year, 
and  after  I  had  passed  full  three  years  in  the 
office,  the  work  fell  rather  short ;  and  my  master, 
unwilling  to  part  with  Martin,  whose  services  had 
stood  him  in  good  stead,  proposed  that  I  should 
take  a  turn  for  a  few  months  in  the  shop,  in  the 
place  of  a  shopman  who  was  under  notice  to  quit 
in  consequence  of  some  unaccountable  de£ftlcationa 
in  the  tiU.    As  I  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
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a  temporary  ehange,  I  agreed  to  the  propoBition, 
B^pnlating  only  that  I  would  not  he  aheent  from 
the  office  more  than  a  year  in  the  whole  seven, 
leA,  hy  want  of  practice,  I  might  fail  in  my  skill 
as  a  compositor.    Accordingly,  on  the  departure 
of  the  shopman,  I  installed  myself  in  his  place 
behind  the  counter.     As  the  trade  we  did,  though 
Bot  contemptible  in  amount,  was  not  sufficient  to 
require  my  continual  attention,  I  found  time  to 
read  a  good  many  of  the  books  with  which  the 
shelres  were  stored.    The  "Age  of  Reason**  was 
among  the  first ;  and,  in  order  that  both  sides  of 
&e  question  might  be  fairly  presented  to  my  mind, 
was  immediately  followed  by  Bishop  Watson's 
*' Apology  for  the  Bible."    I  should  have  read 
BeiUier.    What  mischief  the  infidel  writer  effected 
the  bishop  faUed  to  repair.    The  iron  blows  of  the 
£>nner  remained  indented  upon  the  tablet  of  my 
memory,  while  the  godly  rejoinder  of  the  latter 
soon  vanished  like  a  summer  cloud.    Happily,  the 
poisonous  seed  took  no  immediate  root ;  my  spirits 
were  light  and  gay,  and  the  thoughtloss  vivacity 
-c^  youth,  so  often  the  source  of  evil,  was,  for  a 
time  at  least,  my  protection  from  it    What  suf- 
ficed, however,  to  give  more  force  to  the  objector 
Jgainst  Christianity  than  even  his  own  matchless 
^rontery,  was  the  insight  which  my  new  position 
^ve  me  into  the  habits  and  practices  of  my  em- 
ployer, who  himself  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a 
««ligious  and  conscientious  man.    By  his  singular 
management,  the  same  article  was  constantly  sold 
io  duSerent  parties  for    different    prices.     Like 
Robin  Hood,  he  gave  the  poor,  in  some  d^^e, 
the  benefit  of  the  contributions  he  levied  upon  the 
jdch.    Paper  from  the  same  ream  was  sold  in 
quires  at  a  price  twenty  per  cent  less  to  the 
tradesman  than  to  his  more  wealthy  customers.. 
He  piously  carried  his  gallantry  to  the  ladies  to  a 
still  greater  extent,  condescending  to  accept  at 
their  hands  nearly  double  the  value  of  their  pur- 
chases.   I  confess  that,  on  the  first  discovery  of 
these  peccadilloes,  to  which  I  was  expected,  and 
indeed  compelle<l,  to  afford  my  complicity,  I  could 
not  think  of  kneeling  at  his  family  altar  without  a 
feeling  of  disgust  and  contempt     But,  so  true  is  it 
that  habit  reconciles  the  mind  to  everything,  this 
/eeling  soon  wore  off.    I  began  to  consider  such 
things  allowable  in  business,  and  to  look  upon  the 
inexperience  and  want  of  judgment  of  the  buyer 
•as  the  lawful  prey  of  the  shopkeeper. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  I  returned  to  my  frame  in 
'^e  office,  according  to  my  stipulation.  Martin 
was  ill,  often  absent  from  weakness,  and  not  able 
to  do  much  work  when  present  He  had  caught 
a  chill  through  incautiously  bathing  while  hot,  and 
the  doctor  had  warned  him  that  the  consequences 
might  be  serious,  if  not  fatal,  unless  he  used  great 
caution.  As  he  used  none,  the  admonition  became 
4  vencious  prophecy ;  the  cold  settled  upon  his 
hmgs,  and  he  soon  fell  into  a  rapid  decline.  He 
wodd  walk  into  the  office  in  the  fine  summer 
^JB,  and,  seating  himself  among  his  old  com- 
paoions,  would  discourse,  as  he  had  been  used  to 
do,  upon  the  folly  of  fanaticism — ^his  term  for  re- 
ligion— ^and  the  monstrousness  of  priestcraft.  It 
is  usual  to  describe  the  latter  days  and  death  of 


men  of  his  character  as  scenes  of  horror,  dismay, 
and  despair.  I  know  that,  in  the  case  of  Martin, 
there  was  nothing  of  the  sort  The  reason  may 
have  been  that  ho  had  no  doubts.  It  was  not  in 
his  nature  long  to  doubt  upon  any  question :  if  it 
was  one  in  which  he  was  concerned,  he  would 
have  settled  it  speedily  one  way  or  another ;  and 
if  not,  he  would  have  dismissed  it  from  his  mind 
altogether.  He  suffered  but  little  violent  pain 
until  the  day  before  he  died.  Up  to  that  period 
he  had  sought  amusement  in  cheerful  and  enter- 
taining books.  A  child  of  his  landlady  read  to 
him  as  he  lay  upon  a  sofa,  while  he  endeavoured 
to  fancy  himself,  as  he  said,  a  gentleman  of  fashion 
paying  the  penalty  of  a  debauch.  He  sent  for  my 
master  when  his  last  hour  was  at  hand,  who 
hurried  off  to  see  him,  in  company  with  th^  parish 
parson;  but  Martin  would  hear  no  prayers.  ''I 
have  no  time  to  spare,"  said  he,  "  for  frivolities.'* 
Then,  after  a  pause,  "  1  have  served  you  faithfully, 
Mr.  Cousins.  You  will  attend  to  my  last  request — 
will  you  not?*'  The  old  man  gave  hb  promise. 
"  Post  that  letter  after  I  am  gone,  and  bury  me  at 
S— -.  It  is  a  pretty  place;  and  if  my  ghost 
walks,  there  will  be  pleasant  places  to  walk  in." 
The  letter  was  addressed  to  a  poor  girl  to  whom 
he  was  betrothed,  and  reached  her  tibe  next  day. 
She  came  down  to  his  funeral,  and  saw  that  his 
last  desire  was  gratified. 

The  Fish  was  immensely  moved  at  the  sad  fate 
of  Martin,  whom,  though  he  had  been  long  eclipsed 
by  the  other's  superior  talents,  he  admired  exceed- 
ingly. He  would  have  it  that  it  was  all  owing  to 
water-drinking  (Martin  took  neither  beer  nor 
spirits),  and  warned  each  of  us  earnestly  to  beware 
of  such  a  dangerous  habit  We  greatly  felt  the 
loss  of  our  best  hand,  and,  as  work  poured  in  upon 
us,  we  engaged  a  couple  of  tramps  to  recruit  our 
working  power.  Botii  of  them  drew  a  few  shil- 
lings in  advance,  ''to  procure  a  lodging,"  and 
neither  of  them  appeared  again  to  work  it  out 
W*e  succeeded,  at  length,  in  securing  the  assistance 
of  one,  through  the  precaution  of  not  trusting  him 
with  anything  till  he  had  earned  it  He  managed, 
however,  to  obtain  more  money  than  he  had  earned 
on  the  first  Saturday  night,  and,  of  course,  failed 
to  make  his  appearance  on  the  Monday  following. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  any  efficient  system  of  union 
among  the  members  of  the  trade,  the  practice  of 
tramping  had,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  risen  to  a 
most  disgraceful  climax.  A  regular  tide  of  lazy 
and  filthy  vagabonds,  professedly  of  various  trades, 
but  virtually  living  without  work,  or  the  intention 
of  working,  flowed  lasily  through  the  kingdom 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  These  were  a 
continual  and  heavy  tax  upon  the  industrious 
members  of  the  several  trades  upon  whom  they 
levied  contributions  for  their  support  Their  lazi« 
ness  was  comparable  only  to  their  impudence ;  it 
was  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them  without  a  con- 
tribution, and  if  this  fell  short  of  their  expectations 
it  was  not  unfr^mently  received  with  contemptuous 
upbraidings.  The  greatest  misfortune  that  could 
befal  a  regular  tramp  was  the  finding  of  employ- 
ment ;  and  it  was  rare,  indeed,  that  any  effectual 
assistance  could  be  obtained  from  one  of  the  tribe. 
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ItWM  neceflBury,  too,  to  keep  a  riiarp  Io(^*oat 
upon  their  motions,  as  one  and  all  eeemed  to  pos- 
flees  an  nnifonn  habit  of  oonvertisg  into  cash,  at 
the  pawn-ehop,  anything  and  everything  furtively 
portable.     Like  every  other  trade,  that  of  the 
tnmp  has  undergone  the  preasure  of  competition ; 
they  are  ae  nnmerons  as  they  ever  were,  perhaps 
more  so ;  but  necessity  has  taught  them  civility, 
and,  finding  the  mere  plea  of  want  of  work  in 
most  cases  ineffectual  to  ndse  supplies,  they  invent 
wives  and  children  starving,  sick  £tanilies  or  do- 
mestic calamities,  and  find  it  still  difficult,  at  least 
according  to  the  confessions  of  some  of  them,  to 
escape  the  occasional  pressure  of  hanger  daring 
their  wanderings.    There  wants  but  the  exercise 
of  a  little  firmness  and  common  sense  on  the  part 
of  the  inmates  of  our  workshops  to  put  an  end,  at 
once  and  for  ever,  to  this  wretched  trade — a  trade 
by  which  thousands  of  indolent  scamps  contrive  to 
get  through  life  without  discharging  its  duties, 
submitting  to  the  vilest  degradation,  and  enduring 
every  species  of  discomfort — for  all  which  they 
yet  find  compensation  in  the  darling  pleasures  of 
a  nomadic  wayside    existence.      A  point-blank 
refiisal  of  money,  in  every  case,  would  be  an  act 
of  humanity  to  the  tramps  themselves,  by  putting 
an  end  to  their  miserable  wanderings,  and  would 
relieve  the  workiiiig-classes  from  a  burdensome 
tax  which  it  is  injustice,  not  charity,  to  submit  to. 
During  the  first  four  years  of  my  apprenticeship 
I  received  no  wages;  and  as  my  parents  could 
afford  me  but  little  out  of  their  small  store,  it  was 
not  much  that  I  was  perplexed  with  expending. 
But  at  the  end  of  my  fourth  year  I  drew  a  small 
weekly  salary,  one  hdf  of  which  my  father  allowed 
me  for  my  own  use.    In  addition  to  this,  when  we 
were  busy,  I  earned  ^  good  deal  in  over-hours, 
and  accordingly  soon  began  to  feel  on  a  more 
independent  footing.    I  bought  books,  and  read  as 
much  as  possible,  and  reflected  upon  what  I  read 
while  engaged  in  my  daily  avocations.    I  found 
out  what  Martin  had  before  caused  me  to  suspect, 
namely,  that  I  knew  nothing,  and  had  everything 
to  learn.    One  holiday  afternoon,  while  strolling 
among  Clifton's  rocky  scenery,  I  met  with  a  young 
man  of  about  my  own  age,  to  whom  I  had  occa- 
sionally spoken  before.    We  fell  into  conversation, 
and  I  soon  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  my  own  in- 
feriority in  point  of  knowledge.    He  proposed  to 
me  to  join  a  club  of  seven,  which  he  was  then 
endeavouring  to  organise  with  a  view  to  mutual 
improvement    The  plan  was,  to  hire  a  room  for 
ihree-and-sixpence  a  week,  and  to  stock  it  with 
books,  papers,  and  drawing-materials,  each  one 
contributing  what  he  could.    SubjectB  were  to  be 


diseiissed,  essays  written  and  cridcised,  the  best 
authors  read  aload,  and  their  sentiments  subjected 
to  our  common  remark.  I  joined  at  once  withoat 
hesitation,  and  have  congnmlated  myself  that  I 
did  BO  to  this  day.  We  got  a  good  room,  with 
sodi  attendance  as  we  required,  at  the  som  above 
named ;  and  thus,  for  mxpeace  a  week  each,  with 
an  additional  three-halQ)^ce  in  winter  time  for 
firing,  we  had  an  impeifect,  it  is  true,  but  still  aa 
efficient  means  of  improvement  at  our  command. 
Here  we  met  nearly  three  hundred  nights  in  the 
year,  and  talked,  read,  disputed,  and  wrote  de 
omnibus  rebuM  «t  quibusdam  aliis,  until  the  clock 
strock  eleven.  We  had  fines  for  non-attendanoe; 
and  prices,  paid  out  of  the  fines,  for  the  best- 
written  productions.  My  finther  and  Mr.  Cousins- 
approved  of  our  dub,  and  sometimes,  together 
with  a  few  friends  of  the  other  members,  paid  ua 
a  visit  upon  the  occasion  of  a  lecture  or  discussion 
upon  any  question  upon  which  we  conridered  our* 
sdivee  up  to  the  mark. 

But  it  is  time  that  this  account  of  my  apprentice-* 
ship  should  come  to  an  end.  I  attended  the  dub'B- 
sittings  regularly  during  the  remainder  of  my  term^ 
made  as  much  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of 
the  day  as  my  means  and  leisure  allowed,  and 
took  especial  pains  to  qualify  myself  for  any  de- 
partment of  the  business  of  a  printer  that  it  might 
be  found  advisable  to  engage  in  when  I  became  ray 
own  master.  The  variety  of  my  occupations,  and 
the  new  interests  which  they  created  in  my  mind^ 
seemed  to  add  fresh  wings  to  time.  The  lastyears- 
of  my  term  seemed  not  half  the  duration  of  the 
first  The  second  week  in  April,  1820,  saw  me 
free  from  all  bonds  and  indentures,  and  ready  to 
begin  the  world  on  my  own  account  I  would 
willingly  have  remained  with  Mr.  Cousins  for  a 
season  longer,  but,  unfortunately  for  me,  the  busi- 
ness  had  greatly  dedined  a  few  months  previous  to 
my  release,  and  there  was  now  hardly  sufficient 
employment  to  be  found  for  the  apprentices  alone» 
The  journeymen  had  been  discharged  for  some 
time.  The  Fish  had  disappeared  as  well,  after 
several  vain  applications  for  employment  This 
almost  complete  stoppage  of  business  was  one 
of  the  results  of  the  dreadful  money-panic  of  the 
day,  which  was  the  cause  of  severe  deprivations  to 
the  working-classes  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom. As  I  could  obtain  no  employment  in  Bristol, 
and  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  settling  my  feet 
under  the  frugal  table  of  my  parents,  I  resolved  to 
seek  an  engagement  in  London ;  and  for  London  I 
accordingly  set  out  by  the  night-coach,  within  ten 
days  of  tne  expiration  of  my  apprenticeship. 

{To  be  ccntimHed,) 
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In  the  year  1851  there  are  few  professedly  well- 
infoimed  people  who  do  not  know  the  technical 
and  proper  meaning  of  "a  di£Bcnlty."  Formerly, 
as  a  general  term  of  doubt  or  diBComfort^  it  in- 
doded  many  specific  Yarieties ;  but  of  later  years 
its  ogmfication  has  been  restricted  to  one  particu- 
lar chisB  of  phenomena.  As  in  the  British  vulgar 
tongue  a  "mill"  implies  that  peculiar  merry-go- 
rounder  created  by  the  rapid  motion  of  two  pairs 
of  hands^  by  which  the  human  face  divine  is 
poanded  and  ground  into  a  featureless  jelly,  so  in 
tliat  *^  pure  English  undefiled"  which  is  spoken  by 
&other  Jonathan  **  right  slick  away  down  West," 
a  'difficulty"  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
Gordian  Imot  which  can  only  be  cut  by  the 
trenchant  bowie-knife  or  the  four-barrelled  re- 
volver. 

It  would  seem  to  be  called  so,  as  lucus  a  non 
Uicendo,  from  the  delightful  ease  with  which  it  is 
managedin  that  enlightened  country.  Wehavemuch 
to  learn,  or  to  re-learn,  on  this  subject  from  our 
continental  neighbours  and  our  transatlantic  rela- 
tives. In  England,  the  science  of  the  sword  has 
quite  gone  out  for  all  such  practical  purposes,  while 
the  science  of  the  bowie  has  stiU  to  be  acquired ; 
and  as  for  peaceably  shooting  your  neighbour,  all  the 
SDcoessfnl  attempts  of  this  nature  have,  of  late  years, 
been  attended  with  such  a  terrible  explosion  that 
it  may  now  be  justifiably  considered  a  very  hazard- 
OOB  method  of  settling  a  difference.  Not  only  is 
ihe  unfortnnate  proposer  of  such  a  proceeding 
liable  to  the  thundering  sarcasms  and  slender  dra- 
matic allusions  of  Mr.  Oobden,  or  any  other  equally 
witty  member  of  the  Peace  Society,  but  if  he  can 
poeure  respectable  seconds,  if  he  succeed  in  carry- 
ing on  the  afiBur  without  the  intervention  of  a  too 
attentive  police,  or  tiie  stringent  administration  by 
a  worthy  magistrate  of  an  oath  to  keep  the  peace 
towards  all  her  Mijesty's  liege  subjects  for  twelve 
months,  under  severe  pains  and  penalties ;  if  all 
terminates  in  his  favour ;  if  he  has  the  luck  to  dis- 
pose finally  of  his  adversary,  his  troubles  may  be 
said  to  be  just  b^^ning.  The  feelings  of  a  Bri- 
tish jury  are  tending  gradually  towards  very  alarm- 
ing verdicts  in  thb  matter ;  the  sentences  and  dicta 
of  British  judges  are,  on  each  successive  occasion, 
more  ominously  severe ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  saying 
what  amount  of  unpleasantness  may  now-a-days 
result  to  the  short-sighted  individual  who  can  find 
no  way  but  the  pistol  of  getting  out  of  a  serious 
difficulty.  We  believe  (melancholy  as  the  thought 
is)  that  even  the  ''Phaynix"  Park  is  no  longer 
Mfe  from  interruption. 

They  manage  these  things,  as  Sterne  said,  much 
better^  in  J^Vance — ^in  Fruice  and  in  America. 
Aaierica»  as  might  be  expected  of  such  a  go-a-head 
ooontry,  has  the  advantage  in  unexampled  rapidity : 
Aance  (the  caitre  of  civilisation)  in  general  com- 
mit and  honourable  punctilio.  In  either  country 
it  is  a  matter  of  courae— a  slight  dispute,  a  trivial 
mistake^  it  pcditical  diffisrenee^  are  all  adjusted  in 
tlie same  way,  and  with  thesame  ease.    It isfound 


to  be  as  satisfactoiy  a  method  as  Mr.  Hudson's 
ingenious  transfer  of  the  traffic  returns  of  one  week 
into  the  preceding  half  year,  of  "  making  things 
pleasant" 

The  latest  example  of  an  American  "  difficuli^' 
may,  perhaps,  be  new  to  some  of  our  readers.  We 
may  as  well  not  give  the  names,  which,  in  fisM^t,  we 
do  not  remember.  The  circumstances  were  re- 
ported as  follows,  under  the  head  of  **  American 
Stoicism,"  whidi,  indeed,  they  do  undoubtedly 
illustrate,  along  with  other  qualities : — ^The  diffi- 
culty commenced  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer;  it 
did  not  arrive  at  its  solution  there,  and  the  partiee 
descended  below :  one  of  them  was  armed  with  a 
revolver,  the  other  was  smoking  a  cigar.  Much 
audible  abuse  was  interchanged,  and  finally  four 
shots  were  heard ;  upon  which  the  captain  and  the 
other  tardy  pacificators  ran  below  to  separate  the 
combat^ts,  if  that  term  may  be  appropriately 
applied  where  the  deadly  pistol  is  encountered 
only  by  the  peaceful  pipe — si  ria>a  est,  ubi  tupulsas, 
ego  vapiUo  tantum.  They  found  the  parties  standi 
ing  near  each  other :  one  with  the  discharged  revol- 
ver in  his  hand,  the  other  still  calmly  smoking.  Aa 
four  holes  were  visible  in  his  trousers,  giving  room 
for  presumption  that  the  shots  had  not  been  alto- 
gether ineffective,  it  seems  to  have  been  concluded 
that  full  satisfaction  had  been  given  and  taken,  and 
that  the  difference  between  the  pistoller  and 
pistoUee  had  been  properly  arranged.  The  latter, 
the  passive  party,  continued  with  Indian  calmness 
to  smoke,  and  refused  to  let  his  person  be  examined, 
in  which  refusal,  astonishing  as  it  may  seem  to 
our  notions,  the  captain  of  the  steamer  and  the 
other  good  Samaritans  present  quietly  acquiesced, 
though  it  was  evident  that  the  man  was  wounded. 
The  proprietor  and  user  of  the  revolver — ^what 
became  of  him  ?  Why,  he  landed  at  the  landing- 
place  to  which  he  was  destined,  and  proceeded  up 
the  country  to  his  "  location,"  ready,  no  doubt,  to 
commit  another  murder ;  for  a  murder  it  proved. 
The  person  on  whom  he  had  fired  remained  on 
board.  In  a  short  time,  he  took  to  his  berth, 
still  obstinately  declining  the  assistance  which 
should  have  been  compulsorily  rendered.  He 
did  not  complain.  Food  was  sent  him  from 
the  cabin,  and  further  than  this  nobody  seema 
to  have  troubled  themselves  much  about  him, 
Half-an-hour  before  the  steamer  arrived  at  her 
final  destination,  a  passenger  entering  the  cabin 
found  him  in  the  agonies  of  death.  On  examina- 
tion, after  death,  it  was  discovered  that  all  the 
barrels  had  taken  effect^  producing  four  frightful 
wounds.  It  appears  to  have  been  concluded  that 
the  natural  stoicism  essential  to  such  passive 
endurance  of  pain  had  been  aided  by  the  acquired 
stupefaction  of  brandy.  To  us  it  seems  not  so 
wonderfol  that  one  man  should  stupidly  endure  to 
die  under  wounds  without  complaint,  and  declin- 
ing assistance,  as  that  many  others  should  let  him 
do  so.  Scarcely  less  remarkable  is  the  coolness 
with  which  a  man  who  had  fired  four  bullets  into 
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another,  and  that  other  iinarmed,  was  suffered  to  de- 
part, as  a  matter  of  coarse,  withoat  steps  being  even 
taken  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  injury  which  he 
h^d  inflicted.  It  is  .di^^cult  to  imagine  how  society 
can  be  maintained  when  Hannibal  Ohollops  walk 
about,  not  only  unhanged,  but  apparently  without 
the  check  of  a  remote  possibility  of  being  hanged. 
It  is,  indeed,  clear  that  society  could  not  exist  The 
right  of  murdering  with  a  revolver  exists  only  on 
the  outskirts  of  civilisation,  and,  unless  America  is 
to  relapse  into  barbarism,  is  too  detestable  to  exist 
long  even  there.  If  Judge  Lynch  does  not  repress 
the  practice  prematurely,  it  may  at  least  be  ex- 
pected to  exalt  itself  from  the  mere  brutality  of 
murder  into  the  fiEmtastical  semi-chivalrous  folly  of 
duelling :  from  the  most  loathsome  sight  under  the 
sun,  to  something  upon  which  the  gods  may  with 
a  pitying  contempt  nevertheless  smile,  or  even 
laugh  right  out,  as  we  think  they  must  have  done 
over  the  transaction  which  we  are  about  to  relate. 
That  inextinguishable  laughter  which  shook  im- 
mortal sides  at  the  familiar  spectacle  of  Vulcan's 
limp  indicates  a  remarkable  aptitude  to  draw 
amusement  from  trifles.  Great,  then,  must  have 
been  among  the  Olympians  the  appreciation  of  the 
fanciful  human  vaudeville,  "the  little  difficulty" 
ill  French  literature  which  we  purpose  to  follow 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  a  short  but  chequered 
existence  to  a  termination  at  any  rate  nunns 
facheuse  than  the  tragical  results  of  "American 
stoicism." 

Such  difficulties  are  among  the  secondary  and 
unconsidered  but  not  unnatural  consequences  of 
the  recently  enacted  and  peculiarly  republican 
law,  by  which  all  French  journals  are  compelled, 
under  dire  penalties,  to  append  the  names  of  the 
contributors  to  their  respective  effusions.  It  is 
almost  a  truism  to  assert,  that  the  increased  indi- 
viduality  which  thereby  attaches  to  the  authorship 
of  every  article,  though  it  may  destroy  the  authori- 
tative mystery  of  oracular  journalism,  must  neces- 
sarily add  to  the  stinging  power  of  all  those  little 
courtesies  of  repartee  which  are  so  frequently 
bandied  about  in  political  controversy.  To  make 
our  meaning  clearer  by  enveloping  it  in  the 
mathematically  precise  language  of  metaphysics, 
we  may  lay  down  the  following  axiom :  "  The 
subjective  and  objective  personality  of  newspaper 
articles  varies  in  a  direct  ratio."  Under  our  own 
sjrstem,  one  journal  may  "  bite  its  thumb"  in  the 
face  of  another  journal,  without  exposure  to  the 
serious  question  of  "  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at 
me,  sir  ?"  or  at  any  rate  without  being  expected 
to  return  a  more  satisfactory  answer  than,  "  Sir,  I 
do  bite  my  thumb.'*  The  notions  of  honour 
which  are  current  in  France  must,  especially  since 
the  new  law  regarding  the  press,  compel  each 
individual  journalist  to  expose  himself  any  day,  for 
the  most  trivial  cause,  to  the  melancholy  fate  of 
Armand  Carrel. 

Mr.  Charles  Hugo,  a  young  gentleman  of  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  son  of  the  celebrated  Victor 
Hug6,  is  editor  of  a  paper  called  L'Evinement 
Another  Parisian  journal,  the  Corsetire,  of  opposite 
political  principles,  being  engaged  in  a  lively  con- 
troversy with  the  Evhiementf  published  an  article 


entitled  "  M.  Ch.  Hugo  et  M.  Carlier,"  which  was 
construed  by  M.  Charles  Hitgo  into  a  deliberate 
and  outrageous  personal  insult  The  injuriotis 
epitliet  by  which  M.  Hugo  was  designated,  and 
which  "  his  honour  could  not  brook,"  appears  to 
have  been  toon — a  gadfly,  whose  daily  business 
was  to  sting  M.  Garlier,  the  prefect  of  police. 
The  offending  article  was  signed  "  CL  Viennot" 
The  object  of  the  insult,  like  a  *' jeune  et  ardent 
polemiste"  as  he  is,  immediately  applied  to  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas  and  M.  M^ry,  another  distin* 
guished  homme  de  lettres,  for  their  assistance  as 
his  seconds  in  the  affair.  The  author  of  the 
"  Trois  Mousquetaires,"  having  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion,  refused  to  undertake  the  business  with- 
out the  express  approbation,  or  rather  requisition, 
of  Victor  Hugo.  On  the  receipt,  however,  of  an 
"ordre  en  quelque  sorte  de  M.  Hugo  pbre," 
Messrs.  Dumas  and  M^ry  proceeded  with  a  ho8-« 
tile  message  to  the  office  of  the  Corsaire,  There 
they  found — ^not  a  truculent-looking  individual, 
formed  by  nature  to  serve  under  a  piratical 
standard — ^not  a  vietuD  niilitaire,  decorated  and 
grognard,  of  the  class  which  has  become  familiar 
to  us,  through  the  pages  of  Balzac,  as  the  ''  mes- 
sieurs who  do  the  fighting  and  horse-whipping 
work  of  the  journal,"  but  a  respectable  old  gentle- 
man of  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  who  acknowledged 
the  authorship  of  the  article  in  question,  and 
showed  every  disposition  to  place  himself  per- 
sonally at  the  service  of  M.  Hugo's  seconds. 
The  two  friends,  however,  to  whom  M.  Viennot 
intrusted  the  management  of  the  affiiir  were 
naturally  and  strongly  opposed  to  a  reparation 
armSe,  considering  tike  difference  of  age  between 
the  principals ;  and  Messrs.  Dumas  and  M^  ap- 
parently agreed  with  them  that  this  method  of 
satisfaction  could  only  be  resorted  to  in  the  last 
instance.  A  demand  was  made,  on  the  part  of 
M.  Hugo,  that  a  letter  written  by  his  seconds 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Corsaire,  to  destroy 
any  effect  produced  by  the  offensive  article. 
That  letter  was  written  and  sent  to  the  journal, 
with  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  interested ;  but 
the  editors  refused  to  publish  it,  on  the  ground 
that  the  expressions  complained  of  were  not  of  a 
"defamatory"  character.  All  attempts  at  recon- 
ciliation having  failed,  M.  Viennot^s  friends  refused 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  a  duel  under  such 
circumstances,  and  retired  from  the  field ;  and  M. 
Viennot  was  obliged  to  announce  to  Messrs. 
Dumas  and  M^ry  that,  "  notwithstanding  his 
anxious  desire  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  termi- 
nation in  any  way  whatsoever,  he  was  unable,  by 
reason  of  his  age,  to  find  among  his  friends  two 
sensible  men—deux  hommes  serieux — who  re- 
garded as  possible  a  meeting  between  M.Ch.Hugo 
and  himself." 

The  situation,  to  use  the  customary  phrase, 
became  more  delicate.  No  written  apology  could 
be  obtained ;  and  redress  by  force  of  arms 
was  acknowledged  to  be  almost  impossible.  M. 
Ch.  Hugo,  however,  is  apparently  of  that  heroic 
nature  which  is  not  daunted  by  impoesibilitieB. 
With  a  perseverance  and  ingenuity  worthy  of  the 
noble  insect  to  which  he  had  be^  compared,  he 
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Revised  a  new  method  of  provoking  the  enemy  to 
bttile.  He  wrote  to  M.  Charles  Viennot  the 
yoxmger,  an  employs  in  the  War-office,  the  follow- 
ing letter ; — 

"  Sir, — An  article  of  an  insulting  nature  regard- 
ing me  appeared  in  the  Corsaire  of  such  a  date. 
It  \8  signed  with  your  name.  '  Monsieur  votre 
pere'  has  acknowledged  the  authorship,  and  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  this  article.  My  friends, 
Messrs.  Dumas  and  M^ry,  have  spent  four  days  in 
trying  to  obtain  a  written  reparation :  your  father 
persists  in  offering  nothing  but  an  'armed  repar- 
ation.* I  am,  therefore,  reduced  to  the  painful 
necessity  of  meeting  him  to-morrow,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disproportion  of  our  ages.  This  dispro- 
portion, sir,  it  is  in  your  power  to  do  away  with. 
I  address  myself  to  your  honour  as  a  man,  and  to 
your  feelings  as  a  son ;  and  I  think  you  will  not 
hesitate  to  take  in  this  affair  the  place  of  your  aged 
father.  If  I  am  mistaken,  I  shall  resign  myself, 
though  with  deep  regret,  to  what  I  consider  the 
melancholy  alternative ;  but  at  any  rate  I  shall 
have  done  my  duty  in  informing  you  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  placing  you  in  a  position  to  do 
honour  at  once  to  your  age  and  your  name.  Receive 
file  expression  of  my  sentiments  distinguSs, 

"  Ch.  Hugo. 

"Whatever  your  decision  may  be,  I  trust  to 
your  honour  not  to  mention  this  letter  till  the  ter- 
mination of  the  affair." 

M.  Viennot  the  younger,  adjured  in  this  touch- 
ing manner,  had,  of  course,  only  one  answer  to 
give.  He  accepted  the  combat  without  hesitation, 
and  sent  two  friends  to  arrange  with  Messrs. 
Dmnas  and  M^ry  the  preliminaries  of  what  Sir 
Lucius  O'Trigger  would  have  called  "a  very 
pretty  little  quarrel  as  it  stands."  The  sword  was 
diosen  by  the  challenged  party  as  the  moyen  de 
vider  Vafaxre  :  and,  with  a  praiseworthy  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  all  four  seconds  to  render  the  con- 
sequences as  little  funestes  as  possible,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  combat  should  cease  on  the  first 
blood  drawn. 

The  meeting  took  place  in  the  Bois  de  Meudon. 
After  a  spirited  engagement,  M.  Ch.  Hugo  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  tiie  knee,  so  slight  that  he  did 
not  at  the  moment  perceive  it ;  but  at  the  sight  of 
blood,  the  seconds  "  precipitated  themselves"  upon 
the  combatants,  and  put  an  end  to  this  ''  gentle 
pssaage  of  arms."  The  behaviour  on  both  sides 
was  dtune  extreme  hyautS  ;  and  it  is  particularly 
placed  upon  record  by  the  contemporary  historians, 
as  a  chose  quHl/aut  consiater,thai  M.  Ch.  Hugo,  after 
being  laid  up  for  two  days  by  the  wound,  took  the 
earliest  poeaible  opportunity  of  calling  on  his  late 
adverstfy,  to  shake  hands  in  token  of  cordiality. 

There  the  history  might  have  terminated.  The 
woonded  honour  of  M.  Hugo  had  been  satisfied  by 
a  poke  in  the  knee ;  the  courage  of  the  whole 
Viennot  family,  and  the  filial  piety  of  its  younger 
brandies,  had  been  incontcstably  proved ;  bygones 
were  to  be  bygones ;  and  the  calm  cloud  of  oblivion 
might  have  gradually  settled  down  over  the  whole 
natter.  Destiny  willed  it  otherwise.  La  justice 
CfroKMA  suR  GfBTTE  AFFAiBH.    Justlco  having,  in 


the  course  of  two  months,  opened  her  eyes  to  the 
subject,  brought  up  M.  Ch.  Viennot,  and  the  four 
seocmds,  before  one  of  the  police-courts  of  Paris;  the 
first  for  voluntarily  inflicting  wounds  on  M.  Hugo, 
the  others  for  "  complicity."  M.  Hugo  himself,  M. 
Viennot  the  elder,  and  the  two  gentlemen  who 
had  acted  as  his  friends  in  the  first  instance,  were 
*'  had  up"  as  witnesses. 

The  judicial  inquiry  excited  considerable  in- 
terest. The  high  station  of  the  offending  parties 
in  the  literary  and  social  world  of  Paris;  the 
spectacle  of  the  chief  delinquent,  on  the  one  hand, 
brought  to  the  bar  by  his  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  filial  affection,  of  the  chief  witness,  on  the  other, 
who  had  been  wounded  in  avenging  an  insult  to  an 
honourable  name,  formed  altogether  a  conglome- 
ration of  clap-trap  sufficient  to  ensnare  the  sym- 
pathies and  bewilder  the  morality  of  the  most 
peace-loving  British  jury.  *  The  whole  course  of 
procedure  differs  considerably  from  our  notions  of 
the  simplicity  even  of  police  jurisdiction.  Instead 
of,nn  the  first  instance,  establishing  the  fact  that 
somebody  was  wounded,  the  evidence  was  taken 
chronologically,  beginning,  ab  ovo,  from  the  offen- 
sive article  which  bred  all  the  mischief.  M. 
Viennot,  the  elder,  was  the  first  witness  called. 
He  stated  the  facts  respecting  the  newspaper.  In 
his  opinion  the  article  was  inoffensive,  and  in  no 
way  detrimental  to  the  honour  or  reputation  of 
M.  Ch.  Hugo.  He  could  not  tell  why  M.  Hugo 
was  so  indigpiant.  It  was  true  that  he  compared 
M.  Hugo  to  a  gadfly ;  but.  at  the  same  time,  he  had 
(to  a  certain  extent)  compared  M.  Carlier  to  a 
bullock,  in  saying  that  M.  Hugo  settled  on  his  tail 
daily.    It  was  a  metaphor. 

The  next  witnesses  called  were  the  two  gentle- 
men who  liad  acted  for  M.  Viennot  the  elder,  and 
retired  on  finding  it  impossible  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation.  They  spoke  to  their  own  good  in- 
tentions, and  the  futility  of  their  efforts.  The 
judicial  mind  having  by  these  means  been  prepared 
to  expect,  as  a  logical  consequence,  that  somebody 
would  be  wounded,  M.  Charles  Hugo  was  called  to 
prove  the  fact  He  recapitulated  the  course  of  the 
affair  to  the  point  of  his  writing  to  the  youngs 
M.  Viennot  This  he  had  done,  "  thinking  that 
M.  Viennot  would  act,  under  the  circumstances,  as 
'he  should  himself,  were  his  own  father  in  a  similar 
position.  (Murmurs  of  approbation.)  M.  Viennot 
had  taken  the  whole  affair  on  his  own  shoulders, 
and  had  behaved  throughout  like  a  perfect  gentle- 
man. Messrs.  De  la  Pierre  and  De  Grimaldi,  the 
friends  of  young  M.  Viennot,  finding  on  their  first 
interview  with  Messrs.  Dumas  and  M^ry  that  the 
matter  could  not  be  amicably  settled,  agreed  to  a 
hostile  meeting,  which  took  place  the  following 
day." 

M.  le  President :  "  And  you  were  wounded  7* 

M.  Hugo :  "  So  slightly  that  I  maintained  I  had 
not  been  touched,  till  my  seconds  made  me  observe 
that  I  was  hit  in  the  knee,  when,  in  accordance 
with  the  agreement,  we  left  off  fighting." 

M.  le  FS*esident  here  felt  it  his  duty  to  remark, 
that  M.  Hugo  might  have  sought  for  legal  redress, 
more  especially  as  he  appeared  to  have  felt  some 
compunction  at  the  thought  of  a  duel  with  an  old 
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man ;  that  his  condaci  in  aendiiig  tbe  chaUfiDge 
vns  on  this  aooonnt  more  blamaable. 

M.  Hugo  had  not  been  at  fint  aware  that  tiie 
writer  of  the  article  in  qneetion  was  an  old  man. 
He  had  thoaght  his  quarrel  was  with  a  yonng  man. 
He  (M.  Hugo)  had  not  been  the  challenge.  It 
was  the  Corscure  that  first  threw  down  the  gauntlet 

The  accused  were  now  asked  what  they  had  to 
say  for  themselves.  M.  Charles  Viennot  answered 
as  follows: — "M.  Hugo  wrote  to  me,  saying,  *1 
am  going  to  fight  with  your  father :  will  you  take 
his  place  ? '  I  answered,  *  Tes.'  I  do  not  think  I 
could  have  acted  otherwise.  That  is  all  I  have  to 
say."  ^Numerous  marks  of  approbation,  in  which 
we  beg  leave,  as  spectators,  to  join,  with  a  dignified 
moderation.) 

M.  Be  la  Pierre  confessed  that,aft  a  cavalry  officer, 
he  did  not  consider  himself  a  sufficiently  good 
lawyer  to  settle  the  dbputed  question,  whether  a 
duel  were  a  misdemeanour  or  not  In  his  profes- 
sion duelling  was  not  only  permitted  but  enjoined, 
and  whoever  refused  to  fight  would  be  kicked  out  of 
his  regiment  M.  De  Grimaldi  and  himself  had 
done  their  best,  as  M.  Viennot's  friends,  towards 
an  amicable  settlement,  but  in  vain.  The  court 
might  see,  by  the  conditions  of  the  combat^  that 
every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  prevent  serious 
consequences. 

The  court  allowed  that  military  discipline  might 
have  "ces  exigences,"  but  they  were  forbidden  by 
the  civil  law. 

M.  De  Grimaldi  had  hoped,  when  accepting  the 
office  of  second,  that  conciliatory  measures  would 
alone  be  necessary. 

M.  M6ry,  kg6  de  quarante-six  ans,  homme  de 
lettres,  appears  to  be  positively  bursting  with  chi- 
valry. The  following  is  his  explanation : — "  We 
acted  under  an  inspiration  which  does  us  honour. 
Victor  Hugo  is  the  son  of  a  general  of  the  Empire ; 
in  placing  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  to  avenge  an 
outrage,  die  sword  (that  truly  French  weapon),  to 
fight  according  to  the  old  French  laws  of  honour, 
we  have,  in  my  opinion,  done  our  duty.*'  The 
escape  of  so  much  chivalrous  steam  must  have 
greatly  relieved  the  strain  on  M.  Mary's  high- 
pressure  engine,  lectsurvSritahlementfr'r-ancais, 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas  had  also  a  few  words  to 
add,  containing,  as  becomes  a  great  novelist,  inte- 
resting facts  and  elevated  sentiments.  He  had 
only  accepted  the  responsibility  of  a  second  on  a 
letter  from  Victor  Hugo  conveying  a  *  positive 
order^'  to  that  efiect  On  the  receipt  of  this  he 
could  no  longer  hesitate.  '^Charles  je  le  consid^re 
oomme  mon  fils.*'  It  was  from  no  fault  of  theirs 
that  the  affidr  had  not  terminated  by  the  insertion 
of  a  letter  in  the  Corsaire.  He  (M.  Dumas)  had 
represented  to  **  Gharles"  the  embarrassing  nature 
of  a  duel  with  an  adversary  of  so  different  an  age — 
Charles  answered  that  he  meant  to  fight  the 
younger  and  not  the  elder  M.  Viennot  On  the 
affiur  taking  this  new  turn,  M.  Dumas  had  required 
not  only  a  written  but  a  verbal  **  imperative  man- 
date" from  Charles's  father.  Victor  Hugo  then 
came  to  him,  and  spoke  as  follows :  ^  I  place  in 
your  hands  not  only  Charles's  life,  but  his  honour : 
he  is  entering  on  a  career  where  the  insult  of  to- 


day  wQl  be  followed  by  the  insult  of  to-monow. 
On  his  difmt,  he  must  demand  satisfaction :  the 
laws  of  honour  require  it" 

O  Monsieur  Victor  Hugo !  Is  this  oonmatent? 
Is  this  the  morality  of  the  Peace  Congress  ?  We 
blush  for  you  I  How  will  vou  ever  be  able  again 
to  look  your  iUustrious  fhend  Mons.  Cobden  in 
the  face  ?  How  do  these  doctrines  square  with 
that  grand  national  Agapemone  at  the  new  birth 
of  which  you  so  fondly  assisted  no  longer  back 
than  Easter,  1849? — ^with  that  delightful  scheme 
of  universal  arbitration,  leading  up,  like  Jacob's 
ladder,  straight  into  the  innermost  heaven,  and 
firmly  planted  on  the  same  unshakeable  founda- 
tions which  support  the  tortoise  on  whose  back 
stands  the  elephant  that  bears  up  the  world?  Are 
the  apostles  of  your  new  confraternity  to  go  armed 
with  double-barrelled  swords  and  cut-and-thrust 
pistols,  and  squabble  about  'defamatory  expres- 
sions," and  resent  injuries,  and  demand  satis&ction, 
like  the  godless  and  unregenerated  ?  Must  nobody 
go  to  war,  and  cannot  you  keep  the  King's  or  the 
Republic's  peace  in  your  own  houses?  O  M. 
Victor  Hugo  I  the  old  leaven,  the  old  leaven  I  We 
fear  you  are  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked. 

Yet  we  must  not  bear  too  hardly  on  yon.  We 
must  allow  you  the  benefit  of  your  own  words. 
You  added  (as  reported  by  your  friend  M.  Dumas), 
with  your  id^es  chevaleresques  et  de  poete,  ''It 
will  be  a  souvenir  of  Corneille ;  it  is  the  history 
of  the  Cid  and  Don  Di^go ;  and  I  cannot  believe 
that  what  is  applauded  on  the  stage  can  fail  to 
command  approbation  elsewhere." 

This,  then,  is  the  mot  d^eniame.  This  is  the 
mott^  which  reconciles  the  two  lines  of  conduct,  or 
rather  the  two  modes  of  speech,  otherwise  so  irre* 
condleable.  We  acknowledge  your  consistency. 
You  are  the  same  man  in  1851  that  you  were  in 
1849.  But  you  are  not  the  man  we  took  you  for. 
Who  could  help  believing,  that  the  head  whidi 
conceived,  and  the  hand  which  drew  with  such 
broad  light  and  shade  the  humble  devotion  of  the 
hunchback  Quasimodo  and  the  gallant  insincerities 
of  the  brilliant  Phoebus  de  Ghateupers,  were  tbe 
nead  and  the  hand  of  truth  and  earnestness? 
Who  would  have  thought,  when  you  said  you  had 
come  to  send  peace  upon  earth,  that  in  a  family 
like  yours  the  boys  were  allowed  to  meddle  with 
that  dangerous  plaything,  the  sword  ?  And  it  was 
an  artificial  chiaroscuro  all  the  time  I  It  was  the 
new  electric  light  at  the  wings  which  threw  that 
brilliant  sunshine  over  the  scene  of  the  lion  laid 
down  with  the  lamb  I  Must  we  really  go  back  to 
the  cotemporary  file  of  the  Times,  and  read  your 
magnificent  speech,  as  if  constructed  for  the  applause 
of  a  theatre,  and  therefore  sure  to  command  appro- 
bation elsewhere  ?  Like  all  people  who  have  been 
taken  in,  we  hardly  think  the  penormance  was  bdr. 
You  should  have  considered  the  character  of  the 
largest  portion  of  your  audience :  you  should  have 
remembered  that  their  yea  was  yea,  and  their  nay 
nay ;  that  scenic  effects  and  applaudissements  de 
thidtre  are  not  familiar  to  eyes  and  ears  over- 
shadowed by  a  broadbrim;  that  (except  in  the 
case  of  a  few  gentlemen  of  that  persuasion  whose 
morality,  like  Mr.  Oobden's^  fell  a  victim  in  their 
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'kot  yoath"  to  the  ftseinatiiig  genius  of  Bheridaiiy 
or  8ome  equally  aedoctiye  dnmatttt)  you  might  as 


'  See  great  Herenks  whipping  a  gig. 
Or  profoHnd  SolooKm  tiuung  a  jig« 
Or  Nestor  play  at  posbpin  with  the  boyiy 
Or  critic  Timon  langh  at  idle  toys," 


as  Bee  a  Quaker,  areal  Quaker — ^not  a  stage  Quaker 
or  a  wet  Quaker — among  the  "guilty  creatures 
flitting  at  a  play." 

If  such  be  the  touchstone  of  the  new  philosof^y ; 
if  all  peaceful  professions  are  to  be  construed  with 
reference  to  their  theatrical  effect ;  if,  in  fact,  all 
die  world  U  a  stage,  and  the  **  bubble  reputation  " 
is  to  be  sought^  even  by  the  son  of  Victor  Pacifico, 
in  the  private  dueUo,  where  are  we  to  look  for 
comfoTt?  In  whose  amiable  dispositions  can  we 
henceforth  trust?  We  did  hope  our  own  last 
Lmrd  Mayor's  show  had  been  the  sign  of  a  new 
era :  we  should  not  now  be  surprised  on  the  9th  of 
November,  18£1,  if  by  way  of  a  novel  dramatic 
attraction,  the  lady  who  represents  Peace  upon 
earth  were  to  challenge  to  mortal  combat  her  de- 
posed predecessor,  the  melancholy  **  Man  in  brass." 
L'konneMT  le  veut  cdnaL  But  we  must  return  to 
our  judicial  chronide. 

Maitre  Plocque,  the  counsel  of  M.  Yi^mot, 
ngued  that  his  client  was  entitled  to  protection  as 
having  inflicted  the  wound  in  question  in  his  own 
defence,  or  rather  in  the  defence  of  ''  ce  qu'il  y  a 
de  plus  Bacr6  dans  autrui,"  the  person  of  his  father. 
As  the  chronicler  does  not  give  Me.  Plocque's 
a^uments  at  length,  we  are  imable  to  appreciate 
their  l^al  value :  to  produce  an  effect  on  tiie  per- 
Bonal  sympathy  of  the  courts  we  doubt  if  they 
could  be  better  stated  than  in  M.  Viennot's  own 
vofdsy  which  we  have  quoted  above.  The  gentle- 
man who  defended  the  four  '' accomplices  **  or 
aeeonds^  Maitre  Nogent-Saint-Laurens,  is  reported 
more  fblly.  He  b^pan,  like  Polonius,  by  stating 
his  intention  to  be  brief,  inasmuch  as ''  cases  of  this 
kind  are  not  subjects  for  argument,  and  the  inter- 
vention of  lawyers  is  of  little  use.  They  are  not 
questions  of  reasoning,  but  of  feeling:  they  are 
not  submitted  to  a  careful  analysis,  hat  precipiUes, 
aooording  to  the  inspirations  of  the  conscience,  and 
the  impulses  of  personal  honour/'  Accepting  for 
til  his  clients  the  declaration  made  by  M.  fje  la 
Pierre  with  such  frank  and  soldier-likje  clearness, 
that  he  had  not  conceived  himself  guilty  of  a  crime 
or  misdemeanour  in  assisting  at  a  duel  hyale, 
but  allowing  that  the  law,  as  at  present  interpreted 
by  some  of  the  French  courts,  held  the  contrary, 
be  proceeded  to  point  out  the  anomalous  conse- 
quences of  this  jurigprudence  singulUre.  In  this 
caae  a  wound  had  been  inflicted :  that  brought  it 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  correctional  police- 
court,  as  a  misdemeanour.  If  there  had  been  no 
woond,  it  would  have  been  legally  an  attempt  at 
crime,  an  attempt  to  murder ;  so  that,  in  the  teeth  of 
logic  and  common  sense,  the  gravity  of  the  oflence 
varied  inversely  with  the  senouaness  of  the  facts. 
Koreover,  in  thos  instance,  M.  Charles  Hugo  escaped 
prosecution.  Why?  Because  he  had  been  wounded. 
h  bad  been  decided  in  another  court,  that  a  man 
eoold  not  be  supposed  accessory  to  the  wounds  in- 


flicted on  him ;  but  in  this  court  the  intention  of  the 
parties  was  the  first  thing  to  be  considered,  as 
witiiout  them  there  could  have  been  no  misde* 
meanour.  "Now,  the  intentions  of  M.  Yiennot 
and  M.  CSiarles  Hugo  were  precisely  similar. 
Neither  of  them  was  intent  upon  killing  or 
wounding  the  other;  that  is  not  the  point  of  a 
duel.  A  duel  is  a  mental  impulse,  which  indueee 
you  to  expose  your  (adversary  ctnd  yourself  to  the 
eventualities  of  the  particular  weapons  selected 
(aux  consiquences  des  armes  choisies).  How  can 
you  absolve  one  and  condemn  the  other,  when  their 
intentions  were  the  same?  By  reason  of  the 
actual  wound  which  resulted,  the  fait  materiel  of 
the  blessure  f  You  must  see  that  justice,  con* 
ducted  on  such  principles,  will  inevitably  faU  into 
materiaUsm  (assez  sur  ces  bizarreries).  Let  ua 
look  at  the  position  of  the  seconds  in  this  parti- 
cular case.  Two  of  them  accompanied  a  relative, 
a  friend,  who  fought  in  defence  of  his  father,  e'est 
saerS!  The  other  two  accompanied  a  young 
friend  whose  honour  had  been  intrusted  to  them 
by  his  father,  <^6st  encore  sacri  !  On  the  ground, 
the  seconds  threw  themselves  between  the  swords, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  combat  The  law  presumes 
in  general  {autre  anomaUe  f)  that  the  accomplice 
urges  on  the  principal ;  whereas,  in  the  duel,  the 
second  acts  as  mediator  and  moderator.  I  hope 
that  society  may  discover  a  substitute  for  duelling ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  you  must  bear  lightly  on  the 
seconds  {menageons  Us  timoins),  or  we  shall  come 
to  duels  with  no  seconds — ^that  is,  duels  with  no 
security  for  fair  play,  duels  which  may  become 
assassinations !" 


After  this  harangue,  which  was  interrupted,  as 
so  cleverly  inconclusive  and  bewildering  an  appeal 
was  likely  to  be,  by  frequent  marks  of  approbation, 
the  court  delivered  the  following  judgment : — 

''Oonsidering  that  the  law  of  misdemeanour 
does  not  except  the  case  of  wounds  inflicted*  in  a 
duel; 

*'  That  the  facts  proved  against  the  seconds  bear 
all  the  marks  of  'complicity*  provided  by  the 
law; 

*"  That  Charles  Yiennot,  though  moved  by  gene- 
rous and  honourable  feelings  to  take  the  place  of 
his  father  in  single  combat,  did  not  come  within 
the  line  of  justification  provided  by  the  law  as  the 
case  of  legitimate  self-defence,  or  defence  of  anotiier 
person,  but  that  these  circumstences  ought  to  be 
considered  in  reduction  of  the  penalty ; 

"  That  however  loyale  the  conduct  of  the  seconds 
may  have  been,  they  constituted  themselves  accom- 
plices to  the  misdemeanour,  by  arranging  and 
seeing  executed  the  conditions  of  the  duel : 

**  The  court  condemns  Yiennot,  De  la  Pierre,  and 
De  Grimaldi  to  a  fine  of  100  francs  each ;  M^ry 
and  Alexandre  Dumas  to  a  fine  of  200  francs 
each." 

We  are  told  that  the  severity  of  this  sentence 
caused  a  general  feeling  of  painful  surprise.  The 
eye-witness  whose  chronicle  we  have  quoted  is 
inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  line  of  defence  taken 
by  Maitre  Plocque,  and  asserts  that  s^ch  was  the 
prevailing  impression.  This  defence  is  charac* 
terised  as  an  '*  incroyable  diatribe,"  full  of  "retro* 
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flpective  and  unueccssary  violence"  against  M. 
Gharles  Hugo,  who  had  in  his  evidence  so  "  gene* 
rously  taken  all  the  blame  upon  himself,  to  place 
the  defendants  in  a  better  position.''  Whether 
Maitre  Piocque»  in  throwing  up  outworks  and  en- 
trenchments round  his  "  sanctuaire  de  logique/'  the 
argument  that  M.  Viennot  wounded  his  adversary 
in  pure  self  or  more  than  self-defence,  may  have 
used  unnecessary  violence  towards  M.  Hugo,  we 
cannot,  of  course,  determine ;  but  we  confess  our 
inability  to  see  how  M.  Hugo  in  his  evidence  did 
take,  or  could  have  taken,  an  undue  share  of  the 
Uame  on  his  own  shoulders.  In  obedience  to  the 
maxim,  ''  L'honneur  le  veut  ainsi,"  he  had  taken 
(^ence  at  a  common-place  and  not  very  ill-natured 
metaphor ;  instead  of  answering  with  the  pen,  as 
would  have  become  a  young  and  ardent  polemiste, 
he  at  once  took  up  the  sword ;  on  finding  himself 
face  to  face  with  a  respectable  vieillai'd,  he,  by 
an  adroit  manoeuvre,  blockaded  M.  Viennot  the 
younger  in  the  dU'de-sac  of  filial  piety.  All 
these  facts  Me.  Plocque  had  an  unquestionable 
right  to  dilate  upon,  witliout  laying  himself  open 
to  the  accusation  of  an  **  incroyable  diatribe."  If 
his  oration  did,  in  fact,  induce  the  court  to  mark 
their  sense  of  M.  Hugo's  '*  unnecessary  violence*' 
in  that  part  of  the  sentence  which  inflicts  a  double 
Amount  of  fine  on  his  seconds,  we  congratulate 
Me.  Plocque  on  the  character  and  success  of  his 
Sequence. 

The  sentence  itself  is  not,  according  to  our  no- 
tions, severe.  We  cannot,  in  England,  get  drunk 
like  gentlemen  (including,  of  course,  in  that  phrase, 
the  amusement  of  driving  a  Hansom's  cab  from 
die  inside,  drawing  the  teeth  of  a  few  street-doors 
or  a  few  passengers,  or  the  perpetration  of  any 
other  unconsidered  trifle  in  the  way  of  '^  a  lark") 
without  subjecting  ourselves  to  a  fine  of  five 
pounds ;  a  fine  inflicted  in  a  sentence  of  disappro- 
bation pure  et  simple,  unaccompanied  by  any  pal- 
liatory  expressions  respecting  the  '*  generous  and 
honourable  sentiments"  by  which  the  said  lark 
iisas  dictated,  or  the  general  loyautS  of  our  con- 
•duct  towards  the  apprehending  policeman,  to  soothe 
our  wounded  vanity.  England  is  a  much  more 
<)xpensive  country  than  France,  both  as  regards 
the  necessaries  and  the  luxuries  of  life. 

After  all,  let  us  be  thankful  that  it  is  so.  Let  us 
be  thankful  that,  among  the  other  hardships  of 
taxation  under  which  John  Bull  grumbles,  there  is 
A  considerable  and  almost  prohibitory  od  valorem 
duty  imposed  upon  duels ;  that  there  is  no  tendency 
towards  Free-trade  in  this'  respect ;  and  that, 
Although  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  an 
^'equivalent  pour  le  duel  dans  les  mcBurs,"  the 
wiont  of  appetite  for  this  particular  luxury  grows 


on  us  from  the  habit  of  remaining  unfed.    Let  us 
be  thankful  that  our  friend  Mr.  Cochrane  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  call  us  to  account  for  our 
friendly  criticisms  on  ''  Young  Italy ;"  that  the 
foreign  correspondents  of  the  daily  press  have  not 
risen  upon  us  as  one  man;  that  the  Morning 
Chronicle  did  not  revengefully  worry  Toby,  when 
Punch  set  "  his  little  dogs  and  all"  to  bark  at  the 
papal  articles,  which  ''  should  have  been  printed  in 
letters  of  congenial  scarlet,"  or  send  a  red-tape 
declaration  of  war  to  the  office  of  the  Globe,  when 
contemptuously  designated  as  Mr.  Ranville  Itan- 
ville.    In  spite  of  our  friendship  for  Sir  Lucius 
0' Trigger  on  the  one  hand,  in  spite  of  the  banaUtSs 
of  the  gospel  of  the  pacific  millennium  on  the  other  ; 
in  spite  of  the  clap-trap  cockney  school  of  poetry ; 
in  spite  of  the  truisms,  platitudes,  and  fallacies  of 
the  Peace  Society,  let  us  at  least  be  thankful  that 
chez  noiu  Captain  Sword  is  not  the  invariable 
companion  of  Captain  Pen.    Should  the  progress 
of  civilisation  take  a  different  turn,  and  re-introduce 
among  us,  with  the  other  foreign  manufactures 
which  will  crowd  the  Exhibition  of  1651,  this 
particular  piece  of  continental  manners,  we  intend 
to  adopt  in  our  own  case,  and  recommend  to  all 
our  brethren  of  the  press,  a  precaution  suggested 
by  the  **  difficulty"  which  we  have  just  been  describ- 
ing.   It  may  be  connue  in  France,  but  is  not  yet  so 
in  England.     Any  injured  individual  calling  at 
our  office  for  redress  will  find,  not  a  vieux  mt£- 
taire,  not  a  thundering  six-foot  Irishman,  with 
shoulders  broad  enough  to  bear,  and  arms  strong 
enough  to  return,  a  horsewhipping — ^not  even  a 
professed  member  of  the  Peace  Society,  with  a 
policeman  within  coll;  but  a  vietUard  fort  re- 
specUthle  d  qui  (to  use  poor  Armand  CarreFs 
ominous  expression)  ▲  qui  parler.    He  will  in- 
variably declare  himself  the  author  of  the  offending 
article ;  he  will  be  bland,  but  firm ;  he  will  show 
every  disposition  to  place  himself  personally  at  the 
service  of  the  "  friends"  of  the  complainant,  but  it 
is  highly  probable  that  he  will  not  be  able  (by 
reason  of  his  sa^^  to  find  among  his  own  acquaint- 
ance "  deux  hommes  serieux"  who  will  consent  to 
accompany  him  to  Wimbledon  Common  or  Worm- 
wood Scrubbs.     And  {chose  qu'il  faut  constater) 
the  enemy  wUl  not  be  able  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  false  position  by  an  appeal  to  the  filial  or 
nepotol  piety  of  a  son  or  nephew  of  our  aged 
"  Pater  ^Eneas,"  or  "  Avunculus  Hector ;"  for  "  the 
distinguished   individual  who  has  consented  to 
occupy  the  important  editorial  post"  in  question 
in  our  establishment,  is  especially  warranted  as  a 

RESPECTABLE    OLD    OBNTLEHAN,   aged    67,    VJlthoUt 

incumbrances  ! 
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LEGENDS   OP   ULSTEB. 

Ka  ZI. — THB    BURKING    OF    BELFAST    CASTLE. 

BY  FRANCES  BROWN. 


Tbe  town  of  Belfast,  vfldck  gazetteers  reckon  the 
foartli  in  Ireland,  and  most  travellers  regard  as 
the  first  in  commercial  prosperity  and  general  in- 
telligence, thoogh  long  the  acknowledged  capital 
of  Ulster,  is,  with  the  exception  of  Liverpool,  the 
most  modem  town  in  the  United  Kingdom.    At 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centary  there  was 
not  on  the  alLuvial  slope  at  the  head  of  (Wrick- 
fergns  Bay,  -now  covered  with  regular  streets  and 
tall  chimneys,  a  trace  of  human  home  or  hold,  ex- 
cepting one  long-ruined  castle,  in  which  the  Norman 
De  Courcys,  the  Irish  O'Neils,  and  many  a  latter 
lame,  had  by  tarns  held  sway  through  the  course 
of  warring  ages.    At  that  period,  Sir  Arthur  Chi- 
chester having  obtained  a  grant  of  the  district,  it 
was  said  by  way  of  reward  for  his  active  agency 
in  the  great  confiscation  of  Ulster,  rebuilt  the  castle 
as  his  family  residence;  and,  in  the  phraseology  of 
those  times,  planted  a  colony  of  loyal  subjects  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Laggan,  anciently  called  Beala- 
fearsaidh,  or  the  ford  of  the  river.    An  old  writer 
remarks  that,  ''though  Sir  Arthur  began  with 
English,  none  but  Scottish  men  could  ever  be 
brought  to  settle  there,  because  of  the  untameable- 
ness  of  that  country."    But  useful  subjects,  at  least, 
those  colonists  must  have  been ;  for  henceforth  the 
town  grew  and  prospered  in  the  regular  pursuit  of 
cammerce  and  the    industrial  arts,    though  not 
without  its  share  in  the  history  of  succeeding 
time& 

Its  presbytery  received  the  title  of  "ungodly 
priestlings,"  with  other  compliments  of  the  age, 
fiT>m  no  less  a  pen  than  that  of  Milton,  for  lifting 
up  their  testimony  against  the  execution  of  Charles 
the  First.  James  the  Second  showed  his  taste  for 
arbitrary  power  by  setting  aside  its  charter.  The 
Duke  of  Schomberg^s  heavy  cannon  broke  down  its 
bridge  in  their  passage,  and  King  William  lodged 
in  the  town.  Nor,  small  as  its  pretensions  to  an- 
tiquity are,  is  Belfast  undowered  with  some  portion 
fiiom  the  common  stock  of  provincial  tradition,  of 
winch  the  following  story  is  at  least  a  specimen. 

The  handsome  street  still  known  as  Castle-place, 
and  presenting  a  fair  array  of  fashionable  shops 
and  modem  buildings,  is  not  only  the  oldest  site 
in  the  town,  but  retains  in  its  namo  the  memory  of 
a  lordly  mansion  which,  till  the  early  part  of  the 
last  oentoiy,  was  esteemed  the  chief  attraction  and 
centre  of  Belfast  It  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  the 
sncient  stronghold.  The  town  had  grown  round 
it  to  almost  the  fourth  of  its  present  size ;  and  about 
the  year  1708  the  castle,  or,  as  it  was  called 
throughont  Ulster,  the  Palace  of  the  Chichesters, 
occnped  nearly  one-half  of  the  present  street,  with 
its  halls,  courts,  and  offices,  being  a  castellated 
edifice,  boilt  in  the  decline  of  the  Tudor  style, 
which  had  survived  two  dvil  wars,  besides  many 
«  change  in  politics  and  fiishion,  and  was  growing 
venerable  in  the  antiquity  of  more  than  a  hundred 
yeans.  Throiigh  all  the  revolutions  of  that  century 


the  family  fortunes  had  prospered.  The  baronet's 
crest  with  which  the  builder  of  Belfast  Castle  had 
left  his  paternal  estate  in  Devonshire  was  long 
ago  exchanged  for  a  coronet,  and  the  lord  in  pos- 
session was  believed  to  contemplate  still  higher 
honours  in  right  of  his  political  services  against 
the  remnant  of  native  proprietors  whose  fatal  and 
unmerited  loyalty  to  James  the  Second  had  given 
the  powers  that  were  an  opportunity  of  complet- 
ing the  work  of  confiscation  and  exile  in  Ulster. 
Wealth  had  flowed  to  their  house  through  similar 
channels.  The  colony  which  Sir  Arthur  planted 
around  his  mansion  had  become  a  busy  burgh  of 
sundry  streets  and  lanes,  from  whose  old  timber 
cottages  and  new  brick  houses,  standing,  as  they 
did,  in  confused  proximity,  the  sound  of  the  hand- 
loom  and  spinning-wheel  were  heard  six  days 
out  of  the  week.  It  had  churches,  forges,  and 
shops,  not  to  speak  of  hostelries  and  warehouses 
near  the  wharf,  from  which  some  half-dozen 
smacks  made  fortnightly  voyages  to  the  ports  of 
Glasgow  and  Bristol,  and  carried  on  the  seaw^ard 
commerce  of  the  town.  The  dues  and  rental  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor  had,  in  consequence,  largely 
increased  since  that  active  deputy  made  good  his 
share  of  the  confiscated  lands.  The  Chichesters 
were  still  hereditary'  provosts,  or,  as  its  charter 
said,  sovereigns  of  Belfast;  but  the  trade  and  in* 
dustry  over  which  they  presided  was  not  of  their 
English  origin  or  creed.  True  to  the  observation 
of  the  author  already  quoted,  Belfast,  as  well  as- 
the  adjacent  counties,  had  become  an  entrench- 
ment of  Scottish  Presbyterianism.  The  people  of 
the  Covenant  had  taken  refuge  there  from  the 
Stuart  persecutions,  bringing  with  them  their 
hostility  to  episcopacy,  their  adherence  to  the 
Solemn  League,  and  the  ascetic  Calvinism '  then 
prevalent  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  The  revolution 
settlement^  indeed,  left  these  to  work  themselves 
out  in  annual  testimonies  and  lengthy  sermons ;, 
but  among  their  Presbyterian  tenantry  the  epis* 
copal  creed  and  moderate  Whig  politics  of  ^e 
lords  of  the  soil,  advantageous  as  diey  had  found 
them,  were  regarded  as  "  time-serving  lukewarm- 
ness  and  a  manifest  leaning  to  Popery.'* 

Life  at  the  castle  did  not  flow  in  a  current  cal- 
culated to  lessen  such  prejudices  in  the  minds  of 
an  austerely  pious  people.  The  habits  of  English 
aristocracv  were  at  that  period  still  tinged  with 
the  mingled  pomp,  extravagance,  and  irregularity 
of  the  preceding  reigns,  and,  as  might  be  expected,^ 
these  prevailed  in  the  lordly  household.  Its  chief 
was,  according  to  the  records  of  the  peerage,, 
Arthur,  third  Earl  of  Donegal,  an.  apparendy 
frank  and  polished  though  somewhAt  unscru- 
pulous nobleman,  fitted,  on  the  whole,  to  prosper 
in  the  age  of  Sunderland  and  Bolingbroke.  He 
had  continued  long  a  widower,  which  those  who 
knew  him  best  averred  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  yet  found  no  advantageous  opening  for  a 
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second  alliance.  His  family  consisted  of  three 
daughters,  whose  edncation  was  long  finished,  for 
it  oocnpied  hut  little  space  in  the  lives  of  the 
female  nohility  of  that  day.  They  were  three 
stately  ladies,  with  stiff  bodices  and  ampLe  trains, 
who  went  to  church  in  the  family-coach  on  Sun- 
days, distributed  a  sort  of  largesse  to  the  poorer 
tenantnr  at  Christmas,  and  at  all  times  painted, 
patched^  and  valued  themselves  highly  on  their 
ancient  lineage,  which  dated  before  the  Norman 
conquest,  and  the  broad  lands  of  which,  as  more 
than  one  suitor  had  heard,  their  politic  fittfier 
intended  they  should  be  co-heiresses. 

The  Earl  kept  a  retinue  which  was  reckoned 
large  even  for  his  rank  and  times;  but,  in  con- 
formity with  their  established  prejudices,  they 
were  all  of  English  descent  and  uieir  master's 
Church,  with  the  exception  of  the  house-steward, 
the  ladysmaid,  and  the  sempstress.  The  first  of 
these  had  been,  from  his  coming  to  authority  in 
the  castle,  the  subject  of  some  wonder  and  much 
dread  to  the  inferior  servants.  The  uncompro- 
mising character  of  the  sway  exercised  by  Archie, 
as  they  called  him,  when  certainly  out  of  hearing, 
and,  in  his  own  translation,  Archibald  Cunningham, 
was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  latter  feeling ;  and 
the  former  continually  recurred  with  the  fact  Ihat 
his  lordship  had  placed  in  an  office  of  such  power 
and  trust  one  who  made  no  secret  of  being  a 
Scotchman  and  a  Presbyterian. 

Archibald  Cunningham  reckoned  as  his  pro- 
genitors a  captain  in  Lesley's  army,  a  testifier  for 
the  Covenant  in  the  Grass-market  of  Edinburgh, 
and  a  zealous  minister  who  came  to  plant  his  faith 
on  the  then  wild  shore  of  Hollyrood,  when  Belfast 
was  yet  unnamed  among  the  towns  of  Ulster.  In 
memory  of  these  wortibies,  it  seemed  a  partial 
degradation  to  serve  an  English  lord  and  manage 
a  prelatical  household ;  but  his  country's  enduring 
strength  of  purpose  had  descended  to  him  as  well 
as  her  creed,  and  Archibald  had  an  object  of  his 
own.  At  the  foot  of  that  solitary  mount  which 
rises  on  the  level  shores  of  Carrickfergus-bay, 
about  three  miles  from  Belfast,  and  is  still  known 
as  the  Cave-hill,  from  the  numerous  caverns  which 
pierce  it  on  all  sides,  there  lay,  at  the  period  of 
our  story,  where  fair  domains  and  villas  now  em- 
bellish the  landscape,  a  rough  but  extensive  farm, 
which  the  Cunningham  family  had  held  in  free- 
tenure  since  the  days  of  the  first  plantation.  Its 
last  possessor,  Archibald's  father,  had,  however, 
shown  that  excess  and  imprudence  may  find  their 
way  into  the  most  sober  community ;  and  having, 
in  the  course  of  that  exhibition,  become  involved 
in  pecuniary  difficulties,  he  mortgaged  his  land  to 
a  neighbouring  proprietor,  for  a  sum  which  barely 
enabled  him  to  remove  with  his  wife  and  son  and 
augment  the  number  of  linen-weavers  and  spin- 
ners in  the  town.  Evil  habits  accompanied  him 
there  also,  and  at  length  induced  the  man  to 
abandon  his  home  and  family,  sand  enlist  for  a 
soldier  in  a  regiment  engaged  in  William's  wars 
on  the  Continent,  from  which  he  never  returned. 
ffis  mother^s  industiy,  aided  by  his  own  early 
labour,  not  only  maintained  the  or^ian-boy,  birt 
gave  him  an  education  conriderably  above  that 


of  the  dass  to  which  their  fortunes  had  fidlen. 
Neither  the  widow  nor  her  son  ever  forgot  that 
they  had  seen  better  days,  but  both  possessed  the 
retrieving  spirit;  and  means  being  wanting  to 
bestow  00  Archibald  a  trade  or  profession  be- 
coming his  birth,  he,  as  the  next  resource,  took  to 
the  service  of  the  surrounding  gentry,  which,  from 
the  remnant  of  feudal  ideas  tiben  existing,  stood 
mu^h  higher  in  popular  estimation  than  it  does  at 
present 

Archibald  had  risen  from  one  step  to  another  in 
that  vocation,  always  discharging  his  duties  with 
unswerving  ponctoalibr,  keeping  the  more  humbly 
bom  at  a  dignified  distance,  and  restricting  his 
personal  expenditure  to  the  narrowest  limits  of 
sober  decency.  At  the  time  of  our  tale,  Archibald 
was  almost  relationlees.  His  mother  had  long  ex- 
changed her  humble  abode  and  busy  spinning- 
wheel  for  the  quiet  of  the  narrow  house ;  and  he 
was  a  grave  though  strapping  Presbyterian  bache- 
lor, whom  the  female  inhabitants  of  Belfiist  Castle 
unanimously  voted  handsome  and  respectable,  in 
spite  of  a  certain  raw-bonedness  of  appearance,  and 
a  manner  which  was  reservedly  deferential  to  his 
superiors  and  coldly  civil  to  all  below  him.  None 
of  these  two  classes,  it  was  said,  had  ever  fonnd 
the  courage  to  ask  him  a  couple  of  questions,  one 
of  which  regarded  his  own  age,  and  the  other  that 
of  a  church-going  suit  invariably  laid  aside  as  soon 
as  sermon  was  over,  and  religiously  brushed  on 
Monday  morning,  when  they  were  again  locked  np 
in  an  oaken  chest,  with  the  residue  of  the  steward's 
clothes.  The  cause  of  Archibald's  silence  regard- 
ing his  years  was  doubtless  guessed  at  by  his  con- 
temporaries, who  knew  him  to  be  somewhere  in 
that  debateable  land  of  life  known  as  middle-age  ; 
but  by  the  lengthy  wear  of  that  Sunday  suit  there 
hung  an  explanation  of  all  his  toil  and  paving ;  for 
Archibald  had  determined  to  buy  back  his  father's 
fiirm,  and  establish  himself  in  all  his  family  honours 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cave-hill. 

This  was  indeed  a  gigantic  undertaking  for  a 
man  of  his  income,  as,  besides  paying  off  the  mort- 
gage, it  included  the  purchase  of  a  sufficient  stock, 
tiie  partial  reclamation  of  the  farm,  whidi  had 
become  a  petty  wilderness  under  the  stingy  ad- 
ministration of  its  temporary  proprietor,  and  the 
rebuilding  of  old  Cunningham's  dwdling-house, 
which  had  Mien  into  utter  ruin,  all  but  one  apart- 
ment, and  it  was  the  habitation  of  Val.  Mooney  and 
his  family. 

Val.,  whose  name  in  full  was  that  of  a  saint  yet 
popular  in  Protestant  England,  *'  the  good  Saint 
Valentine"  (though  nothing  but  its  abbreviated 
form  was  ever  bestowed  on  the  head  of  the  Mooney 
household),  belonged  to  that  remnant  of  ^e  native 
faith  and  people  still  allowed  to  linger  on  the  shores 
of  Oarrickfergus  Bay,  under  the  treble  stigma  of  a 
condemned  creed,  extreme  poverty  in  worldly 
goods,  and  those  improvident  habits  which  charit- 
able politicians  regard  as  the  inalienable  heritage 
of  their  race.  The  Mooneys  were  by  no  means 
farourable  specimens  of  their  order.  Val.,  his 
wife  RoBiiL,  and  an  annually  increasing  ftmily,  now 
numbering  six,  oompleted  his  household.  They 
were  mil  lean  and  n^^ged,  with  an  indolent  and 
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hungry  yet  almoBt  cheerfiil  look,  as  if  life  to  iliem 
bad  Men  but  a  aacceeaioii  of  meagre  days,  and  iJiey 
were  ready  to  emjoy  themaelves  at  any  table  in  tbe 
wildemeas. 

Earth  bad  but  two  snbjecta  of  kikowledge  and 
interest  for  VaL  Mooney,  and  these  were  tobacco 
and  holidays :  on  the  qnality  of  the  one  and  the 
leeurrenoe  of  the  other  he  was  an  undispnted 
anthority  in  that  district  Hosin.  stood  equally 
unrivalled  in  collecting  news  and  communicating 
it  in  the  moat  confidential  manner.  The  children 
played  continually  in  the  fields  in  fine  weather, 
and  in  storms  cowered  patiently  over  the  fire,  when 
they  had  any.  The  entire  household  "  thravelled," 
as  it  was  mUdly  termed,  in  dear  seasons,  for  Ire- 
land had  then  no  poor  laws ;  and  their  penates  (to 
use  a  classic  simile)  had  been  removed  from  hamlet 
to  hamlet,  and  from  hut  to  hut,  being  generally 
found  n^lectlul,  and  always  unprofitable,  tenants. 

Their  latest  resting-place  was  that  ruined  &rm- 
bouse  for  which  Val.  had  promised  to  pay  rent  to 
Balph  Rutherford,  the  Cunninghams*  successor. 
Balph  was  an  ag^  bachelor,  on  whom  the  desire 
of  accumulation  and  the  neglect  of  all  his  gather- 
ings had  grown  in  equal  proportions  from  his 
ytmth,  and  naturally  resulted  in  leaving  him,  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  the  possessor  of  some  hundreds 
deposited  in  the  only  bank  at  Bel&st,  the  sad 
remembrances  of  still  larger  sums  lent  and  lost 
through  the  lure  of  exorbitant  interest,  and  the 
owner  of  lands  and  houses  going  rapidly  to  waste 
isdmin.  Archibald  Cunningham  had  grieved  in 
secret  over  his  fiiiher*s  neglected  fields,  and  yet 
more  to  see  his  bouse  made  the  abode  of  those  who, 
in  his  scriptural  but  unflattering  language,  "  bore 
the  mark  of  the  beast"  The  man  had  laboured 
and  economised  to  redeem  it,  till  the  tracks  of  time 
were  on  his  hair,  and  he  said  they  came  early,  but 
there  was  yet  no  probability  of  accomplishing  his 
scheme.  The  ''dog  and  the  manger"  was  the 
example  of  old  Ralph's  life ;  and  j^hibald  well 
knew  that  he  would  never  accept  an  instalment  of 
his  daim,  which  consisted  of  both  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  money  advanced,  and  the  latter 
had  grown  to  be  no  trme ;  besides,  there  was  a 
spice  of  pride  in  the  house-steward's  nature  which 
would  not  allow  him  to  think  of  setting  up  in  a 
small  way,  and  all  his  visions  of  the  Cunningham 
house  sad  farm  reclaimed  were  finished  with  the 
presence  of  Bell  Beaton. 

BeU  was  the  daughter  of  Ralph  Rutherford's 
only  sister,  who  married  a  merchant  in  Belfast, 
and  died  early,  leaving  no  child  but  her.  Thomas 
Seston  was  as  aepiring  a  man  as  ever  cast  up  daily 
aoeounts  in  a  badcparlour  partitioned  off  an  old- 
&shioned  shop.  Be  sent  his  daughter  to  the  most 
fitthionable  school  in  town,  at  which  English,  plain 
work,  and  good  breeding  in  all  their  brandies 
were  taught  by  Miss  MacAdam ;  and  it  was  the 
puzzle  of  his  leisore  hours  where  or  how  a  match 
could  be  found  worthy  of  the  fortune  he  should 
amass,  and  the  lands  of  which  Bell's  umnarried 
unde  would  make  her  heireaB.  Hard-woiking  and 
mquietdayB  wmhis^  betwe^  speculating  on  every 
eomBuraal  project  within  his  reach,  and  alluring 
Ae  old  gBtfa^«r  to  reslise  these  ezpedationa ;  but— - 


alas  lor  the  chances  of  life's  war  I — one  month  after 
Miss  Beaton's  education  had  been  declared  com- 
plete, her  father  was  summoned  from  shop  and 
ledger  by  an  illness^  brought  on,  it  was  believed, 
through  anxiet}r  regarding  the  sugar-market,  a 
sudden  change  in  wluch  had  ruined  his  fortunes! 
His  affairs  were  in  the  hands  of  creditors ;  and  old 
Ralph's  lamentations  were  loud  over  the  anticipated 
burden  of  maintaining  his  orphan  niece. 

Fortunately  for  herself,  the  day  of  trial  found 
Bell  possessed  of  spirit  and  energy  not  always 
remaining  to  those  who  have  been  heiresses  ap- 
parent 8he  at  once  relieved  her  uncle  of  his 
terrors,  and  turned  Miss  MacAdam's  lessons  in 
plain  work  to  account,  by  applying  for  the  place 
of  sempstress,  which  happened  to  be  just  then 
vacant,  at  the  castle.  Everybody  pitied  Bell  for 
the  great  downcome,  even  those  who  had  pro- 
phesied that  her  father's  pride  would  have  a  fall ; 
and  all  the  yopng  men  of  Uie  neighbourhood  united 
in  blaming  old  Ralph  for  not  taking  home  the  girl 
immediately,  and  declaring  her  his  heiress ;  but  as 
time  wore  away,  and  she  was  seen,  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath,  occupying  her  father's  seat  in  the  Pres- 
byterian meeting-house,  and  looking  as  respectable 
as  ever,  people  began  to  calculate  upon  her  as  a 
clever  girl,  who  had  a  fortune  of  well-doing  in 
herself,  and  a  goodly  background  of  expectations 
on  the  death  of  old  Rutherford.  The  house- 
steward  and  the  sempstress  have  long  ceased  to  be 
regular  requisites  of  noble  house-keeping  in  Bri- 
tain ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  they 
were  still  retained,  and  neither  office  was  a  sine- 
cure in  the  Earl  of  Donegal's  mansion,  particularly 
that  which  Bell  Beaton  had  now  filled  for  almost 
seven  years.  In  that  stitching  time  the  handsome 
and  spirited  girl  had  grown  a  comely  woman,  vrith 
a  manner  above  her  station,  and  a  character  whose 
social  side  exhibited  the  rare  blending  of  gslety 
with  discretion,  and  wit  with  good  nature.  Bdl 
had  consequently  few  enemies,  many  friends,  and 
general  respect  at  the  castle;  but  the  former's 
entire  force  was  comprehended  in  Williamson,  the 
EarVs  own  man,  and  Madame  Claire,  the  ladys- 
maid,  while  at  the  head  of  all  the  latter  stood 
Archibald  Cunningham. 

Human  enmities  and  friendships  are  often 
strangdy  connected,  and  so  it  was  with  the  people 
of  our  story.  The  steward  had  considered  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  befriend  Bell  when  she  came, 
young  and  inexperienced,  to  that  great  house, 
because,  like  himiself,  she  had  been  bom  to  better 
prospects,  and  her  faith  and  descent  were  similar. 
There  were,  indeed,  other  motives,  which  the  pru- 
dent and  care-worn  man  in  authority  scarcely 
avowed  to  himsdf,  especially  after  he  learned  that 
Bell  had  ventured  to  hear  the  Established  Church 
service  read  on  Christmas-day,  and  that  William- 
scm  had  said  he  thought  the  girl  might  suit  him, 
considering  her  old  miser  of  an  uncle.  'William- 
son had  a  class  resemblance  to  the  valets  of  all 
times.  His  bringing  up  in  London,  his  tours  on 
the  Continent  with  more  than  one  noble  master, 
and  his  Hberally-dispeDsed  knowledge  of  all  that 
concerned  ariatocraoy,  made  him  a  man  of  marie,  not 
only  in  the  aervanis'  hall,  but  among  the  humbler 
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belles  of  the  town.  He  had,  however,  one  charac- 
teriBtic  common  to  the  notables  of  every  degp*ee, 
for  the  EarVs  own  man  was  largely  addicted  to 
flirtation-;  and  though  he  carried  on  the  siege  of 
Bell's  heart  with  unusual  vigour,  the  young  semp- 
stress soon  learned  to  draw  un&vourable  compari- 
sons between  her  unstable  admirer  and  Ihe  grave 
and  sensible  steward.  'Williamson  was  late  in  dis- 
covering that  fact;  but  the  consequence  was  an 
inveterate  dislike  of  both  Bell  and  Archibald. 
However,  the  enmity  of  a  mind  divided  by  so 
many  conquests  could  be  neither  active  nor  dan- 
gerous. Yet  there  was  another  in  the  liouse  on 
whom  a  similar  motive  operated  more  powerftiUy. 
Madame  Claire,  the  ladysmaid  by  pre-eminence, 
though  the  noble  trio  had  sundry  inferior  assistants 
at  their  toilets,  was  brought  up  in  France,  being, 
as  she  said,  the  daughter  of  a  Huguenot,  who  suf- 
fered for  his  religion,  tliough  the  lady  never  went 
to  church,  and  there  was  a  tradition  m  the  house 
that  she  had  been  seen  with  a  rosary  and  a  crucifix. 
Madame's  skill  in  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet,  as 
then  practised,  was  immense.  She  understood 
paint,  powder,  and  millinery  to  a  degree  which 
constituted  her  a  perfect  treasure  to  three  noble 
ladies  residing  at  a  distance  from  the  British 
metropolis  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Besides, 
she  was  believed  to  be  acquainted  with  certain 
renovating  arts  peculiar  to  the  belles  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  to  practise  their  most  curious  secrets 
for  her  personal  benefit ;  for  Madame  was  known 
to  have  been  long  in  the  service  of  many  an  aris- 
tocratic family,  and  rumour  said  she  had  held 
office  in  the  household  of  that  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth who  kept  Charles  the  Second  so  faithful  to 
France  and  the  Holy  See.  Yet  Madame  Claire 
was  still  the  gayest  and  smartest  of  ladysmaids. 
Ever  young,  and  always  in  the  most  amiable  of 
tempers,  though  there  was  a  tarnished,  made-up 
look  about  the  woman,  and  glances  of  fierce  male- 
volent anger  on  slight  enough  provocations  at 
times  fladbied  from  her  black  eyes,  she  stood 
higher  than  even  Williamson  at  the  castle,  being 
much  in  her  ladies'  confidence,  and  might  have 
had  humble  servitors  among  the  Earl's  attendants, 
as  all  great  ladies  in  hall  or  hamlet  may.  But, 
despising  inferior  conquests,  the  dame  of  that 
rosary  legend  had  early  determined  to  bring  the 
Presbyterian  Bteward  into  subjection.  It  might 
have  been  that,  like  enterprising  spirits  in  general, 
the  very  difficulty  of  the  achievement  nerved  her 
on,  for  Madame  had  warred  against  Archibald's 
peace  with  unrelaxing  vigour,  little  encourage- 
ment, and  far  less  success,  since  his  entrance  on 
the  CSiichester  service.^ 

The  winning  and,  in  Madame's  opinion,  rustic 
rival  who  had  carried  off  the  prize  in  her  life's 
Olympian  game,  could  not  expect  to  be  regarded 
with  aught  but  her  highest  displeasure ;  and,  for  a 
considerable  time,  both  maids  and  ladies,  who 
shrewdly  guessed  the  cause,  were  amused  by  her 
censorious  remarks  on  Bell's  doings,  dress,  and 
general  deportment  Gradually,  however,  as  the 
sempstress  grew  in  favour  with  the  entire  house- 
hold, this  hostility  ceased.  Madame  declared  that 
the  girl  had  quite  won  her  heart  also,  prai8e4  her 


on  all  occasions,  and  would  have  patronised ;  but 
Bell,  ^ough  she  acknowledged  her  civilities, 
seemed  to  understand  that  between  them  there  was 
a  great  gulf  fixed. 

Time  had,  apparently,  brought  nearer  on  the 
highway  of  life  the  now  mature  woman  and  the 
kindly  serious  man  who  befriended  her  orphan 
youth,  and  actually  perfected  the  good  under- 
standing between  them.  A  ring  had  been  given, 
and  a  lock  of  bright  brown  hair  bestowed.  Archi- 
bald no  longer  feared  for  her  orthodoxy,  or  prefer- 
ence of  gayer  admirers.  Bell  had  heard  his  plans 
regarding  the  farm,  and  done  her  part  of  sympathy 
and  saving,  but  the  goal  seemed  still  far  off.  They 
were  talking  sadly  of  its  distance  in  the  house- 
keeper's room,  to  which  Archibald  had  made  an 
errand  when  he  knew  the  good  dame  was  absent,  and 
Bell  sewing  there  one  cold  ]Sk)vember  evening.  The 
night  had  long  closed,  and  so  had  the  castle  gate; 
yet  frequent  gusts  and  driving  snow  were  heard 
against  the  windows.  Few  within  that  mansion 
thought  of  the  night  The  Earl  and  his  daughters 
sat  with  some  noble  visitors  at  cards  in  the  great 
drawing-room ;  supper  was  spreading  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall;  and  in  that  small  backward  roona 
Archibald  and  Bell  were  talking  of  their  prospects. 

"Never  fear,"  said  the  sempstress,  glancing 
cheerfully  up  from  the  lii^n  she  was  stitching,  to 
Cunningham's  face,  as  heTleant  with  crossed  arms 
on  the  back  of  her  chair ;  ''  the  farm  will  be  your 
own  yet" 

*'  I  hope  BO,"  said  Archibald.  "  But  what's  that?' 
he  added,  with  a  sudden  start,  as  a  wail  of  chil- 
dren's voices,  and  an  irregular  knocking  at  the 
back  gate,  came  mingled  with  the  storm. 

"  O  Archibald !"  said  Bell,  "  it  is  some  house- 
less  creatures,  and  children  too,  exposed  to  the 
snow;  make  them  open  the  gate."  But  Archi- 
bald was  gone  on  the  mission  of  charity ;  and  tlie 
next  moment,  obedient  to  orders,  though  inwardly 
grumbling  at  being  obliged  to  leave  his  seat  beside 
the  fire,  tiie  Ekiglish  porter  stepped  out  with  hia 
ponderous  keys — for  much  of  die  old  state  and 
strength  were  retained  in  Belfast  Castle — ^and 
returned  followed  by  Val.  Mooney,  Rosin.,  and  the 
six,  their  rags  covered  with  thick  coats  of  snow,, 
and  their  faces  wild  with  cold  and  terror.  .  .  . 

"Rosin.,  acushla,"  said  Val.  to  his  wife  that 
evening,  as  he  smoked  the  last  morsel  of  tobacco 
over  a  dying  fire  ^and  less  loving  words  had  never 
passed  between  the  pair) — ^'R^sin.,  acushla,  it's 
me  opinion  we'll  hive  to  flit  Ould  Rutherford 
'ill  be  here  in  the  momin'  like  a  roarin'  lion  for 
his  rint  Ye  know  thir's  not  &  penny  in  our  com- 
piny ;  and  he  says  he'll  pit  distriss  on  our  chatils. 
So,  avoumeen,  as  it's  the  full  on  the  moon,  get  you 
ready  the  childre,  a'll  pit  the  bits  of  things  on  the 
ass,  and  we'll  start  after  supper-time,  plaize  God, 
to  look  for  lodgin'  in  Belfast" 

According  to  that  arrangement,  Val.  and  his 
family,  with  all  their  moveables  packed  on  the 
back  of  a  lean  ass,  the  faithful  companion  of  many 
wanderings,  set  out  on  what  is  called  in  Ireland 
"  a  moonlight  flitting ;"  that  mode  of  removal  being 
neither  new  nor  strange  to  thenL  But  the  fuD 
moon  in  which  Val.  confided  was  obscured  by 
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dark  stonn-cloudsiy   and  a  piercing  uortb  wind 
chilled  the  poor  wanderers  to  the  heart.    Val. 
would  have  pushed  on  to  the  town,  but  there  was 
a  wake  on  the  way,  and  none  of  the  Mooneys 
conld  fosa  that  festivity,  tliough  held  in  a  cabin 
little  superior  to  their  own ;  so  by  the  time  the 
Imsband  had  satisfied  himself  touching  the  tobacco 
eapplied,  and  Rosin  had  heard  all  the  news,  the 
pitdi  darkness  of  a  heavy  snow-storm  had  set  in, 
through  which  the  family  toiled  and  struggled, 
lost  tideir  ass,  ^  chatUs  "  and  all,  and  reached  their 
destination  only  to  find  all  Belfiist  in  hed,  for  the 
borghers  of  those  days  kept  early  hours ;  but  the 
lights  of  the  castle  were  still  seen  through  the  blind- 
ing snow,  and  as  a  last  refago  they  sought  shelter 
at  its  gate. 

The  steward  having  partly  heard  partly  guessed 
this  revelation,  in  the  hospitable  fashion  of  the 
house  he  served  gave  orders  for  their  immediate 
admission   to   the  kitchen-fire,  a  distribution  of 
uonn  beer  to  be  made  amongst  them,  and  a 
anpper  such  as  the  Mooneys  had  not  shared  at 
any  former  era  in  their  memory.    After  which,  he 
proceeded  to  deliver,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
a  sound  lecture  to  Val.  on  the  general  misconduct 
of  his  life,  and  his  present  delinquency  in  de- 
frauding old  Rutherford  of  his  rent    It  is  to  be 
hoped   that  the  patriarch  of  the  Mooneys  was 
edified  by  that  discourse,  though  it  was  chiefly 
^x>ken  in  broad  Scotch,  a  dialect  to  which  Cun- 
ningham always  reverted  in  his  wrath;  but  certain 
it  was  that  VaL  perfectly  understood  the  con- 
dusion,  which  took  the  shape  of  a  promise  to 
represent  his  case,  as  to   want  of  clothes   and 
employment^  to  the  ladies. 

VaL  promised,  as  was  his  wont,  all  sorts  of 
amendment  Bosin.  ratified  his  vows ;  and  as  the 
hour  of  rest  approached,  the  wearied  creatures 
were  permitted  to  sleep  out  that  stormy  night  in 
the  donnitory  which  ancient  usage  assigned  to 
their  order  in  great  Irish  mansions,  a  quantity  of 
clean  straw  spread  by  the  kitchen  hearth.  Next 
morning  the  snow-storm  had  subsided,  leaving  a 


'  **  Misther  .Cunningham,  wud  it  be  convanient  to 
get  a  word  wid  ye  in  private  ?'* 

What  can  the  man  want  with  me?  thought 
Archibald,  as,  with  an  amazed  look,  he  answered, 
"  Oh,  certainly ;  come  this  way ;"  and  Val.  followed 
him  to  his  own  room,  carefully  shutting  the  door, 
and  said — 

"  Misther  Cunningham,  I  know  ye'll  call  me  a 
Papist  an'  mighty  ignorant  for  what  Fm  goin'  to 
say,  but  thinkin'  of  yer  kindness  to  Bosin.  an'  the 
childre,  not  to  mintion  meself,  a  couldn't  go  wid- 
out  tellin'  ye.  Great  a  scholar  as  yer  honour  is, 
maybe  ye  don't  know  that  there's  more  nor  your- 
selves in  this  gran'  castle  at  night." 

"In  God's  name,  who  are  they?"  cried  the 
steward,  looking  instinctively  at  his  open  chest. 

"  The  Vargin  knows !"  said  Val. ;  "  but  when  all 
was  quiet  for  hours  last  night,  an'  the  childre 
sleepin'  beside  us,  Kosin  an'  me  wis  wakened  by 
the  openin'  ov  the  kitchen-doore.  The  fire  was 
burnin'  low  but  clear ;  and  by  its  light  we  saw  a 
man — his  equal  nivir  cum  acrass  me  I — wid  a  long 
yellow  shirt,  a  dark  cloak,  an'  a  gran'  cap,  like 
what  they  said  our  ould  Irish  kings  wore ;  yet  he 
wasn't  like  a  king,  but  had  a  poor  downward  look. 
A  wis  gatherin'  heart  to  speJce,  whin  he  walked 
straight  up  beside  our  bed  to  the  ould  flag  that  looks 
like  a  tombstone — an'  maybe  the  story's  true  that 
the  first  Protestan'  Lord  ov  Belfast  built  his  kitchen 
where  the  O'Neills'  chapel  had  been.  We  saw 
him  plainly  stoop  down  and  lift  the  flag,  like  the 
lid  of  that  chest,  Misther  Cunningham,  an'  what 
wis  tliere  we  couldn't  see ;  but  there  was  a  sound 
like  the  chink  of  money,  and  then  a  noise  of  feet 
flyin'  as  if  from  all  the  rooms  of  the  castle,  an'  a 
voice  among  it  sayin',  'Madame  Claire  has  set  the 
castle  on  fire ;'  but  as  it  passed  the  ould  man  let 
the  flag  fall  wid  a  groan,  an'  wint  out  in  a  far 
greater  hurry  than  ho  cum  in." 

"  You  dreamt  it,  VaL,"  said  the  steward ;  but  his 
face  was  agitated  with  something  very  like  fear. 

"Sorra  bit  ov  me  wis  dreamin,"  said  Val.,  "  nor 
Rosin,  neither.    We  both  got  up  and  sat  by  the 


clear  sky  above  and  a  deep  white  layer  below ;  fire  till  day ;  but  not  a  pinsworth  more  did  we  hear 


brtt  the  servants  were  astonished  to  see  how  little 
honour  Val.  and  his  wife  did  to  the  breakfast, 
though  the  six  juveniles  amply  made  up  for  their 
omission,  and  in  what  strange  haste  the  pair 
seemed  to  quit  such  noble  quarters.  According 
to  his  promise,  Archibald  gave  the  ladies  such  a 
moving  account  of  their  condition  that  they  sent 
a  coarse  gown,  a  frieze  coat,  and  a  blanket  from 
their  Christmas  store  to  the  Mooneys,  besides 
orders  to  a  poor  lodopng-house  keeper  in  the  town 
to  receive  them  till  Val.  should  have  found  his 
ass  and  secured  a  permanent  habitation — at  least, 
in  his  sense  of  that  term. 

Bell  spared  from  her  own  scanty  wardrobe,  and 
coaxed  from  the  English  servants,  odds  and  ends 
to  increase  the  children's  clothing,  andr  they  de- 
parted with  wonted  prayers  and  blessings.  Val.'s 
foot  was  <m  the  thrediold,  when  a  sudden  thought 
seemed  to  strike  liim,  and  turning  to  the  steward, 
who,  in  addition  to  his  other  benefactions,  had  just 
bestowed  upon  him  a  world  of  good  advice,  he 
said — 

VOL.  xvmi.— KO,  ccvi. 


or  see.  Howsomiver,  Bosin.  is  up  to  most  of  the 
stories,  ould  an'  new,  and  the  intarpritation  she 
put  on  it  wis  this : — ^When  the  O'Neills  lived  here 
in  their  glory,  wan  of  thim  had  a  steward  that 
(beggin'  yer  pardon)  wis  seized  wid  sich  a  love  ov 
money  in  his  ould  days,  that  he  robbed  his  masther 
complately ;  an',  whin  he  wint  to  confession,  the 
pnesht  oidired  him  for  a  pinanco  to  go  on  a  holy 
pilgrimage,  beggin'  all  the  way  to  Girusalim.  So 
the  night  before  he  started,  the  ould  gintleman 
gathers  up  his  pickins,  an'  hides  thim  under  a 
tombstone  in  the  chapel,  to  be  all  safe  at  his  home- 
cummin'.  But  he  was  drownded  in  the  Bid  Say,  or 
somewhere,  an*  cums  back,  it  seems,  now  and 
then,  to  look  afther  the  money.  Who  spoke  about 
the  fire,"  continued  Val.,  shaking  his  head,  "  it's 
not  for  bus  to  say ;  but  it  was  plainly  a  wamin* 
again'  the  Countess  of  Clare,  if  ivir  she  cums  to 
the  castle ;  for  'am  tould  her  ladyship's  givin'  to  sit 
up  at  at  all  hours  ani^  read  in  her  bed." 
.  "Well,  Val.,"  said  the  steward,  "whether  you 
were  dreaming  or  not,  take  my  advice  and  keep 
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thifl  Btory  to  yourself;  it  would  frighten  the  ser- 
Yonts,  and  neither  the  Earl  nor  the  ladies  would 
ever  forgive  you  for  raising  such  a  report  ahout  the 
eastle." 

"Wan  ill  never  hear  it  frum  me  hut  Father 
Callaghan,"  said  Val.  "But,  0  Misther  Cun- 
ningham !  thir's  money  under  that  ould  flag,  an*  a 
wish  ye  good  of  it,'*  he  added,  closing  the  door 
behind  him  to  escape  another  rebuke,  and  joined 
his  wife  and  children  in  the  courtyard. 

Week  after  week  that  winter  the  servants 
grumbled  and  marvelled  among  themselves  at 
Cunningham's  unusual,  and,  in  Uieir  judgment, 
superfluous  surveillance  over  all  their  doings  with 
regard  to  Are  and  candle.  Williamson  said  he 
could  not  rest  in  his  bed  while  there  was  a  light 
in  any  part  of  the  castle;  but  as  a  large  share 
of  his  attention  was  devoted  to  the  quarters  of  the 
ladysmaid,  that  adept  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
heart  thought  she  could  define  its  real  cause,  and 
smiled  upon  him  more  graciously  than  ever,  for 
having  at  leng^  gained  the  good  taste  to  give  up 
the  stupid  sempstress.  As  the  winter  wore  on, 
however,  Archibald's  vigilance  began  to  die  out  of 
itself,  like  one  whose  fears  had  been  often  dis- 
appointed ;  and,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  servants, 
it  was  almost  forgotten  about  the  second  of  March. 

On  that  day,  a  messenger  arrived  from  Bell's 
uncle,  requesting  her  to  visit  the  old  man,  on  whom 
sore  sickness  had  at  length  fallen  with  a  sort  of 
heart-softening  power;  and,  as  he  was  partially 
acquainted  with  the  attachment  between  the 
steward  and  his  niece,  his  despatch  hinted  that, 
should  Archibald  wish  to  treat  for  the  farm,  he 
was  willing  to  see  him  also  on  that  subject 
•  **  1  have  got  leave  to  go,  Archibald,"  said  Bell, 
meeting  her  lover  on  the  back  stairs,  "  and  be  sure 
you  come  to  meet  me  this  evening,  for  the  way  is 
long  and  lonely." 

*'  ril  come  as  sure  as  the  night  falls,  and  you'll 
help  me  to  persuade  the  old  man.  If  he's  at  all 
Feasonable,  Bell,  we  will  soon  have  a  house  of  our 
«wn." 

'  The  steward  stopped,  for  there  was  a  step 
Vehind  him ;  but  neither  he  nor  Bell  had  seen  the 
malignant  scowl  flashed  on  them  by  the  black  eyes 
of  Madame  Claire,  who,  as  they  looked  up,  dropped 
them  a  curtsey,  and  darted  up-etairs  with  a  laugh 
of  the  best-natured  raillery. 

Bell  departed,  right  glad  of  a  walk  in  that  clear 
breezy  day;  but  the  sempstress  forgot  that  in  taking 
out  her  8unday  gown  and  bonnet  for  the  occasion 
she  had  left  the  key  in  the  small  chest  which  con- 
tained her  entire  wardrobe;  and,  as  the  twilight 
£ell,  Archibald  Cunningham  also,  in  his  Sunday 
suit,  and  with  some  carefully-folded  bank-notes 
in  his  pocket-book,  set  forth  to  make  an  abiding 
impression  on  the  mind  of  old  Ralph.  That  ^ob 
an  unusually  quiet  night  in  the  castle.  The  Earl 
was  from  home,  and  there  were  no  visitors.  The 
ladies  and  the  (diaplain  had  sat  down  to  cards,  jus 
usual,  and  the  household  were  in  their  wonted 
evening  places,  all  but  Madame  Claire,  of  whom 
it  was  understood  that  she  ^had  taken  a  severe 
head-ache  and  gone  to  bed.  There  was  a  light, 
nevertheless,  in  Lady  Oatherine's  dreseing-Toom,  a 


noble  apartment,  inlaid  with  wainscoted  oak  and 
mirrors,  and  ostensibly  belonging  to  the  eldest  of 
the  sisters ;  but  the  chambers  of  all  three  opened 
into  ity  and  the  richest  of  their  wardrobes  were 
kept  there.  Madame  Cliure  stood,  candle-in-handy 
before  one  of  those  dark  mahogany  cabinets  in 
which  ladies  of  the  period  delighted.  It  was  that 
in  which  Lady  CaUierine's  laces  were  kept,  and 
the  Frenchwoman  listened  a  moment  before  she 
applied  the  key  to  one  of  its  best-filled  drawers;. 
It  contained  costly  things  worn  by  her  ladyship 
only  on  high  solemnities,  and  reckoned  among  the 
heir-looms  of  the  family.  German  point  was  there 
that  had  been  woven  before  the  Reformation,  and 
old  Flanders  that  had  been  envied  at  the  Court  of 
Henrietta  Maria ;  but  the  gem  of  Lady  Catherine's 
collection  was  a  magnificent  veil  wrought  by  the 
Fort  Royal  nuns  for  that  Duchess  of  Orleans  wha 
died  so  suddenly  after  her  mission  to  England. 
With  a  bold  yet  careful  hand  Madame  turned  over 
the  finery  which  had  served  successive  generations- 
till  she  found  that  treasured  veil,  then  thrust  in 
the  drawer,  turned  the  key,  and,  with  another 
glance  to  see  that  all  was  as  she  found  it,  closed 
the  dressing-room  door  and  passed,  almost  without 
noise,  the  distance  of  stair  and  passage  which 
divided  the  apartment  of  the  EarVs  daughters  from 
the  narrow  closet  appropriated  to  the  sempstress. 
The  humble  garments  of  the  poor  workwoman 
were  moved  and  replaced  with  as  much  care  as  the 
inherited  trappings  of  her  mistress ;  and  the  very 
triimiph  of  malice  was  in  the  Frenchwoman's  face 
as  she  closed  the  chest,  with  Lady  Catherine's  veil 
hidden  at  the  bottom.  But,  silently  as  her  wicked 
work  was  done,  an  earthly  eye  had  seen  it  Wil- 
liamson, being  particularly  idle  that  evening  on 
account  of  his  master's  absence,  took  a  sudden 
anxiety  to  see  himself  in  the  Ekirl's  new  morning 
gown,  and  while  stealing  to  his  object  had. caught 
sight  of  Madame's  motions,  followed,  watdied  her,, 
and  withdrew  unperceived. 

There  were  half-scruples  in  Williamson's  mind 
which  disturbed  his  enjoyment  of  the  Earl's  crim-^ 
son  damask.  Should  he  keep  silence,  and  let  the 
deed  take  its  course?  But  it's  not  my  business, 
thought  the  valet^  one  doesn't  know  what  troublt 
one  might  get ;  and  neither  did  Williamson  know 
that,  just  before  it  was  pushed  in,  a  spark  from 
Madame's  candle  had  fallen  into  the  deep  drawer, 
and  she  had  locked-np  the  buming  laces.  The 
ladies  sat  late  at  cards  ;  the  servants  enjoyed 
themselves  longer  than  usual  by  the  fires;  and 
when,  at  length,  all  went  hastily  and  tired  to  rest* 
as  late  sitters  will,  neither  the  steward  nor  the 
sempstress  had  returned. 

Bell  had  found  her  unde  worse  than  she  had 
expected.  The  old  man  was  visited  with  asthmatic 
spasms,  which  increased  as  the  night  came  on. 
When  Archibald  arrived  he  could  talk  of  no  busi- 
ness, and  -grew  worse  every  hour.  Bell  would  not 
leave  her  mide  in  that  condition — ^Archibald  would 
not  leave  bar;  and  they  sat  watching  by  him  till 
the  dock  stmck  two,  when  a  mounted  mesBenger 
galloped  to  the  door  with  a  cry  that  theoasUe  was 
in  a  bbae.  The  terrified  townsmen  were  striving 
hard  to  save  their  houses,  for  the  castle  seemed 
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beyond  all  human  effort,  wlicn  Archibald  reached  earliest  acquainted  with  that  prediction,  and  his 
it.  The  fire  had  originated  in  its  interior,  which  neighbours  said  tha?  the  burning  of  Belfast  Castle 
was  almost  one  mass  of  flame  before  the  discovery  "  had  struck  a  lucky  sort  of  terror  till  his  heart ;" 
was  made.  Most  of  the  servants  escaped,  and  it  and  this  observation  was  singularly  realised  in  the 
was  afterwards  supposed  that  the  ladies  must  improved  habits  and  general  prosperity  of  the 
have  been  suffocated  in  their  apartments,  as  they  Mooneys  from  that  event.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
were  never  heard  nor  seen  in  the  conflagration,  j  whisper  that  Val.  and  the  steward,  then  out  of 
But  Madame  Claire  was  making  fearful  efforts  for  place,  were  seen  one  night  in  the  following  summer, 
life ;  and  Williamson,  who  lived  to  tell  what  he .  when  all  search  and  examination  of  the  iniins  were 
had  seen  that  night,  by  which  account  the  origin  long  over,  making  strange  use  of  a  crowbar  on 
of  the  fire  was  traced,  said  that  her  last  cry  fright-  what  had  been  the  hearth  of  the  castle  kitchen, 
ened  him  froia  all  evil  for  the  rest  of  his  life :  Val.  said  "  it  wis  wonderful  how  min*8  eyes  wis 
and  indeed  the  valet  became  a  remarkably  pious  [  desaived,"  when  the  tale  was  quoted  to  him ;  but 
Methodist.  All  was  done  that  the  skill  and !  be  became  a  cottager  on  Cunningham's  farm,  which 
appliances  of  those  days  could  do,  the  steward  |  old  Ralph,  though  he  lived  ten  years  after,  actually 
leading  evexy  attempt  to  rescue  the  Earl's  daugh-  disposed  of  to  his  nephew-in-law,  under  the  influ- 
ters,  but  in  vain ;  and  early  next  morning  the  ence  of  that  threatening  asthma,  and  was  paid  his 
palace  of  tlie  Chichesters,  which  for  more  than  a  instalments  with  a  regularity  which  at  last  satisfied 
century  had  been  reckoned  the  glory  of  Ulster,  lay  him.  Indeed,  the  prosperity  of  the  Cunninghams, 
one  mass  of  blackened  and  smouldering  ruins,  aa  people  learned  to  call  Archibald  and  Bell,  went 
The  unlucky  Earl  laid  the  miserable  remains  of  on  steadily  increasing  till  they  were  known  as  a 
his  children  in  the  family  vault,  and  could  never  wealthy  family  in  their  degree,  even  before  old 
be  induced  to  rebuild  upon  the  site ;  but  the  few  Rutherford's  death,  at  which  period  the  lands  he 
native  peasantry  who  remained  in  that  district  left  were  found  to  be  entirely  worthless;  but 
recalled  in  whispers  to  each  other  a  wild  prophecy, '  Rosin.  Mooney,  when  relating  that  piece  of  news, 
said  to  have  been  uttered  by  a  pilgrim  friar  over  remarked,  in  her  most  confidential  tone,  that 
die  foundation  of  that  castle,  that  what  came  by  "  there  wis  more  stories  nor  iver  wis  heard  about 
confiscation  would  go  by  fire.  Val.  Mooney,  of!  the  burning  of  Belfast  Castle." 
course,  under  his  wife's  administration,  was  the! 


TROLLS     FOR     THE     TIMES« 

NO.  m. — TWEEDLEDUM  AND  TWEEDLEDEE. 

"That  so  the  Parliament 
May,  with  their  wholeflome  and  preventive  shears, 
Clip  their  phylacteries,  though  hanlk  their  ears."— Milton's  Sontiets. 

''Prisoner  at  the  W,  yon  stand  indicted  hy  the  name  of  Nicholas  Wiseman,  of  Oolden-sqnare,  in  the  county  of  Mid<llesex, 
LkBonjBXR,'*  &C.—STATJB  TRIALS  (New  Edition). 

"  Qoare  gentes  fremuere  P 


Are  thev  lunatic  or  heeiy  P 

Who'd  hare  thought  Lord  John  so  leerv  P 

Sanota  Inqaiaitio  l"— The  Mass  por  thb  Pxbsecuteb. 


The  Cardinal  of  St  Tweedledum 

Met  with  Lord  John  Tweedledee : 
The  Cardinal  said,  "  My  lord,  fiddle-de-dum  f 
^  His  lordship  answered,  **  Kddle-de-dee.f 

**  A  '  Bishop  at '  is  hurglary  flat  ; 

Bat  a  '  Kshop  of  is  rank  high-treason. 
Juflt  talk  of  a  see— -it's  a  kreeny ; 

And  in  Ooldbath-fieids  yoa'll  pase  the  season.'* 
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Westminster  says,  "  Fiddle-de-dum ;' 
Oanterbury  says^  "  Fiddle-de-dee  ;* 

While  the  Devil  laughs  and  says,  **  It's  mm 
Two  of  a  trade  can  never  agree.*' 


We  got  in  a  mess,  though  good  Queen  Bess 
Bequeathed  us  nine-and-thirty  articles ; 

We  cured  the  flaw  by  a  new  game-law 
Against  poaching  *'  territorial "  particles. 

The  Pope  at  Rome  says,  "  Fiddle-de-dum ;'' 

Tabernacle  says,  "  Fiddle-de-dee ;" 
To  ^  Ohurch-and-State"  the  Dissenters  have  come ; 

Says  the  Devil, "  They'll  next  oome  round  to  me." 

For  fear  of  a  snug  little  berth  in  the  "jug," 
The  Oardinal  bustled  away  in  a  flurry. 

Go  to  Golden-square,  and  you'll  find  him  there 
Loyally  learning  his  "  Inndley  Murray." 


*  Jbravmied  is  ftmamad.  B  is  dne  to  owr  anheerihers  to  state  that»  owing  to  the  embarrassments  occasioned  by  the  strike  of 
onr  Posts,  we  Iwre  hen  eoiqnlkd  to  intrast  the  ''TroUiT  for  this  month  to  onr  TBZOLOOTiov.  As  we  have  made  amnmnents 
for  tkb  dqwrtment  with  the  gentleman  who  eontribntes  the  witty  articles  to  that  eminent  WeaUy  print  ^e  OMwomANI^IA,  a 
of  sndi  an  imgdarity  veed  notbe  anticipated  for  ^e  fbtnre.— >Sd. 


t  SMidMiiiatlion,  MaBrth(^Beraaiis,OoqUnaLiicanas,aiid  Cosmogony eofee  that,  in  the  aaeieal  PhoBiflUB  dialset,  PhJd-fil-Sedhee 
agmiied  "  You  vmj  haye  hishopt,  hat  not  sees  ;**  and  PhidrM-Dedhtmi,  **  An  OTerseer  without  ishis  an  iroposBihle  absurdity*  ^to 
besitiflilly  compreDcnnTe  waa  that  pibnertl  kngnage* 
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When  all  other  topics  Lave  been  exhausted  by  the 
pen  of  the  leanied  Sheriff  of  Glasgow,  or  the 
tongue  of  ^Ir.  Emerson^  we  fondly  hope  that  one 
of  these  great  men  will  give  the  world  a  pleasant 
"  parallel,  after  tlie  manner  of  Plutarch,"  between 
Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  and  Henry  Lord  Brougham 
and  Vaux.  It  is  indeed  true  tliat,  jiist  at  present, 
both  these  heroes  are  a  little  out  of  fashion.  Mr. 
Merivale  cannot  forgive  the  great  Bomau  his 
political  failures,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  profoundly 
observes  that  he  was  *'  the  only  man  ever  made 
great  by  vanity :"  and  the  vilipenders  of  Lord 
Brougham  are  confessedly  too  numerous  to  be 
particularised.  The  principal  warm  supporter  of 
tiie  Consul  is  Mrs.  Blimber,  and  the  chief  staunch 
admirer  of  the  ex-Chancellor  is  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. After  all  said  and  done,  however,  it  is  a 
fact,  that  only  in  the  two  individuals  in  question 
has  the  world*s  experience  ever  witnessed  a  rare 
and  felicitous  combination  of  statesmanship,  philo- 
sophy, literature,  and  forensic  talent,  all  of  a  very 
high,  if  not  absolutely  of  the  highest,  order. 

We  are  almost  tempted  to  indicate  how,  by  a 
slight  strain  of  the  imagination,  an  analogy  might  be 
detected  in  some  of  the  respective  achievements  of 
our  heroes.  The  speech  at  the  Queen's  Trial  might 
vie  with  the  "  divine  Philippic,  the  second,  of  con- 
spicuous fame."  The  intrepidity  that  courted  the 
hatred  of  George  IV.  might  be  set  against  the 
world-famous  "  contempt  of  the  swords  of  Antony," 
and  the  dangers  averted  by  the  reform  of  Parliament 
fall  little  short  of  those  that  were  threatened  by 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  No  comparison,  how- 
ever, can  always  go  upon  all  fours,  and  it  is  in  the 
personal  history  that  our  parallel  shows  indubitable 
signs  of  limping.  Cicero  was  invariably  a  **  good 
boy,"  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  Of  his 
3''outh,  never  did  burgher  of  Bome  or  Arpinum 
recount  such  a  droll  reminiscence  as  it  was  our  luck 
to  hear  of  his  antitype's  from  a  crusty  senior  of 
Auld  Reekie.  "  The  ill-fa'ard  daft  ne'er-do-weel, 
I  mind  him  lang  syne  driving  a  hearse — think  o' 
that,  man ! — a  hearse  to  Bumiries  races  1"  It  is  also 
a  needless  apprehension  to  anticipate  that  the 
existence  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  like  that 
of  poor  Tidly,  will  be  cut  short  by  the  hand  of  a 
client  too  successfully  defended  by  him  in  better 
days  from  the  peril  of  a  capital  conviction.  As 
matters  look  at  present,  we  are  afraid  that  the 
brilliant  career  of  our  myriad-minded  peer  is  des- 
tined to  a  more  melancholy  close ;  and  inasmuch 
as  on  such  a  delicate  topic  it  is  essential  to  proceed 
with  the  strictest  regularity,  we  give  our  vaticina- 
tion in  the  true  oracular  form  prescribed  by  the 
venerable  Sibyl-nurse  of  the  poetf 

"  Nor  poisons  dire  shall  choke  his  precious  breath, 
To  cut  his  throat  no  sword  shall  leave  the  sheath. 


t  *'HuDC  ncoQC  dira  venenanechosticns  aaferet  ensis 
GarruluB  iiudc  quando  consumet  ctmque,  loquaces 
Si  tapiat,  titet.  Horace,  fyist. 


Yet  shall  he  not  escape  a  drearier  fate 
From  pens  that  drirel,  daub,  and  dedicate ; 
Hence  let  him  stop  his  ears,  and  turn  his  looks 
From  little  men  who  deal  in  little  books." 

The  immolation  has  already  begun.  Be-LasUus'd 
some  months  since  by  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane,  the 
iron  constitution  of  his  lordship  resisted  the  attack, 
and  he  was  reported  to  be  as  well  as  could  be 
expected.  We  are  afraid,  however,  that  the  insi- 
dious twaddle  did  its  fatal  work  too  surely.  His 
debilitated  frame  seems  to  be  gradually  sinking 
under  the  second  attack  of  fulsome  fever.  We 
base  our  prognosis  on  the  dedication  of  Mr.  C. 
Phillips,  A.B.,  one  of  her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
of  tlie  Court  for  the  relief  of  Ixisolvcnt  Debtors. 
It  runs  thus : — 

"  Poetry  has  said. 
That  the  friendship  of  a  great  man  is  the  gift  of  the  gods. 
In  Cumn*s  I  once  possessed  it. 
In  Lord  Brougham's  I  again  enjoy  it. 
To  these  pages,  therefore,  affectionately  demoted 
To  the  memory  of  the  one,  (?) 
I  proudly  and  gratefully,  with  his  own  permission,  prefix 
The  name  of  the  other." 

Let  us  render  this  into  intelligible  English. 
The  author,  in  early  life,  had  the  honour  of  dining 
with  the  late  Mr.  John  Philpot  Curran,  he  is  now 
admitted  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  Lord 
Brougham.  Most  fortunate  of  Phillipees !  Wliat 
a  picture  for  plebeian  imaginations  of  the  pleasant 
lives  passed  by  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of 
&c ;  and  how  naturally  a  little  book  comes  out  of 
it  all  I  Anacreon's  ciccUa  **  perches  on  the  tree- 
top,  sips  a  little  dew,  and  sings  like  a  king."  One 
of  her  M^esty's  etceteras  settles  down  to  the  festive 
board  at  Palazzo  Brougham,  sips  a  little  claret,  and 
dedicates  like  a  quack-medicine-vendor.  How 
beautiful  the  gratitude,  and  how  ingenious  the 
puff! 

We  are,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  we 
have  got  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  el^ant  piece 
of  composition  above  extracted.  "The  tumid 
lapidary  style/*  as  Gibbon  calls  it,  is  always  highly 
elaborated,  the  exact  force  of  each  word  carefnlly 
weighed,  and  the  minutest  attention  is  therefore 
necessary  if  we  would  attain  the  full  benefit  of 
perusal.  Our  author  tells  us  he  ''possessed"  the 
friendship  of  the  eminent  Irish  barrister,  but  he 
"  enj<^s"  (and  who  would  not  ?)  that  of  a  great 
British  peer.  Now,  "  possess"  is  a  word  of  "  ex- 
ceeding good  command."  What  predicate  could 
more  aptly  characterise  the  frien^y  relations  ex- 
isting between  young,  eloquent^  and  witty  Coun- 
cillor P.  and  old,  eloquent,  and  witty  Master  of 
the  Bolls  in  Ireland  C,  and  what  more  fitting, 
natural,  and  legitimate  conjunction  could  there  be 
than  the  frienddiip  of  two  gentlemen  so  much  on 
a  par  with  each  other  ?  But  can  a  plebeian,  even 
an  A.K  and  one  of  her  Majesty's  etceteras,  aspire 
to  ''  possess"  the  fnendship  of  a  noble  loixly  even 
though  he  be  a  learned  one,  too?  The  master- 
mind of  Thackeray  alone  is  capable  of  grappling 


*_  Curran  and  bis  Contemporaries.    By  C.  Phillips,  Esq.    Blackiroods. 
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with  the  problem.  Pending  its  solution,  we  cheer- 
fully accept  Mr.  Phillips's  discriminating  phrase- 
ology ;  and  as  "  poetry  has  said,"  **  Lovely  Thais 
sits  beside  him,"  which  prose  might  interpret, 
*^  He  dines  with  Lord  firougham.''  We  heartily 
congratulate  him  on  his  good  fortune,  and,  by  all 
meansy advise  him  to  ''take  the  goods  the  gods 
provide  him." 

But  since  our  author  will  ''  kiss  and  tell,*'  we 
must^  as  moderately  honest  critics,  enter  a  decided 
prot^  against  the  light  and  clipped  coin  in  which 
he  pays  for  his  "  enjoyment"  The  pages  before 
ns,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  addition  inform- 
ing US  how  Mr.  Phillips  was  snubbed  by  O*  Cou- 
ncil, and  how  he  took  it,  were  written  some 
twenty-seven  or  more  years  ago,  in  tweuty*seven 
days  or  hours,  we  forget  which ;  and,  ailcr  having 
victimised  readers  to  the  extent  of  two  editions, 
finally  disappeared  from  the  category  of  existing 
things,  and  were  forgotten  by  all  mankind  except 
their  author.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that,  at 
the  remote  period  in  question,  Henry  Brougham, 
Esq.,  did  not  figure  on  tlie  dedicatory  page.  Whe- 
ther hia  friendship  was  possessed  or  enjoyed  may 
be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  the  future  patron  then 
designated  our  author's  rhetoric  as  "  horticultural 
eloquence,"  and  apostrophised  an  erring  Junior 
with  "  Deuce  take  the  feUow,  he  has  been  reading 
the  wrong  Phillips  r — the  right  one  being,  of  course, 
the  well-known  commentator  on  the  laws  of  evi- 
dence. Years  roll  by ;  the  leader  of  the  Northern 
Circmt  becomes  a  peer,  and  the  '  wrong  Phillips' 
undertakes  the  task  of  relieving  insolvent-debtors; 
bat  though  these  and  many  other  wondrous  changes 
take  place,  our  author's  ^ectionate  remembrance 
of  Gurran  renuiins  unimpaired,  nay,  the  beauty  of 
his  moral  nature  is  further  enhanced  by  a  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  to  his  noble  friend,  though  he 
seems  to  haye  been  rather  puzzled  to  devise  the 
means  of  expressing  it  We  must  say  that  we 
think  his  invention  was  sadly  at  fault  The  para- 
site in  the  play,  who  steals  a  beggar's  dog  to 
give  it  to  Timon,  evinced  a  delicacy  of  feeling 
that  would  have  recoiled  from  dedicating  to  his 
noble  friend  an  obsolete  book,  full  of  the  flimsiest 
of  biographical  sketches,  apocryphal  anecdotes,  and 
threadbarcjests;  for  such  is  the  offering  that  the 
Conmiiseioner  does  not  think  it  contumelious  to 
lay  at  the  feet  of  Lord  Brougham.  When  we 
have  farther  informed  our  readers  that  the  bulk  of 
the  book  is  swelled  by  letters  of  Curran,  which 
might  have  been  written  by  anybody ;  by  poetry 
of  Curran,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  written, 
and  certainly  will  not  bo  read  a  second  time  by 
anybody ;  and  by  copious  extracts  from  the  printed 
remains  of  Curran,  Grattan,  Burke,  and  Barring- 
ton,  they  will  probably  agree  with  us  that  the  art 
of  making  indifferent  books  and  cheap  literary 
compliments  has  attained  an  alarming  pitch  of  de- 
velopment among  those  exalted  personages  the 
A.B^  and  her  Majesty's  etceteras.  In  truth, 
this  shabbiest  of  all  gifts  is  nothing  but  a  meagre 
unardstic  copy  of  the  beggar's  dog  of  Timon's 
parasite,  a  device  calculated  to  bring  profit  to  the 
giver  rather  than  the  gifted,  but  no  credit  to  either ; 
in  short,  a  clumsy  quackery  to  sell  unmerchantable 


gooseberry-wine,  by  decorating  it  with  champagne 
labels — **  his  own  permission*'  notwithstanding. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  mankiud 
respecting  Mr.  Phillips's  defence  of  Courvoisier,  it 
would  certainly  be  most  unfair  to  deny  him  the 
credit  of  candour  as  far  as  his  book  is  concerned. 
The  Commissioner  informs  us  that  his  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Curran  originated  in  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  sung  the  praises  of  that  gentleman  in  a 
little  poem  entitled  "  The  Emerald  Isle ;"  an  act 
of  voluntary  homage  which  procured  an  invitation 
to  dinner  at  the  Priory,  the  country-house  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  Great  allowance  must  be 
made  to  young  barristcra  in  quest  of  a  dinner  and 
a  patron ;  and  human  frailty  requires  some  indul- 
gence, when  even  a  great  man  is  captivated  by  that 
sweetest  of  all  earthly  music — flattery.  We  are 
the  more  inclined  to  be  lenient  on  this  occasion, 
because  it  is  to  the  eulogistic  muse  of  Mr.  Phillips 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  very  best  page  in  his 
book,  which  we  accordingly  extract  for  tlie  benefit 
of  our  readers : — 

*'At  five  o'clock  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  during  which  the 
host  gare  ample  indications  that  it  was  one  of  his  happy 
days.  He  had  his  moody  ones :  there  was  no  one  more 
uncertain.  Joyous  was  my  anticipation  of  a  delightful 
evening.  But,  alas !  what  are  the  hopes  of  man  ?  When 
the  last  dish  had  departed,  Curran  totally  confounded  me 
with  a  proposal  for  which  I  was  anything  but  prepared : 
'Mr.  Phillips,  as  this  is  the  first  of,  I  hope,  your  very 
many  visits  to  the  Priory,  I  may  as  well  at  once  initiate 
you  mto  the  peculiarities  of  the  place.  You  may  observe, 
though  the  board  is  cleared,  there  are  no  preparations  for 
a  symposium :  it  all  depends  on  you.  My  friends  here 
generally  prefer  a  walk  after  dinner.  It  is  a  sweet  evening ; 
but  if  you  wish  for  wine,  say  so  without  ceremony.* 
Even  now  can  I  see  Curran's  star-like  eyes  twinkling  at 
the  disappointment  no  doubt  visible  in  mine.  I  had  heard, 
and  truly,  that  he  never  was  more  delightful  than  with 
half-a-dozen  friends,  after  dinner,  over  his  bottle.  The 
hope  iu  which  I  so  long  had  revelled  was  realised  at  last— 
and  here  came  this  infernal  walk  and  the  '  sweet  evening ! ' 
Oh,  how  I  would  have  hailed  a  thunder-storm  !  But,  to  say 
the  truth,  the  sun  was  shining,  and  the  birds  were  singing, 
and  the  flowers  were  blooming  and  breathing  so  sweetly 
on  that  autumn  eve,  that,  wondering  not  at  the  wish  of  my 
companions,  I  also  voted  for  the  '  walk '  Never  was  man 
so  mjrstified.  We  took  the  walk,  no  doubt,  but  it  was 
only  to  the  drawing-room,  where,  over  a  dessert  freshly 
culled  from  his  gardens,  and  over  wines  for  which. his 
board  was  celebrated,  we  passed  those  hours  which  formed 
an  era  in  my  life.*' 

Now  this  is  pleasant  enough,  though  it  leaves 
our  curiosity  unsatisfied  as  to  the  reason  why  the 
claret  was  such  a  necessary  ingredient  of  an  am- 
brosial night  at  the  Priory.  Whether  the  host  was 
wearisome  if  he  was  not  fully  charged  with  good 
wine,  or  the  guests  required  a  whet  to  enable  them 
to  appreciate  his  sallies,  is  a  problem  which  the 
author  bequeaths  to  the  disquisitions  of  a  dege- 
nerate age  of  tee-totallers.  In  a  subsequent  page 
we  learn  that  the  hospitality  of  Curran  occasionally 
concluded  by  administering  the  pure  element  to 
the  guest  who  came  to  dine  and  stayed  to  sleep. 
After  breakfast  the  master  of  the  house  used  kindly 
to  inquire  how  his  departing  friends  intended  to 
reach  Dublin,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
special  provision,  would  direct  the  "  mule  "  to  be 
harnessed  to  the  car  to  convey  them  thither.  The 
mule  had  an  inveterate  habit  of  depositing  the 
car  in  a   pool  by  the  wayside;  and  the  guests 
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would  doubtless  reach  their  destination,  at  last, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  they  had 
been  entertained  by  a  humourist.  8Qch,  however, 
was  the  appreciation  of  Curran*s  wine,  or  wit,  or 
both,  that  it  is  not  upon  record  that  a  subsequent 
invitation  was  ever  refused  by  the  sufferers. 

From  the  convivial  meeting  which  we  have 
given  in  the  words  of  the  author  commenced  his 
intimacy  with  the  subject  of  his  biographical 
sketch.  He  began  to  £oswell-ise  forthwith,  and 
found  no  unwilling  victim.  The  aged  barrister 
recounted,  at  various  times,  the  minutest  incidents 
of  his  life ;  and  if  Mr.  Phillips  listened  with  the 
modesty  of  youth,  it  requires  no  conjurer  to  explain 
how  easily  and  how  firmly  their  friendship  was 
cemented.  Flattery  alone  is  sometimes  too  pal- 
pable and  sometimes  inopportune;  but  to  listen 
patiently  to  a  man  when  he  talks  about  himself,  is, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  most  delicate,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  successful  attention  that  can  be 
paid  to  him.  Unfortunately,  notwithstanding  the 
advantages  possessed  by  our  author,  the  task  he 
undertook  was  one  for  which  he  was  singularly 
ill  fitted.  The  epigrammatic  wit,  the  brilliant 
speaker,  and  the  dexterous  cross-examiner,  finds  in 
him  an  eloquent,  though  somewhat  too  declamatory 
historian.  The  man  Gurran,  for  want  of  the  power 
of  observation  so  often  ix)8sessed  in  a  high  degree 
by  vrriters  much  duller  than  Mr.  Phillips,  remains 
as  unknown  to  us  when  we  lay  down,  as  it  was 
when  we  took  up,  the  book.  A  more  venial  defect, 
viz.,  a  want  of  arrangement,  occasioned  apparently 
by  a  free  and  unskilful  use  of  "  scissors  and  paste," 
makes  it  even  difficidt  to  glean  the  following 
meagre  facts. 

Curran  was  born  of  parents  in  humble  circum- 
stances, at  the  village  of  Newmarket,  county  Cork, 
in  the  year  1750.  The  poverty  of  his  family,  or 
their  neglect,  allowed  him  to  grow  up  ignorant  and 
idle ;  but,  by  the  charity  of  Mr.  Eoyse,  the  rector, 
he  obtained  the  rudiments  of  education.  Of  the 
obligations  he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  under 
to  tins  gentleman,  the  following  anecdote  enables  us 
to  form  some  estimate : — 

'*' I  recollect,  it  wasaboutfive-and-thiityyears  afterwards, 
when  T  had  risen  to  some  eminence  at  the  bar,  and  when  I 
bad  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  a  good  house  in  Ely  Place, 
on  my  return  one  day  from  court  if  foand  an  old  gentleman 
seated  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  his  feet  familiarly  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  Italian  marble  chimney-piece,  and  his 
whole  air  bespeaking  the  consciousness  of  one  quite  at 
home.  He  turned  round — it  was  my  Jriend  of  the  ball 
alley  I  I  rushed  instinctively  into  his  arms.  I  could  not 
help  bursting  into  tears.  Words  cannot  describe  the  scene 
which  followed.  '  You  are  right,  sir ;  you  are  right :  the 
chimney-piece  is  yours — the  pictures  are  yours — the  house 
is  yours :  you  gave  me  all  I  have — my  friend — my  father !' 
He  dined  with  me  ;  and  in  the  evening  I  caught  the  tear 
glistening  in  his  fine  blue  eye  when  he  saw  his  poor  little 
Jacky,  the  creature  of  his  bounty,  rising  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  reply  to  a  right  honourable.  Poor  Boyse !  be 
'  is  now  gone ;  and  no  suitor  had  a  larger  deposit  of 
practical  benevolence  in  the  court  above.  This  is  bis  wine 
— ^let  us  drink  to  his  memory.'  Such  is  a  very  faint  and 
very  humble  imitation  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Curran 
used  to  relate  this  most  interesting  era  in  his  history ;  and 
I  never  heard  him  recur  to  it  without  weeping." 

In  wit  or  weeping,  Mr.  Phillips  never  forgets 
the  wine ;  but  the  jewel  of  this  beautiful  story  is 


the  ^  chimney-piece."  Oan  this  be  Ourran,  or  has 
the  reminiscent  drawn  upon  his  own  imagination? 
The  only  parallel  that  occurs  to  us  is  the  assevera- 
tion of  a  little  schoolfellow  of  ours,  when  nine 
years  old,  that  he  would  have  given  ten  shillings 
rather  than  that  his  father  should  have  died.  Tibe 
assertion  was  made  with  a  burst  of  tears,  when 
his  bereavement  was  made  known  to  him ;  and,  we 
may  add,  his  playmates  respected  the  sincerity  of 
his  sorrow,  in  spite  of  the  strange  pecuniary  esti- 
mate which  he  put  upon  his  filial  affection.  But 
the  "  chimney-piece"  of  a  barrister  of  mature  age, 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  the  great  master  of 
pathetic  eloquence  1  Impossible ! — a  thousand  times, 
impossible  I  By  our  goose-quill  we  swear  that 
we  hold,  and  ever  will  hold,  tiie  *•  chimney-piece'* 
to  be  an  invention  of  the  enemy,  until  we  hear 
from  the  lips  of  some  blooming  bride  that  she 
found  it  hopeless  to  resist  an  offer  of  the  hearty  soul, 
and  new  hat  of  her  devoted  admirer. 

To  return  to  our  story :  after  Curran  had  received 
as  much  kindness  from  Boyse  as  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  repay  by  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  a  sucoessfiil  advocate,  plus  an  Italian  marble 
chimney-piece  (he  first  taught  him  Latin  and  then 
sent  him  to  school),  the  young  adventurer  became 
a  student  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he 
neglected  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  that 
the  place  afforded.  Many  other  distinguished  men 
have  done  the  same;  perhaps  Milton,  certainly 
Goldsmith.  It  is,  moreover,  remarkable  that^when 
the  hero  of  a  story  perpetrates  this  piece  of  folly, 
the  shallow  biographer  generally  sets  about  justify- 
ing it  by  depreciating  the  value  of  academic  in« 
struction,  or  the  persons  employed  in  directing  it. 
Mr.  Phillips  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
From  the  University  Curran  repaired  to  London 
to  ''keep  terms,"  and  in  due  time  returned  to 
Dublin,  where  he  was  married,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar.  From  brieflessness,  and  its  concomitant 
destitution,  he  was  fortunately  rescued  by  an 
attorney  commemorated  by  the  familiar  name  of 
"Old  Bob  Lyons."  From  the  mention  of  this 
man  the  author  takes  occasion  to  divulge  a  most 
discreditable  arcanum  of  the  profession  of  the  law 
as  practised  in  Ireland.  To  "  hug"  an  attorney  is 
a  reproach  which  could  not  be  applied  to  an 
English  barrister  without  resulting  in  the  gravest 
consequences;  in  Dublin,  we  are  assured,  it  was 
the  rule — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  failure  of  an 
able  lawyer,  a  Mr.  Keller,  is  attributed  to  his 
disdain  of  the  useful  precaution  to  give  dinners 
to  those  who  could  give  briefs  to  him.  From  this 
solitary  instance  given  by  Mr.  Phillips,  it  follows 
that  Curran  and  his  contemporaries  were  not  so 
unbending ;  or,  if  the  glory  of  the  great  man  is 
really  immaculate,  it  is  at  least  unfortunate  that  the 
care  of  it  should  have  been  intrusted  to  the  pen  of 
a  loose  writer  and  incoherent  thinker.  While  we 
are  upon  this  topic,  we  may  also  observe  that  our 
author,  for  the  sake  of  the  credit  of  a  happy  quota- 
tion, which  was  probably  never  made,  represents 
his  venerated  friend  as  crawling  with  vermin. 

"At  another  time,  when  an  insect  of  very  At^A  birth,  but 
of  very  democratic  habits,  was  caught  upon  the  coat,  about 
the  appearance  of  which  he  was  never  very  solidtoosi  his 
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(riend  Enn,  obaervuiff  i^   malidoiuly  ezclaanaed  from 
Vsgil-^£h!  Cumn: 

'CBJnjapeeoBp  aaMsliboeiP* 

tX  the  same  time  tuminf^  with  a  triumphant  jocoseness  to 
the  spectators.  But  Curran,  in  the  coolest  manner  taking 
up  the  Une,  immediatelx  retorted-* 


^  17on,  vemm  .£gonis— nnper  mihi  tradidit  MgonJ  " 

The  career  of  Gorran  from  his  introduction  to 
i>iisinea8  till  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Master 
of  the  .BoUft  was  as  brilliant  as  the  times  and  his 
profession  would  admit  of.  His  acquaintance, 
indeed^  with  the  law  seems  to  have  been  limited ; 
but  hifl  power  as  an  advocate  was,  no  doubt,  very 
great  From  his  position  he  was,  of  course,  invari- 
ably selected  to  be  counsel  for  prisoners  under 
prosecution  by  the  Crown  for  State-offencea ;  and 
it  was  on  these  occasions  that  he  put  forth  all  his 
wonderful  powers,  and,  we  believe,  invariably 
without  success.  They  were,  in  truth,  evil  days 
for  Ireland.  The  alleged  conspirator,  whoever  he 
might  be,  was  sure  to  encounter  a  jury  of  Orange- 
men, and  as  sure  to  meet  his  fate  within  a  few 
hours  afterwards. 

Bad  as  things  were,  however,  it  is  absolutely 
ridiculous  to  suppose,  with  our  author,  that  the 
advocate,  as  such,  ran  the  risk  of  being  murdered 
in  the  performance  of  his  professional  duty.  An 
^'aj^al  to  the  soldiery"  is  a  fine  theme  for  a 
declaimer,  and  Gnrran  was  a  too  practised  artist  to 
let  it  pass  without  taking  advantage  of  it.  But 
there  is  nothing  upon  record  to  induce  us  to  believe 
that  he  ever  was  in  danger,  or  seriously  thought 
himself  so ;  and  as  his  personal  courage  was  beyond 
dispute,  we  may,  without  injury  to  his  fame,  dis- 
miss the  stories  of  bayonets  pointed  to  his  breast, 
^and  the  like,  as  n^ere  flowers  of  speech. 

His  last  efiforts  as  an  advocate  were  made  in 
behalf  of  some  of  the  unhappy  wretches  whom  the 
insane  rebellion  of  Robert  Emmett  hurried  into 
crime  and  ruin ;  and  at  this  time  Gurran  discovered 
to  his  dismay  that  the  leader  of  the  insurrection 
had  possessed  himself  of  the  affection  of  one  of  his 
dau^ters.  The  young  lady  shortly  afterwards 
married  another,  though  her  death,  which  took 
place  at  no  great  interval,  is  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  first  love.  After 
Gurran  had  become  Master  of  the  Bolls,  a  post  for 
which  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  he  was  singularly 
unfitted,  though  he  retained  it  for  six  years,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Phillips,  and  became 
suljeet  to  protracted  fits  of  melancholy.  He  expired 
of  paralysis  in  1817. 

It  results  from  Mr.  Phillips's,  and  more  trust- 
worthy books  than  his,  that  Gurran  was  certainly 
possessed  of  extraordinary  power  as  an  orator,  and 
that  his  eloquence,  though  always  impulsive,  was 
of  a  varied  character.  The  published  remains  of 
his  speeches  show  that  he  was  unrivalled  in  the 
denunciation  of  oppression,  that  his  invective  was 
overwhelming,  his  sarcasm  sharp  and  polished,  and 
his  pathos  deeply  touching.  Unanimous  tradition 
agrees  in  representing  him,  in  a  lively  and  witty 
society,  as  acknowledgedly  the  liveliest  and  wit- 
tiest It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  he  was 
gifted  with  much  logical  power,  or  had  taken  the 


pains  to  acquire  much  learning.  As  an  advocate 
he  will  not  be  forgotten  while  the  language  endures ; 
as  a  judge,  a  statesman,  or  a  philosopher,  he  has 
little  claim  to  be  remembered.  Whether,  with 
these  deficiencies,  he  can  be  called  a  great  man  is 
a  question  we  might  not  answer,  perhaps^  to  the 
satis£MM^ion  of  his  biographer.  Though  the  Com- 
missioner has  been  transplanted  for  many  years 
from  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  still  looks  up  (at 
least  his  book  does)  to  the  provincial  reputation 
which  he  adored  in  his  earlier  days.  He,  like  all 
other  Irishmen,  ignores  such  practical  ability  as 
placed  Gastlereagh  and  Wellington  at  the  head  of 
British  councils  and  armies,  while  he  entertains  an 
obvious  veneration  for  the  Tones,  the  Emmetts, 
the  Sheares*,  and  the  Fitzgeralds--a  race  of  men 
unmatched  for  conceit,  ignorance,  and  imbecility, 
but  whose  folly,  unfortunately  for  themselves  and 
their  country,  was  more  than  equalled  by  their 
reckless  audacity. 

To  deal  fairly  with  the  memories  of  these  un- 
happy men,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  their  political  existence  was  most  cer- 
tainly afforded  by  tlie  frightful  demoralisation 
prevailing  in  the  dominant  party.  These,  again, 
were  the  contemporaries  of  Gurran,  in  whose  praise 
Mr.  Phillips  exhausts  his  whole  vocabulary  of 
eulogy  till  he  sinks  under  the  effort.  He  tells  us 
that  the  high  families  and  the  talent  of  Ireland 
engaged  in  an  honourable  competition  at  the 
Dublin  bar.  He  has  also  intimated  that  dinners 
to  attorneys  formed  an  essential  ingredient  of  pro- 
fessional success.  He  has  told  us  that  forensic 
honours  often,  if  not  generally,  led  to  political  ad- 
vancement, and  that  Ireland  recruited  her  states- 
men from  among  her  lawyers.  But  though  all  of 
these  seem  to  have  been  admirable  masters  of  sar- 
castic repartee  and  eloquent  invective,  the  states- 
manship of  the  age  and  country  seems  to  have 
centred  in  Grattan  alone ;  and  few,  very  few  be- 
sides Qrattan  could  claim  credit  for  resisting  cor- 
ruption, even  when  it  approached  them  in  its 
vulgarest  and  most  revolting  form.  Scott,  Lord 
Glonmel,  lamented  his  servility  with  his  dying 
breath ;  Barry  Yelverton,  Lord  Avonmore,  could 
not  refrain  from  tears  when  reproached  with  the 
bargain  by  which  he  secured  his  title ;  Plunket, 
Flood,  and  a  host  of  others  leave  a  tarnished  name 
behind  them ;  and  it  is  in  these  days,  when  charity- 
would  fain  drop  a  veil  over  the  past,  that  the  ill- 
timed  eulogy  of  Mr.  Phillips  revives  the  recol- 
lection of  half-forgotten  vices,  and  calls  upon  us 
to  surrender  common  sense  and  common  honesty, 
while  we  join  with  him  in  a  hackneyed  eulogy 
upon  the  "  great  days"  of  Ireland.  Great,  indeed, 
was  the  misery  of  those  days,  great  the  profligacy, 
and  great  the  corruption.  Their  ruffianism  was 
little  gilded  by  the  refinements  and  courtesies  of 
life,  and  we  doubt  even  whether  the  "galaxy  of 
talent"  observed  by  the  inexperienced  eye  of  Mr. 
Phillips  did  really  shine  with  unrivalled  brilliancy 
in  that  murky  atmosphere.  The  bulk  and  lustre 
of  a  provincial  star  is  often  liable  to  be  over-esti- 
mated for  want  of  a  due  criterion.  Earl  Glare  was 
inferior  to  none  in  Ireland  for  boldness  and  ability  ; 
in  a  British  House  of  Peers  he  was  remarkable  for 
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neither.  Flood  was  a  Jupiter,  who  launched 
thunderbolts  in  College-green ;  he  was  demolished 
with  a  featlicr  in  St  Stephen's.  But  these  are  not 
the  only  instances.  We  still  cherish  a  recollection 
of  the  advent  to  London  of  a  young  Irish  lawyer 
who  was  said  to  be  of  such  transcendant  genius 
that  he  could  make  a  speech  for  a  prisoner,  or  a 
poem  for  a  patron,  with  equal  felicity  and  success. 
It  was  said  he  could  have  been  a  Demosthenes,  if 
his  diction  had  not  been  too  luxuriant,  or  a  Cicero, 
if  his  energy  had  not  been  too  fervid.  It  was 
feared  by  his  enemies  and  hoped  by  his  friends 
that  he  would  occupy  the  highest  station  at  the 
English  bar,  but  only  for  a  brief  period,  while  in 
transit  to  higher  honours.  These  anticipations 
have  not  been  altogether  verified.    A  mellifluous 


brogue  for  many  years  eueliantod  the  juries  of -the 
Old  Bailey,  and  even  murder  forgot  its  coming 
punishment  while  it  listened  in  rapt  attention  to 
dulcet  strains  that  warbled  of  h^-pothetical  inno- 
cence. There,  however,  the  wonder  reached  its 
limit,  and  at  lengtli  collapsed  altogether.  The 
voice,  indeed,  is  sometimes  heard  to  issue  from  the 
obscure  bench  of  an  inferior  court ;  but  it  haa  long 
lost  the  power  of  fascinating  the  listener.  The 
gorgeous  diction  and  the  ready  wit  exist  no  longer, 
and  the  imagination  once  luxuriant  and  fertile  to  a 
fault,  is  now  so  poor  and  beggarly  that  a  fulsome 
dedication  prefixed  to  an  old  and  worthless  book 
is  all  that  it  can  afford  to  testify  the  wish,  while  it 
establishes  the  impotence,  to  pay  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  an  illustrious  patron. 


O'DONOUGHOO    AND    THE    DEVIL. 

▲  LEGEND  OF  KILLABKET. 


On  Mangerton*s  top  the  Devil  sips 

The  mountain-dew  through  his  brazen  lip^. 

By  a  good  turf-fire,  which  the  jolly  soaker 

Stirs  with  his  tail,  by  way  of  a  poker ; 

And  mutters,  "  The  place  is  well  enough,  only 

Just  at  present  I  find  it  lonely." 

So  he  turns  to  Asmodeus,  and  says,  "  Now  try 

If  you  cannot  get  me  some  company. 

By  way  of  a  change,  I  sliould  like  the  queer 

Special  Pleader  who  wrote  "  Ten  Thousand-a- 

Year;" 
Or  Serjeant  Murphy,  he's  never  finical ; 
Or  Titmarsh,  though  he's  a  trifle  cynical ; 
Our  snug  little  party  would  sure  be  a  proper  field 
For  Sir  Lytton  Bdwig  and  David  Copperfield ; 
Or  Dizzy,  who  has  that  strange  predilection, 
To  langh  in  his  sleeve  while  he  chatters  Protection. 
Besides,  Asmodeus,  we  musn't  forget 
To  ask  some  people  of  our  own  set — 
The  patriot  King  who  lives  at  Berlin, 
Of  course,  will  be  happy  to  suck  my  purl  in. 
At  Milan  you*ll  find  old  Marslial  Badetzky, 
Perhaps,  for  a  change,  he  would  fancy  our  wet  sky ; 
Tell  Uaynau  he  needn't  dress,  though  his  jerkin's 
The  worse  for  his  visit  to  Barclay  and  Perkins'. 
But  the  Prince  of  Hesse  musn't  come  to  my  revel, 
Tliat  scoundrel's  too  mean  to  drink  with  the  DeviL 
Nay,  think  me  not  proud ;  if  you  ever  so  glum  were. 
As  a  gentleman,  I  miust  draw  a  line  somewhere'* 

Over  hill  and  over  dale, 
Comet-like,  with  whisking  tail. 
Over  land  and  over  sea, 
Speeds  Asmodeus  merrily. 
And  a  goodly  company 
Faithfully  in\dteth  he; 
But^  aladc-a-day  I 
They  all  answer,  "  Nay." 
And  back  he  must  wing  his  weary  way ; 


For  the  notice  was  rutlilessly  short,  and  he  kenned 

Each  was  reallif  engaged  to  some  other  friend. 
All  his  journey  is  in  vain, 
Towards  Mangerton  he  speeds  again. 
Quoth  he, ''  'Tis  little  trouble  or  loss 
To  try  my  last  chance  at  the  Castle  of  Boss.*' 
The  man  of  plush  undid  the  ^te, 
And  said,  **  I'm  sorry  you're  come  too  late, 

For  master  is  out^  and  said  he'd  just  call  in 

On  the  Monks  and  the  Prior  of  sweet  Innisfallen. 

If  he  finds  them  at  home  he,  I  rather  think,  dines 
upon 

That  loveliest  isle  that  the  sun  ever  shines  upon ; 

Where  the  silvery  ash,  and  the  arbutus  mingle, 

And  kiss  the  bright  waves  as  tliey  break  on  the 
shingle ; 

Where  the  billow  just  heaves,  like  the  breast  of  a 
maiden, 

And  the  breeze  is  as  soft  as  her  sigh  when  love-laden ; 

Where  the  dew  on  the  shamrock's  as  bright  as 
the  tear 

Which  shines  in  the  eye  of  the  sweet  little  dear, 

And  the  woodbine  hangs  down,  like  her  curls, 
from  the  holly — 

Did  master  say  when  he'd  be  back  again,  Molly?" 

Hark !  the  matin-bell  is  ringing 

O'er  the  waters,  sweet  and  solemn, 
And  the  Holy  Friars  are  singing 

What  you  read  in  the  next  column  ; 
0*er  the  wave  the  notes  come  stealing— 

Softly  stealing  on  tlie  soul : 
Don't  put  too  much  lemon-peel  in, 

Or  you  spoil  the  whiskey-bowl. 

YE   SONG  OF   YE   FRIARS. 

Oh !  'tis  pleasure  rare, 
When  the  morning  air 
Breathes  over  the  mountain  grey,  boys  I 
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With  two  staunch  dogs, 

To  trot  over  the  bogs, 
And  chase  the  wild  deer  to  bay,  boys ! 

£nt  sweeter  to  me. 

At  eve,  to  see 
His  smoking  hauDch  when  roast,  boys  I 

And  where  is  the  sport. 

Like  a  bottle  of  poi*t. 
Or  a  can  of  hot  ale  with  a  toast^  boys ! 

If  a  jolly  old  Monk 

Is  not  to  get  drunk. 
Come,  tell  me,  my  lads,  on  your  honour,  who 

Has  a  right  to  be  frisky  ? 

So  hand  us  the  whiskey — 
And  here's  to  the  health  of  O'Donoughoo  I 

Soch  were  the  sounds  that^  from  the  sacred  isle. 
Fell  on  Asmodeus'  ear,  who  stood  the  while 
As  one  who,  doubting  of  his  welcome,  stands, 
Lifting  the  knocker  with  his  trembling  hands. 
And  reads  die  legend,  writ  beneath,  to  tell 
The  modest  visitor  to  "  Ring  the  BelL" 
The  carol  o'er,  he  tells,  with  bow  polite. 
His  errand,  and  is  answered  by  the  knight — 

"  Do  they  all  decline 

With  the  Devil  to  dine? 
Such  fear  never  troubled  this  heart  of  mine. 

Let  the  coward  who  funks 

Stay  and  dine  with  the  Monks ; 
ril  leave  the  old  fogies  to  "  skin  their  own  skunks." 

The  small  drop  of  punch 

I  have  had  for  my  lunch 
Just  puts  me  in  cue  for  a  pretty  good  bout  of  it 
Bid  him  put  on  the  kettle — while  steam's  in  the 

spout  of  it 
111  dnnk  with  him  fair  glass  for  glass,  there's  no 

doubt  of  it; 
It's  likely,  ere  morning,  he'll  wish  himself  out  of  it" 

Far  spreading  silvery  to  tlie  north 
The  Lower  liake  is  stretching  forth. 

Studded  with  islets  green ; 
The  brightest  emerald  ever  set 
In  diadem  or  coronet 

Is  dim  beside  their  sheen. 
The  Purple-mountain's  cheek  is  kissed^ 
And  blushes  into  amethyst. 

Beneath  the  glowing  west ; 
From  Mucross  tower  the  vesper-bells 
Awake  the  slumbering  soul  that  dwells 

Beneath  the  Eagle's  Nest ; 
And  o'er  the  Lake  of  Turk  afar 
Another  voice  from  green  Glcnar 

In  answering  whisper  speaks ; 
Then  off  the  wandering  phantoms  go 
And  seek,  through  deep  and  dark  Dunloe, 

Macgillicuddy's  Reeks. 
Cam  Tiud  rears  his  giant  head. 
Abrupt  and  rugged,  stern  and  dread. 

Yet,  nestling  in  his  breast, 
The  Upper  Lake  as  peaceful  sleeps 


As  when  her  watch  the  mother  keeps 

Over  her  infent's  rest 
Oh,  who  that  gazes  on  that  scene 
Would  deem*  that  there  had  ever  been 

Foul  crime  in  clime  so  fair ; 
Fraud  and  Oppression,  hand  in  hand, 
And/ stalking  through  the  withered  land. 

Gaunt  Famine  and  Despair — 
And  deeds  most  dear  to  him  who  now 
Sits  upon  Mangerton's  smooth  brow 

In  misty  mantle  blue, 
And,  gaily  ladling  out  the  toddy, 
Is  playing  both  for  soul  and  body 

Of  brave  O'Donoughoo  I 

But  little  he  knows 
What  lots  of  "  goes," 
And  "  bottoms,"  and  "  drains" 
It  takes  to  have  any  effect  on  his  brains. 
And  as  for  the  bottles 
They  poured  down  their  throttles 
It's  more  than  I'm  up  to  to  ''  sum  up  the  tottles." 
I  only  know  this,  that,  at  half  after  four, 
The  Devil  was  laid  on  his  back  on  the  floor : 
Though  he'd  had  too  much  he  kept  calling  for  more ; 
And  he  hiccopghod  and  laughed  a  good  deal  at  the 

bustle 
Between  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  Lord  John  Russell, 
And  expressed,  although  not  very  clearly,  his  hope. 
That  the  Wliigs  would  be  more  than  a  match  for 

the  Pope; 
And  talked  of  reforming  his  favourite  colleges, 
And  railed  at  the  tax  that  on  daylight  and  know* 

ledge  is. 
So,  I  fancy,  I'm  warranted  to  think. 
Though,  perhaps  not  drunk,  he  was  "worse  for 
drink." 

But  never  devil  nor  mountain  dew 
Could  hurt  body  or  soul  of  O'Donoughoo, 
Though  he  looked  the  next  morning  exceedingly 
blue. 

When  into  his  room 

Burst  a  grumbling  groom. 
To  tellhimthe  horse  inthelakehad  "got  drownded ;" 

And  all  of  a  ruck, 

With  both  the  shafts  «  brack," 
W^as  the  car  lying  smashed  on  the  hill  where  he 
found  it 

For  a  steady  young  lad 

It  was  really  too  bad 
To  be  kept  up  in  that  way,  from  sunset  till  morning. 
He  was  sorry  to  leave,  but  he  must  give  him  warning. 

TE   MORAL. 

A  thousand  years  have  past  away — 
O'Donoughoo  lives  but  in  poet's  lay — 
But  this  moral  we  get : 
When  the  night's  to  be  *'  wet," 
If  you  don't  want  your  groom  to  be  sour  as  a  crab, 
Send  yom-  own  horses  home,  and  come  back  in  a  cab. 
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EUBEKA. 


^  Felix  qai  potuit  rerum  cognoBcere  cansas  I "  *Both 
my  heading  and  my  opening  are,  I  confess,  culpa- 
bly trite ;  but  I  have  been  much  excited  by  a  die* 
covery  of  great  importance  ivhich  I  made  last 
night  I  had  long  been  aware  that  some  other 
causes,  far  more  weighty  than  evidence  or  logic, 
were  operative  in  deciding  men's  opinions  both  in 
politics  and  religion,  and  had  often  puzzled  my 
brains  to  discover  what  these  causes  were.  I  had 
already  got  so  far  as  to  ascertain  that  sandy,  and 
especially  red  hair,  was  the  most  powerful  predis- 
posing cause  of  Calvinistic  opinions,  while  black 
hair,  especially  if  lank,  indicated  a  strong  tendency 
to  Methodism ;  a  conclusion  further  confirmed  by 
the  observation  that  as  the  black  hair  verged  to- 
wards grey,  the  creed  of  the  wearer  generally  be- 
came less  deep  in  dye. 

I  was  soon  led  to  ho^  that  some  similar  dis- 
covery might  be  made  as  to  the  causa  causantes 
of  the  various  political  creeds  current  in  our  country, 
with  the  formation  of  which,  as  we  well  know, 
reason  has  never  much  to  do.  The  first  great  step 
in  this  direction  was  made  by  an  eminent  Judge  of 
the  last  century,  who  got  a  glimpse  of  the  truth 
so  far  as  to  propound  a  theory,  that  the  practice  of 
^ving  three  names  was  one  of  ,the  prevalent 
<»UBe6  of  Jacobin  opinion.  In  proof  of  which  he 
instanced  Charles  James  Fox,  John  Home  Tooke, 
John  Philpot  Cnrrau,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
Theobald  vVolfe  Tone,  and  others  on  the  one  side; 
while  he  showed  on  the  other  the  tendency  of  two 
names  ordy  to  produce  Toryism,  by  the  examples 
of  William  Pitt,  John  Scott,  William  Windham, 
Henry  Dundas,  Samuel  Horsley,  Samuel  Johnson, 
Edmund  Bnrke. 

This  was  a  shrewd  conjecture ;  and  the  gentle- 
man in  question  had  got  scent  of  the  truth,  so  far 
as  to  perceive  that  names  had  something  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  opinions ;  but  the  exact  nature  of 
that  something  he  only  dimly  discerned.  It  was 
left  for  me — unworthy — to  propound  the  true  and 
complete  theory.  It  flashed  upon  me  suddenly  as 
I  sat  yesterday  evening  by  the  fire,  that  a  man's 
politics  depend  simply  and  solely  on  the  position 
which  the  initial  letter  of  his  surname  occupies  in  the 
alphabet ;  its  position  near  the  beginning  marking 
the  cause  and  the  measure  of  his  Radicalism — its 
position  near  the  end  indicating  the  fact  and  the 
degree  of  his  Conservatism;  tiie  middle  letters 
being  reserved  for  the  indefinite,  the  indescribable, 
the  lukewarm,  and  the  waiters  upon  Providence. 

A  rapid  glance  over  the  litertB  humana  will 
suffice  both  to  establish  my  theory  and  make  my 
meaning  clear.  Why,  in  every  division  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  does  the  name  of  Aglionby 
fitand  at  the  head  of  the  Radical  minority  ?  Why 
is  the  name  of  the  obsolete  member  for  Birming- 
ham so  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  political 
unions  of  our  wildest  times,  but  because  Attwood 
begins  with  A?  Why  are  Bright,  and  Brown, and 


Brotherton  such  incurable  Radicals  but  because  the 
letter  B  is  too  strong  for  them?  Then,  again, 
mark  the  initials  of  Oobbett,  and  0'Conn<wr,  and 
O'Connell.  As  for  the  pseudo-initial "  0,"  I  hold,  as 
Charles  Lamb  tells  us  the  great  Elliston  did  of  soup 
and  fish,  that  it  goes  for  nothing.  Why  is  Mr.  Cobden, 
in  spite  of  himself,  classed  in  the  same  category,  but 
because  all  his  good  sense,  all  his  temper,  fdl  his 
wisdom  are  powerless  before  the  fatal  C?  Tom 
Dimcombe  shows  the  irrepressible  influence  of  the 
letter  D.  Ewart  is  notorious  enough ;  Sir  de  Lacy 
Evans  is  enough  to  leaven  all  the  Es  in  the  House ; 
Lord  Ebrington  was  always  a  Liberal  of  the  boldest 
hue,  moderated  only  slightly  as  he  stepped  into  the 
Portescues.  The  Greys  and  Grattans  proclaim  the 
operation  of  the  letter  G.  Hey  wood  owes  h\B  juste 
milieu  doubtless  to  his  name ;  and  Janus  Hindley 
must  lay  the  blame  of  the  acts  which  have  given 
him  his  prenomen  on  the  unhappy  initial  of  his 
cognomen.  Lord  Morpeth  was  al\s^y8  rational  and 
cautious,  but  we  think  he  became  more  and  more 
decidedly  a  Liberal  in  proportion  as  he  drew 
nearer  to  becoming  Lord  Carlisle. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  other  end  of  the  alphabet 
The  letter  Q  has  no  political  representative,  so  we 
can  only  conjecture  what  its  effect  upon  its  victim 
would  have  been.  Wilson  Patten  is  a  gentle  Tory ; 
Peel  speaks  for  himself.  Pitt  was  a  terrible  Tory, 
but  his  father,  Lord  Chatham — all  praise  be  to  his 
initial ! — ^was  a  Whig  of  the  most  democratic  sort. 
Things  get  w^orse  as  we  go  on ;  Roden  andRed^- 
dale  damn  the  letter  R,  but  are  helpless  under  its 
blighting  influence.  Stanley,  and  Smythe,  and 
Sibthorp  cannot  fight  against  the  involuntary  S, 
which  has  ruined  their  career  and  covered  them 
with  ridicule.  W  makes  Wellington  and  Winchil- 
sea  brethren  in  Conservatism,  anxiously  as  they 
once  endeavoured  to  obliterate  each  other;  and 
George  Young  closes  the  victims  of  the  alphabet, 
for  England  could  never  tolerate  a  Tory  blackened 
to  the  ne-plus  ultra  of  a  Z. 

As  is  the  case  with  every  true  theory,  the  apparent 
exceptions  which  at  first  sight 'threaten  to  negative 
it  end,  when  properly  investigated,  in  affording  its 
strongest  confirmation.  Look  at  Brougham.  As 
long  as  he  was  nothing  but  Henry  Brougham — as 
long  as  he  owed  no  divided  alphabetical  ^legianoe, 
and  underwent  no  divided  alphabetical  influence — 
he  was  as  staunch  a  Liberal  as  heart  could  demre. 
But  as  soon  as  he  became  Lord  Brougham  and 
VauXy  he  wavered,  got  bewildered  under  the 
double  afflatus,  rushed  from  one  end  of  the  gamut 
of  Cadmus  to  the  other,  and  never  could  tell 
whether  to  serve  God  or  mammon.  You  never 
know  whether  the  letter  B  or  the  letter  V  has  him. 
Like  Captain  Macheath  between  Polly  and  Lucy 
— like  Hercules  between  Duty  and  Pleasure — like 
Pendennis  between  the  syren  and  the  saint — ^he  is 
distracted,  torn  to  pieces,  and  goes  out  in  night. 
Lord  Saye  and  Sele  was  always  consistent.    So  is 
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the  BAVBiian  Prinoe  Thum  and  Taxis.  If  poor 
Brougham  had  chosen  another  tide,  and  called  him- 
self Lord  Brongham  and  Bramble,  all  would  have 
been  well :  he  might  still  have  steered  a  steady 
course.  But  who  can  resist  his  initial  letter  ?  We 
must  forgive  the  involuntary  meteor;  he  knew  not 
what  he  did.  Our  theory  was  not  then  discovered. 
It  has  come  to  light  too  late  to  save  him. 

^  CbiBtlereagh  !"  shouts  an  antagonist,  envious  of 
our  &me.  "Was  not  Castlereagh  a  Tory?" 
Softly,  my  friend.  Yes,  Castlereagh  was  a  Tory. 
How  could  he  help  it  ?    Was  he  not  a  Stewart  ? 

"  What  do  you  say  to  D'Israeli  ?"  asks  another. 
I  reply,  D^Israeli  began  life  as  a  Radical,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  D  ;  he  modified  his  extreme  opinions 
under  the  influence  of  his  I ;  but  are  you  not  con- 
scious that  it  was  only  the  coronet  of  Lord  Tancred 
in  the  distance  that  made  him  what  he  is  ? 


'  «  Well,  but  Roebuck  1*'  says  a  third.  '^  Ha !  we 
have  you  there !  Roebuck  is  Radical  enough  for 
his  name  to  begin  with  a  B,  if  there  were  any  truth 
in  your  theory."  So  it  does.  Are  you  so  blind 
as  not  to  perceive  that  Roebuck  is  a  compound  and 
clumsily  conglomerated  name  ? — ^that  Buck  is  the 
generic  or  family,  and  Roe  only  the  specific  or 
baptismal  designation  ?  Roe  is  only  added  to  indi- 
cate the  particular  kind  of  Buck  he  is,  a  prefix 
smacking  of  litigious  antagonism  to  John  Doe,  to 
distinguish  him  from  harmless  animals  of  the 
same  tribe. 

•*  You're  a  clever  fellow !"  says  the  last  adver- 
sary I  have  to  floor ;  **  but  what  do  you  say  to  Lord 
John  Russell  ?  You  will  not  call  him  a  Tory  ?** 
Not  yet ;  but  he  is  only  a  scion  of  the  house  of 
Bedford.     But  for  that  happy  accident 

Now  is  not  my  theory  irrefutably  established  ? 
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As  each  era  of  time  passes  by,  it  is  the  custom  for 
men  of  original  mind  to  endeavour  to  fix  upon  it 
some  name — the  Age  of  This  or  the  Age  of  That — 
characteristic  of  what  they  deem  its  peculiar 
features ;  but,  unfortunately  for  chronology,  such 
appellations  are  generally  more  expressive  of  the 
peculiarities  of  their  author's  vision  than  of  the  age. 
Conscious  of  such  presumption,  and  also  of  the 
danger  of  anticipation,  we  yet  venture  to  predict 
that  the  coming  age,  looking  back  upon  the  pre- 
sent, will  see  the  familiar  legend  of  its  cobblers 
stand  luminously  out  upon  its  forehead,  stamping 
it  the  age  of  neatness  and  despatch,  at  the  snudlest 
possible  charges.  This  is  one  of  those  £RCts,  so 
delightful  to  the  editorial  mind,  which  require 
neiiher  arithmetic  nor  inductive  reasoning  to 
arrive  at^  nor  eloquence  to  enforce.  That  popular 
naan  and  lively  orator,  the  mayor  of  our  town, 
when  he  improves  this  subject;  when,  starting 
with  Watt  and  his  mamma's  tea-kettle,  he  dwelk 
sardonically  upon  stage-coaches  a  while,  and  soaring 
onward  to  the  present  time,  revels  in  imagery  on 
the  telegraph  and  its  etceteras,  concluding  in 
e£fervescing  fire  with  the  ^  march  of  intellect" — ^is 
second  to  Demosthenes  only;  for  we  are  easily 
persuaded  of  our  instincts,  and  neatness,  despatch, 
and  economy  are  the  instincts  of  the  current  age. 
But  were  it  necessary  to  elucidate  this  fact,  it  were 
tfnnecefisary  to  adhere  solely  to  our  worthy  mayors 
favourite  illustrations — to  railways,  telegraphs,  the 
penny-post^  and  other  the  more  prominent  develop- 
ments of  an  universal  tendency.  In  the  philosophy 
of  little  things  the  foundations  of  all  philosophy 
and  all  truth  are  based ;  the  philosophy  of  steam- 
power  (as  is  popularly  known)  on  the  philosophy 
of  a  tea-kettle — of  the  centre  of  gravity  on  that  of 
a  filling  apple;  so  the  fact  which  here  presses 
npon  our  attention  finds  confirmation  in  the  whole 
multitude  of  little  things  about  ua — in  all  the 
{ttactical  relations  of  life  and  deatL  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions  to  so  universal  a  rule,  and 


these — emphatic,  that  they  are ! — will  immediately 
occur  to  the  naturally  observant  reader :  to  wit, 
the  practice  of  agriculture.  Government  business, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor's  show.  It  is  pleasing  to  ob- 
serve, however,  that  the  former  exception  is  gra- 
dually revolutionising  itself;  though  it  were  un- 
reasonable to  exf>ect,  perhaps,  that  a  spirit  so  vul- 
garly ''fast"  and  utilitarian  should  become  the 
animus  of  Governmental  proceedings,  judicial,  di- 
plomatic, or  domestic,  to  the  supplanting  of  that 
calm  dignity,  that  time-honoured  immobility  which 
is  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Englishman,  and 
which  (with  the  latter  exception)  affords  so  much 
of  interest  to  the  contemplative  mind. 

But  (for  even  8athanas  should  have  his  due)  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  in  passing,  that  if  the 
national  spirit  of  neatness,  despatch,  and  economy 
be  ignored  by  Grovemment  officials,  they  exercise 
peculiar  care  not  to  check  its  general  progress. 
With  that  far-sighted  acumen  which  diey  are 
popularly  reputed  to  possess,  they  perceive  that 
under  such  a  regime  the  nation  grows  in  wisdom 
and  in  grace — and  in  ability  to  pay  taxes ;  con- 
sequently, they  respect  that  regime.  But  with 
these  considerations  constantly  before  their  eyes,  it 
may  sometimes  happen — ^naturally,  perhaps — ^that 
they  carry  their  appremtion  of  the  principle  into 
phases  of  it  which,  to  the  State  or  the  general 
public,  may  by  some  be  deemed  equivocal. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks — as  journal- 
istic moralists  sometimes  candidly  observe — by  con- 
sideration of  one  of  those  little  things,  often  a  mere 
family  arrangement^  which  corroborate  the  above- 
expressed  view  of  the  spirit  of  the  age---namely, 
the  prevailing  style  of  murder:  a  painful  and 
serious  subject,  and  one  which  we  presume  to 
think  as  worthy  the  alarm  and  indignation  of  the 
British  Premier  and  the  British  nation  as  the 
introduction  of  the  appurtenances — ^the  carpet-bag 
— of  any  creed  whatever.  Our  newspaper-loving 
readers,  from  those  who,  in  barbers'  shops  on 
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Sunday  mornings,  relax  from  the  labonrs  of  the 
week  in  anathematising  the  Executive  and  the 
bishops,  to  those  others  to  whom  "  tlie  news"  is  a 
daily  luxury,  who  imbibe  politics  with  their  early 
chocolate,  and  discuss  new  horrors  with  the  morn- 
ing roll,  will  immediately  understand  an  allusion 
to  the  prevailing  style  of  murder,  and  appreciate 
the  reflection  which  concluded  the  above  prelimi- 
nary remarks.  No  longer  to  stave  off  the  terrible 
subject,  we  perceive  by  those  newspaper-sheets  that 
"social  progress,"  while  leaving  behind  it  the 
carcases  of  many  wrongs  and  many  evils,  warnings 
to  the  growing  nations,  yet  keeps  but  even  pace 
with  that  old  stream  of  human  passions  which  first 
rose  in  Eden,  and  whose  fountains  the  Flood  could 
not  break  np ;  that  the  march  of  intellect  is  not 
altogether  the  march  of  human  nature,  and  may 
even  involve  a  march  of  murder.  This,  of  course, 
is  equally  applicable  to  all  the  various  forms  of 
aggressive  crime.  It  is  true  that,  as  regards  bur- 
glary, symptoms  of  a  return  to  ancient  usage  and 
ceremonial  have  lately  manifested  themselves,  in 
remarkable  coincidence  with  similar  movements 
in  ecclesiastical  practice ;  but  the  great  body  of 
more  orthodox  thieves  regard  these  old-world 
innovators  with  contempt,  as  rash  barbarians,  and 
lamentably  ignorant  of  the  safety  and  economy  of 
modem  appliances.  Crowbars,  masks,  and  dark- 
lanterns  are  outri  and  behind  the  times.  The 
highway-gentleman  of  the  last  century,  dressed  and 
curled,  who  gallantly  shot  my  lord's  coachman  and 
horses,  politely  begged  permission  to  rifle  my  lord's 
pockets,  soothing  my  lady  the  while  with  condo- 
lence and  compliment,  and  otherwise  managing 
matters  in  an  unexceptionable  manner— he,  too,  is 
passed  away  with  the  times  he  illustrated,  and  his 
place  is  filled  by  men  of  business — by  nutrch-of- 
intellect  operators  in  chloroform  and  new  and  im- 
proved strangulators. 

So  in  respect  of  murder.  Butchery  by  knife 
and  pistol,  or  **  sudden  blows  with  a  ragged  stick," 
have  now  few  disciples — none  among  real  delibe- 
rate villains :  such  work  is  found  expensive,  dan- 
gerous and  disagreeable,  and  arsenic  and  strych- 
nine are  your  only  agents.  Now  and  then,  in  this 
Christian  land,  a  Man  may  tread  out  the  life  of  his 
wife,  on  Saturday  nights,  "  with  heavy-nailed 
boots,"  or  a  wife  kill  her  husband  in  the  flourish  of 
a  poker ;  but  it  always  happens  in  these  cases  tliat 
the  murderer  is  carried  bade  to  normal  savagen'  in 
a  flood  of  passion,  or  past  normal  savagery  in  a  floo<i 
of  gin.  This,  consequently,  frightful  as  it  is,  is 
not  that  absolute  and  genuine  murder,  that  cool, 
nicely-considered,  artistic  crime  which  now  and 
then  lights  us  to  the  depths  of  human  wickedness : 
and  assassins  of  this  order  shrink  from  the  6clat  of 
such  bloody  metliods  to  their  guilt.  There  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  a  fatality  in  the  spilling  of  blood. 
Once  unlawfully  shed,  it  will  flow  to  the  world's 
end  after  the  criminal,  stamping  Ids  footsteps, 
setting  its  mark  upon  every  little  circumstantial 
action,  and  smoking  in  the  nostrils  of  Justice  till 
it  is  aroused  :  really,  there  seems  to  be  more  than 
metaphor  in  the  saying,  that  it  cries  to  Grod  from 
the  earth.  The  law,  too,  in  these  palpable  cases, 
is  swiil  and  inevitable,  with  a  keen  eye  for  bloody 


spots  and  bloody  knives — wash  them,  hide  them 
as  you  may.  Accordingly,  the  more  blatant  modes 
of  murder  are  generally  abandoned ;  they  are  out 
of  date.  It  is  only  the  lower  class  of  play-wrights 
even,  tliose  who  write  for  audiences  who  desire 
palpable  and  demonstrated  horror,  who  introduce 
blood  upon  the  stage.  Poisoning  (the  word  crawls 
from  one's  pen  like  a  snake)  is  the  prevailing  style ; 
it  combines  the  necessities  of  the  time — neatness, 
despatch,  and  economy — with  the  most  egregious 
and  unappreciated  wickedness. 

It  may  appear  odd  thus  to  speak  of  murder,  to 
argue  upon  the  particular  ttttractions  of  so  ter- 
rible a  phase  of  it  as  poisoning,  which  is  the  very 
exaggeration  of  crime,  and  when  practised,  as  it  is 
with  wonderful  frequency,  amongst  membeiB  of 
one  household,  a  conglomeration  of  every  human 
vice ;  but  that  there  are  such  attractions  (and  such 
as  above  mentioned)  quite  independent  of  its  com- 
parative safety,  both  fact  and  reason  prove.  Those 
who  look  for  causes  commensurate  to  their  events 
may  regard  such  a  notion  as  a  fuimy  conceit;  but 
the  majority  of  our  readers,  those  who  know  what 
little  springs,  almost  inappreciable  in  apparent  in- 
significance, move  the  ponderous  machine  of  mind, 
may  incline  to  another  opinion.  At  the  same 
time,  every  one  will  admit  that  a  man,  gagging 
conscience  with  those  unanswerables, "  my  rightp," 
**  strictly  according  to  law,"  and  so  on,  may  strip 
another  of  all  his  earthly  possessions,  and  yet 
shrink  in  alarmed  virtue  fix>m  any  tiiought  of 
theft  that  might  naturally  intrude  into  his  mind : 
another,  a  la  Murdstone,  by  bad  conduct  and 
the  thousand-and-one  ogreisms  of  your  x>©tty  do^ 
mestic  czar,  will  wither  the  greener  blessings  of 
the  lives  of  those  who  sit  round  his  own  fireside 
into  hard  and  dry  leaves — nay,  shorten  those 
barren  lives  many  years ;  and  yet  to  him  assault 
and  battery  may  be  an  abhorrent  and  impossible 
thing.  The  difference,  however,  it  is  very  appa- 
rent, is  only  in  appearances — ^in  the  manner  of  the 
theft  and  of  the  cruelty ;  and  by  kindred  reasoning 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  palliated  and  naturalised 
circumstances  (by  the  reader's  leave)  that  wait  on 
poisoning,  foster  the  notion  in  weak  and  wicked 
minds  that  that  kind  of  murder  is  not  so  very  bad. 

Setting  aside,  for  the  time,  the  secrecy  and  safety 
of  the  method — seduction  enough  to  eyil  minds  we 
all  may  perceive — ^by  palliated  and  naturalised  cir^ 
cumstances  is  meant  this :  that  in  death  by  poison 
there  is  no  marked  offending  against  the  natural 
laws  of  death  to  shock  the  instincts  of  the  mur- 
derer ;  he  does  Heaven's  own  work  on  Heaven's 
own  plan :  a  consideration  fraught  with  influence. 
No  scene  of  bloody  strife,  of  a  life  bursting  out, 
strong  and  fierce,  from  that  ugly  wound  he  made, 
comes  back  in  after-times  to  fright  the  murderer 
in  lonely  places ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  sees  it  to 
be  a  gentle  oozing  away  of  life — a  kind  of  diarrhoea. 
He  sees  his  victim,  mayhap,  hastily  and  quietly 
conclude  his  worldly  arrangements,  give  direcdons 
for  his  funeral,  call  his  family  about  him — die  un- 
conscious and  unaccusing ;  and  he  may  sleep  (we 
may  imagine)  three  thousand  years,  and  only  then 
discover,  at  Ihe  last  day,  that  it  was  not  God  who 
dismissed  him  from  his  unfinished  work — ^but  hts 
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father  or  bis  wife  there !  Poisoning  is  murder  of  a 
quiet,  UDobtrueivey  delicate  kind,  offending  neither 
eye  nor  ear ;  murder  that  a  lady  might  do  with 
clean  bands — tbat  even  Macbeth  might  have  found 
some  comfort  in.  "Out!  out,  damned  spotT^ 
That  red  spot  diffused  and  multiplied  itself  eter- 
nall}'.  Once  reflected  in  the  murderer's  eyes,  with 
all  die  obstinacy  of  hlood  it  fixed  itself  there ;  and 
wherever  be  looked,  there  was  still  that  ^  crimson 
dottd  before  his  eyes  '* — ^unless,  mayhap,  he  looked 
to  heaven.  But  had  Macbeth  been  only  a  poisoner, 
he  would  have  mounted  a  hat-band  and  the  throne 
with  very  much  less  compunction,  though,  morally, 
with  very  much  more  guilt*  Assassins  ('tis  an  old 
story)  are  ever  cowards;  and  cowardly  minds, 
while  e^vaggcrating  each  symptom  of  present 
danger,  exalt  every  little  straw  which  may  come 
within  tbe  reach  of  struggling  conscience  into 
plausible  greatness. 

It  were  easy  to  extend  these  considerations. 
This  being,  however,  a  merely  suggestive  more 
than  an  argumentative  paper,  we  leave  it  to  the 
attentive  reader  himself  to  complete  the  chapter ; 
he  will  not  fail  to  discover  in  the  above-mentioned 
influences,  weak  as  tliey  may  appear,  and  in  a 
whole  multitude  of  similar  ones  arising  from  or 
connected  with  them,  the  wherewithal  upon  which 
niany  a  restless  conscience  seeks  to  cushion  itself, 
too  often  with  a  wonderful  success.  We  must, 
however,  call  to  mind  one  thing  which  bears  upon 
its  front  tbe  semblance  of  proof  at  least ;  namely, 
the  notorious  nonchalance  of  poisoners,  and  the 
&ct  that  they — (those  even  of  whom  wo  read  in 
the  newspapers,  those  who  are  detected — how 
mucb  more,  then,  those  who  escape  I) — are  gene- 
rally wholesale  murderers :  one  victim  is  so  easily, 
altogether  so  comfortably  despatched,  that  the 
temptation  becomes  too  great  upon  anv  strong 
provocation,  or  (more  frequently)  any  cbance  of 
gain.  Thus,  some  time  since  we  read  how  a  whole 
brotherhood — not  children,  but  some  of  our  hard- 
handed  working  men — were  killed  seriatim  by  an 
unnatural  mother.  Some  children  of  such  a  mother 
went  once  to  a  graveyard,  where  some  of  iheir 
number  already  lay.  Upon  their  return  home,  the 
mother  asks,  "  Where  have  you  been  ?"  One  may 
yet  see  the  unsuspecting  innocence  in  the  downcast 
fkces  of  those  little  victims  as  they  answer,  ''  To 
Johnny's  grave,  mother."  "  Ah,  my  dears,  there 
will  be  some  more  of  you  there  soon  I " — and  ac- 
cordingly some  more  of  them  were  there  soon ;  and 
on  the  trial  provoked  by  dmt  circumstance  these 
particulars  came  out 

But  it  were  useless  work  to  recapitulate  such 
instances ;  many  such  must  be  in  the  memory  of 
all,  proving  the  infatuation  which  this  crime  seems 
powerfol  to  create,  the  subtlety  with  which  it  works 
and  spreads  in  the  human  heart  Why,  we  have 
seen  it  break  out  in  certain  localities  so  frequently 
as  has  shown  them  to  have  been  thoroughly  in- 
fected with  the  abomination.  Suffolk  and  Essex, 
for  instance,  are  famous  poison-counties ;  and  in  a 
village  of  the  latter  county,  during  an  examination 
into  a  poison-case,  reveliUionB  were  made  of  the 
most  extraordinary  character,  and  as  alarming  as 
extraordinary.    A  woman  in  the  village  of  Cla- 


vering  tired  of  her  husband's  companionship,  and, 
it  appears,  acquainted  her  gossips  with  the  fact. 
In  Olavering  that  seemed  to  be  not  an  uncommon 
thing,  and  the  remedy  popular  in  Clavering  was 
suggested — one  lady  hinting  that  it  might  be  ad- 
vantageously administered  by  means  of  a  pie ;  it 
might  have  been,  and  really  appeared  to  be,  that 
experience  had  taught  her  this.  At  any  rate,  some 
such  method  was  resorted  to  to  bring  peace  to  the 
heart  of  the  unhappy  wife — and  her  husband  died. 
Subsequent  circumstances  excited  suspicion,  and  an 
inquiry  was  set  afoot,  and  witnesses  from  amongst 
the  matronage  of  Clavering  were  called  upon  to 
give  evidence.  At  this  the  souls  of  Glavering*s 
matrons  were  stricken  sore — they  were  troubled 
grievously  at  their  implication  or  acquiescence  in 

BO  terrible  a  thing ;  haply  peni ^nay,  that's  not 

it ;  we  mistake.  The  wives  and  mothers  of  the 
village  waxed  angiy ;  the  spirit  of  Tell  and  Tyler 
crept  into  their  souls,  and  tiiey  were  indignant  at 
so  intolerable  an  interference  of  the  powers  that  be 
— ^in  Clavering — with  their  domestic  affairs.  It 
was  understood  upon  the  examination  that  wit- 
nesses were  reluctant  to  give  evidence  because  of 
the  strong  feeling  that  prevailed  against  them,  these 
traitors  to  so  worthy  a  clique.  Here,  at  any  rate, 
is  evidence  of  the  insidious  nature,  the  plausible 
subtlety  of  the  crime  under  notice ;  and  we  have 
reason  to  fear  that  this  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of 
the  same  spirit  in  England.  Not  that  the  women 
of  England  are  alone  or  particularly  susceptible  of 
these  subtle  influences,  as  the  history  of  the  Conti- 
nent in  the  seventeenth  century,  briefly  digested  in 
this  particular  by  Beckmann  in  his  well-kno^ix 
"History  of  Inventions"  (art  "Secret  Poison"), 
very  abundantly  testifies;  the  great  difference  being 
in  die  classes  in  which  the  crime  popularised  itself : 
in  England  (it  appears),  almost  entirely  the  lower 
classes  of  the  provinces ;  on  the  Continent  the  order 
which  numbered  the  marchionesses,  coimtesses,  and 
duchesses  of  Paris,  and  the  princesses  and  signoras 
of  Home  with  his  Holiness  the  Pope  at  their  head 
— ^high  precedent  enough,  it  will  be  admitted,  and 
one  which  the  police  appliances  even  of  that  time 
proved  to  have  been  followed  with  frightful  infa- 
tuation.* We  venture  to  repeat,  in  litue,  the  fol- 
lowing highly  illustrative  anecdote  from  the  above- 
mentioned  author. 

In  the  year  1659  (under  the  Government  of  Pope 
Alexander  VII.),  it  being  observed  at  Bome  that 
many  young  married  women  were  left  widows, 
and  that  many  husbands  died  when  they  became 
conjugally  disagreeable,  it  becoming  also  known 
that  several  persons  had  avowed  at  confession  their 
guilt  of  the  crime  of  poisoning,  the  Government 
employed  the  utmost  vigilance  to  discover  the  cul- 
prits. Suspicion  fell  upon  a  society  of  young  mar- 
ried women,  whose  president  appeared  to  be  an  old 

♦  When  La  Voisin,  a  midwife,  **  who  carried  on  a  Rreat  traffic 
in  poisons"  and  love-philtres,  was  arrested  in  Paria^  in  1670,  a  list 
of  ner  eostomers  was  fonnd  in  her  possession.  It  comprised  some 
very  distinguished  names^among  them  those  of  the  Countess  ^of 
Soisson,  her  sister  the  Dnchess  of  Bouillon,  and  Marshal  de  Liix- 
embonrg.  The  latter,  after  some  months'  confinement  in  the 
Bastille,  was  declared  innocent.  La  Voisin,  with  an  accomplice. 
La  Yifforenx,  was  burnt  alive  in  1680,  after  their  hands  had  been 
.bored  through  with  a  red-hot  iron, and  cutoff.-- See  Beckmann. 
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woman  who  pretended  to  foretell  fnture  events — 
decidedly  had  dealings  with  the  Devil,  at  any  rate. 
"  A  crafty  female,"  given  out  to  be  a  person  of 
considerable  distinction,  was  sent  to  this  old  woman, 
with  the  pretence  that  she  wished  to  procure  some 
of  her  "  drops  "  for  a  cruel  husband.  The  whole 
society  were  by  this  stratagem  arrested ;  and  all  of 
them  except  the  fortune-teller,  named  Hieronyma 
Spara,  confessed.  After  vainly  invoking  the 
"  princes,  knights,  barons,  and  ladies,"  who  had  so 
frequently  assured  her  of  their  "  protection  and 
friendship/'  Hieronyma,  her  assistant  poisoner,  and 
three  other  women  were  hanged ;  and,  upon  sub- 
sequent revelations,  several  more  women  were  exe- 
cuted, others  whipped,  others  banished. 

This  Spara,  it  appears,  was  a  scholar  of  the 
notorious  Tofifania,  author  and  distributor  of  certain 
drops  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas  of  Ban,  whose 
image  adorned  the  bottles  in  which  they  were  sold. 
Of  this  poison  ("crystallised  arsenic  dissolved  in 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  with  the  addition  of  the 
herb  cymbalaria")  a  contemporary,  Abb^  Gagliani, 
says  :  "  There  is  not  a  lady  at  Naples  who  has  not 
some  of  it  lying  carelessly  on  her  toilette  with  her 
smelling-bottles."  It  was  well  known  as  **  aqua 
To£fania."  Being  apprehended  and  put  to  the 
rack,  the  concocter  acknowledged  to  having  caused 
the  death  of  not  less  than  six  hundred  persons,  and 
named  those  who  had  patronised  her.  She  was 
afterwards  strangled ;  and  to  "  mitigate  the  arch- 
bishop "  (we  hope  e£fectually,  whatever  it  may  be), 
her  body  was  thrown  at  night  into  the  area  of  the 
convent  from  which  she  was  apprehended — ^having 
taken  refuge  there.  The  story  of  Brinvillier  is 
sufficiently  well  known,  and,  being  an  individual 
case,  proves  little. 

In  giving  this  brief  gathering  of  iact  and  anec- 
dote, however,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we 
compare  our  own  countrywomen,  even  upon  equal 
ground  as  poisoners,  with  the  ladies  of  the  conti- 
nental courts  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century — sodden,  as  they  were,  in  a  mingled  broth 
of  every  profligacy,  which  sufficiently  prepared 
their  hearts  for  the  growth  of  so  apt  a  fungus,  for 
a  crime  so  well  suited  to  their  peculiar  exigencies. 
Our  aim  was  mainly  to  enliven  the  reader,  and 
further  to  illustrate  the  extiaordinary  manner  in 
which  the  offence  of  poisoning,  spite  of  its  super* 
atrocious  character,  seems  capable  of  working  upon 
whole  cities  and  commnnitiesy  as  with  an  indi- 
vidual or  personified  power ;  indeed*  in  such  cases 
as  the  above,  for  the  above  are  not  solitary,  one 
might  imagine  it  to  be  a  circumambient  presence 
of  that  roaring  lion  who  goeth  about,  seeking 
whose  souls  he  may  devour. 

Having  thus  insisted,  in  some  kind,  upon  the 
plausibility  and  contagion  of  this  method  of  murder, 
it  may  be  proper  here  to  consider  the  effect  of 
these  influences,  added  to  the  mighty  one  of  its 
secrecy  and  comparative  safety,  as  shown  in  our 
criminal  records.  We  qnote  snortly  from  a  return 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Oommons  of  the 
trials  for  poisoning  or  attempting  to  poison  in 
Great  Britain  daring  the  eleven  yean  from  1889 
to  184:9  inclusive.  By  this  it  appears  lliat  tbe 
total  number  of  persona  tried  for  murder  or 


attempts  at  murder  by  poison  during  diat  period 
was  224 ;  the  total  number  of  persons  whose  lives 
were  taken  or  attempted  (as  far  as  the  law  knows) 
was  243 ;  the  number  of  convictions  for  poisoning 
or  attempting  to  poison,  75.  This  gives  an  annual 
average  of  rather  more  than  22  persons  tried  fof 
the  crime  or  the  attempt,  and  nearly  7  convictions* 
It  further  appears  from  this  return,  that  among  the 
accused  the  number  of  females  is  slightly  in  excess 
of  that  of  males,  and  that  the  English  circuits  in 
which  the  greater  number  of  poisoning-cases  hate 
occurred  are  the  Norfolk,  the  Western,  and  the 
Northern;  next  in  order  are  the  Midland,  the 
North  Wales,  and  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 
The  total  of  Scotch  cases  for  the  period  of  eleven 
years  is  16,  of  convictions  7 ;  the  total  of  Irish 
cases  5(jf  of  convictions  13;  giving  a  remainder  of 
172  accusations  and  55  convictions  for  England 
alone. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  in  the  above 
statistics  there  is  nothing  very  alarming,  taken  in 
comparison  with  the  numericids  of  other  modes  of 
murder ;  but  a  little  thought  will  give  a  new  com- 
plexion— a  paler  complexion — ^to  the  matter.  For 
instance,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  at  once 
that  it  is  highly  probable  that  not  more  than  one 
murder  of  this  kind  in  twenty  is  discovered ;  and» 
again,  that  the  chances  are  at  least  even  that  suf- 
ficient evidence  cannot  be  obtained  to  convict  that 
one  prisoner :  which  is  a  picture  by  no  means  satis- 
factory to  persons  of  a  judicial  mind.  Of  the 
aggregate  number  of  accused  above  given  not  one- 
tkard  were  convicted,  in  the  case  of  Ireland  not 
one-fourth ;  a  state  of  affidrs — ^in  a  land  possessing 
a  detective  almost  infallible  in  tracking  guilty  even 
upon  the  merest  indications — ^peculiar  to  this  pecn- 
liar  crime.  But,  in  the  nature  of  things,  nothing 
else  may  be  expected ;  a  conviction  of  which  fact,, 
a  mingled  feeling  of  hopelessness  and  helplessness 
in  the  matter,  meets  us  in  almost  every  case  of 
which  we  read  in  the  public  prints.  In  how  few 
is  there  any  evidence  of  a  direct  tendency  I  In 
how  few  cases  is  there  any  tangible  testimony,  any, 
that  is,  that  can  be  judicially  wielded,  even  of  the 
causes  of  the  death  of  the  murdered  man !  Sus- 
picions of  such  a  murder  are  most  frequently 
aroused  by  perfectly  supplementary  and  extrinsic 
circumstances.  The  unusual  conduct  of  a  person 
connected  with  the  deceased  excites  remark,  may- 
hap^ amonfl^  the  gossips  of  the  village— remark 
which  woold  be  impossible  in  the  crowd  of  isolated 
unita  in  towns;  such  remark  brings  to  memory 
circumstances  which  might  be  thought  equivocal ; 
and,  finally,  the  body  is  exhumed.  A  chemist 
examines  the  body — fihratee,  precipitates;  finds 
traces  of  anenic  in  the  intestines,  very  faint,  which 
might  have  caused  death^-and  might  not  There 
w^te  cases,  and  it  was  possible  that— -and  so,  with 
the  picture  of  aa  innocent  creature  hanging  on  an 
ideal  gallows  before  his  eyea^  condemned  by  Ais 
testimony,  Ihe  ohemistdecides  that  he  really  cannot 
speak  wiUi  any  certainty  upon  tiie  matter;  and 
priacmer  is  diaeharged.  It  ia  true  that^  with  all 
the  api^ianees  of  modem  science,  and  the  patient 
sagacity  of  our  scientifiemen,  such  donbdnl  results 
do  not  accnie  from  inqiuries  of  this  nature  nearly 
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80  often  as  their  general  circumstances  would 
prepare  one  to  expect ;  but  it  is  easy  to  infer,  that 
where  evidence  of  such  cases  as  do  come  to 
li^t  are  frequently  so  slender,  and  the  difficulty 
of  tracing  them  to  satisfactoiy  ends  so  great,  that 
the  majority  of  cases  are  not  discovered  at  all. 
Everything  connected  with  the  performance  of  the 
crime,  indeed,  tends  to  this  conclusion.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly a  household  crime,  be  it  remembered,  com- 
mitted by  one  member  of  a  family  against  another; 
and  the  administration  of  the  means  of  death  (in 
food)  is  through  so  safe  and  natural  a  channel  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  detect  or  guard  against  it. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  appearances,  the 
nature  of  death  by  poison,  and  the  difficulty  with 
which  unpractised  eyes  must  detect  the  cause 
when  administered  with  the  cunning  usually  dis- 
played, gradually ;  this  also  is  proved  by  the 
fact  of  comparatively  few  murders  by  poison  being 
detected  in  operation,  or  even  before  the  body  is 
interred.  Poisoning,  again,  occurs  most  often 
among  the  poor,  the  very  poor,  with  whom  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  to  die  unassisted  and  un- 
known of  any  medical  practitioner;  they  cannot 
afford  to  pay  one,  and  the  notion  very  largely 
obtains  that  "  parish  doctors"  are  worse  than  none, 
it  being  a  rule  of  parochial  mediciners  to  kill 
people  off  at  once,  in  order  to  save  trouble  to 
themselves  and  expense  to  the  authorities.  And  so, 
when  a  man  dies  somewhat  unexpectedly,  reflecting 
gossips  say, ''  Deary  me  !  and  him  alive  and  hearty 
ony  a  week  ago ! — ah,  the  Lord  knows,  perhaps 
it's  all  for  the  best" — and  the  poor  fellow  is  buried 
at  the  expiration  of  a  few  days  without  further 
remark — ^without  even  a  headstone  to  record  that 
he  was  a  good  husband,  an  affectionate  father,  a 
faithful  friend,  and  universally  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  hinL  As  to  the  viewing  a  body  by  your 
parish  doctor,  his  (usually)  suburban  ignorance  and 
parochial  carelessness,  combined  with  the  unob- 
trusive evidences  of  death  by  poison,  render  the 
ceremony  a  useless  absurdity. 

And  here  again  we  see  how,  on  every  side, 
poverty  assails  the  working-man.  Not  only  is  he 
exposed  more  than  others  to  summer  heat  and 
winter  cold,  and  to  hung^  and  thirst  in  heat  and 
in  cold — not  only  more  than  others  surrounded 
by  those  temptations  to  wrong-doing  which,  his 
comparatively  short  life  on  earth  over,  jeopardise 
his  faivae  life,  but  the  poor  man  may  thus  be  killed 
with  comparative  immunity  to  any  poisoner  who 
may  choose  to  damn  his  sonl  by  doing  so.  And 
how  often  this  happens  let  no  one  judge  from 
criminal  lists ;  for  confident  are  we,  from  the  nature 
of  the  offence,  and  from  the  circmnstances  attending 
those  cases  of  which  we  become  cognisant,  that  if 
"Poisoner"  could  be  daguerreotyped  from  the 
Great  Book  upon  the  foreheads  of  those  whose 
names,  as  such,  are  there  down-written,  few  towns 
in  England  would  be  found  without  its  unhanged 
representative. 

From  the  fact,  however,  of  the  crime  of  poison- 
ing being  comparatively  imknown  in  the  higher 
classes,  let  not  my  Lord  Tomnodcfy  reason  dole*- 
fully  upon  the  naturally  depraved  minds  of  the 
poor ;  from  the  fact  (the  most  painful,  perhaps,  of 


all  the  circumstances  attending  the  subject)  that 
the  majority  of  poisoners  arc  poor  women,  let  not 
Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  infer  that,  as  a  class,  our 
English  working  wives  are  infected  vrith  that 
blackest  treachery,  or  are  wicked  beyond  the 
wickedness  of  her  own  order.  The  history  of  the 
wives  of  the  poor  is  yet  to  be  written,  their  influence 
on  the  English  nation  yet  to  be  traced  to  its  fruits ; 
and  when  it  is  written,  when  it  is  traced,  we  shall 
have  the  brightest  page  of  the  modern  chronicles 
of  the  world  to  read,  and  get  a  clearer  perception 
of  the  sources  of  Britain's  prosperity  and  greatness. 
We  shall  only  now  observe  to  Tomnoddy  and  Lady 
Vere  de  Vere,  in  the  very  kindest  and  most  con- 
gratulatory spirit,  that  the^  no  more  dare  to  poison 
than  to  stab.  All  methods  of  murder  are  equally 
blatant  in  their  case ;  for  does  a  person  in  their 
position  fall  sick.  Sir  Galen  Astley  is  in  immediate 
attendance — a  man  whb,  were  he  on  Shakspeare's 
Giff,  could  detect  symptoms  in  a  Boulogne  patient, 
given  a  comp^nt  telescope  or  camera.  Sir  Galen 
sees  poison  coursing  in  his  patient's  veins,  should  it 
be  there,  as  plainly  as  he  might  see  a  carving-knife 
in  his  heart ;  Sir  Galen,  from  long  and  various  ex* 
perience,  hath  an  eye  also  for  symptoms  of  a  mind 
diseased ;  and  unless  his  regard  for  the  reputation 
of  a  Norman  name  be  greater  than  his  regard  for 
British  justice,  the  circumstance  is  made  public, 
one  perceives.  Let  my  Lord  Tomnoddy  be  thank- 
ful that  it  is  so.  He  knows  not,  no  man  knows, 
what  torpid  snakes  may  lie  coiled  in  some  secret 
comer  of  his  heart,  waiting  for  a  summer  of  foster- 
ing circumstances.  Pray  God  Death  come  and  kill 
'em  I 

After  thus  dwelling,  however  incompletely,  upon 
the  peculiar  and  great  dangers  of  the  crime  of 
poisoning,  it  may  be  proper  to  conclude  with  some 
consideration  of  the  means  taken  to  check  what  at 
any  rate  may  become,  if  it  is  not  now,  a  most 
formidable  and  fearful  thing,  as  all  secret  evils 
necessarily  must  become  if  not  restrained  by  means 
commensurate  with  their  secrecy.  The  two  agentp 
from  whom  we  expect  such  restraint  are  the  press 
and  the  law ;  but  it  really  does  appear  that  both 
these  powers  give  some  degree  of  countenance  to 
the  evil  under  review :  whether  we  were  right  in 
the  supposition  that  a  respect  for  the  obtaining 
principle  of  neatness,  despatch,  and  economy  has  an 
influence  in  the  matter,  we  have  now  no  space  to 
consider — the  reader  must  decide.  As  for  the 
press,  the  misfortune  plainly  lies  in  this :  that  the 
crime  presents  nothing  in  its  details  very  exciting, 
little  to  satisfy  what  is  thoughtlessly  called  a 
"morbid"  taste  for  the  terrible — in  other  words 
the  dramatic,  and  one  of  the  most  natural  and 
universal  of  tastes.  Yon  cazmot  get  up  an  excite- 
ment in  a  case  of  poison ;  it  is  a  plain-dress  drama, 
without  scenery  or  properties.  Accordingly,  the 
terms  "terrible,"  "shocking,"  "frightful,"  and 
others  equally  strong,  are  conserved  to  murders  of 
the  Bush  and  Manning  kind,  while  the  milder 
adjectives  are  employed  in  poison-cases,  and  we 
get  die  whole  aioooQnt  in  a  few  lines  in  an  obscure 
comer  of  the  sheets  headed  "  Another  Distressing 
case  of  Poison.^  Now  this  may  seem  a  small 
matter,  but,  as  was  before  observed,  no  one  may 
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preemne  to  calculate  the  strength  of  the  slightest 
influenced  upon  minds  hungry  for  comfort ;  and  it 
is  apparent  that  some  influence  must  lie  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  while  murderers  of  the  above- 
mentioned  description  are  held  up  week  after  i 
week,  through  long  columns,  to  the  execration  of ' 
the  world,  loaded  \Nith  all  the  indignant  epithets 
(and  they  are  Legion)  at  the  penny-a-liner's  com- 
mand, the  poisoner  is  dismissed  in  half  a  colunm  as 
the  guilty  man,  or  guilty  and  unfortunate  woman. 
This,  again,  infuses  balm  into  the  mind  of  the 
unhanged  assassin  :  "  the  exponent  of  public  feel- 
ing," in  its  insensibility  to  the  merits  of  the  subject, 
crowns  the  previously-induced  notion  that  poison- 
ing is  very  mitigated  murder. 

But  a  more  serious  matter  is,  that  Justice  seems 
similarly  inclined  to  view  it  with  mild  eyes,  and 
to  discriminate  between  murderers  who  barbarously 
stab  and  shoot  and  those  who  murder  with  a  more 
delicate  regard  for  the  human  form  divine.  It 
may  be  (as  aforesaid)  because  of  her  reverence  for 
the  uncontradictable  spirit  of  the  age,  as  developed 
in  the  manipulation  of  the  offence  ;*it  may  be  because 
she  discovers  somewhat  of  that  mercy  that "  drop- 
peth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven"  in  the  un- 
tiring devotion  with  which,  no  doubt,  the  house- 
hold murderer  tends  his  victim,  sympathising  in 
his  agony,  and  shedding  tears  (of  transient  affright) 
upon  his  claspuig  hands;  but,  whatever  may  be 
the  oause,  it  is  a  matter  of  notorious  and  wondering 
remark,  that  convicted  poisoners  get  their  deserts 
by  no  means  always,  while  other  premeditating 
murderers  escape  never.  How  or  why  this  should 
be  it  is  beyond  the  intellect  of  mere  laymen  to 
surmise,  except  upon  the  grounds  above  supposed. 
In  all  that  we  have  seen  regarding  the  cnme,  or 
all  that  can  possibly  be  said  of  it,  there  is  not  the 


pretence  of  reason  why  the  heaviest  punishment 
recognised  by  law,  whatever  that  punishment  may 
be,  should  not  be  visited  upon  the  perpetrators. 
On  the  other  hand,  apart  from  its  unrelieved  black- 
ness, the  plausibility  of  the  offence,  the  difficulty 
of  detection,  and  of  conviction  even  where  moral 
guilt  is  established,  render  it  exigent  that  nothing 
should  shield  a  poisoner  from  the  law*s  direst  terrors. 
This  crime,  indeed,  the  very  acme  of  murder,  is 
the  best  argument  for  the  retention  of  capital 
punishment ;  for,  as  we  have  seen  proved,  it  is  no 
flgure  of  speech  that  where  a  poisoner  breathes 
there  breathes  a  moral  pestilence ;  and  if  such  an 
one,  for  ony  reasonable  or  unreasonable  cause,  is 
to  be  allowed  human  companionship,  it  would  be 
but  humanity  to  enforce  the  law  regarding 
laudanum,  (fee,  against  him,  and  brand  him  in  the 
forehead  "  Poison  T* 

It  were  only  fair,  however,  shortly  to  conclude 
these  animadversions,  since  we  are  just  informed 
that  the  long-neglected  subject  is  at  length  being 
considered  by  Gk)vemment,  and  will  soon  be  laid 
before  Parliament  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  for  re- 
stricting the  sale  of  arsenic.  How  any  restriction 
adequate  to  the  purpose  can  be  placed  upon  an 
article  of  such  common  use  in  manufacture,  we 
must  leave  to  ministerial  acumen  to  evolve,  con- 
tent with  expressing  the  hope  that  some  uncom- 
promising check  will  speedily  be  placed  upon  bo 
formidable  an  evil.  At  any  rate,  there  is  the  very 
obvious  one  of  tracking  every  suspicious  case  to  its 
source,  and,  in  every  instance  where  the  crime  can 
be  sufficiently  proved,  of  making  so  rigorous  an 
example  of  Uie  gpiilty  one  as  shall  fully  demon- 
strate that,  in  the  eyes  of  English  justice,  killing 
is  murder,  of  whatever  kind  it  be ;  and  cannot  be 
allowed. 


THE     EVASIVE     ANSWER. 

(Hansard,  Pari.  Rep.  Honte  of  Lords,  7  Feb.  1851.) 


**  Who  goeth  to  Rome,  muBt  do  as  Rooaiia  do.**— ^epttmius. 
CattiPt  **  Fore  gad,  this  is  a  more  excellent  song  than  the  other.*'— Othsllo. 


Oh  !  here  is  a  Bull  you  had  better  look  into ; 

It's  all  about  bishoprics — ^pray,  my  dear  lord,  do 
Now,  didn't  the  Pope  tell  you  that,  my  Lord  Minto?-^ 

Catch  a  weazel  or — Elliot  I    Non  mi  rieordo  ! 
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BRITISH  INSTITUTION. — EXHIBITION  OF   MODERN  ARTISTS. 


Is  the  days  of  our  youth  we  chanced  to  be  one  of 
a  party  of  cbildreu  who  spent  a  long  and  happy 
antnmn  day  in  ransacking  the  hedgerows  for  sloes 
vA  blackberries  to  make  a  grand  pie.    It  was  to 
\)e  the  pie  of  pies,  and  all  our  own.    What  were 
oar  mixed  feelings  of  mortification  and  joy  when 
the  pie  was  opened  and  we  found  that  the  good- 
natiured  cook  had  surreptitiously  introduced  four 
large  real  ripe  plums !    We  were  reminded  of  this 
incident  of  our  childhood  by  our  visit  to  the  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Works  of  Modern  Artists,  at  the 
BriUah  Institution  in  Pall-mall,  this  morning.    It 
is  truly  a  blackberry-pie  with  a  few,  very  few, 
plums  interspersed ;  we  shall,  like  true  children, 
discuss  them  first      The  name  of  Greswick  al- 
ways awakens  delightful  associations.     222,  "  Eng- 
land, a  Day  in  the  Country,"  painted  jointly  with 
Mr.  Ansdell,  who  furnishes  an  admirable  group  of 
plough-horses,  a  collie,  and  some  crows,  is  an  ex- 
cellent picture.    It  is  as  good  as  a  day  amongst ' 
green  fields  to  look  at  it.    You  smell  the  fresh ! 
earth  as  it  is  turned  up,  and  hear  the  caw  of  the 
rooks  anticipatory  of  their  repast  of  grubs  in  the  ' 
rich  new  soil.     2,  "  Glenfinlas."   True ;  painted, 
we  doubt  not^  in  the  open  air.    The  path  and 
heather  to  the  left^  as  you  look  at  the  picture,  are  | 
delightfuL    25,  ''  The  Grace."    One  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  Mr.  F.  Groodall*s  small  pictures,  ad- 
mirable in  tone,  with  more  vigour  and  nature  than 
his  ^  Woodman's  Return"  of  last  year,  and  with 
none  of  the  faults  of  colour  which  we  have  before 
noticed  in  some  of  his  pictures.    Mr.  Qoodall 
always  paints  carefully  and  correctly,  and  never 
sins  against  good  taste,  but  he  can  do,  and  is  doing, 
£ar  better  ^ings  than  this.    Mr.  E.  A.  Goodall 
has  a  nice  picture  (6),  "  A  Cathedral  Porch,"  and 
a  still  better  one  (455),  ''  On  the  French  Coast" 
249,  ''The  Greengrocer's  Cob."     An  admirable 
picture  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Herring.    The  accessories, 
Uie  ducks,  carrots,  turnips,  and  straw,  are  painted 
with  an  accuracy  and  brilliancy  almost  worthy  of 
Lance.    The  cob  himself  is  rough  and  stiurdy, 
thick  and  useful.    236,  "*  Horses  l^longing  to  Sir 
J.  H.  Crewe."    Faithfully  and  well  drawn  and 
painted ;  but  we  have  seen,  and  hope,  before  May 
IB  over,  we  shall  see,  many  better  pictures  by  the 
same  veteran  artist    The  horses  are  not  of  the 
going  sort  that  Mr.  Femeley  delights  in,  but  that 
18  not  his  fault    Whilst  we   are   amongst  the 
horses,  there  is  a  good-looking  half-bred  grey, 
who  looks  as  if  he  could  go  straight  and  a  fair 
pace,  getting  a  shoe  put  on  in  (143)  *'  A  Farrier's 
Forge."    We  select  this  picture,  in  which  there 
is  r^y  great  merits  for  the  sake  of  making  a  few 
redLurks  on  a  very  common  and  very  grave  fault 
which  our  artists  constantly  commit    Mr.  Cole 
was  at  liberty  to  select  his  own  subject,  but  if  he 
chctse  to  paint  a  shoeing-forge  he  ought,  at  least, 
to  have  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  position 
and  mode  in  which  such  common  instrimients  as  a 
hammer,  a  cold-chisel,  and  a  drawing-knife  are 
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used  and  handled.     Mr.  Cole's  blacksmith  is  cut- 
ting the  frog  of  the  unhappy  horse  clean  off.    8o 
Mr.  Linnell's  woodman  (in  167,  "Chips")  bran- 
dishes his  axe  as  no  woodman  ever  brandished 
axe  yet;  and  if  he   is  to  make  chips   of  any- 
thing, it  will  probably  be  of  his  own  toes.     A 
somewhat  similar  want    of  familiarity  with  the 
subject  painted  is  shown  in  Mr.  Joy's  prettily- 
grouped  picture  (391)  "  Going  out  to  Ride."    We 
assure  Mr.  Joy  that  any  young  couple  who  went 
to  ride,  the  lady  arrayed  in  feathers,  velvets,  and 
lace,   the  gentleman  in  Holdemess  boots,  spurs, 
and  a  shepherd's  plaid,  with  a  deer-stalking  glass 
slung  over  his  shoulder  and  a  hunting-whip  in  his 
hand,  could  only  be  bound  for  the  county  lunatic 
asylum.     So  Mr.  Selous,  in  436,  "  The  First  Por- 
trait,"  forgets  that  the  shadow  of  the   maiden's 
nose  on  the  round  smooth  bark  of  the  beech  would 
be  elongated  so  as  to  produce  a  representation 
about  as  faithful  and  as  complimentary  as  that 
which  delights  us  in  the  polished  bowl  of  a  silver 
spoon.    These  faults  all  arise  from  manufacturing 
subjects,  and  not  going  at  once  to  the  fountain- 
head  of  all  art.  Nature  herself,  who  never  commits 
an  inoonsistency.    But  the  most  truly  marvellous 
absurditv   is    perpetrated    by  Mr.   Gambardella 
in  (321/"  The  American  Flora."    If  that  gentle- 
man's taste  leads  him  to  psdnt  a  fat  and  somewhat 
disreputable-looking  lady,  at  that  particular  period 
of  her  toilet  when  her  tresses  have  received  their 
final  crimp  and  polish,  when  the  hare's '  foot  has 
performed  its  office  on  her  cheek,  and  the  ver- 
milion of  her  lips  has  brightened  under  the  touch 
of  art,   and  when  her  ample  and   by  no  means 
graceful  form  is  concealed  from  curious  eyes  by 
no  garment  but  that  one,  last  and  nearest,  whicli 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  denominates  her  "  gentle  armour,'* 
he  may  produce  a  picture  which  (though  we  have 
not  taste  enough  to  admire  it)  would  no  doubt  be 
highly  prized  by  those  publishers  who  exhibit 
prints  which  sometimes  induce  excitable  and  vir- 
tuous gentlemen  to  break  the  windows  in  which 
they  are  displayed.     But  when,  instead  of  placing 
the  lady  in  her  own  dressing-room,  he  sets  her  in 
the  middle  of  a  fine  rhododendron-tree  in  full 
blossom,  we  can  only  suppose  that  he  has  painted 
the  picture  by  the  express  order  of  some  enter- 
prising publican,  who  intends  to  start  a  house 
under  some  such  sign  as  "Nell  Gwynne  in  the 
Gooseberry -bush,"  in  opposition  to  "  King  Charles 
in  the  Oak."    The  same  artist  has  another  picture 
(78),  "  The  Music  Grinders,"  which  mav  pair  off 
with  (46)  "  Buffoni,"  by  Mrs.  C.  Smith.    Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  in  his  immortal  **  Trattato  della  Pittura," 
gives  various  recipes  for  the  production  of  pictures 
on  particular  subiects,  as,  for  instance,  "  Per  fare 
una  Fortuna,"  which  M.  Soyer  might  possibly 
render,  **  To  make  a  Soufflet,"  or  "  Per  fare  una 
Vecchia,"  which  might  be  translated  by  "  How  to 
make  a  Commissioner  or  a  Judge  of  a  County 
Court**      We  can  fancy  Mr.  Gambardella  com- 
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posing  a  similar  direction  for  the  composition  of 
such  a  picture  as  this,  somewhat  as  follows : 
"  Catch  your  organ-boy ;  set  his  head  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  over  his  left  shoulder,  make 
him  put  on  a  set  smile,  and  keep  at  it ;  show  his 
teeth  and  his  tongue,  and  paint  them.  Set  his 
head  at  the  same  angle  over  his  other  shoulder, 
paint  again  for  his  companion.  Serve  in  couples. 
Sell  your  picture  to  a  dentist" 

"We  are  a-weary,  a^weary"  of  Mr.  luskipp's 
eternal  self-repetitions  of  young  ladies  with  yellow 
brick-dust  complexions,  relieved  by  a  dark  smudge 
over  the  eyes,  under  the  nose,  and  on  the  lips. 
He  had  one  pretty  idea,  and  has  worked  it  to 
death.  The  whole  tribe  of  Musidoras,  Susannaa, 
and  nymphs  caught  performing  their  ablutions, 
should  be  sent  back  to  the  life  academy.  They 
are  fair  studies,  and  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Colin's  "  Oolumbua"  (320)  deserves  notice 
for  the  sake  of  the  intent  expression  of  the  prin- 
cipal figure;  but  the  cold  leaden  neutral  tint  of 
the  picture  weighs  heavily  on  the  ^ye,  and  the 
sleeping  figure  is  a  young  gentleman  in  a  fancy 
dress,  and  not  one  of  the  turbulent  comrades  of 
the  great  adventurer.  Mr.  J.  G.  Naish  should 
apply  to  Punch  for  permission  to  assist  Mr.  Doyle 
in  producing  wonderful  effect  by  the  most  daring 
defiance  of  perspective,  proportion,  and  drawing. 
411,  ''The  Squire  saving  Fair  Amoret  from  the 
Wild  Man,"  would  be  a  good  frontispiece  for  an 
alphabetical  nursery-tale,  which  might  begin, 
'^  Great  X  picked  up  little  i,  and  ran  away  with 
her ;  Z  ran  after  them,"  &c.,  &c. 

Sir  Augustus  Calcott  degraded  the  beauty  in 
whose  embrace  Raphael  sighed  out  his  soul  to  a 
mass  of  inanimate  flesh;  Mr.  Dehaussy,  following 
his  bad  example,  represents  the  gracefal  Van  Dyk 
in  love  with  a  Dutch  doll;  yet,  notwithstanding 
this  fetal  error,  hia  picture  (501)  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  that  the  eye  rests  upon  in  the  south 
room.  We  have  finished  the  pluma,  and  a  good 
many  of  the  blackberries,  and  feel  in  the  condition 
of  the  ploughboy  in  Mr.  Hunt's  clever  print  of 
**  The  Defeat"  We  shall  conclude  Yriih.  a  word 
of  advice  to  Mr.  Heaphy,  Mr.  Owen,  and  Mr. 
Montaigne.  Let  them  study,  carefully  and  labori- 
ously study,  the  immortal  works  of  Etty,  Turner, 
and  Maclise ;  hot  let  them  also  study  that  chapter 
in ''  Pendennis"  where  the  Major,  during  the  whole 
remainder  of  the  day  on  which  he  has  shaken 
hands  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a£fects  a  curt 
manner  and  a  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  and  feels 
a  peculiar  pride  in  his  hooked  nose.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  aasume  the  wry  nede  of  Alexander, 
or  to  place  one's  finger  on  one's  fordiead  and  fancy 
it  reposes  on  l^e  wit  of  Stenie»  Let  them  look  at 
Mr.  T.  Earl's  clever  litda  pictuie  (54),  ''Nature 
and  Art,"  and  reflect  how  &r  tiiie  china  dog  re« 
sembles  the  real  live  terrier. 

Amongst  the  staftoaiy  there  is  a  very  pleasing 
study  in  maible^  by  Mr.  Munvo^  entitled  ^  Inno^ 
cence,"  and  a  nice  steitae  of  ''  Eve,"  by  Sb.  Mac- 
DowdL 
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Wbbk  ereryihiag  that  is  worth  semng  ia  being 
sent  to  Lonloii,  all  die  world  wiU  be  apt  to  tlusk 


that  everything  in  London  must  be  worth  seeing. 
It  is  highly  desirable  to  counteract  this  popular 
error.  With  the  most  disinterested  benevolence, 
we  intend  to  seize  upon  the  first  visitor  at  the 
Custom-house — if  he  cannot  speak  EngUsh,  the 
officers  of  that  estimable  institution  will  give  us 
plenty  of  time  for  our  operation — and  having  ad- 
ministered to  him  a  preliminary  "  cram  "  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  pure  Baxon  word  ''job,"  stick 
close  at  his  elbow  as  a  Mephistopheles,  whiaperiug 
a  few  plain  words  into  his  ear  as  he  arrives  before 
the  various  ''shrines,"  as  Mrs.  Hall  would  call 
them,  in  this  modem  Babylon. 

We  may  suppose  that^  having  expended  a  few 
terms  of  wonder  upon  London-bridge,  with  which 
we  cordially  chime  in,  our  foreign  friend  ap- 
proaches "  the  Monument^"  thinking  it  to  be  the 
memorial  of  our  national  powers  in  some  way  or 
other.  He  reads  the  inscription  with  dismay,  being 
a  Catholic.  We  perceive  the  blush  rising  to  his 
cheek,  and  instantly  relieve  him  by  the  assurance 
that  nobody  believed  it  to  be  anything  but  a  lie, 
which  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  expunged. 

Leaving  the  "  tall  bully,"  we  come  to  the  effigy 
of  the  sailor  king.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
that  the  monarch  had  never  done  any  good  or 
harm  to  be  commemorated,  but  the  City  wished 
to  do  the  polite  in  the  most  economical  form 
of  monument;  our  visitor  suggesta  it  would  be 
better,  even  now,  to  place  a  merchant  on  the 
pedestaL  Ab  we  near  the  great  focus  of  bustle  and 
trade,  the  Exchange,  anodxer  statue  attracts  his 
notice;  our  companion  doggedly  mistakes  the 
name  of  Wellington  for  Whittingtou,  and  puts  us 
to  the  pain  of  confessing  that  it  was  not  the  great 
Lord  Mayor,  although  it  was  so  near  the  Mansion- 
house,  but  the  Great  Duke,  who  was  put  there 
because  a  fortunate  speculation  of  his  noade  the 
funds  rise  in  former  days.  We  are  in  hopes  of 
being  able  to  get  our  friend  through  the  portico  of 
the  Exchange  without  his  noticing  those  heraldic 
perpetrations  on  the  pediment;  but  he  has  got  out 
his  pocket-glass,  and  is  gloating  over  the  funny 
attempt  He  asks  if  oar  sculptors  studied  much 
from  the  life ;  we  reply  that  some  of  the  younger 
do,  but  that  those  who  have  obtained  the  honour  of 
kmghthood  were  too  original  even  to  copy  nature, 
and  sometimes  went  so  far  as  to  warrant  their 
works, done  without  nature.  A  grin  passes  over 
his  features ;  it  relaxes^  however,  into  a  sly-looking 
smile  as  he  catches  sight  of  the  statue  of  Qoeen 
Victoria,  and  he  says,  violent  republican  as  he  is, 
"  She  seems  to  be  offering  her  sceptre  to  the  people 
of  commerce.  The  windows  are  too  large,  and  the 
court-yard  too  small  Your  portico  is  toleiablop 
but  the  oistline  of  the  builcUng  is  quite  spoiled  by 
those  twa  stacks  of  chimneys^  nearly,  as  high  as 
the  gmsehc^per  pinnacle.  You've  jobbed  away 
another  graad  omortunity  for  a  national  woi^" 

Wishing  the  Exchange  mingled  with  the  dost 
of  old  Gresham,  we  mik  ronnd  the  Bank  of  Eag- 
laad.  '^Gaa  this  be  the  treasury  of  the  rk^iest 
people  in  the  world?  What  a  dbmU-looUng  plaee  1 
Oonstmded  almost  ^tkout  a  doorway  for  the 
appearanoe  of  secnrifty,  tiie  o«ter- walls  are  so  low 
^at  a  mob  could  scale  them  with  perfect  etas"- 
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weakness  the  authorities  well  knew  at  the  Chartist 
^meute.  "  Another  job,  I  suppose,"  says  our  com- 
panion. And  again  we  ynsh  the  place  were  safe 
in  the  old  8oane*s  Museum  in  Lincoln*s-Inn-f]elds. 

"  And  is  that  lumpy-looking  dwelling-house  with 
the  sham  portico  stuck  on  its  front  the  locale  of  the 
great  City  entertainments,  and  the  state  residence 
of  the  man  of  whom  the  Queen  asks  permission 
to  enter  his  domain  ?  I  expected  to  have  seen  a 
noble  palace^'  We  see  he  is 'about  to  utter  thatj 
hateful  word  "job,"  again ;  so  we  whisper  that  he 
may  be  better  pleased  with  the  West-end,  as  the 
City  people  were  not  looked  upon  as  authorities  in 
matters  of  taste. 

As  we  journey  towards  the  aristocratic  quarter, 
our  companion  begins  to  talk  of  Trafalgar-square ; 
he  had  heard  it  was  the  rival  of  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  The  name  of  the  place  is  enough  for  us, 
and  we  give  vent  to  a  growl,  wishing  that  all  the 
pen-and-ink  shafts  that  have  been  hurled  at  this 
devoted  spot  had  been  catapults  and  battering- 
rams,  and  we  could  once  more  convert  the  finest 
site  in  Europe  to  clear  ground  and  no  favour.  **  But 
many  of  your  first   artists  have  contributed  to 
it"     "Yes,    it  was    intended  to    be  a  sort  of 
forum  of   art   and    national    greatness,    and    it 
has  gradually  been  developed    into   a   place  of 
monsters,  architectural  morbid  growths  and  abor- 
tions,   the   offspring  of  toadyism    and  jobbery, 
nourished    in   conceit  and    ignorance."      '*  But 
there's  a  statue   of  Nelson ;  he  was  a  man  of 
the  nation  worth  representing,  a  type  of  your  naval 
heroes  and  your  prowess  on  the  sea — an  inspiring 
subject  for  true  art.    Ah !  there  is  the  column,  but 
where  is  the  statue  ?  Oh,  it*s  on  the  top  I    Mafoi, 
que  c*e8t  drole  P*  says  our  friend,  as  he  begins  to 
take  out  that  confounded  opera-glass.     We  listen 
to  his  thinking  aloud  as  he  scrutinises  it    ''  What 
a  grovelling  taste  to  represent  a  hero  with  all 
his  sore  deformities,  his  one  arm,  and  no  doubt  his 
one  eye,  but  I  can't  quite  make  it  out,  done  in  all 
the  painfid  reality  of  a  cast  afiter  death !    I  suppose 
if  he  had  been  so  heroic  as  to  have  lost  his  nose  or 
both  his  legs  the  artist  would  have  been  compelled 
to  sefolpture  accordingly.    And  that  coil  of  cable 
banging  out  of  his  coat-pocket  is  to  signify  his 
profession."    In  the  same  tone  of  disgust  he  goes 
on  to  say,  that  a  column  properly  proportioned  is 
a  graceful  object,  and  possesses  nearly  all  the  ele- 
ments of  grandeur.    80  far  alone  it  is  fit  to  be  a 
memorial ;  but  to  place  a  statue  on  it,  even  from 
the  extravagant  height,  is  erroneous.    It  implies 
that  it  supports  a  portieo  ;  and,  following  Roman 
ignorance,  yon  turn  it  into  a  pedestal,  and  that  of 
Ae  very  worst  kind  you   can   hit  upon«    The 
Greeks  never  committed  such  an  absurdity.  Their 
isolated  pilkrs  were  obelisks,  complete  in  them- 
selves.    vVii^ng  to    say  somethii^  to  palliate 
it,  we  l^Bt  t^  the  oolnnm  was  terminated  some- 
^liiat  fhrmj^ly  from  want  ot  funds  to  build  the 


other  thirty  feet  of  shaft,  so  the  capital  was  put  on 
rather  too  low  down.  "  Oh,  I  remember !  The  Em- 
peror Nicholas  offered  to  pay  for  its  proper  com- 
pletion.  You  might  as  well  have  submitted  to  the 
cutting  sarcasm  of  the  autocrat  as  incur  the  ridicule 
inseparable  from  such  a  capital  offence  to  art  as  it 
now   stands.     Perhaps  your  committee   of  taste 
thought  to  convey  two  great  trading  tniisms — the 
advantage  of  abundant  capital,  and  that  half  a  capi- 
tal is  better  than  none  at  all ;  but  when  will  it  be 
finished  ?*     We  could  only  conjecture  that,  as  the 
Government,  like  the  world  in  general,  never  ap- 
pears to  value  the  works  of  artists  till  they  are  dead, 
this  would  be  when  all  the  artists  were  dead ; 
and  now,  we  presume,  they  are  only  waiting  for 
the  gentleman  who  has  done  the  four  lions  to  die, 
just  as,  immediately  on  the  death  of  Watson,  the 
capital  was  cast,  and  soon  after  the  exit  of  Ter- 
nouth  his  compartment  at    the  base  was  filled; 
and  so,  now  only  one  life  out  of  the  six  remains, 
the  chances  are  in  favour  of  its  being  finished  in 
the  course  of  the  next  five  years.     "  Who  is  that 
bloated    Tiberius-like    figure     on     horseback  ?'* 
"  George  IV."  "  But  he  looks  not  one  inch  a  king." 
Our  loyalty  is  all  a-firc,  but  we  cannot  reply. 
Oharing-croBs  and  Pigtail-place  only  increase  our 
discomfiture.     "Ah!  que  votis  Stes  malins  vous 
Anglais^'  remarks  our  Gaul;  "  cV^f, par6Zea,  wn 
joli  euppUce  cPoutre^tomhe  que  de  mettre  ces  trois 
tyrans  au  pilori  comme'CaJ*     "  Oh  dear !  oh  dear ! 
this  is  too  bad  I     My  dear  friend,  that  is  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  I"     "  Then  there  I  shall  see  all  your 
great  treasures  of  art — the  Baffael  Cartoons,  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  the  Dulwich  and  the  Vernon  pic- 
tures, and  the  fine  works  of  your  school  ?"     "  No," 
say  we  again ;  "  that  is  only  a  fine  name,  which  it 
no  more  deserves  than  does  the  jewel-cage  in  the 
Tower  to  be  called  Windsor  Castle.     It  was  going 
to  be  pulled  down,  or  turned  into  a  railway- 
station,  but  Government  hadn't  the  heart  to  make 
the  old  women  of  the  Academy  uncomfortable,  so 
ihe  sentence  was  postponed,  though  death  has  been 
recorded  against  it"     "  The  elevation  is  too  low, 
and  in  style  it  is  neither  Greek  nor  Palladian ;  nor 
does  any  other  that  I  know  of  require  those  domes, 
that  look  neither  pepper-boxes  nor  pigeon-houses. 
And  pray  who  is  the  noble  goddess^like  statue  at 
the  end?"  continued  our  companion.     " That,"  we 
confidently  answer,  ^*  is  supposed  to  be  the  sainted 
patroness  of  the  neighbouring  church,  6t.  Martin's. 
She  was  famous  for  the  relief  she  afforded  to  the 
blind  and  the  blinking  who  invoked  her  aid. 
Popular  gratitude  still  records  her  Christian  name, 
and  piously  commemorates  the  blessed  EiiEabeth 
in  connexion  with  the  organ  of  sight." 

At  this  moment  a  cabman  on  the  neighbouring 
stand  repeats  the  pithy  proverb  we  allude  to. 

Can  he,  too,  be  criticising  the  works  of  art  wo 
have  been  discussing  ? 
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One  word  more  before  the  Crown  is  invested  with 
power  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
dissenters  from  the  Established  Church  called — 
Papists.  A  parallel  is  drawn  (and  we  believe  it 
is  a  reason  that  has  induced  some  unthinking 
people  to  address  and  petition)  between  present 
circumstances  and  those  of  elder  times  in  which 
England  was  a  Roman  Catholic  country ;  it  may 
also  be  extended  to  modern  continental  countries 
in  which  Popery  is  the  State  religion.  Now, 
inark  tlie  sophism.  It  is  undeniable  that  these 
potentates  controlled  or  control  the  reception  of 
papal  rescripts  in  their  respective  dominions ;  nay, 
more,  it  was  and  is  necessary  they  should  do  so. 
But  why  blink  the  reason  for  it?  Aye,  there's  the 
rub — it  is  simple  and  cogent  enough,  but  then,  to 
be  sure,  it  destroys  all  analogy  between  such  cases 
and  the  present  It  is  because,  but  for  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  Sovereign,  the  Pope's  mandates  would 
be  enforced  by  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  of  the 
land,  BO  that  the  power  of  controlling  the  whole 
of  the  Established  Church  and  its  State  endow- 
ments would  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  foreigner  and 
absentee.  Is  there  any  chance  of  such  danger  in 
Protestant  England  ?  Is  the  Pope  likely  to  Rnd 
out  what  has  ba£Qed  Parliament — the  Bishop  of 
London's  income?  Is  that  incarnation  of  the 
Queen's  supremacy,  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust, 
likely  to  find  papal  bulls  binding  on  his  judicial 
conscience  ? 

"  But  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  you  know  what  he 
did  ?"   To  this  we  reply  that  precedent  drawn  from 
the  conduct  of  a  despotic  barbarian  can  have  no 
place  in  discussion  in  a  free  country.    After  all, 
however,  the  hj'pocrisy  about  "alarm,"  whether  it 
refers  to  proselytising  which  we  dare  not  prevent, 
or  to  some  inconceivable  diminution  of  the  tem- 
poral rights  of  the  Crown,  may  be  considered  as 
finally  abandoned  on  all  sides.      It  is  ministe- 
rial "  indignation"  that  is  as  lively  as  ever.  "  Here 
is  the  apostolic  letter,"  says  Lord  John  Russell, 
"  it  distinctly  orders  that  Bishop  This  shall  govern 
such  a  county,  and  Bishop  That  another."      My 
dear  lord,  we   exclaim,   does  not  your  wonted 
ingenuity  remind  you  that  the  Church  of  Rome  no 
more  acknowledges  us  than  vje  do  the  Church  of 
Rome  ? — ^that  the  counties,  in  Popish  jargon,  only 
imply  the  Papists  in  the  counties,  and,  from  the 
natiu'e  of  things,  can  mean  nothing  else  ?     Smug 
and  demure,  though  triumphant,  is  his  lordship 
while  he  persists  that  a  territorial  insuU  has  been 
conveyed  in  the  said  letter,  if  there  be  any  meaning 
in  the  English  language.    We  are,  of  course,  dis- 
comfited by  his  adroitness,  but  before  we  retire 
from  the  conflict  we  inquire  what  was  the  opinion 
of  Holland  House  respecting  the  execution  of  an 
unhappy  vintner  of  Cheap  for  high  treason,  some 
three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  because  the  poor 
man  had  jocularly  said  that  he  should  make  his  son 
heir  to  the  Cro^vn,  such  being  tlie  name  of  his 
tavern  ?    Are  we,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  be  fooled  by  miserable  word-mongering 
which  was  a  disgrace  to  mediceval  barbarity  ? 


Never  mind ;  a  pretext  has  been  obtained,  by  hook 
or  crook,  and  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  country 
must  be  satisfied.  Protestant  feeling,  indeed,  can- 
not be  glutted  now-a-days  with  innocent  blood  as 
in  the  good  old  times  of  Titus  Oates,  nor  amused  even 
now  with  riots  like  Lord  George  Grordon's,  or  the 
common  Orange  riot  Such  pastimes  were,  to  say 
the  least  of  them,  expensive,  and  we  have,  more- 
over, sujperadded  a  curious  rigmarole  about  civil 
and  religious  liberty  to  the  savage  pleasure  that 
everybody  feels  in  tormenting  a  weak  minority. 
We  must,  therefore,  tease  with  gravity  and 
moderation. 

Lord  John  has,  we  tliink,  been  very  successful. 
His  little  bill  disturbs  the  Pope's  arrangements 
without  impairing  their  effect.  The  Papist  is 
irritated  about  a  trifle,  and  the  Protestant  finds 
that  his  zeal  has  been  about  nothing ;  and  finally, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  is  vindicated  by  a 
glaring  lutruth  being  put  in  the  mouth  of  her 
Majesty  in  the  preamble,  with,  of  course,  the  advice 
and  assent  of  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons.  "  It  may"  not  "  be  doubted"  that  the 
Emancipation  Act  never  forbad  a  state  of  things 
like  the  present 

In  England,  we  doubt  not,  the  Act  will  work 
satisfactorily.  Dr.  Wiseman's  flock  bears  a  small 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  population.  It  is  not 
likely  that  he  and  his  suffiragans  will  court  a 
ridiculous  prosecution;  but  if  the  beagles  of  the 
law  (one  of  them,  alas  for  shame  I  a  son  of  the 
great  Romilly)  approach  inconveniently  near,  the 
inoffensive  name  of  Smith  may  shield  them,  as  it 
recently  did  a  great  monarch,  and  the  livery  of  a 
Bavarian  footman  will  of  course  be  as  readily  lent 
to  a  Cardinal  as  it  was  to  a  Pope. 

In  Scotland  there  are  no  Papists  to  speak  of, 
except  the  Irbh  in  Glasgow ;  but  to  make  up  for 
any  disappointment.  Lord  John's  Act  enables  spe- 
culative Writers  to  the  Signet  to  fall  tooth  and 
nail  upon  tlie  dignitaries  of  the  Episcopalian  Pro- 
testant Church.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be 
done  very  leniently,  for  a  penalty  of  100^.  sterling 
would  go  far  to  annihilate  altogether  that  estimable 
though  slenderly-endowed  hierarchy. 

But  it  is  in  Ireland  that  Protestant  feeling  will 
encounter  great  and,  wc  believe,  insurmountable 
difiiculties,  whether  Lord  John's  Bill  or  a  yet  more 
stringent  one  be  adopted.  With  religious  tenets 
we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  may  safely  concede 
that  the  practices  of  Popery  are  idolatrous,  or, 
what  comes  to  much  tlie  same  thing  for  our  pur- 
pose, that  the  mass  of  our  population,  from  Land's 
End  to  John  o'Groat's,  are  firmly  persuaded  of  it. 
They  were  equally  convinced  of  this  when  the 
Emancipation  Act  was  passed.  But  that  measure 
became  law  in  spite  of  die  majority  in  tlie  country. 
It  became  law  not  from  any  greater  force  that  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  had  ac- 
quired, but  simply  because  Daniel  O'Connell  car- 
ried an  insurrection  in  his  pocket  That  was  an 
auxiliary  to  political  justice  which  no  theological 
argument  could  rebut     Sometliing  like  it  still  re- 
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mains ;  in  our  opinion,  the  principal  safeguard  of 
the  civil  rights  of  Homan  Catholics.  Most  people 
etill  think  that  all  who  are  inclined  to  maintain 
those  rights  are  indifTercnt  to  Protestantism,  if  not 
to  some  extent  actually  tainted  with  Popery.  In 
virtue  of  the  threatened  insurrection,  however,  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  must 
meet  those  of  Ireland  on  equal  ground ;  and  in  the 
present  instance  there  is  some  difficulty  in  finding 
plausible  terms  to  state  our  wish  to  our  fellow-sub- 
jects. Let  US  try,  "  Friends,  Paddies,  countrymen 
and  lovers ;  as  yon  had  the  misfortune  to  practise 
an  idolatrous  religion,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  to  rob  your  Church  of  all 
its  endowments,  to  kill,  imprison,  scourge,  and 
banish  yonr  priests,  and  to  confiscate  the  property 
and  take  tiie  lives  of  many  lay  individuals  among 
you.  It  also  became  our  duty  to  establish  a  nxmi- 
ber  of  reepectable  Church  of  England  clergy  in 
the  land,  -who  have  now  for  a  couple  of  centuries 
or  so  beem  receiving  large  wages  for  doing  little  or 
no  work.  In  spite  of  our  kmd  efforts,  you  per- 
severe in  clinging  to  your  superstition,  and  we 
cannot  deny  that  yonr  Church  has  thriven  wonder- 
fiilly  under  persecution,  and  is,  in  spite  of  all  Acts 
of  Parliament  to  the  contrary,  the  veritable  national 
Church  of  the  country.  Of  course  it  is  very  dis- 
agreeable to  see  our  institution  by  its  side  degene- 
rating meanwhile  (if,  indeed,  it  ever  was  other- 
wise) into  a  living  lie  and  a  mere  whited  sepulchre. 
But,  dear  fellowHSubjects,  we  won't  talk  about  that 
now.  You  endure  the  va  victis  written  over  your 
ancient  churches  and  catliedrals  with  a  really 
praiseworthy  resignation.  Now,  some  years  ago, 
purely  from  Christian  and  philanthropic  motives, 
we  elevated  you  to  the  same  position  that  ourselves 
held  with  respect  to  political  privileges,  which,  to 
be  sure,  there  was  no  reason  for  refusing  you,  as 
soon  as  the  Pretender  was  fairly  demolished.  You 
therefore  will  hardly  hesitate  to  accede  to  the  little 
request  we  have  to  make  now.  For  the  sake  of 
conciliating  Protestant  feeling  we  are  flinging  an 
Act  of  Parliament  at  the  head  of  an. '  Italian 
priest,'  who,  we  allege,  has  been  insulting  us. 
The  'Italian  priest'  wUl,  of  course,  snap  his 
fingers  at  it ;  but  the  Protestant  feeling  of  Great 
Britain  will  be  quite  satisfied  if  you  will  have  the 
kindness  to  officiate  as  his  whipping-boys.  Your 
Cullens,  Murrays,  M'Hales,  and  ihe  rest,  are  indis- 
putably the  real  prelates  of  Ireland,  if  dioceses  con- 
sist rather  of  human  souls  than  tracts  of  country — 
nay,  by  their  opposition  to  Government  schools 
and  the  like,  they  evince  a  wonderful  likeness  to 
our  own  dear  Protestant  dignitaries ;  but  yon  can- 
not object  to  gratify  us  by  refusing  to  call  them  by 
the  titles  transmitted  for  a  thousand  years  or  more 
by  an  uninterrupted  hierarchy.  To  be  sure,  you 
will  make  yourselves  parties  to  a  species  of  false- 
hood, by  refusing  to  call  people  what  they  really 
are ;  but  don't  let  such  a  trifle  stand  between  us. 
The  whole  affair  is  a  sham,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  pray  do  take  the  insult  quietly." 

We  cannot,  of  course,  say  what  the  western 
counties  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  reply  to  a 
really  kind  and  candid  exhortation  of  this  kind, 
but  we  have  seen  how  they  resent  the  ministerial 


attack  upon  them.  Insurrection  (we  hope)  expired 
in  the  cabbage-garden  of  Ballingarry  ;  but  Ireland 
is,  under  the  Emancipation  Act,  2>rovided  with  far 
better  weapons  than  those  barbarous  contrivances. 
It  is  said  that  five-and-twenty  Irish  members,  who 
usually  supported  Government,  had  agreed  to 
oppose  it  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  motion.  Ilad  they 
done  so  they  would  have  ousted  Ministers  then, 
but  it  certainly  would  have  been  unfortunate  to 
have  given  comitenance  to  a  Protectionist  move- 
ment They  were  said  to  be  exceedingly  stern  to 
the  official  whipper-in :  and  as  a  last  cltance,  Mr. 
Tufnell  was  recalled  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
his  persuasive  eloquence  won  over  some  of  the 
malcontents.  The  circtunstance  has,  however, 
shown  how  Ireland  may  hold  her  own.  Balanced 
as  parties  now  are,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Irish 
representatives  to  upset  Ministry  after  Ministry,  if 
it  be  intended  to  persist  in  forcing  this  slight  upon 
their  constituents.  Should  they  fail  to  do  so,  the 
electors  may  tliank  themselves  for  sending  traitors 
or  fools  to  represent  them  in  Parliament 

Before  we  quit  this  subject,  it  is  our  duty  to 
reprobate  the  unscrupulous  and  unconstitutional 
use  of  the  Queen's  name.  A  rumour  was  spread 
by  ultra-Protestants  of  Lord  John's  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  having  originated  from  that 
illustrious  personage ;  and  there  was  a  ridiculous 
story  put  about  of  the  "Speech"  having  been 
three  times  rejected  by  the  Sovereign  because  the 
"  Papal  Aggression"  was  not  mentioned  by  it  in 
terms  sufficiently  severe.  We  cannot  believe  that 
either  Queen  or  Minister  could  so  forget  them- 
selves. Gn  the  Continent,  the  Sovereign  under- 
takes peraonal  government,  and  his  Ministers 
are  simply  clerks  or  courtiers;  in  England,  the 
Monarch  is  exempted  from  the  toil  and  responsi- 
bility of  Government,  while  the  Minister  derives 
his  power  from  the  people,  and  is  expected,  at 
least,  to  claim  the  character  of  a  statesman.  It  is, 
however,  unfortunate  that  this  mischievous  rumour 
should  get  currency  before  people  have  had  time 
to  forget  the  equally  discreditable  story  about  the 
shameless  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

The  other  blemish  in  the  "  Speech"  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  effects  of  thinking  it  necessary  to 
say  sometliing — ^when  one  had  better  be  silent. 
Her  Majesty  was  made  to  deplore  the  distress 
of  agriculturists;  and,  no  doubt,  people  suffer 
from  cold  when  they  are  prevented  from  putting 
their  hands,  as  they  have  been  used  to  do,  into  other 
folk's  pockets  to  keep  them  warm ;  but,  of  course, 
the  royal  lamentation  was  susceptible  of  another 
inference,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  all  but  beat  Govern- 
ment upon  his  motion  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
agricultural  distress. 

The  climax,  however,  of  ministerial  short-com- 
ings, of  all  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  is  the 
Budget  Writing  after  the  defeat  of  Government 
upon  Mr.  Locke  King's  motion,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  see  what  form  the  smash  of  Lord  Jolm's 
Cabinet  will  assume.  But  of  this  we  are  certain, 
that  he  might  liave  cut  off  the  head  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman  and  given  twenty-four  thousand  a  year 
to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  without  alienating  sup- 
port out  of  doors  to  half  the  extent  that  has 
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resulted  from  this  unhappy  abortion  of  Sir  C. 
Wood. 

The  world  knew  pretty  well  the  amount  of  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  Government,  and  all  of  us  were 
anxious  enough  to  get  a  slice.  For  our  own  part^ 
just  as  the  tanner  recommended  leather,  we  should 
have  said,  with  the  rest  of  our  brethren  of  the  press, 
by  all  means  take  off  the  paper  and  advertisement 
duties;  and  every  craft  and  calling  had  in  like 
manner  its  own  peculiar  grievances  to  whi^)er 
into  the  ear  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
All  of  us,  however,  shook  our  ears  and  hoped  for 
better  luck  next  time,  when  the  window-tax  was 
mentioned.  We  remembered  that  something  like 
a  pledge  about  it  was  given  to  Lord  Duncan  last 
year— the  tax  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  surplus  of 
revenue  pretty  nearly  coincided ;  and,  finally,  con- 
scious of  the  great  truth  enunciated  by  Robert 
Bums,  that  '^t's  impossible  to  make  one  dirty 
pound  do  the  work  of  ten,"  we  withdrew  like  our 
fellows. 

This  tax  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  one  of 
the  cruellest  and  most  unjust  devices  that  was  ever 
hit  upon  to  raise  a  revenue.  It  is  an  insufficient 
test  of  taxable  capital — ^it  directly  and  indirectly 
prevents  the  occupation  of  healthy  and  commodious 
dwellings  by  labourers ;  it  is  particularly  stringent, 
so  much  so  as  to  induce  us  to  think  it  was  aimed 
against  a  rising  middle  class;  and  it  shows  its 
aristocratic  origin  yet  further  in  the  consideration 
it  affords  to  palaces. 

With  the  rest  of  the  population,  we  said  in  our 
hearts,  **  Let  it  be  anathema,  let  it  be  annihilated, 
let  its  name  be  no  more  heard  in  the  land."  To 
such  feelings  there  could  be  no  damper  more 
decided  than  the  Budget  All  the  existing  injus- 
tice of  the  tax  is  carefully  preserved  by  the  pro- 
posal that  houses  now  paying  it  shall  hereafter 
pay  two-thirds  under  the  name  of  house-tax.  The 
cruelty  is,  of  course,  diminished  to  the  extent  of 
the  third  remitted.  The  injustice,  again,  is  ex- 
tended by  the  proposal  that  new  houses  shall  pay 
five  per  cent  on  their  rental  by  way  of  house- 
tax  ;  for,  as  far  as  our  inquiries  go,  even  the  two- 
thirds  to  be  paid  by  an  existing  house  will  con- 
siderably exceed  the  five  per  cent  on  a  new  house 
of  a  similar  rental.  Not  satisfied  with  this.  Sir  C. 
Wood  proposes  to  extend  the  house-tax  to  houses 
of  a  rental  of  20^.  or  upwards,  and  not  now  charged 
with  window-duty,  which  we  know  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood of  London,  and  some  other  large  towna^ 
would  cast  a  fiscal  net  over  thousands  of  poor 
fitmilies  who  have  hitherto  submitted  to  want  of 
light  and  air  that  they  might  escape  the  tax-^ 
gatherer.  The  >  propond,  indeed,  is  so  utteiiy 
monstrous  that  it  is  enough  to  sink  any  adminis-^ 
tration. 

One  word  more,  and  we  have  done  with  the 
Budget  Oomplaints  were  often  made  last  aessioifc 
by  the  coffee-growers  and  merdiants  that  shameless 
fraud  and  imposition  were  practised  in  the  sale  of 
ground  coffee.  The  complainants  further  stated 
that  a  Treasury  minute  authorising  officers  to 
inform  against  this  mode  of  cheating  had  been  of 
late  years  withdrawn,  that  adulteration  had  con- 
sequently increased,  and  the  sale  of  genuine  coffee 
was  affected  by  it  In  all  these  matters  it  is,  of 
course,  the  fashion  to  talk  a  good  deal  about 
philanthropy  and  the  "poor  man,"  but  in  thia 
instance  there  certainly  was  something  more 
substantial  than  usual  in  the  ''poor  man"  argu*^ 
ment  Well-to-do  folks  who  keep  servants 
generally  keep  a  coffee-mill  too,  and  thus  secure 
Uiemselves  against  the  fraudulent  grocer ;  but  a 
"  poor  man"  cannot  afford  a  coffee-mill,  or  time 
and  trouble  to  grind  if  he  had  one.  No,  says  Sir 
C.  Wood,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  poor  man 
to  get  coffee  at  all,  and  he  gets  it  because  it  is  so> 
cheap  in  consequence  of  the  adulteration*  We  are 
also  indebted  to  Uie  same  quarter  for  a  brilliant 
eulogy  of  chicory,  the  principal  substance  used  for 
the  fraud,  an  eulogy  which  puts  us  in  mind  of  the 
old  West  Indian  phrase  for  rum,  viz.,  ''a  pure  and 
salubrious  spirit"  All,  however,  that  the  coffee- 
grower  asked  was,  that  ground  coffee  should  be 
really  coffee,  and  diat  the  adulterating  ingredients 
should  be  sold  separate,  so  that  the  extent  of  adul-^ 
teration  should  be  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser, 
and  not  at  that  of  the  grocer.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is,  of  course,  too  simple  for  a  subtle  financial 
mind,  and  accordingly  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer  proposed  to  reduce  discriminating  duties 
on  coffee,  and  'put  foreign  chicory  on  the  same  level ; 
thus — ^hear  us,shade  of  great  Sir  Robert ! — reviving 
pROTBonoN  in  favour  of  the  home-grower !  We 
need  not,  however,  be  under  any  great  apprehen- 
sion of  these  proposals  being  adopted.  They  have 
probably  effected  the  downfall  of  the  admimstra- 
tion,  and  it  is  not  the  first  time  the  Whigs  have 
laboriously  built  a  wall  to  run  their  heads  against. 
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Madam  DorringUm  qfthe  Dene  :  the  Story  of  a  lAfe. 
By  William  Howitt.  London :  Henry  Cid- 
bom.    1851. 

Wb  own  that  this  last  production  of  Mr.  Hotritt's 
has  fairly  taken  ns  by  surprise ;  indeed,  it  needed 
the  evidence  on  the  title-page  of  his  volumes  to 
assare  ns  that  we  were  justified  in  assuming  him 
to  be  their  author. 

We  have  ^accompanied  Mr.  Howitt  in  his  career 
with  more  or  less  of  satisfaction,  as  he  shaped  his 
course  amid  the  shallower  waters  of  literature,  and 
we  have  frequently  borne  willing  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  of  his  descriptions  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
style.  He  has  now,  with  somewhat  more  of  daring 
than  discretion,  thought  fit  to  discard  his  corks, 
and  venture  on  the  turbulent  stream  of  fiction. 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  in  conscience  congra- 
tulate him  on  his  success ;  and  the  more  that  his 
pages  afford  the  strongest  evidence  of  his  strivings 
and  struggles  to  obtain  the  suffrages  of  those 
dependant  for  happiness  upon  the  circulating 
library. 

Of  characters  and  incidents  there  is  no  lack 
throughout  his  work ;  but  the  former  are  crowded 
upon  the  stage  like  an  ill-drilled  corps  of  some 
country  manager,  whilst  the  latter  are  let  off  every 
here  suid  there  much  on  the  same  principle  as  guns 
are  discharged  during  the  intervals  of  a  pageant 
to  keep  up  the  flagging  interest  of  the  spectators. 
For  these  reasons,  it  becomes  a  task  of  much  diffi- 
culty to  convey  an  outline  of  his  story — plot  we 
can  scarcely  term  it — as,  albeit,  there  are  marriages 
pdlore,  to  the  tune  of  eight  or  ten  per  volume,  yet 
nothing  is  achieved,  because  nothing  is  held  in 
view. 

Madam  Dorrington,  whose  family  and  fortunes 
form  the  theme  of  these  volumes,  is  the  daughter 
of  a  country  gentleman,  by  name,  Delmey,  pos- 
sessed of  meekness,  humility,  and  forbearance  to 
BO  extreme  a  degree  as  to  verge  somewhat  on  the 
drivelling  of  imbecility.  But,  we  presume,  his 
descent  must  be  held  accountable  for  his  lack  of  a 
manlier  and  more  spirited  character ;  for  we  are 
told  that  his  ancestor  "  was  one  of  the  most  tender 
and  spiritual  of  the  disciples  of  Fox."  We  do  not 
profess  to  know  on  what  terms  is  Mr.  Howitt  with 
these  same  disciples,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
calling  attention  to  his  views  regarding  a  com- 
munity of  which  we  had  imagined  him  a  member ; 
it  should  go  far  to  reconcile  any  little  differences 
between  them. 


Let  them  cling  to  that,  aad  bear  about  them  the  marks  of 
a  once-glorious  eadowmeiit— for  truly  they  have  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  becoming  a  great  people." 

Well,  this  meek-minded  man  goes  a  little  out  of 
his  way  to  marry  a  lady  who  certainly  had  nought 
of  tender  or  spiritual  about  her  composition. 

"  She  seemed  to  have  the  spirit  of  an  Amazon  in  her,  and 
dashed  across  the  brook  at  Pulbonme  in  a  leap  that  made 
Francis  Delmey  himself  poll  up  his  horse  in  astonishment. 
She  was  fond  of  firing  pistols,  and  did  it  on  horseback,  too, 
keeping  her  horse  under  the  most  perfect  command." 


"IVuly,  that  people  hare  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  a 
great  people ;  but  they  forgot  the  glory  of  those  great 
tmths  in  the  poor  crotchets  of  caps  and  coats  of  a  certain 
£uhion,  and  in  the  gathering  of  the  dross  of  that  world 
which  Fox  and  Penn  exhorted  them  to  despise.  Professing 
to  cast  off  all  forms  h.nd  ceremonies,  they  enslared  them- 
selves to  the  most  ungraceful  and  unpoetical  of  all  forms 
and  fashions.  The  great  and  Dirine  troths,  however, 
were  not  lost ;  other  religious  professors  took  them  up, 
and  the  gospel  of  freedom,  of  peace,  and  truth  which  Fox 
preached,  is  now  preached  by  thousands.  To  the  remnant 
of  bis  own  neople,  there  is  left  a  remnant«of  the  sublime 
testimony  which  he  maintatned.    They  call  it  Philanthropy. 


She  proves  a  perfect  fiend ;  and  ere  the  first  few 
months  of  their  marriage  have  expired,  plots  with 
a  desperate  villain  to  ruin  and  betray  her  husband, 
who  overhears  said  plot,  and  narrowly  escapes 
being  shot  through  the  head  for  his  officious 
listening.  However,  after  a  series  of  circum- 
stances the  most  improbable,  the  wretched  pair 
become  reconciled ;  and  their  re-union  is  blessed 
with  two  sons,  and  QvBce,  afterwards  Mrs.  Dor- 
rington. Poor  Grace,  of  whom  be  it  observed, 
once  for  all,  that  she  is  a  pan^on  of  piety  and  per* 
fection,  is  hated  and  despised  by  her  unnatural 
mother ;  and,  compelled  to  leave  her  home,  goes  to 
reside  with  a  relative,  and  there  becomes  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Dorrington,  a  thriving  attorney,  and, 
moreover,  a  person  of  most  exalted  honour.  Our 
space  forbids  us  to  dwell  further  on  the  history 
of  Mrs.  Dorrington's  unprincipled  mother,  wi<^ed 
and  weak-minded  brethren,  or  dotard  father ;  but 
we  must  say  that  such  history  is  at  times  almost 
revolting.  The  scenes  between  Mrs.  Delmey  and 
her  husband  can  excite  no  other  feeling  than 
disgust  Nev*r  were  probabilities  more  grossly 
violated  tiian  in  all  that  has  reference  to  this 
painful  episode  jof  the  story. 

Madam  Dorrington  has  three  sons,  and  a  word 
suffices  to  tell  the  fortunes  of  the  two  elder.  The 
one,  shrewd,  subtle,  and  his  father's  favourite,  be- 
comes prosperous,  as  he  deserves  to  be,  albeit  there 
are  strange  insinuations  thrown  out  as  to  how  he 
has  sought  and  effected  the  ruin  of  his  second 
brother,  who  clandestinely  marries  a  dark-haired, 
bright-eyed  Creole  without  a  sou,  gets  discarded 
by  his  father,  goes  to  America,  Creole  follows  him, 
both  die,  children  brought  up  by  Madam  Dorring* 
ton,  and  eventually  succeed  to  millions.  Now,  in 
justice  to  Bulkeley  (the  wicked  brother)  we  must 
say  that  we  can  see  no  grounds  for  the  aspersions 
cast  upon  his  diaracter,  and  credited  even  by  his 
mother.  But  the  hero,  the  foremost  man  of  all,  is 
Vincent,  the  youngest  son,  although  his  existence 
is  almost  ignored  during  the  first  two  volumes ; 
but  he  comes  out  very  strong  in  the  last  Too 
idle  to  settle  down  to  any  pursuit,  he  travels  abroad 
for  several  years ;  and  as  he  conducts  his  hero  from 
spot  to  spot,  Mr.  Howitt  seems  to  us  to  breathe 
more  freely.  We  must  be  pardoned  our  bull  if 
we  observe  that^  once  out  of  England,  our  author 
appears  entirely  at  home.  He  certainly  trenches 
somewhat  on  Mr.  Murray's  privileges  of  travellers* 
guide  as  he  conducts  Vincent  first  from  Paris, 
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wliere  "  he  traversed  the  various  Places,  the  Boule- 
vards, the  Champs  Elys^es,  the  Jardin  dea  Plantes ; 
gazed  on  the  exteriors  of  palaces,  churches,  and 
other  puhlic  buildings,  all  familiar  to  him  by 
name ;  wandered  amongst  the  monuments  of  P^re 
la  Chaise,  the  shops  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the 
pictures  of  the  Louvre;'*  then  through  Normandy, 
Brittany,  &c,  until  he  fairly  lands  him  in  the 
remote  East.  Then,  on  his  way  home,  to  be  sure, 
what  wonders  he  achieves ! — ^no  less  than  two  dam- 
sels are  rescued  by  his  powerful  anh;  the  one 
from  the  barbarity  of  a  Sloane-like  step-father,  the 
other  from  a  band  of  brigands ;  of  course  he  falls 
in  love  with  the  latter,  and  after  a  sufficient 
amount  of  absurdity  and  sentiment  they  are  made 
Iiappy  for  life.  Vincent  at  length  reaches  home, 
and  immediately  finds  himself  in  first-rate  com- 
pany. Hold  your  breath,  reader,  as  we  give  you 
a  sample  of  those  he  meets — ^the  climax  is  de- 
lightful : — 

"  But  Mr.  Dewey  again  drew  his  attention  to  the  group 
about  Mr.  Arden. 

"'There  ia  one  man,'  he  observed,  'that  you  roust 
recognise.' 

" '  That  is  Canning,'  said  Vincent.  '  Yes,  I  saw  him 
lately  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  once  seen,  you  can- 
not forget  his  features.  Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  in  what  he  differs  so  peculiarly  from  all  other  men ; 
but  there  is  something  in  the  round,  well-dereloped,  bald 
head,  in  his  handsome,  regular  features,  in  his  proud  yet 
quiet  bearing,  but  still  more  in  the  eye  of  the  wit,  the 
scholar,  and  the  statesman,  which  seems  to  glance  calmly 
over  the  whole  scene,  and  yet  has  a  spirit  in  it  which  you 
perceive  detects  the  folly  which  is  present,  and  enjoys  in- 
wardly the  sarcasm  which  baseness  and  intrigue — which 
think  themselves  unseen — ^would,  in  another  place,  call 
forth  in  withering  keenness.' 

'* '  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Dewey,  '  there  is  a  singular  mixture  in 
his  expression  of  the  broad  mind  of  the  sagacious  states- 
man, and  the  subtle  element  of  the  wit.  But  I  am  sorry 
to  see  that  he  is  much  altered  of  late.  The  opposition 
which  he  finds  to  his  more  liberal  policy,  I  fear  is  pulling 
him  down.  There  are  no  few  of  his  friends  who  are  greatly 
anxious  about  him.  You  observe  that  slender  youth  talk- 
ing with  Lord  Chellaston  and  some  of  his  companions ; 
that  is  Lord  George  Bentinck,  Canning's  nephew.  He  is 
as  great  a  better  on  the  turf  as  Lord  Chellaston  himself; 
and  yet  he  is  said  to  be  most  attached  and  serviceable  to 
his  illustrious  unclet  he  is  his  private  secretary.  But  see ! 
there  are  numbers  of  our  midland  county  grandees  present ;' 
and  he  ran  over  the  names  of  Talbots,  Shrewsburys, 
Curzons,  Harrin|^n8,  Bagots,  Middletons,  Bentincks, 
Howes,  Pierrepomts,  Vemons,  Cavendishes,  Manners, 
Ferrers,  Fagets,  Stanhopes,  Fitzherberts,  Fanes,  Wilmots, 
Willoughbys,  Boothbyp,  Poles,  Charltons,  Fowkeses,  Lum- 
leys.  Peels,  Needs,  Sberbrookes,  Meynells,  and  a  host  of 
others,  titled  and  untitled,  who  had  been  familiar  to  his 
ears  from  childhood,  but  whom  he  now  for  the  first  time 
saw.  '  \'  re,'  said  Mr.  Dewey,  'is  Lord  Melbourne, from 
Melbourne ;  a«».d  there  are,  I  see,  some  of  the  remarkable 
aristocracy  ot  our  country— the  aristocracy  of  enterprise 
and  invention.  Yonder  is  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  the  son 
of  the  great  cotton-spinning  discoverer ;  there  is  a  Strutt, 
of  Derby ;  and  near  nim  is  a  Crompton — all  names  fami- 
liar to  you  as  connected  with  midland  county  mechanical 
genius.  Near  the  farther  window,  speaking  with  a  very 
old  lady,  is  a  gentleman  you  will  know — Dr.  Darwin,  the 
son  of  the  celebrated  poetical  botanist.  Near  him  is  a 
Sacheverel  Sitwell,  a  descendant  of  the  notorious  Doctor 
Sacheverel ;  and,  by-the-bye,  I  see  Mr.  Gisbome,  the  son 
of  the  late  rector  of  Yoxall,  and  the  poet  of  Needwood 
Forest.  I  must  introduce  you  to  him,  and  to  some  other 
of  these  worthies.  Ay,  there,  too,  is  Mr.  Mundy,  of 
Markeaton,  the  son  of  another  Needwood  poet,  tmd  one  of 
the  most  upright  magistrates  that  ever  lived* " 

O  Mr.  HoTS'itt,  Mr.Howitt!  this  is  had  enough. 


but  why  turn  weakness  iuto  wickedness  by  puttings 
into  tiie  mouth  of  the  mighty  shade  you  have 
darad  invoke  such  maudlin  and  fustian  bombast  as 
would  disgrace  the  theme-book  of  a  boy  of  fourteen? 
We  must  leave  our  readers  to  unravel  the  fur- 
ther intricacies  of  this  most  complicated  work. 
Mr.  Howitt  has  certainly  done  his  utmost  to  cater 
for  every  possible  taste.  In  addition  to  the  little 
incidents  already  alluded  to  we  have  a  brace  of 
ghost-stories,  an  assassination,  a  ducking  of  bailifi&, 
horsewhipping  in  abundance,  a  county  meeting,  an 
election-row,  all  intermingled  as  higgledy-pig- 
gledy as  tlie  Easter  pieces  at  Astley's  or  the 
Surrey.  But  however  pardonable  may  be  Mr. 
Hewitt's  deficiencies  as  a  novel-writer,  he  is  utterly 
without  excuse  for  the  extreme  carelessness  of  his 
style.  His  dialogue  is  slip-slop  to  the  last  degree, 
and  he  is  most  redundant  in  tautolog}'.  We  ex- 
tract at  random  a  passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  faults 
we  allude  to,  and  therewith  conclude  our  notice  of 
a  work  that  certainly  adds  but  little  to  Mr.  Howitt's 
literary  fame : — 

** '  Simply,'  replied  Vincent,  '  to  make  myself  well,  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  different  peoples,  their  lan- 
guages, their  institutions,  their  statistical  condition,  and 
their  literature.  It  seems  to  me  that  Englishmen,  of  all 
men,  their  country  being  so  intimately  blended  in  relations 
with  slmost  all  people  on  the  earth,  should  in  early  life, 
where  they  have  opportunity,  possess  themselves  of  this 
knowledge.'" 

Stories  that  might  he  TVue,  mtk  other  Poems.     By 
DoBA  Gbbsnwell.  London :  William  Pickering. 

This  unpretending  little  volume  is  full  of  promise. 
The  descriptive  and  imaginative  powers  of  the 
fair  writer  are  of  a  high  order,  and  the  versifica- 
tion is  generally  faultless.  She  excels,  too,  in  the 
tender  and  the  pathetic;  and  her  style  has  the 
great  merit  of  simplicity  and  clearness,  without 
descending  to  common-place.  We  are  somewhat 
at  a  loss,  however,  to  account  for  the  title  of  the 
book,  for  the  great  bulk  of  it  consists  of  short 
poems  upon  a  variety  of  subjects.  It  appears  to 
contain  only  two  stories,  properly  so  called,  viz., 
«  Mary,  a  Canadian  Tale,"  and  "  Lord  Ronald,"  a 
very  clever  imitation  of  the  old  feudal  ballad,  and 
these  occupy  but  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
work. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  shorter  poems,  we  select 
the  following  fragment  from  a  piece  entitled  **  Ma- 
dana" — the  Hindu  God  of  Love — the  most  ancient 
and  the  most  inexhaustible  of  themes : — 

**  Yet  beware  the  hidden  power, 
Madana  bath  yet  his  hour ; 
These  were  but  the  chords  that  thrill 
Lightly  to  a  master's  will. 
Tones,  his  wand'ring  fingers  fling 
Breeze-like  from  the  trembling  string, 
Ere  he  call  forth  all  the  fire, 
All  the  passion  of  the  Lyre ; 
Ere  he  stir  through  one  deep  strain 
AU  the  founts  of  joy  and  pain, 
One  full  chord  is  yet  unshaken. 
One  wild  note  hath  yet  to  waken, 
One  keen  arrow  yet  to  fly — 
Tremble  I  Madana  is  nigh ! 
0*er  the  fatal  shaft  is  thrown 
Sweetness  all  the  archer's  own ; 
For  his  strength  in  sweetness  lies- 
Sweetness,  that  through  gentle  eyes 
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f£'eQ  in  gazing  half  withdrawn] 
Sheds  upon  the  soul  a  dawn ; 
Sweetness  lingering  in  a  word, 
Softly  uttered,  faintly  heard, 
Yet  within  the  heart  to  dwell, 
IVeasured  deep  in  many  a  celi, 
Long  with  haunting  echoes  rife, 
When  the  sounds  have  died  to  life. 
Fh>m  that  subtle  arrow's  might, 
Vain  is  wisdom,  vain  is  flight ; 
Vain  the  charmer's  boasted  spell, 
Mightier  charms  than  his  to  quell ; 
Groves  of  sandal  and  of  balm 
Yield  no  soothing,  yield  no  calm. 
Though  their  odorous  branches  shed 
Fragrant  tears  upon  thy  head. 
Vainly  o'er  thine  aching  brow 
Droops  the  incense-breathing  bough. 
Not  the  cooling  lotus  leaf 
Gives  to  hurt  like  thine  relief — 
To  thy  throbbing  temples  prest 
Bound  upon  thy  burning  breast ; 
Vainly !  still  through  pulse  and  vein 
Glows  the  dull  unceasing  pain  ; 
Vainly,  vainly !  still  the  smart 
Rankles  in  thy  stricken  heart. 
Therefore  from  the  earth  a  sound. 
Hushed,  and  dream-like,  and  profound, 
Gatliers — warning  whispers  rise. 
Murmurs — thick,  mysterious  sighs ; 
Therefore  all  the  haunted  air 
Trembles — ^Madana  is  there ! " 

We  Bhull  now  tarn  to  a  poem  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent character,  "Lord  Ronald,"  to  which  we 
have  already,  alluded.  The  description  of  that 
personage  is  as  follows : — 

" « Fair  fall  Lord  Ronald,' 

The  warder  sung  out  loud, 
As  Ronald  passed  beneath  the  gate 

Upon  his  changer  proud ; 
And  i^eting  him  upon  his  way, 

Let  him  ride  norUi  or  south, 
'Fair  fall  Lord  Ronald' 

Was  heard  from  eveir  mouth ; 
Old  men  that  dozed  before  the  fire 

Came  hobbling  to  the  door. 
And- women  held  their  children  higher 

To  have  one  look  the  more, 
And  the  stout  smith  left  the  blazing  brand 

And  flung  his  hammer  down. 
As  Ronald  of  the  Open  Hand 

Rode  slowly  up  the  tbwn. 
'Fair  fall  the  noble  Ronald;' 

Let  him  ride  east  or  west, 
How  fast  unto  his  slightest  beck 

The  thronging  vassals  prest ; 
Some  for  Lord  Ronald's  gifts  Uie  while 

Were  fain  to  be  his  thrall. 
And  some  tliat  thought  Lord  Ronald's  smile 

Was  a  better  gift  than  all ; 
But  were  it  for  his  noble  heart, 

Or  were  it  for  his  purse. 
There  was  none  e'er  followed  Ronald 

That  ever  was  the  worse. 
And  still  the  more  he  flung  away, 

The  more  was  his  to  fling ; 
Above  his  fields  a  summer's  day 

The  bird  might  tire  its  wing ; 
There  was  no  lord  in  all  the  land 

So  great  or  rich  as  he : 
Still  may  the  free  and  open  hand 

Be  filled  as  lull  and  free ! 
Some  said  it  was  the  widow's  prayer 

That  followed  him  with  peace. 
And  the  blessing  of  the  fatherless 

That  wrought  him  such  increase ; 
For  Ronald's  hand,  so  strong  in  fight, 

(And  this  was  in  the  time— 


The  wild  old  time  when  might  made  right) 

Was  never  stained  witk^cripie ; 
And  men  around  were  vit^nt  to  say, 

When  friends  were  cold  and  slow. 
That  better  woith  than  such  as  they 

Were  Ronald  as  a  foe ; 
He  had  but  one  word  for  his  foes, 

'  Strike  not  the  fallen,  spare ;' 
But  one  word  for  his  friends  at  close 

Of  fight,  and  that  was  '  share.' 
'But  what  hast  thou,  Lord  Ronald  ?* 

They  spake  to  him  one  day, 
'  What  hast  thou  kept  unto  thyself. 

That  thou  givest  all  away  ?' 
Then  he  made  answer  with  a  smile 

And  with  a  merry  jest, 
'  Ni^  I  ill  it  were  I  should  outshare 

Myself,  among  the  rest ; 
Free  hand  can  still  hold  close  enough 

The  thing  it  prizes  best.' 
But  what  doth  Ronald  prize  the  best  ? 

He  gave  his  golden  chain 
For  a  minstrel's  crying '  Largesse,' 

And  singing  of  a  strain ; 
He  gave  his  cloak,  with  roinirer 

Set  round  with  many  a  fold. 
Unto  a  beggar  by  the  way, 

To  keep  him  from  the  cold  i 
To  friend  or  follower  he  gave 

His  gallant  red  roan  steed. 
His  true  and  tried  Toledo  blade 

That  hath  served  him  well  at  need ; 
His  merlin  with  the  silver  bells 

That  took  the  boldest  flight. 
And-  the  good  shirt  of  Milan  steel 

That  saved  him  once  in  fight ; 
And  none  dared  look  on  aught  of  his 

And  call  it  brave  or  fine, 
For  the  next  word  that  Ronald  spoke 

Was  ever  'It  is  thine !' 
What  was  it,  then.  Lord  Ronald  prized 

So  far  above  the  rest, 
That  still  unto  himself  he  kept 

The  thing  he  loved  the  best  ?" 

The  thing  that  Lord  Ronald  loved  the  beat  was 
a  certain  fair  maiden  named  Sybil,  and  he  repairs 
to  an  **  ancient  woman"  to  ascertain  whether  he  is 
beloved  in  return.  To  his  despair  and  amazement 
he  finds  that  Sybil  loves  not  him,  but  his  younger 
brother  Henry.  On  recovering  from  the  shock,  he 
resolves  to  repair  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  leave 
his  heritage  and  his  coveted  bride  to  hij  more 
fortunate  brother.  His  friends  and  vassals,  igno- 
rant of  the  true  cause  of  his  resolution,  urge  him  to 
abandon  his  project,  but  in  vain.  He  only  delays 
his  departure  until  he  has  witnessed  the  wedding 
of  Henry  and  Sybil,  and  the  appointed  day  at 
length  arrives.  The  scene  which  follows  we  give 
in  flie  author's  words : — 

"  Rinff  softly  out,  sweet  chapel  bells, 

upon  the  summer  air ; 
Ring  sofUy,  for  the  bridal  dawn 

O'er  heaven  is  breaking  fair. 
The  bride  is  blushing  like  a  rose, 

And  the  wedding  guests  are  there ; 
And  in  Lord  Ronald's  castle 

Is  feasting  high  and  free. 
Thrice  welcome  all  that  will  to  share 

Its  cheer  and  revelry : 
'  There  is  no  hand  like  Ronald's,' 

So  sang  the  minstrels  all ; 
*  There  is  no  eye  lUce  Ronald's 

To  light  up  bower  or  hall ; 
There  is  no  smile  like  Ronald's 

Though  now  it  is  not  gay. 
The  sunshine  will  be  off  our  souls 

When  once  it  is  away. 
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Strike  liigli  the  menry  harp»--4et  none 
Uodrained  tlie  wine-cap  kare : 

Speed,  Ronald,  speed !  when  Thou  ait  gout 
Is  time  enongh  to  grieve  V 

'"There  is  no  smile  like  Ronald*»— ' 

The  truest,  tenderest  heart 
That  keenest  feels  the  woand»  can  still 

The  hest  abide  the  smart ; 
There  is  no  smile  like  Ronald's^ 

Although  his  lip  be  wan : 
Slow  spake  the  Priest, '  Who  gireth  now 

This  woman  to  this  man  ?' 
'  /,'  said  Lord  Ronald ;  in  his  own 

Her  lily  hand  he  took. 
But  let  it  fall  again ;  it  seemed 

As  then  his  spirit  shook 
'Twixt  life  and  death,  so  wild  his  eye» 

So  ashen  grew  his  look. 
'  Look  to  the  noble  Ronald, 

He  falls ;'  but  swift  and  fain 
The  quick  blood  mastered  to  his  cheek* 

'  Twas  but  a  sudden  pain»' 
He  said,  and  slowly  raised  his  hand 

To  Uke  the  Bride's  again. 
But  in  the  set,  stem  tones,  that  none 

May  hear  and  disallow, 
Broke  Henry  in,  *  Forbear !  let  all 

Withdraw— sweet  bride  and  thou — 
This  is  no  place  for  thee !  look  well 

Unto  her ;'  with  a  sign 
He  bade  them  hence ;  *  Now,  Brother,  n  one 

Betwixt  my  soul  and  thine 
Shall  come  but  God !  the  dead  beneath. 

The  holy  heavens  above. 
These  will  not  come  to  trouble  truth 

Or  stand  between  our  love. 
Take  back  thy  fatal  gift  \  for  me 

All  joy  in  it  is  lost ; 
The  price  of  blood  is  on  it,  now 

That  I  have  learnt  its  cost ! 
I  would  not  seek  to  build  my  bower 

With  wrecks  of  ocean  wave. 
Or  wear  upon  my  breast  the  flower 

That  grew  upon  a  grave. 
Take  back  thy  fatal  gift ;  for  me 

More  cold  than  spectre-kiss 
Would  ever  come  the  thought  of  thee 

Betwixt  me  and  my  bliss. 
Would,  brother,  that  thy  soul  had  dealt 

More  true  with  mine  in  this ! 
I  never  sought  for  Sybil's  love» 

My  own  was  still  unspoken. 
It  asked  not,  gave  not  ever  sign. 

In  word  or  outward  token, 
Until  thou  saidest  <  She  is  thine.* 

Then  all  at  once  the  strife 
Was  over,  and  at  last  it  breathed 

The  happy  breath  of  life ; 
My  heart  was  fond  and  credulous. 

Thy  light  words  made  it  err  : 
Fool,  fool,  to  deem  that  any  thus 

Unmoved  coold  part  with  her  / 
Still '  Ronald  of  the  open  hand ' 

Thy  vassals  cry  with  pride. 
Let  them  not  say, '  He  gave  away 

All,  even  to  his  Bride.' 
Let  ME  go  to  the  wars,  if  thus 

I  may  my  spirit  shrive 
Of  having  pained  the  noblest  heart. 

The  truest  one  alive  ! ' 


"  Then  Ronald  strained  him  to  his  breast. 

And  from  his  clear  blue  eye 
There  looked  a  light  that  told  of  rest 

That  comes  through  mastery  ; 
And  on  his  lip  there  was  a  smile. 

And  in  his  voice  a  tone 
That  was  not  joy,  yet  something  more 

Than  it  hath  ever  known. 


'  Grieve  not  for  me,  dear  brother ;  would 

That  now  my  lip  could  drain 
For  ever  from  thy  earthly  cap 

The  lingering  taste  of  pain. 
Yet  weak  is  mortal  power  to  Mess, 

Though  strong  is  human  love : 
The  gifts  that  have  no  bitterness 

Are  only  from  above ! 
Grieve  not  for  hurt  of  mine — ^I  find 

Thy  brother-heart  was  true : 
The  poison  now  is  drawn,  the  wound 

Will  not  bleed  forth  anew. 
Two  are  there  I  have  loved  on  earth. 

They  love  me,  they  are  blest ; 
Still,  still  unto  myself  I  keep 

The  thing  I  prize  the  best !'  " 

We  cordially  recommend  this  pleasing  work  to 
tlie  attention  of  our  poetical  readers. 


TAe  Bishop's  Wife  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Papactf.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Grerman  of  Lbopold  Schbfsb* 
By  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stodabt.  London :  John  Chap* 
man.    1861. 

JSildehrand  <tnd  the  JExcammmnicated  JSmperor.  A 
Tale.  By  Josbph  Sobtaik,  A.B.  London  i 
Longmans;  Brighton:  Folthorp.    1851. 

That  these  works  are  respectively  written  pro 
re  natd,  and  with  a  yiew  to  trade  upon  the  present 
excited  state  of  popular  feeling,  there  can  exist 
but  little  doubt.  We  are  not,  of  course,  to  be 
tempted  by  their  appearance  on  our  table  to  open- 
ing the  sluice-gates  of  controversy.  Many  are 
the  little  Teucers  who  thus  seek  to  discharge  their 
puny  shafts  under  cover  of  the  broad  shield  of 
polemics  extended  by  the  Telamons,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  of  our  Church.  It  would  almost  excite 
a  smile  to  behold  ourselves  called  upon  at  the  pre- 
sent day  to  sympathise  with  the  sorrows  of  be- 
reaved bishops  and  widows  bewitched  (Mrs. 
Stodart  must  correct  us  if  wo  misapply  the 
phrase  in  Use)  caused  in  the  eleventh  century  by 
the  stringent  edicts  of  the  aspiring  Hildebrand. 
Why  Mrs.  Stodart  should  have  selected  as  a  sub- 
ject for  her  powers  of  translation  rhapsody  so 
vapid  as  the  pages  of  Schefer,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  presumption  with  which  we 
prefaced  our  present  remarks.  Was  it  to  make 
the  English  reader  more  practically  acquainted 
with  the  real  meaning  of  the  term  schwdrmerei  ? 
In  such  case  we  congratulate  her  on  her  success. 
Of  course,  we  are  not  going  to  enter  either  into 
an  attack  or  defence  of  the  great  Gregory.  The 
authors  of  the  works  before  us  appear  incapable 
of  due  appreciation  or  estimation  of  the  acts  and 
motives  of  a  Pontifif  alike  famous  and  infamous.  If 
the  weakness  or  superstition  of  contemporary  po- 
tentates inspired  and  encouraged  his  arrogant 
claims  to  universal  temporal  supremacy,  we  can 
scarce  wonder  that  a  mind  so  warped  by  bigotry 
and  a  spirit  so  daring  as  his  should  presume  to 
assert  them.  Henry  R''.  grovelling  in  the  dust 
before  the  gates  of  Kome,  faint  with  hunger  and 
stiff  with  cold,  excites  our  contempt  Had  he  met 
the  pretensions  of  the  meek  descendant  of  the 
fisherman  with  the  proud  reply  of  our  sceptred 
Conqueror — "  I  hold  my  kingdom  of  God  and  of 
my  sword  T' — ^the  germs  of  Papal  arrogance,  might 
have  been  crushed  for  ever,  and  Gregory  would 
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liave  been  more  favonrably  known  to  posterity  as 
the  nncompromiBing  reformer  of  ecclesiastical 
abnes.  To  give  bnt  one  instance  of  Mr.  Schefer's 
glaring  ignorance,  not  to  nse  the  harsher  term 
perversion  of  facts,  he  makes  it  appear  in  his 
wild  ffoUmatias  as  though  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  had  never  been  mooted  or  ordained  prior 
to  tie  sway  of  Gregory  VII.  Now  let  him  refer 
to  Sismondi,  a  most  hostile  witness,  and  he  will 
find  this  not  only  admitted,  but  dwelt  npon  and 
discnsaed ;  he  will  find,  moreover,  npon  reference 
to  the  same  anthority,  how  londly  the  voice  of 
the  holy  father  was  raised  against  the  simoniacal 
practices  that  then  prevailed  so  glaringly  in  the 
Church.  "Hildebrand  denon^a  cet  abus  comme 
nn  scandalc  hontenx  des  dons  du  St.  Esprit;'* 
aye,  and  he  repressed  them  too,  and  with  no  light 
hand.  However,  as  these  works  are  as  little  cal- 
culated to  profit  or  prejudice  either  history  or 
religion  as  they  are  to  be  looked  on  as  calculated 
to  amuse  the  readers  of  fiction,  we  will  here  ter- 
minate a  notice  of  them  which  has  already  been 
extended  far  beyond  their  merits. 


Hints  fbr  Hawy  Hours  ;  or,  Amusements  Jbr  all 
Ages.  Lonaon :  J.  and  C.  Mozley,  Paternoster- 
row. 

A  HOST  taking  title^  and  one  well  adapted  to  have 
rejoiced  the  heart  of  the  luckless  vizier  called 
npon  to  cater  for  his  used-up  lord,  whose  longings 
for  a  joyous  hour  nought  could  satisfy  save  the 
possession  of  certain  neUier  garments  appertaining 
to  him  esteemed  the  most  felicitous,  and  who, 
haply,  had  a  smile  even  for  the  grim  collector  of 
the  revenue.  But,  on  opening  the  book,  shall  we 
confess  to  somewhat  of  disappointment  on  disco- 
vering that  it  is  given  to  the  world  for  the  sole 
use  and  behoof  of  sundry  little  beings  we,  by 
contrast  perchance,  look  upon  as  enjoying  already 
a  sufiicing  amount  of  worldly  bliss  ?  Very  clever 
children  must  they  be  who  can  take  all  the 
"  Hints"  in  question.  We  predicate  well  of  that 
child's  career  able  to  solve  the  whole  of  these 
dificUes  nugcB  of  the  nursery.  But  we  would  not 
be  harsh  or  hypercritical.  We  always  hail  with 
pleasure  works  whose  object  it  is  to  please  and 
instruct  those  destined  to  follow  after  us.  In 
return  for  her  "  Hints,"  the  fair  authoress  must 
permit  us  to  give  her  one ;  when  next  she  intro- 
duces dialogue  wherein  children  bear  a  part,  not 
to  pat  set  and  tedious  speeches  in  their  mouths, 
Bodi  as  occur  too  frequently  in  her  pages.  They 
remind  ns  somewhat  of  the  conversation  recorded 
in  Punchy  as  held  before  the  windows  of  Moses 
and  Oo.,  by  confederates  senile  and  juvenile, 
tricked  out  for  the  nonce  as  rustic  sire  and  son, 
ambitions  of  the  glories  of  gay  apparel. 


Traditions  of  Tuscawf  in   Verse.     By   Mrs.   D. 
OeiLVT.    London :  T.  Bosworth,  Eegent-street. 

Wb  really  shoidd  be  breaking  faith  with  our 
readers  did  we  suffer  any  scruple  of  gallantry  sug- 
gested by  the  sex  of  the  author  of  £ese  poems  to 
prevent  onr  expressbg  ourselves  concerning  them 


I  in  other  than  terms  of  unmitigated  censure.  The 
very  genius  of  bombast  must  have  presided  over 
Mrs.  Qgilvy's  pen  when  she  sat  down  to  her 
writing-desk.  8ome  of  these  poems  remind  us 
most  forcibly  of  certain  stanzas  that  appeared  a 
few  years  back  in  Punch,  entitled  ''Ballads  of 
Bedlam."  Now  we  appeal  even  to  Mrs.  Ogilvy 
herself  if  we  can  be  accused  of  over-harshness,  after 
lighting  upon  such  utter  fustian  as  the  following:— 

"  Thus  spiritually  Life  has  on  me  weighed, 
In  certain  Boreal  seasons  of  the  Soul, 
Sunless  and  narrow  the  horizon's  braid. 
While  Ciicamstance,  with  adamant  control, 

"  Irked  my  impatience  of  all  worldly  gear. 

This  thought  for  raiment,  roof,  and  dainty  food. 
Sordid  anxieties,  debasing  fear, 
For  'minishment,  or  heaps  of  spurious  good. 

"  Then  have  I  wished  for  some  ethereal  home. 
Walled  of  Eturian  daylight,  high  in  air. 
Where  never  vanity  of  earth  should  come. 
Rumour  of  scandal,  irritating  care. 

"  It  should  have  space  for  one  beside  me,  one 
Who,  entering,  most  dismiss  all  gross  desires. 
To  sit  with  me,  unblinking  at  the  Sun, 
Midst  the  careering  of  the  planet  fires 

"  To  commune  with  the  Pigmies  of  the  moon. 
Those  lungless  creatures  without  air  or  play    . 
Of  shimmering  waters — who  know  not  the  boon 
Of  a  cool  streamlet  on  a  summer's  day. 

"  To  spy  the  dance  of  Salamandrine  imps 
Along  the  zodiac  of  encrimsonedMars, 
Or  ask  the  Year  how  laggingly  it  limps, 
Through  the  vast  orbit  of  the  outer  stars. 

**  To  catch  the  streamers  of  some  Comet's  Tail, 
Mysterious  locomotive  of  the  skies, 
Scattering  hot  ashes  in  its  fiery  trail, 
The  meteoric  mails  of  Paradise." 

Surely  this  must  be  intended  as  a  joke. 

Again,  what  plea  can  be  urged  in  excuse  of 
terms  such  as  these — "moythering  page,"  "cog- 
nisant of  wrong,  you  squint  aside,"  "  quick  witted 
to  contempt,"  &c.,  &c.  ?  And  may  we  respectfully 
inquire  what  description  of  being  is  a  "  sentient" 
gin,  a  "  chittering"  monk,  or  a  "  mumb"  phantom  ? 

But  it  is  an  idle  waste  of  space  to  extend  our 

notice  of  such  rank  abomination  as  these  versified 

traditions.    To  quote  her  own  words,  the  sooner 

the  fair  poetess  shall 

"      ■        revert 
Her  spirit  firom  that  realm  desert. 
The  hem  of  Desolation's  skirt," 

why,  the  better  for  herself  and  friends :  said  "skirt" 
must  be  dreary  wear. 

Herman  and  Dorothea.  From  the  German  of 
Ooethe.  B^  Jaues  Cochrane.  London :  Wil- 
liam Fickenng. 
In  the  preface  to  his  translation,  Mr.  Cochrane 
speaks  of  this  as  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems 
that  ever  was  written  in  any  language ;"  now  it 
strikes  us,  that  were  Goethe  yet  living  and  minded 
to  follow  the  example  of  sundry  authors  of  the 
present  day,  by  serving  up  cold  to  the  public  what 
is  termed  "a  cheap  and  popular  edition"  of  his 
works,  he  would  (presuming  glory  rather  than 
gain  to  be  his  object),  if  not  expunge  from  the 
collection,  at  any  rate  materially  alter  and  abridge 
the  poem  in  question.    But  the  key  to  Mr.  Coch«* 
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rane'3  admiratlou  is  easily  found.  So  much  has 
he  wrestled  in  agony  with  the  obdurate  spirit  of 
spondee  and  dactyl,  so  deeply  imbued  is  he  with 
the  conviction  that  the  genius  of  our  language 
does  admit  of  the  use  of  hexameter  verse,  that 
liaving,  as  he  opineth,  succeeded  in  proving  his 
position  by  his  rendering  of  the  present  poem,  he 
not  unnaturally  over-estimates  the  merit  of  his 
model,  as,  gazing  upon  his  own  copy,  he  compla- 
cently deems  himself  to  shine  with  a  reflected 
lustre.  Now  we  did  think  that  the  last  blow  had 
been  long  since  dealt  to  all  attempts  at  foisting 
upon  our  tongue  a  garb  it  is  but  ill-adapted  to 
become. 

"  Veste  nitet  Galld,  G-alllca  verba  refert"  re- 
marks the  Satirist  in  derision  of  some  individual 
who,  we  doubt  not,  would  have  proved  a  most 
estimable  cliaracter  had  he  allowed  his  qualities 
to  have  developed  themselves  beneath  his  native 
broad-cloth,  and  in  his  mother  accents. 

Now  we  defy  Mr.  Jones,  to  whom,  if  report 
speak  truth,  is  assigned  the  grateful  task  of  modu- 
lating the  tones,  clear,  crystal,  and  flexible,  of  our 
Sovereign  lady ;  wo  defy  Fanny  Butler  herself  to 
read  a  dozen  lines  of  the  present  poem,  either  in 
the  original  or  translated,  without  falling  into  what 
the  French  term  a  ton  cadencS^  reminding  their 
hearers  of  somewhat  that  sounds  like  a  miserable 
;nean  between  the  dumpity  dumpity  dump  of  the 
nursery  ancj  the  tol  lol  do  rol  lol  de  rol  lol  of  the 
free-and-easy.  No,  our  language  is  utterly  inca- 
pable of  wearing  such  trammels.  Poem,  the  most 
sublime  or  pathetic,  would  show  somewhat  like 
Taglioni  in  the  pillory,  were  it  so  "  cabined,  crib- 
bed, confined"  by  fervent  classics,  such  as  Mr. 
Cochrane.  It  appears  that  his  main  difficulty  con- 
sisted in  tlie  want  of  spondees,  but  spondees,  or  a 
decent  substitute  therefor,  must  be  found,  no  matter 
at  what  cost,  whether  of  departure  from  the  text 
or  absence  of  all  spii-it  from  his  version.  How 
must  he  have  chuckled  when  he  hit  upon  the  fol- 
lowing imdeniable  incontestable  dissyllable,  uniting 
all  his  requirements  : — 

Built  tn  thS  very  best  style  Is  tliS  rebtcle,  dad  U  Is  spao-new. 

Now  who  can,  in  the  name  of  harmony,  read  this 
Without  of  necessity  throwing  the  emphasis  in  the 
wrong  place?  Again,  did  ever  line  halt  more 
ungracefully  than  the  one  with  which  the  poem 
concludes  ? — 

"  Might  would  by  might  be  encountered,  and  fair  peace 
early  establiKhed." 

We  fear  that  the  only  merit  to  which  Mr.  Cochrane 
can  lay  claim,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  the  only  one  of 
which  he  is  ambitious,  is  ingenuity,  that  we  wil- 
lingly accord  him.  The  man  who  threaded  a 
needle  with  a  pea  at  forty  paces  before  Philip  was 
not  without  his  special  excellence.  Suum  cuiqae 
tribuito, 

Gleaninas  on  the  Overland  Route.  By  the  author 
of  *'  1  orty  Days  in  the  Desert."  London :  Hall, 
Virtue  and  Co. 

Had  Mr.  Bartlett's  aspirings  been  somewhat  more 
ambitions  than  he  aunonncos  in  the  preface  to  his 
interesting  work,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion 


that  his  readers'  expectations  would  not  have  been 
disappointed. 

To  acquire  information  relative  to  persons  or 
places  before  unknown  is  doubtless  both  profitable 
and  pleasant ;  but  to  renew  our  intercourse  with 
old  acquaintance,  decked  out  in  holiday  garb  and 
holiday  smiles,  is  likewise  a  source  of  gratification. 
Corinth  is  far  easier  of  access  than  in  times  remoter 
and  more  classical.  We  do  not  now-a-days  sit 
agape  with  wonder  as  we  list  to  the  intrepid  tra- 
veller who  tells  us  tales  of  the  Nile,  Black  or 
"WTiite,  of  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  or  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar.  With  these  the  closet  or  the  caravan 
has  made  us  comparatively  familiar ;  but  when  an 
individual  of  able  research  and  active  observation 
conveys  to  us  his  impressions  that  result  therefrom 
in  language  terse,  concise,  and  never  tedious,  we 
listen  with  pleasure  to  his  tale ;  and,  although  it 
may  have  been  told  before,  we  find  nought  "  trou- 
blesome in  the  last  repeating."  Mr.  Bartlett  is 
precisely  one  of  this  stamp ;  he  possesses  a  straight- 
forward, manly  style  of  telling  his  story,  which  at 
once  excites  and  insures  attention. 

Did  our  space  admit  of  it,  we  would  draw  more 
particular  attention  to  the  highly -interestingaccount 
afforded  in  the  pages  before  us  of  that  fortress  po 
associated  with  our  national  pride  and  glory  that 
frowns  from  the  "  steepy  shore"  where 

"Tiro'  Calpc'a  straits, 
Europe  and  Afric  on  each  other  gaze.*' 

The  description  of  the  famous  siege  is  most 
graphic.  In  his  notice  of  Malta,  our  traveller 
omits  not  the  opportunity  of  recording  the  gracious 
and  grateful  tribute  bestowed  on  the  town  by  her 
whose  whole  life  was  a  series  of  such  acts — the 
erection  by  the  late  lamented  Queen  Dowager  of 
the  magnificent  collegiate  church  of  St.  Paul.  Not 
the  least  interesting  chapter  in  the  work  is  that 
which  treats  of  the  Knights  of  St  John,  those  true 
flowers  of  chivalry ;  by  the  pains  he  has  bestowed 
on  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  subject  is  a  favourite 
one  with  the  writer. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  omit  mention  of  the  well- 
executed  pictorial  illustrations  that  considerably 
enhance  the  merits  of  this  pleasing  work. 


Sappy  Evenings ;  or  the  Literary  Institution  at 
Ilome,  By  Ulaba  Lucas  Balfotjb.  London: 
Houlston  and  Stoneman,  Fatemoster-row. 

If  this  be  intended  for  a  child's  book,  it  is  too 
clever ;  if  for  adults,  too  common-place ;  and,  in 
either  case,  we  fear  it  will  be  pronounced  a  trifle 
dull  and  tedious.  Yet  we  gladly  admit  that  the 
whole  work  is  animated  by  a  most  wholesome 
spirit ;  but  many  of  the  chapters  read  somewhat 
too  much  like  sermons.  The  stories  of  the  "  Poor 
Scrimp,"  the  «  Old  Maid,"  and  "  A  Good  Start  in 
Life,"  are  sufficiently  interesting. 

llie  tone  and  tendency  of  the  work  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  following  extracts : — 

"  The  great  secret  of  good  temper  in  the  social  circle 
lies  in  one  word — forbearance.  Being  willing  not  to 
expect,  but  to  yield  much.  The  familiarity  of  domestic 
life  reveals  faults  of  character  that  are  sedulously  concealed 
from  the  world.    In  the  home  circle  people  are  known  as 
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ihtf  are  known  novirberc  else  in  this  world.  AU  hav 
some  faiHngs  that  ask  indulgence  from  others,  therefore 
all  are  interested  in  practising  forbearance.  '  Bear  ye  one 
another's  burdens,'  applies  to  peculiarities  and  diversities 
of  temper  and  disposition.  Surely  that  was  one  reason 
that  God  in  his  goodness  divided  society  into  families,  so 
that  a  mntnal  tenderness  should  constitute  a  mutual  help 
and  a  mutual  defence.  Shall  we  love  our  relatives  only 
for  the  excellences  which  would  constrain  affection  even 
from  strangers  ?  If  so,  '  what  do  we  more  than  others  }* 
But  even  for  their  weaknesses,  their  needs,  we  must  love 
them,  and  try  to  bless  them.  I  have  often  thought  that 
good-tempered  people  are  not  guiltless  in  reference  to 
their  more  erring  friends.  To  vaunt  wealth  and  talents 
every  one  admits  to  be  culpable,  but  vauuting  good- 
temper  is  not  less  so.  I  have  often  seen  good-humour  in 
this  way  made  a  source  of  irritation  to  others.  .  .  . 

"One  of  the  greatest  defects  in  devotional  poetry  is 
Bectarianiftm.  Devotional  poetry  ought  to  lie  the  spiritual 
aspirations  of  the  believer's  faith,  love,  and  joy,  in  the 
ON B GREAT  Name  that  IS  'high  over  all,  blessed  for  ever.' 
And  all  minor  differences,  all  sectarian  names,  should 
merge  In  the  glorious  universal  truths  of  Christianity. 
Beautiful  as  Mrs.  Barbauld's  hymns  and  sacred  poems 
undoubtedly  are,  they  are  not  in  all  cases  quite  free  from 
sectarian  prejudices.  Yet  the  wonder  is,  not  that  this 
human  blemish  should  sometimes  appear  in  her  pro- 
ductions, but  that  it  should  be  seen  so  seldom — that 
Christians  of  very  different  principles  and  opinions  can  so 
often  unite  to  sing  her  stanzas." 


SUtorieal  Sketches  and  Personal  Itecolleeii<yns  of 
Manchester.  By  Aschibald  Pbbntice.  London : 
C.  Gilpin ;  Manchester :  J.  T.  Parkes. 

ExGLAKD  still  retains  somewhat  of  her  ancient 
heptarchy.  Unlike  her  neighbours,  she  scorns  to 
take  her  key-note  of  opinion  from  residenz  or 
capital.  A  telegraphic  missive  from  Paris  suffices 
to  change  the  shout  of  Vive  leRoito  Vive  la  R4' 
publique  throughout  every  province.  Not  so  with 
us.  Nottingham  ignores  the  war-cry  that  is 
chalked  on  the  walls  of  the  metropolis.  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  have  each  their  re- 
spective sanhedrim.  The  social  benefits  that  result 
from  this  territorial  distribution  of  popular  opinion 
or  inquiry  into  abuse  are  most  sahitary  and  obvious. 
The  division  of  labour  is  beneficial  alike  to  legis- 
lator and  manufacturer  of  pins.  Coventry  and 
Northampton  elaborate  their  specialities  in  one 
portion  of  the  great  national  workshop,  whilst 
other,  and,  it  may  be,  keener,  questions  are  dis- 
cussed and  resolved  in  spots  peculiarly  adapted  to 
their  elimination. 

The  justice  of  these  observations  is  strikingly 
confirmed  by  the  most  interesting  work  before  us. 
Manchester,  beyond  any  town  in  the  empire,  has 
led  the  van  in  the  great  struggle  between  prejudice 
and  principle.  The  tenn  school,  though  tauntingly 
and  derisively  applied,  furnishes,  at  least,  an 
admission  of  the  important  part  she  has  played  in 
our  national  history.  Her  disciples  still  traverse 
the  land,  in  its  length  and  breadth,  to  preach  a 
crusade  against  those  who  seek,  as  they  opine,  to 
impode  £e  glorious  cause  of  human  progress. 
As  in  the  chapters  of  the  present  work  we  trace 
the  course  of  onward  movement,  and  mark  how 
the  brawling  torrent  of  agitation  gradually  sub- 
sides into  the  stream — deep,  cleai*,  and  still — of 
popular  opinion,  fifty  years  hence,  and  it  will 
scarce  bo  credited  that,  barely  fifty  years  from  the 


present  period,  the  pages  of  England's  history  were 
dark  and  bloodstained  as  we  find  them  here  re- 
corded. Government  prosecutions  relying  upon 
the  evidence  of  perjured  spy  and  suborned  in- 
former; clergy  of  the  Established  Church  hal- 
loing on  the  dregs  of  the  popidace  to  deeds  of 
outrage;  the  military  in  constant  collision  with 
the  people;  demagogues  arming  their  satellites, 
and  sending  them  forth  to  the  destruction  of  life 
and  property ;  and  tlie  whole  crowned  by  the  fear- 
ful carnage  at  St.  Peter^s  Field,  caused,  it  will  be 
remembered,  by  a  meeting  held  by  the  notorious 
mob-orator  Hunt,  than  whom  was  never  dema- 
gogue more  dangerous  or  more  imbecile. 

Four  hundred   and  twenty  persons    received 
wounds  on  that  fatal  16th  August,  1819. 

**  The  magistrates  had  resolved,  at  the  last  moment,  that 
Hunt,  and  the  friends  who  accompanied  him  to  the  hustingp, 
should  he  apprehended  in  the  face  of  the  meeting.    It  was 
a  great  assemblage,  and,  no  doubt,  they  thought  the  capture 
of  the  ringleaders  in  the  presence  of  sixty  thousand  persons 
would  produce  a  salutary  effect.    There  was  abundance  of 
force  at  hand  to  render  resistance  hopeless.    The  number 
of  special    constables  had  been  greatly  increased,   two 
hundred  additional  having  been  sworn  in  for  the  occasion  ; 
a  portion  were  stationed  round  the  hustings,  and  another 
formed  a  line  of  communication  thence  to  the  house  in 
which  the  magistrates  were  assembled,  a  distance  of  about 
a  hundred  yards.  Near  to  the  field,  ready  the  moment  their 
services  were  required,  were  six  troops  of  the  15th  Hussars, 
a  troop  of  horse  artillery,  with  two  gtms,  the  greater  part 
of  the  31st  regiment  of  infantry,  some  companies  of  the 
88th  regiment,  the  Cheshire  yeomanry,  of  between  three 
and  four  hundred  men,  and  the  Manchester  yeomanry,  of 
about  fort\%   the  latter  hot-headed  young  men  who  had 
volunteered  into  that  ser\nce  from  their  intense  hatred  of 
radicalism.    With  such  a  force  at  command,  the  warrant 
might  have  been  executed  without  the  slightest  tumult 
Had  Nadin,  the  deputy  constable,  a  man  of  more  bluster 
than  courage,  been  afraid  to  proceed  along  the  line  of 
constables,  a  few  men  from  the  regular  army  might  have 
formed  an  additional  line  for  his  protection.    No  such 
intention  was  indicated;   Hunt  had  addressed  the  dense 
multitude,  now  hushed  into  deep  silence,  intently  listening 
to  the  opening  of  his  speech,  when,  suddenly,  at  a  quick 
trot  past  the  comer  of  a  wall  which  bounded   Brown's 
cottage,  appeared  the  Manchester  yeomanry,  and  drew  up 
in  front  of  the  house  in  which  the  magistrates  were  met. 
The  crowd  received  them,  as  Bamford  says,  with  a  shout 
of  good- will — as  the  aggressors  said,  with  a  shout  of  defi- 
ance ;  when,  as  suddenly  as  they  had  appeared  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  meeting,  they  drew  their  swords,  waved  them 
round  their  heads,  and  dashed  into  the  crowd !     Nadin  had 
said  he  was  afiraid  to  serve  the  warrant,  and  this  was  the 
way  it  was  to  be  served.    As  the  yeomanry  neared  the 
hustings  the  inert  resistance  of  those  who  could  not  move 
out  of  the  way  increased,  and  the  troops  were  separated, 
each  man  striving  to  open  out  his  own  way,  some  with 
pale  faces  and  firmly-closed  eyes,  striking  with  their  sabres 
as  if  they  were  insane.' ' 

But  be  it  remembered — 

"There  were  then  no  neutral  news-rooms — no  Royal  or 
Mechanics'  Institutions — no  Lyceums,  no  Athenaeums. 
Even  in  the  assemblies  for  music  and  dancing  the  'Jaco- 
bin' and  his  wife  and  daughters  were  liable  to  insult  and 
vulgar  abuse.  The  reformers  were  excluded  from  all 
society  but  that  around  their  own  firesides,  and  even  there 
they  hid  carefully  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  the 
insidious  spy;  and  in  business-transactions,  none  who 
could  help  it  would  deal  with  them.  Throughout  Lanca- 
shire the  same  coarse  manners  and  intolerant  spirit  pre- 
vailed, though  in  different  degrees.  At  Liverpool,  com- 
paratively refined  Liverpool,  about  a  dozen  gentlemen, 
amongst  whom  were  William  Roscoe,  Dr.  Currie,  and  the 
Rev.  William  Shepherd,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
once  a  fortnight  for  literary  discussion.     '  Even  this  pence- 
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ful  and  onoffendiog  company/  says  Roscoe's  biographer, 
'  was  not  exempt  from  the  yiolence  of  party  feeling.  Upon 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Pitt's  proclamation  against  seditious 
meetings,  and  the  consequent  odium  in  which  all  who  pro- 
fessed Uberal  principles  were  involved,  the  Literary  Society 
found  their  meetings  viewed  with  such  jealousy  and 
suspicion  that  it  was  thought  proper,  for  the  time,  to  dis- 
continue them,  nor  were  they  afterwards  resumed/  Mr. 
Roscoe,  writing  to  Lord  Lansdowne  on  the  subject,  says : — 
*  Under  the  present  system  every  man  is  called  to  be  a  spy 
upon  his  brother.'  The  biographer  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici, 
and  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  the  biographer  of  Robert  Burns, 
the  biographer  of  Poggio  Bracciolini  could  not  meet  in 
comparatively  liberal  Liverpool,  to  enjoy  a  few  hours  of 
literary  discussion  before  supper ;  and  yet  several  highly 
respectable  merchants,  to  escape  from  the  insults  and 
persecutions  they  had  to  endure  in  Mauchester,  sought 
relief  by  removal  to  Liverpool." 

Yet  despite  all,  the  mighty  spirit  of  progress 
and  regeneration  was  at  work ;  and  we  own  its 
healing  influence  amongst  us  now,  as  we  turn 
almost  heartsick  from  the  dreary  journal  of  national 
misery  and  distress,  arising  from  causes  that,  thanks 
to  more  enlightened  days,  can  never  exist  again. 

The  politician  will  find  much  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Prentice  for  the  faithful  chronicle  he 
has  provided.  His  style,  concise  and  graphic,  his 
facts  and  figures,  corroborated  by  ample  contem- 
porary evidence,  render  hia  work  one  of  the  most 
useful  in  its  line  of  any  that  have  of  late  fallen 
under  our  notice. 


Beatrice ;  or,  The  Influence  qf  Words,  By  S.  S. 
Jones,  author  of  "  Integrity."  London :  W.  F. 
Samsay,  and  Ward  and  Co.    1850. 

This  work  comes  before  the  public  under  false 
colours.  Its  binding,  flaunting  in  crimson  ara- 
besques, would  augur  to  the  practised  novel-reader 
annual  or  romance,  song  of  war  or  lay  of  love ; 
w^hereas  it  should  have  been  clad  in  the  dingy  hue  . 
that  best  befits  |he  pious  tract,  for  tract  it  is,  from 
the  opening  chapter  unto  the  text  from  Scripture 
w4th  which  it  concludes. 

Now,  to  works  such  as  these  we  entertain  the 
profoundest  objection.  It  is  even  too  much  the 
custom,  now-a-days,  to  besmear  witli  sugar  the  vase 
of  art  and  science,  to  cheat  the  desultory  reader 
into  information,  and  trust  to  the  sweets  of  fiction 
for  conveying  imtasted  a  few  meagre  facts — "  In- 
gannato  ei  beve" — experience,  if  not.  conscience, 
bids  us  withhold  the  remainder  of  the  quotation. 
We  may  be  right,  possibly  we  may  be  wrong,  in 
our  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  thus  popularis- 
ing learning ;  but  when  we  raise  our  voices  against 
a  system  of  rendering  a  so-called  novel  the  medium 
for  a  display  of  polemical  controversy,  we  fear  no 
contradiction.  In  such  cases,  the  author^s  good 
intentions  can  scarcely  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  his 
gross  violation  of  good  taste. 

It  were  idle  to  discuss  ihe  plot  of  the  woric  before 
us:  as  well  attempt  to  criticise  the  scenic  con- 
struction of  the  "  Washerwonoan  of  Finchley."  We 
have  ladies  old  and  ladies  young  (the  latter,  of 
course, ''  with  noble  graees,"  and  *^  pensive  beauty 
resting  in  their  fine  blue  eyes") ;  they  have  their 
trials — of  the  most  conunon-place  order — ^but  this 
by  the  way ;  our  very  sympadiy  fiuls  ue  as  w«  read 
their  dialogues,  not  interlarded  onlyy  but  entirely 


consisting  of  Scripture  quotations,  till  their  sorrows 
and  their  joys  show  like  mere  antiphones.  Then 
we  have  a  g^roup  of  naval  officers,  descended,  we 
presiune,  in  direct  line  from  the  old  Ironsides,  with 
a  strong  dash  of  the  Covenanter,  so  very  conver- 
sant are  they  with  chapter  and  verse,  so  prompt 
at  their  elucidations  of  the  gravest  mysteries  of 
Holy  Writ.  And  upon  these  amphibious  gos- 
pellers devolves  the  strangest  of  missions — certainly 
the  most  singular  that  a  British  seaman  ever  under- 
took ;  viz.,  the  conversion  of  a  Jewish  dealer  in 
miscellaneous  wares,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  or  two 
besides.  Apropos  of  cheapening  a  watch-seal, 
said  Jew  is  led  to  make  an  exposition  of  his  faith, 
which  might  be  excessively  edifying  and  impres- 
sive, but  that  the  language  in  which  it  is  couched 
is  a  mixture  of  the  jargon  of  Robinson  Crusoe's 
Friday  and  that  of  a  negro  from  the  Coast  of 
Guinea.  We  are  almost  ashamed  to  subjoin  a 
specimen ;  we  do  so  lest  we  should  bo  charged  with 
over-colouring  our  facts. 

'*  Daniel  de  great  Prophet  V*  said  the  Jew  agaio,  evading 
the  question  which  he  coald  not  answer.  "  De  prophecies 
ver  mvsterious — ^hard  to  understand.  Isaiah  great  prophet 
too,  all  of  dem  sons  of  Abraham  ;  dey  did  not  forsake  de 
God  of  Israel.  Ah,  no !  •  Even  in  dc  captivity  Daniel  still 
true  to  God — true  in  de  land  of  Babylon  as  if  he  vor- 
shipped  in  de  Temple,  de  holy  and  beautiful  house.  .  .  . 
Ah !"  continued  he,  in  a  tone  of  touching  sadness,  *'  de 
Jew  often  in  captivity ;  de  holy  city — ^Jerusalem — de  land 
of  my  fadera,  laid  vaste  and  desolate  I*'  .  .  . 

"I  vill  read  de  book,  captain,"  said  the  Jew,  still 
weeping.  "  I  do  pray ;  O  God  of  Abraham !  of  Israel ! 
teach  me !" 

''Amen!"  responded  the  English :nen,  fervently.  ''O 
God  of  Israel  1  help  him  to  undeistand." 

''You  vill  please  to  remember  de  parcel,  captain;  de 
paper,  you  know,  de  seal,  keep  close  and  safe  from  de 
sailors." 

•Til  take  care  of  that,"  said  Captain  Herbert;  "and 
you  will  not  forget  now  to  seek  the  help  of  God  while  you 
read?" 

"  I  viU  pray,  ahentlemen,"  said  the  Jew,  sadly.  "  My 
heart  sad  to-day,  ver  heavy ;  and  now,  if  de  shentlemen 
leave  Livomo,  I  shall  be  quite  alone,  no  good  friend  to 
speak  to  me  about — about — ."  He  would  have  said  the 
Messiah,  but  the  word  would  not  pass  his  lips. 

Of  course,  this  Hebrew  episode  is  brought  to  the 
most  happy  result  under  the  auspices  of  the  gallant 
officers^  and  comforts  more  mundane  and  substan- 
tial reward  the  piety  of  the  respective  dramatis 
persona  of  a  work  which,  in  its  present  form,  it 
were  as  well  had  it  never  been  written. 


Chronological  New  Testament,    London : 
Blackader.     1851. 

The  editor  of  this  "  Chronological  Testament"  has 
spared  no  pains  to  render  it  most  eminently  useful 
— ^if  we  may,  without  profanity,  employ  such  a  term 
to  such  a  work. 

Antecedent  to  the  days  of  Bishop  Horsley,  if  our 
memory  serve  ns  right,  the  want  of  somewhat 
more  than  a  bare  reference  to  chapter  and  verse 
was  deplored  by  the  diligent  reader  of  Holy  Writ 
This  desideratum  has  been  here  supplied,  and 
most  amply;  parallel  passages,  in  explanation  or 
elucidation  of  the  text,  are  given  in  marginal  para- 
graphs.    The  advantages    resulting   from  such 
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anaBgement  are  obvious,  and,  we  doabt  not,  will 
be  duly  appreciated  by  divine  and  layman.  We 
must  not  omit  mention  of  the  chronological  index 
relative  to  our  Lord's  career  as  narrated  by  the 
Evangelists.  It  will  be  found  as  serviceable  as  it 
is  concise.  The  introduction  to  the  various  Books 
contains  much  valuable,  and  some  novel,  infor- 
mation, conveyed  in  brief  space.  We  trust  that 
the  merits  of  the  *'  Chronological  Testament  *'  will 
be  recognised  by  its  general  adoption. 


T%e  Itoman  Wall.    By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Beuce. 
London :  B>u8seU  Smith. 

This  is  a  work  which  gentlemen  of  the  Monk- 
bams  school  will  welcome  as  emanating  from  the 
pen  of  a  painstaking  man,  who  has  conveyed  the 
results  of  his  labour  and  research  in  a  very  pleasing 
form. 

The  reverend  author  stands  prominent  among 
the  enthusiastic  host  of  excavators  who,  following 
in  the  wake  of  their  great  conmiander,  the  Very 
Rev.  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  delight  to  exhume 
the  remains  of  those — shall  we  call  ti^em  jackals  or 
wolves  ? — ^who  infested  our  island  in  "  the  brave 
days  of  old."  The  relics  described  by  Mr.  Bruce 
are  of  more  re<^ent  date  than  those  discovered  by 
Dr.  Buckland  in  the  cave  of  Kirkdale. 

His  account  of  the  Mithratic  Sculptures  is  highly 
curious ;  and  the  sketch  given  of  tiiose  Emperors 
who  honoured  our  isle  with  their  imperial  presence 
will  be  read  with  great  interest.  The  subject 
is  evidently  a  favourite  one  with  the  reverend 
author.  He  has  prosecuted  his  investigations  con 
atnore,  and  probably  with  greater  accuracy  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  We  would  likewise 
direct  attention  to  our  antiquarian's  description 
of  his  researches  in  tracing  the  Wall,  with  the 
military  stations  on  the  line. 

The  pictorial  illustrations  to  the  work  are  care- 
fully executed,  and  will  be  duly  appreciated  by 
the  antiquarian,  who  will  find  many  objects  deli- 
neated that  are  to  be  found  in  private  collections 
hitherto  unpublished* 


Hora  Vaciva;  a  Thought  Book.  Collected,  ar- 
ranged, and  edited  by  Jambs  Elmes.  London : 
Longmans.    1851. 

Wb  have  never  yet  met  with  poet  bold  enough  to 
record  his  honest  conviction  touching  the  merits 
of  the  "  Dictionary-of  Rhymes,"  and  we  own  to 
feeling  rather  scrupulous  at  giving  expression  to 
the  high  opinion  we  entertain  of  this  useful  litde 
volume,  lest,  haply,  it  may  be  observed  by  some 
good-natured  friend,  that  we  can  do  no  less  than 
speak  in  laudatory  terms  of  a  work  whose  oracular 
pages  afiford  the  critic  an  inexhaustible  armoury  of 
epigram,  apt  quotation,  and  trite  apophthegm. 
Yet  such  considerations  shall  not  deter  us  from 
rendering  due  meed  of  justice  to  this  production  of 
a  scholar,  and  a  deep-thinkine  one.  Mr.  Elmes 
is  well  known  to  the  world  o^  not  lights  readers 
by  his  numerous  contributiona  to  Uteratore,  all  of 
which  eminently  testify  ta  hie  reading  and  reseatoh^ 


witness,  inter  aUa,  his  various  woiks  with  reference 
to  architecture,  and  his  "  Dictionary  of  the  Fine 
Arts."  He  here  presents  us,  strung  upon  a  chaplet, 
gems  of  the  wisdom  and  genius  of  each  gifted 
spirit  of  every  time  and  every  clime.  Precisely 
such  a  work  as  this  would  have  been  selected  by 
Addison  during  his  silent  strolls  throughout  the 
domains  of  his  more  practical  friend  the  'Squire. 

The  arrangement  of  the  various  subjects  of 
these  collectanea  is  such  as  to  enable  the  reader 
at  once  to  hit  upon  those  passages  that  will  best 
enable  him  to  eke  out  and  elaborate  his  own  pecu- 
liar train  of  thought. 

The  Castles,  Palaces,  and  Prisons  of  Mary  of  Scot' 
land.  New  Edition.  By  Chaeles  Maceib, 
Esq.    London:  0.  Cox. 

Mr.  Charles  Mackie,  the  author  of  this  pretty 
volume,  is  a  most  enthusiastic  Scotchman.  He  was 
for  some  years  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Highland 
School  Society,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  the 
members  of  the  various  Scottish  institutions  for  his 
exertions  in  contributing  to  the  interest  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  institutions  of  his  own  coimtry. 
He  informs  us  in  the  preface  that  this  work  has 
been  the  study  of  many  years.  He  has  visited 
and  explored  all  the  remnants  of  the  "  olden  time;" 
and  he  has  certainly  given  to  the  world  an  epitome 
of  Scottish  history,  ancient  and  modem,  which,  we 
believe,  for  truthfulness  and  interest,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  volume. 

In  the  present  edition  he  has  rendered  the  work 
perfect  and  complete,  by  bringing  down  the  his- 
torical deacription  of  Holyrood-house  to  the  period 
of  her  Majesty's  late  visit  to,  and  occupation  of,  the 
halls  of  her  ancestors ;  an  account  of  the  apartments 
fitted  for  that  auspicious  period ;  and  many  inter- 
esting incidents  connected  with  the  royal  visits  to 
Scotland,  and  those  castles  rendered  doubly  cele- 
brated by  the  presence  of  our  Queen.  The  illus- 
trations are  forty-seven  in  number,  all  of  great 
interest,  which,  with  the  beautiful  letterpress  and 
splendid  binding,  forms  one  of  the  most  elegant 
drawing-room  books  we  have  seen.  As  a  work  of 
reference  this  history  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable  to 
the  man  of  letters,  and  a  useful  companion  to  the 
tourist  and  traveller.  We  cordially  wish  the 
author  that  success  which  so  laborious  and  expen- 
sive a  production  justly  merits. 


The    Magician    Priest  qf  Avignon.      By  J.    H. 
UsBOBNE.    London :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

Tms  little  work  has  considerable  merits,  and,  we 
are  bound  to  add,  considerable  defects,  whether  we 
consider  it  as  a  work  of  fiction,  an  historical  sketch, 
or  a  polemical  apologue.  The  tale  professes  to 
give  an  account  of  the  last  struggle  made  in  France 
by  the  medissval  reformers  at  Avignon,  which 
closed  the  long  and  terrible  crusades  carried  on 
against  the  Albigenses  at  the  instance  of  the  Papal 
Court  This  subject,  of  course,  gives  us  the  due 
by  which  to  ascertain  why  sucn  a  book  should 
appear  at  pfeseal     We  must,  however,  do  the 
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author  the  justice  to  eav  that  he  ia  far  soperioTy !  and  warrior  of  incomparable  sagacity  and  valonr. 
both  in  taste  and  attainments,  to  most  of  his '  Bat  he  wastes  his  time  sadly,  in  our  opinion,  in 
brethren  of  the  pen  who  have  ventured  on  this .  taking  up  many  pages  to  display  ^ua^'-magical 
debateable  ground.  He  attacks  Dominicans,  In-  ;  illusions  to  King  Louis,  who  lieads  the  Crusaders, 
quisition,  and  meddling  Legates  with  a  zeal  we  '•  and  his  royal  spouse  Queen  Blanche,  who  has  little 
cannot  and  do  not  object  to ;  but  his  knowledge  of :  to  do  with  them.  Jews,  mercenary  soldiers,  gal- 
history  and  the  human  heart  happily  prevents  him  [  lant  knights,  friars,  and  conflicting  parties  in  be- 
from  falling  into  the  error  common  to  zealots,  of  sieged  Avignon  diversify  Mr.  Usbome's  pages, 
indiscriminately  attacking  the  lives  and  characters  but  do  little  towards  helping  on  the  story, 
of  all  those  who  are  on  the  adverse  side.  t     Notwithstanding,  it  is  still  a  pleasing  book ;  the 

His  hero,  the  **  Magician  Priest,"  is,  however,  •  author  knows  the  time  and  the  country  of  his  sub- 
a  grievously  inartistic,  because  impossible,  charac-  j  ject  very  thoroughly,  and  occasionally  startles  us 
ter.    He  is  a  student^  of  Protestant  principles,  by  strikingly  brilliant  displays  of  graphic  power, 
boundless  learning  if  not  omniscience,  and  a  knight  i 
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MixiKa  thy  murmur  with  the  ocean  moan, 
Latona,  Python-stung,  why  flutterest  thou 

About  the  crested  waves 

That  play  upon  the  beach. 
Complaining  to  the  solitary  sea 

In  vain?    Who,  touching  thy  lorn  heart,  can  lay 
Thy  many  sorrows,  like  the  dirge-toned  wind 

Dying  in  inner  caves 

Of  rocks,  with  low-breathed  moan. 
Sadly  sweet,  and  sweetly  sad  as  tears 

That  glitter  on  Love*s  cheek  ?    Haply  thou  seest, 
Looking  with  longing  eyes  beyond  the  strand — 

Beyond  the  deep  blue  waves. 

In  firmament  of  gold— 
Thy  sire,  dim-gazing  through  night-gathered  tears, 

Who  cannot  hear  thy  plaint;  or  haply  seest 
Great  Neptune  rising  from  the  vast  of  flood. 

Touching,  with  trident,  fair 

Delos,  while  the  Nereides 
Shatter  huge  billows  on  the  shaly  shore. 
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DECLINE    OP    PAUPERISM. 


Thb  first  reform  in  tlie  administration  of  the  Poor- 
laws  which  appears  to  have  heen  Buccessful  in 
arresting  to  any  considerable  extent  the  progress 
of  ponperism  in  England  and  Wales,  took  place  in 
18d4.  The  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  was  passed 
in  that  year. 

The  changes  introduced  by  this  statute,  the 
object  of  so  much  ignorant  or  interested  misrepre- 
sentation, principally  concerned  the  mode  of  sup- 
plying or  distributing  relief  to  the  poor.  That 
office  was  taken  from  the  overseers  of  parishes 
appointed  by  justices,  and  confided  to  the  guardians 
of  unions  of  parishes,  elected  by  the  ratepayers, 
with  whom  were  associated  the  resident  magis- 
trates. The  Poor-law  Commissioners  created  by 
the  statute  were  also  empowered  to  make  regula- 
tions, having  the  force  of  law,  according  to  which 
relief  was  to  be  administered  by  the  guardians. 
These  organic  changes,  which  threw  into  the  hands 
of  the  ratepayers  the  management  of  the  poor  by 
thevr  representatives,  have  had  a  most  beneficial 
effect  in  checking  the  pauperism  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  precise 
degree  of  influence  of  these  changes,  since  other 
circumstances  very  materially  affecting  tlie  con- 
dition of  the  poorer  classes,  such  as  the  fluctuations 
in  the  demand  for  labour,  the  cheapness  or  dear- 
ness  of  food,  <fec.,  have  been  at  the  same  time,  as 
they  must  always  be,  in  active  operation.  But  we 
may  nevertheless  arrive  at  an  approximation  to 
the  practical  results  of  the  working  of  the  Poor- 
law  Amendment  Act  from  1S34  to  1849,  by  com- 
paring the  average  pauperism  of  a  series  of  years 
of  which  we  have  authentic  accounts,  prior  to  its 
passing,  with  that  of  the  period  which  has  since 
elapsed,  making  due  allowance  for  the  somewhat 
higher  price  of  provisions  during  the  first  period. 
The  average  price  of  wheat,  according  to  accounts 
furnished  by  the  Comptroller  of  Com  Returns,  from 
1813  to  1884  was  Zl  6s.  6d.  per  quarter,  and  from 
1834  to  1849  2L  15s.  lid.  per  quarter,  being  a 
difference  of  lOs.  7d.  per  quarter.  From  1811  to 
1822  tlie  average  price  of  wheat  was  SL  6s.  4d.  per 
quarter,  from  1828  to  1884  8/.  Is.  4d.  per  quarter, 
and  from  1888  to  1849  21 17s.  lid.  per  quarter. 
During  the  entire  period  of  thirty-seven  years, 
therefore,  over  which  our  comparison  extends, 
there  has  been,  on  an  average  of  years,  a  regular 
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decline  in  the  price  of  wheat,  but  not  to  an  extent 
sufficient  in  our  opinion,  taking  into  account  the 
fluctuations  to  which  the  whole  period  has  been 
subject,  to  affect  materially  the  labour  market,  or 
by  it  the  pauperism  of  the  country. 

It  appears,  then,  from  various  parliamentary 
retums,  and  other  sources  to  which  the  public 
have  access,  abstracts  of  which  are  given  in  the 
last  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor-law  Board,  that 
the  average  annual  expenditure  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  fi*om  1818  to  1884,  both  inclusive,  was 
6,505,087/. ;  whilst  from  1885  to  1849,  both  inclu- 
sive, it  was  only  4,967,948^.  There  was,  there- 
fore, a  difference  in  favour  of  the  latter  period  of  a 
million  and  a  half  per  annum.  The  largest  amount 
of  relief  given  in  any  one  year  between  1818  and 
1884,  was  7,870,801/.  in  1817-1818;  and  the 
smallest,  5,418,846/.  in  1814-1815.  The  largest 
amount  given  in  any  one  year  from  1884  to  1849, 
was  6,180,764/.  in  1847-1848;  and  the  smallest^ 
4,044,741/.  in  1886-1887.  It  is  remarkable  that 
even  in  these  instances  of  extremes  of  indigence 
of  the  two  periods  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  relief  given  to  the  poor  does  not  vary 
very  essentially  from  the  average  annual  difference 
of  the  relief  of  the  entire  periods. 

The  pauperism  of  the  two  periods  is,  however, 
not  to  be  inferred  from  the  mere  expenditure  for 
relief.  The  expenditure  since  1884  includes  the 
cost  attending  the  administration  of  relief,  such  as 
the  salaries  of  the  officers  annexed  to  unions,  and 
other  necessary  outlays  for  that  purpose ;  but  it  is 
not  clear  whether  or  not  the  cost  of  administering 
relief  is  comprised  in  the  expenditure  for  the  earlier 
period.  The  public  returns  are  ambiguous  on  this 
point ;  but  the  doubt  may  be  given  in  favour  of  that 
period,  and  it  may  be  assumed,  for  the  present 
purpose,  that  the  expenditure  from  1818  to  1884 
comprises  the  cost  in  question.  Now  that  cost  since 
1884  has  probably  exceeded  a  fiflh,  if  not  a  larger 
portion,  of  the  sums  returned  as  expended  in  relief 
to  the  poor.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Poor- 
law  Amendment  Act,  when  there  was  but  little 
organisation  in  the  country,  except  in  the  larger 
towns  or  more  populous  parishes,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poor,  the  cost  attending  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief  was  certainly  not  a  quarter  of  what 
it  is  at  present  In  all  probability  it  was  consider- 
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ably  less  than  a  quarter.  The  correct  amount  of 
the  actual  pauperism  of  the  two  periods  will  he 
ascertained  by  deducting  from  the  expenditure  for 
each  already  given  the  cost  of  administering  relief. 
The  result  of  that  process  shows  that  the  relief, 
iu  its  strict  but  true  sense,  actually  given  to 
paupers  since  1834  was  scarcely  4,000,000^.  per 
annum,  whilst  that  given  during  the  twenty-two 
years  preceding  1834;  was  about  6,250,000^  per 
annum,  the  difference  being  two  millionfl  and  a 
quarter,  or  more  than  one-third. 

This  difference,  which  appears  to  be  now  firmly 
established,  does  not,  however,  show  the  compara- 
tive pauperism  of  the  two  periods ;  and  to  arrive 
at  it,  another  important  element  must  be  taken  into 
account  In  1811,  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  was,  according  to  the  Census  Keturn,  only 
10,150,611  persons,  not  two-thirds  of  what  it  was 
in  1841.  In  1821,  it  was  11,978,875;  in  1831, 
13,897,187 ;  in  1841,  15,906,741 ;  and  at  pre- 
sent it  probably  reaches,  if  it  does  not  exceed, 
17,500,000.  Now,  if  we  take  the  mean  popula- 
tion of  the  period  from  181 3  to  1834  at  12,500,000, 
and  from  1835  to  1849  at  16,000,000  ;  and  if,  re- 
jecting our  previous  conclusion,  we  could  assume 
that  pauperism  had  kept  equal  pitce  with  the 
increase  in  population,  from  the  fhrst  to  the  second 
{)eriod,  the  annnal  average  expenditure  in  relief 
to  the  poor  would  have  somewhat  exceeded  eight 
millions  from  1834  to  1849,  or  doable  of  what  has 
actually  been  the  case.  Pauperism,  therefore,  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  has  been,  ob  the  average,  only 
one-half  of  what  it  would  have  been,  had  it  not 
received  a  formidable  check  at  the  commencement 
of  that  period  in  the  operation  of  the  Poor-lair 
Amendment  Act.' 

The  social  gain  from  a  diminution  of  pauperism 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  thie  pecimiary  advantages 
immediately  obtained  by  the  ratepayers.  We  are 
fet  from  treating  lightly  any  reduction  of  the  ex- 
penditure required  by  the  general  or  local  interests 
of  the  country ;  but  in  the  case  of  diminished  Poot's- 
rates  we  perceive  benefits  of  greater  moment  and 
higher  character  than  the  mere  saving  of  expendi- 
ture. Prom  1834,  a  large  portion,  approaching  if 
not  amounting  to  one-half  of  the  persons  who 
would  have  belonged  to  the  most  degraded  portion 
of  the  population,  had  the  old  system  of  Poor-law 
administration  been  persevered  in,  have  become  in- 
corporated in  the  indostrious  and  independent 
classes,  and  have  been  rescued  from  the  misery  and 
crime  inseparably  connected  with  want 

We  candidly  admit  that  this  great  change  may 
not  be  entirely  referable  to  the  reform  of  1834. 
Happily,  we  perceive  the  traees  of  other  and  more 
pregnant  causes  of  improvement  Those  who 
come  in  contact  with  the  poorer  classes  acknow- 
ledge with  satisfaction  their  better  moral  condi- 
tion, brought  about  by  the  joint  efforts  of  themselves 
and  the  classes  above  them  for  ameliorating  their 
condition.  The  spread  of  education,  lamentably 
slow,  indeed,  but  nevertheless  always  proceeding 
with  an  accelerated  pace,  has  contributed  somewhat 
to  the  general  elevation  of  the  poorer  classes,  and 
to  the  consequent  diminution  of  poverty..  Much 
also  is  due  to  the  vast  increase  of  capital,  and  the 


multiplied  means  of  its  employment,  attributable  to 
the  increasing  energy  and  cultivation  of  the  people. 
Other  minor  causes  may  possibly  have  been  work- 
ing to  the  same  end.  Without  derogating,  however,, 
from  the  influence  of  these  collateral  causes  in 
diminishing  pauperism  during  the  last  fifteen  years,, 
it  may  still  be  asserted  that,  substantially,  the  great 
decrease  which  has  occurred  has  been  effected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  reformed  Poor- 
law. 

The  essential  change  to  which  we  are  disposed 
to  attribute  this  gratifying  result  was  the  transfer,, 
from  the  overseers  of  the  poor  to  the  boards  of 
guardians,  of  the  distribution  of  relief.  It  sub- 
jected the  expenditure  of  the  relief-fund  to  the 
control  of  a  new  and  powerful  interest.  Under 
the  old  system  the  office  of  overseer  was  radically 
vicioQs  in  its  constitution.  The  overseer  was  com- 
pelled, on  the  nomination  of  justices,  to  serve  hia 
office ;  he  was  required  to  serve  it  gratuitously,  no 
ateistance  being  allowed  him  by  law,  till  181 9,  and 
then  only  in  the  most  invidioas  form ;  and,  finally, 
-he  was  under  no  certain  responsibility,  being  prac- 
tically free  from  any  strict  legal  aceounting,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  owing  to  the  working  of 
the  system.  With  an  onerous  and  disagreeable, 
office  thrust  upon  him,  he  was  generally  under  the 
dominion  of  the  desire  of  getting  through  hia 
duties  with  the  least  possible  trouble  to  himself* 
In  the  g^eat  nmnber  of  cases  everything  was  made 
to  bend  to  this  object  His  chief  duty,  and  the 
one  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  which  his  office 
might  have  been  of  great  service  to  his  pari^, 
was  the  management  of  the  poor.  But  in  practice 
he  ordinarily  felt  that  his  shortest  course,  and  the 
one  most  in  accordance  with  his  more  pressing 
interests,  was  to  yield  rather  than  offer  resistance 
to  demands  for  parochial  aid.  Desire  of  ease,  fear 
of  his  poorer  neighbours,  the  safety  of  his  person 
or  protection  of  his  property,  generally  overcame 
other  considerations,  and  induced  him  to  lend  a. 
willing  ear  to  the  claims  of  poverty.  There  were 
instances,  doubtless,  in  which  overseers,  from  their 
position  of  life,  felt  and  acted  up  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  their  office,  or  in  which  they  were  induced 
to  discharge  their  duties  with  firmness  from  their 
direct  interest  as  large  ratepayers;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, for  the  most  part,  overseers  were  persons  in 
mean  circumstances,  but  little  under  the  influence 
of  a  sense  of  duty,  ignorant  of  the  real  require^ 
ments  of  their  office,  and  with  objects  to  serve  not 
necessarily  or  even  intimately  connected  with  the 
interests  of  their  parish.  In  1834,  a  nearly  uni- 
versal laxity  prevailed  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
fund  raised  from  Poor's-rates.  Its  securities  had 
yielded  at  important  points  to  the  pressure  of  pau- 
perism, the  increase  of  which  had  been  long  en* 
couraged  by  a  want  of  resolution  on  the  part  of 
the  authori'tits  to  keep  at  bay  the  idle  and  pro- 
fligate of  the  lower  classes,  and  by  their  general 
inability  to  grapple  with  the  more  vital  questions 
conneeted  with  destitution. 

The  motives  of  guardians  in  distributing  the 
relief-fund  compare  very  advantageously  for  the 
interests  of  nitepayers  with  the  motives  of  the 
overseers,  their  predecessors.    The  office  of  guar- 
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diin  Ib  not  eompnLsory,  like  that  of  the  former. 
It  iSy  on  the  contrftry,  a  creditable  positioiii  not 
nB&eqnently  songht  by  more  respectable  inhabit- 
ants of  the  parish ;  and  the  only  title  to  it,  except 
in  the  case  of  magistrates  who  are  guardians  ex 
efmo,  is  by  the  saffrages  of  the  ratepayers.  These 
naturally  select  the  candidate  most  favourable  to 
economy  in  the  management  of  the  fund  raised 
entirely  from  themselves.  The  office  of  guardian 
ex|iTeswith  the  parochial  year;  but  the  guardian, 
in  common  with  all  other  popular  representatives, 
is  desffoiiB  of  being  re-appointed  to  Ms  ofBce,  and 
not  to  escape  from  a,  like  the  overseer.  His  re- 
dection  depends  directly  upon  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  discharged  his  trust  during  the  previous 
twelve  months;  fidelity  meaning  the  practice  of 
the  strictest  economy.  The  interests  of  the  guar- 
dian in  discharging  his  office  correspond,  there- 
fore, exactly  with  the  saving  spirit  of  his  consti- 
toents.  He  is,  moreover,  beset  with  no  fear  of  his 
ne^fabonrs  of  the  poorer  class,  or  of  those  not 
widely  separated  from  it ;  for,  acting  jointly  with 
nnmerous  colleagues  in  everything  connected  with 
tho  poor,  he  ceases  in  their  estimation  to  be  indi- 
vidually responsible.  Neither  his  person  nor  his 
proper^  is  accountable  directly  to  occasional  vio- 
lence, as  was  sometimes  the  case  with  overseers  in 
seasons  of  pressure  or  difficulty.  The  guardian, 
dierefore,  enters  upon  his  office  with  a  strong, 
nnfeCtered  inclination  to  put  in  practice  every 
eeonomy  in  the  distribution  of  the  relief-fund ;  and 
die  diminution  of  pauperism  under  such  manage- 
Bfient,  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  system, 
diould  not  create  astonishment  Wonder  is  rather 
excited  at  its  reduction  not  being  greater. 

Wer  do  not  join  in  this  wonder ;  but  we  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  there  is  room  for  a  con- 
siderable furtiier  reduction.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  effected  with  the  ease,  or  by  the  same  means,  or 
possibly  by  the  same  instruments,  as  the  reduction 
which  followed  ^  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
A  great  mistake  has  been  indulged  in  by  many 
wlio  hAve  given  their  attention  to  the  subject  of 
panperism.  It  has  been  assmned  that  it  is  of  the 
same  character  in  all  cases,  and  consequently  that 
it  requires  but  one  method  of  treatment ;  and  that 
if  that  method  is  persevered  in,  it  must  inevitably 
cease.  This  is  not  the  case.  Very  little  inquiry 
will  ssrve  to  demonstrate  that,  under  the  -old 
system  of  administration,  a  large  portion  of  the 
dainui  for  relief  acquiesced  in  by  the  parochiid 
authorities  rested  more  or  less  upon  imposture; 
and  that  real  indigence,  although  very  consider- 
able, was  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the 
vast  sums  actually  expended  in  relief.  Upon  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  coming  into  opera- 
tion, it  was  possible  for  the  guardians,  with  their 
desire  of  economy  and  their  firm  position,  backed 
up  by  the  whole  body  of  the  ratepayers,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  apt  regulations  laid  down  for  them 
by  fie  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  to  repel  fraud  or 
imposition,  and  to  restrict  relief  to  the  destitute  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  Watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  guardians,  and  firmness  on  the  part  of 
the  sQperior  authorities,  may  be  said  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  pauperism  to  this  point    The 


problem  for  the  future  is  of  a  mueb  more  difficult 
kind,  as  it  regards  the  application  of  means  for 
preventing  destitution.  It  is  upon  this  new  career 
that  boards  of  guardians  are  called  upon  to  enter, 
although  it  must  be  confessed  that  their  compe- 
tency or  fitness  for  the  task  is  greatly  to  be 
feared. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  course  of  administration 
of  the  Poor-law  by  which  applications  by  the 
destitute,  in  die  true  sense,  would  be  dealt  with 
with  intimate  reference  to  the  future  interests  of 
the  poorer  classes  themselves.  The  treatment  of 
the  indigent  poor  would  be  so  devised  as  to 
eliminate  firom  the  system  of  relief  every  possible 
encouragement  to  sue  for  parochial  assistance. 
But  this  would  require  an  organisation  of  greater 
extent  and  complexity,  and  arrangements  of  nicer 
accuracy,  than  have  hitherto  been  proposed  for  the 
management  of  the  poor ;  and  an  outlay  would  be 
necessary  which  would  yield  no  immediate  cor-* 
responding  benefit  to  the  ratepayers.  Joined  with 
this,  the  most  energetic  efforts  would  be  made  to 
eradicate  from  the  minds  of  children  of  the  poorer 
class,  or  to  prevent  their  acquiring,  associations 
with  pauperism.  The  means  for  this  object  would 
be  to  force  upon  the  younger  portion  of  the  entire 
class  a  profound  moral  education,  accompnied  by 
industrial  instruction.  The  acoomplidiment  of 
these  ends  must  be  the  subject  of  the  next  com- 
prehensive change  in  the  Poor-law  administration ; 
for  no  extensive  alteration  that  does  not  directly 
aim  at  the  gradual  diminution,  or  contemplate  the 
final  extinction  of  pauperism,  will  be  of  much  ser- 
vice in  reducing  the  cost  or  suffering  connected 
witii  it 

The  Objects  which  guardians,  as  representatives 
of  ratepayers,  have  in  view  refer  to  the  present 
rather  than  the  future.  The  interests  they  wish  to 
serve  are  immediate.  Ratepayers  generally  are  a 
changing  body,  not  always  permanently  connected 
with  the  parish  to  the  rates  of  which  they  contri- 
bute. The  fiitnre  welfare  of  the  poorer  inhabitants 
concerns  them  but  little ;  their  insmediate  motive 
is  to  avoid  any  present  outlay  upon  them.  Such 
an  administration  of  tiie  Poor-law  as  we  contem- 
plate would  require  a  degree  of  pains  and  trouble 
which  guardians  cannot  be  expected  to  undergo ; 
time  would  be  also  required  which  they  cannot 
afiford.  We  are  rather  led  to  the  suggestion  of 
a  fresh  organisation  of  the  administrative  body  of 
the  parish,  ot  the  Poor-law  union,  by  which  the 
necessary  interests,  ability,  and  leisure  might  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  movement  requisite 
to  be  made  against  destitution  in  its  strongholds  of 
ignorance  and  habits  of  the  poor. 

One  effect  of  the  reform  of  1834  was  through 
the  formation  of  unions  of  parishes,  and  the  pub- 
licity given  to  their  proceedings,  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  the  unequal  pressure  of  pauperism  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  and  to  the  various  anomalies 
existing  in  the  Poor-laws,  to  which  the  provisions 
of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  did  not,  nor 
were  intended  by  the  Legislature,  to  extend.  Pre- 
vious to  1884  parochial  affairs,  the  chief  of  which 
was  always  the  management  of  the  poor,  affected 
only  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish.     Beyond  its 
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limits  there  exiated  no  authentic  information  of 
what  was  passing  within.  The  knowledge  of  its 
condition  or  management  possessed  by  neighbour- 
ing parishes  rested  upon  mere  reports  and  rumour. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  extraordinary  mismanagement 
ended  in  litigation,  or  inevitable  exposure ;  and 
revelations  were  made  enlightening  the  curiosity 
of  the  surrounding  district,  and  illustrating  the 
general  character  of  parochial  self-govemmeut 
But  with  these  occasional  exceptions,  parishes  had 
no  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  each  other's 
affairs,  and  no  opportunity  of  comparing  their 
burdens  on  account  of  the  poor,  or  their  manage- 
ment in  regard  to  so  important  a  matter,  llie 
same  observations  are  applicable  to  the  state  of  the 
poor  themselves  under  the  old  parochial  system. 
But  little  was  known  beyond  the  parish  boundary 
of  the  treatment  they  received,  or  of  their  actual 
condition,  except  what  every  now  and  then  might 
be  learnt  from  police-reports,  or  the  reports  of 
coroners'  inquests.  The  fearful  interior  of  the 
parish  poor-house,  if  not  practically  inaccessible 
to,  failed  to  excite  the  interest  of,  the  public ;  and 
the  administration  of  out-door  relief  attracted  but 
little  attention.  But  from  the  time  of  parishes  being 
united  in  twenties,  thirties,  or  even  greater  num- 
bers, under  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  the 
affairs  of  each  of  them,  as  regarded  the  poor,  be- 
came a  matter  of  interest  to  the  entire  circle  within 
which  they  were  brought  The  condition  of 
numerous  parishes,  under  one  management^  be- 
came of  necessity  a  matter  of  notoriety ;  and  com- 
parisons as  to  the  different  degrees  of  pauperism 
affecting  them  were  verified  by  the  accoimts  kept 
by  their  common  officers.  Their  various  circum- 
stances came  under  review,  together  with  the 
relations  in  which  the  paupers  relieved  on  their  ac- 
count stood  to  them.  The  same  board  of  guardians 
not  unfrequently  administered  relief  to  appli- 
cants from  parishes  overrun  with  pauperism,  and 
from  others  comparatively  free  from  it.  They  had, 
as  a  common  occurrence,  to  charge  some  parishes 
with  the  support  of  paupers  which,  according  to 
apparent  equity  and  fairness,  ought  to  have  been 


charged  upon  others.  Much  of  .the  business  they 
transacted  showed  that  a  large  portion  of  pauperism 
fell  upon  parishes  from  the  most  capricious  causes. 
The  situation  of  one  parish  attracted  the  vagrant 
poor,  to  whom  it  was  not  convenient  to  visit  those 
more  remotely  situated.  The  suspension  of  em- 
ployment in  a  distant  district  brought  home  to 
another  parish  families  in  destitute  circumstances, 
whose  long  absence  had  deprived  them  of  every 
tie,  except  a  strictly  legal  one,  upon  the  inhabitants. 
A  public  beneficent  institution  or  the  extensive 
practice  of  private  charity  in  a  third  parish  served 
to  invite  indigent  settlers,  finally  to  fall  on  the  Poor- 
rates.  The  erection  in  a  suburban  parish  of  resi- 
dences for  the  richer  families  of  the  adjoining 
prosperous  town  excluded  from  it  the  poor  who 
herded  together  in  some  other  less  favoured  but 
contiguous  parish.  The  first  escaped  with  small 
Poor-rates,  whilst  the  second  was  heavily  taxed.  In 
every  union  these  or  similar  discrepancies  became 
more  or  less  apparent,  and  acquired  for  themselves, 
as  time  went  on,  increasing  notice.  The  questions 
involved  no  longer  remained  of  merely  parochial 
or  local  importance,  but  assumed  a  general  interest 
Tlie  space  occupied  by  topics  connected  with  the 
Poor-law  in  the  public  mind  of  late  years  lias  been 
very  great ;  and  with  regard  to  many  of  them,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  they  have  received  an  un- 
merited degree  of  attention,  compared  with  tlieir 
real  importance.  More  recently  the  interest  in 
these  subjects  Bos  grown  into  a  desire  for  some- 
thing practical  to  be  effected  for  suppressing  the 
anomalies  of  the  law,  and  thereby,  it  is  assumed, 
improving  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  diminish- 
ing the  burden  of  the  rate-payers.  Amongst  the 
schemes  proposed,  some  are  more  remarkable  than 
others  from  their  comprehensiveness,  from  their 
being  fraught  with  greater  dangers  to  the  public 
wants,  or  for  their  possible  real  utility,  and  there- 
fore merit  consideration.  Occasional  reference  to 
questions  of  this  description  will  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  objects  of  this  Review,  which  has  always 
attached  a  serious  importance  to  subjects  relating 
to  the  social  condition  of  the  country. 


EPIGRAM. 

(Faraphraae  from  tlie  Greek  Antliology,  n^  362.) 
A  MERCHANT,  goiug  OUt  tO  SCa, 

Fearful,  as  he  well  might  be, 

Lest  some  evil  should  betide, 

To  a  learned  seer  applied ; 

"Who  thus,  all  doubt  to  dissipate. 

Spoke  the  fixed  decrees  of  Fate : 

"  If  you  a  stout-built  ship  provide, 

Well  rigged,  and  sound  stem,  stem,  and  side. 

With  every  necessary  filled; 

If,  then,  your  pilot  be  well  drilled. 

And  seas  are  calm,  and  winds  are  fair— - 

I,  by  prophetic  ar^  declare 

Safe  you  may  sail  where'er  it  please  you — 

Unless  some  pirate  chance  to  seize  you  T' 
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{CotUinued from  page  113.) 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


lovers'  vows. 
At  tbo  conclusion  of  the  university  session,  Ed- 
"ward  returned  to  Paulton.  He  arrived  by  the 
evening  mail,  and,  as  might  have  been  cxpeeted, 
his  first  act  was  to  walk  along  the  Oraigallan-road, 
knovdng  as,  he  did,  that  Sarah  had  returned  home 
some  week  or  two  before.  He  went  close  np  to 
the  castle,  and  saw  from  the  few  lights  that  the 
family  were  by  themselves.  Was  Sarah  there? 
was  the  anxious  cogitation  of  the  lover;  and  if  there, 
how  could  he  obtain  an  interview?  His  mind 
was  now  made  up  to  brave  all  hazards ;  and  had 
he  lived  in  the  days  of  knight-errantry,  he  might 
have  challenged  champions  by  the  score,  on  the 
supposition  that  Uieir  defeat  held  out  the  slightest 
prospect  of  his  being  able  to  gain  his  object  But 
in  modem  times  anxious  swains  must  try  Btrata- 
gem,  not  passages  of  arms ;  and  in  vain  Edward 
walked  to  and  fro,  cudgelling  his  invention  if  per- 
chance he  could  hit  on  any  means  of  conveying  a 
*  message  to  Sarah,  in  order  to  gain  her  consent  to 
a  secret  meeting.  Had  the  professor's  supper,  or 
the  citizen's  dinner,  or  the  road  interview  been 
enacted  de  novo,  he  would  now  gladly  have 
availed  himself  of  any  of  them ;  but  chances  in 
love,  like  chances  in  war,  do  not  come  at  mere 
bidding.  The  tide,  if  not  taken  at  the  flowing, 
will  not  roll  back  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  in- 
dolent mariner.  Star  after  star  came  out,  till  the 
blue  vault  of  heaven  was  spangled  as  with  silver 
lights,  yet  no  project  sprung  up  in  the  bewildered 
bndn  of  the  ardent  youth.  At  length,  in  sheer 
vacancy  of  thought,  having  accidentally  wandered 
down  the  road  leading  to  Arthur  the  sailor's  cot- 
fage,  he  bethought  himself  of  trying  the  agency  of 
some  of  its  inmates.  On  entering,  he  found,  to  his 
mortification,  that  no  one  was  within  except  the 
little  child  whose  life  he  had  formerly  saved. 

**  Where  is  your  mother,  my  dear?"  said  he,  ad- 
dressing the  litde  one. 

**  Mother  is  out,"  replied  the  girl,  fixing  her 
large  eyes  intently  on  the  stranger. 

"  And  father,  where  is  he  ?" 

**  Father  is  on  the  big  sea ;  and  me  says  mine 
prayers  for  him.'* 

*•  Very  right ;  when  will  mother  be  in  ?  " 

The  child  stared,  and,  after  a  pause,  remarked 
spontaneously,  "  Mother  gi'e  me  mine  supper,  and 
then  Maggie  go  to  hi  bed." 

There  was  hope  here,  for  if  Maggie  had  to  get 
her  supper  and  be  put  to  bed,  Edward  concluded 
that  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  mother  would 
make  her  appearance.  And  he  reasoned  correctly ; 
for,  after  a  brief  space,  Mrs.  Aithur  entered,  and 
recognised  him  instantly. 

"  I  am  come  to  ask  you  a  favour,  Mrs.  Arthur.'* 

**  I  am  so  glad,  sir ;  I'm  sure  I  could  refuse  you 
nothing." 

**  I  wish  you  to  go  to  the  castle  and  give  this 
note  to  Mrs.  Martin,  with  my  earnest  request  that 


she  will  give  it  to  her  young  mistress — ^to  no  one 
else ;  and,  as  she  would  keep  peace  in  the  family, 
that  she  allows  it  to  get  into  no  other  hands  than 
Miss  Graham's." 

^  I  ken  what  you  mean,  sir.    It  is  a  great  pity 

you  did  not  come  sooner ~-Miss  Graham  was  here 

I  hersel'  this  afternoon.      She  often  looks  in  as  she 

passes,  and  she  is  fond  o'  the  bairn,  and  likes  to 

!  hear  me  tell  about  your  kindness  to  me  on  that 

terrible  night" 

*'Ah,  indeed! — do  you  say  so?  I  wish  particu- 
larly to  see  her  to-night ;  if  I  don't  I  shall  not 
have  another  opportunity  for  a  long  time." 

"I'm  sure  she  will  come,  sir.  If  you  will  just 
wait  one  moment  till  I  put  Maggie  to  her  bed,  I 
will  go  up  just  now.** 

Maggie  was  huddled  into  bed,  clothes  and  all; 
and  after  lisping  her  short  devotions,  a  slice  of 
broad  was  put  into  her  hands  for  supper,  and  the 
curtain  slightly  drawn ;  and  Maggie,  trained  to  the 
necessary  obedience  of  a  poor  woman's  child,  con- 
sidered herself  as  disposed  of  for  the  night. 

Mrs.  ArUmr  sped  to  th»  castle,  and  very  easily 
got  access  to  Mrs.  Martin,  who,  with  spectacles  on 
nose,  was  trying  to  sum  up  a  pass-book. 

'*  O  Mrs.  Martin,"  said  the  friendly  envoy,  "Mr. 
Turner  is  outside,  and  he  wants  you  to  give  Miss 
Sarah  this  little  letter.  If  he  does  not  get  a  sight 
of  her  this  night,  he  says  he  never  will.'* 

"Woman,  are  yon  mad?  Do  you  think  I'm 
to  turn  letter-carrier  ?  Did  I  no  nearly  lose  my 
place  in  Lady  Kittlebasket's  by  taking  a  letter 
from  the  dancing-master  to  Miss  Jolian,  and  then 
when  she  eloped  wi*  him  I  was  keepit  in  trouble 
for  a  month  ?  Na,  na ;  nane  o*  your  underhand 
wark  for  me  again  I " 

"  Weel,  Mrs.  Martin,  I've  aflen  heard  ye  say 
that  ye  wad  like  to  do  the  lad  a  good  turn,  if  it 
were  even  for  the  sake  of  Oscar." 

"  Aye,  ye're  richt  there,  lass ;  but,  ye  see,  carry- 
ing letters  is  no  canny." 

"  Weel,  I'll  send  Betsey  up-stairs  to  say  that  I 
want  to  speak  to  her ;  she  left  this  book  when  she- 
was  in  my  house  to-day,  and  when  she  comes  down 
I  will  gi'e  her  the  letter  mysel'." 

^That's  mair  feasible,  like.  Then  I  needna  ken 
onything  about  it." 

Betsey  was  despatched,  and  Sarah  came  down 
stairs. 

"  Please  mem,"  said  Mrs.  Arthur,  putting  the 
note  within  the  board,  "  this  is  a  book  tiiat  you  left 
in  our  house  to-day." 

"  I  intended  it  as  a  present  to  your  little  girl," 
replied  Sarah,  who,  in  common  witli  Betsey  the 
kitchen-maid,  could  not  understand  certain  telegra- 
phic and  mysterious  twitchings  of  the  face  made 
by  Mrs.  Arthur,  with  the  view  of  conveying  the 
idea  that  there  was  a  wheel  within  a  wheel.  "Take 
it  back  again,  Mrs.  Arthur." 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  but  if  ye  would  put  the  bairn's 
name  on  it — " 
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"Oh,  certainly;  but  as  Martha  haa  never  got 
good  pens,  I'll  go  up  stairs  and  do  it.  It  is  a 
pity,  however,  that  you  should  have  come  at  this 
time  of  night  for  such  a  trifle,  when  you  know 
that  I  am  passing  your  door  so  often." 

"  Open  it,  mem ;  open  it  I"  but  the  whisper  was 
lost  on  SaraL  **  The  letter  is  inside,  Mrs.  Martin ; 
run  afler  her,  or  she  may  drop  it." 

Mrs.  Martin  hobbled  after  the  receding  damsel, 
and  catching  her  by  the  skirt,  said  there  was  a 
note  inside  from  Mr.  Turner,  at  which  Barah  gave 
a  low  cry. 

**  I  kent  how  it  would  be,"  said  Martha.  "I  never 
saw  ony  thing  else  happen  in  thae  kind  o*  things. 
For  goodness  sake,  keep  quiet,  or  your  mother 
may  hear  1"  The  note  bore,  "  £.  T.,  at  the  rustic 
bridge.  About  to  leave  the  country."  Sarah  was 
for  running  off  as  she  was,  but  Martha  furnished  a 
shawl,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Mrs.  Arthur  should 
accompany  the  young  lady  to  the  rendezvous,  while 
Martha  should  mount  guard  at  the  door  communi- 
cating with  the  garden.  Sarah  recognised  the 
figure  of  Edward,  and  advanced  without  the  aid 
of  escort  He  silently  seized  her  by  the  hand, 
and  finding  his  pressure  duly  returned,  an  indi* 
cation  not  to  be  despised  either  in  love  or  friend- 
ship, he  became  bold  at  once. 

"  I  have,"  said  he,  "  accepted  an  appointment  in 
an  emigration  ship,  and  am  to  sail  to-morrow; 
and,  as  I  might  never  see  you  again,  I  have  taken 
the  great  liberty  of  asking  you  to  meet  me  in  this 
way." 

Barah  trembled  violently,  which  formed  a  good 
excuse  for  him  throwing  his  cloak  over  her;  a 
movement  which,  by  its  very  familiarity,  greatly 
facilitated  free  communication. 

"  I  may  have  many  hardships  to  encounter ;  but 
if  I  can  only  carry  with  me  the  conviction  that 
you  take  an  interest  in  my  efforts  to  distinguish 
myself,  and  so  be  more  worthy  of  your  notice,  I 
shall  cheerfully  face  every  danger." 

Women  never  like  to  express  their  love  in  so 
many  words ;  and  Sarah,  although  willing,  could 
not  make  a  formal  reply,  but  she  conveyed  her 
meaning  with  equal  success  by  slipping  off  a 
jewelled  ring,  and  putting  it  on  one  of  Edward's 
fingers.  The  sanguine  lover  snatched  a  burning 
kiss  ere  she  was  aware ;  and  historical  truth  re- 
quires that  it  should  be  added  that,  after  this  awful 
warning,  he  took  anotlier  with  less  resistance  on 
her  part  than  many  ladies  would  probably  deem 
prudent;  but  let  the  censorious  only  find  them- 
selves for  the  first  time  alone  with  their  lover,  and 
he  about  to  start  for  Canada,  perhaps  to  "  return  to 
Lochaber  no  more,"  and  then,  if  they  have  the 
heart  to  do  it,  condemn  Sarah  Graham.  Expla- 
nations, and  protestations,  and  vows  of  all  kinds 
were  given  and  received ;  but  we  forbear  chroni- 
cling them,  as  neither  lovers'  letters  nor  lovers' 
conversations  bear  printing.  Mrs.  Arthur  came 
running  down  to  announce  that  supper  was  at>out 
to  be  put  on  tlie  table,  and  that  the  young  lady 
must  return  immediately,  for  fear  of  being  missed. 
They  took  one  more  kiss,  and  tore  themselves 
away. 

Mrs.  Arthur  was  wont  long  after  to  tell  the  story 


to  her  confidential  friends.  ''  Rich  folks  just  court 
tlie  same  as  poor  folks,"  she  would  say.  **  Indeed, 
I  never  saw  my  John  in  his  daftest  days  cut  such 
a  dash  as  Mr.  Turner." 

Next  morning  Edward  made  a  round  of  his 
Paulton  friends,  and  was  graciously  received. 
Mollified  by  his  attentions  to  her  children,  Mrs. 
I^^tzgibbon  declared  that  she  was  sure,  from  the 
very  first  moment  that  she  had  seen  Edward 
Turner,  he  would  come  to  something.  Anthony, 
too,  was  gracious ;  and  while  exhorting  Edward's 
successor,  a  greasy  youtli  of  little  promise,  to  be 
sure  to  wash  his  hands  every  morning,  subjoined, 
by  way  of  encouragement,  that  if  he  would  pick 
up  he  would  make  a  man  of  him,  as  he  had  done 
of  Mr.  Turner.  Anthony  was  not  so  gracious 
when  he  met  Edward  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Hayes's,  to 
whom  he  had  delivered  a  letter  from  Hodges. 
He  could  bear  no  rival  near  that  throne,  and  could 
scarcely  be  consoled  with  the  reflection  that  he  was 
to  sail  that  same  evening ;  for  might  a  legacy  not 
be  left  him  as  well  away  as  if  at  home  ?  Edward 
also  called  on  Ludovicko,  but  did  not  find  him  at 
home.  In  his  stead  he  was  received  by  Morison, 
who  treated  him  very  drily. 

*'  So  you  are  going  to  be  surgeon,  after  only 
one  year's  study,  are  you?"  asked  the  foster- 
brother. 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  think  that  a  su£Bcient  amount  of  study 
to  tamper  with  human  life  ?" 

"  Why,  no ;  but  in  general  emigrant-ships  do 
not  carry  surgeons,  and  I  had  some  little  experi- 
ence in  Dr.  Fitzgibbon's." 

"  Ah,  yes ;  I  had  forgot.  You  cured  the  Craig- 
allan  brute." 

''Yes;  and  sometimes  other  species  of  that 
gender,  of  the  biped  order,  when  they  were  out 
over-nights." 

"  Well,  if  you  have  prescribed  soda-water  to  me 
occasionally,  you  need  not  be  so  touchy !  What  is 
the  name  of  your  ship  ?" 

"  The  BriUiantr 

"Who  is  the  master?' 

*'  Barker  of  this  town." 

"  What,  Tommy  Barker  ?  I  shall  have  a  spoke 
in  your  wheel,  then,  my  boy  I — (the  latter  being  a 
mental  ejaculation.)  Well,  goodbye.  Turner.  I'm 
glad  to  see  you  turning  out  so  well.  I  suppose 
the  old  woman,  your  mother,  will  be  getting 
proud  of  you." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Edward,  reddening.  "  A 
person  of  her  education  would  probably  think 
more  of  me  if  I  were  in  some  more  prominent 
position." 

''  Ah  I  you  are  getting  ashamed  of  her,  I  sup- 
pose." 

''  No ;  she  was  to  meet  me  here,  by  express 
appointment,  before  I  sailed." 

"Which  appointment  you  take  care  not  to 
keep." 

"  Morison,  you  are  quite  insulting  I  I  certainly 
should  have  been  here  some  days  before  in  order 
to  have  met  her,  but  the  delay  was  owing  to  no 
fault  of  mine." 

"  Well,  it  is  no  matter;  the  affection  that  ahe 
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filioulcl  have  showed  to  yon  she  threw  upon  me, 
for  poeitively  I  had  more  of  her  attention  than 
vaa  quite  oonveiamt" 

^  Hold,  Moriaon !  otherwise  I  may  be  tempted 
to  do  what  I  may  afterwards  he  aony  for.  You 
know  that  tlie  eare  bestowed  on  you  by  my 
mother  was  much  more  than  the  pittance  paid  by 
your  uncle  ^ititled  you  to,  and  it  is  unfeeling  and 
nnmanly  to  speak  to  her  sou  in  that  strain !" 

''Pittance,  sir!  So  long  as  my  mother  was 
payee  tlie  allowaace  was  mof^  handsome;  and 
knowing  that,  my  uncle  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  perpetuate  a  bad  custom.  Besides,  did  he  not 
patronise  you?" 

*'  Of  me  you  may  speak  as  yon  like ;  but  dare 
j^gain  to  speak  of  my  mother  in  tiiat  tone,  and 
yon  shall  repent  it !" 

•*  What  will  you  do  ?*' 

**  What  any  man  of  spirit  would  do  in  the  cir- 
^mmstances — ^knock  you  down  1'' 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  allow  you  to  do  that?" 

**  You  have  it  in  your  power  to  allow  mo  to 
malvc  the  experiment." 

Edward's  flushed  face,  dilated  nostrils,  and  flash* 
ing  eye,  showed  that  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with ; 
4uid  although  Morison  was,  of  the  two,  the  possessor 
of  most  physical  force,  yet,  bebg  of  the  bully 
order,  he  quailed  before  such  an  antagonist. 

"Do  you  suppose,  Turner,"  said  he,  after  a 
pause, ''  that  I  would  fight  in  a  place  of  business  ? 
It  may  be  the  fashion  with  students,  but  not  with 
^o^Ti-up  people.*' 

'^  I  do  not  want  to  fight,"  replieil  Edward,  "and 
sever  fought  in  all  my  life,  and  well  you  know  it 
irom  the  many  times  that  in  boyliood  I  allowed 
you  to  strike  me  with  impunity.  I  am  not  a  boy 
now,  and  will  not,  on  any  pretence,  allow  you  to 
treat  me  otherwise  than  on  terms  of  perfect 
^qunlity." 

"  That's  a  good  joke !  A  labourer's  bob.  equal  to 
•me,  a  gentleman  bom  I  I  tell  you,  Edward,  you 
may  make  old  Hodges,  and  people  in  their  dotage, 
believe  you  clever,  but  the  world  will  never  regard 
you  as  a  gentleman." 

"  I'm  perfectly  indifferent  on  that  score,"  said 
Edward,  with  a  good-humoured  sneer.  "  Your 
world  is  not  my  world;  and  if  I  receive  the 
4ipproval  of  those  whom  I  esteem,  the  censures  of 
thoae  who  are  your  idols  will  not  disturb  me 
much." 

''And  yet,  with  all  your  philosophy,  you  aspire 
to  the  money  of  Sarah  Graham !" 

"  'Tis  false,  sir  I  I  never  aspired  to  her  money. 
It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  those  who  are  rich 
4aid  noble  at  the  same  time,  that  all  attentions  arc 
apt  to  be  construed  into  the  love  of  pelf;  but  Miss 
Oraham  knows  that  I  prize  her  from  higher 
motives.'' 

"  So  you  do  prize  her,  do  you  ? — and  she  knows 
It,  does  she  ?" 

Edward  now  saw,  when  too  late,  that  in  his  ex- 
•citement  he  had  said  too  much ;  but  he  attempted 
to  recover  himself.  "  Yes,  I  repeat  that  she 
knows  that  I  prize  her  and  every  young  lady  of 
mind  whose  position  in  society  is  above  my  own. 
JDuring  my  residence  in  Bt  David's,  I  had  frequent 


opportunities  o(  addressing  her ;  but  I  scorned  to 
lay  myself  open  to  the  imputation  of  being  a  for- 
tune-hunter, or  her  to  the  risk  of  scandal  in  form- 
ing a  low  connexion." 

"  It  is  well  tliat  you  have  given  over  your  old 
tricks;  for, mark  me,  Edward!" — and  here  the  native 
ferocity  of  Morison,  long  kept  dowTi  during  the 
conversation,  burst  out  with  volcanic  fury — "I 
have  a  penchant  towards  Miss  Graham  myself,  and 
I  care  not  who  knows  it ;  and  be  he  high  or  low 
who  til  warts  me,  by  the  heaven  above,  he  shall 
make  no  progress  so  long  as  a  drop  of  blood  is  in 
my  body !  I  care  not  although  tiie  scaflbld  waited 
mc  the  first  moment  after  vengeance  1  Give  me  but 
vengeance — give  me  but  to  know  the  man  who 
loves  her,  and,  above  all,  whom  she  loves  in  her 
turn,  and  his  doom  is  sealed^  although  I  should 
have  to  search  for  him  in  hell-fire !" 

"  Has  Miss  Graham  ever  given  you  any  encou- 
ragement, that  you  would  madly  do  battle  in  the 
murderous  way  ?" 

"  No !"  roared  Morison.  "  She  never  gave  me 
any  encouragement ;  on  the  contrary,  she  has  ever 
discouraged  me.  I  liate  her  for  that ;  and  I  shall 
hate  those  whom  she  nmy  encourage.  Look  you, 
therefore,  well  to  yourself.  She  has  odd  notions, 
exactly  of  your  stamp,  and  affects  to  despise  riches ; 
but  neither  you  nor  she,  nor  any  created  being, 
shall  despiee  me  witli  impunity." 

"  I  have  heard  you  patiently,"  replied  Edward, 
**  and  I  regard  all  your  grimace  as  mere  theatrical 
trick,  altogether  unbefitting  any  person  in  their 
sober  senses.  Oh,  you  need  not  rave  and  foam, 
or  tear  your  pas^ns  to  tatters.  I  shall  do  in 
my  matters  of  gallantry  precisely  as  I  tlihik  fiit ; 
and  if  you  will  interfere,  remember  that  there  are 
jails  and  lunatic-asylums  for  the  obstreperous. 
Farewell." 

"Dog!"  growled  Morison,  as  he  ground  his 
teeth  in  fury. 

As  Edward  went  out,  a  gentleman  of  foreign 
appearance  entered  the  office,  and  familiarly  tapped 
Morison  on  the  shoulder.  The  latter  crossly  re- 
sented the  caressing ;  but  the  stranger,  not  heeding 
the  repulse,  carelessly  throw  himself  into  a  chair. 

"  \N'hat  is  your  business,  sir  ?"  asked  Morison,  in 
a  churlish  tone. 

"  Ah,  good !  very  good !  very  good  indeed !  If 
Mr.  Morison  does  not  know  me,  who  should?'* 

"What,  Wainright!" 

"  The  same,  my  dear  sir  I" 

"  I  did  not  expect  you  so  soon." 

"  Neitlier  did  I  expect  to  come  so  soon,  but  a 
remark  in  your  note  has  made  me  expedite  mat- 
ters; and  as  I  do  not  care  about  being  known 
here,  I  puss  for  Monsieur  Tournaire,  dentist. 
Visit  me  professionally  this  evening  at  the  *  Royal 
Oak,'  and  I  shall  imfold  my  plans.  But  in  your 
ear,  Morison.  You  ore  not  a  good  accomplice ;  you 
are  too  violent ;  all  you  Scotchmen  are.  You  aro 
perpetually  after  having  and  hacking  with  broad- 
sword and  claymore ;  whereas,  if  you  would  only 
use  the  small  French  rnpier,  or  stiletto,  you  could 
pink  your  adversary  more  eflectually,  and  in  half 
the  time." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 
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''I  mean  that  yon  fihonld  not  get  into  ench 

fnriouB  paflsions." 

"  That  creatare  was  my  hated  rival,  Turner  I" 
"  All  the  more  necessity  for  yoar  keeping  cool. 

Set  off  policy  against  pistols,  and  you  may  fight  any 


man. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  8BA. 


Edward  was  under  no  pressing^  necessity  to 
embark  on  board  the  emigrant  ship,  but  he  was 
induced  to  do  so  for  two  reasons ;  first,  he  could 
make  no  academic  prog^ress  in  his  studies  during 
summer;  and,  secondly,  he  could  not  brook  the 
idea  of  being  dependant  on  Hodges  during  the 
recess.  He  calculated  on  being  home  in  time  for 
the  winter  course ;  and  the  voyage,  besides  giving 
him  experience  in  his  adopted  profession,  would 
enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  the  world,  and  gpra- 
tify  a  passion  for  travelling  that  had  early  been 
developed.  The  owners  of  the  vessel  were  not 
partici^r  about  the  skill  which  they  might  obtain, 
provided  it  could  be  procured  at  a  dheap  rate. 
Tlie  carrying  of  a  medical  officer  was  a  good  point 
in  advertising,  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  that 
induced'them  to  secure  the  services  of  one ;  and 
Edward  suited  the  purpose  well,  as  he  undertook 
the  duty  on  terms  which  might  not  have  tempted 
more  advanced  practitioners. 

The  first  day  on  board  well-nigh  satiated 
Edward  of  voyaging.  Although  a  passable  day 
on  land,  it  was  rough  at  sea,  there  being  an  uneasy 
broken  swell,  which  caused  considerable  lurching, 
and,  from  the  position  of  the  wind,  bade  fair  to 
denote  bad  weather.  The  emigrants  were  almost 
all  sea-sick ;  and  being  but  recently  on  board,  and 
without  arrangement  of  their  stores,  they  were 
sprawling  in  every  direction,  and  obstructing  the 
seamen  in  the  management  of  the  vessel.  Edward 
was  sick  among  the  rest;  and  the  sailors  made 
themselves  merry  at  the  idea  of  a  doctor  being 
unable  to  cure  himself.  The  confusion  was  at  its 
height  when  the  voice  of  the  captain  was  heard 
above  the  dashing  of  the  sea,  the  whistling  of  the 
wind,  and  the  cries  of  the  emigrants,  male  and 
female,  adult  and  infantine.  Tommy  Barker  was 
a  little  square  Dutch-built  man.  His  face  was 
decidedly  good,  barring  a  very  heavy  under-lip ; 
but  then  his  neck  was  so  short,  his  shoulders  round, 
and  his  legs  bandy,  that  the  facial  lineaments  had 
little  effect  in  modifying  the  unprepossessing  aspect 
of  his  general  appearance.  Tommy's  hat  appeared 
to  rest  on  his  shoulders,  not  his  head ;  pressed  down 
behind,  and  raised  unduly  before,  with  thin  black 
hair  streaming  from  underneath,  it  was  a  perpetual 
phenomenon  that  it  did  not  blow  off.  How  it  was 
stuck  on  nobody  knew ;  but  true  it  was  that  in 
gales  of  wind,  when  all  the  crew  had  to  strap 
down  their  north-westers  with  bow-lines,  and  even 
then  could  scarcely  keep  them  on,  the  captain's 
head  was  somehow  so  crammed  into  his  hat  that, 
blow  high,  blow  low,  there  it  stuck,  and  stuck  so 
firmly  that  the  mainmaBt  itself  was  more  likely  to 
go  than  that  mysterious  hat  Tommy's  hat  was 
an  adjunct  of  himself;  whether  he  used  it  as  a 


nightcap  was  not  known,  but  he  was  never  seen 
without  it.  When  he  went  to  bed  the  door  of  hi» 
cabin  was  bolted,  and  no  mortal  message  could 
make  him  rise  to  undo  the  fastening.  Blessed 
with  hmga  of  great  volume,  he  could  convene 
through  deal  boards,  or  Memel  logs  for  that  matter. 
And,  indeed.  Tommy  rather  liked  to  talk  with  his. 
officers  when  they  were  outside  and  he  in  bed ;  for 
while  he  spoke  with  the  voice  of  a  stentor,  and 
they,  too,  with  tolerable  loudness,  he  always  pre- 
tended that  he  did  not  hear  them,  and  a  desperate- 
business  it  was  to  get  a  message  sent  to  Giptaia 
Thomas  through  the  panels  of  the  door.  WheiL 
not  in  bed,  Tommy  always  bent  himself  over  the: 
fire,looking  earnestly  into  it  with  his  little  twinkling; 
coal  eyes,  and  occasionally  rubbing  his  dumpy 
mutton  hands.  Such  was  the  captain  who  stood 
on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  BrUUant,  as,  with  out- 
stretched canvas,  she  was  heaving  and  toiling 
through  a  troubled  sea,  as  if  in  despair  of  ever 
reaching  Canada.  Tommy  swept  the  deck,  the? 
horizon,  and  the  rigging  with  a  frowning  look,, 
and  at  length  bawled  out — 

'*  Mate  a-hoy !  Clear  the  decks  of  the  land- 
lubbers, and  put  them  under  hatches  f 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Who  have  we  here  T  giving  the  prostrate  per- 
son of  Edward  a  shove  widihis  foot 

"  The  doctor,  sir." 

"  Doctor-fellow  T*  roared  Tommy ;  "  I  say,  you 
doctor-fellow,  I  want  you  T' 

Edward,  without  well  knowing  what  he  did,  fol- 
lowed the  commander  into  his  cabin.  Tommy 
produced  some  flour  and  currants,  and,  putting  thenk 
down  before  Edward,  told  him  to  bake  some  cakes,, 
and  to  set  about  it  immediately,  as  he  wished  them. 
for  supper,  and  liked  to  eat  them  cold  with  fresh, 
butter. 

**WTio  do  you  take  me  for?"  asked  Edward  iib 
perfect  amazement 

"  The  doctor,  to  be  sure." 

'*'And  do  you  think.  Captain,  that  it  is  the  doctor's* 
duty  to  bake  cakes?" 

"  The  doctor-fellow  before  you  did  so." 

"  But  I  will  not  do  so." 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?"  asked  Tommy,  in. 
his  turn. 

"Yes,  the  captain." 

"Then,"  added  Tommy  with  an  oath,  "wh)r 
don't  you  obey  orders?" 

"  Because  I  came  on  board  to  attend  to  the  sick.'^ 
♦  "  Sick !  Do  you  suppose  that  we  allow  people  to 
get  sick  on  board  ship?  I  am  captain  here,  and 
every  man  must  obey  me,  whoever  he  is,  or  what- 
ever I  may  bid  him  do.  Besides,  you  are  not  a 
regular  doctor,  or  if  you  were  it's  all  a  sham  getting 
doctors  of  any  kind — a  bait  to  catch  green  emi- 
grants.   Get  Uie  cakes  ready,  sir !" 

Edward  made  no  reply.  Tommy  went  up  the- 
companion-stairs  to  give  orders  on  deck,  and  the 
doctor  was  left  with  his  head  leaning  on  the  table,, 
still  heavily  oppressed  with  sickness.  After  remain- 
ing in  this  posture  some  time,  he  thought  the  fresh, 
air  of  the  deck  would  be  in  his  favour,  and  in  an. 
hour  he  followed  Tommy. 

"  Have  you  baked  them  ?*'  said  the  commander. 
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•No,  and  don't  intend  doing  it" 

Tommy  beckoned  to  the  carpenter,  and  whis- 
pered, "  Build  up  half  a  foot  of  the  doctor-fellow*B 
bed  at  the  bottom." 

At  this  moment,  a  sailor  called  Tommy's  atten- 
tion to  a  small  craft  bearing  down  upon  them, 
in  the  direction  of  the  town,  and  her  appearance 
attracted  general  observation.  The  hull  was  en- 
tirely black,  the  rigging  rakish,  and  the  whole 
build  so  slight  and  sharply  formed  that  she 
seemed  to  dance  upon  the  water.  Tommy  envied 
her  the  enjoyment  of  the  wind  that  was  against 
him,  and  having  satisfied  himself  that  she  was  for 
Paulton,  he  suddenly  asked  Edward  who  drew  his 
half-pay  at  home  during  the  voyage. 

"  My  mother,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Yacht  a-hoy ! — ^yacht  I  yacht  a-hoy !"  and  cer- 
tainly Tommy  hailed  in  gallant  style,  but  in  vain, 
so  £Bir  as  the  yacht  was  concerned.  Nearer  inspec- 
tion showed  her  to  be  something  like  a  private 
pleasure-boat ;  but  nobody  could  be  seen  on  board 
except  two  negroes,  one  of  whom,  at  the  helm,  paid 
not  the  slightest  attention  to  Tommy's  thundering 
appeals,  while  the  other,  as  if  in  derision  of  the 
little  man,  danced  on  deck  and  sung  a  negro  song, 
with  the  most  minute  attention  to  the  antics  that 
usually  accompany  that  species  of  vocal  melody. 
As  the  vessels  came  abreast  of  each  other,  Tommy 
resumed  operations  with  redoubled  energy.  "  Quas- 
sia I  I  say,  black  fellow !  Ill  give  yoa  five 
shillings  to  carry  a  message  into  Paulton :  a  land- 
lubber here  has  matinied — I  want  to  stop  his  home- 
P&y>  you  black  thief !" 

The  dancing  nigger  paid  no  further  attention  to 
Tommy's  importunity,  except  changing  his  tune, 
and  the  spectators  were  regaled  with  a  verse  of  the 
ditty  commencing — 

**  Possum  up  the  gum-tree, 
Up  it  ffo,  up  it  go ! 
Racoon  m  tbe  willow, 
Down  below,  down  below !" 

Tommy  was  sadly  mortified  at  his  failure ;  and, 
although  nobody  dared  to  laugh  in  his  face,  it  was 
plain  that  there  was  a  leer  in  the  eye  of  the  whole 
ship's  company,  from  the  mate  down  to  the  cabin- 
boy.    Night  drew  on,  and  Edward  was  shown  into 
his  bed,  which  was  off  the  stair  leading  to  the  deck. 
The  situation  was  exposed,  but,  thoroughly  worn 
out,  Edward  was  glad  to  tumble  into  it   On  trying 
to  stretch  out  his  weary  limbs,  he  found  the  length 
contracted  so  much  that  his  feet  touched  the  bottom 
most  unpleasantly,  and  he  could  not  sleep  the 
whole  night   Next  morning  he  complained  to  the 
mate,  but  was  referred  by  him  to  llie  captain,  as 
the  redresser  of  all  gprievances.  Soon  after.  Tommy 
sent  a  boy  to  him  with  a  bag  of  flour  and  the 
currants,  and  again  Edward  declined  the  office  of 
chief  baker.   At  night,  he  found  his  bed  shortened 
so  much  that  his  knees  almost  came  in  contact  with 
the  top,  and  he  saw  that  he  was  the  victim  of  per- 
secution, and  that  the  captain  had  taken  this  strange 
method  of  inducing  him  to  surrender.  The  second 
morning  he  got  a  light,  and  with  a  hammer  and 
chisel  endeavoured  to  remove  the  obstruction ;  but 
tbe  carpenter  came  to  him,  and  civilly  asked  him 
to  return  his  tools,  as  he  was  not  permitted  to  lend 


them.  Edward  then  borrowed  some  instruments 
of  one  of  the  emigrants,  and  anew  proceeded  to 
work,  but  was  interrupted  by  Tommy. 

**  Do  you  mean,"  said  he,  **  to  break  up  the  ship 
and  send  us  all  to  Davy's  locker  ?  Put  down  your 
hammer,  sir,  or  I'll  have  you  tied  liand  and  foot 
and  flung  into  the  fore  hatch,  as  a  warning  to  the 
crew  against  mutiny." 

'*  Captain  Barker,"  replied  Edward,  "  on  a  point 
like  this  I  obey  you,  because  you  are  my  superior 
officer,  and  wherever  your  commands  are  at  all 
reasonable  I  shall  comply  with  them.  But  as  you 
have,  in  the  presence  of  your  men  and  also  in  that 
of  your  passengers,  been  pleased  to  mention  me  in 
connexion  with  mutiny,  I  think  it  right  publicly 
to  declare  that  I  was  engaged  as  surgeon  to  this 
vessel,  that  the  captain  has  taken  a  spite  at  me 
because  I  will  not  act  as  his  cook,  and  luis  lowered 
himself  so  far  as  to  take  the  poor  revenge  of  making 
my  bed  uninhabitable.  You  all  see  that  he  >vill 
not  allow  me  to  alter  it  ;I  must  sleep  somewhere,, 
and  have  accordingly  resolved  to  make  my  bed 
amongst  the  passengers." 

All  present  seemed  to  feel  for  Edward;  and 
Tommy,  somewhat  crest-fallen  and  without  utter- 
ing a  word,  ran  down  to  his  cabin. 

The  weather  continuing  rough.  Tommy  ordered 
down  the  hatches  on  the  poor  emigrants  much 
oftener  than  Edward  deemed  safe  for  them,  and  h& 
determined  on  bringing  the  subject  above  board. 
Touching  his  hat  respectfully  to  Tommy,  he  ad- 
dressed him  one  day  on  the  quarterdeck : — 
"  Captain,  if  you  please — " 
"  I  don't  please,"  said  Tommy  pettishly. 
''  A  good  many  of  the  passengers  are  ill !" 
"  Well,  cure  them  I    I  suppose  you  have  plenty 
of  jalap?" 

"  I  am  afraid  they  are  ill  in  consequence  of  the 
hatches  being  so  often  down ;  tliey  don't  get  enough 
of  air." 

"  And  you  would  let  the  hatches  be  open  to  give 
them  plenty  of  water,  would  you  ?"  inquired 
Tommy,  with  a  sneer. 

"  I  know  there  is  a  difficulty.  Captain ;  but  if 
holes  were  pierced  in  the  hatches — " 
**  Pierce  hatches,  sir !  are  you  mad?" 
"  Well,  at  least,  don't  put  on  the  tarpaulin." 
"  ril  put  on  what  I  like.   I  know  better  than  you 
do.    The  liatches  and  tarpaulin  keep  them  warm.*^ 
"  But  consider,  sir,  there  is  no  change  of  air." 
*'Tl\  consider  nothing  !"    and  so  ended    the 
colloquy. 

Tommy  was  not  naturally  cruel,  but  he  was 
arbitrary,  and  his  ill-will  to  Edward  might  have 
made  him  go  great  lengtlis ;  but  in  insisting  on 
closing  up  ^e  hatches  he  was  not  really  aware  of 
the  mischief  he  was  doing.  Better  educated  per- 
sons than  him,  both  on  land  and  sea,  were,  and  still 
are,  ignorant  of  the  danger  of  closing  up  human 
dwellings  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  giving  warmth; 
but  we  shall  not  philosophise. 

Edward  made  himself  tolerably  at  home  among 
the  emigrants,  who  were  most  grateful  for  hi& 
attentions ;  and  he  gradually  became  a  favourite 
among  the  crew,  although,  from  being  sent  to 
Coventry  by  Tommy,  they  could  not  openly  show 
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him  any  sympathy.  By<-aiid**by6  a  dead  calm 
oame  on,  which  lasted  several  days,  and  most 
thoroughly  wore  out  tlie  patience  of  all  on  board. 
Other  ships  were  seen  around,  but  not  within  hail, 
and  the  same  objects  seen  day  after  day  made  time 
hang  heavy,  and  existence  itself  to  become  weari- 
some. Edward  busied  himself  with  experiments 
and  reading,  and  with  such  resources  did  not  find 
himself  such  a  prey  to  ennui  as  the  rest  Tommy, 
as  usual,  sat  over  Uie  fire,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
rarely  coming  on  deck  except  to  scold.  One 
afternoon,  while  sitting  among  the  emigrants, 
Edward  happened  to  look  at  his  small  mariue 
barometer,  and  found  that  the  mercury  had  sud- 
denly fallen.  Thinking  that  some  accident  had 
happened  to  the  instrument,  he  examined  it  atten- 
tively, and  again  saw  the  metal  undergoing  con- 
siderable agitation,  and  at  length  permanently 
settle  down  at  the  lowest  figure.  Satisfied  that 
this  betokened  an  extraordinary  change  of  weather, 
he  went  on  deck  in  order  to  conmiunicate  his  sus« 
picions;  but  on  ascending,  appearances  so  much 
belied  the  prognostication  that  he  hesitated  to 
communicate  his  fears.  Tlie  sky  was  pure  and 
cloudless ;  the  sails  hung  loosely  on  the  masts ;  not 
a  breath  of  air  stirred,  and  floating  pieces  of  wood 
which  had  been  observed  hovering  beside  the  ship 
for  days  still  kept  their  places.  Nevertheless, 
Edward  knew  that  mercurial  warnings  were  not 
to  be  despised,  and  he  accordingly  mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  the  captain,  who  happened  to  be 
on  deck  at  the  time. 

"So  you  keep  a  gasometer,  do  you?"  said 
Tommy,  who  had  a  profound  contempt  for  scien- 
tific applications,  and  who  very  likely  would  have 
tabooed  the  compass  itself  had  it  been  an  instru- 
ment introduced  in  his  own  day.  "  I  say,  mate,  the 
doctor-fellow  says  we  are  going  to  have  a  storm ! — 
isn't  that  a  good  joke  ?" 

The  mate  grinned,  and  so  did  the  sailors  within 
hearing.  Accustomed  to  their  own  weather-indi- 
cators, they  were  quite  intolerant,  in  the  style  of 
Tommy,  of  instruments  for  the  express  purpose. 

**  I  wish,"  ejaculated  Tommy,  **  that  we  had  the 
wind.  My  eye  1  if  we  should  not  run  before  it  I 
Ho,  there  I  up  with  the  moon-rakers  and  sky- 
scraper, the  studding-sails  and  every  inch  of 
canvas  that  you  can  get  hold  of!  And,  d'ye  hear? 
fling  water  on  the  sails  to  fill  them  up,  and  catch 
all  die  doctor-fellow's  squall  I" 

Edward  had  some  difficulty  in  submitting  to  so 
much  sarcasm ;  but  he  went  below,  and  advised 
the  emigrants  to  prepare  for  the  impending  catas- 
trophe. Amongst  them  he  was  regarded  as  an 
oracle ;  and  under  his  advice  and  direction  they 
commenced  lashing  fast  their  trunks  and  appurte- 
nances, lest,  in  the  event  of  a  hurricane,  the  rolling 
of  the  vessel  might  upset  repositories,  and  either 
break  them  up  and  scatter  their  contents,  or  cause 
them  to  do  damage  to  the  persons  of  the  emigrants 
themselves.  Having  made  all  tight  between  decks, 
Edward  next  contrive-d  to  insert  some  bolts,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  hatches  from  being  fastened  down 
too  close,  as  he  was  sure,  in  the  event  of  a  squall, 
that  Tommy  would  resort  to  his  usual  expedient 
All  being  now  ready,  he  went  up  to  wateh  pro- 


gress. Some  of  the  more  intelligent  emigrants 
accompanied  him ;  and  as  no  perceptible  change 
had  yet  taken  place  in  the  weather,  the  jeers  of  the 
sailors  were  louiler  than  ever.  Tommy  had  heard 
of  the  iNreparations  made  by  the  emigrants,  and  was 
most  facetious  as  to  tlieir  absurdity;  and  made 
many  jokes  about  the  cowardice  of  land-lubbers. 

At  length  the  sun  set  amongst  black  clouds, 
which  caused  the  man  at  the  helm  to  shrug  his 
shoulders,  as  a  clear  sun-setting  is  regarded  by 
seamen  as  a  good  omen ;  then  a  white  swell  was 
seen  rising  in  the  distant  horizon,  a  bluish  taint 
was  developed  in  the  atmosphere,  and  an  oppres- 
sive kind  of  closeness  was  felt  by  the  ou-lookers ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  the  stormy  petrel  swept  post  the 
vessel. 

"  'Fore  George !"  said  the  man  at  the  wheel, 
"  tho  doctor  was  right  I  There  goes  one  of  Mother 
Carey's  chickens  I" 

Tommy  did  not  like  the  indications ;  l)ut  his 
pride  was  concerned,  and  he  pretended  not  to  be 
aware  of  anything  unusual.  The  horizontal-crested 
waves  came  nearer,  and  heralded  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  which  the  sailors  thought  would  strike 
the  vessel's  starboard-side ;  and  ^ey  trembled  for 
the  consequences  with  so  much  canvas  stretched. 
But,  as  if  to  show  the  eccentricity  of  the  coming 
storm,  the  white  swell,  when  within  a  knot  or  two 
of  the  broadside,  dropped  astern,  and  wheeling 
round  with  a  semi-circular  modon,  the  wind  came 
upon  the  sails  and  the  stem.  The  Bi-il^nt 
yielded  to  the  impulse  almost  immediately,  and 
plunged  on  with  great  rapidity. 

"  Take  down  the  upper  sails,  sir  ?"  said  the  mate, 
trying  to  prompt  Tommy. 

**  No,  sir ;  we've  wanted  wind  long  enough  not 
to  take  advantage  of  it  when  it  comes." 

The  sailors  thought  Tommy  mad;  but,  well 
disciplined,  they  said  nothing.  Meanwhile  the 
vessel's  timbers  began  to  groan,  the  upper  masts 
bent  like  t^igs,  and  the  horizon  got  blacker  and 
blacker;  while  the  sough  of  the  wind  assumed 
that  steady  whistling  sound  which  betokens  pro- 
gressive increase  of  intensity.  Tommy  cast  a 
maddening  glare  on  the  darkening  prospect,  and 
at  last  gave  the  word  to  take  down  the  upper 
canvas. 

*'  Bare  poles  would  have  been  nearer  the  tiling  i" 
growled  the  mate. 

The  wind,  however,  saved  the  trouble  of  manual 
operation;  for  smasli  went  Tommy's  royal-masts 
the  moment  that  the  men  were  ascending  the 
rigging. 

**  Down  with  the  topgallant-sails,"  cried  Tommy, 
now  alarmed,  **  and  clear  away  the  broken  gear !" 

The  men  went  up;  but,  while  in  the  act  of 
winding  up  the  fore-topgallant-sail,  the  yard  was 
blown  o£f,  and  with  it  two  adhering  men. 

"  About  ship !"  roared  Tommy ;  but,  at  the  rate 
it  was  going,  this  was  no  easy  matter.  However, 
^e  was  got  about ;  and  as  the  men  clung  to  the 
spar,  and  were  seen  above  the  surface,  they  were 
picked  up  after  considerable  delay.  The  gale 
increasing,  the  main-topgallant-mast  went  next; 
and  Tommy  now  ordered  bare  poles,  but  too  late 
for  his  foretop-sail,  which  burst  from  the  blocks, 
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and  in  a  iiiw  mmntes  was  split  into  ribbbns. 
Tommy  got  frantic ;  the  putting  of  the  ship  into 
right  trim  was  now  becoming  not  only  a  work  of 
dioigery  bnt  almost  of  impossibility.  Still  the  men 
laboured  hard,  and  Tommy,  now  duly  olive  to  the 
danger,  took  the  wisest  precautions  that  the  cir- 
cmnstanceB  would  permk.  The  landsmen  were 
below,  the  sails  taken  in  so  far  as  they  were  not 
already  blown  out»  the  masts  struck  so  far  as  they 
were  not  already  broken  away ;  but  all  that  Tommy 
and  his  men  coidd  do  was  but  small  in  comparison 
with  the  devastation  caused  by  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments. Although  generally  the  BnlUani  answered 
the  helm,  she  was  so  much  out  of  sorts  on  this 
stonny  night  that  the  steersman  kept  her  head  to  the 
wind  with  the  utmost  difficulty ;  and  as  the  wind 
itself  did  not  steadily  blow  from  one  point,  but 
eddied  about  considerably,  the  danger  often  was 
imminent  either  of  foundering  or  of  being  eap- 
siwd  on  her  beam^ends.  The  emigrants  below 
were  kept  in  a  dreadful  state  of  suspense;  the 
noise  above  them  was  load  and  incessant^  and  the 
din  of  flailing  spars  and  the  dragging  of  chains, 
iningling  widi  the  cracking  of  the  wind  and  noise 
of  the  sea,  kept  up  such  an  appalling  concert  of 
discordance  that,  what  with  the  restless  rolling 
and  tossing,  the  poor  victims  scarcely  knew  if 
they  were  on  the  top  of  the  water  or  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  About  midnight  a  side  hatch  was 
opened,  and  a  sailor  hailed  for  the  doctor  to  attend 
the  captain,  whose  head  had  been  laid  open  by  a 
falling  block. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE     TEMPTER     AGAIN. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Morison  went  to  the 
*  Royal  Oak  Hotel,"  to  consult  Monsieur  Tour- 
naire,  the  French  dmitist  After  examining  his 
teeth,  the  artist  declared  that  "  if  do  stumps  were 
remove,  his  grande  puz^ilano  would  make  Monsieur 
eat  and  spe^  as  good  as  eber." 

«  Will  it  take  long  to  do  ?' 

^  Bah ! — not  two  hour  of  de  night  I  You  get 
stumps  out  instantere,  den  de  puz^ilano  go  in,  and 
den  it  harden;  and  den,  to  show  that  I  not  big 
villain,  you  stop  and  take  "pe^t  soupS  wid  me. 
Den  you  speak  to  all  your  friends  that  I  good 
dentist" 

This  arrangement  was  contrived  by  Wainright^ 
in  order  that  the  people  about  the  hotel  might  not 
be  surprised  at  Morison  stopping  long  with  a 
stranger ;  and  on  the  table  being  cleared,  and  wine 
put  down,  Wainnght's  grand  plot  came  to  be 
unfolded. 

''  You  know,"  said  that  worthy,  "  that  you  wrote 
me  of  a  grand  party  which  was  to  dine  at  Craig- 
allan  on  8aturday  fortnight,  and,  among  others, 
you  said  that  Day,  of  the  Ship  Bank,  was  to  be 
there.  The  information  has  brought  me  here ;  for 
the  little  business  that  J  told  you  of  is  in  con- 
nexion with  that  respectable  establishment  It  has 
a  stock  of  bullion  on  hand  by  far  too  large  for  the 
circulation  of  a  small  community  like  this;  and 

80—" 

"  Yon  intfflid  relieving  it  of  its  surplus  rest  ?" 


*  Preciselv  so." 

*'  It  is  a  hazardous  undertaking ;  and  Til  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it" 

''Hazardous  it  may  be  with  me,  my  good 
fellow ;  for  if  I  get  nothing  but  nasty  Scotch  notes, 
the  payment  will  be  so  soon  stopped,  that  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  get  them  changed ;  but  with  you  it  is  a 
certain  investment  You  shall  have  a  hundred 
sovereigns  down,  whatever  the  proceeds  may  be." 

"  I  did  not  allude  to  the  hazards  of  gain,  but  to 
the  hazards  of  detection.  If  caught,  X  would  be 
ruined  for  life,  besides  being  hanged  or  transr 
ported." 

"  Why,  Morison,  you  speak  like  a  common  foot- 
pad!" 

"  And  is  not  the  undertaking  of  the  foot-pad 
order?" 

*'  My  dear  fellow,  how  can  you  possibly  allow 
yourself  to  be  the  victim  of  self-deception  ?  Your 
foot-pad  is  a  low,  vulgar  wretch,  whose  necessities 
reduce  him  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  who,  on  the 
starvation  of  the  moment,  clutches  at  a  watch  or 
loaf,  having  Botany  Bay  in  perspective  at  the 
time,  but  braving  it  for  the  sake  of  a  meal  or  a 
whole  pair  of  trousers;  whereas  your  appropriator 
is  a  gentleman  of  education,  with  more  or  less 
eapit(d  on  hand,  and  who,  accordingly,  has  not 
only  wit  to  devise  schemes,  but  leisure  to  digest 
them." 

"  But  if  he  b  caught,  what  says  the  law  ?" 

'^  //  caught,  the  law  might  speak  to  him  in  the 
same  style  as  to  humbler  professors;  but  even 
then  there  are  such  things  as  jail-breaking,  or, 
failing  tliat,  feeing  counsel.  The  great  security, 
however,  is  to  keep  out  of  the  law." 

"Aye,  but  how  to  do  it r 

''I'll  show  you  that  by-and-bye;  but  first  let 
me  clear  certain  scales  from  your  eyes.  You  con- 
found men  of  science  with  foot-pads.  Now,  think 
for  a  moment  what  would  be  the  consequence  if 
you  were  to  confound  other  professions  in  this  way. 
Is  there  no  difference  between  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  a  street- preacher,  between  Sir 
Henry  Halford  and  a  horse-doctor,  between  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  your  uncle,  between  George 
III.  and  a  Bushman  chief?  You  can  see  the  dif- 
ference between  these  kinds  of  people,  and  yet 
cannot  see  the  difference  between  me  and  a  dirty 
rascal  who  hazards  Bridewell  and  the  cat's-tail  for 
the  coppers  and  thimbles  in  an  applewonum's 
pocket!" 

"  Well,  I  see  a  difference,  but  is  it  not  stealing 
after  all,  call  it  by  what  name  yon  will  ?" 

"  Why  if  we  are  to  resolve  things  into  their 
ultimate  state,  perhaps  you  are  not  far  wrong ;  but 
who  can  be  said  to  be  free  from  stealing  ?  Where 
did  Britain  get  its  colonies  and  its  slaves  ?  Where 
did  the  Church  get  its  abbeys,  priories,  monas- 
teries ?  Where  did  our  nobility  get  their  land  ? 
Where  do  our  statesmen  get  their  salaries? 
Where  do  our  placemen  get  their  sinecures? 
Where  did  your  uncle  get  his  accumulating  pro- 
perty ?" 

"  I  admit  there  is  something  in  what  you  say ; 
but  I  am  not  convinced.  All  these  instances  that 
you  have  mentioned  certainly  might  turn  out  ill. 
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if  closely  examined ;  but  they  are  legal,  and  oon- 
eequently  safe,  and  that  is  enough." 

**  Safe !  why,  if  you  are  to  enter  on  split-hair 
illuBtnUion  of  safety,  wliat  man  is  safe  for  a  moment  ? 
This  house  may  fall  down  upon  'us ;  you  may,  in 
going  home,  be  killed  by  a  slate  firom  a  roof,  or 
you  may  die  in  your  bed ;  but  would  it  be  wise  in 
you  to  ran  away  from  this  house,  g^  to  the  country 
instead  of  going  through  the  street,  or  for  ever 
avoid  sleeping  in  a  bed,  in  order  to  avoid  casualties 
which  have  a  chance  of  happening,  but  a  chance  so 
small  as  scarcely  to  be  within  the  verge  of  pos- 
sibility r 

"  All  this  is  far-fetched." 

''  I  know  it  is.  Now,  don*t  start  in  that  way. 
I  have  been  merely  trying  you.  Some  fellows, 
now.  would  have  been  won  over  by  half  of  my 
rhetoric ;  but  I  see  that  you  cannot  be  gammoned 
{aside — ^that*s  telling),  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
do  it  again.  I  shall,  in  future,  always  be  fair  and 
above  board  with  a  gentleman  of  your  intelligence 
(that's  telling  too).  Humbug  is  thrown  away  upon 
you;  and  therefore  I  shall  now  a  plain  unvar- 
nished tale  unfold." 

^  That*8  coming  nearer  the  mark." 

*^Yea,  undoubtedly.  Look  at  this  purse,  here 
are  fifty  shiners  at  one  end,  they  are  for  you ;  the 
twenty-five  at  the  other  end  are  for  my  own  tra- 
velling expenses.  You  don't  dress,  eat,  dnnk,  or 
enjoy  yourself  as  a  lad  of  your  spirit  ought  to  do : 
there  are  a  hundred  little  things  that  you  must 
covet  that  you  cannot  get  Don't  restrain  desire — 
give  it  free  vent;  for  when  one  habituates  him- 
self to  large  expenditure,  it  sets  his  invention 
a-going,  and  makes  him  sharper  in  finding  the 
sinews  of  war.  These  fifty  pieces  now,  could 
make  you  cut  a  figure  in  a  place  like  Paulton ; 
they  would  make  you  catch  the  eye  of  the  heiress 
at  the  old  castle  up  the  way.  Then  the  other  fifty 
might  enable  3'ou  to  present  her  with  some  trinket 
that  would  effectually  raise  you  in  her  esteem: 
there  is  nothing  that  catches  women,  especially 
young  ones,  so  readily  as  jewellery." 

''  But  if  I  were  seen  to  possess  money,  it  would 
excite  suspicion ;  and  my  uncle,  above  all  others,  is 
uncommonly  jealous.  I  half  think  that  he  suspects 
me  for  the  three  guineas  that  I  once  spoke  of, 
although  I  did  all  I  could  to  throw  him  on  the 
scent  of  the  servant  girl." 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  your  uncle.  Blood  is  thicker 
than  water ;  and  as  to  the  money,  conceal  it  well, 
and  use  it  in  small  doses,  or  put  it  into  the  bank 
to  lie  until  you  have  use  for  it  on  a  larger  scale." 

•*  That  would  not  do ;  in  a  place  like  this  half 
the  population  know  what  the  other  half  is  doing." 

"  Well,  send  it  to  some  bank  in  St.  David's,  or 
bury  it  in  the  ground." 

"  To  be  sure,  I  could  do  either  of  these.  How 
fertile  you  are  in  providing  against  diflSculties! 
Now  I  think  of  it,  the  possession  of  such  a  sum  is 
worthy  of  risk.  Let  me  know  your  plans,  and 
you  will  see  that  I  am  prepared  for  a  bold  throw 
of  the  dice." 

**  That  is  spoken  like  a  man  of  mettle,  which  I 
knew  you  to  be  from  the  first  moment  that  I  saw 
you." 


The  spider  having  fully  charmed  the  fly  into  his 
meshes  proceeded  to  unfold  his  dark  designs. 
"You  must  know,"  resumed  Wainright,  **that 
the  safe  of  the  Ship  Bank  is  on  the  ground-floor 
in  a  small  bed-room  off  the  office  in  which  the  two 
clerks  sleep.  The  safe  door  is  secured  by  two 
locks  and  a  large  bolt  which,  descending  thorough 
the  roof,  can  only  be  pulled  up  by  going  above 
stairs  into  the  bed-room  of  Day,  the  manager.  I 
wish  you  to  pull  up  the  bolt,  and  I  will  do  the 
rest" 

"  What !  while  Day  is  sleeping  ?" 

^  No,  while  Day  is  eating  at  Craigallan." 

"  Ah,  true.  But  how  will  you  manage  the  two 
clerks?" 

"  That  I  expect  you  will  do." 

"But  how,  if  I  am  up-stairs?" 

''  I  mean  you  must  manage  to  make  them  follow 
the  example  of  their  chief,  and  absent  themselves 
for  some  festive  purpose." 

*^  I  have  it  I  By  a  curious  coincidence,  my  ap- 
prenticeship is  out  on  Saturday ;  and  as  it  is  the 
custom  to  give  small  entertainments  on  these  occa- 
sions, I  have  been  getting  hints  from  one  of  my 
fellow-clerks  to  that  effect  already,  but  threw  cold 
water  on  it  as  I  grudged  the  expense." 

"  Resume  negotiations  immediately,  and  grudge 
no  expense ;  the  arrangement  is  vital." 

'*  I  will ;  but  let  me  know  more  precisely  what 
I  am  to  do." 

^  Listen !  At  a  given  hour,  contrive  to  leave 
your  company  for  some  temporary  yet  unsuspicious 
purpose.  Meet  me  in  the  bank  court,  and  I  will 
furnish  you  with  a  rope-ladder  to  scale  the  bed- 
room window.  Lift  the  carpet  at  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  bed-closet,  and  you  will  feel  a  small  hatch* 
way  in  the  floor ;  raise  it^  and  then  you  get  the 
handle  of  the  bolt ;  pull  it  up,  and  keep  it  so  till 
you  hear  me  give  a  signal ;  then  pour  in  a  phial 
of  oil  to  prevent  noise  in  the  descent  Return  as 
you  came,  and  you  will  find  me  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder  waiting  you,  and  ready  to  deliver  the 
other  fifty  sovereigns." 

*'  But  if  you  are  caught  with  the  money  on  you  ?" 

**  Ah !  there  is  the  beauty  of  my  plans !  I  ha^'« 
contrived  a  mode  of  retreat  equal  to  Xcnophoi^ 
and  the  Ten  Thousand,  or  to  Moreau  in  the  Black 
Forest — ^a  very  master-piece  of  wit  Hark  you,, 
now  I  As  Wainright,  I  have  not  been  here  for 
some  weeks ;  as  Tournaire,  I  leave  to-morrow ;  on 
Saturday  I  return  as  Wainright  —  but  nobody 
seeing  me." 

"How  not r 

"  Ah  I  there  is  the  essence  of  diplomacy.  Cop- 
peras has  a  small  craft,  which  craft  passes  as  a 
gentleman's  yaclit  She  is  to  be  in  a  creek 
near  St  David's ;  I  get  on  board — ^slie  lands  me 
near  Craigallan  Castle  in  a  small  boat,  which  is- 
pulled  up  amongst  the  trees  till  my  return*  I  da 
reiurn ;  the  boat  is  launched — sails  out  to  the  yacht 
— the  tide  suits — Copperas  lands  me  on  the  coast 
of  England,  and  by  Monday  morning  is  back  to 
St  David's  shooting  sea-gulls.  The  robbery  of  the- 
bank  will  not  be  discovered  till  Monday  morning. 

I  The  bolt  will  be  in  its  place,  the  safe  and  dooc- 
locks  will  be  all  fast;  and,  unless  Day  thinks  of 
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looking  at  his  notet  on  Sunday,  which  no  Scotch 
hanker  ever  thinks  of  doing,  why  I  am  for  ever 
heyond  their  reach;  and  as  for  you,  the  sedate 
nephew  of  yonr  still  more  sedate  uicle,  they  will 
as  soon  dream  of  the  parson  of  the  parish  as  of 
you. 

"  My  nncle,  however,  is  procurator-fiscal ;  and, 
as  he  often  says  himself,  g^ve  him  a  thread,  and  he 
will  make  a  ball — ^put  him  on  the  scent,  and  he 
will  follow  it  np;  nay,  let  him  get  a  cue  ten 
years  hence,  and  he  will  unfold  the  whole  mys- 
tery." 

"  Will  he,  indeed  ?  But  so  far  from  deterring 
me,  that  only  whets  my  desire  for  enterprise : — 

** '  I  have  that  delight  which  warrion  feel 
In  meeting  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel.' 

Were  I  to  employ  horse  or  vehicle,  or  tnidge  on 
foot,  any  dull  ass  might  track  me  out,  but  the  ocean 
leaves  no  shoe-marks." 

''  But  what  say  you  to  the  coast-guard  ?" 

"  Bah !  two  men  guarding  fifteen  miles  of  coast ! 
Boppose  we  wanted  the  fellows,  I  bet  you  my  life 
we  could  not  find  them.  But  come,  take  off  your 
glass,  and  let  us  take  a  walk  by  way  of  reconnoi- 
tring the  scene  of  operation." 

"  I  must  not  be  beyond  twelve,  for  my  uncle 
comes  home  from  the  country  about  that  time,  and 
might  miss  me,"  responded  Morison. 

The  amiable  pair  sallied  forth,  and  afler  several 
turnings  and  windings  entered  the  court  above 
the  Ship  Bank.  Cautiously  proceeding  along, 
Wainright  silently  pointed  out  the  window  where 
slept  the  unconscious  banker ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
done  80,  when  he  received  a  blow  on  the  back  of 
the  head.  Morison  turned  quickly  round,  and  in 
his  turn  received  a  smart  slap  in  the  face. 

"We  must  fly  T*  said  Morison  quickly. 

''No,  nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied  Wainright; 
and  then  added  aloud, ''  Ah,  de  gal  hab  more  lovers 
than  vone !  She  be  coquette— de  female  womens 
the  same  all  de  world  over.  By  gar,  this  is  not  the 
hotel  where  littel  gal  sing  me  de  pretty  song.  Us 
in  the  1x>x  wrong." 

Saying  which,  they  boldly  walked  out  of  the  court 
Morison,  rubbing  hid  face,  insisted  that  the  omen 
was  bad ;  but  his  more  experienced  accomplice 
held  that  they  had  been  attacked  by  a  gallant, 
otherwise  any  other  assailant  would  have^raised  an 
outcry. 

"  But  if  this  person  should  be  here  on  Saturday  ?" 
insinuated  Morison,  in  nervous  trepidation. 

"I  shall  see  you  up  the  ladder,"  replied  the 
spider.     "  Go  home  now." 

And  thus  parted  for  the  night  two  rascals — 
one  sour  and  obstinate,  the  other  subtle  and 
yielding,  but  both  destitute  of  all  that  elevates 
and  adorns  humanity.  They  both  were  resolved 
to  give  expression  to  and  act  out  the  dark  whisper- 
ings of  depraved  hearts.  The  sinful  promptings 
which  in  well-regulated  minds  would  be  hushed, 
or  rather  driven  into  obscurity,  were  by  them 
nursed  and  indulged  until  they  became  ruling 
passions,  and  absorbed  every  other  thought  and 
feeling.  Self  had  been  intensely  worshipped  by 
boUi,  and  for  the  gratification  of  its  consuming 


desires  no  resources  could  be  too  ample,  and  no 
hazard  to  obtain  these  resources  too  daring. 

Wainright  walked  by  himself  to  a  cliff  that 
overlooked  the  sea.  The  stars,  but  no  moon,  were 
visible ;  but  the  intermittent  flash  of  a  light-house 
on  the  opposite  peak  threw  a  radiant  gleam  across 
the  waters,  and,  arrested  by  this  phenomenon,  he 
mechanically  watched  the  glitter  produced  on  the 
bosom  of  the  deep,  otherwise  dark  and  motionless. 
Many  and  solemnising  thoughts  unconsciously 
passed  through  his  mind,  for  the  guiltiest  cannot 
drown  reflection;  and,  alone  with  Nature  and  with 
God,  ideas  intruded  themselves  against  even  the 
will,  and  commanded  attention.  The  events  of  a 
life  consecrated  to  crime  were  rapidly  run  over ; 
the  increasing  risk  of  detection,  and  the  consequent 
incessant  demand  on  the  brain  for  new  and  unheard- 
of  expedients  presented  themselves  vividly  to  the 
view  of  the  burglar,  and  ended  in  a  resolution 
that  if  this  affair  were  over,  and  prosperously,  he 
would  quit  the  old  world  altogether,  and  lead 
a  life  of  speculation  in  America  or  some  distant 
part  of  the  earth. 

"I  am  tired,"  muttered  the  desperado,  "of  this 
perpetual  excitement,  changes  of  drees,  and  shifl- 
ings  of  residence  ;  it  had  its  pleasures  at  first,  but 
they  have  lost  their  zest  by  repetition.  I  must 
retire  in  some  shape  or  other.  Had  I  remained  in 
my  imcle's  bank  somewhat  longer,  I  might  have 
made  more  money  than  I  now  have.  Many  of 
my  old  associates  in  the  telling-room  keep  their 
carriages.  To  be  sure,  I  lead  a  jolly  and  they  a 
staid  life,  but,  after  all,  the  quiet  fireside  has  its 
advantages ;  and  ever  since  my  first  forgery  the 
halter  b^s  been  dangling  behind  my  ear,  and,  in 
spite  of  bravado,  unnerving  me  at  times,  and 
making  me  even  afraid  of  myself.  This  bank- 
affair  [Sioidd  turn  out  well  on  Saturday ;  I  know 
that  the  purchase-money  of  an  estate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood will  be  deposited,  and  after  paying 
Copperas's  share  and  the  trifle  to  young  Morison,  I 
shall  have  a  handsome  balance  over.  Let  me  see. 
Copperas  runs  little  risk,  why  should  he  hs^ve 
halves  ?  I  may  as  well  secrete  some  of  the  Scotch 
notes  here,  and  use  them  some  time  afterwards. 
Nobody  knows  the  business  except  this  unman- 
nerly whelp,  and  I  can  keep  him  quiet  as  being  an 
accomplice." 

As  these  thoughts  were  going  on,  he  received 
another  blow  from  behind.  The  secluded  loneli- 
ness of  the  place,  and  the  almost  impossibility  of 
any  one  coming  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff  without 
his  hearing  footsteps,  flashed  upon  his  mind,  and 
in  the  embarrassment  of  the  moment  he  failed 
looking  round  on  the  instant  Becovering  himself 
from  his  temporary  stupor,  he  turned  about,  but 
nobody  was  to  be  seen.  This  was  the  third  time 
that  his  mysterious  assailant  had  struck  him,  and 
he  was  quite  at  a  loas  to  understand  the  cause  or 
the  nature  of  the  attacks.  That  he  was  watched 
by  some  one  he  had  no  doubt,  and  by  one  who 
was  skilful  in  tracking;  but  then  the  blows  were 
manual,  not  instrumental,  and  not  inflicted  so  much 
with  the  intention  of  causing  injury  as  annoyance. 
Still  the  obscurity  connected  with  ue  assaults  dis- 
composed him,  and  ho  resolved  tha^  before  effect- 
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ing  the  bank-robbery,  he  Bhould  observe  tiie  most 
Bcrupulons  cantion.  With  such  reflcctiotlB  he  re- 
turned to  the  "  Royal  Oak." 

His  companion  in  guilt  went  directly  home,  and 
finding  that  his  uncle  had  not  returned  he  went  to 
his  room,  and  opened  his  writing-desk,  with  the 
intention  of  gloating  over  his  little  hoard  of  three 
guineas,  and  of  thinking  how  soon  their  number 
would  be  increased.  On  opening  the  lid,  he  thought 
that  the  money  was  not  in  its  usual  position,  but 
placed  in  another  comer,  and  that  the  papers  in 
the  desk  were  also  disarranged.  Had  his  reposi- 
tory been  opened  by  any  one? — above  all,  had  his 
uncle  opened  it,  and  seen  the  three  guineas  ?  And 
did  this  account  for  the  cool  way  in  which  Ludo- 
vicko  had  received  his  insinuations  that  the  girl 
had  been  the  thief?  O  conscience!  conscience! 
what  cowards  dost  thou  make  of  the  bad !  No  one 
had  opened  the  desk,  neither  uncle  nor  maid ;  it 
had  accidentally  been  tossed  from  one  side  of  the 
room  to  the  otfier,  and  so  its  contents  had  been 
turned  upside  down.  But  the  rustling  of  a  straw 
disturbs  the  dishonest,  and  Morison  went  to  bed 
considerably  agitated.  At  first  he  was  disturbed 
at  the  idea  of  detection  in  the  matter  of  the  three 
guineas ;  then  he  was  bitterly  mortified  that,  for 
the  sake  of  a  paltry  sum  like  three  guineas,  he  had 
done  something  that  might  lead  to  the  detection 
of  the  intended  enterprise,  and  frustrate  his  expec- 
tations regarding  the  gold  all  but  within  his  grasp. 
Gradually  he  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep,  and  uneasy 
dreams  followed. 

"No,  don't  urge  me,  Wainright !"  said  the  un- 
conscious sleeper.  *  Don't  urge  me !  The  risk  is 
too  great — I  cannot  do  it  One,  two,  three!  Yes, 
he  promised  that  I  should  have  them  to-night>  but 
he  forgot.  Miss  Graham,  too,  she  litfle  knows, 
but  she  shall  know.  Ready,  Wainright,  ready! 
Hah !  there  is  a  light  in  the  room ;  what  is  that? 
0  merciful  Heaven! — what  is  it?" 

There  was  a  light  indeed,  for  Ludovicko  stood 
over  hiDL 

"Boy  r  said  the  uncle  grimly,  "you  have  been 
groaning  and  making  a  noise  in  your  sleep;  I 
thought  you  were  ill. 

"I  hope  I  did  not  annoy  you  with  my  talking, 
tmde  ?' 

"  You  did  not  talk,"  replied  the  cunning  uncle, 
"you  only  moaned.  But  sleep  now,  as  I  want  to 
sleep  myself,  after  my  long  journey." 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

MfONIGHT  DOINOS. 

At  length  the  eventful  Saturday  arrived,  and  the 
hospitality  of  Craigallan  Castle  was  exhibited  on  a 
scale  of  profusion  and  magnificence  that  had  no* 
taken  place  smce  the  feudal  time:  Massive  services 
of  plate  did  duty  for  the  first  time,  and  rare  dishes 
had  been  commissioned  from  the  metropolis ;  while 
sundry  decorations  and  properties  introduced  into 
the  old  dining- hall  completed  a  picture  of  costly 
display  hitherto  unknown  in  the  annals  of  the  dis- 
trict The  heiress,  too,  came  in  fof  her  share  of 
ftditfiraiion.     ^ohn  Graham  vrttB  proni  of.  his 


daughter,  and  she  waa  duly  be^e«eelled  for  ibe 
occasion;  but  her  decorations  rail  far  short  of 
those  of  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  who  literally 
glistened  with  ornaments,  and  who  more  par* 
dcukrrly  rejoiced  in  a  tiara  which  might  have  done 
honour  even  to  a  sultana.  But  despite  the  show,  and 
the  riches  of  the  wines  and  "tiands,  there  was  an 
evident  coldness  about  the  whole aflkir.  The  mem-* 
bers  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  who  were  €tke( 
majority  of  the  guests,  could  not  forget  the  treat-^ 
ment  which  their  entertainer  and  chinrman  had  ex- 
tended to  their  ex-secretary ;  and  there  was  a  staid, 
stiff  pomposity  in  t!ie  mannefr  of  the  lord  of 
Cndgailan  which  intimftted  pretty  distinctly  that 
the  feast  was  got  up  more  te  dazzle  his  guests  than 
to  make  them  comfortable,  more  to  impress  them 
that  they  were  dining  with  a  g^eat  man  than  that 
they  were  to  enjoy  themselves.  John  had  no  finesse 
at  the  head  of  his  own  table,  any  more  than  when 
presiding  at  a  public  dinner ;  and  his  formality  had 
a  freezing  effect  on  the  entertained,  who  got  into 
small  committees,  and  conducted  their  conversa- 
tion in  subdued  whispers.  Mr.  Day,  the  banker, 
who  little  knew  the  storm  that  was  impending 
over  his  head,  was  great  on  the  constitutional 
blessings  of  the  country,  and  spoke  largely  about 
the  monarchy,  and  the  army  and  navy,  and  the 
fnnds ;  but  his  magniloquence  produced  only  nods 
of  assent,  and,  after  several  vain  attempts  to  attract 
the  company,  the  man  of  notes  ganre  up  speaking. 

The  secretary,  as  he  imbibed  the  generous  wine, 
began  to  get  loquacious,  and  although  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  landlord,  did  not  hesitate  to  broach 
topics  of  a  dangerous  character.  "  Gold  affiiir  (his, 
treasurer,"  said  he  to  his  neighbour.  "  Hang  me  if 
ever  I  saw  such  a  hum-drum  company  T 

"It  is  about  as  bad  aa  the  society's  dinner," 
replied  the  brother  official. 

"  Worse ;  there  we  had  Grant,  who  put  some 
life  into  us.  I  say,  now,  would  it  not  have  been 
but  gentlemanly  courtesy  if  Graham  had  adced 
Grant  here  to-diy  T 

"  Silence,  for  Heaven's  sake  T 

"  Pooh  I  nonsense ! — you  are  too  squeamish ;  and 
when  I  have  anvthing  to  say  it  must  come  out,  and 
I  mean  to  say  this,  that  Gh^nt  is  a  clever  fellow, 
and  that  he  was  an  ill-used  fellow,  and  that  he  will 
be  upsides  with  Graham ;  and,  more  than  that, 
I  shall  be  glad  when  the  time  for  that  comes 
round." 

John  Graham  heard  this,  btit  he  heard  it  as  if  he 
heard  it  not,  for  he  had  never  been  free  from 
mysterious  forebodings  thai  he  had  done  wrong  in 
wantonly  making  Grant  his  enemy,  and  the  casual 
remarks  which  he  overheard  only  deepened  his 
misgivings  tliat  something  tras  impending.  Na 
handwriting  had  yet  appear^  on  the  wall,  but 
Belshazzar^s  terrors  were  already  darkening  aromid 
him. 

The  treasurer,  getting  afraid  of  the  liberty  of 
speech  adopted  by  the  secretary,  moved  an  adjourn- 
ment to  the  drawing-room.  It  was  much  too  soon 
kft  this,  and  John  resisted  ihe  movement;  but 
the  additional  time  that  the  guests  remained  hung 
heavier  on  them  than  before,  and  to  the  drawing- 
room  they  vei^  soon  went    But  if  the  dining-htdl 
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yraa  cold  the  new  place  of  entertainment  was  worse ; 
it  was  below  the  freezing-point,  and  the  blue  and 
purple  faces  that  partook  of  the  mocha  coffee  seemed 
as  if  they  were  a  series  of  mummy  icicles.  Tlie 
secretary  could  not  stand  the  Greenland  look  of 
Mrs.  Graham  when  he  attempted  any  of  his  little 
repartees;  and  determined  that  as  ho  lived  in  a  free 
country  he  should  be  free  in  reality,  he  boldly  went 
up  to  the  lady  and  wished  her  good-night ;  the 
treasurer  followed,  then  Hayes  the  grocer,  then 
Dr.  Anthony  Pitzgibbon,  and  then  all  the  rest 
When  he  got  on  the  lawn,  the  secretary  laughed 
most  impolitely,  loud,  then  cut  a  caper  something 
in  the  faishion  of  an  Irish  jig ;  the  treasurer  took  to 
his  heels,  and  many  were  the  gambols  cut  by  the 
guests  on  their  way  homo. 

"  Onr  wives  will  laugh  at  us  for  coming  home  so 
soon,"  roared  the  secretary.  "  What  say  you,  gen- 
tlemen, to  a  hot  supper  in  the  'Royal  Oak?"* 

"  Hurrah  !"  saidahe  auditory,  and  to  the  "Royal 
Oak"  they  went. 

We  must  leave  the  "  Royal  Oak"  for  the  humble 
hostelry  of  Mrs.  Findlay.  Inhere,  in  her  snug  back- 
parlour,  sat  our  old  friends,  Jones,  Ogle,  and  Ran- 
kin, with  a  stranger  clerk,  and  Morison  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  Ogle  had  left  Graham's  office 
for  an  appointment  in  the  Ship  Bank,  and  the 
stranger  was  his  fellow-labourer  in  that  establish- 
ment; so  that,  as  Wainright  had  desired,  the 
whole  force  was  withdrawn  from  the  bank.  Mori- 
son  was  all  graciousness  to  his  guests,  who  seemed 
to  think  that  some  miracle  had  been  worked  on 
him. 

**1  cannot  tell  you,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "how 
grateful  I  feel  for  your  presence  here  this  evening, 
and  I  am  sure  my  uncle  is  gratefril  too.  I  told 
him  what  I  intended  doing,  and  he  was  so  pleased 
that  he  at  once  supplied  me  with  such  means  as  mil 
enable  me  to  give  you  a  good  stiff  jollification. 
Rankin,  I  owe  all  that  I  know  of  my  profession 
to  you,  and  I  never  shall  forget  the  pains  you  have 
taken  to  teach  me." 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  said  the  complacent  Rankin. 
**  If  you  liad  not  had  the  stuff  withm  you,  I  never 
could  have  taught  you." 

"  You,  Jones,  as  the  head  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing establishment  in  town,  I  reckon  your  presence 
here  this  evening  a  very  great  honour,  especially 
considering  that  I  was  only  an  apprentice  tiiis  day 
at  twelve  o'clock." 

"  But  not  an  ordinary  apprentice,"  said  the  grtL'- 
clous  Jones  with  emphasis ;  and,  as  if  in  a  state  of 
abstraction,  he  lifted  his  tumbler  and  took  a  deep 
draught 

*•  You,  Ogle,  who  I  have  lived  to  see  a  teller  in 
one  of  the  oldest  banks  in  the  county,  I  reckon  your 
acquaintance,  in  your  new  sphere,  a  privilege." 

"  The  privilege  is  mutual,"  said  Ogle,  with  the 
air  of  one  who  had  said  something  decidedly  epi- 
grammatic. 

"  As  for  you,  Mr.  Primrose,  who  are  a  perfect 
stranger  to  me,  the  extraordinary  countenance  that 
you  have  shown  me  in  coming  here  on  an  iuTita- 
tion  given  verbally  through  my  friend,  Mr.  Ogle, 
I  know  not  how  to  speak  of  it." 

Mr.   Primrose  had  very  red  cheeks   and  big 


eyes,  and  altogether  rejoiced  in  a  truly  extraor- 
dinary countenance ;  but  being,  as  he  afterwards 
informed  Ogle,  no  speaker,  he  contented  himself 
with  a  low  bow,  and  an  extension  of  his  scarlet 
cheeks  to  his  whole  face. 

"  I  have  just  one  source  of  regret,  gentlemen^ 
and  that  is  on  account  of  the  absence  of  Bkipton 
the  brazier.  You  know  his  entertaining  qualities, 
and  I  should  very  much  have  liked  bad  he  been 
here." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Ogle.  "Skipton  is  so 
very  jocular,  and  we  are  all  of  us  advancing  in 
position;  at  least,  I  feel  that  when  one  is  in  a 
bank,  a  certain  degree  of  circumspection  is  impe- 
rative." 

"Skipton,"  interposed  Primrose,  "has  a  large 
deposit  account,  although  it  stands  in  the  petty- 
ledger  at  the  end  where  three  names  are  on  one 
page." 

"  Hold,  Primrose  I  Hold,  rash  man  1"  cried  out 
Ogle.  "  Would  you  so  far  forget  yourself  as  to 
break  the  sacred  seal  of  secrecy  that  binds  a  bank- 
official  ?  Beware,  sir,  of  the  precipice  on  which 
you  stand  ?' 

Primrose  again  blushed  like  a  boiled  lobster. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  resumed  Morison,  "I  in- 
tended that  we  should  be  merry,  and  he  is  to  be 
here." 

"  If  he  is  invited,"  replied  Ogle,  "that  eads  the 
matter." 

" It  is  a  res  judicata**  said  Rankin,  learnedly ; 
"and,  for  my  part,  nobody  makes  me  laugh  so 
much  as  Skipton,  so  by  all  means  let  us  have  him." 

"  Certainly  r  said  everybody.  But  as  Morison 
prepared  to  go  in  search  of  the  missing  guest, 
everybody  insisted  that  he  should  not,  and  that 
they  would  go.  But  Morison,  for  reasons  that  the 
reader  knows,  would  not  give  up  the  enterprise  to 
any  of  them;  and  promising  to  bs  back  in  no  time, 
went  off  in  search  of  the  ingenious  braeier. 

The  night  was  as  dark  as  Richard  Turpin  could 
have  wished;  and  on  proceeding  to  the  cross, 
Morison  found  Wainright  waiting  for  him. 

"Are  you  prepared  an^  ready?'  said  the  spider. 

"No,  I  am  dreadfully  frightened,"  replied 
the  fly. 

"  mh.  T'  answered  the  spider.  "  I  have  no  time 
now  for  preaching.  Come  along !"  And  seising  his 
arm  firmly,  they  walked  on. 

On  entering  the  court,  Morison  reminded  him 
of  the  blows  received  on  ^eir  former  visit 

"  I  am  ready  for  that  Stretch  out  your  hand, 
and  give  me  hold  of  it ;  do  the  same  with  your 
other  hand.  Now  touch  you  the  hoiase,  and  I  will 
touch  the  wall,  and  as  the  court  is  narrow  nobody 
can  escape  us." 

Hand-in-hand  they  traversed  the  court,  hut  heard 
nothing. 

"  Now,  then  I"  said  Wainright. 

The  rope-ladder  was  fixed,  and  Wainright, 
ascending,  cut  out  a  pane  of  glass,  and,  undoing 
the  fastenings,  raised  the  sash ;  and  then  coming 
down,  Morison  mounted  ib  Mb  torn  and  entered 
the  apartment  With  the  Sfld  of  a  match  he  dis-* 
covered  the  small  hatcfawsy ;  but  sfter  tearing  his 
nails  he  failed  inr  lifting  it    Trembling  all  over, 
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and  with  a  nervoiw  perainration  dropping  from  his 
forehead,  he  took  out  his  penknife  and  tried  it 
again.  He  succeeded,  but  not  until  the  blade  was 
broken.  The  latch  raised,  the  handle  of  the  bolt 
was  then  seen ;  he  pulled  it  up,  but  the  sound  fell  on 
his  ear  like  the  knell  of  the  final  day.  Terrified, 
however,  as  he  was,  beyond  all  measure,  he  held  it 
^convulsively,  till  after  a  few  minutes,  which  to  him 
seemed  an  age,  he  heard  the  three  scratches ;  he 
then  drew  forth  the  phial  of  oil  and  dropped  it 
down  the  orifice.  Still  greatly  agitated,  he  groped 
his  way  to  the  window,  and  commenced  his  descent; 
some  sound  fell,  or  seemed  to  fall,  on  his  ear,  and 
he  lost  his  footing  and  fell  to  the  ground  with 
some  violence.  Recovering  himself,  he  found  his 
hands  and  legs  considerably  bruised ;  and  on  trying 
to  pull  down  the  rope-ladder  he  found  it  had  got 
entangled,  and  this  new  embarrassment  put  him 
into  a  state  of  absolute  despair.  Cautiously 
Wainright  came  round  to  his  assistance,  and 
having  loosed  the  apparatus,  put  the  promised  bag 
into  the  hands  of  his  shivering  accomplice. 

''Compose  yourself,"  said  the  elder  criminal. 
^*  If  you  go  back  to  your  company  with  your  teeth 
chattering  in  that  style  they  will  suppose  you  have 
committed  murder.  Go  home  for  a  few  minutes. 
Do  you  hear  me?  Why  do  you  clutch  me  so 
hard  ?  Let  go,  I  say  I — there  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 
Farewell !" 

Wainright  vanished,  and  Morison  crawled  to 
his  uncle's,  and  contrived  to  steal  Up  stairs  to  his 
bed-room  UDseen.  On  arriving  there  he  found  his 
clothes  torn  and  dirty,  and  his  face  and  hands  cut. 
Hurriedly  arranging  his  toilet,  he  went  up  a  ladder 
which  led  to  the  roof  of  the  house.  Taking  the  ill- 
gotten  gold  from  his  bosom,  he  hid  it  in  a  recess 
between  the  wood  and  the  slates,  pushing  it  as  far 
back  as  his  arm  could  reach.  He  then  went  softly 
down  stairs,  and  proceeded  to  8kipton*s  shop,  but 
found  it  shut;  and  as  that  worthy  lived  in  his 
back  shop,  he  concluded  that  all  farther  search  for 
him  was  unnecessary.  On  rejoining  his  guests  he 
tried  to  assume  quietude  of  demeanour;  but  his 
excited  appearance  wadPtoo  marked  to  escape 
notice,  and  all  eagerly  inquired  what  had  hap- 
pened. Swallowing  a  large  glass  of  raw  spirits, 
Morison  got  more  composed,  and  told  his  story. 

"  If  I  don't  raise  an  action  against  that  sneaking 
leech,  Fitzgibbon,  call  me  cut-purse  I  The  fellow 
has  been  making  some  repairs  on  his  shop,  and  he 
has  neither  inclosed  nor  lighted  the  rubbish. 
Seeing  somebody  that  looked  very  like  Skipton,  I 
ran  hastily  along  the  street,  and  fell,  all-fours,  among 
lime  and  stones ;  and  discovering  by  the  next  lamp 
that  my  clothes  were  a  good  deal  destroyed,  and 
feeling  my  hands  and  knees  sore,  I  went  home  to 
put  myself  to  rights  before  coming  here.  But  if  I 
don't  make  Fitzgibbon  pay  I'm  a  Dutchman !  And 
after  all,  I  have  not  got  Skipton,  the  humbug! 
Hand  me  the  bottle,  Ogle ;  I  declare  I  feel  myself 
chilled  all  over." 

"  We  were  out,"  said  Ogle,  "  and  thought  it  an 
uncommonly  close  night" 

'^  Well,  it  is  perhaps  the  fright  that  I  have  got 
Gkntlemen,  here  is  all  your  good  healths/  and  he 
drank  ofif  another  large  potation* 


At  this  stag^  of  proceedings  a  message  came 
from  Ludovicko,  demanding  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  his  nephew.    Morison  turned  deadly  pale. 

''I  say,  Bankin"  said  the  guilt-struck  young 
man,  "  go  you.  My  uncle  would  raise  a  noise  if 
he  saw  me  in  this  state.  Yon  know  his  way. 
Besides,  I  feel  the  stuff  in  my  head,  and  could  be 
of  no  use.  Go  I — ^for  heaven's  sake,  go  I— do,  like 
a  good  fellow  f 

Ilankin  went,  but  shortly  after  returned,  and 
said  that  nobody  but  Morison  would  do. 

**  Do  you  know  what  he  wants?"  asked  Morison 
in  an  agitated  tone. 

"  No ;  but  whatever  it  is  he  is  in  a  confounded 
rage." 

Morison  called  for  a  basin  and  cold  water,  and 
having  bathed  his  burning  temples  in  the  pure 
element  proceeded  to  his  uncle's,  like  a  malefactor 
about  to  be  taken  to  the  place  of  execution.  Ogle 
and  Primrose  went  to  the  bank,  and  fortunately 
were  home  long  before  the  manager,  Mr.  Day,^ho 
made  his  appearance  so  redolent  of  the  hot 
supper  of  the  secretary  that  he  entirely  failed  to 
perceive  that  the  teller  and  accountant  had  been 
supping  out  as  well  as  himself. 

"  Have  you  examined  the  safe,  Mr.  Ogle  ?"  said 
Mr.  Day. 

''  Yes,  sir,"  said  that  gentleman  with  some  hesita- 
tion. 

"  Minutely  ?"  asked  Mr.  Day. 

*'  No,  I  cannot  say  that" 

'*  No,  sir !    How  did  you  examine  it?'* 

"  I  looked  at  the  door." 

"  But  not  the  locks !  As  the  manager  of  the  Ship 
Bank,  I  say  you  have  been  remiss,  Mr.  Ogle. 
Get  me  a  candle,  sir,  if  you  please." 

Mr.  Day  examined  the  locks,  and  with  a  candle. 

"  All  right  you  see,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Ogle. 

"Yes,  sir;  but  then  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  it,  which  is  everything  to  a  man  in  my 
responsible  situation.** 

And  so  the  manager  and  his  assistants  went  to 
bed,  and  slept  soundly,  and  they  did  the  same  on 
Sunday  night ;  but  they  did  not  do  the  same  on  the 
night  of  Monday,  for  then  a  voice  told  them  to 
sleep  no  more,  and  a  thing  had  been  done  which 
murdered  their  sleep  for  many  weeks  after. 

Wainright  glided  out  of  town,  and  came  upon 
Copperas  standing  below  the  very  tree  where,  on  a 
holier  errand,  Artiaur  the  sailor's  wife  had  stood  on 
the  evem'ng  of  the  storm. 

"We  have  miscalculated  the  tide,*'  said  that 
worthy,  "  and  there  are  people  going  about.  We 
must  wait  till  it  flows  a  little  before  we  can  float 
the  boat" 

"That's  unlucky,"  said  Wainright;  "  there  is 
always  risk  in  delay.  However,  1  have  another 
job  in  view.  I'll  conceal  the  bags  behind  this 
fence ;  they  will  be  better  there  than  with  you, 
for  you  have  an  odd  trick  of  handling  spoil  before 
it  is  divided." 

"Pm  not  alone  in  that,"  retorted  the  captain 
gniffly. 

"Well,  supposing  you  are  not,  don't  talk  so 
loud.  Come  with  me,  there  is  a  great  entertun- 
ment  to-night  up  at  the  old  castle.    If  you  bear  a 
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lund  quickly,  we  may  get  off  with  some  of  the 
plate  without  mueh  trouble.  There's  a  good  deal 
of  it  gold,  my  old  friend  !" 

"  How  shall  we  manage  T 

"  Why,  Fll  go  up  the  avenue  by  myself,  and 
you  will  keep  outside  till  I  come." 

"  Ah,  the  old  way — ^you  in,  and  me  out." 

'You  suspicious  whale,  how  can  it  be  done 
otherwise  ?  I  might  pass  for  one  of  the  company, 
while  you,  with  your  glazed  hat,  would  be  stopped 
at  the  porter*s  lodge  in  a  moment.  Are  you  to 
go  in  a  reasonable  way  ?    Yes  or  no." 

"  Gome  along." 

The  honest  couple  then  betook  themselves  to 
the  castle ;  and  Wainright  walked  up  the  avenue, 
while  Copperas  remained  outside,  as  arranged. 
Wainright,  who  appeared  to  kiiow  the  premises 
well,  walked  round  about,  and  peered  in  at  all  the 
lighted  windows ;  but  seeing  domestics  in  the  dif- 
ferent places,  or  not  judging  circumstances  to  be 
favourable,  he  refrained  from  making  any  attempts 
to  enter.  At  length,  after  a  long  survey,  he  went 
to  a  pantry  window,  remained  for  a  minnte  or 


two,  and  returned ;  and  was  in  the  act  iA  lifting 
another  window,  when  his  old  assailant  stnick  him 
in  the  old  place.  Quick  as  lightning  Wainright 
turned  round,  and  saw  a  man  coolly  standing 
before  him.  He  aimed  a  blow  at  him  with  all  his 
might;  the  stranger  slightly  turned  aside  and 
evaded  it,  but  in  return  came  down  on  Wainright 
with  a  force  like  a  fore-hammer. 

''Ass!"  said  Copperas,  who,  impatient  at  the 
delay,  had  come  up  to  the  castle,  and  recognised 
his  companion  lying  on  the  ground.  '*  I  thought 
something  of  this  kind  would  happen!  Don't 
groan  in  that  way,  and  alarm  the  people !  Come 
along.    Have  you  got  anything  ?" 

"  Did  you  strike  the  nuBCal  T  asked  Wainright, 
feebly. 

•*  In  0 ;  I  did  not  in  the  dark  know  which  was 
which.  Come  away,  will  you  ?  Hang  the  nigger, 
he  can't  walk !  If  it  were  not  for  your  peaching, 
I  would  leave  you." 

Saying  which  Inst  mentally,  Copperas  dragged 
off  his  associate. 
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**  The  sun  is  high,  my  Gianni,  why 

So  late  a-bed  dost  'bide? 
Thy  line  or  net  the  meal  should  get 

We  share  at  eventide." 

**  Nay,  mother,  peace !     Thy  chiding  cease  I 

I  never  idly  played ; 
Nor  pride  nor  sioth  could  make  me  loath 

To  ply  my  father's  trade. 

'^  But  strangers  roam  from  distant  home 

To  scour  the  winding  bay ; 
They  ply  amain  their  mighty  seine. 

And  sweep  the  fish  away. 

^  Nor  net  of  mine,  nor  hook  and  line. 

Our  scanty  meal  can  win ; 
Yet  toil  I  long  past  evensong. 

And  with  the  day  begin." 

^  Luck  comes  at  last — ^go,  make  a  cast. 

In  good  St  Peter's  name ! 
For  in  the  sea  good  fish  there  be 

As  ever  from  it  came." 

Young  Oianni  strove— young  Qianni  hove 

The  leaded  net  with  might. 
And  to  his  wish,  the  silvery  fish 

Came  up  to  land  and  light. 

His  luck  had  changed.  No  boatmen  ranged 
The  bay  to  make  him  grieve ; 

Their  fishing  ceased,  with  song  and  feast 
They  kept  SL  Peter's  eve. 

Again  he  strove,  his  net  he  hove. 

Again  the  deep  to  spoil ; 
And,  lo !  a  maid  her  steps  hath  stayed, 

To  watch  the  fisher's  toil. 
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Her  garments  were  both  rich  and  rare, 

But  hung  in  disarray ; 
Her  face  was  fair,  bu(  cark  and  care 

Had  chased  the  bloom  away. 

''Madonna,  why  that  tearful  eye. 

That  lovely  check  so  pale  ? 
Those  tresses  rare  of  golden  hair. 

Why  float  they  in  the  gale?" 

"  My  peace  is  fled — ^my  love  is  dead,. 

In  fatal  tourney  slain  ! 
'Twere  bliss  to  die,  for  never  I 

Shall  see  his  like  again  T 

"  Madonna,  dry  that  tearful  eye, 

In  good  St.  Peter's  name ! 
For  in  the  sea  good  fish  there  be 

As  ever  from  it  came." 

The  lady  smiled ;  of  woe  beguiled. 

Her  loss  she  better  brooked ; 
For  well  she  knew  the  proverb  true. 

On  Gianni  when  she  looked. 

And  Gianni  sued,  and  Gianni  wooed, 

And  knelt  upon  the  sand ; 
Away  she  turned  her  face  that  burned, 

But  not  her  lily  hand. 

That  lily  hand,  her  love,  and  land, 

He  won  before  'twas  dark ; 
At  noon,  the  fish  came  to  his  wish — 

At  eventide,  the  clerk. 

And  well  he  thrives  who  hopes  and  strives. 

With  courage  still  the  same  ; 
For  in  the  sea  good  fish  there  be 

As  ever  from  it  came. 
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8AN  ANTONIO. 


To  the  nordi  of  San  Antonio  de  Bezar»  in  Tezas» 
rise  the  springs  of  the  river  San  Antonio,  at  a 
short  distance  horn  the  town.  The  basin  of  lime- 
stone rock  which  they  fill  is  partly  the  result  of 
an  artificial  dyke,  by  which  the  depth  of  the  water 
18  increased.  It  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest districts  in  the  oonntry.  The  oak,  the  pecan- 
tree,  the  wild  mulberry,  and  the  misgrait-tree, 
a£ford  a  rich  and  bright  green  foliage,  which,  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  makes  the  place  attractive 
under  circumstances  which,  in  this  country,  might 
be  supposed  to  preserve  its  seclusion,  and  to  render 
any  visit  to  it  rather  one  of  daring  and  dangerous 
basard  than  of  pleasure. 

Fushiug  themselves  to  the  very  banks,  and 
growing  even  on  those  parts  of  land  which  pro- 


it  was  what  was  called  *'  Indinn  country,"  and  they 
were  liable  to  attack. 

From  this  point  along  its  whole  course  the 
river  has  a  rapid  descent,  and  flows  throughout 
the  year  in  a  iiill  and  powerful  stream.  As  it 
reaches  the  town  of  San  Antonio  it  takes  a  sharp 
turn,  and  then  forms  a  curve  like  that  of  half 
a  circle,  but  irregular.  In  the  loop  of  land 
thus  bounded  by  the  water  the  chief  part  of  the 
town  is  placed,  while  the  two  squares  and  the 
church  are  to  the  west  of  a  line  which  would  form 
the  chord  of  the  river  curve. 

A  few  years  since  the  population  was  almost  ra- 
tirely  Mexican,  the  Americans  numbering  but  few ; 
yet,  few  as  they  were,  the  government  of  the  place 
was  entirely  in  their  hands,  and  was  most  admirably 


ject  into  the  basin,  the  trees  shadow  a  blue  and  managed.  Taxes  were  levied,  which  always  follow 
transparent  sheet  of  water — so  clear  that,  even  in  the  first  public  acts  of  Americans ;  for  they  know 
the  deepest  parts,  the  bottom  is  to  be  seen.  There  that  freedom  from  taxation  is  not  a  blessing,  as  it 
is  hardly  any  perceptible  stream,  except  where  the  implies  the  absence  of  schools,  the  non-existence  of 
water  discharges  itself  at  the  h^  of  thoB4  banks  legal  institutions,  and  a  state  of  things  approaching 
where  the  actual  form  of  the  river  commeiices.  It  to  barbarism.  They  do  not,  as  some  of  our  states- 
comes  so  gently  and  silently  from  the  ground,  men  do,  when  speaking  of  some  colonies,  commend 
that  the  magnitude  of  this  natural  fountaih  is  not  institutions  which  are  imperfect,  and  praise  the 
to  be  measured  or  observed,  either  by  its  force  or  neglect  of  means  by  which  they  could  be  made 
motion,  at  the  mouth  of  that  great  cavern  of  the  efficient.  Where  there  is  taxation,  and  where  &e 
earth  from  which  it  perpetually  comes.  '  proceeds  of  it  are  well  applied,  there  exist  con- 

There  is  a  wondrous  enjoyment  to  be  obtained  fidence,  security,  and  a  population  trained  to  com- 
through  such  pure  and  crystal  water.  When  floating  prebend  the  purposes  of  government,  and  educated 
in  it,  and  you  find  yourself  hanging,  as  it  were,  be- ,  to  promote  them  by  zealous  and  earnest  efibrts. 
tween  the  sky  and  the  ground  visible  beneath  you,  So  it  was  at  San  Antonio.  Placed  on  the  very 
and  inhaling  the  cool  atmosphere  of  the  surface,  the :  frontier,  lying  at  the  very  limits  of  civilisation, 
delight  it  gives  is  exhilarating.     But  Western  the  people  were  united,  and  were  ready  at  all 


Texas  is  a  land  of  fountains.    Again  and  again 
large  springs  are  to  be  met  with — sometimes  fill- 
ing a  rent  of  the  earth  with  water,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  are  to  be  seen  large  cat-fish  lying  like 
ships  in  ordinary,  almost  motionless,  with  their 
heads  in  one  direction  towards  the  fissures  from 
which  the  water  flows ;  at  other  times  the  source 
forms  a  large  head,  similar  to  that  of  the  Wye 
in  this  country,  gushing,  as  it  were,  perpendicu- 
larly from  below;  and  at  other  times  pouring  out 
at  once  as  a  direct  stream,  without  any  basin  to 
catch  its  first  gifts.    That  such  sources  of  water 
should  be  occasionally  met  with  would  not  be  re- 
markable in  any  country,  but  in  Texas  they  are 
frequent ;  and  dky  after  ^y  the  wearied  traveller 
may  rest  himself  near  some  n>ring,  and,  with  no 
exaggeration,  from  the  refreshment  they  afiford, 
liken  every  draught  he  takes  to  all  the  beverages 
which  in  civilised  districts  have  obtained  celebrity. 
At  these  springs  of  San  Antonio  it  was  not 
unusual  for  parties  of  half-a-dozen  men  to  take  up 
their  quarters  for  as  manv  days  in  the  summer,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  eoimnement  and  heat  of  the 
town.    Their  horses  were  staked  out  in  the  midst 
of  abundant  forage,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in 


times  to  give  support  to  their  alcalde,  their  sherifi; 
and  their  other  municipal  officers.  They  did  not 
cry  down  and  depreciate  their  usefulness,  but  added 
to  the  strength  and  power  of  the  law  the  support 
of  an  unflinching  confidence.  There  were  parties 
there,  as  there  are  everywhere  in  places  where 
elective  institutions  exist;  but  these  parties  had 
learnt  that  which  European  nations  are  so  ignorant 
of—obedience  to  a  majority ;  and  ihc  majority  had 
learnt  to  give  confidence  to  a  minority,  by  enabling 
it  to  feel  secure  that  no  measure  would  be  adopted 
that  should  deprive  it  of  any  means  of  giving 
expression  to  opinions.  Under  such  a  system 
there  was  nothing  to  invite  violent  resistance,  for 
any  measure  likely  to  have  caused  it  w^ould  have 
united  the  majority  of  both  parties  to  prevent  it 
before  the  excitement  to  resistance  could  have 
arisen. 

The  effect  of  the  conduct  of  the  Americans,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  executed  the  law  among 
themselveSyhadamost distinct  and  remarkable  effect 
on  the  Mexican  population.  This  last  class  might 
accurately  be  described  in  terms  expressive  of  tne 
strongest  contempt ;  ignorant^  cunning,  treacherous, 
thieving,  bigoted,  superstitious ;  and  tiliough  many 


obtaining  a  supply  of  utenison  far  themselves.  Yet  I  of  them  were  at  times  brave  enough,  yet  even  these. 
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vhen  any  Buperatitioii  wbb  in  Ibeir  way,  were  in- 
famonsly  cowardly.  Notwithstanding  all  their 
yieeBy  they  were  kept  in  order,  and  felt  tha  security 
they  enjoyed.  There  wae  no  overbeaxing  official, 
aeimder  the  Mexican  GK>veniment,  to  keep  them 
sabmifisive,  ne  public  officer  to  be  bribed,  either 
for  profit  or  ruin,  and  no  thieyery  winked  at  In 
anoUier  respect  tiiey  also  eiyoyed  a  security  they 
were  unaccustomed  to.  It  had  been  a  common 
event  for  Indians  to  come  into  the  teiwn,  and  to 
demand  whatever  they  particularly  longed  for. 
What  they  demanded  was  rendered  up  wi£  alarm, 
lest  the  refusal  should  occasion  an  attack  on  the 
town.  The  haughtiness  and  the  insolence  of  some 
chiefs  were  unbounded.  They  had  been  known  to 
require  a  Mexican  to  hold  their  horses  while 
they  themselves  in  person  levied  contiibudoos 
from  the  alcalde^  Nor  did  this  submissiveness 
always  procure  exemption  from  acts  of  violence. 
Ghaldren  were  often  carried  ofif,  and  Mexican 
wcMnen  reduced  to  slavery.  Sometimes  in  such 
attempts  they  were  resisted ;  and  it  was  said  that 
there  was  not  a  street  in  San  Antonio  in  which 
eofme  Mexican  had  not  been  murdered  by  them ; 
while  at  the  Missions,  in  the  neighbourhood,  affairs 
were  still  worse,  for  there  every  family  had  lost 
eiUier  a  father,  a  brother,  or  a  son  in  such  contests. 

All  these  changes  were  effected  with  remark- 
able ease.  Offices  similar  to  those  in  this  country, 
the  duties  of  which  are  actually  unknown  to  many 
of  those  who  form  even  the  educated  classes,  and 
are  entirely  unknown  to  the  majority  of  the  people, 
were  easily  filled  up — sought  after  by  many  can- 
didates— ^and  the  persons  chosen  to  fill  them  most 
efficiently  performed  their  work.  There  was  no 
interference  attempted  or  desired  on  the  part  of  the 
supreme  Qovernment  It  would  amaze  an  English 
colonist  to  see  that  the  long  despatches  of  English 
^governors,  which  are  sent  to  the  Oolonial-office  on 
every  trifling  subject,  and  which  so  materially 
delay  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  every 
colony,  would  not  have  been  esteemed  to  require 
even  the  notice  of  the  general  Grovemment  of  the 
Slate.  The  municipality  passed  its  ordinances  for 
taxation,  levied  a  propeorty-tax,  and  carried  into 
effect  measures  of  a  &r  more  extensive  nature  than 
the  duties  of  nranicipalities  with  us  are  supposed 
to  embrace.  There  was  no  officer  of  the  State 
Government  to  be  seen  in  the  place,  unless  a 
mounted  volunteer  company,  paid  by  the  general 
Qovernment  for  particular  and  not  permanent 
service,  was  to  be  so  regarded. 

But  this  volunteer  company  deserves  especial 
notice.  It  was  under  the  command  of  one  of  the 
moat  gallant^  honourable,  and  single*minded  men 
that  ever  lived — Colonel  John  Hayes.  It  was  not 
distinguished  by  a  single  particle  of  uniform.  The 
moment  an  ahum  of  Indians  was  given  the  men 
were  in  their  saddles  and  hastened  out  If  there 
were  information  brought  in  of  any  company  of 
Mexican  traders  on  their  road  from  the  Bio  Grande 
being  in  danger,  or  sunilar  information  given  when 
they  were  about  to  return  after  having  made  their 
parehasee  and  packed  their  mules,  immediate 
assistance  was  rendered.  The  commissariat  on 
these  oocasiona  was  of  the  simplest  kind.  It  rarely 


consisted  of  more  than  a  little  ground  maize,  salt, 
coffee,  and  sugar.  With  such  a  supply,  and  a  scanty 
one  of  the  kind  too,  they  would  go  out  into  the 
prairie^  aoned  with  a  rifle  and  pistols,  and  remain 
for  ten  or  twelve  days,  depending  for  meat  on  the 
deer  they  might  kUl.  There  was  no  bill  on  the 
Government  for  their  subsistence.  Among  other 
duties  they  undertook  was  that  of  surveying,  which 
in  a  new  country  is  one  of  much  importance,  but  in 
an  Indian  country  of  danger.  They  were  then  paid 
by  private  parties.  Now,  imagine  the  excitement 
it  would  cause  in  an  English  colony,  that  a  militia 
force  should  leave  a  town  liable  to  attack  in  order 
to  engage  in  a  survey.  It  would  spread  consterna- 
tion among  all  military  authorities.  The  commander 
of  the  forces  would  rebuke  the  officer  of  militia, 
and  report  to  the  governor ;  the  governor  would 
concur  in  the  censure,  and  report  to  the  Colonial- 
office;  a  clerk  of  the  Colonial-office  would  turn 
up  the  comer  of  the  despatch,  and  express  his 
astonishment;  the  Secretary  of  State  would  concur 
with  the  derk,  and  a  despatch  would  be  written 
containing  the  accumulated  opinions  of  all  these 
functionaries,  provincial  and  imperial.  It  would  so 
violate  all  notions  of  military  duty  as  to  be 
authoritatively  denounced  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  that  party  of  Canadian  volunteers  which, 
after  the  rebellion  of  1837,  was  for  so  many  years 
employed  on  the  American  frontier  at  the  cost  of 
this  G<)vernment,  had  rendered  anv  service  of  this 
kind  towards  the  settlement  of  the  country,  how 
shocked  the  whole  community  in  the  colony  and 
at  home  would  have  been!  1*^crv  might  have 
appeared  at  parade,  have  been  conadently  certain 
they  had  no  military  duty  to  perform  for  twelve 
months  coming,  have  been  seen  at  regular  hours  at 
the  bar  of  the  country  gin-shop,  their  clothes  duly 
inspected  at  proper  intervals,  and  all  would  have 
been  reported  right,  and  their  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  frontier  made  an  item  of  pathetic  lamen* 
tation  on  their  discharge.  The  greater  knowledge 
they  might  have  acquired  in  aiding  surveys  or- 
in  doing  something  useful  would  have  been  repre* 
sented  as  an  encroachment  on  military  duties  which 
could  not  be  tolerated  And  what  would  have 
been  thought  if  they  could  have  made  no  demand 
on  the  comnussariat  ? 

Under  the  protection,  however,  of  Colonel  Hayes 
every  man  felt  secure.  They  knew  that  if  he  were 
absent  his  influence  was  still  present,  and  that  if 
danger  threatened,  it  could  not  and  would  not 
come  before  he  were  there  to  face  it 

To  the  trade  of  the  town  this  assistance  was  of 
ereat  value,  as  it  enabled  the  Mexicans  to  come 
from  the  Bio  Grande  and  to  carry  on  in  security 
an  extensive  business.  They  paid  in  specie,  and 
the  profit  derived  through  them  was  very  consi- 
derable* 

The  Mexican  population  of  San  Antonio  had 
few  occupations.  They,  as  well  as  others,  could 
hardly  venture  out  of  town  unless  they  were  armed. 
They  were,  however,  more  particularly  fearful  of 
Indians,  and  they  never  failed  to  express  their 
anxiety  when  fairly  on  the  prairie.  Their  amuse- 
ments were  riding  and  cock-fighting,  and  in  this 
I  last  the  parish  priest  always  took  his  share,  not 
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nnfrequently  hATing  the  church-bell  rung  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  to  give  notice  of  an  assembly  at 
the  cockpit ;  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  persuaded  him  that  any  person  could  have 
felt  any  sense  of  impropriety  in  the  proceeding. 
The  "  Dong  of  the  Bell "  has  recited  the  several 
events  with  which  its  sound  is  ordinarily  connected ; 
but  cock-fighting  is  not  among  them.  It  was 
sounded  also  when  a  tragic  event  happened,  namely, 
an  incursion  of  Indians.  Wlien  on  one  occasion 
an  alarm  of  this  was  g^ven,  the  Indians  came 
galloping  like  demons  past  some  houses,  killed  one 
man  who  came  to  the  door  of  his  house  ignorant  of 
the  cause  of  the  clattering  of  horse-hoofe,  and  then 
passed  out  of  the  town.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
shrill  shriek  of  women  was  heard,  and  they  were 
to  be  seen  dragging  their  children  in  haste  towards 
the  church,  and  throwing  themselves,  with  implor- 
ing cries,  before  the  altar.  The  bell  was  rapidly 
tolled,  and  every  man  was  conscious  of  its  meaning 
and  came  armed  into  the  streets. 

Wherever  Americans  settle,  the  first  thing  they 
favour  is  a  school.  Though  there  were  no  other 
than  Mexican  children  to  be  taught,  they  had  en- 
couraged the  formation  of  a  school,  which  was 
well  attended.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest  had 
no  power  to  interfere  with  it.  The  master,  how- 
ever, was  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  was  familiarly 
known  as  ''Bufialo,'*  and,  as  a  single  fiddler,  might 
be  sometimes  seen  heading  a  religious  procession. 
That  those  who  speak  the  clear  and  copious  lan- 
guage of  Castile  should  be  capable  of  being  orators 
might  be  presumed;  and  how  naturally  eloquence 
would  prevail  among  the  Spanish  race,  if  their  in- 
stitutions permitted  freedom  of  opinion,  received 
some  illustration  from  a  boy  in  &is  school,  who 
was  directed  to  rise  and  compliment  the  visitors, 
an  act  of  civility  which  he  executed  with  much 
grace  and  self-possession,  and  with  an  almost  manly 
dignity  of  manner. 

There  is  no  scenery  about  the  town  of  San  An- 
tonio to  be  spoken  of,  and  yet  it  is  among  the  few 
places  where,  on  account  of  the  climate,  a  residence 
is  singularly  agreeable.  There  are  no  flies,  no 
mosquitoes,  and,  except  when  a  **  norther^'  blows 
during  its  three  days,  it  is  always  agreeable— sup- 
posing a  few  hot  weeks  in  summer  are  not  regarded 
as  any  drawback.  It  is  certainly  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  town  of  Schapa,  on  the  road  to  Mexico 
from  Vera  Cruz,  where  the  scenery  is  grand  and 
magnificent,  and  the  tropical  vegetation  of  great 
beauty;  but  next  to  it,  as  a  place  of  residence,  it 
may  advance  its  claim.  It  is  dry  and  healthy,  and 
there  is  a  charm  in  the  clearness  and  freshness  of 
the  atmosphere  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 
There  are  two  periods  of  rain,  one  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  other  early  in  June; 
that  of  June  is  a  season  of  storms,  and  the  ground 
is  deluged  with  water.  These  storms  come  on 
with  great  rapidity  from  the  north.  A  long  black 
line  moy  be  seen  on  the  horizon,  and  after  some 
hours  the  wind  begins  to  blow  fresh ;  it  is  then 
time  to  prepare  for  what  is  coming.  At  no  long 
interval  the  clouds  spread  over  the  whole  sky,  and 
the  storm  breaks  forth.  At  night  the  sky  is  sud- 
denly darkened^  and  everything  becomes  invisible ; 


presently  the  rain  falls  in  a  heavy  mass,  and  light-^ 
ning,  followed  by  thunder,  comes  on.  As  the 
storm  increases,  the  lightning  is  so  incessant  as  to- 
keep  the  forest  in  a  state  of  continued  and  brilliant 
illumination ;  it  seems  to  be  on  all  sides,  striking^ 
among  the  trees  in  almost  straight  and  also  in  zig- 
zag forms,  so  intensely  bright  as  to  have  a  metallic 
lustre,  and  as  though  some  palpable  and  molten 
substance  was  passing  through  the  air.  Nor  do 
the  explosions  following  this  atmospheric  confla- 
gration appear  to  come  in  distinct  order.  The 
reverberation  of  the  sound  of  one  is  confused  with 
that  of  another,  and  in  such  quick  and  rapid  suc- 
cession as  to  fill  the  whole  heaven  with  one  con- 
tinued and  mighty  din.  Sometimes,  so  soon  a» 
the  rain  ceases,  hail  falls,  of  such  force  and  size- 
that  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  blanket  coverings 
tlie  head  to  ward  off  the  sharpness  of  the  blow- 
given  by  the  icy  pellets.  When  the  faailstom:^ 
passes  all  ia  quiet,  the  stars  appear,  and,  lying  in 
a  pond  of  water,  you  will  sleep  soundly  until 
the  gray  light  of  morning  comes. 

It  is  strange,  but  these  aquatic  beds,  not  made 
for  invalids,  and  not  apparently  salubrious,  do  not 
cause  rheumatic  pains,  disease,  or  physical  debility^ 

Not  far  from  the  St  Antonio  springs  the  timber- 
district  ceases,  and  an  irregular  rolliug  prairie,  with 
misgrait  trees  here  and  there,  is  seen ;  and  here  is 
the  home  of  the  Indian,  where  he  wanders,  hunts,, 
and  dwells.  His  hand  is  against  every  white  man,, 
and  the  white  man  watches  for  every  sign  that  may 
denote  his  recent  presence.  It  is  a  terrible  feud 
that  prevails  between  them ;  for  both  are  alwaya 
prepared  for  mortal  war,  and  neither  expect  peace 
or  mercy.  Pass  on  a  few  miles  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  prairie,  and  from  those  distant  trees,  no 
higher  than  hedge-rows  as  they  appear  on  the 
rising-ground,  the  alarm  of  your  presence  ia 
already  spread.  A  puff  of  smoke  rises  from  them 
and  ascends  into  the  calm  sky,  for  some  timo 
hardly  disturbed  in  form,  but  rising,  and  by  slow 
degrees  attenuating  itself  until  it  is  lost  A 
second  or  a  third,  or  another  will  follow.  The 
out-hunters  are  warned,  and  the  presence  of  the 
white  man  is  told  to  all  the  country  round. 

This  power  of  signalising  by  smoke  shows  the 
usual  calmness  of  the  atmosphere;  and  during  those 
seasons  when  wandering  tribes  of  Indians  are 
scouring  the  countrv  for  the  buffalo  and  collect- 
ing the  winter  supplies  of  food,  there  are  few  days 
when  such  signals  may  not  be  effectually  given. 
If  by  some  sudden  accident  more  than  warning 
is  intended,  and  actual  danger  prevails,  a  pile  of 
dry  wood,  or  grass,  will  be  instantly  collected  and 
set  on  fire,  and  so  spread  as  to  throw  up  a  large 
and  continuous  cloud  of  smoke.  So  it  was  when 
a  party  of  Indians,  falling  in  with  two  white  men, 
attacked  and  killed  them.  Shortly  afterwards, 
discovering  that  some  white  men  were  on  the  trail 
behind  them,  and  others  not  far  off  on  their  right 
flank,  they  lighted  up  a  fire  and  then  successfully 
retreated.  Those  who  alarmed  them  did  not  know 
the  Indians  were  so  near,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  next  day  that  the  sad  discovery  was  made  of 
the  bodies  of  the  murdered  men. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  skill  of  Indians  in 
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attackBy  and  in  the  mode  of  conveying  dis- 
tant comxaumcationB,  the  civilieed  man  is  their 
«npeTioT  in  their  o^m  arts.    Every  sign  which  the 
one  practises  the  other  knows  and  practises  with 
more  than  equal  skill.     The  fresh  trail,  almost 
indistinct,  and  to  the  unpractised  eye  quite  so,  will 
he  followed  hy  the  white  man  with  confidence, 
imd  without  fault  or  delay.    He  knows  how  old  it 
isr— whether  made  a  few  hours  since,  whether  a  day, 
Of  whether  two  days  old.    He  knows  when  it  gets 
iresher,  and  the  moment  when  more  precaution  is 
needed.     From  old  camp-fires  he  will  accurately 
estimate  the  numhers  of  those  who  made  them, 
and,  from  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  encamp- 
menty  the  trihe  that  has  passed  on.    He  will  accu- 
rately infer  if  it  were  a  hunting-party,  or  one 
-engaged  in  marauding,  dignified  hy  the  name  of  a 
war-party.    In  dangerous  places  he  will  ensconce 
Ma  companions  in  &e  hushes,  and,  on  an  alarm  of 
his   own  sentries,  will  infer  from  a  strung  or 
4m  unstrung  how  of  passing  Indians,  the  pirouetting 
4>f  a  horse,  or  from  any  movement  indicating  care 
or  the  ahsence  of  watchfulness,  his  own  position, 
4ind  his  security  or  insecurity  from  attacks    On  the 
open  prairie  he  will  disturb  the  Indian  signs,  and 
oonfound  the  march  of  hostile  savages.    If  he  is 
.sometimes  surprised  he  more  frequently  surprises. 
Would  that  it  could  be  added  that  he  is  moremer- 
oiful !     But  on  this  frontier  peace  is  a  period  of 
unispicion.  There  is  no  confidence ;  and  "  friendly" 
Indians  may  be  spoken  of,  but  there  is  no  frieud- 
^ip  but  that  absence  from  violence  which  the  fear 
of  superior  prowess  imposes.    The  civilised  num 
•estimates  the  effects  of  certain  acts.    In  his  own 
-community  he  can  single  out  a  wrong-door,  and 
4he  WTong-doer  is  known  to  be  such  by  all.    But 
he  who  is  educated  in  the  wilderness  has  no  policy ; 
his  powers  of  communication  are  limited,  and  he 
'Can  only,  when  thoroughly  subdued,  understand 
•that  he  is  not  still  among  savages.    His  violence 
and  brutal  passions  are,  by  habit,  restrained  among 
his  own  people,  beyond  them  the  world  is  hostile, 
.and  he  is  subject  to  invasion  and  attack.    So,  also, 
on  the  slightest  sense  of  injustice  or  of  wrong,  he 
is  himself  an  invader,  and   carries    destruction 
against  the  friends  of  him  who  has  wronged  him. 
He  has  no  idea  of  injuiy  being  done  by  one  man 
.and  not  applauded  by  his  companions.    If  one  of 
■another  tribe  injures  him,  he  and  his  friends  all 
revenge  themselves  against  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
wrong-doer.    This  principle  of  retribution  is  the 
source  of  his  destruction  when  he  comes  into  col- 
lision with  the  white  man.  If  his  hunting-grounds 
4ire  disturbed  by  some  few  white  men,  if  one  white 
.man  commits  an  injury,  a  foray  on  the  white  set- 
tlements is  determined  on,  and  the  burning  of 
houses,  the  destruction  of  crops,  the  slaughter  of 
unresisting  men  and  helpless  women  and  children 
follows.    An  alarm  is  given  to  the  nearest  white 
.settlements  and  every  man  with  a  horse  and  rifle 
is  instantly  mounted  and  on  the  alert    The  deepest 
and  most  desperate  revenge  is  the  predominant 
-desire,  and  the  tribe  is  followed  up  with  fierce  and 
^ndictivc  hatred,  and   is    frequently  destroyed 
"Without  mercy  or  compassion. 

To  what  certain  destruction  are  such  wandering 


tribes  doomed!  From  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
the  Mississippi  the  early  tribes  have  disappeared, 
and  the  few  Indians  that  remain  in  that  space  of 
country  are  only  similar  to  small  gangs  of  gypsies. 
It  was  once  thought  merciful  to  remove  tribe  after 
tribe,  the  remnants  of  large  bodies,  across  the 
Mississippi ;  and  Arkansas  is  the  home  of  many 
mixed  bodies  of  such  immigrants.  But  the  volun- 
tary migration,  before  forced  migration  was  part 
of  a  State  policy,  must  have  been  considerable. 
That  remarkable  tribe  known  as  the  Flat-heads 
was,  in  1680,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
They  w^ere  for  some  time  lost,  and  yrere  re-dis- 
covered on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Columbia  river.  Afler  the  winter 
stores  of  the  first  known  tribes  had  been  destroyed 
there  was  no  security  but  in  a  western  migration. 
In  the  vast  plains  at  Uie  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  freedom  from  encroachment  existed,  and 
the  bufialo,  which  is  utterly  extinguished  on  this 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  continued  in  those  distant 
regions  to  afford  easy  means  of  subsistence. 

But  in  how  short  a  time  will  even  the  western 
prairies  present  no  dissimilar  aspect  of  civilised 
life  to  that  on  the  east,  not  long  since  covered  with 
the  forest !  The  settlements  of  Americans  were 
rapidly  extending  up  the  Missouri  when  the  dis- 
covery of  California  brought  many  thousands  to 
open  roads  in  all  directions  to  the  t^acific.  What 
had  been  the  extraordinary  excursion  of  bodies  of 
few  men  for  the  sake  of  pleasure  and  curiosity, 
became  the  undertaking  of  masses  of  human  be- 
ings carrying  their  eiock,  their  houses,  and  their 
food,  to  establish  themselves  in  places  only  a  few 
years  since  unknown  even  to  the  most  daring  adven- 
turers. How,  before  this  great  inroad  of  a  new 
race  can  the  hunthig  tribes  exist  ?  They  cannot 
conform  to  new  customs,  or  suddenly  become  a 
fixed  population  seeking  their  maintenance  from 
the  earth,  and  anticipating  not  merely  their  own 
wants  but  those  of  domesticated  animals.  No 
violence  that  they  hereafter  commit  will  go  un- 
punished, and  sweeping  and  dreadful  will  be  the 
pnnishment  On  one  side,  their  means  of  subsist- 
ence will  visibly  diminish ;  on  the  other,  they  will 
meet  a  foe  whose  encroachments  they  cannot  check. 

We  can  draw  no  analogy  from  the  cases  of 
islands  where  an  aboriginal  population  continues 
to  exist  among  whites.  There  the  elements  of 
civilisation  may  be  taught,  and  Justice  may 
establish  her  throne ;  but  how  is  law  to  assume  its 
regular  jurisdiction  over  illimitable  districts  where 
no  tribunals  can  be  fixed,  and  where  its  ministers 
can  themselves  find  neither  home  nor  security  ? 

Those  who  have  traversed  these  regions  of  wild- 
ness,  placid  and  beautiful  as  Nature  has  made  them, 
so  calm  and  magnificent  in  all  their  forms,  so  vast 
and  extensive  as  to  bow  doinn  the  sense  of  human 
existence  to  the  very  earth,  cannot  fail  to  have  seen 
many  examples  of  Ihe  painful  relation  in  which  the 
red  and  the  white  man  occupy  towards  each  other. 
Sometimes  necessity  will  make  white  men  exclaim 
tiiat  ''they  wished  that  Indians  took  prisoners." 
Hardly,  however,  can  a  white  man  separate  him- 
self from  his  companions  witliout  being  almost 
certain  of  attack.    Like  a  cat  watching  at  a  hol^ 
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patient  and  enduring,  erery  movement  will  be  ob- 
served, though  nothing  Ib  sought  or  expected  but 
the  life  and  the  scalp  of  some  man  who  may  stray 
from  his  party.  Nor  is  there  any  exaggeration  in 
this  representation,  though  frequent  instances  may 
be  given  to  the  contrary,  upon  some  western  routes 
on  the  northern  border  of  Mexico.  Here  is  no 
truce.  It  is  constant  and  unvarying  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  native  tribes,  and  those  signs  of 
amity  which  farther  to  the  north  are  noticed  and 
respected  are  disregarded.  Let  a  white  man  watch 
as  sentry,  and  in  the  broad  daylight  he  may  be 
attacked:  indeed,  night-attacks  very  rarely  hap- 
pen. The  writer  was  present  when,  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  an  Indian  approached  an  out-sentry, 
and  before  he  was  observed  had  speared  him ;  but 
the  act  was  incomplete,  for  assistance  was  rendered 
and  he  was  saved  from  being  scalped.  The  Indian, 
however,  retired  in  safety. 

At  another  time,  three  men  went  a  short  dis- 
tance to  pick  the  fruit  of  the  misgrait  tree,  a  mimosa 
plant,  similar  to  a  stunted  acacia ;  it  bears  a  long 
podded  fruity  the  shell  of  which  is  sweet  and  edible. 
For  horses  this  fruit  is  nourishing,  and  supplies  food 
sufficient  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  Among 
Indians  it  is  pounded  up  and  kept  for  their  own 
sustenance.  It  was  when  going  out  to  gather  it,  and 
only  a  short  distance  from  camp,  that  they  were 
attacked.  One  was  instantly  killed  and  scalped; 
another  speared,  dying  a  few  days  afterwards ;  and 
the  third  was  slightly  wounded.  These  two  last 
were  not  scalped,  assistance  being  instantly  given 
to  them. 

Other  men  were  cut  o£F  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  equally  suddenly,  those  by  whom  the  blow  was 
struck  instantly  disappearing;  and  their  very 
presence  was  unknown  except  on  such  mmrderous 
events. 

Most  frequently  such  attacks  are  made  after  the 
night  has  been  rainy.  Then,  the  next  morning  is 
one  of  watchfulness,  when  there  is  sn  expert  com- 
mander. Yet  the  daring  of  the  savage  ia  remark- 
able. It  had  been  a  Wet  night,  and  the  iKynes 
were  around  the  camp.  A  guard  was  placed  on  a 
hill  at  a  short  distance,  overlooking  the  camp,  with 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  up  an  open  valley  for 
nearly  the  distance  of  a  mile.  One  horse  alone 
had  strayed  to  near  the  visible  extremity  of  the 
valley.  It  was  seen  by  the  owner,  and  a  Mexican 
in  the  company  went  out  to  bring  it  in.  As  he 
caught  it,  the  cry  of  Indians  was  raised.  They 
came  down,  and,  quick  as  lightning,  slew  and 
scalped  the  Mexican  and  led  off  the  horse.  In 
another  instant,  the  cry  of  **  Stampede  T  was  heard 
— a  word  corrupted  from  the  Spanish  of  estctmpedo 
(making  a  noise),  but  now  thoroughly  an  American 
word;  for  ** stampeding,"  making  "a  stampede,'^ 
and  "  such  a  stampede,"  with  various  qualifications 
of  the  expression,  meaning  **  frightening  off,*'  are 
terms  in  frequent  use,  though  adopted  only  a  few 
years  since.  Now  a  stampede,  when  in  the  midst 
of  a  wilderness,  and  men  cannot  rely  on  reaching 
any  settlement  or  fort,  is  an  alarming  and  awful 
event ;  for  the  consequences  are  sure  to  indude  the 
death  of  many  persons  in  a  future  stage  of  the 
joomey.    These  stampedes  occmr  in  these  ways : 


first,  all  the  animals  at  night,  without  any  known 
cause,  Trill  take  fright  and  gallop  off  in  a  herd, 
tearing  up  the  stakes  by  which  they  are  fastened, 
if  not  very  strongly  fastened ;  or,  even  if  hobbled, 
going  off  in  a  gallop  with  their  hobbles  on ;  and 
on  such  night-frights,  not  merely  do  the  horses 
start  away,  but  even  tbe  cattle  which  during  the 
previous  day  had  shown  BigoB  of  fatigue  and 
seemed  incapable  of  moving  will  also  gallop  off. 
These  voluntary  stampedes  merely  cause  consider- 
able trouble  in  a  morning.  There  is  no  possibOity  of 
bringing  any  of  the  animals  back  at  night.  Where- 
ever  they  are  disposed  to  run,  they  are  left  to* 
nm.  They  are  sure  to  go  very  much  together,, 
and  therefore  in  a  morning  their  trail  will  be  easily 
traced ;  and  when  morning  comes,  though  some- 
times at  a  distance  of  a  mile  to  two  miles,  every 
horse  will  be  found,  and  the  cattle  will  be  seen 
nearer  home.  Nor  is  it  at  all  unusual  to  find  the 
oxen,  ^ich,  in  order  to  check  their  going  far,, 
have  been  left  to  graze  yoked  in  couples,  stuck  het 
among  the  trees,  where  each,  in  the  struggle  ta 
pull  off  its  companion,  has  firmly  fixed  itself 

The  most  serious  occurrence  of  this  kind  is  when 
the  Indians  cause  it,  for  then  the  animals  are  irre- 
coverably lost  This  they  do  by  noises,  by  shrill 
cries,  or  by  a  blazing  pitch  stick.  There  is  no> 
power  whatever  to  check  or  to  control  horses,, 
cattle,  or  mules.  All  are  filled  with  a  conmiou 
panic.  They  tear  away  from  their  fastenings,, 
and  the  gpround  shakes  with  their  tramp.  The 
loss  which  this  causes  is  fatal  to  any  expedition. 
On  some  routes  it  is  most  carefully  guarded 
against;  on  others,  the  oegligenoe  of  it  is  astonishing.. 

The  more  frequent  occurrence  of  stampedes  is 
in  the  morning.  The  sun  had  just  risen  when 
the  one  before  Winded  to  was  raised.  The  horaes 
were  driven  off,  and  the  Indians,  at  full  galley,, 
were  seen  shouting  after  them.  Not  a  horse  in 
camp  was  either  saddled  or  in  hand ;  and  as  the- 
savages  were  momkted,  they  scoured  past,  keeping 
the  loose  horses  together,  and  were  soon  out  of 
sight.  So  soon  as  it  was  potnble,  they  were  M- 
lowed  up,  but  in  vain;  they  had  got  to.so  great  a 
distasoe  that,  after  the  mest  etrenuous  efforts,  fnr^ 
ther  pursuit  became  impracticable.  Seventy  horses 
were  taken ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  some 
three  hundred  milea  firom  human  habitation, 
seventy  men  were  redueed  to  walk,  suffering  at 
the  time  from  weakness,  starvaticai,  and  from  that 
painful  disease,  the  scurvy. 

This  disease  of  scurvy  is  rare,  but  somctiBMS^ 
occurs  in  the  prairie.  It  was  occasioned  by  de- 
pending for  four  months  on  animal  food  alone.. 
The  oxen  that  were  driven  had  become  lean ;  all 
fat  on  them  was  gone ;  and  it  is  for  those  who- 
have  examined  the  cause  of  diseases  to  explain 
more  accurately  the  effect  of  hi  as  part  of  human 
food  than  has  hitherto  been  done.  It  has  been 
held  that  fitt  and  grease  are  required  by  the* 
natives  of  northern  and  colder  climes,  in  oider  to- 
supply  sufficient  carbon  to  sustain  the  loss  of  heat 
from  the  body ;  and  it  has  been  alleged  that  sueh 
supply  in  warm  climates  is  not  needed.  Now  it 
will  be  admitted  that,  in  the  summer  months  at 
least,  l^e  heat  of  the  country  bordering  on  the- 
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Rio  Grande,  in  the  latitade  of  29  deg.,  30  deg.,  is 
excessive.  The  san  bums  with  scorching  heat, 
and  parts  of  the  human  body  exposed  to  it  during 
the  course  of  a  morning's  ride  become  blistered^ 
placing  afterwards  a  sensation  of  painful  rheu- 
TfiatiBin,  until  the  cuticle  or  external  skin  becomes 
looeened,  and  peels  off. 

The  £ftce  is  differently  affected ;  but  a  few  hours' 
exposure  produces  this  blistering  on  the  legs,  and 
more  especially  the  neck,  the  bock  of  the  neck,  and 
the  parts  between  the  shoulders.  From  this,  there- 
fore, the  heat  may  be  inferred.  But  what  food, 
even  at  this  season,  is  most  desired?  It  may 
excite  laughter,  but  the  great  object  is  to  obtain 
an  unbounded  quantity  of  grease  and  fat  How* 
ever  delicately  a  man  may  have  been  brought  up, 
the  desire  to  obtain  fat  is  irrepressible.  That  it  is 
no  novelty  to  assert  this  may  be  verified  by  a 
reference  to  the  travels  of  one  Pierce  through 
Western  Texas  about  the  year  1760,  and  which 
was  not  known  to  the  writer  until  he  himself  had 
had  experience  of  the  fact  If  a  buffalo  is  killed, 
the  first  attempt  is  to  secure  the  &t  parts  of  the 
animal.  If  a  bear  is  killed,  the  fat  is  regarded  as 
a  luxury.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see  a  man  taking 
back  to  his  mess  a  large  cotton  bag  filled  chiefly  with 
fat  parts  of  a  buffalo,  and  containing  an  infinitely 
small  quantity  of  flesh.  Why  should  this  taste  for 
oily  matter  arise  ?  It  does  not  continue  as  a  habit 


So  soon  as  the  supply  of  it  ceased  the  scurvy 
appeared,  producing,  as  usual,  great  want  of 
strength,  a  general  lassitude,  inability  to  move 
more  than  short  distances  without  rest ;  and  all 
wounds  produce  an  horrid  and  offensive  pustulent 
inflammation  extending  far  beyond  the  puncture 
or  the  wound  itself.  But  though  in  the  instance 
alluded  to  scurvy  was  produced,  perhaps  the  facts 
do  not  prove  more  than  the  desire  under  given 
circumstances  to  obtain  food  of  an  oily  nature. 
The  scurvy  might  have  appeared  in  consequence 
of  a  long  confinement  to  animal  food  alone.  In 
this  case  it  did  not  appear  until  all  fat  matter  was 
lost ;  but  it  might  have  appeared  notwithstanding. 
Three  months'  subsistence  on  animal  food  did  not 
produce  it,  the  fat  of  the  oxen  killed  not  having 
been  lost  by  travelling.  After  that  time  the  scurvy 
appeared.  It  certainly  cannot  be  shown  that  it 
might  not  have  appeared  if  the  animals  had  re- 
mained fat;  but  this  fact,  however,  is  certain, 
namely,  that  in  a  hot  and  dry  country  oily  food  is 
desired,  and  is  most  eagerly  secured ;  for  dryness 
of  climate  is  also  one  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  desire  for  it  prevails.  In  the  moist  atmosphere 
to  the  south,  nearer  the  sea,  and  where  the  rivers 
flow  closer  to  each  other  than  they  do  inland,  this 
anxiety  to  obtain  animal  food  that  is  excessively 
fat  is  not  observed. 


DEATH   AND   THE    DOCTOR. 


(from  LB88INO.) 


GoRKfl  were  drawn,  and  candles  lighted, 
Who  but  Death  came  uninvited  ? 
You  have  drunk  enough,"  said  he, 
Toper,  you  must  come  with  me." 


it 
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''dome  with  you  !  'tis  rather  early ! 
Prithee,  Death,  don't  look  so  surly ; 

But,  if  it  must  e'en  be  so. 

Take  a  glass  before  we  go  !" 

Death,  though  an  inveterate  gambler, 
Took  the  hint,  and  filled  a  tumbler ; 

"  jm;'  said  he,  "  and  in  Tokay 

Let  us  toast  the  cholera." 

Though  at  first  much  disconcerted. 
Now  I  thought  his  wrath  averted ; 
Till  he  snarled,  "  You  fool  I  d'ye  think 
You  eould  bribe  old  Death  with  drink?" 


"  Nay,"  said  I ;  "  but  with  permission, 
I  will  practise  as  physician ; 

Half  my  patients  you  shall  have, 

If  you  let  me  'scape  the  grave* 

**  Done  I  and  done !   Live  till  you're  weary 
Of  your  bottle  and  your  deary ; 

None  so  surely  work  my  will 

As  the  men  of  drug  and  pill." 

Now  I  scorn  the  grave's  black  portal, 
Made  by  love  and  wine  immortal ; 

Now  a  sworn  ally  of  Death, 

Freely  can  I  draw  my  breath. 

When  to  Boniface's  thinking, 
I  have  had  enough  of  drinking ; 

When  **  You've  loved  enough,'*  says  Kate,. 

Gladly  I  will  meet  my  fate. 
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QUISQUILIiE. 

OURrOBITIBS     OF     COWEL's    "INTERPRETER." 


Dr.  John  Cow^l,  the  learned  author  of  the  Bmall 
folio  entitled  "  A  Law  Dictionary ;  or,  The  Inter- 
preter of  Words  and  Terma  used  either  in  the 
Uommon  or  Statute  Laws  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
Tenures  and  Jocular  Customs,"  was,  as  we  learn 
from  the  life  prefixed  to  the  volume,  horn  in  Devon- 
shire and  bred  at  Eton,  and  was  elected  a  scholar 
of   King's  College,  Cambridge,  in   1570.      His 
biographer    describes  him  as  applying    himself 
heartily  to  books,  and  having  a  good  digestion  of 
them.    He  adds,  "  By  which  studious  and  virtuous 
course  of  life  he  grew  up  to  so  much  reputation 
and  interest  in  the  University,  that  he  had  the 
honour  to  hv  chose  one  of  the  proctors  for  the  year 
1585" — a  statement  which  wull  amuse  and  surprise 
modem  Cambridge  readers,  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  view  the  office  of  proctor  as  a  reward  for 
distinction  and  ability,  but  simply  as  a  lucrative 
situation,  given  in  rotation  by  the  different  colleges 
to  whatever  resident  Fellow  may  be  desirous  of 
adding  to  his  income  for  the  year  at  the  expense  of 
going  through  some  very  disagreeable  work.    He 
afterwards  became  Begins  Professor  of  Civil  Law, 
and  Master  of  Trinity  Hall ;  and  in  1603  was  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University.     On  the  suggestion 
of  Bancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  under- 
took the  work  from  which  we  propose  to  glean 
some  curious  matters,  and  which  was  first  printed 
at  Cambridge  in  1607.    His  natural  preference  for 
the  civil  law,  some  strictures  on  Littleton,  and  his 
employment  by  Bancroft  to  fight  the  battle  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  against  the  Common  Law  Courts, 
roused  the  anger  of  Coke;  and  he  contrived  to 
represent  Cowel  to  the  King  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  an  enemy  to  the  prerogatives  of  both ;  and 
in  1610  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  **  touching 
Dr.Cowel's  book,  called  the  *  Interpreter.*  "  It  bears 
strong  marks  of  having  proceeded  from  the  royal 
pen  of  King  James  himself;  it  complains  of  '^the 
insatiable  curiosity  in  many  men*s  spirits,  and  such 
an  itching  in  tlie  tongues  and  pens  of  most  men,  as 
nothing  is  left  unsearched  to  the  bottom  both  in 
talking  and  writing:"  no   doubt  a  troublesome 
enough  propensity,  and  not  always  better  liked  in 
1851  than  in  1610.    *'For,  from  the  very  highest 
mysteries  to  the  very  lowest  pit  of  Hell,  and  the  con- 
fused actions  of  the  devils  there,  there  is  nothing  now 
unsearched  into  by  the  curiosity  of  men's  brains. 
Men  not  being  contented  with  the  knowledge  of 
80  much  of  the  will  of  God  as  it  hath  pleased  him 
to  reveal,  but  they  will  needs  sit  with  him  in  his 
most  private  closet,  and  become  privy  of  his  most 
inscrutable  counsels.  And  therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
that  men  in  these  our  days  do  not  spare  to  wade 
in  all  the  deepest  mysteries  that  belong  to  the 
persons  or  state  of  kings  and  princes,  that  are 
gods  upon  earth."     Tlie  last  sentence  must  have 
come  with  singular  unction  and  satisfaction  from  the 
pen  of  the  royal  and  learned  inditer  of  the  procla- 
mation.   "And  this  license  tliat  every  talker  or 
writer  now  assumeth  to  himself  is  come  to  this 


abuse,  that  many  Phormios  will  give  counsel  to 
Hannibal,  and  many  men  that  never  went  out  of 
the  compass  of  cloisters  or  colleges  will  freely  wadtt 
by  their  writings  in  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
monarchy  and  politic  government ;  whereupon,  it 
cannot  otherwise  fall  out,  but  that  when  men  go 
out  of  their  element,  and  meddle  with  things  above 
their  capacity,  themselves  shall  not  only  go  astray 
and  stumble  in  darkness,  but  will  mislead  also 
divers  others  with  themselves  into  many  mistakings 
and  errors ;  the  proof  whereof  we  have  lately  had 
by  a  book  written  by  Dr.  Cowel,  called  *  The 
Interpreter ;'  for  he  being  only  a  civilian  by  pro- 
fession,  and  upon  that  large  ground  of  a  kind  of 
dictionary,  following  the  alphabet"  (which  his 
majesty  seems  to  think  must  be  a  very  unsafe 
guide),  "  by  meddling  in  matters  above  his  reach, 
hath  fallen  in  many  things  to  mistake  and  deceive 
himself ;  in  some  things  disputing  so  nicely  upon 
tlie  mysteries  of  this  our  monarchy,  that  it  may 
receive  doubtful  interpretations — yea,  in  some 
points  very  derogatory  to  the  supreme  power  of 
this  Crown;  in  other  cases,  mistaking  the  true 
state  of  the  Parliament  of  this  kingdom,  and  the 
fundamental  constitutions  and  privileges  thereof; 
and  in  some  other  points  speaking  imreverently  of 
the  Common  Law  of  England,  and  the  works  of 
some  of  the  most  famous  and  ancient  judges 
therein"  (where  Coke  chimes  in,  jealous,  and  justly 
so,  of  the  fame  of  Littleton,  the  great  oracle  of 
English  Common  Law,  and  his  own  commentary 
upon  him)— "it  being  a  thing  utterly  unlawful 
to  any  subject  to  speak  or  write  against  the  law 
under  which  he  liveth,  and  which  we  are  sworn 
and  are  resolved  to  maintain."  The  proclamation 
then  goes  on  to  prohibit  the  buying,  uttering,  or 
reading  of  the  book,  and  desires  all  persons  who 
have  copies  in  their  possession  to  deliver  thf  m  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  or  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  in  which  they  reside,  or  to  the  vice-chan- 
cellor of  their  University,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
utterly  suppressed ;  and  it  concludes  with  hinting  a 
strict  censorship  of  the  press  for  the  future. 

Cowel  died  in  the  year  following  the  issue  of  the 
proclamation  against  his  book,  and  did  not  live  to 
see  the  removal  of  the  obnoxious  matter  in  future 
editions. 

The  book  itself  is  rarely  quoted,  and  cannot  ever 
have  been  of  much  practical  utility,  and  most  of  its 
matter  is  now  obsolete.  The  titles  of  the  articles 
seem  rather  suggested  by  the  previous  existence  of 
information  or  materials  in  a  common -place  book, 
than  the  articles  written  to  the  titles ;  and  the  work 
more  resembles  a  somewhat  crude  digest  of  the 
contents  of  such  a  book  into  an  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment than  a  regular  dictionary.  But  among  a 
great  deal  that  is  woHhleES  and  uninteresting, 
there  are  some  matters  of  amusement  and  curiosity, 
which  repay  the  trouble  of  looking  through  the 
volume,  and  of  submitting  its  very  miscellaneous 
contents  to  a  further  process  of  digestion  and 
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saLlimation,  the  resnlt  of  which  will  occupy  the 
remainder  of  this  article. 

AccoLUkBB. — A  ceremony  used  in  knighthood 
by  the  king's  putting  his  hand  about  the  knight's 
neck,  from  Uie  Frendi  accoler.  The  word  is  now 
used  for  the  laying  of  the  sword  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  new  knight. 

Acolyte. — An  inferior  Church  servant — in  old 
English  called  a  Golet ;  whence  the  family  name  of 
Dean  Oolet,  who  founded  St  Paul's  School  in 
London. 

Ambidexter — ^signifies  a  juror  who  takes  money 
from  both  sides  for  giving  his  verdict. 

Bandore. — ^A  musical  instrument  with  strings, 
invented  by  John  Rose,  citizen  of  London,  in  tibe 
4th  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Hence,  probably,  the 
well-known  banjo  of  the  Ethiopian  melodists. 

Basillard. — ^A  poniard.  ''Arrepto  basillardo 
transfixit  Jack  Straw  in  gutture." — ^Knighton,  bk.  5. 

Catch-land. — In  Norfolk  they  have  some 
grounds  where  it  is  not  known  to  what  parish 
they  certainly  belong,  so  that  the  minister  who 
first  seizes  the  tithe  does  by  that  right  of  pre- 
occupation enjoy  it  for  that  one  year ;  and  the  land 
of  this  dubious  nature  is  called  Catch-land. 

(This  clerical  game  of  catch-who-catch-can  must 
have  been  very  exciting  for  the  rival  incumbents, 
and  highly  edifying  to  the  occupiers  of  the  de- 
bateable  land  ) 

Denarius  Dei — Qod's  penny,  Aries,  or  Earnest- 
money,  given  on  the  making  of  a  bargain,  and  so 
called  because  in  former  times  it  was  bestowed  on 
the  Church  or  the  poor. 

Deoradiko. — In  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Second,  Sir  Andrew  Harclay,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  was 
convicted,  degraded,  and  attainted  of  treason. 
When  judgment  was  pronounced  against  him,  his 
sword  broken  over  his  head,  and  his  spurs  hewn 
off  his  heels,  Sir  Anthony  Lucy,  the  judge,  said  to 
him,  ''Andrew,  now  thou  art  no  knight,  but  a 
knave !" 

F. — ^A  statute  of  Edward  the  Sixth  enacts  that, 
Whoever  maliciously  shall  strike  any  person  with 
A  weapon  in  the  church  or  churchyard,  or  draw 
any  weapon  there  with  intent  to  strike,  shall  have 
one  of  his  ears  cut  off;  and  if  he  have  no  ears, 
«hall  be  marked  on  the  cheek  with  a  hot  iron  with 
the  letter  F,  that  he  may  be  known  for  a  Fighter, 
or  maker  of  Frays. 

(The  provision  of  another  species  of  punishment 
to  meet  the  case  of  the  offender  having  already  lost 
both  ears  is  a  piece  of  exquisite  foresight  A  man's 
ears  would  last  him  twice,  if  he  was  bom  with  the 
proper  complement  of  that  organ ;  but  on  the  third 
occasion  he  would  have  to  submit  his  cheek  to  the 
ardent  alliteration  so  pleasantly  explained  in  the 
statute.  In  seditious  libel  cases,  at  a  later  period, 
the  convict  was  not  so  lucky.  It  was  Prynne,  if 
we  remember  right,  who,  on  the  second  conviction, 
had  the  stumps  of  his  ears  grubbed  up,  because 
there  was  nothing  else  lefl  for  the  hangman's  knife 
to  operate  on.) 

Fire-ordeal — ^was  the  privilege  only  of  free- 
men, and  the  better  sort  of  people.  It  was  of  two 
kinds,  either,  first,  by  stepping  barefoot  and  blind- 
fold over  nine  ploughshares  red-hot  laid  at  equal  | 


distances,  which,  if  the  defendant  passed  unhurt, 
he  was  judged  innocent,  but  if  bunit,  guilty ;  or, 
secondly,  by  taking  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron  in  the 
hand,  usually  of  one  pound  weight,  which  was 
called  simple  ordeal,  or  of  two  pounds,  which  was 
duplex,  or  of  three  ||ounds,  which  was  triplex 
ordalium. 

The  water-ordeal  was  for  churls,  bondmen,  and 
other  rustics,  and  was  cither  by  hot  or  by  cold 
water.  In  the  former,  the  accused  person  was  to 
thrust  his  feet  or  hands  into  scalding  water,  on 
presumption  that,  if  innocent,  he  would  receive  no 
harm.  In  the  latter,  the  defendant  was  cast  into  a 
pond  or  river,  to  see  whether  he  would  sink  or 
swim ;  a  method  which  survived  for  some  time 
for  the  discovery  of  witches. 

One  is  at  a  loss  at  first  sight  to  conjecture  why 
the  fire*ordeal  was  reserved  for  persons  of  Uie 
better  sort ;  and  one  can  only  suppose  that  it  was 
more  easy,  by  collusion  with  the  officials  of  the 
ceremony,  to  escape  unhurt  among  the  hot  plough- 
shares than  when  thrown  into  water.  If  the 
ploughshares  were  laid  at  regular  and  known  dis- 
tances, it  would  not  have  been  difficult,  with  pre- 
vious rehearsal,  to  avoid  treading  on  them,  even  if 
tlie  eyes  were  securely  bandaged ;  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  bandage  the  eyes,  apparently  quite  effec- 
tually, but  so  as  to  leave  objects  on  the  ground 
distinguishable. 

The  increase  of  the  weight  in  the  hot  irons  to 
be  held  in  the  hand  is  not  intelligible ;  tho  iron  of 
one  pound  weight  would  have  given  as  ugly  a 
bum  as  the  three  pounds  of  the  triple  ordeal,  and 
both  would  be  too  hot  and  too  heavy  to  be  handled 
with  any  comfort 

Gabriel's  horn. — ^An  old  record  gives  judg- 
ment against  a  demandant  by  saying  that  he  shall 
not  have  judgment  until  Gabriel  blows  his  trumpet 
— that  is,  he  is  postponed  to  Doomsday. 

Jesse. — ^A  branch  or  large  candlestick  of  brass, 
branched  into  several  sconces,  and  hanging  down 
in  the  middle  of  a  church  or  choir.  This  invention 
was  first  called  Arbor  Jessse,  and  Stirps  Josses, 
from  the  similitude  to  the  branch  or  genealogical 
tree  of  Jesse.  This  useful  ornament  of  churches 
was  first  brought  over  into  England  by  Hugh  de 
Flory,  Abbot  of  St.  Austin's,  in  Canterbury,  about 
the  year  1100. 

There  is  such  a  brass  chandelier  in  the  parish 
church  of  Penrith,  in  Cumberland,  which  bears  an 
inscription  stating  that  it  was  purchased  with  the 
money  subscribed  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
during  the  Scottish  invasion  under  Cliarles  fklward, 
in  1745.  They  are  not  unfrequent  in  country 
churches  which  have  escaped  recent  medioivali- 
sation ;  and  the  wax  candles  with  which  the  old 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  were  lighted  clus- 
tered in  such  hanging  supports. 

JocAUA. — Jewels,  derived  from  the  Latin  joous, 
jocidus,  which  seems  to  comprehend  everything 
that  delights  us ;  but  in  a  more  restrained  sense, 
those  things  which  are  ornaments  to  women,  and 
which  in  France  they  call  their  own,  as  ear-rings, 
br«u;elets,  &c.  But  Du  Fresne  tells  us  that  at 
Arragon,  in  Spain,  the  question  was,  whether  a 
woman's  clothes  would  pass  by  the  devise  of  her 
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jewels ;  and  that  the  judge,  Tipon  great  delibera- 
tion, and  conBulting  with  others,  was  of  opinion 
they  did  not  pass. 

Judaism. — In  England,  in  former  times,  the 
Jews  and  all  their  goods  belonged  to  the  chief  lord 
where  they  lived :  and  he  had  such  an  absolnte 
property  in  them,  that  he  might  sell  them.  Tliis 
appears  in  Matthew  Paris,  where  we  read  that 
Henry  III.  sold  the  Jews  to  Earl  Richard  his 
brother  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  that  qiios  rex 
eoscoriaverat,  comes  evisceraret.  (In  much  weaker 
English) — In  order  that  the  earl  might  clean  out 
those  whom  the  king  had  flayed. 

Karite. — ^Tho  religious  called  their  best  con- 
ventual drink,  or  their  strong  beer,  by  this  name ; 
because  after  meals  they  used  to  drink  their  pocula 
caritatis,  or  grace-cups,  in  this  best  liquor. 

(It  would  be  a  very  poor  monastery  in  which 
all  the  beer  was  not  good ;  and  therefore  this  super- 
excellent  tap,  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
that  charity  which  begins  at  home,  must  have  been 
a  glorious  drink.) 

Ejcrbll. — ^A  cake.  It  was  a  good  old  custom 
for  godfathers  and  godmothers,  every  time  their 
godchildren  asked  their  blessing,  to  give  them  a 
cake,  which  was  called  a  God*s  kichell.  It  is  still 
a  proverbial  saying  in  some  counties,  ''Ask  my 
blessing,  and  I  will  give  you  some  plum-cake.*' 

Lawless  Court. — On  Kingshill,  at  Rochford,  in 
Essex,  on  Wednesday  morning  next  after  Michael- 
mas-day, at  cock-crowing,  is  held  a  courts  vulgarly 
called  Lawless  Court  They  whisper,  and  have 
no  candle,  nor  any  pen  and  ink,  but  a  coal  (i.e.  a 
^iece  of  charcoal  to  write  with) ;  and  he  that  owes 
suit  or  service,  and  appears  not,  forfeits  double  his 
rent  for  every  hour  that  he  is  missing.  This  court 
belongs  to  the  honour  of  Ralegh,  and  to  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  is  denominated  Lawless  because 
held  at  unlawful  or  lawless  hours ;  the  title  of  it 
in  the  court-rolls  runs  thus : — 

"  Curia  de  Domino  Rege 
Dicta  sine  lege, 
Tenta  est  ibidem 
Per  cjusdem  consuctudinem, 
Ante  ortum  solis 
Lnceat  nisi  polus, 
Senescallus  solus 
Nil  scribit  nisi  colis, 
Toties  voluerit 
Qallus  ut  cantaverit, 
Per  cujus  soli  sonitus 
Curia  est  summonita : 
Clamat  clam  pro  rege 
In  curia  sine  lege, 
Et  nisi  cite  venerint 
Citius  psenituerint, 
Et  nisi  clam  aocedant. 
Curia  non  attendat, 
Qui  venerit  cum  lumine 
Errat  in  regimine, 
Et  dum  sunt  sine  lumine, 
Capti  sunt  in  crimine, 
Curia  sine  cur4 
Jurat!  de  injurilL*' 

Whidi  may  be  thus  freely  turned  into  English : — 


TioB  court  of  our  Lord  the  King 
Held  without  law,  or  anything 
Bat  custom  old,  before  sunrise 
And  while  the  stars  are  in  the  skies : 
Ko  pen  and  ink  the  steward  uses 
But  rather  ends  of  charcoal  chooses. 
The  court  is  summoned  by  cock-crow, 
No  other  summoning  they  know. 
He  whispers  all  the  king's  demands 
Upon  their  persons  and  their  lands, 
And  unless  they  soon  appear, 
Soon  they  find  they  have  much  to  fear, 
And  unless  they  quickly  sneak  in 
They  will  find  the  court  up-breaking. 
Whoever  comes  and  brings  a  candle 
This  court's  rules  don't  understand  well  ; 
But  while  they  sit  in  darkness  blinking. 
The  dues  are  paid  with  money  chinking ; 
Careless  court,  and  ill-used  suitors, 
Paying  in  this  way  their  pewters. 
Lbripoop. — ^The  old-fashioned  shoes,  tipt  with 
horn,  and  tied  up  with  silk  ribbons  or  silver 
chains  to  the  knees,  were  so  called. 

LiDFORD  LAW — Is  a  provcrbial  speech,  intending 
as  much  as  to  hang  men  first  and  judge  them 
afterwards.  The  like  is  said  of  Halifax  in  York- 
shire. I  suppose  because  their  proceedings  are 
summary. 

In  Scotland,  the  administration  of  this  kind  of 
justice  is  located,  in  the  corresponding  proverb,  at 
Jedburgh. 

Malvoisin,  or  bad  neighbour. — A  military  en- 
gine so  called,  used  for  throwing  stones,  4bc,  against 
the  walls  of  a  besieged  town  or  castle. 

MuTA  CANUM. — A  mew  or  kennel  of  hounds. 
The  king,  on  the  decease  of  a  bishop  or  abbot,  had 
six  things : — 

1,  His  best  horse,  with  saddle  and  bridle. 

2,  One  mantle  or  cloak. 
8,  One  cup  and  cover. 

4,  One  basin  and  ewer. 

5,  One  gold  ring. 

6,  His  kennel  of  hounds. 

Nativo  habendo— was  a  writ  that  lay  for  the 
lord,  for  the  apprehending  and  restoring  of  a 
villain  or  bom  serf. 

(Oysters  may  still  be  eaten  by  virtue  of  this 
writ ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  does  not 
lie  except  w^hen  there  is  an  n  in  the  name  of  the 
month.) 

NoRROY — as  much  as  to  say,  North  Roy ;  that 
is,  the  Northern  King,  the  third  of  the  three 
kings-at-arms  in  the  Heralds'  College;  and  his 
office  lies  on  the  north  side  of  Trent,  as  Claren- 
cieux  lies  on  the  south. 

Probably  a  wrong  etymology. 

Ordo  albus,  the  White  Friars,  apropos  of  whom 
this  quotation  is  made  concerning  the  Black 
Friars: — 

'*  Sunt  tria  nigroram  qua  vaatant  res  monachorum, 
Renes  et  venter,  et  pocala  sampta  frequenter.*' 

Peine  fort  et  dure — was  the  pimishment  for 
th<»e  who,  being  arraigned  for  felony,  refused  to 
plead,  and  to  put  themselves  upon  trial.  It  is 
thu3  described  by  Staundford  in  his  ''  Pleas  of  the 
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Chrown  f '  ^  He  ehall  be  sent  back  to  the  priflon 

whence  he   came,  and  laid  in  some  low,  dark 

bonaey  where  he  shall  lie  on  the  earth  without  any 

Utter,  roBhes,  or  other  clothing,  and  without  any 

rument  abont  him ;  and  he  shall  lie  npon  his  back 

with  his  head  covered,  and  his  feet,  and  one  arm 

shall  be  drawn  to  <me  quarter  of  the  house  with  a 

cord,  and  the  other  arm  to  another  quarter ;  and 

in  the  same  manner  let  it  be  done  with  his  legs ; 

and  let  there  be  laid  on  his  body  iron  and  stone 

as  much  as  he  may  bear,  or  more ;  and  the  next 

day  following  he  ehall  have  three  morsels  of  barley 

bread  without  drink,  and  the  next  day  he  shall  have 

drink  three  times,  as  much  at  each  time  as  he  can 

drink  of  the  water  next  unto  the  prison  (except  it 

be  running  water),  without  any  bread ;  and  this 

shall  be  his  diet  till  he  die." 

(This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  anything 
like  torture  was  recognised  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, and  it  must  have  been  of  exquisite  severity ; 
and  there  is  a  refinement  of  cruelty  in  denying 
the  victim  the  use  of  pure  water  in  his  allotted 
drinks.  Turning  to  Blackstone's  ^'Commenta- 
ries," it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  this  pro- 
ceeding was  known  in  the  Common  Law,  for  no 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  Glanvil  or  Bracton,  or 
in  any  way  previous  to  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
A  statute  of  the  third  year  of  that  king's  reign 
orders  that  persons  who  refuse  to  put  themselves 
on  trial  shall  be  put  into  hard  and  strong  prison, 
as  contumaciously  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  laws 
of  \he  land.  Inmiediately  after  this,  the  form  of 
the  judgment  appears  to  have  been  only  a  very 
strict  confinement  in  prison,  with  hardly  any 
degree  of  sustenance ;  but  no  weight  is  directed  to 
be  laid  on  the  body  so  as  to  hasten  the  death  of 
the  wretched  sufferer.  It  also  appears  from  a  record 
of  Edward  III.,  that  the  prisoner  might  then 
possibly  subsist  for  forty  days  under  this  lingering 
punishment ;  and  the  practice  of  loading  him  with 
weights  seems  to  have  been  introduced  between 
that  time  and  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  was 
intended  in  mercy  to  fdiorten  the  sufferings  of  the 
ddinquent  In  1772thi8  punishment  was  abolished, 
and  a  party  standing  mute  was  at  once  convicted ; 
while  by  the  more  recent  statute  of  George  IV. 
standing  mute  is  taken  as  equivalent  to  a  plea  of 
Not  Guilty.  The  motive  which  induced  offenders  to 
submit  to  so  painful  a  death  instead  of  taking  their 
trial  and  suffering  the  ordinary  punishment  of 
the  gallows  was,  to  avoid  the  forfeiture  of  their 
property,  which  would  have  followed  upon  con- 
viction.) 

Pallio  co-operire. — It  was*  a  custom  formerly 
that  where  children  were  bom  out  of  wedlock, 
and  their  parents  afterwards  intermarried,  these 
children,  together  with  the  father  and  mother, 
stood  xmder  a  cloth  extended  while  the  marriage 
was  solemnised,  which  was  in  the  nature  of  adop- 
tion, and  signified  a  Intimation.  This  ceremony 
is  said  to  have  been  used  when  John  of  Gaunt 
married  Catherine  SwinfortL 

Paruaxkktum  niABOLiciTH — ^was  a  Parliament 
held  at  Coventry,  38  Hen.  6.,  wherein  Edward 
Earl  of  March  (afterwards  king)  and  divers  of  the 
nobility  were  attainted. 


Paruamentuv  indoctum — ^was  held  at  Coventry, 
whereunto,  by  special  precept  to  the  sheriffs  in  their 
several  counties,  no  lawyer  or  person  skilled  in  the 
law  was  to  come ;  and  therefore  it  was  so  called. 

(In  this  instance  it  seems  that  the  lawyers  were 
sent  to  Coventry,  although  they  were  expressly 
forbidden  to  go  tiiere.) 

— —  iNSAMTJM — was  a  Parliament  at  Oxford, 
in  41  Hen.  3. 

PoNDERARE. — It  WHS  a  custom  formerly  to  weigh 
sick  children  at  the  tomb  of  a  saint,  and  to  balance 
the  scales  with  wheat  bread,  or  with  anything 
which  they  were  willing  to  offer,  but  always  with 
some  money,  and  by  this  the  cure  was  performed. 

Quire. — The  quire  of  a  boar  is  the  hounds*  fee ; 
but  what  part  it  is  we  are  unsatisfied ;  but  if  we 
may  guess,  we  think  it  may  denote  the  heart  And 
then,  doubtless,  a  word  corrupted  from  the  French 
cosur. 

Sherbet — is  a  compound  drink,  lately  brought 
into  England  from  Turkey  and  Persia;  and  is 
made  of  juice  of  lemons,  sugar,  and  other  ingre- 
dients. Another  sort  of  it  is  made  of  violets, 
honey,  juice  of  raisins,  &c.  Sherbet,  in  the  Per- 
sian tongue,  signifies  **  pleasant  liquor." 

Sworn  brothers — were  persons  who,  by  mutual 
oath,  covenanted  to  share  each  other's  fortunes.  In 
any  notable  expedition  to  invade  and  conquer  an 
enemy's  country,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  more 
eminent  soldiers  of  fortune  to  engage  themselves 
by  reciprocal  oaths  to  share  the  reward  of  their 
service.  Two  instances  of  this  engagement  are 
given  in  the  Roman  invasion  of  England. 

Tea — ^is  a  kind  of  potable  liquor  lately  used  in 
England,  and  introduced  from  China  and  the  East 
Indies,  being  made  of  the  leaf  of  a  shrub  growing 
in  those  parts. 

After  tea  the  worthy  Doctor  gets  somewhat 
drowsy ;  and  the  remainmg  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
on  to  Z,  afford  so  little  amusement  that  Ring 
Jamie  must  no  doubt  have  been  delighted  at  the 
failure  of  the  alphabetical  principle  at  last 

There  is  an  Appendix  containing  the  ancient 
names  of  places  in  England,  intended  for  the  use 
of  students  who  have  to  converse  with  old  records, 
deeds,  or  charters ;  and  in  which  some  old  friends 
appear,  not  with  new,  but  with  still  older  faces. 
The  Gogmagog  Hills,  near  Cambridge,  are  to  be 
recognised  under  tlie  title  of  Amsenissima  Montana 
de  Balsham — the  most  pleasant  mountain  of  Bal- 
sham ;  thus  enjoying  an  amenity  upon  parchment  to 
which  they  certainly  cannot  pretend  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.'  It  is  only  by  an  extent  of  imagination  of 
which  none  but  inhabitants  of  those  most  level 
counties  of  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and  Lincoln 
would  be  capable,  Uiat  these  gentlest  heavings  of 
the  bosom  of  our  common  mother  can  be  called 
hills  at  all :  but  to  elevate  them  into  mountains, 
and  make  them  delectable  mountains,  is  a  sur- 
prising feat  of  the  engrosser's  pen. 

The  Isle  of  Ely  is  much  more  easily  identified, 
as  Insula  Anguillaria,  or  the  Isle  of  Eels,  which 
at  once  calls  to  mind  a  number  of  fiahy,  fenny,  and 
fiat-level  associations. 

Bath  figures  as  Balnea,  the  Baths,  or  aa  Aqnfl» 
Calidse,  the  Hot  Waters ;  and,  until  a  hvnd^ 
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years  ago,  it  was  usually  called  in  English  the 
Bath. 

The  river  Tees,  in  the  county  of  Durham — so 
beautiful  a  stream  as  to  deserve  a  beautiful  name — 
is  very  felicitously  turned  into  Athesis,  which  has 
about  it  a  most  classic  air. 

The  versatility  of  its  future  lord  appears  to  have 
been  anticipated  in  the  many  varieties  assumed  in 
the  ancient  form  of  the  name  of  Brougham  in 
Westmoreland,  which  was  known  as  Brocavum, 
Brocaniacum,  Brovonacum,  as  well  as  under  other 
modifications. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  of  Sherburn  is  re- 
vealed in  its  Latinised  equivalent  of  Claras  Fons, 
or, clear  stream;  Sherwood  Forest, too, is  Limpida 
Bilva,  or,  clear  wood.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
word  "  shear,"  in  the  sense  of  pure  or  clear,  in  its  j 


application  to  the  best  descriptions  of  steel,  which 
are  called  shear-steel. 

Crickladc,  in  Wiltshire,  is,  by  some  blundering 
etymology,  converted  into  Grsecolada;  as  if  that 
town  had  been  originally  founded  by  a  Greek 
colony. 

Glotta  appears  as  the  name  of  the  Clyde,  and 
also  of  the  island  of  Arran,  lying  in  what  is  caUed 
the  Bay  of  Clyde. 

Not  only  the  Tees,  but  other  rivers  also  rejoice  in 
graceful  names,  with  most  of  which  we  are  familiar. 
The  Dee,  the  Ouse,  and  the  Medway,  arc  Deva, 
Isis,  and  Medvaga.  We  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  Severn,  as  Sabrina,  in  Milton*s  **  Comus ;"  and 
Wordsworth's  Wye — ^the  sylvan  wanderer  through 
the  woods — ^is  well  fitted  with  its  Latin  name, 
Vaga. 
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The  Church  in  danger !  Throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  the  cry  has  sped  abroad, 
like  the  fiery  cross  amid  the  clansmen, 

"  Summoned  to  their  chieftain's  aid." 

Many  and  strange  the  recruits  who,  responding  to 
that  time-hallowed  cry,  have  united  in  common 
cause  against  the  common  foe.  Zeal  and  cuthu- 
Biasm  supply  the  place  of  cunning  of  fence  or  skill 
in  dogma.  By  feroxda  dicta,  by  pamphlet,  prayer, 
and  preaching,  has  this  mighty  host  of  irregulars 
borne  testimony  to  their  conviction  that  it  is  against 
no  mere  ridiculous  mouse,  mountain-bom,  they 
jstand  in  arms.  And  in  addition  to  this  pious 
band  of  crusaders  we  have,  as  usual,  a  motley  train 
of  camp-followers,  spies  it  may  be  some,  and 
deserters  from  the  enemy  not  a  few.  Now,  your 
wary  commander  ever  looks  with  much  suspicion 
and  scruple  on  the  proffered  services  of  these  last; 
And  Dr,  Achilli,  as  he  chooses  to  style  himself, 
albeit  without  a  tittle  of  right  to  such  dignity,  but 
Ihis  by  the  way,  plays  the  tonsured  Goriolanus 
with  so  much  vain-glory  and  ostentation,  and  more 
especially  with  such  profit  to  himself,  as  to  render 
us  not  a  little  sceptical  alike  as  to  the  value  of  his 
Aid  or  the  motives  that  have  induced  him  to 
•tender  it. 

The  reverend  proselyte  tells  us  himself  that 
"  the  '  Dublin  Review,'  in  July,  1850,  stigmatises 
me  to  the  religious  world  as  a  mere  political 
adventurer,  while  to  the  political  world  it  repre- 
sents me  as  a  religious  enthusiast^  changeable. 
Inconsiderate,  and  inexperienced,  and  an  immoral 
person  and  a  hypocrite  to  boot."  Now,  we  have 
iaken  some  amount  of  pains  to  discover  how  far 


the  strictures  contained  in  the  article  in  question 
are  borne  out  by  the  corroborative  testimony 
therein  adduced.  To  announce  the  conclusion  at 
which  we  have  arrived  in  fore  conscien^  would 
be  to  travel  out  of  the  record.  Our  sole  business 
is  with  the  work  before  us,  professing  to  contain  a 
narrative  of  the  author's  perils  and  persecutions 
consequent  upon  his  change  of  faith.  We  seek  in 
vain  for  the  slightest  trace  of  that  meekness  of 
spirit,  that  gentie  resignation,  that  humility  and 
forgetful ness  of  injury,  which  ever  characterise  his 
mind  who,  after  long  struggles  in  search  of  truth, 
and  much  wrestling  in  prayer,  has  at  length 
knocked  at  that  Door  which  is  ever  opened  unto 
the  faithful  and  the  pious.  Verily,  the  ex-Domi- 
nican and  married  priest  has  suffered  (if  suffered, 
in  fact,  he  have)  persecution  without  learning  the 
blessed  lesson  it  is  supposed  to  teach.  His  pages 
ring  but  two  changes — intense  self-laudation  of  his 
sayings,  strivings,  and  doings,  and  bitter  hatred 
and  most  vulgar  abuse  of  all  opposed  to  him — 
Exeter-hall  intolerance  and  bigotry  vented  in  the 
"  man  and  brother"  vapidity  of  declamation.  Dr. 
Achilli  may  have  abjured,  it  were  uncharitable  to 
surmise  without  full  conviction,  the  doctrines 
taught  by  an  erring  creed ;  can  it  be  said  that  he 
has  embraced  the  purer  tenets  of  our  own? 
Utterly  inconsistent  with  such  tenets  is  the  arro* 
gant  egotism  that  pervades  each  line  he  has 
written,  each  virulent  diatribe  he  has  poured  forth 
before  audiences  too  readily  lashed  into  excite- 
ment. Mcmme  cupit  adorationein  hominutn. 
He  has  pompously  traded  upon  and  paraded  before 
the  eyes  of  men  feelings  and  thoughts  that  un- 
affected piety  would  have  blushed  to  reveal-^ 


*  DeidiDgs  with  the  Incraisition ;  or,  Tapal  Romit,  her  Priesbi  »iid  her  Jesuits.  With  iropoitiint  Diselosnres.  By  the  Ber. 
Giacinto  AchilU,  D.D.,  late  rrior  nnd  Yisitor  of  the  Dominican  Order,  Head  Professor  of  Theology,  and  Vicar  of  the  Master  of  the 
Sacred  Apostolic  Pabice,  &c.  &c.    London :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue  and  Co. 
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grievances  a  truly  Ohristian  Bpirit  would  have  for- 
given, or,  if  not  forgotten,  at  least  left  unre- 
corded. Mark  the  presumptuous,  nay,  impious 
vanity  that  dictated  such  a  passage  as  tiiis  amid  a 
host  of  the  same  description : — 

"I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe  how 
remarkably  all  those  who  at  that  juncture  sought 
to  oppress  and  calumniate  me  have  come  to  shame 
and  confusion,  without  any  effort  on  my  part 
towards  hostility  or  revenge.  God  himself  has 
defeated  and  humbled  them,  and  covered  them 
with  infamy  in  the  sight  of  mankind.  Ancarani 
died  loaded  with  execrations — Lambruschini  is 
still,  for  his  greater  punishment,  among  the  living. 
Many  others  from  Naples,  and  other  parts,  who 
persecuted  me,  have  been  signally  visited  with  the 
chastisement  of  the  Almighty.  To  Him  be  all 
honour,  glory,  and  praise.    Ainen." 

Again : — 

"  But  this  was  too  mean  and  limited  a  sphere 
to  satisfy  me;  I  felt  that  I  was  not  destined  to 
live  alone,  intent  only  on  my  own  advantage ;  but 
to  be  useful  to  others,  to  contribute  to  the  wants 
of  a  people,  and  to  lend  my  aid  towards  the  sal- 
vation of  a  nation.  I  had  an  important  mission  to 
accomplish ;  I  considered  it  was  given  to  me  by 
God.  Was  it  in  the  power  of  man  to  take  it 
away?" 

Are  we  to  congratulate  or  condole  with  the 
Church  who  has  lost  or  the  Church  who  has 
acquired  a  proselyte  of  the  stamp  of  Giacinto 
Adiilli  ?  Slow,  indeed,  has  been  the  development 
of  his  conviction :  of  tardy  growth,  tardy  has  it 
been  ere  it  put  forth  its  fruits.  Awake  to  the 
shortcomings  of  frail  humanity,  we  cannot  avoid 
inquiring  whether  passing  events,  the  lust  after 
the  qucedam  cammoda,  bore  no  part  towards 
quickening  his  latent  zeal.  We  find  him  thus 
expressing  himself  in  one  of  his  letters,  insolent  in 
tone  and  paltry  in  style,  addressed  to  Gregory 
XVI.,  to  the  following  effect,  relative  to  that  body 
amongst  whom  he  lived  and  moved  during  so 
great  a  portion  of  his  useful  career : — 

*•  But  there  is  more  still  to  observe.  Who  are 
generally  the  most  wicked  persons  in  every  loca- 
lity ?  (I  am  speaking  only  of  Italy — indeed,  only  of 
Southern  Italy,  a  country  emphatically  Roman 
Catholic.)  Forgive  me.  Holy  Father,  but  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  fact :  priests  and  monks — whatever  iniquity, 
wickedness,  and  abomination  has  ever  existed  upon 
the  earth,  you  will  find  among  them.  Haughti- 
ness, luxury,  ambition,  pride,  where  do  they  most 
abound  ?  In  your  temples.  There  the  excessive 
love  of  money,  falsehood,  fraud,  duplicity,  cover 
themselves  with  a  sacred  veil,  and  are  almost  in 
security  from  profane  censures.  And  oh  !  how 
great  are  the  horrors  of  the  cloisters  (sepulchra 
dealbatci),  where  ignorance  and  superstition,  lazi- 
ness, indolence,  calumny,  quarrels,  immorality  of 
every  description,  not  only  live,  but  reign.  The 
mofct  abominable  vices,  long  banished  from  all 
society,  have  there  taken  refuge ;  and  there  will 
tliey  continue  miserably  to  dwell,  until  God,  out- 
raged by  them,  shall  rain  down  upon  them  the 
curse  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah." 
Now,  we  put  it  to  the  most  ardent  of  his  ad- 


mirers, from  the  British  Baronet  who  has  extended 
to  him  the  hand  of  fellowship  down  to  the  lowest 
and  poorest  Orangeman  whose  cheer  has  encou- 
raged his  anti-Papal  philippics,  whether  it  be  not 
fair  to  infer  that,  by  continuing  for  so  long  a  period 
member  of  a  body  so  execrable,  the  ex-reverend 
father,  if  he  were  not  a  particeps  crtminis,  was  at 
best  but  a  lukewarm  and  indifferent  looker-on — 
that  he  nor  essayed  nor  effected  aught  towards 
the  abatement  of  so  foul  a  stain?  Lacked  he 
opportunities  or  position  therefor  ?  No  I  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  dignities  and  honours  fell 
fast  and  thick  around  him  to  an  extent  which  we. 
as  Protestants  and  laymen,  can  but  little  compre- 
hend or  appreciate.  Visitor  of  the  much -reviled 
Dominicans  was  the  holy  monk ;  and  lest  the  re* 
formation  of  the  abuses  he  so  soundly  rates  should 
have  left  him  leisure  overmuch,  he  was  offered,  he 
tells  us,  three  professorships,  to  wit,  one  in  "  the 
Minerva,"  another  in  *'  the  Sapienza"  (both  at 
Home),  and  the  third  atMacerata;  and  considering, 
that  to  these  were  superadded  tlie  functions  of 
whipper-in  of  naughty  friars,  we  really  think  that 
he  needed  the  powers  of  his  doughty  namesake  to 
accomplish  duties  so  numerous  and  onerous.  But 
those  duties  stopped  not  even  at  the  appointmenta 
specified ;  no,  ere  they  were  proffered  him  it 
appears  that  he  already  held  three  other  theolo- 
gical chairs — in  the  Gradi  Convent,  the  Seminary,, 
and  the  Lyceum  at  Viterbo,  which  town  he  alleges 
to  be  his  birth-place.  We  do  not  find,  however,, 
that  he  actually  exercised  any  of  the  functions 
that  he  tells  us  were  imposed  on  him.  Hardy 
athlete  is  he !  If  stumble  to  the  ground  he  must, 
why,  he  chooses,  not  two  stools  but,  six  chaira 
betwixt  which  to  perform  the  feat ;  but  Italy  was 
ever  the  land  of  harlequinade.  Now,  one  word  as 
to  these  same  offices.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  policy  or  arcana  of  reli- 
gious orders  abroad,  but  this  much  it  so  happena 
we  do  know,  that,  either  as  an  encouragement  or 
reward,  divers  titular  appointments  are  conferred 
on  the  members  of  the  Dominican  and  other  frater- 
nities, but  they  confer  as  much  importance,  and 
require  as  vast  an  amount  of  talent  or  experience, 
as  is  exacted  from  the  most  honourable,  ancient, 
and  dignified  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Jewels  at  the 
College  of  All  Souls. 

But  the  main  feature  of  Dr.  Achilli's  present 
narrative  is  the  persecution  and  imprisonment  he 
underwent  at  the  Inquisition.  Few  of  our  readers 
will  suspect  us  of  seeking  to  palliate  the  atrocities 
or  to  disguise  our  unmitigated  horror  of  the  in- 
famies that  have  soiled  and  sullied  those  who  pro- 
fess theirs  to  be  the  true  and  only  Church.  Bigotry 
and  intolerance  have  found,  as  they  ever  will,  no 
foes  more  bitter  and  uncompromising  than  our- 
selves ;  but  the  very  bitterness  we  feel  towards 
those  we  deem  guilty  of  crimes  so  heinous  must 
bid  us  be  very  cautious  lest  in  our  zeal  we  over- 
state the  case.  The  Inquisition  at  Rome  is  a  tri- 
bunal of  a  far  other  description  than  that  whidi 
disgraced  humanity  in  Spain.  It  is  simply  an 
eccleaiaatical  court  intended  for  the  correction  of 
ecclesiastics,  not  very  unlike  our  own,  where  the 
bishop's   secretary  promotes  his  suit  before  Sir 
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Herbert  Jeniier  Fiut  agaiast  any  offending  mem* 
ber  of  the  clerical  body.  The  very  word  ib  redo- 
lent to  us  with  asBOCiations  of  the  rack  and  screw, 
the  stake  and  the  headsman ;  but  it  is  a  simple  act 
of  justice  to  declare  that  these  Exeter-hall  proper- 
ties exist  (thank  Heaven !)  no  longer.  This  tribunal 
has  not  the  power  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death ; 
imprisonment  they  can  award  and  for  life,  in 
glaring  and  flagrant  cases,  as,  for  instance,  the 
seduction  by  a  priest  of  his  penitent  8uch  im- 
prisonment amounts  in  fact  to  the  punishment  of 
monastic  seclusion  so  frequently  imposed  upon  err- 
ing priests.  As  for  cells  and  dungeons,  we  have 
this  moment  before  us  documents  of  undoubted 
veracity,  from  which  we  learn  that  prisoners  are 
confined  in  "  spacious  vanity  rooms,  dry  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun ;"  moreover,  *'  the  beds  are  good, 
mattresses  being  supplied  in  addition  to  palliasses 
of  straw.  Their  meid  consists  of  soup,  boiled  meat, 
another  dish,  fruit,  bread  in  abundance,  and  a  pint 
of  wine.  If  the  condition  of  the  prisoner  require 
better  diet,  the  court  readily  allows  it.  The 
prisoners  are  allowed  to  walk  in  the  corridors,  in 
a  large  hall,  or  in  the  garden."  Now  do  not  let 
us  be  misunderstood  as  at  all  advocating  aught 
approaching  to  a  system  tending  to  restrain  the 
liberty  of  fellow-men,  unless  it  be  clearly  demon- 
strated that  such  restraint  be  duly  and  imperatively 
required.  We  have  felt  ourselves  called  upon  thus 
slightly  to  advert  to  the  many  fallacies  which  have 
gone  abroad  touching  this  dread  tribunal. 

Now  Dr.  Achilli's  conscience  best  can  tell  him 
how  far  his  imprisonment  was  merited.  We  hinted 
in  the  commencement  of  the  present  article  at 
certain  charges  plainly  and  unequivocally  brought 
against  him — at  certain  evidence  by  which,  as  was 
alleged,  those  charges  were  substantiated.  Have 
they  been  disproved?  Has  the  ex-Dominican 
brought  matters  to  an  issue  between  himself  and 
those  who,  if  they  fail  to  maintain  their  assertions, 
must  indeed  be  slanderers,  and  liars  most  shame- 
less and  most  systematic?  But  if  we  are  to  dis- 
credit all  save  the  self-evidence  of  Dr.  Achilli, 
never  yet  was  such  sinless  martyr,  such  incarna- 
tion of  perfection  and  purity,  as  himself.  High 
and  low,  from  mitred  prelate  to  ruthless  jailer  of 
8t  Angelo's,  flock  round  him  to  drink  persuasion 
from  his  lips.  We  must  introduce  the  reader  to 
one  amid  his  host  of  votaries :-~ 

"  During  my  residence  at  Viterbo,  my  native  (?) 
town,  where  I  was  public  professor  and  teacher  in 
the  Church  di  Gradi,  I  was  one  day  applied  to 
by  a  lady  of  prepossessing  appearance,  whom  I 
then  saw  for  the  first  time.  She  requested,  with 
much  eagerness,  to  see  me  in  the  sacristy;  and 
as  I  entered  ihe  apartment  where  she  was  wait- 
ing for  me,  she  begged  the  sacristan  to  leave  us 
alone,  and  suddenly  closing  the  door,  presented  a 
moving  spectacle  to  my  eyes.  Throwing  off  her 
bonnet,  and  letting  loose  in  a  moment  her  long 
and  beautiful  tresses,  the  lady  fell  upon  her  knees 
before  me,  and  gave  vent  to  her  grief  in  abun- 
dance of  sighs  and  tears.  On  my  endeavouring 
to  encourage  her,  and  to  persuade  her  to  rise  and 
unfold  her  mind  to  mo,  she  at  length,  in  a  voice 
broken  by  sobs,  thus  addressed  me : — *  No,  father. 


I  will  never  rise  from  this  posture  imless  you  first 
promise  to  pardon  me  my  heavy  transgression.' 
(Although  much  younger  than  herself,  she  ad- 
dressed me  as  her  nftfaer.)" 

Not  the  least  striking  characteristic  of  the 
Doctor  is  his  most  aBtomuSng  memory.  We  have 
before  us  page  upon  page  of  dialogues  and  conver- 
sations held  at  perioaJB comparatively  remote;  ^eee 
are  set  down  wiiii  such  verbal  accuracy  as  would 
defy  competition  with  the  most  practised  steno- 
graphist His  chapter  on  the  Jesuits  affords  a 
striking  illustration  of  his  superhuman  retentive- 
ness — that  same  chapter,  we  must  observe,  shows 
how  skilled  is  its  author  in  the  cruel  art  of  con- 
structing giants  in  order  to  procure  himself  the 
gratification  of  knocking  them  on  the  head.  Of 
priests  and  prelates  his  abuse  is  virulent  and  indis- 
criminate ;  he  objurgates  them  en  masse  ;  he  eon- 
descends,  however,  in  some  cases,  to  single  out 
particular  individuals,  and  of  course  fails  not  to 
fall  very  foul  of  the  cardinal  now  resident  amongst 
us.  Let  Dr.  Wiseman,  however,  be  of  good  cheer, 
for  his  master,  Pio  IX.,  is  yet  more  severely 
mauled ;  and  should  the  Holy  Pontiff  require  con- 
solation as  he  winces  beneath  the  lash,  why,  if  he 
will  turn  to  page  4M,  he  will  find  that  his  great 
predecessor,  6t  Peter  himself,  comes  in  for  a  strong 
dose  of  the  worthy  Doctor^s  animadversion. — "  In- 
felix  Petrus  atque  impar  congressus  Achillu** 

And  here  we  take  leave  of  a  work  written  in 
a  spirit  so  bitter  and  unrelenting,  fraught  with 
egotism  and  self-eulogy  so  fulsome,  as  to  prove 
the  utter  unworthiness  of  the  author  to  enter  upon 
the  mission  he  imagpines  himself  called  upon  to 
fulfil  amongst  us.  Let  the  small  band  of  enthu- 
siasts that  ever  flock  round  a  man  with  an  alleged 
grievance,  more  especially  during  the  present  ex- 
cited state  of  popular  feeling,  read  calmly  and  dis- 
passionately this  most  improbable  narrative,  and 
we  feel  convinced  that  the  scales  will  fiill  from 
their  eyes. 

We  have  extended  to  such  length  our  notice  of 
the  volume  that  heads  our  columns,  as  to  afford  us 
but  brief  enpace  to  bestow  on  the  one  by  Mr. 
Decastro.  This,  in  its  torn,  adds  yet  another  to 
the  numerous  publications  issued  as  a  profitable 
speculation  under  existing  circumstances.  Although 
tamely  written,  these  pages  at  least  attest  the  zeal 
and  research  of  their  author.  The  work  professes 
to  be  a  narrative  of  the  persecutions  of.  such  who 
ventured  to  dissent  from  the  monstrous  errors  of 
the  Romish  Ohurch,  but  is,  in  fact,  confined  to  an 
account  of  those  who  lived  and  suffered  under  the 
detestable  rule  of  that  priest-ridden  tyrant,  Philip 
the  Second.  Now  we  are  too  proud  of  the  glorious 
name  of  Protestant  lightly  to  concede  dhe  claim 
to  its  assumption ;  but  few  of  those  memorialised 
in  the  present  volume  are  entitled  so  to  term  them- 
selves. Plrotestantism  in  Spain,  the  hot-bed  of 
bigotry  and  persecution,  was  at  best  but  a  puny 
and  stunted  plant  It  preached  no  crusade ;  feeble 
and  timorous,  its  voice  was  rarely  heard.  It  shone 
not  forth  as  a  beacon  to  warn  or  to  attract ;  it 
rather  shed  the  flickering  ray  of  the  glow-worm, 
whose  dubious  glimmer  served  but  to  guide  the 
destroyer  to  his  prey.    Its  light  was  ever  obscured 
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beneath  the  bushel ;  it  was  but  the  crackling  of 
thorns  under  the  pot    Let  ns  turn,  for  instance, 
to  the  life  of  Mr.  Decastro's  favourite  hero,  the 
famons  Oarranzo,  Archbishop  of  Toledo ;  now  what 
save  his  biographer^s  partiality  can  entitle  his  por- 
trait to  iigvire  amid  the  gallery  of  the  so-called 
Spanish  Protestants? 

Mr.  Decastro*s  own  account  of  the  ''whole  Ufe" 
of  this  eminent  man  at  once  o<mvicts  him  of  para- 
dox, and  justifies  two-thirds  of  orthodox  Spain  in 
the  opinion  they  still  hold  respecting  the  pusillani- 
mons  albeit  learned  prelate. 

^The  archbishop  had  spent  his  whole  life  in 
roidering  many  and  very  great  services  to  the 
Boman  see,  as  a  divine  in  the  Council  of  Trent ; 
in  the  publication  of  his  various  Latin  and  Castilian 
works,  written  against  the  Ph>teBtants ;  in  his  con- 
vincing them  by  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  when 
Philip  II.  reigned  in  England;  in  punishing  by 
fire  the  blindly  pertinacious,  and,  finally,  in  burning 
to  ashes  the  books  of  the  Protestant  writers." 

A  Protestant  forsooth !  The  very  publication 
that  entailed  on  him  so  much  persecution,  and 
hastened  his  end,  was  pre-eminently  calculated 
to  foster  and  render  permanent  the  hideous  pre- 
cepts of  his  own  Church.  If  he  were  a  heretic,  so 
were  the  fathers  who  formed  the  deputation  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  who  approved  of  the  Cate- 
chism, to  him  the 


ti 


direful  spring 
ft 


Of  woes  unDumbered ; 

and  so  also  was  Pius  V.,  who,  if  history  can  be 
crsdited,  possessed  more  than  the  amount  of  narrow- 
mindedness,  bigotry,  and  arrogance  requisite  for 
those  destined  to  succeed  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 
This  holy  Ponti£F  was  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the 
Archbishop's  innocence,  and  that  persuasion  sufiices 
to  convince  mankind  that,  albeit  Carranza  enacted 
the  bloody  part  of  Saul,  he  most  decidedly  pos- 


sessed on  his  death-bed  not  the  remotest  tittle  of 
olaim  to  be  hailed  by  the  pious  or  penitent  as 
another  Paul,  spite  of  the  shrewdness  and  sophistry 
of  Mr.  Decastro,  whose  zeal  in  a  very  questionable 
cause,  as  we  have  already  observed,  far  outsteps 
his  powers.  Private  malignity  and  envy  were,  as 
is  obvious,  the  motive  cause  of  Carranza's  troubles. 

But  the  grand  feature  of  the  book  consists,  of 
course,  in  the  Inquisition;  not  the  milk-and- 
water  affair  with  which  Martyr  Achilli  brings  us 
acquainted,  but  the  real,  the  odious,  hell-inspired 
tribunal — a  tribunal  that  might  fain  have  drawn 
tears  from  the  sternest  of  heaven's  angels,  as  he 
delivered  in  the  blood-written  record  of  its  enor- 
mous and  most  monstrous  iniquity.  We  have  it 
here  with  all  the  concomitant  horrors  so  dear  to 
those  of  the  Anne  Radcliffe  school.  Pity  it  is  that 
a  general  amnesty,  nay,  a  Christian  oblivion,  sliould 
not  be  accorded  to  the  vices  and  weakness  of  times 
long  gone  by.  Little  boys  inform  us  annually 
that  "  they  see  no  reason,"  d^c.  &c.,  why  so-and-so 
"  should  ever  be  forgot."  Well  would  it  be  for 
humanity,  alike  in  a  religious  and  a  social  point  of 
view,  if  we  closed  our  ears  to  this  wisdom  of  babes 
and  sucklings.  Does  it  tend,  this  undying  recol- 
lection of  the  spirit  of  infernal  mischief,  rampant 
on  the  bloody  evening  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
revelling  amid  the  cells  of  the  accursed  Holy 
Office,  to  promote  amongst  us  of  better  and  purer 
times  those  feelings  of  charity,  of  forbearance,  and 
peace,  lacking  which  Christianity  is  but  a  bye- 
word,  a  mockery,  an  enacted  blasphemy  ? 

But  it  is  time  to  close  our  remarks  on  works 
whose  tendency  involves  points  and  principles 
beyond  our  province  to  enter  upon.  From  the 
tone  in  which  they  are  written,  and  the  motives 
that  guided  their  authors'  pens,  they  afford  us  food 
alike  for  mirth  and  melancholy.  Fleat  HeracUttu, 
an  rideat  Democritw  ? 


THE   TEMPLES. 
I. 

North  of  the  Thames  and  south  of  Fleet-street  lie. 
Between  Blackfriars-bridge  and  Waterloo, 
The  Inner  Temple  and  the  Middle  too ; 

The  outer,  like  ihib  Pleiad  lost  on  high 

Vm/ui  its  dne  place  upon  the  starry  sky, 
Is  Non  invenlMSy  and  what  one  should  do 
To  find  it,  or  where  look  for  it,  but  few 

Are  antiqiiarians  enough  to  pry. 

In  sommer  days  the  fountain's  gentle  plash 
Is  most  refreshing,  and  the  river*s  sheen 
Glancing  athwart  the  shades  of  the  tall  courts : 

Ootside  is  heard  the  city's  din,  and  crash 

Of  many  wheels ;  while  here,  in  gardens  green. 
The  little  child  beside  its  nursemaid  sports. 


THE  TEMPLAR'S  LUNCHEON. 

II. 
Delicious  oysters  1    He  was  a  bold  man, 
They  say,  who  ate  you  first ;  a  prophet  sage, 
And  file-leader  of  time,  beyond  his  age 
Intelligent,  who  prejudice  outran. 
And  taught  mankind,  the  foremost  in  the  van. 
To  gulp  the  sapid  moUusk.    Be  the  page 
Of  Blackstone  for  a  time  left,  while  I  wage 
War  on  you  by  the  score,  as  well  I  can. 
In  r-less  months,  by  foncy  fond  beguiled, 
I  seek  the  cool  shade  of  the  well-known  shop 
I  view  with  scorn  the  substituted  dish 
Of  pickled  salmon :  in  my  mind  I  build 
Again  the  piles  of  barrels,  and  I  stop 
To  taste  the  oysters  only  in  my  wish. 
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THE   working-man's   WAY   IN   THE   WORLD. 

BY  A  WORKINO.MAN. 
SECTION  n. — BBEKINO  FOR  WOBK. 


After  paying  twelve  diillings  for  an  oataide  place 
by  the  Old  Company's  coach,  which  flew  from 
Bristol  to  London  nightly  in  sixteen  or  eighteen ' 
hours,  as  it  might  happen,  I  found  myself  in  pos*  | 
seesion  of  nearly  six  pounds  in  cash.    This,  to- 
gether  with  a  dozen    shirts,  and  two  suits  ofj 
clothes,  about  a  score  of  well-thumbed  volumes, ' 
among  which  my  mother  had  packed  a  new  pocket 
Bible,  a  set  of  drawing*instrnments,  and  an  old' 
liddle,  constituted  the  whole  amount  of  property 
which  could  be  called  my  own.    But,  as  the  French ' 
novelists  are  fond  of  saying,  I  had  my  twenty *one  | 
years,  and  youth  is  a  fortune  in  itself.    I  had  no ! 
idea  of  poverty  as  attachable  to  my  own  case,  and , 
should  have  spumed  the  commiseration  of  any  one 
who  had  presumed  to  o£fer  it  in  reference  to  my 
prospects.      I  enjoyed  my  journey  to  town,  in 
spite  of  the  darkness  and  three  or  four  sharp 
showers,  which  wetted  me  to  the  skin ;  but  must 
confess  to  losing  heart  a  little  when,  afler  riding 
for  more  than  a  full  hour  through  the  interminable 
streets  of  London's  western  suburbs,  the  coach 
stopped  at  its  destination,  and  I  found  myself 
alone  in  the  pr>puIous  desert  of  the  capital. 

After  a  hearty  breakfast,  not  feeling  in  need  of 
rest  or  sleep,  I  set  out  in  search  of  a  lodging ;  and 
having  found  the  accommodations  I  required  in  a 
small  street  running  out  of  the  Blackfriars-road, 
transferred  my  luggage  to  a  hackney-coach,  and 
removed  thither  at  once.  I  devoted  my  first  day 
in  town  to  holiday  purposes,  and  walked  along  the 
leading  streets  to  see  wliat  was  to  be  seen.  I 
bought  a  map  of  the  city,  and  endeavoured  to 
imprint  its  leading  features  upon  my  memory  by 
tracking  my  own  route  upon  the  paper.  I  further 
studied  the  map  carefully  in  the  evening,  and 
addressed  myself  on  the  following  day  to  the  task 
of  seeking  employment  I  had  but  one  letter  of 
introdnction,  and  that  was  to  my  master's  whole- 
sale stationer,  who  resided  in  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  narrow  streets  on  the  river  side  of  St 
Paul's,  and  who,  Mr.  Cousins  assured  me,  would 
forward  my  views  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power. 
I  called  upon  bim  accordingly,  presented  my  cre- 
dentials, and  found  him  amazingly  civil  and  bland; 
but  as  his  power  happened  to  be  ni7,  my  views 
were  none  the  better  for  his  furtherance.  He 
advised  me  to  apply  to  the  Times  office.  "  You 
know,"  said  he,  "they  are  printing  there  every 
day,  and  all  day  long."  To  the  Times  office! 
went,  and  was,  of  course,  summarily  dismissed 
before  I  had  half  expressed  my  demand.  As  I 
had  never  worked  on  a  newspaper,  this  did  not 
much  daunt  me,  and  I  proceeded  to  make  appli- 
cation elsewhere.  With  some  trouble  I  procured 
a  list  of  London  printers  from  my  friend  the 
wholesale  stationer,  who,  having  supplied  me  with 
that,  and  taken  my  address,  informed  me  that  I 
need  not.  call  again,  as  he  would  let  me  know  so 
soon  as  he  heard  of  anything  likely  to  suit  me. 


Armed  with  my  list,  I  began  my  peregrinations, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  called  at  above  a 
dozen  of  the  largest  houses,  without  hardly  obtain- 
ing a  hearmg.     I  returned  rather  out  of  spirits  to 
my  lodgings  in  the  evening,  and  while  taking  tea 
with  my  landlord,  who  kept  a  sort  of  scrambling 
shop,  filled  with  second-hand  hardware  and  old 
furniture,  made  him  acquainted  with  my  profession 
and  wants.    From  him  I  learned  that  &e  printing 
business  was  just  then  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
depression,  and  that  many  hundreds  of  hands  were 
out  of  employ,  and  thrown  either  upon  the  trade 
fund  or  their  own  wretched  resources.    I  found 
his  description  but  too  true.    My  second  day  s  in- 
quiries were  as  fruitless  as  the  first    Upon  the 
doors  of  many  of  the  offices  notices  were  posted 
intimating  that  '*  compositors  and  pressmen  need 
not  apply."     This  example,  begun  by  some  one 
weary  of  the  incessant  applications  of  men  seeking 
work,  was  soon  followed  by  the  whole  trade,  until 
at  length  the  words  "Printing-office"  were  no- 
where to  be  seen  without  tliis  awful  appendage. 
In  vain  I  walked  from  one  end  of  London  to  the 
other,  and  trod  the  "  stony-hearted  streets "  from 
morning  to  night,  day  after  day.    **  We  are  doing 
nothing,  and  have  not  work  for  our  old  hands," 
was  the  stereotyped  form  of  the  reply  I  received 
at  almost  every  house.    Sometimes  of  an  evening, 
after  my  miserable  journey ings  through  the  day,  I 
would  stand  for  hours  in  the  Strand,  leaning 
against  the  shutters  of  a  closed  shop,  and  watching 
the  compositors  at  work  by  gas-light  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  way  upon  a  morning  paper.    How 
I  envied  them,  and  longed  again  to  feel  the  fami- 
liar touch  of  type  at  my  fingers'  ends !    One  night, 
while  thus  wishfully  gazing  at  the  active  motions 
of  my  more  fortunate  compeers,  I  was  accosted  by 
a  man  in  a  sort  of  confidential  whisper,  who  asked 
me,  civilly  and  quietly  enough,  if  I  **  would  not 
stand  a  pint  to  a  comp.  hard-np  and  out  of  luck." 
Tlie  speaker  was  about  thirty- five  years  of  age, 
buttoned  close  to  the  chin  in  an  old  brown  surtout, 
patched  and  greasy ;  his  nether  garments  hung  in 
shreds  about  his  ancles,  and  his  bare  toes  were 
visible  by  lamp-light  through  the  rents  in  a  pair 
of  palpable  charity  boots.     I  took  him  at  first  for 
a  beggar,  not  distinctly  hearing  his  demand,  and 
told  him  I  had  nothing  for  him.    An  involuntary 
gesture  on  his  part  made  me  aware  of  my  mistake 
ere  he  replied,  **  I'm  not  used  to  beg,  my  friend. 
If  I'm  not  mistaken,  you  arc,  like  myself,  out  of 
employ;   and  I  thought  you  might  perhaps  be 
willing  to  share  the  price  of  a  pint  to  a  fellow- 
workman."     "  Is  it  possible,"  said  I,  "  that  you  are 
a  compositor,  and  reduced  to  such  a  condition?" 
'*  I  leave  other  people  to  call  me  a  compositor  if 
they  choose,"  said  he, ''  I  profess  only  to  be  a  hand- 
at-case ;  but  it's  long  enough  since  I  had  my  fist  in 
the  space-box,  and  it's  short  sorts  with  me  in  the 
money-market  for  many  a  day,  worse  luck !"     I 
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told  him  to  lead  the  way  to  some  place  where  we 
ootdd  procure  refreshment;  that  I  was  in  need  of 
sapper,  and  would  be  glad  if  he  would  join  me. 
Following  him  as  he  dived  rapidly  through  a  wil- 
derness of  narrow  courts,  I  found  myself  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  in  a  litde  room,  or  rather  closet, 
lighted  by  the  smallest  spur  of  gas,  and  seated  in 
front  of  a  hot  baked  sheep's-head,  a  pot  of  foaming 
beer,  and  a  small  loaf.  My  new  fnend  was  not 
slow  in  appropriating  the  viands,  which  he  des- 
patched with  a  marvellous  celerity,  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  cerebral  anatomy  that  was  edifying 
to  witness.  I  did  my  part  with  equal  appetite, 
though  with  less  dexterity,  the  want  of  which  he 
gratefully  supplied  both  by  instruction  and  ex- 
ample. Our  hunger  appeased,  I  began  to  question 
him  as  to  the  state  of  the  business  we  both  pursued, 
and  the  cause  of  his  dilapidated  fortunes.  "  Oh," 
said  he,  **  Pm  not  worse  off  than  many  others.  If 
you'll  order  a  pipe  of  tobacco  Til  tell  you  how  it 
goes  with  too  many  of  us."  I  rang  the  bell ;  he 
called  for  a  "  screw,"  which  the  waiter  having  deli' 
vered,  the  poor  fellow  produced  a  short  pipe  from 
his  pocket,  filled  it  carefully,  stowed  away  the 
remainder  of  the  weed  upon  being  informed  that  I 
did  not  smoke,  and,  between  occasional  pu£b  and 
sips  at  tlie  can,  delivered  himself  as  follows : — 

**  You  see,  my  friend,  that  fathers  and  mothers, 
all  of  *em,  think  that  printing  is  a  light  and 
genteel  business ;  and  the  consequence  is,  they  are 
for  everlastin*  a-bringing  their  sons  to  be  boand 
apprentice.  There's  three  times  the  number  of 
boys  brought  up  to  this  trade  that  there's  any  occa- 
sion for ;  and  that's  the  reason  there  are  so  many 
scamps  and  tramps  to  be  found  among  them.  In 
the  busiest  times,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect^  and  I'm 
getting  on  to  forty,  there  are  plenty  of  hands  to  be 
met  with  out  of  work — ^at  least,  I  never  heard  tell 
of  a  dearth  of  compositors  or  pressmen  either; 
and  if  the  trade  suffers  a  general  depression,  as  is 
the  case  just  now,  full  half,  or  even  two-thirds,  of 
the  workmen  are  tamed  adrift  Being  so  often  out 
of  work  makes  a  man  apt  to  get  fond  of  lounging 
about  in  tap-rooms,  and  tramping  it,  so  that  when 
he  gets  a  job  he  don't  care  how  soon  he  touches  the 
tin  for  it,  and  gets  off  on  the  mop  again.  I  like  a 
drop  of  beer  myself  (here's  your  health  I),  but  I 
like  work  too — at  the  scale  figure — and  never 
shirked  it  yet  to  go  on  the  swig.  I'm  a  typo,  I  may 
say,  bred  and  bom.    My  father  was  a  grass-cutter 

for  twenty  years  on  the  Morning ;  he  died 

before  I  was  out  of  my  time,  or  perhaps  I  might 
have  taken  his  place.  I  was  at  S ^'s  then,  com- 
fortable enough ;  earned  money,  bought  sticks,  and, 
like  a  fool,  took  a  wife.  I  don't  say  that  out  of  any 
reflection  upon  the  old  'oman ;  she's  as  good  as  me 
any  day,  and  a  better  mother  to  the  kids  uiere  never 
was." 

•*  What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  asked.  "  Ebtve  you  any 
children  ?" 

"  Only  four,"  said  he, "  now ;  we  planted  one  last 
Smiday  was  a  week." 
.  ^  What  do  you  mean  by  planted?* 

"Lord!  how  green  you  are  (excuse  me)t — I 
mean  buried,  to  be  sure,  and  a  goocl  job  too,  hoping 
it's  no  harm  to  say  so.    Ohildren  are  all  very  weU 
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where  there's  plenty  for  'em,  and  a  good  trade  to 
look  to ;  but  'tis  the  Devil  and  all  to  have  half  a 
dozen  hungry  mouths  to  feed,  and  never  a  mag  in 
your  pocket,  or  even  a  shirt  lefl  to  spout"  Here 
the  poor  fellow  unbuttoned  his  coat,  and  exhibited 
a  patched  flannel-jacket  next  his  skin.  "  I  haven't 
earned  a  sixpence,"  he  continued, "  since  December 
last  <u^d  we've  been  obliged  to  pop  everything,  all 
but  the  mattresses  we  lie  on ;  and  when  they  are 
gone,  as  go  they  will,  I  feel  pretty  sure  of  that,  I 
don't  know  what's  to  follow.  I  suppose  they  wont 
take  our  carcases  in  pledge ;  it's  a  pity  in  this  free 
country  that  the  only  thing  that  won't  fetch  a  penny 
in  the  market  is  a  fellow's  own  blood  and  bones. 
Here  is  a  pretty  portable  catalogue  of  my  property ! 
Upon  my  life,  I  never  knew,  when  I  was  well  off, 
how  rich  I  was.  Look  here  I'*  So  saying,  he  pro- 
duced a  bundle  of  duplicates  thick  as  a  pack  of  cardSi 
and  began  reading  them  over.  "  This  first  one,"  said 
he,  '*  is  a  four-post  bedstead  and  hangings,  bought 
for  a  ten  pun'  note  in  my  courtin'  days,  and  in  for 
forty  bob.  That's  the  old  'oman's  dress  and  shawl, 
in  for  nine  and  six.  That's  my  best  suit  in  for 
a  pound.'  All  these  is  everything  we  had,  in  for 
next  to  nothing ;  down  to  this  last  one,  a  couple 
of  flat-irons  that  little  Jemmy  spouted  last  night 
for  fourpence  a-piece.  Mother  would  have  been 
savage  enough  if  he'd  done  that  on  a  washing 
day ;  but  when  there's  nothing  left  to  wash,  it's 
one  consolation  that  a  flat-iron  is  good  for  four- 
pence." 

I  asked  him  if  he  thought  it  would  be  of  any 
use  for  me  to  continue  my  applications  for  employ- 
ment 

"  You  have  done  the  neighbourly  thing  by  me," 
he  replied,  "  and  I'll  give  you  the  best  advice  I 
can  in  return.  You  are  a  decent-looking  cove, 
with  a  lot  of  tidy-looking  togs,  and  might  get 
taken  on  when  a  seedy  hunks  like  me  wouldn't 
stand  a  chance ;  but  there's  a  hundred  chancei^  to 
one  against  you,  and  while  you  are  waiting  for  the 
one,  you  may  eat  your  pockets  empty  and  your 
back  bare.  Try  it  again  for  a  day  or  two,  if  you 
like ;  and  if  that  don't  answer,  and  you  don't  want 
to  go  back  to  your  friends,  take  yourself  over  to 
Paris  while  you  have  got  the  mopuses  to  get  there. 
I  know,  for  a  certainty,  that  plenty  of  work  is  to 
be  had  there.  I  saw  a  letter  from  a  chap  yester- 
day, who  is  doing  well,  and  says  there's  room  for 
more  hands.  The  work  is  English — mainly  pirated 
editions  of  Scott  Byron,  and  others ;  and  as  Eng- 
lish hands  can  get  them  out  faster  than  the  French-* 
men,  of  course  they  have  the  preference.  That's 
my  advice.  I  must  be  after  wishing  you  good- 
night now,  for  the  old  'oman  will  be  coming  home. 
She  goes  out  a  chairing  in  the  day  (God  help 
me!  I  never  thought  to  have  let  her) — and  I 
mind  the  children  at  home.  When  it's  dark,  I  get 
'em  to  bed,  and  starts  out  for  a  chance.  That's 
how  I  met  with  you.  I've  seen  you  two  nights 
before,  and  knew  you  were  a  comp.  out  of  work 
well  enough." 

I  demanded  what  was  to  pay,  and  produced  my 
purse,  in  which  were  a  few  sovereigns  and  one 
shilling.  Handing  him  a  sovereign^  I  requested 
him  to  pay  the  reckoning. 
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''Ton  hxv^  a  tkaiiag  tkere,"  said  he,  ''Hmt 
will  more  than  pay  it'* 

''No,"  eaid  I,  "I  want  dinge'*  intending  to 
help  him  with  a  few  ahillmgi!,  which  I  thongbt 
might  be  dne  from  me  to  the  necessitieB  of  his 
faimly). 

He  took  the  sovereign  and  went  oat,  and  Intw 
him  no  mart  till  the  year  1833,  seven  and  a  half 
years  after  onr  sheep's-head  sapper. 

I  sat  mosing  in  mv  chair  for  some  minntes,  re- 
volving in  my  mind  the  miBfortonee  of  this  poor 
fellow,  whom  every  moment  I  expected  to  re- 
appear. I  had  resolved  to  spare  him  a  crown  from 
my  stock-in-hand,  and  to  make  an  a|^intment 
with  him  for  another  meeting.  The  waiter  com* 
ing  in,  I  asked  what  had  become  of  my  friend,  and 
was  informed  that  he  had  paid  the  reckoning  and 
taken  his  departure.  I  was  rather  astoonded  on 
hearing  this,  but  took  care  to  betmy  no  surprise.  I 
waited  afnll  half-hoar  at  thedoor  of  the  house,  which 
was  in  a  court  near  Glare-market,  with  some  sort 
of  expectation  ^t  he  would  return.  At  leng^  I 
turned  my  steps  homewards,  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger,  regretting  chieflv  that  I  had  not  got 
more  information  out  of  lum,  since  it  cost  me  so 
dear.  That  the  man  was  not  habitually  dishonest 
I  felt  assured;  and  when  I  considered  die  tempta- 
tions that  four  hungry  children  must  have  presented 
to  his  mind,  I  felt  more  inclined  to  blame  my  own 
want  of  caution  than  his  weakness  of  principle. 

The  next  day  being  Saturday,  I  knew  it  was 
of  little  use  to  apply  for  work ;  and  being  weary 
with  a  week's  walking,  I  stayed  at  home  and  wrote 
to  my  father,  describing  the  state  of  the  business, 
and  bidding  him  not  be  surprised  if  I  should  see 
fit  to  go  abroad  for  employment  I  went  out  for 
an  hour  in  the  evening,  in  search  of  my  delinquent 
companion  of  the  night  before,  but,  of  course,  wiih- 
out  meeting  with  him. 

I  rose  with  a  heavy  heart  on  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  read  mechanically  a  few  chapters  in  the 
litUe  Bible  in  which  my  mother  had  blotted  my 
name  upon  the  title-page ;  but  my  thoughts  were 
far  away,  and  I  knew  not  what  1  read.  It  was 
on  that  morning  that  I  really  mined  my  home  for 
the  first  time ;  and  some  tears,  not  the  first  but  the 
bitterest  since  I  had  lefl  our  snug  cottage,  started 
from  my  eyes.  But  the  thought  of  home  led  me 
to  do  as  I  knew  they  were  doing  at  home.  So 
having  breakfasted  with  my  landlord,  I  dressed  in 
my  best,  and  set  off  to  church,  resolved  if  possible 
to  banish  all  thoughts  of  business  for  that  day  at 
least  It  was  not  to  be  so,  however.  Crossing  the 
river,  I  walked  into  the  first  chuveh  I  came  to,  and 
being  well-dressed  was  shown  into  a  pew  by  the 
verger.  The  parson  preaehed  a  charity-sennon 
in  aid  of  certain  poor  Weish  curates,  who,  he  said, 
were  doing  duty  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  for  the 
wretched  pittance  of  twelve  pounds  a-year ;  and 
he  urged  with  such  length  and  strength  the  obli- 
gation we  were  all  under  to  administer  to  their 
necessities,  that  I  felt  it  would  be  difficult  to  pass 
the  plate  without  f^ving.  I  felt  offsnded,  how- 
ever, with  his  pertmadty,  and  more  so  with  ^e 
ostentation  of  a  hiuro  diamcmd  ring  which  he  wore 
on  his  finger,  and  fLashed  in  our  faces  twenty  times 


a  minnte  in  the  vehemence  of  his  gesticulatu 
and  seoretly  resolved  that,  as  chwity  begins  at 
home,  and  as  his  big  diamond  would  be  of 
more  use  to  the  poor  W  elshmen  than  anything  I 
could  spore,  pass  Ae  plate  I  would,  cost  what 
blushes  it  might  As  fate  would  have  it,  the 
opportunity  was  not  afforded  me.  No  sooner  mm 
the  sermon  ended  than  round  came  half-a-dosen. 
ecclesiastical  mendicants,  each  armed  with  a  kind 
of  pocket-pistol  shaped  like  the  bowl  of  a  huge 
spoon.  These  were  presented  point-blank  with 
a  sort  of  stand-«nd-deliver  gesture  to  each  inmate 
of  every  pew.  At  sight  of  these  formidable 
weapons  my  uncharitable  resolution  took  flighty 
and  I  began  fumbling  in  my  pocket  for  the  iden-^ 
tacal  diilling  which  the  sheep's-head  delinqnent 
had  recognised  on  the  Friday  night  Just  as  I 
imagined  it  seeore  between  my  finger  and  thumb 
the  pocket-pistol  was  at  mv  breast^  and  I  dropped 
in  the  coin,  which,  as  it  glided  through  a  slit  in 
the  green-baise  lining  of  the  begging-box,  I  had 
the  mortification  of  perceiving  was  one  of  my  few 
remaining  sovereigns.  I  remember  thinking  I 
would  have  given  the  others  for  the  pleasure  of 
kicking  the  diamond-ringed  parson  round  the 
aisles  of  his  own  church  to  the  tune  of  HandeFa 
Occasional  Overture  with  which  the  organ  waa 
pealing  us  out  I  walked  back  to  my  lodgings  in 
a  semi-savage  mood,  and  began  to  think,  to  use  a 
Devonshire  phrase,  that  I  had  "  brought  my  pigs 
to  a  fine  maiket"  Here  had  I  been  scarcely  a 
week  in  London,  without  having  earned  a  six- 
pence or  finding  the  chance  of  earning  one,  and  a 
good  half  of  my  funds  had  already  disappeared. 
I  told  my  landlord  of  both  my  losses ;  he  derided 
my  folly  in  trusting  a  fellow  with  a  sovereign 
who  had  not  a  shirt  to  his  back,  and  my  want  of 
spirit  in  not  applying  at  the  vestry  and  recovering 
the  ether  from  the  collectors,  who,  he  said,  would 
willingly  have  returned  it  I  told  him  I  could 
not  have  done  it  for  ten  times  the  sum,  even 
though  I  had  not  another  farthing  in  the  world. 
"Then,"  said  he,  "you  won't  be  fool  enough  to 
fret  about  it" 

I  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  revolving  what 
would  be  the  most  prudent  course  to  adopt,  and 
came  at  last  to  the  resolution  not  to  remain  longer 
in  London  than  the  end  of  the  following  week, 
unless  I  obtained  or  saw  a  pretty  certain  prospect 
of  employment  I  put  myself  also  upon  short 
allowance,  setting  a  shilling  a  day  at  the  most  for 
my  expenses  so  lon^  as  I  earned  nothing.  I  rose 
the  next  morning  m  better  spirits,  the  result,  no 
doubt,  of  having  a  decided  plan  to  act  upon.  I 
made  the  best  appearance  I  could,  and  repeated 
my  applications  at  every  ofiice  with  as  much 
earnestness  as  though  it  were  my  first  time  of 
calling.  In  two  days  I  had  canvassed  the  City 
district  for  the  second  time  in  vain,  and  on  the 
Wednesday  pushed  my  route  further  west,  with 
the  intention  ot  calling  at  some  small  job-houses 
whose  addresses  my  landlord  had  given  me. 

Finding  myself  about  one  o'clock  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ot  St  James's-park,  and  not  feeling  so 
hungry  as  usual  at  that  universal  dinner-hour  of 
the  artisan^  I  persuaded  myself  that  I  could  do 
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without  a  dinner  ibr  onee,  and  resolved  to  rest  on 
one  of  the  benches  in  ike  parik,  and  dine  with 
Doke  Humphrey.  Accordingly,  finding  a  seat  to 
my  liking,  and  stretching  my  limbs  upon  it  at  my 
ease,  I  pulled  a  small  duodecimo  Sallust  from 
my  pocket  and  hegan  to  read.  I  had  got  through 
some  ten  pages,  and  was  admiring  the  impudence 
of  that  redoubtable  scoundrel  Gatiline,  when  I  felt 
a  gentle  tap  on  the  shoulder.  Looking  up,  my 
eyes  met  those  of  a  tall  commanding  personage, 
whose  grizzled  hair  and  profuse  white  whiskers 
gave  token  of  a  foreig^ner  and  a  maagBotanmiL, 
He  did  not  apologise  for  cbterbi^g  my  studies; 
hoi  smiling  bkuidlyy  said,  in  a  foreign  accent-— 

*  And  so  you  read  Latin?" 

"  Yes,"  said  I ;  '^  for  want  of  something  better 
lo  do." 

^  You  might  be  worse  emj^oyed,  young  man. 
What  are  you  reading  ?* 

'*The  'Oonspiracy  of  Oadline' "  (handing  him 
Aebook). 

^  Ha !  SalluBt ;  a  fnaettcal  scoundrel,  but  not  a 
bad  historian.    Can  you  undentand  him  well  ?" 

**  I  ought  to,  I've  read  him  through  half-a-doeen 
times." 

''Gome,  then,  my  friend,  I  will  give  you  a 
riddle.  Oan  you  resolve  me  this:  Sum  princi- 
pium  mundi ;  sum  finis  omnium  retiim ;  sum  tria 
juncta  in  uno ;  attamen  non  sum  Deus  ?' 

"  When  the  ancients  propounded  a  riddle,"  said 
I,  *  they  alwavB  named  a  reward  for  the  solution. 
What  am  I  to  get  if  I  answer  it?"  This  I  said 
not  with  any  idea  of  getting  a  reward,  but  merely 
to  gain  a  moment  for  consideration. 

''Ha!  I  like  that  well!  Come,  I  shall  give 
you  a  glass  of  wine." 

*Well,  then,"  said  I,  **Ifnpransu9  sum.  The 
answer  to  your  riddle  is  the  last  letter  of  that 
declaration,  which  I  dare  swear  you  cannot  and 
never  could  pronounce  with  the  same  truth 
as  I  do." 

He  laughed,  told  me  I  had  earned^  a  bumper, 
and  invited  me  to  follow  him.  I  hesitated  for  a 
moment  or  two,  as  my  pride  revolted  against  being 
beholden  to  a  stranger  for  a  meal ;  but  curiosity  pre- 
vailed, and  I  foUowed  him,  wondering  at  my  adven- 
ture, as  he  led  the  way  out  of  the  park^inolosure. 
Crossing  the  Mall,  he  stopped  at  one  of  the  doors 
of  Garlton-gardens,  and,  producing  a  key,  opened 
i^  and  pushed  me  in  before  him.  We  were  met 
in  the  gardens  by  a  powdered  gentleman's  gentle- 
man, from  whoee  polite,  obsequiousness  to  my 
guide  I  began  to  form  a  grand  idea  of  the  latter. 
The  two  spoke  for  a  few  moments  in  a  language  I 
did  not  understand,  and  the  old  gentleman  then 
led  the  way  up  one  flight  of  stairs  to  a  large  room, 
where  was  a  fire,  before  which  stood  a  table 
covered  with  books  and  papers,  both  English  and 
Oerman,  as  I  supposed  from  the  character.  He 
pointed  to  a  seat,  and  took  one  himself  by  the  fire- 
side. In  a  moment  a  servant  in  rich  livery  ap- 
peared, bearing  a  tray  well  supplied  with  cold 
meats  and  a  pasty;  he  was  followed  closely  by 
another  who  brought  wine  and  glasses. 

''Now,  my  young  fiiend,"  said  my  hospitable 
Amphitryon,  "let  me  see  that  your  appetite  is 


equal  to  your  scholarahip ;  help  yourself,  and  take 
your  leisure." 

I  did  as  he  commanded  me,  and  began  dis- 
embowelling a  mysterious-looking  pasty,  in  which, 
BO  exquisite  was  Uie  flavour  to  my  untaught  palate, 
I  soon  made  a  most  savage  inroad.  I  thought  I 
had  made  a  meal  which  would  have  done  honour 
to  Dalgetty  himself,  when  my  host,  pouring  a 
bubbling  oolouriess  liquid  into  a  glass  full  four 
inches  deep,  filling  at  the  same  time  another  for 
himself,  bade  me  taste  that,  and  try  again.  I 
obejped,  and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  champagne 
for  the  first  time,  and  then  renewed  my  assault 
upon  the  viands.  When  I  had  done  my  worst 
upon  these,  I  rose  to  go,  and  tendered  my  thanks 
for  I>u^ta%.  lilt  he  insisted  tipon  my 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  which  he 
averred  were  that  I  should  finish  the  bottle ;  and 
upon  his  assurance  that  it  woidd  not  hurt  me  I 
consented  to  do  sa  We  sat  together  for  near  an 
hour,  during  whidi  he  managed  to  get  out  of  me 
my  whole  history  and  prospects.  The  treaty  being 
fulfilled,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  assuring  me  he  was 
happy  to  have  made  my  acquaintance,  shook  hands, 
and  consigned  me  to  the  care  of  his  waiting- 
gentleman,  who  very  politely  escorted  me  to  the 
same  door  by  ^v^ch  I  entered. 

I  felt  in  a  very  merry  mood  as  I  walked  the 
rest  of  my  round,  and  no  doubt  presented  a  rather 
flushed  and  impudent  appearance  at  the  several 
places  where  I  called  to  demand  employment  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon.  But  no  sooner  were 
the  fumes  of  the  wine  vanished  from  my  brain 
than  I  began  to  feel  discontented  and  half  ashamed 
of  myself,  as  well  as  somewhat  angry  with  the 
old  gentleman,  whoever  he  might  be,  for  putting 
me  in  what  my  pride  suggested  was  no  very  com* 
mendable  a  position.  My  feeling  of  independence 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  having  supplied  my  wants 
at  ^e  cost  of  another,  and  I  was  actually  silly 
enough  to  fe^  mortified  at  the  thought  of  having 
received  a  meal  at  the  hands  of  a  stranger.  So 
strong  was  this  feeling  within  me,  that  I  took  care 
not  to  go  near  that  quarter  again  during  the  re-- 
mainder  of  my  short  stay  in  town. 

Notwithstanding  the  uniform  ill  success  that 
attended  all  my  inquiries,  I  persisted  in  my  appli* 
cations  for  work  up  to  sunset  on  the  Friday  night» 
Finding  ail  my  efforts  useless,  I  formed  the  sudden 
resolution  of  starting  for  Paris  on  the  following 
morning.  Witii  this  view,  I  hastened  to  my 
lodgings,  tied  up  my  books,  with  the  exception  of 
my  Bible  and  a  Printer's  Grammar,  and  lugging 
them  off  to  a  dealer,  sold  them  for  a  fourth  of  tiieir 
value.  Half-a-doBen.of  my  new  shirts  were  made 
over  to  my  landlord  at  a  moderate  price;  and 
having  thus  lightened  my  luggage,  and  reinstated 
my  funds,  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  my  father,  in* 
forming  him  of  my  destination,  and  went  early  to 
bed,  to  recruit  for  ike  morrow's  journey. 

I  was  the  first  passenger  that  stepped  on  board 
the  Margate  steamer  on  the  Saturday  morning.  I 
sat  winching  my  two  boxes  for  a  full  hour  before 
the  oompany  for  the  day  had  arrived,  and  the 
paddles  were  in  modon.  We  had  an  agi'oeable 
and  rapid  voyage^  and  arrived  at  Margate  between 
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four  and  five  in  the  afternoon.     While  looking  |  be   a  mere  ceremony  in  ea'^h  a  place,  close  to  a 


about  for  a  conveyance  to  Dover,  I  was  accosted 
by  a  post-boy,  who  said  he  was  going  back  with  a 
retam  chaise,  and  would  take  me  and  my  boxes 
for  eighteenpence,  provided  that  I  would  close  the 
window-blinds  as  we  passed  the  pikes.    I  made 
no  objection,  and  thus,  simulating  nobody,  had  a 
pleasant  and  cheap  ride,  with  my  reflections  on  the 
probable  future  for  my  sole  company.    I  put  up 
at  a  small  inn  in  Snargate-strect,  and  bespeaking 
supper,  but  omitting  to  mention  a  bed,  took  a  walk 
through  the  town  and  on  the  pebbly  beach,  amid 
the  roar  of  the  dashing  surges  under  the  light  of  a 
waning  moon.    I  returned  about  ten  o'clock  to 
my  supper ;  having  leisurely  discussed  that,  I  took 
up  a  newspaper,  to  wile  away  the  time  until  re- 
tiring.   When  at  length,  it  being  near  midnight, 
I  called  for  a  candle,  and  requested  to  be  shown 
to  my  chamber,  the  landlord  informed  me  that  he 
had  no  bed  to  spare,  and  that  I  had  not  be8]x>ke 
one.     I  immediately  set  off  in  search  of  other 
:accommodation,  and  had  the  agreeable  fortune  of 
•finding  that  none  was  to  be  had  at  that  late  hour. 
Bo  putting  the  best  face  I  could  upon  my  mis- 
chance, I  resolved  to  outface  the  night  for  once, 
and,  as  to-morrow  would  be  a  day  of  rest,  to  retire 
early  and  make  up  for  it.    It  grew,  however,  dis- 
mally cold,  and  walking  rapidly  along  the  beach 
I  was  challenged  by  one  of  the  Preventive  men, 
to  whom  I  told  my  misfortune.    He  recommended 
me  to  go  up  to  the  Castle,  where  I  should  find 
some  of  the  soldiers  in  the  canteen,  and  where 
I  could  sleep  comfortably  enough  by  the  fire. 
Following  his  advice,  I  ascended  the  hill,  and 
accosting  the  first  sentinel  I  saw,  acquainted  him 
with  my  wishes.    This  civil  fellow  told  me  to  go 
straight  on,  and  if  any  one  spoke  to  me,  to  ask  for 
Bob  Jones,  who  would  be  sure  to  be  there,  and 
would  give  me  a  shake-down.    I  found  Bob  Jones 
ti  decided  member  of  the  civil  brigade — ^told  him 
what  his  friend  had  said,  and  offered  to  wet  his 
whisde  if  he  would  make  it  good,  as  I  felt  very 
weary — ^adding  that  I  had  come  from  London  that 
morning.   Bob  declined  to  wet  his  whistle  just  then, 
but  heaping  half-a-dozen  watch-coats  upon  a  broad 
bench  near  the  fire,  advised  me  to  go  to  sleep 
while  I  was  in  the  mood ;  he  would  see  that  no 
one  should  disturb  me.    In  five  minutes  I  was  fast 
asleep,  and  did  not  wake  until  the  sun  was  high 
in  the  sky,  and  the  band  was  playing  in  the  parade- 
ground.    Bob  Jones  had  vanished  ere  I  awoke ; 
and  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  returning  thanks 
for  his  courtesy  from  that  time  to  this.    I  returned 
to  my  inn ;  the  landlord  was  full  of  apologies,  and 
showed  me  to  a  room  whither  he  had  carried  my 
boxes^  and  where  I  could  sleep  so  long  as  I  stayed 
in  Dover.    I  asked  what  time  the  packet  sailed 
for  Calais  next  morning,  and  understanding  it 
would  sail  at  ten,  made  arrangements  for  depart- 
ing with  it 

Ailer  church  in  the  afternoon,  I  encountered 
the  Preventive  noan  of  the  night  before,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  good  counsel.  We  walked 
together  on  the  beach,  and  wishing  to  get  at  the 
feeling  of  his  profession,  I  asked  him  how  he  liked 
his  occupation^  and  said  that  I  supposed  it  must 


town  where  there  are  so  many  soldiers,  and 
custom-house. 

''You  don't  know  much  about  it,"  said  he. 
"  What  do  you  think  that  is?"  pointing  to  the  half 
of  a  boat  sticking  up  among  the  pebbles. 

"  Why,  a  piece  of  an  old  boat." 

"  No,  it  aint ;  try  again." 

«  Ko  ? — ^if  that's  not  a  part  of  an  old  boat,  I  can't 
believe  my  own  eyes." 

"  Believe  what  you  like,  that  there's  no  part  of 
an  old  boat,  for  a  very  good  reason  :  'tis  part  of  a 
new  un,  unless  you  call  six  weeks  or  two  months, 
mayhap,  very  old." 

I  was  still  incredulous. 

'* Look  here,"  said  he.  '*  These  planks  is  about  the 
thickness  of  shoe-leather.  This  boat  was  built  (and 
there's  lots  more  like  her)  for  one  voyage  and  no 
more.  She  would  carry  three  or  four  hundred 
tubs,  beside  her  hands.  \A'cll,  she  starts  from  the 
opposite  coast  just  afore  dark;  she  gets  within 
signal  distance,  and  there  she  lies  till  her  friends 
ashore  give  the  signal,  when  in  she  pulls,  and 
mayhap  lands  her  cargo  under  our  very  noses,  in  a 
dark  night,  before  we  get  sight  of  her.  I've  known 
a  boat  shoot  the  harbour  while  tliere  were  Preven- 
tives on  each  pier,  and  they  neither  see  nor  hear 
her.  In  the  morning  we  find  the  boat,  and  that's 
all.  The  boat  suffers  the  sentence  of  the  law,  at 
which  the  free-traders  laugh  as  long  as  they  win ; 
but  they  mostly  come  to  our  net  sooner  or  later." 

We  passed  the  severed  carcases  of  several  of 
these  executed  small  craft,  by  which  I  judged  that 
a  brisk  smuggling-trade  was  there  carried  on  in 
small  bottoms.  Turning  my  eyes  seaward,  I  fan- 
cied I  saw  a  dim  line  of  smoke  upon  the  horizon. 
'^  Is  not  that  a  steamer,  yonder  ?"  said  I  to  my 
companion. 

"  Yes,"  said  he ;  "  it  is  the  French  steamer ;  and 
if  you  wait  till  she  comes  in  you'll  see  another 
system  of  smuggling  that  the  Government  is  obliged 
to  wink  at  in  spite  of  their  teeth.'* 

W^e  walked  on,  and  my  companion  being  off 
duty,  ascended  the  high  grounds  leading  to  the 
Castle,  where,  seated  upon  a  rusty  gun,  we  began 
spying  alternately  at  the  approaching  vessel, 
through  my  companion's  glass. 

"  Ha  I  There  they  arc,  sure  enough  I "  he  ex- 
claimed ;  ''  the  whole  regiment  of  drabs.  Don't 
you  see,"  he  continued,  handing  me  the  glass,  "a 
waving  straw-coloured  line  just  under  the  smoke  ? 
You  can  see  tliat,  though  you  can  hardly  see  tlie 
deck  as  yet" 

I  fancied  I  saw  what  he  described,  and  asked 
what  it  meant 

**  It  means  bonnets,"  said  he. 
^*  Bonnets ! "  said  I,  "  and  petticoats  to  match, 
of  course." 

"  No  *  of  course'  about  it,"  he  replied.  *'  Petti- 
coats not  to  match,  if  you  like." 

"  Don't  bother  me  with  riddles ;  let  me  know 
all  about  it" 

«*  That's  soon  told,"  said  he.  " '  Tis  the  fashion 
just  now,  you  know,  with  the  ladies  to  wear  their 
bonnets  as  big  as  the  stam  of  a  lugger,  and  what 
they  call  Leghorn  straws  is  all  the  go.     E\'ery 
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lady  as  goes  abroad  comes  home  under  a  roof  of 
thatch  big  enough  to  shelter  a  whole  family.  She 
buys  it  in  France,  and  as  the  Government  don't 
tax  the  dress  a  lady  wears,  why  she  escapes  the 
duty.  Now,  Tve  heerd  the  duty  on  every  one  of 
these  is  summat  like  a  pound.  So,  you  see,  there's 
a  petticoat  captain,  a  sort  of  man-milliner,  living  in 
the  town  here,  who  is  making  a  bouncing  fortune 
by  running  reglar  three  cargoes  of  bonnets  a- week 
through  the  very  jaws  of  the  custom-house.  The 
way  he  does  it  ib  this ;  he  hires  a  parcel  of  drabs 
and  cinder-wenches,  and  ships  'em  aboard  the 
French  steamer,  which  sails  from  Dover  every 
other  day.  He  claps  on  the  head  of  every  one  of 
'em  a  bran  new  Leghorn,  to  be  worn  on  the 
return  voyage.  They  drop  their  tiles  at  his  house 
80  soon  as  thev  come  back,  and  then  are  forwarded 
to  London,  to  sarve  the  duchesses.  I've  under- 
stood he  pays  his  hands,  or  I  should  say  his  heads, 
sixpence  a-day  and  their  victuals ;  and  'tis  said,  as 
there  is  always  plenty  eager  for  the  employment, 
that  he  gives  'em  the  sack  so  soon  as  they  get 
over  the  sea-sickness  and  begin  to  find  their 
appetite." 

"  And  so  he  escapes  the  duty  because  the  articles 
are  worn  on  the  person  ?" 

"Just  so.  He  don't  go  in  the  Margaret  (that's 
the  English  steamer)  because  the  fare  is  double,  and 
that  would  spoil  his  profits." 

"What  is  the  fare  across?" 

"  Ten  shillings  by  the  English  boat,  five  shillings 
by  the  Frenchman.'  But  that  is  not  all ;  if  the  tide 
don't  serve,  you  have  to  pay  four  shillings  a-head 
for  being  put  on  board  by  a  boat" 

This  information  set  me  a-musing  on  the  state 
of  my  finances,  and  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get 
across  the  Channel  without  the  help  of  either 
steamer.  We  walked  down  to  the  harbour,  and 
witnessed  the  landing  of  the  passengers,  together 
with  the  bonnet  regiment,  whose  appearance  fully 
iostified  the  description  of  my  friend. 

I  roue  with  the  lark  the  next  morning,  and 
hastened  down  to  the  harbour  in  search  of  a  cheaper 
means  of  transit  than  was  presented  by  the  Mar*  I 


garet,  with  her  ten-shilling  fare  for  a  distance  of 
nineteen  miles.  There  was  nothing  but  an  old 
cockle-shell  of  a  boat,  belonging  to  two  French 
fishermen,  which  was  going  to  sail  at  the  same  time 
as  the  steamer. 

As  I  stood  looking  at  the  rents  in  her  sides, 
an  old  weather-beaten  figure  that  sat  in  her  stem 
munching  purple  eggs  boiled  hard,  ejaculated,  as 
ho  spat  away  the  shells,  "  Go  to  C^dais  for  von 
shilly?" 

I  pointed  to  a  hole  larger  than  my  fist  in  the 
side  of  the  boat 

"  Oh,  noting,"  said  he.  "  Dis  boat  nevare  sink ; 
nie  sail  many  time,  very — twenty  year — not  sink 
vonce." 

I  thought  I  would  venture  it,  and  told  him  I 
would  go  if  he  kept  his  time.  Having  breakfasted, 
a  porter  shouldered  my  boxes,  and  carried  them 
down  to  the  boat^  and  was  going  to  put  them  on 
board,  when  ho  was  ordered  to  take  them  to  the 
Custom*house,  which  stood  close  by,  for  examina- 
tion. This  ceremony,  which  took  me  by  surprise, 
was  rigidly  gone  through;  every  shirt  was  un- 
folded, the  stockings  turned  inside  out,  the  pockets 
of  my  clothes  ditto — ^the  old  fiddle  was  shaken  and 
scrutinised  through  the  S  holes — ^andwhen  all  was 
gone  over  the  tumbled  heap  was  returned  to  me  to 
re-arrange  as  I  could.  When  at  length  I  got 
back  to  the  boat,  I  found  it  crowded  with  such  a 
set  of  miserable,  famished  looking  creatures  as  I 
had  never  set  eyes  on  before.  It  was  not  with- 
out reluctance  that  I  stepped  on  board ;  but  the 
steamer  was  already  on  tiie  move,  and,  as  our 
wretched  craft  blocked  the  way,  I  was  bundled  in, 
and  our  moorings  were  loose  before  there  was  time 
to  demur.  The  noise  of  the  paddle-wlieels  behind 
us,  accompanied  by  a  volley  of  curses  from  the 
look-out  on  board  the  Margaret^  put  our  aged 
Tritons  upon  their  mettle.  The  ragged  sail  was  set 
in  a  twinkling ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  a  fair 
wind  blowing  a  lively  breeze,  we  bounded  over  the 
billows,  and  soon  left  the  white  cliffs  of  Kent  far 
in  the  rear. 
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Lord  Carusle's  recent  lecture  upon  Pope,  ad- 
dressed to  an  audience  of  artisans,  drew  the  public 
attention  first  of  all  upon  himself — that  was  inevit- 
able.    No  man  can  depart  conspicuously  from  the 
usages   or    the  apparent  sympathies  of  his  own 
cla^  under  whatsoever  motive,  but  that  of  necessity 
he  will  awaken  for  the  immediate  and  the  first 
result  of  his  act  an  emotion  of  curiosity.    But  all 
curiosity  is  allied  to  the  comic,  and  is  not  an  en- 
nobling emotion,  either  for  him  who  feels  it  or  for 
him  who  is  its  object    A  second,  however,  and 
more  thoughtful  consideration  of  such  an  act  may 
redeem  it  from  this  vulgarising  taint  of  oddity. 


Reflection  may  satisfy  us,  as  in  the  present  case  it 
did  satisfy  those  persons  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  Lord  Carlisle's  public  character,  that  this 
eccentric  step  had  been  adopted,  not  in  ostentation, 
with  any  view  to  its  eccentricity,  but  in  spite  of  its 
eccentricity,  and  fi*om  impulses  of  large  prospective 
benignity  that  would  not  suffer  itself  to  be  defeated 
by  the  chances  of  immediate  misconstruction. 

Whether  advantageous,  therefore,  to  Lord  Car- 
lisle, or  disadvantageous  (and  in  that  case,  I  believe, 
most  unjust),  the  first  impressions  derived  from 
this  remarkable  lecture  pointed  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  the  person  of  the  lecturer — ^to  his  general 
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qualifications  for  sach  a  task,  and  to  his  poeaible 
motives  for  undertaking  it  Nobody  inquired  what  it 
was  that  the  noble  lord  had  been  discnssingy  so  great 
was  every  man's  astonishment  that  before  snch  an 
audience  any  noble  lord  should  have  condescended 
to  discuss  anything  at  all.  But  gradually  all 
wonder  subsides — de  jnre,  in  nine  days ;  and, 
after  this  collapse  of  the  primary  interest,  tihere  was 
leisure  for  a  secondary  interest  to  gather  about  the 
subject  of  the  patrician  lecture.  Had  it  any  cryp- 
tical  meaning  ?  Coming  from  a  man  so  closely 
connected  with  the  Government,  could  it  be  open 
to  any  hiero^yphic  or  ulterior  interpretations,  in- 
telligible to  Whigs,  and  significant  to  ministerial 
partisans?  Finally,  this  secondary  interest  has 
usurped  upon  what  originally  had  been  a  purely 
personal  interest  Pope  I  What  novelty  was  there, 
still  open  to  even  literary  gleaners,  about  Atm,  a 
man  that  bad  been  in  his  grave  for  106  years? 
What  covid  there  remain  to  say  on  such  a  theme  ? 
And  what  was  it,  in  fact,  that  Lord  Carlisle  had 
said  to  his  Yorkshire  audience? 

There  was,  therefore,  a  double  aspect  in  the 
public  interest— one  looking  to  the  rank  of  the  lec- 
turer, one  to  the  sing^ularity  of  his  theme.  There 
was  the  curiosity  l^t  connected  itself  with  the 
assumption  of  a  troublesome  duty  in  the  service  of 
the  lowest  ranks  by  a  volunteer  from  the  highest; 
and,  secondly,  there  was  another  curiosity  connect- 
ing itself  with  the  choice  of  a  subject  that  had  no 
special  reference  to  this  particular  generation,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  special  adaptation  to  the  intel- 
lectual capacities  of  a  working  audience. 

This  double  aspect  of  the  public  surprise  suggests 
a  double  question.  The  volunteer  assumption  by 
a  nobleman  of  this  particular  office  in  this  par- 
ticular service  may,  in  the  eyes  of  some  people, 
bear  a  philosophic  value,  as  tliough  it  indicated 
some  changes  going  on  beneath  the  surface  of 
society  in  the  relations  of  our  English  aristocracy 
to  our  English  labouring  body.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  will  be  regarded  by  multitudes  as  the  casual 
caprice  of  an  individual-^— a  caprice  of  vanity  by 
those  who  do  not  know  Lord  Carlisle's  personal 
qualities,  a  caprice  of  patriotic  benevolence  by 
those  who  do.  According  to  the  construction  of  the 
case  as  thus  indicated,  oscillating  between  a  ques- 
tion of  profound  revolution  moving  subterra- 
neously  amongst  us,  and  a  purely  personal  question, 
such  a  discussion  would  ascend  to  the  philosophic 
level,  or  sink  to  the  level  of  gossip.  The  other 
direction  of  the  public  surprise  points  to  a  question 
that  will  interest  a  far  greater  body  of  thinkers. 
Whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  on  the  general 
fact  that  a  nobleman  of  ancient  descent  has  tibought 
fit  to  come  forward  as  a  lecturer  to  the  humblest 
of  his  countrymen  upon  subjects  detached  from 
politics,  there  Tsnll  yet  remain  a  call  for  a  second 
judgment  upon  the  fitness  of  the  particular  subject 
selected  for  a  lecture  under  such  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances. The  two  questions  are  entirely  dis- 
connected. It  is  on  the  latter,  viz.,  the  character 
and  pretensions  of  Pope,  as  selected  by  Lord  Car- 
lisle for  such  an  inaugural  experiment,  that  I  my- 
self feel  much  interest  Universally  it  must  have 
been  felt  as  an  objection^  that  such  a  selection  had 


no  special  adaptation  to  the  age  or  to  the  audience. 
I  say  this  with  no  wiifh  to  undervalue  the  lecture^ 
which  I  understand  to  have  been  ably  composed, 
nor  the  services  of  the  lecturer,  whose  motives  and 
public  character,  in  common  with  most  of  his 
countrymen,  I  admire.  I  speak  of  it  at  all  only 
as  a  public  opportunity  suddenly  laid  open  for 
drawing  attention  to  the  true  pretensions  of  Pope, 
as  the  most  brilliant  writer  of  his  own  class  in 
European  literature ;  or,  at  least,  of  drawing  atten- 
tion to  some  characteristics  in  the  most  popular 
section  of  Pope's  works  which  hitherto  have  lurked 
unnoticed. 

This  is  my  object,  and  none  that  can  be  supposed 
personal  to  Lord  Carlisle.  Pope,  as.  the  subject  of 
the  lecture,  and  not  the  earlier  question  as  to  the 
propriety  of  any  lecture  at  all,  under  the  circum* 
stances  recited,  furnishes  my  ihesU — ^that  thesis 
on  which  tiie  reader  will  understand  me  to  speak 
with  decision,  not  with  the  decision  of  arrogance, 
but  with  that  which  rightfidly  belongs  to  a  faithful 
study  of  the  author.  The  editors  of  Pope  are  not 
all  equally  careless,  but  all  are  careless ;  and,  under 
the  shelter  of  this  carelessness,  the  most  deep-seated 
vices  of  Pope's  moral  and  satirical  sketches  have 
escaped  detection,  or  at  least  have  escaped  expo- 
sure. These,  and  the  other  errors  traditionally 
connected  with  the  rank  and  valuation  of  Pope  as 
a  classic,  are  what  I  profess  to  speak  of  delibe- 
rately and  firmly.  Meantime,  to  tiie  extent  of  a 
few  sentences,  I  vnll  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting, 
rather  than  delivering,  an  opinion  upon  the  other 

Question,  viz.,  the  prudence  in  a  man  holding 
lord  Carlisle's  rank  of  lecturing  at  all  to  any 
public  audience.  But  <m  this  part  of  the  subject  I 
beg  to  be  understood  as  speaking  doubtfully,  con- 
jecturally,  and  without  a  sufficient  basis  of  facts. 

The  late  Dr.  Arnold  of  Bugby,  notoriously  a 
man  of  great  ingenuity,  possessing  also  prodigious 
fertility  of  thought,  and  armed  with  the  rare  ad- 
vantage of  being  almost  demoniacally  in  earnest, 
was,  however  (in  some  sort  of  balance  to  these 
splendid  gifts),  tainted  to  excess  with  the  scrofula 
of  impracticable  crotchets.  That  was  the  opinion 
secretly  held  about  him  by  most  of  his  nearest 
friends ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  he  scarcely  ever 
published  a  pamphlet  or  contribution  to  a  journal 
in  which  he  did  not  contrive  to  offend  all  parties, 
both  friendly  and  hostile,  by  some  ebullition  of  this 
capricious  character.  He  hated,  for  instance,  the 
High  Church  with  a  hatred  more  than  theological ; 
and  that  would  have  recommended  him  to  the 
favourable  consideration  of  many  thousands  of 
persons  in  this  realm,  the  same  who  have  been 
secretiy  foremost  in  tiie  recent  outbreak  of  fima- 
ticism  against  the  Roman  Catholics;  but  unfor- 
tunately it  happened  that,  although  not  hating  the 
Low  Church  (the  self-styled  Evangelicals),  he 
despised  them  so  profoundly  as  to  make  all 
alliance  between  them  impossible.  He  hated  also 
many  individuals ;  but,  not  to  do  him  any  injustice, 
most  (or  perhaps  all)  of  these  were  people  that  had 
been  long  dead ;  and  amongst  them,  by  the  way, 
was  Livy  the  historian ;  whom  I  distinguish  by 
name^  as  furnishing,  ^rhaps,  the  liveliest  illus- 
tration of  the  whimsical  and  all  but  lunatic  excess 
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to  which  tbeBe  personal  hatredfi  were  fiometimes 
pvihed ;  for  it  is  a  fact  tbat^  when  the  course  of  an 
Italian  tour  had  brou^t  him  iinavoidiBd>ly  to  the 
lurth-plaoe  of  Livy,  Dr.  Arnold  felicitated  him- 
self upon  having  borne  the  air  of  that  city— in  fact, 
upon  having  survived  such  a  collision  with  the 
local  remonbrances  of  the  poor  historian,  veiy 
much  in  those  terms  which  Mr.  Governor  Holwell 
might  have  used  on  finding  himself  "  pretty 
bobbish"  on  die  morning  after  ihe  memorable 
night  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Oalcatta:  he  could 
hardly  believe  that  he  still  lived.^  And  yet^  how 
liad  tiie  eloquent  historian  trespassed  on  his  pa- 
tience and  his  weak  powers  of  toleration?  Livy 
was  certainly  not  very  learned  in  the  archaaologies 
of  his  own  country;  where  all  men  had  gone 
astray,  he  went  astray.  And  in  geography,  as 
regarded  the  Italian  movements  of  Hannibal,  he 
erred  with  his  eyes  open*  But  these  were  no 
objects  of  Livy's  ambition :  what  he  aspired  to  do 
was,  to  tell  the  story,  ''the  tale  divine,"  of  Eoman 
<Bergy  and  perseverance;  and  he  so  told  it  that  no 
man,  as  regards  the  mere  artifices  of  narration, 
would  ever  have  presumed  to  tell  it  afler  him.  I 
-cite  this  particular  case  as  illustrating  the  furnace- 
heat  of  Dr.  Arnold's  antipathies,  unless  where 
aome  consideration  of  kindness  and  Christian  cha- 
rity interposed  to  temper  his  fury.  This  check 
naturaUy  offered  itself  only  with  regard  to  indi- 
viduals :  and  therefore,  in  dealing  with  institutions, 
he  acknowledged  no  check  at  all,  but  gave  full 
awing  to  the  license  of  his  wrath.  Amongst  our 
own  institutions,  that  one  which  he  seems  most 
profoundly  to  have  hated  was  our  nobility;  or, 
apeakiog  more  generally,  our  aristocracy.  Some 
deadly  aboriginal  schism  he  seems  to  nave  ima- 
^^ed  between  this  order  and  the  democratic 
'Orders ;  some  predestined  feud  as  between  the  head 
of  the  serpent  and  the  heel  of  man.  Accordingly, 
as  one  of  the  means  most  clamorously  invoked  by 
^ur  social  position  for  averting  some  dreadful  con- 
vulsion constantly  brooding  over  England,  he 
insLsts  upon  a  closer  approximation  between  our 
highest  classes  and  ^ur  lowest  Especially  he 
«eems  to  think  that  the  peasantry  needed  to  be 
conciliated  by  more  familuu:  intercourse,  or  more 
open  expressions  of  interest  in  their  concerns,  and 
by  domiciliary  visits  not  offered  in  too  opjnressive 
«  spirit  of  condescension.  But  the  close  observer 
<^  our  social  condition  will  differ  with  Dr.  Arnold 
at  starting,  as  to  the  facts.  The  ancient  territorial 
nobility  are  not  diose  who  offend  by  hauteur.  On 
the  contrary,  a  spirit  of  parental  kindness  marks 
^he  intercourse  of  the  old  authentic  aristocracy  with 
'dieir  dependants^  and  especially  with  the  two  classes 
of  peasants  on  their  own  estates,  and  their  domestic 
servants,  t    Those  who  redUy  offend  on  this  point, 

*  A  sinular  insUmoe  of  a  craze  beyond  the  Twonds  of  perfect 
xhyneal  sanity  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Arnold's  nervous  jparoiysm  of 
Ixvior  on  heuing  St.  Panl  pLaoed  on  a  level  with  St.  John  the 

t  And  by  the  way,  as  to  servants,  a  great  man  may  offend  in 
two  WKjs :  Mna  by  treating  his  servants  himself  soperdlionsly, 
4>r  saeondly,  which  is  qoite  raeondhahle  with  the  most  paternal 
behavionr  on  hia  own  part,  by  satferin^  them  to  treat  the  public 
npwdliaasly.  Acearmngiy,  all  novehsts  who  happen  to  have  no 
aeqaaiiifnnfft  with  the  realities  of  life  as  it  now  eiists,  eMedally 
therefbre  matic  Scotch  norelists,  describe  the  servants  of  noUe- 


are  the  nouveaux  rtcAe»— the  parvenus.  And  yet 
it  would  be  great  injustice  to  say  that  even  these 
offend  habitually.  "So  laws  of  classification  are  so 
fihlse  as  those  which  originate  in  human  scurrility. 
Aldermen,  until  very  ktely,  were  by  an  old  tra- 
ditional scurrility  so  proverbially  classed  as  glut- 
tons and  cormorants,  hovering  over  dinner-tables, 
with  no  other  characteristics  whatever,  or  openings 
to  any  redeeming  qualities,  that  men  be<»me  as 
seriously  perplexed  in  our  days  at  meeting  an 
eloquent,  enlightened,  and  accomplished  alderman, 
as  they  would  have  been  by  an  introduction  to  a 
benevolent  cut-throat,  or  a  patriotic  incendiary. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  ancient  days.  Quite 
as  obstinate  as  any  modem  prejudice  against  a 
London  alderman  was  the  old  Attic  prejudice 
against  the  natives  of  Boaotia.  Originally  it  had 
grown  up  imder  two  causes — 1st,  the  animosities 
incident  to  neighbourhood  too  close ;  2ndly,  the 
difference  of  bodily  constitution  consequent  upon 
a  radically  different  descent.  The  blood  was  dif- 
ferent ,'  and  by  a  wider  difference,  perhaps,  than 
that  between  Celtic  and  Teutonic.  The  garrulous 
Athenian  despised  the  hesitating  (but  for  that 
reason  more  reflecting)  Boeotian ;  and  this  feeling 
was  carried  so  far,  that  at  last  it  provoked  satire 
itself  to  turn  round  with  scorn  upon  the  very  pre- 
judice which  the  spirit  of  satire  had  originally 
kindled.  Disgusted  with  this  arrogant  assumption 
of  disgust,  the  Roman  satirist  reminded  the  scomers 
that  men  not  inferior  to  the  greatest  of  their  own 
had  been  bred,  or  might  be  bred,  amongst  those 
whom  they  scorned : — 

"Sammos  poaae  viroi,  et  magna  exempla  daturos, 
Vervecnm  in  patrit,  craaaoque  aub  afire  naad." 

Now,  if  there  is  any  similar  alienation  between 
our  lowest  classes  and  our  highest,  such  as  Br. 
Arnold  imagined  to  exist  in  England,  at  least  it 
does  not  assume  any  such  character  of  disgust,  nor 
clothe  itself  in  similar  expressions  of  scorn.  Prac- 
tical jealousv,  so  far  as  it  exists  at  all,  lies  between 
classes  much  less  widely  separated.  The  master 
manufacturer  is  sometimes  jealous  of  those  amongst 
his  ministerial  agents  who  tread  too  nearly  upon 
his  own  traces ;  he  is  jealous  sometimes  of  their 
advances  in  domestic  refinement,  he  is  jealous  of 
their  aspirations  after  a  higher  education.  And, 
on  <Ae»r  part,  the  workmen  are  apt  to  regard  their 
masters  as  having  an  ultimate  interest  violently 
conflicting  with  their  own.  In  these  strata  of 
socie:y  there  really  are  symptoms  of  mutual  dis- 
trust and  hostility.  Capital  and  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth  is  a  standing  object  of  suspicion,  of  fear, 
and  therefore  of  angry  irritation  to  the  working- 
classes.  But  as  to  the  aristocracy  of  rank  and  high 
birth,  either  it  is  little  known  to  those  classes,  as 

men  as  **  insolent  and  pampered  menials/'  Bnt,  on  the  contiaiy. 
at  no  honses  wlmtever  are  persons  of  doohtfnl  appearance  and 
anomaloas  costome  sure  of  more  respectful  attention  than  at  those 
of  the  great  fendal  aristocracy.  At  a  merchant's  or  a  banker's 
honse,  it  is  odds  bat  the  porter  or  the  footman  will  govern  him- 
self in  his  behaviour  by  has  own  private  construction  of  the  case, 
which  (as  to  foreigners)  is  pretty  sore  to  be  wrong.  But  in 
London,  at  a  nobleman's  door,  the  servants  show,  by  the  readiness 
of  their  civilities  to  all  such  questionable  comers,  that  they  have 
taken  their  lesson  from  a  higher  source  than  their  own  inexpe- 
rience or  unlearned  fimcies. 
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happens  in  the  most  populous  hives  of  our  mana- 
facturing  industry,  and  is  regarded,  therefore,  with 
no  positive  feeling  of  any  kind,  or  else,  as  in  the 
more  exclusively  agricultural  and  pastoral  dis- 
tricts, is  looked  up  to  by  the  peasantry  with  blind 
feelings  of  reverence  as  amongst  the  immemorial 
monuments  of  the  past — ^involved  in  one  common 
mist  of  antiquity  with  the  rivers  and  the  hills  of 
the  district,  with  the  cathedrals  and  their  own 
ancestors.  A  half- religious  sentiment  of  reverence 
for  an  old  time-out-of-mind  family  associated  with 
some  antique  residence,  hall,  or  abbey,  or  castle,  is 
A  well-known  affection  of  the  rural  mind  in 
England ;  and  if  in  one  half  it  points  to  an  in- 
firmity not  far  off  from  legendary  superstition,  iu 
the  other  half  it  wears  the  grace  of  chivalry  and 
legendary  romance.  Any  malignant  scoff,  there- 
fore, against  the  peerage  of  England,  such  as  calling 
the  House  of  Lords  a  Hospital  of  Incurables,  has 
always  been  a  town-bred  scurrility,  not  only  never 
adopted  by  the  simple  rural  labourer,  but  not  even 
known  to  him,  or  distinctly  intelligible  supposing 
it  were. 

If,  therefore,  there  are  great  convulsions  lying  in 
wait  for  the  framework  of  our  English  society ;  if, 
and  more  in  sorrow  than  in  hope,  some  vast  attempt 
may  be  anticipated  for  re-casting  the  whole  of  our 
social  organisation ;  and  if  it  is  probable  that  tliis 
attempt  will  commence  in  the  blind  wrath  of 
maddened  or  despairing  labour — ^still  there  is  no 
ground  for  thinking,  with  Dr.  Arnold,  that  this 
wrath,  however  blind  (unless  treacherously  mis- 
led), would  apply  itself  primarily  to  the  destruction 
of  our  old  landed  aristocracy.  It  would  often  find 
itself  grievously  iu  error  and  self-baffled,  even  when 
following  its  first  headlong  impulses  of  revenge ; 
but  these  are  the  impulses  that  it  would  follow, 
and  none  of  these  would  primarily  point  in  that 
direction.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  probabilities 
were  different,  and  that  a  policy  of  conciliation 
were  become  peculiarly  needful  to  the  aristocracy 
^which  is  what  Dr.  Arnold  does  suppose — in  that 
case  might  not  the  course  indicated  by  Lord  Car- 
lisle, viz.,  advancing  upon  a  new  line  of  intellectual 
communication  with  the  labouring  classes,  be  the 
surest  mode  of  retrieving  their  affections,  as  most 
likely  to  flatter  their  self-esteem  in  its  noblest 
aspirations  ? 

One  swallow,  it  is  true,  cannot  make  a  summer ; 
and  others  of  tlie  aristocracy  must  repeat  the  experi- 
ment of  Lord  Carlisle  before  any  ground  can  be 
won  for  the  interests  of  the  order.  Even  in  Lord 
Carlisle,  it  might  be  added,  the  experiment,  if  it 
were  not  followed  up,  would  not  count  for  more 
than  a  caprice.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  think  as 
we  may  of  the  probable  results,  in  reference  to  the 
purposes  of  its  author,  we  ought  to  regard  it  as  a 
sufficient  justification  that  thus  the  ice  has  been 
broken,  that  thus  a  beginning  has  been  made,  and 
thus  a  sanction  established  under  which  no  man, 
if  otherwise  free  to  enter  upon  such  a  path,  needs 
ever  again  to  find  an  obstacle  in  rank  the  highest 
or  in  blood  the  most  ancient.  He  is  authorised  by 
a  Howard;  and  though  doubts  must  still  linger 
about  the  propriety  of  such  a  course,  when  esti- 
mated as  a  means  to  a  specific  end,  yet  for  itself, 


in  reference  to  the  prudery  of  social  decorum,  we 
may  now  pronounce  that  to  lecture  without  fee  or 
reward  before  any  audience  whatever  is  henceforth 
privileged  by  authentic  precedent;  and,  unless 
adulterating  with  political  partizanship,  is  conse- 
crated by  its  own  noble  purposes. 

Still,  if  it  be  urged  that  these  noble  purposes  are 
not  ratified  and  sealed  by  a  solitary  experiment,  I 
should  answer  that  undoubtedly  Lord  Carlisle  has 
placed  himself  under  a  silent  obligation  to  renew 
his  generous  effort ;  or,  in  the  event  of  his  failing 
to  do  so,  will  have  made  himself  a  debtor  to  public 
censure,  as  one  who  has  planned  what  he  has  not 
been  strong  enough  to  accomplish,  and  has  founded 
a  stair-case  or  a  portico  to  a  temple  yet  in  the 
clouds.  Had  he  the  ulterior  purposes  assumed  ? 
Then,  by  deserting  or  neglecting  them,  he  puts  on 
record  the  instability  of  his  own  wilL  Had  he  not 
these  ulterior  purposes  ?  Then,  and  in  thiit  con- 
fession, vanishes  into  vapour  the  whole  dignity  o( 
his  bold  pretensions,  as  the  navigator  who  first 
doubled  the  C^pe  of  Storms^  into  an  untried  sea. 

But  against  a  man  dealing  presumably  with  a 
noble  purpose  we  should  reckon  nobly.  Mean 
jealousies  have  no  place  in  circumstances  where, 
as  yet,  no  meanness  has  been  exhibited.  The 
exaction  would  be  too  severe  upon  liord  Carlisle 
if,  by  one  act  of  kindness,  he  had  pledged  himself 
to  a  thousand;  and  if,  because  once  his  gra- 
ciousness  had  been  conspicuous,  he  were  held  bound 
over,  in  all  time  coming,  to  the  unintermitting 
energies  of  a  missionary  amongst  pagans.  The 
labouring  men  of  Yorkshire  have  not  the  clamorous 
necessities  of  pagans;  and  therefore  Lord  Car- 
lisle has  not  assumed  the  duties  of  a  working  mis- 
sionary. When,  by  personally  coming  forward  to 
lecture,  he  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  intellectual 
prospects  for  the  sons  of  toil,  implicitly  he  pro- 
mised that  he  would  himself,  from  time  to  time, 
come  forward  to  co-operate  with  a  movement  that 
had  owed  its  birth  to  his  own  summons  and  im- 
pulse. But  if  he  cannot  honourably  release  himself 
from  engagements  voluntarily  assumed,  on  the 
other  hand  he  cannot  justly  be  loaded  with  the 
responsibility  of  a  continued  participation  in  the 
details  of  the  work  which  he  has  set  in  motion. 
By  sympathy  with  the  liberal  purposes  of  an  in- 
tellectual movement  he  gives  to  that  movement  its 
initial  impulse.  Henceforward  it  suffices  if  at 
intervals  he  continues  to  it  such  expressions  of  the 
saine  sympathy  as  may  sustain  its  onginal  activity, 
or  at  least  may  sustain  the  credit  of  his  own  con- 
sistency. It  cannot  be  expected  that  any  person 
in  the  circumstances  of  Lord  Carlisle  should  con- 
tinue even  intermittingly  to  lecture.  It  is  enough 
if,  by  any  other  modes  of  encouragement,  or  by 
inciting  others  to  follow  the  precedent  which  he 
has  set,  he  continues  to  express  an  imabated  interest 
in  the  great  cause  of  intellectual  progress  amongst 
poor  men. 

A  doubt  may  be  raised,  meantime,  whether 


•  "  Cape  of  Storms,"  which  thonU  pHmd  fade  be  the  Cape  of 
Terrora.  But  it  bean  a  deep  allegonc  sense  to  the  bold  wrestler 
with  such  terrors,  that  in  English,  and  at  length  to  nil  the  world, 
this  Cape  of  Terrors  has  transfigured  itself  into  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope, 
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literatixre  is  the  proper  channel  into  which  the  in- 
tellectual energies  of  the  poor  should  be  directed. 
For  the  affirmative  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  inte- 
rest in  literature  is  universal,  whilst  the  interest  in 
science  is  exceedingly  limited.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  truly  be  retorted  that  the  scientific  interest 
may  be  artificially  extended  by  culture ;  and  that 
these  two  great  advantages  would  in  that  case 
arise :  1,  That  the  apparatus  of  means  and  instru- 
ments is  much  smaller  in  the  one  case  than  the 
other;  2,  That  science  opens  into  a  progression 
of  growing  interest;  whereas  literature,  having 
no  determined  order  of  advance,  and  offering  no 
regular  succession  of  stages  to  the  student,  does 
not  with  the  same  certainty  secure  a  self-maintain- 
ing growth  of  pleasureable  excitement  8ome 
remedy,  however,  will  be  applied  to  this  last 
evil,  if  a  regular  plan  of  study  should  ever  be 
devised  for  literature,  and  perhaps  that  may  be 
found  not  impossible. 

But  now,  coming  to  the  second  question,  namely, 
this  question,  //  any  lecture  at  aU,  why  upon  Pope? 
We  may  see  reason  to  think  that  Lord  Carlisle  was 
in  error.  To  make  a  choice  which  is  not  altoge- 
ther the  beet  will  not  of  necessity  argue  an  error ; 
because  much  must  be  allowed  to  constitutional 
dififerenccs  of  judgment  or  of  sensibility,  which 
may  be  all  equally  right  as  against  any  philoso- 
phic attempts  to  prove  any  one  of  them  wrong. 
And  a  lecturer  who  is  possibly  aware  of  not  having 
made  the  choice  which  was  absolutely  best  may 
defend  himself  upon  the  ground  that  accidental 
advantages  of  a  personal  kind,  such  as  previous 
familiarity  with  the  subject,  or  pre-confonnity  of 
taste  to  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  author 
selected,  may  have  qualified  him  to  lecture  on  tliat 
theme  with  more  effect  and  with  more  benefit  than 
upon  a  theme  confessedly  higher  but  less  tractable 
for  hinoself  with  his  own  peculiar  preparations. 
Here,  however,  the  case  is  different.  What  might 
be  no  error  per  se,  becomes  one  if  the  s|)ecial  cir- 
cumstances of  the  situation  show  it  to  have  rested 
upon  a  deep  misconception.  Given  the  audience 
which  Lord  Carlisle  had  before,  him,  the  audience 
which  he  anticipated,  and  which  he  proposed  to 
himself  as  the  modulating  law  for  the  quality  and 
style  of  his  lecture,  that  same  choice  becomes  a 
profound  error  which,  for  a  different  audience,  more 
refined  or  more  miscellaneous,  would  have  been  no 
error  at  all.  I  do  not  fear  that  I  shall  offend  Lord 
Carlisle,  so  upright  as  he  has  always  shown  him- 
self, so  manly,  and  so  faithful  to  his  own  views  of 
truth,  by  repeating  firmly  that  such  a  choice  in  such 
a  situation  argues  a  deep  misconception  of  the  tnie 
intellectual  agencies  by  which  Pope  acts  as  a  power 
in  literature,  and  of  the  moral  relations  to  general 
hxnnan  sensibilities  or  universal  nature  which  such 
agencies  involve.  My  belief  is,  that,  if  a  prize  had 
been  offered  for  a  bad  and  malappropriate  subject, 
none  worse  could  have  been  suggested ;  unless,  per- 
haps, it  had  been  the  Letters  of  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne,  or  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine ;  in  both  of 
which  cases  the  delicacies  and  subtle  felicities  of 
treatment  are  even  more  microscopic,  more  shy, 
and  more  inapprehensible  without  a  special  train- 
ing and  culture,  than  in  Pope.    And  in  this  point 


they  all  agree,  with  no  great  difference  amongst 
the  three,  that  the  sort  of  culture  which  forms  the 
previous  condition  for  enjoying  them  (a  conditio 
sine  qud  noti)  is  not  of  a  kind  to  be  won  from 
study.  Even  of  that  a  mechanic  artisan,  whose 
daily  bread  depends  upon  his  labour,  cannot  have 
had  much.  But  the  dedication  of  a  life  to  books 
would  here  avail  but  little.  \Miat  is  needed  must 
be  the  sort  of  culture  won  from  complex  social  in- 
tercourse ;  and  of  this  the  labouring  artizan  can 
have  had  none  at  all.  Even  the  higher  ranks,  dur- 
ing those  stages  of  society  when  social  meetings 
are  difficult,  are  rare,  and  consequently  have  their 
whole  intellectual  opportunities  exhausted  in  forms 
and  elaborate  ceremonials,  are  not  able  to  develope 
what  may  be  called  the  social  sense,  that  living, 
trembling  sensibility  to  the  expressions  and  the 
electric  changes  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  so 
infinite  as  they  are  potentially,  and  as  they  will 
show  themselves  to  be  when  the  intercourse  is  free, 
is  sudden,  is  spontaneous,  and  therefore  has  not 
leisure  to  be  false,  amongbt  all  varieties  of  combina- 
tion as  to  sex,  age,  rank,  position,  and  personal 
accomplishments.  Up  to  the  time  of  James  the 
First  society  amongst  ourselves  wore  a  picturesque 
and  even  a  scenical  exterior :  but  the  inner  life  and 
its  pulsations  had  not  then  been  revealed.  Great  pas- 
sions were  required  to  stir  the  freezing  \vaters ;  so 
that  certain  kinds  of  comedy,  in  which  such  pas- 
sions are  inappropriate,  could  not  then  exist.  And 
partly  to  this  cause  it  was  amongst  the  early  Ro» 
mans,  united  with  the  almost  Asiatic  seclusion  from 
social  meetings  of  female  influence  or  in  any  virtual 
sense  even  of  female  presence,  that  we  must  ascribe 
the  meagreness  of  the  true  social  interest,  and  of 
the  dialogue  exhibited  by  Plautus.  Two  separate 
frosts,  during  a  century  otherwise  so  full  of  move? 
ment  as  the  sixteenth  in  England,  repressed  and 
killed  all  germinations  of  free  intellectual  or  social 
intercourse  amongst  ourselves.  One  was  the  na- 
tional reserve ;  and  this  was  strengthened  by  con- 
curring with  a  national  temperament — not  phleg- 
matic (as  is  BO  falsely  alleged),  but  melancholic, 
dignified,  and  for  that  reason,  if  there  had  been  no 
other,  anti-mercurial.  But  the  main  cause  of  this 
reserve  lay  in  the  infrequency  of  visits  consequent 
upon  the  difficulties  of  local  movement  The  other 
frost  lay  in  the  Spanisli  stateliness  and  the  inflexi- 
bilitv  of  our  social  ceremonies.  Our  social  meet- 
ings  of  this  period,  even  for  purposes  of  pleasure, 
were  true  solemnities.  With  usage  of  politeness 
that  laid  a  weight  of  silence  and  delay  upon  every 
movement  of  a  social  company,  rapid  motion  of 
thought  or  fancy  became  in  a  literal  sense  physic' 
cally  impossible.  Not  until,  first,  our  capital 
city  had  prodigiously  expanded;  not  until,  secondly, 
our  representative  system  had  so  unfolded  its  ten- 
dencies as  to  bring  politics  within  the  lawful  pri- 
vilege of  ordinary  conversation :  not  until,  thirdly, 
the  expansions  of  commerce  had  forced  us  into  the 
continual  necessity  of  talking  with  strangers; 
fourthly,  not  until  all  these  changes,  gradually 
breaking  up  the  repulsion  which  separated  our 
ungarrulous  nation,  had  been  ratified  by  continual 
improvements  applied  to  the  construction  of  roads 
and  the  arts  of  locomotion^  could  it  be  said  that 
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inich  a  state  of  social  interooune  existed  as  would 
naturally  prompt  the  mind  to  seek  food  for  its  own 
intellectual  activity  in  contemplating  the  pheno- 
mena  of  that  intercourse.  The  pnmary  aspects 
and  the  rapid  changes  of  such  an  object  could  not 
iurise  until  the  object  itself  arose.  Satire,  which 
follows  social  intercourse  as  a  shadow  follows  a 
body,  was  chained  up  till  then.  In  Marston  and 
in  Donne  (a  man  yet  unappreciated)  satire  first 
began  to  respire  freely,  but  applying  itself  too 
much,  as  in  the  gpreat  dramatists  contemporary 
with  Shakspeare,  to  the  exterior  {day  of  society. 
Under  Oharles  U.  in  the  hands  of  Dryden,  and 
under  Anne  in  those  of  Pope,  the  larger  and  more 
intellectual  sweep  of  satire  showed  that  social  aoti« 
vities  were  now  approaching  to  their  culmination. 
Now,  at  length,  it  became  evident  that  a  new  mode 
of  pleasure  had  been  ripened,  and  that  a  great  in- 
stinct of  the  intellect  had  opened  for  itself  an 
appropriate  channel.  No  longer  were  social  parties 
the  old  heraldic  solemnities^  enjoined  by  red 
letters  in  the  almanack,  in  which  the  chief  objects 
were  to  discharge  some  arrear  of  ceremonious  debt, 
or  to  ventilate  old  velvets,  or  to  apricate  and 
refresh  old  gouty  systems  and  old  traditions  of 
feudal  ostentation,  which  both  alike  suffered  and 
grew  smoke-dried  under  too  rigorous  a  seclusion. 
By  a  great  transmigration,  festal  assemblages  had 
assumed  their  proper  station,  and  had  unfolded 
their  capacities,  as  true  auxiliaries  to  the  same 
general  ranctions  of  intellect— otherwise  expressing 
diemselves  and  feeding  themselves  through  litera- 
ture, through  the  fine  arts,  and  through  scenic 
representations.  A  new  world  of  pleasures  had 
opened  itself,  ofifering  new  subjects  of  activity  to  the 
intellect,  but  also  presupposing  a  new  discipline 
and  experience  for  enjoying  them. 

Precisely  at  this  point  starts  off  what  I  presume 
to  think  the  great  error  of  Lord  Garlidle.  He 
postulates  as  if  it  were  a  mere  gift  of  inevitable 
instinct,  what  too  certainly  is  Sue  gift,  and  the 
tardy  gift,  of  training ;  which  training,  again,  is 
not  to  be  won  from  efforts  of  study,  but  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  slow  deposition — or  sediment,  as  it 
were — ^from  a  constant,  perhaps  at  the  moment  an 
unconscious,  experience.  Apparently  the  error  is 
twofold:  firsts  an  oversight^  in  which  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  without  altogether  overlooking  the 
truth.  Lord  Carlisle  allowed  to  it  a  very  insuffi- 
cient emphasis ;  but^  secondly,  a  positive  miscon- 
ception of  a  broad  character.  The  oversight  is 
probably  his  own,  and  originating  in  a  general 
habit  of  too  large  and  liberal  concession ;  but  the 
misconception,  I  suspect^  that  he  owes  to  another. 

First,  concerning  the  first  It  is  evidently  as- 
Bumed,  in  the  adoption  of  Pope  for  his  subject, 
that  mechanic  artists,  as  a  body,  are  capable  of  ap- 
preciating Pope.  I  deny  it;  and  in  this  I  offer 
them  no  affront  If  they  cannot  enjoy,  or  if  often 
they  cannot  so  much  as  understand  Pope,  on  the 


*  *'  Heraldic  solemnities  "-^ 

**  Therefore  are  feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare } 

Since  seldom  coming  in  the  long  year  set. 
Like  precious  stones  they  thinly  puoed  are. 

Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcaoet.*' 


other  hand  they  can  both  enjoy  and  understand  a 
far  greater  poet  It  is  no  insult ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  often  a  secret  compliment  to  the  sim- 
plicity and  the  breadth  of  a  man's  intellectual 
nature  that  he  cannot  enter  into  the  artificial,  the 
tortuous,  the  c<»iventional.  Many  a  rude  mind  has 
comprehended  to  the  full  both  Milton  in  his 
elementary  gr«»leiir  .nd  Shakapeare  in  hk  impu- 
sioned  depths,  that  could  not  have  even  dimly 
guessed  at  the  meaning  of  a  situation  in  comedy 
where  the  comic  rested  upon  arbitrary  rules  and 
conventional  proprieties.  In  all  satiric  sketches 
of  society,  even  where  the  direct  object  ma,y  happen 
to  have  a  catholic  intelligibility,  there  is  much 
amongst  the  allusions  that  surround  and  invest  it 
which  no  man  will  ever  understand  that  has  not 
personally  mixed  in  society,  or  understand  without 
very  disproportional  commentaries;  and  even  in 
that  case  he  will  not  enjoy  it  This  is  true  of 
such  compositions  as  a  class ;  but  Pope,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  difficulty,  is  disadvantageously  distin- 
guished even  amongst  his  order.  Dryden,  for 
instance,  is  far  larger  and  more  capacious  in  his 
satire,  and  in  all  the  genial  parts  would  approach 
the  level  of  universal  sympathies ;  whereas  Pope, 
besides  that  the  basis  of  his  ridicule  is  continually 
too  narrow,  local,  and  casual,  is  rank  to  utter  cor* 
ruption  with  a  disease  far  deeper  than  fidse  refine-* 
ment  or  conventionalisnL  Pardon  me,  reader,  if 
I  use  a  coarse  word  and  a  nudignant  woid,  which  I 
should  abhor  to  use  unless  where,  as  in  this  case, 
I  seek  to  rouse  the  vigilance  of  the  inattentive  by 
the  apparent  intemperance  of  the  language.  Pope, 
in  too  many  instances,  for  the  sake  of  some 
momentary  and  fitrcical  effect,  deliberately  assumes 
the  license  of  a  liar.  Not  only  he  adopts  the 
language  of  moral  indignation  where  we  know 
that  it  could  not  possibly  have  existed,  seeing  that 
the  story  to  which  this  pretended  indignation  is 
attached  was  to  Pope's  knowledge  a  pure  fiibrication^ 
but  he  also  cites,  as  weighty  evidences  in  the  forum 
of  morality,  anecdotes  which  he  had  gravely  trans- 
planted  from  a  jest-book.^  Upon  this,  however, 
the  most  painful  feature  amongst  Pope's  literary 
habits,  I  will  not  dwell,  as  I  shall  immediately 
have  occasion  to  notice  it  again.  I  notice  it  at 
all  only  for  its  too  certain  effect  in  limiting  the 
sympaUiy  with  Pope's  satiric  and  moral  writings. 
Absolute  truth  and  simplicity  are  demanded  by  all 

*  "I  me  and  I  bequeath,  old  Enelio  said*'— 4nd  the  ridioiloiis 
stoiy  of  the  dying  epcare  insisting  upon  having  his  Inxurions  dish 
brought  back  to  his  death-bed  (for  why  notP  since  at  any  rate, 
eating  or  not  eating,  he  was  doomed  to  die)  are  amongst  the 
lowest  rubbish  of  jest-booka— hanng  done  du^  for  the  Christian 
and  the  Pagan  worJds  tiiroogh  a  course  of  eighteen  centnriea. 
Not  to  linger  npon  the  nursery  silliness  that  could  swallow  the 
legend  of  epicureanism  surviving  up  to  the  veiy  brink  of  the  grave, 
and  when  even  the  hypocrisy  of  medical  hope  had  ceased  to  flatter, 
what  a  cruel  meviento  of  the  infirmity  charged  upon  himself  was 
Pope  preparing  whilst  he  intended  nothing  worse  than  a  falsehood! 
He  meant  only  to  tell  a  tie ;  naturally,  perhaps,  saying  to  himaelf, 
What^s  one  lie  more  or  lesap  And  Mhohi,  ii  his  friends  are  to  be 
believed,  he  was  unconsciously  writing  a  sort  of  hieroglyphio 
epitaph  for  his  own  tomb-stone.  Dr.  Johnson's  tasto  for  petty 
gossip  was  so  keen,  that  I  distrust  all  his  anecdotes.  That  rope 
killed  himself  by  potted  lampreys,  which  he  had  dressed  with  his 
own  hands,  I  i^reatiy  doubt;  but  if  anything  inclines  me  to  believe 
itt  chiefly  it  is  the  fary  of  his  invectives  against  epicures  and 
gluttons.  What  most  of  all  he  attacked  as  a  moralist  was  the 
particukr  vice  which  most  of  all  besieged  him. 
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of  118  as  pre-conditioD8  to  any  sympathy  with  moral 
expreesioxis  of  anger  or  intolerance.  In  all  con- 
▼endonalism  there  is  a  philosophic  falsehood ;  and 
that  would  be  more  &an  snfBcient  to  repel  all 
general  ^mpathy  with  Pope  from  the  mind  of  the 
labouring  man,  apart  from  the  effect  of  direct 
fiJsification  applied  to  facts,  or  of  fantastic  extrava- 
gance applied  to  opinions.  Of  this  bar  to  the 
popularity  of  Pope  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
iiord  Carlisle  was  xmaware.  Doubtless  he  knew 
it^  but  did  not  allow  it  the  weight  which  in  prac- 
tice it  would  be  found  to  deserve.  Yet  why? 
Suppose  that  the  unpopular  tendency  in  Pope's 
^vritings  were  of  a  nature  to  be  surmounted — 
upon  a  sufficient  motive  arising,  suppose  it  not 
absolutely  impossible  to  bring  Pope  within  the 
toleration  of  working-men,  upon  whom,  however, 
all  that  is  bad  would  tell  fearfully,  and  most  of 
Pope's  peculiar  brilliancy  would  absolutely  go  for 
nodiing — ^this  notwithstanding,  suppose  the  point 
established  that  by  huge  efforts,  by  pulling  and 
hauling,  by  coaxing  and  flattering,  and  invitd 
Minervd,  the  working-man  might  at  length  be 
€€mmrted  to  Pope;  yet,  finally,  when  all  was 
over,  what  object,  what  commensurate  end,  could 
be  alleged  in  justification  of  so  much  preternatural 
effort?  You  have  got  your  man  into  harness, 
that  is  true,  and  in  a  sullen  fashion  he  pulls  at  his 
burden.  But,  after  all,  why  not  have  yoked  him 
according  to  his  own  original  inclinations,  and 
snffered  him  to  pull  where  he  would  pull  dieer- 
fnlly  ?  You  have  quelled  a  natural  resistance, 
but  clearly  with  so  much  loss  of  power  to  all 
parties  as  was  spent  upon  the  resistance ;  and  with 
what  final  gain  to  any  party? 

The  answer  to  this  lies  in  the  second  of  the 
errors  which  I  have  imputed  to  Lord  Carlisle. 
The  first  error  was,  perhaps,  no  more  than  an 
undervaluation  of  the  trutL  The  second,  if  I 
divine  it  rightly,  rests  upon  a  total  misconception, 
viz.,  the  attribution  to  Pope  of  some  special  autho- 
rity as  a  moral  teacher.  And  this,  if  it  were 
really  so,  would  go  far  to  justify  Lord  Carlisle  in 
his  attempt  to  fix  the  attention  of  literary  students 
amongst  the  working-classes  upon  the  writings  of 
Pope.  Rightly  he  would  judge,  that  some  leading 
classic  must  furnish  the  central  object  for  the 
general  studies.  Each  man  would  have  his  own 
separate  &vourites ;  but  it  would  be  well  that  the 
whole  community  of  students  should  also  have  some 
eomman  point  of  interest  and  discussion.  Pope,  for 
such  a  purpose,  has  some  real  advantages.  He  is 
far  enough  from  our  own  times  to  stand  aloof 
from  the  corroding  controversies  of  the  age — ^he  is 
near  enough  to  speak  in  a  diction  but  slightly 
differing  from  our  own.  He  is  sparkling  with  wit 
and  brilliant  good  sense,  and  his  poems  are  all 
separately  short.  But  if  Lord  Carlisle  count  it 
for  his  main  advantage  that  he  is  by  distinction  a 
moral  poet,  and  this  I  must  suppose  in  order  to 
find  any  solution  whatever  for  the  eagerness  to 
press  him  upon  the  attention  of  our  most  numerous 
classes,  when  is  it  that  this  idea  has  originated  ? 
I  suspect  that  it  is  derived  originally  from  a  dis- 
tingnidied  man  of  genius  in  the  last  generation, 
viz^  Lord  Byron.  Amongst  the  guardians  of  Lord 


Byron  one  was  the  late  Lord  Carlisle ;  and  Lord 
Byron  was,  besides,  connected  by  blood  with  the 
House  of  Howard  :  so  that  there  were  natural 
reasons  why  a  man  of  such  extraordinary  intellec* 
tual  power  should  early  obtain  a  profound  influ- 
ence over  the  present  Earl  of  Carlisle.  And  the 
prejudice,  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  first 
planted  by  Lord  Byron,  would  very  easily 
strengthen  itself  by  the  general  cast  of  Pope's 
topics  and  pretensions.  He  writes  with  a  showy 
air  of  disparaging  riches,  of  doing  homage  to 
private  worth,  of  honouring  patriotism,  and  so  on, 
through  all  the  common-places  of  creditable  mo- 
rality. But  in  the  midst  of  this  surface  display, 
and  in  defiance  of  his  ostentatious  pretensions. 
Pope  is  not  in  any  deep  or  sincere  sense  a  moral 
thinker ;  and  in  his  own  heart  there  was  a  mis* 
giving,  not  to  be  silenced,  that  he  was  not 

Yet  this  is  strange.  Burely,  Lord  Carlisle,  a 
man  of  ability  and  experience,  might  have  credit 
given  him  for  power  to  form  a  right  judgment  on 
such  a  question  as  that — power  undoubtedly,  if 
he  had  ever  been  led  to  use  his  power,  that  is,  to 
make  up  his  opinion  in  resistance  to  the  popular 
impression,  but  to  this  very  probably  he  never 
had  any  motive ;  and  the  reason  why  I  presume 
to  set  up  my  individual  opinion  in  this  case  against 
that  of  the  multitude  is,  because  I  know  experi- 
mentally that,  until  a  man  has  a  sincere  interest  in 
such  a  question,  and  sits  himself  diligently  to 
examine  and  collate  the  facts,  he  will  pretty  cer- 
tainly have  no  title  to  give  any  verdict  on  the 
case. 

What  made  Lord  B3nron  undertake  the  patron- 
age of  Pope?  It  was,  as  usually  happened  with 
him,  a  motive  of  hoistility  to  some  contemporaries. 
He  wished  to  write  up  Pope  by  way  of  writing 
down  others.  But,  whatever  were  the  motive,  we 
may  judge  of  the  style  in  which  he  carried  out  his  in- 
tentions by  the  following  well-known  mot  Having 
mentioned  the  poets,  he  compares  them  with  the 
moralists — ^''the  moralists,"  ikeae  are  his  words, 
*'  the  moralists,  their  betters."  How,  or  in  what 
sense  that  would  satisfy  even  a  lampooner,  are 
moralists  as  a  class  the  "  betters"  in  a  collation  with 
poets  as  a  class  ?  It  is  pretty  clear  at  starting 
that,  in  order  to  be  a  moralist  of  the  first  rank, 
that  is,  to  carry  a  great  moral  truth  with  heart- 
shaking  force  into  the  mind,  a  moralist  must  begin 
by  becoming  a  poet  For  instance,  **  to  justify  the 
ways  of  Qod  to  man.*'  That  is  a  grand  moral 
doctrine;  but  to  utter  the  doctrine  authentically  a 
man  must  write  a  "  Paradise  Lost"  The  order  of 
precedency,  therefore,  between  poets  and  moralists, 
as  laid  down  by  Lord  Bjrron,  is  very  soon  inverted 
by  a  slight  effort  of  reflection. 

But  without  exacting  from  a  man  so  self-willed 
as  Lord  Byron  (and  at  that  moment  in  a  great 
passion)  any  philosophic  vigour,  it  may  be  worth 
while,  so  far  as  the  case  concerns  Pope,  to  ponder 
for  one  moment  upon  this  invidious  comparison,  and 
to  expose  the  fallacy  which  it  conceals.  By  the 
term  moralist  we  indicate  two  kinds  of  thinkers, 
differing  as  much  in  quality  as  a  chesnut  horse 
from  horse  chesnut,  and  in  rank  as  a  Roman  pro- 
consol  from  the  nautical  consul's  first  clerk  at  a 
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sea-port.     A  clerical  moralist  in  a  pulpit,  reading 
a  senuou,  is  a  moralist  in  the  sense  of  one  who 
applies  the  rules  of  a  known  ethical  system,  viz., 
tliat  system  which  is  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  the  ordinary  cases  of  human  action.  Such 
a  man  pretends  to  no  originality — it  would  be 
criminal  in  him  to  do  so ;  or,  if  he  seeks  for  novelty 
in  any  shape  or  degree,  it  is  exclusively  in  the 
quality  of  his  illustrations.    But  there  is  another 
use  of  the  word  moralist^  which  indicates  an  intel- 
lectual architect  of  the  first  class.    A  Grecian 
moralist  was  one  who  published  a  new  tlieory  of 
morals — that  is,  he  assumed  some  new  central  prin- 
ciple, from  which  he  endeavoured,  with  more  or 
less  success,  to  derive  all  the  virtues  and  vices,  and 
thus  introduced  new  relations  amongst  the  keys  or 
elementary  gamut  of  our  moral  nature.*     For 
example,  the  Peripatetic  system  of  morality,  that 
of  Aristotle,   had  for  its  fundamental  principle, 
that  all  vices  formed  one  or  other  of  two  polar 
extremes,  one  pole  being  in  excess,  the  other  in 
defect;  and  that  the  corresponding  virtue  lay  on 
an  equatorial  line  between  these  two  poles.    Here, 
because  the  new  principle  became  a  law  of  coercion 
for  the  entire  system,  since  it  must  be  candied  out 
harmoniously  with  regard  to  every  element  that 
could  move  a  question,  ^e  difficulties  were  great, 
and  hardly  to  be  met  by  mere  artitices  of  ingenuity. 
The  legislative  principle  needed  to  be  profound 
and  comprehensive ;  and  a  moralist  in  this  sense, 
the  founder  of  an  ethical  system,  really  looked 
something  like  a  great  man. 

But,  valued  upon  that  scale.  Pope  is  nobody  ;  or 
in  Newmarket  language,  if  raiiiced  against  Chrysip- 
pus,  or  Plato,  or  Aristotle,  or  Epicurus,  he  would 
be  found  "  nowhere."  He  is  reduced,  therefore,  at 
one  blow  to  the  level  of  a  pulpit  moralist,  or  mere 
applier  of  moral  laws  to  human  actions.  And  in 
£L  function  so  exceedingly  humble,  philosophically 
considered,  how  could  he  pretend  to  precedency  in 
respect  of  anybody,  imless  it  were  the  amen  clerk, 
or  the  sexton  ? 

In  reality,  however,  the  case  is  worse.  If  a 
man  did  really  bring  all  human  actions  under  the 
light  of  any  moral  system  whatever,  provided  tliat 
he  could  do  so  sternly,  justly,  and  without  favour 
this  way  or  tlLat,  he  would  perform  an  exemplary 
service  such  as  no  man  ever  has  performed.    And 


*  Upon  this  princiule  I  doubt  not  that  wc  should  interpret  the 
sayings  attribnted  to  the  seven  vise  men  of  Greece.  If  we  regard 
them  as  insulated  aphorisms,  they  strike  ns  nil  as  mere  imperti- 
nences; for  by  what  right  is  some  one  prudential  admonition 
separately  illamiuated  and  left  as  a  solemn  legiicy  to  all  posterity 
in  slight  of  others  equally  cogent  P  For  instance,  Meden  agan — 
nothine  in  excess— is  a  maxim  not  to  be  neglected,  but  still  not 
entitled  to  the  exclusive  homage  which  is  implied  in  its  present 
acceptation.  The  mistake,  meantime,  T  believe  to  be,  not  in  the 
Grecian  pleiad  of  sages,  but  in  ourselves,  who  have  falsely  appre- 
hended them.  The  man,  for  instance  (Bias  was  it,  or  who  P),  who 
left  me  this  old  saw  about  excess,  did  not  mean  to  bias  mcin  favour 
of  that  one  moral  caution ;  this  would  have  argued  a  craze  in 
favour  of  one  element  amongst  many.  What  he  meant  was,  to 
indicate  the  rai/urout  of  which  his  particular  system  was  expanded. 
It  was  the  key-note  out  of  which,  under  the  laws  of  thorough-l)ass, 
were  generated  the  whole  chord  and  its  aflinitics.  Whilst  tlie 
whole  evolution  of  the  system  was  in  lively  remembrance,  there 
needed  no  more  than  this  short-hand  memento  for  recalting  it. 
But  now,  when  the  lapse  of  time  has  left  the  little  maxim  stranded 
on  a  shore  of  wrecks,  naturally  it  happens  that  what  was  in  old 
days  the  key-stone  of  an  arch  has  come  to  be  componnded  w  ith  its 
superflaotts  rubbish. 


this  is  what  we  mean  by  casuistry,  which  is  the 
application  of  a  moral  principle  to  the  cases  arising 
in  human  life.  A  case  means  a  genuine  class  of 
human  acts,  but  differentiated  in  tlie  way  that  law 
cases  are.  For  we  see  that  every  case  in  the  law 
courts  conforms  in  tlie  major  part  to  the  genuine 
class;  but  always,  or  nearly  always,  it  presents 
some  one  differential  feature  peculiar  to  itself;  and 
the  question  about  it  always  is,  Whether  the  dif- 
ferential feature  is  sufficient  to  take  it  out  of  the 
universal  rule,  or  whether,  in  fact,  it  ought  not  to 
disturb  the  incidence  of  the  legal  rule  ?  This  is 
what  we  mean  by  casuistry.  All  law  in  its  prac- 
tical processes  is  a  mode  of  casuistry.  And  it  is 
clear  that  any  practical  ethics,  ethics  applied  to  the 
realities  of  life,  ought  to  take  the  professed  shape 
of  casuistry.  We  do  not  evade  the  thing  by 
evading  the  name.  But  because  casuistr}',  under 
that  name,  has  been  chiefly  cultivated  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  we  Protestants,  with  our 
ridiculous  prudery,  find  a  stumbling-block  in  the 
very  name.  This,  however,  is  the  only  service 
that  can  be  rendered  to  morality  among  us.  And 
nothing  approaching  to  this  has  been  attempted  by 
Pope. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  he  Kcts  attempted  ?  Cer- 
tainly he  imai^ines  himself  to  have  done  something 
or  other  in  behalf  of  moral  philosophy.  For  in  a 
well-known  couplet  he  informs  us — 

"  That  not  in  Fancy's  maze  he  lingered  long, 
But  stooped  to  Truth,  and  moratistd  his  song." 

Upon  these  lines  a  lady  once  made  to  me  this 
very  acute  and  significant  remark.  The  parti- 
cular direction,  she  said,  in  which  Pope  fancied 
that  he  came  upon  Truth,  showed  pretty  clearly 
what  sort  of  truth  it  was  that  he  searched  after. 
Had  he  represented  Fancy,  as  often  is  done,  soar- 
ing aloft  amongst  the  clouds,  then,  because  Truth 
must  be  held  to  lie  in  the  opposite  dlreclion,  there 
might  have  been  pleaded  a  necessity  for  descending 
upon  Truth,  like  one  who  is  looking  for  mush- 
rooms. But  as  Fancy,  by  good  luck,  is  simply 
described  as  roaming  about  amongst  labyrinths, 
which  are  always  constructed  upon  dead  levels,  he 
had  left  it  free  for  himself  to  soar  after  Truth  into 
the  clouds.  But  that  was  a  mode  of  truth  which 
Pope  cared  little  for ;  if  she  chose  to  go  galavanting 
amongst  the  clouds,  i?ope,  for  his  part,  was  the  last 
person  to  follow  her.  Neither  was  he  the  man  to 
go  down  into  a  well  in  search  of  her.  Truth  was 
not  liable  to  wet  feet — but  Pope  was.  And  he 
had  no  such  ardour  for  Truth  as  would  ever  lead 
him  to  forget  that  wells  were  damp,  and  bronchitis 
alarming  to  a  man  of  his  constitution. 

Whatever  service  Pope  may  have  meditated  to 
the  philosophy  of  morals,  he  has  certaijily  per- 
formed none.  The  direct  contributions  which  he 
offered  to  this  philosophy  in  his  "  Essay  on  Man," 
are  not  of  a  nature  to  satisfy  any  party ;  because 
at  present  the  whole  system  may  be  read  into 
different,  and  sometimes  into  opposite  meanings, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  integrations  sup- 
plied for  filling  up  the  chasms  in  the  chain  of  the 
development.  The  sort  of  service,  however,  ex- 
pected from  Pope  in  such  a  field,  falls  in  better 
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wiUi  the  style  of  his  satires  and  moral  epistles 
than  of  a  work  professedly  metaphysical.  Here, 
however,  most  eminently  it  is  that  the  falseness 
and  hypocrisy  which  hesieged  his  satirical  career 
kave  made  themselves  manifest ;  and  the  dilemma 
for  any  working-man  who  should  apply  himself  to 
these  sections  of  Pope's  writings  is  precisely  this : 
Reading  Uiem  with  the  slight  and  languid  atten- 
tion which  belongs  to  ordinary  reading,  they  will 
make  no  parttcular  discoveries  of  Pope*8  hollow- 
ness   and   treacherons  infidelities   to    the  truth. 


'  whether  as  to  things  or  persons ;  but  in  such  a 
case  neither  will  they  reap  any  benefit  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  so  far  carry  out  Lord  Carlisle's 
advice  as  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  Pope  in  the 
spirit  of  earnest  students,  and  so  as  really  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  the  key  to  his  inner  mind,  they 
will  rise  from  their  labours  not  so  much  in  any 
spirit  of  gratitude  for  enlarged  and  humanising 
views  of  man,  as  in  a  spirit  of  cynical  disgust  at 
finding  that  such  views  can  be  so  easily  counter* 
feited,  and  so  often  virtually  betrayed. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  GERMAN  REVOLUTION, 

ITeld  at  ike  Freemasons  Tavern,  13/ A  March, 

BY  OUR  OWN  RErORTER. 


A  FEXiSY-A-LiWER  must  go,  if  hs's  bid, 

To  a  coalpit  or  bandit's  cavern ; 
So  I  took  it  easy  the  13th  ult, 

When  sent  to  the  Freemasons'  Tavern. ' 

To  report  was  the  bitter  husk  of  the  nut, 

To  banquet  was  the  kernel ; 
For  that  I  paid  just  two-and-six, 

And  set  it  down  to  the  Journal. 

To  choose  a  place  is  a  very  hard  thing ; 

For  deuce  a  bit  are  you  able 
To  hear  the  speeches,  or  anything  else. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  table. 

And  if  you  sit  close  up  to  the  dais, 

You  find  yourself  sadly  put  on ; 
For  Communists  at  the  lower  end 

"Will  intercept  your  mutton. 

If  half  way  down  you  take  your  place, 
•  Worse  still ;  for  then  certainly  will  you 
See  nothing,  hear  nothing,  get  nothing  to  eat — 
As  fits  a  base  juste  milieu, 

I  leave  you  to  guess  where  I  sate  for  the  sake 

Of  the  suffering  German  nation, 
And  ate  three  plates  of  lukewarm  beef 

To  help  the  '^  Demonstration." 

Above,  below,  before,  behind, 
W*erc  gents  in  beards  and  mustaches, 

WTio  bellowed  '*  encore"  to  the  Marseillaise, 
And  all  liberal  airs  and  marches. 

• 

For  them  to  fight  on  the  barricades 

Is  a  kind  of  practical  joking ; 
Not  so,  without  exciseable  drink 

To  cat  beef  till  one*8  nearly  dlbking. 


At  last  came  beer,  thin,  sour  small  beer, 
In  pints,  half-pints — yea !  less  pots ; 

The  British  Lion  within  my  breast — 
How  it  growled  at  waiters  and  despots ! 

Than  thin  small  beer,  than  sour  small  beer 

Wo  patriots  got  nothing  primer, 
While  blood-stained  Haynau  sips  Tokay, 

And  Mettemich  Hockheimcr. 

Light  lie  the  earth  on  him  who  sang 

**  A  noble  thing  is  Freedom  ;'* 
But  lighter  on  him  who  has  patriot  guests. 

And  understands  how  to  feed  *em. 

High  ST^-elled  the  choral  battle-chant, 

That  noble  German  music; 
But  the  thin  small  beer,  the  sour  small  beer. 

Was  enough  to  make  the  Deuce  sick. 

The  press  pulled  out  its  little  blank  books — 

The  press  began  to  fix  pens ; 
When  the  cloth  was  gone,  and  Freedom  had  come 

To  the  end  of  her  two-and-sixpence. 

And  merrily  scribbled  I  with  the  rest 

About  revolutions  and  slaughter. 
And  now  and  then  thoughtfully  took  a  sip 

Of  very  bad  brandy-and-watcr. 

Then  every  speaker  spoke  to  the  point, 
In  a  way  very  striking  and  clever ; 

They  proved  that  freedom,though  utterly  smashed, 
Was  stronger  and  brisker  than  ever. 

But  a  little  bird  told  me  rogues  have  sway 

When  honest  folk  are  divided. 
God  speed  the  Germans ! — and  may  they  drink 

Far  better  tipple  than  I  did ! 
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A  BARE  record  of  nameB,  dates,  and  facta  ia  donbt- 
less  of  considerable  importance  as  an  aid  to  other 
historical  knowledge ;  but  by  itself  is  as  dull  as  it 
is  unprofitable  to  the  reader.  Hie  matter  is  not 
much  mended  when  the  historian  superadds  the 
philosophy  of  his  own  times  to  the  meagre  mate- 
rials  in  question,  without  giving  due  attention  to 
the  ordinary  habits  of  thought  and  action  which 
prevailed  in  the  ages  he  undertakes  to  describe. 
He  produces  a  more  interesting  and  specious  work 
indeed,  but  he  is  certain  to  mislead  the  student 
most  grievously.  The  reason  is  obvious  enough. 
The  spirit  of  one  era  is  always  traceable  to  some 
extent  as  emanating  from  that  of  its  predeoeawrs. 
The  present,  on  the  contnry^  does  but  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  existence  of  the  past,  while  it  is  inca- 
pable of  affording  any  explanation  of  its  phenomena. 
Granting  that  an  histonaii — as,  for  instance,  Ro- 
bertson— ^is  wonderfully  accurate  in  his  narrative, 
and  also  far  removed  from  the  source  of  error  we 
have  indicated,  he  is  in  many  instances  apt  to  leave 
untouched  an  important  desideratum  to  a  just  ap- 
prehension of  the  genius  of  the  age  and  country  he 
mvestigates.  For  the  sake  of  conciBeness  he  must 
often  forego  details  and  other  illustrations  in  his 
text,  and  refer  the  reader  to  an  appendix  for  them, 
if  appendix  there  be.  He  must,  therefore,  deal 
largely  in  generalities  and  abstractions,  the  result 
of  which  necessarily  is  that  his  pictures  are  cold 
and  flat^  that  his  dramatis  personce  are  lifeless, 
statuesque,  and  void  of  individuality,  and  that 
therefore  the  imagination  of  the  reader  can  hardly 
persuade  itself  iheii  the  phantom  figures  before  it 
represent  real  men  and  women  precisely  similar, 
in  all  essentials,  to  those  of  whom  it  has  had  living 
experience,  though  widely  differing  from  them  in 
accidental  and  temporary  circumstances. 

With  reference  to  supplying  deficiencies  of  this 
kind  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  romances  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  have  done  much  solid  service  to 
the  cause  of  historical  knowledge.  Never  lived 
writer  more  successful  than  he  in  the  wizard-craft 
of  making  flesh  come  again  on  the  dry  bones  of 
history,  and  breathing  the  spirit  of  life  into  the 
heroes  and  heroines  he  summoned  up  from  the 
past  in  their  "habits  as  they  lived."  So  vivid  are 
our  impressions  upon  laying  down  the  book,  that 
we  seem  to  have  been  almost  personally  in  the 
presence  of  the  Charles  II.,  or  Cromwell,  or  Louis 
Al.  of  France,  that  fixes  the  date  of  the  story. 
Nor  have  we  merely  seen  them  in  the  sorcerer's 
magic  glass ;  their  voices  ring  in  our  ears  as  living 
voices — ^we  have  recognised  the  reality  of  their 
existence,  and  our  sympathies  come  in  aid  to  our 
judgment  when  we  would  estimate  their  achiev- 
ments,  or  pass  sentence  on  their  characters. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  imperfections  of  Scott's 
novels  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying  historical  infor- 
mation are  obvious  enough.     They  are,  indeed, 


inaeparable  from  all  fictitious  tales,  of  which  the 
primary  object  is  mere  amusement  The  historical 
characters  are  modified  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the 
story,  and  their  conversation  is  necessarily  a  enrieiiB 
medley  of  anaduponisms  of  sentiment  Without 
these  anachronisms,  however,  the  cUalogue  would 
be  as  unintelligible  and  distasteful  to  the  general 
reader  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  language 
which  the  real  historical  personages  used  in  their 
own  days. 

The  class  of  works  to  whidi  Misa  Stricddaaii^s 
writings  belong  are,  of  course,  free  from  the  defeefea 
we  lurre  been  hitherto  discussing.  They  are  a 
medium  between  the  romantic  novel  and  the  phi- 
losophic history,  and  aim  at  being  more  amusing 
than  the  one,  and  more  instructive  than  the  other. 
In  the  present  instance  the  biogpraphy  of  an  indi- 
vidual, including,  of  course,  the  small  as  well  aa 
the  great  events  of  life,  is  the  central  point  around 
which  the  other  personaf^es  are  ^uped ;  and  the 
obvious  advantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  it  gives  an 
unity  and  an  interest  to  the  narrative  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  supply  in  any  other  way. 
The  real  recorded  dialogue,  and  extracts  from 
letters  and  other  contemporary  documents,  con- 
tribute truth  and  liveliness  to  the  descriptions; 
popular  explanations  are  supplied  when  necessary, 
and  information  is  thus  given  in  an  easy  and 
familiar  style  which  reduces  the  labour  of  the  his- 
torical student  to  a  mere  pastime.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind  that  Miss  Strickland  does 
not  pretend  to  be  very  profound ;  and  that  though 
she  undertakes  to  present  the  main  substance  of 
original  documents  m  a  form  suited  to  the  modem 
reader,  she  does  not  aspire  to  the  scientific  accu- 
racy of  a  professed  antiquarian.  Giving  her  all  due 
credit  for  the  ability  with  which  she  performs  her 
task  in  general,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
some  instances  in  which  she  has  been  mistaken, 
and  some  in  which  she  is  not  alt<>g6ther  free  from 
negligence. 

From  the  preface  we  learn  that  the  plan  of  the 
work  before  us  was  suggested  by  a  desire  to  com- 
pile a  new  biography  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
taking  advantage  of  the  copious  information  upon 
the  subject  which  the  recent  publications  of  Prince 
Labanoff  and  others  have  supplied.  The  theme 
involves  one  of  the  undecided  questions  of  history ; 
and  Miss  Strickland  believes  that  the  traditional 
veneration  for  John  Knox  may  still  be  reconciled 
with  a  belief  of  the  innocence  of  one  whom  he  so 
mercilessly  maligned.  With  the  few  whose  re- 
verence for  the  great  apostle  of  Scottish  freedom 
stops  short  on  this  side  of  idolatry  it  is  possiblo 
she  may  succeed ;  but  we  may  warn  her  uiat  she 
must  be  prepared  to  encounter  the  wildest  impu- 
tations if  she  presumes  to  meet  prejudice  and 
bigotry  with  no  more  powerful  weapons  than  those 
which  are  supplied  by  historical  evidence.    In  the 
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proeecataon  of  this  plan,  however,  Mifls  Strickland 
WBB  naturally  led  to  inTesdgate  the  history  of 
Mary  of  Lorraine,  the  mother,  and  of  Margaret 
Tador,  the  paternal  grandmother,  of  her  heroine. 
The  marriage  of  the  latter  with  James  IV.  was  the 
direct  emua  causans  of  the  nnion  of  the  two 
crowns  of  Great  Britain ;  and  hence  the  design  of 
the  new  series,  of  which  the  first  volume  is  before  ns. 

Margaret  Tndor  was  the  second  child  of  Henry 
YIL  and  Elizabeth  of  York.  Her  elder  brother 
was  Prince  Arthur,  who  died  in  his  father^s  life- 
time, leaving  Gatherine  of  Anagon  his  widow. 
Her  next  younger  brother  was  Henry  VIII.  The 
importance  of  &e  birth  of  the  Princess  Royal  was 
duly  appreciated  by  her  careful  father.  As  a  par* 
tmitt  long,  he  was  anxious  to  strengthen  himself  by 
family  idlianoes;  and  as  a  wise  statesman,  lie 
reckoned  that,  by  affiancing  his  daughter  to  the 
King  of  Scots,  he  might  do  somethii^  towards 
puttiiig  an  end  to  the  useless  and  incessant  feud 
that  existed  between  the  nor^em  and  southern 
portions  of  Great  Britain.  The  steps  taken  in  fur- 
therance of  these  objects  were  charocteristic  of  the 
age.  The  babe  was  named  Margaret,  and  bap- 
tised on  St  Andrew's  day  in  the  church  at  West- 
minster dedicated  to  St  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, the  Saxon  spouse  of  Malcolm  Oanmore.  The 
rest  of  the  ceremonials  on  the  occasion  are,  with 
one  exception,  what  might  have  been  expected. 
That  exception  is  the  total  immersion  of  the  royal 
infant  in  tiie  baptismal  font — an  operation  some- 
what perilous  to  the  bodily  health  of  a  new-born 
infant  on  a  bleak  November  day.  Considerations, 
however,  of  this  kind  did  not  occur  to  our  ancestors 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  foolish  pagan  mother 
who  caused  her  child's  death  by  fulfilling  her  vow, 
thai  if  it  recovered  from  a  fever  it  should  stand 
naked  in  the  Tiber  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  might 
have  found  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
parallels  among  the  medioval  votaries  of  apaganised 
Qiristianity.  In  the  present  instance,  however, 
the  protection  of  her  patron  saints,  or  the  care  of 
her  nurse,  preserved  the  royal  babe  from  any  un- 
pleasant consequences^  and  she  seems  to  have 
thriven  as  well  as  could  be  wished  for  under  the 
tutelage  of  her  grandmother  at  the  palace  of  Shene, 
the  name  of  which,  by-the-bye,  had  recently  been 
changed  to  *' Richnkond*^  by  her  sire.  Of  the 
system  of  education  adopted  Miss  Strickland  is  by 
no  means  laudatory.  The  young  princess  had  no 
better  lock  than  most  other  folks  who  are  destined 
from  their  cradle  to  wear  a  crown.  Her  spelling 
in  an  unorthographical  age  was  always  decidedly 
bad,  and  her  writing  villanous.  She  had,  however, 
like  all  the  Tudor  race,  some  taste  for  music ;  and 
she  also  learned  to  dance — ^an  accomplishment 
which  we  conscientiously  believe  is  as  instinctive 
in  young  ladies  as  that  of  swimming  is  in  frogs. 
Here  tiie  list  of  her  perfections  comes  to  an  abrupt 
termination.  Moral  and  intellectual  culture  she 
had  none.  On  the  contrary,  the  selfishness  she 
inherited  from  her  father,  and  the  caprice  and  sen- 
suality that  characterised  her  maternal  ancestors  of 
the  house  of  York,  grew  up  rank  and  luxuriant  in 
the  future  Queen  of  Scotland. 

Between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eleven  her  por- 


trait, according  to  royal  custom,  was  more  than 
once  committed  to  canvass.  Mabuse,  the  precursor 
of  Holbein,  was  the  artist ;  and  if  it  be  true  that 
his  subject  was  always  remarkable  for  roses  and 
lilies,  and  beautiful  golden  locks,  the  poor  little 
princess  certainly  had  very  hard  treatment  at  his 
hands.  The  picture  by  him  at  Hampton  Court 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  littie  prim  old  woman 
rather  than  the  soft  features  of  childhood,  and  her 
bright  hair  is  covered  by  a  hood,  similar  in  form 
to  those  worn  by  female  mourners  of  the  present 
dayat  the  pedestrian  funerals  of  the  poor  in  London* 

The  following  notice  of  the  artist  is  curious- 
enough  : — '*  Mabuse  was  a  profligate  character,  who 
lived  long  enough  to  be  the  subject  of  a  curious 
anecdote.  Maiw  years  afterwards,  when  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V .  had  arrived  at  man's  estate,  that 
Sovereign  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Marquis  of 
Vanderveren,  in  whose  service  Mabuse  then  wasw 
The  marquis  chose  to  array  all  his  retainers  in 
white  damask.  The  painter  requested  to  have  his 
allotment  of  damask  in  his  own  possession,  under 
pretence  of  devising  some  curious  or  quaint  cos- 
tume. The  rogue  bartered  it  at  the  tavern  for 
drink,  and  did,  indeed,  devise  a  curious  costume 
for  himself,  imitating  damask  on  white  paper. 
The  trick  had  been  whispered  to  his  master ;  and 
the  emperor,  who  could  not  help  admiring  the 
ingenuity  of  Mabuse,  made  him  approach  his  cluar, 
which  led  to  the  open  discovery  of  his  imposition.*' 
We  may  here  observe,  that  tiie  worthy  marquis 
was,  in  all  probability,  largely  though  indirectly 
interested  in  the  great  staple  of  his  fellow-country- 
men, the  Flemings ;  and,  that  as  1851  and  its  Great 
Exhibition  were  out  of  the  question,  the  display  pf 
the  white  damask  to  the  youthful  Sovereign  was 
no  idle  whim  of  wealth  or  caprice.  The  infirmity 
and  infi;enuity  of  the  artist  remind  us  of  those  of 
poor  ]l£)rland.  Human  nature  ever  supplies  par- 
allels, though  time  builds  up  strange  contrasts. 

The  first  important  event  in  the  life  of  Mar- 
garet was  the  death  of  her  brother  Arthur,  the 
heir  apparent  This  circumstance  left  only  one 
life,  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  between  the  princess 
and  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  England,  the 
consideration  of  which  precipitated  the  negotiations 
for  the  Scottish  alliance.  Miss  Strickland  gives 
us  ample  means  of  ascertaining  how  princesses 
were  married  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Our 
readers  will  judge  how  far  we  have  improved  in 
this  respect  in  the  nineteenth.  First,  it  was  settied 
that  the  young  lady  should  have  the  jointure  lands 
and  castles  of  a  Queen  of  Scotland,  of  the  value  of 
2fi00l,  a-year,  to  which  the  bridegroom  added  an 
annuity  of  500  marks ;  next,  that  the  royal  papa 
should  give  something  to  the  young  lady  for  her 
fortune,  and  in  the  present  instance  the  something 
was  a  beggarly  10,OOOZ.,  to  be  paid  in  three  instal- 
ments. We  might  blush  for  the  meanness  of 
Henry  VII. ;  but  Miss  Strickland  very  properly 
puts  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse.  The  poor 
king  could  only  afford  this  miserable  sum  from 
his  privy  purse,  for  Parliament^  at  the  instigation 
of  Sir  lliomas  More,  positively  refused  to  grant  a 
single  penny.  In  our  enlightened  age,  100,000^. 
a-year  is  the  very  lowest  figure  we  could  have  the 
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face  to  offer  to  a  queen-consort ;  find  a  thonsand 
pounds  a  month  is  reckoned  a  cheap  payment  for 
the  credit  of  having  a  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  the 
country.  Talk  of  the  vrisdom  of  our  ancestors 
after  tins  t 

To  proceed,  it  was  further  arranged,  for  the 
comfort  of  the  patriotic  priucess  in  such  a  barba- 
rous country  as  Scotland,  that  she  should  be  allowed 
twenty-four  English  attendants ;  and,  further,  that 
she  should  not  proceed  thither  till  she  had  nearly 
attained  the  mature  age  of  fourteen.  When  all 
tliese  preliminaries  were  settled,  the  marriage  took 
place,  by  proxy,  at  Richmond — the  Earl  of  Both- 
well  representing  James  IV.,  and  the  Archbisliop 
of  Glasgow  and  the  Bishop  elect  of  Murray  attend- 
ing as  ambassadors  and  men  of  business. 

Here  Miss  Strickland  has  misapprehended  the 
words  of  the  fiancelles.  The  king's  representa- 
tive declares  that  "  all  others  for  thee  he  forsaketh 
in  and  during  his  and  thine  lives  natural,"  which 
clearly  signifies  nothing  more  than  the  husband's 
conjugal  undertaking  for  the  joint  lives  of  himself 
and  his  spouse — a  meaning  so  obvious,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  strictly  corresponding  to  the  words 
used,  that  we  arc  struck  by  the  singular  notion  of 
our  authoress,  that  it  might  be  held  to  bind  James 
to  widowhood  in  the  event  of  his  surviving  Mar- 
garet. 

Afler  the  marriage  the  usual  rejoicings  took 
place.  Henry  VII.  made  liberal  presents  to  the 
ambassadors  of  his  son-in-law ;  they  in  their  turn 
gave  largesse  to  the  king's  herald ;  and  the  nobles 
and  knights  of  the  court  jousted  in  honour  of  the 
event.  Even  in  those  days,  when  chivalry  was  on 
the  decline,  it  was  indispensable  at  every  festival 
that  some  desperately  hard  pokes  with  blunted 
lances  should  be  given  and  taken  by  the  grandees 
who  assisted  at  the  solemnity. 
.  In  the  mean  time,  while  his  ambassadors  were 
thus  marr>'ing  him  in  England,  James  IV.  had 
provided  for  himself  the  fair  Margaret  Drummond, 
whom  he  had  wooed  and  won  at  her  father's 
house  of  Stobbeshaw,  while  he  was  yet  Duke  of 
Hothsay;  and  at  this  period  he  was  anxiously 
awaiting  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  that  would 
enable  him  to  give  publicity  to  his  mamage  with 
her.  This,  and  the  subsequent  political  difficulties 
which  would  have  ensued,  were  prevented  by  the 
melancholy  death  of  the  lady.  She,  with  her  sistera 
Euphemia  and  Sybilla,  were  poisoned  when  at 
breakfast  by  some  unknown  persons.  The  king,  thus 
set  at  liberty  to  fulfil  his  other  engagement,  showed 
his  regard  for  the  unfortunate  lady  by  tlie  affec- 
tionate care  he  bestowed  on  the  infant  Margaret, 
the  sole  surviving  fruit  of  their  ill-starred  union. 
His  treasurer's  compotus  (a  barbarous  word  akin 
to  the  Latin  computarCy  in  French  compter^  and 
English  count,  formerly  written  compt)  shows 
further  that  the  broken-hearted  king,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  age,  marked  his  regret  for  the 
loss  of  his  late  spouse  by  the  masses  which  he 
caused  to  be  sung  for  the  repose  of  her  soul  by 
the  priests  of  Edinburgh  and  Dunblane. 

Whether  Henry  VII.  was  suspicious  that  his 
son-in-law  elect  might  again  prove  faithless  is  un-* 
certain ;  but  at  all  events  he  hastened  the  depar- 


ture of  the  bride  before  the  period  fixed  in  the 
marriage-articles.  She  began  her  journey  north- 
wards in  June,  1503.  Of  the  progress  of  the  bride 
a  very  full  account  has  been  left  by  John  Young, 
the  Somerset  Herald,  who  accompanied  it  In 
addition  to  a  gallant  company  attached  to  her 
person,  the  sheriffs  of  each  county  with  their  fol- 
lowers, and  the  principal  nobles  and  gentry, 
attended  the  march  as  far  as  the  limits  of  their 
respective  shires.  The  notables  of  the  towns  re- 
ceived the  cortege  in  their  best  clothes,  and  with 
their  best  speeches ;  and  upon  these  occasions  the 
ecclesiastics  invariably  figure  as  coming  to  meet  it 
in  procession,  and  presenting  their  crosses  and 
reliques  to  be  kissed  by  their  Sovereign's  daughter. 
The  method  of  locomotion  then  employed  had 
little  affinity  either  to.  the  yellow  post-chaise  of 
our  immediate  ancestors  or  the  express-train  of 
modem  times.  The  bridal  journey  was  made  on 
the  back  of  a  white  palfrey,  varied  by  the  occa- 
sional use  of  a  horse-litter ;  and  on  approaching  a 
town,  the  princess  and  her  attendants  bad  nothing 
for  it  but  to  make  a  hasty  toilette  by  the  wayside, 
that  their  appearance  might  satisfy  the  expectations 
of  the  loving  lieges. 

North  of  Berwick  the  provincial  chivalry  of 
England  took  their  departure,  and  their  place  was 
supplied  by  a  company  of  Scottish  nobles  and 
their  followers,  who  had  awaited  their  arrival  at 
Lamberton  Kirk.  Under  their  escort  the  princess 
reached  Dalkeith.  Here  our  authoress  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  be- 
trothed couple :  "  He  entered  the  presence  of  Mar- 
garet Tudor  with  his  hawking-lure  flung  over  his 
shoulder,  dressed  simply  in  a  velvet  jacket;  his 
hair  and  beard,  curling  naturally,  were  rather 
long,  his  complexion  glowing  from  the  manly 
exercise  he  had  just  been  engaged  in.  He  was 
the  handsomest  Sovereign  in  Europe,  the  black 
eyes  and  hair  of  his  elegant  father,  James  III., 
being  softened  in  his  resemblance  to  the  blonde 
beauty  of  his  Danish  mother.  Sir  "Walter  Scott 
has  drawn  James  IV.'s  portrait  con  amore,  and 
has  not  exaggerated  the  likeness : — 

"  *  For  hazel  was  his  eagle  eye. 
And  auburn  of  the  darkest  dve 

His  short  cnried  beard  and  hair. 
Light  was  his  footstep  in  the  dance. 

And  6rin  his  stirrup  in  the  lists  ; 
And  oh,  he  had  that  merry  glance 

Which  seldom  lady's  heart  resists.' 

"The  young  queen  met  her  royal  lord  at  the 
doorway  of  her  great  chamber.  The  King  of 
Scotland  uncovered  his  head  and  made  a  deep 
obeisance  to  her,  while  she  made  a  lowlv  reverence 
to  him.  He  then  took  her  hand  and  kissed  her, 
and  saluted  all  her  ladies  by  kissing  them.  It  was 
noticed  that  he  welcomed  the  chivalric  Earl  of 
Surrey  with  especial  cordiality. 

"*Then  the  King  of  Scotland  took  the  queen 
on  one  side,  and  they  communed  together  for  a 
long  space.  She  held  good  manner  (was  imem- 
barrassed);  and  the  king  remained  bare-headed 
during  the  time  they  conversed,  and  many  courte- 
sies passed  between  them.  Incontinent  (imwie- 
diately)  the  board  was  set  and  served.    The  king 
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and  queen  washed  their  hands  with  humble 
reverence,  and  after  that  set  them  down  at  table 
together. 

"'After  supper  they  washed  again,  with  the 
reverences  /'  which  we  opine  to  have  been  an  elabo- 
rate series  of  bows  and  genuflexions  performed 
with  due  solemnity.  'The  minstrels  began  to 
blow ;  then  Queen  Margaret  danced,  accompanied 
by  my  Lady  Surrey.  This  done«  King  James  took 
leave  of  her,  for  it  was  late ;  and  he  went  to  his 
bed  at  Edinburgh  very  well  content  at  so  pleasant 
a  meeting,  and  that  he  had  found  the  fair  company 
so  well  together.'  *' 

A  second  meeting  took  place  at  NewbatUe,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  Somerset  Herald  notes  that 
**  James  of  Scotland  did  leap  on  his  horse  without 
putting  foot  in  stirrup,  and  the  said  steed  was  a 
right  fair  courser,  and  forward  the  king  spurred, 
let  follow  who  might** — a  description  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  seems  to  have  had  in  his  eye  when  he 
indited  the  parallel  passage  in  the  '*  Lady  of  the 
Lake.; 

It  is  also  upon  this  occasion  that  Miss  Strickland 
falls  foul  of  the  not  very  uncommon  fur  called 
"  budge,"  with  which  the  tan-coloured  velvet  of  the 
royal  gallant  was  trimmed.  On  what  authority 
she  explains  it  as  the  fur  of  the  black  otter  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  That  there  might  be  fine 
sorts  is  very  probable,  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
occasionally  worn  by  royal  personages ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  in  general  it  was  reckoned  as  the  very 
commonest  of  furs.  The  University  of  Cambridge, 
though  severely  disciplinarian,  permitted  its  use  to 
students  in  the  15th  century  (furrurU  buggeis  vel 
agtUrU^  utantur) ;  and  the  bu<^e  bachelors  of  Lon- 
don, a  class  of  almsmen  who  received  largesse  from 
the  Mayor  of  London  when  he  entered  on  his  office, 
were  so  called  from  their  robes  being  lined  with 
nothing  more  costly  than  simple  lambskins.  The 
metaphorical  use  of  the  word,  as  in  Milton  (''  Those 
budge  doctors  of  the  stoic  fnr"),  is  invariably  in 
the  sense  of  harsh  and  stiff,  and  therefore  what  we 
should  call  pedantic;  so  that  whether  it  was  prepared 
firom  goatskins  or  lambskins,  it  is  clear  that  it  did 
not  possess  those  qualities  which  are  usually  most 
prized  in  fiuriery. 

To  resume  our  story:  from  Dalkeith  it  was 
arranged  that  the  happy  pair  should  make  their 
state  entry  into  Edinburgh.  The  bridegroom 
carefully  tried  his  own  charger,  to  ascertain  if  it 
would  carry  double ;  and  finding  that  it  would  be 
a  dangerous  experiment  with  the  steed  of  a  gay 
bachelor,  proceeded  towards  his  capital  on  the 
princess's  palfrey,  with  his  bride,  en  croupe, 
behind  him.  As  ihe  royal  pair  were  well  supplied 
with  horses  and  litters,  we  must  not  set  this  appa- 
rently unostentatious  mode  of  locomotion  to  the 
credit  of  economy  or  simplicity  of  manners.  It 
clearly  was  regarded  as  symbolical  of  marriage. 

When  within  a  mile  of  Edinburgh,  the  royal 
couple  were  diverted  with  a  chivalrous  pageant  to 
which  we  have  nothing  analogous  in  modem  days, 
except  the  performances  under  the  auspices  of  die 
immortal  Widdicomb.  In  a  green  meadow  a  rich 
pavilion  had  been  erected,  out  of  which  *^  *  came  a 
knight  on  horseback  and  his  lady-paramour,  who 
vol*  xvm.— KO.  ccvin. 


bare  his  horn ;  then  another  knight  rode  into  the 
meadow,  and  robbed  him  of  his  lady,  and  blew  the 
horn.  On  which  the  pavilion-knight  exclaimed, 
'  Wherefore  hast  thou  done  this  ?  I  say  that  I  will 
prove  upon  thee  that  thou  hast  done  outrage  to 
me  r  The  invading  knight  demanded  '  if  he  was 
armed?*  '  Yea,' said  the  first.  *  Well,  then,*  replied 
the  other,  *  prove  thee  a  man  by  doing  thy  devoir.* 
They  then  took  their  spears  and  jousted,  but  with- 
out  striking  each  other ;  they  then  took  to  their 
swords,  and  made  a  fair  tourney.  And  the  chal- 
lenger struck  the  sword  from  the  hand  of  the  de- 
fender, but  gave  it  to  him  again ;  and  they  began 
again  the  tourney  with  still  more  spirit ;  and  they 
did  their  devoir  so  well  that,  expecting  that  they 
were  about  to  proceed  in  good  earnest,  the  king 
rode  up  to  part  them  with  the  queen  behind  him» 
and  both  the  king  and  queen  cried  out>  '  Peace  V 
and  ordered  them  to  bo  parted. 

**  *  When  the  combatants  had  ceased  their  sword* 
strife,  the  king  called  them  before  him  to  declare 
the  cause  of  contest  '  Sire,*  said  the  challenger, 
'he  hath  taken  from  me  my  lady-paramour, 
whereof  I  was  insured  by  her  faith.*  The  defender 
answered,  'Sire,  I  shall  defend  me  against  him 
upon  this  case.' 

"  *  King  James  replied, '  Bring  your  friends,  and 
a  day  shall  be  appointed  for  you ;'  wherefore  they 
thanked  him,  and  everybody  drew  off  towards 
the  town ;  and  the  name  of  the  challenger  was  Sir 
Patrick  Hamilton,  brother  of  the  Lord  Hamilton, 
the  king*s  cousin,  who  rode  next  him  in  his  proces- 
sion ;  and  the  defender  was  Patrick  Sinclair,  Esq.* 
Qreat  multitudes  had  issued  out  of  Edinburgh  to 
see  this  performance;  and  so  seriously  has  the 
Somerset  Herald  described  the  scene,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide  whether  they  were  fighting  in  earnest 
or  in  sport.'* 

After  this  exhibition,  the  cortege  proceeded  amid 
masques  and  pageants  to  the  Church  of  Holyrood ; 
and,  if  we  may  credit  the  chroniclers  of  that  da^, 
loyal  folk  of  Scotland  were  as  zealous  in  their 
attendance  upon  their  Sovereigns  then  as  we  have 
seen  them  on  the  northern  trips  of  their  present 
ruler. 

In  all  these  proceedings  nothing  could  exceed 
the  gallantry  of  James  IV.  to  his  bride.  It  appears 
that  etiquette  required  the  bridegroom  to  conduct 
his  intended  with  his  arm  round  her  waist ;  but 
this  affectionate  familiarity  was  compensated  by  the 
king  invariably  doffing  his  bonnet  in  the  presence 
of  his  intended.  He  also  gave  her  precedence 
upon  every  occasion  when  the  ecclesiastics  pre* 
sented  their  reliques  to  bo  kissed,  and  refused  to 
permit  to  have  hU  largesse  cried  by  the  recipients 
of  their  joint  bounty.  His  courtesy  and  attention 
to  her  English  escort,  and  particularly  to  its  gallant 
commander,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  was  pushed  so  far 
as  actually  to  irritate  the  exacting  selfishness  of  his 
child-bride.  It  was  moreover  carefully  stipulated 
by  the  diplomatists,  that  two  Scottish  dames 
of  the  highest  rank  should  walk  abreast  with 
the  two  noblest  of  the  English  ladies  at  all 
the  solemn  festivals  with  whi(£  the  wedding  was 
celebrated.  It  was  at  this  time,  we  apprehend, 
that  the  ceremony  of  giving  the  young  queen  «6W* 
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tn  (legal  poaseflBion)  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgli 
was  perfonned,  as  Mr.  Grant  tells  iis»  by  tibe 
Scottbh  garriflon  inarching  forth  and  a  few  English 
soldiers  installing  tbemselTes  in  their  place  for  a 
little  whiie'-^n  operation  which  was  precisely 
analogous  to  the  common-law  process  then  in  use 
for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  fee  simple  of  an 
ordinary  private  house.  It  is  curions  to  reflect 
that  this  simplest  of  all  possible  forms  grow  to  be 
80  complicated  with  legal  subtletiefl  and  difficnltieSy 
that  it  was  at  last  regarded  as  the  most  intolerable 
of  conveyancing  exigencies,  and  was  accordingly 
early  evaded  by  the  use  of  other  forms.  In  Eng- 
land,  at  present,  a  mere  deed  with  the  seal  of  the 
donor  or  vendor,  originally  bat  an  accessory  to 
actual  delivery,  not  only  testifies  to,  but  is  itself  the 
instrument  of,  transfer.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
matters,  the  age  of  symbols  is  rapidly  passing 
away. 

We  have  observed  that  for  mention  of  this 
incident  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Grant's  "  History 
of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh."  For  the  gayer  details 
of  the  wedding  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  the 
copious  descriptions  of  Miss  Strickland.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  weeping  was  thought  necessary, 
as  at  present,  on  such  a  festive  occasion ;  on  the 
contrary,  everybody  seems  to  have  been  most 
vulgarly  bent  on  merrymaking  to  the  utmost  The 
wedding-dresses  of  bride  and  bridegroom  of  course 
played  an  important  part  It  is  our  deiwr  to 
submit  them  to  the  judgment  of  our  fair  readers. 
'  "  The  royal  bride  was  arrayed  in  a  rich  robe  of 
white  and  gold  damask,  bordered  with  crimson 
velvet,  and  lined  with  white  sarcenet  She  wore 
a  magnificent  crown,  a  collar  of  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  and  a  rich  coif;  her  hair  was  hanging  down 
the  whole  lenfl:th  of  her  body.  .  •  .  King  James 
wore  a  robe  of  white  damask  figured  with  gold,  a 
jacket  with  slashes  of  crimson  satin,  and  the  border 
of  black  velvety  a  waistcoat  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  a 
pair  of  scarlet  hose.  His  shirt  was  broidered  with 
gold  thread,  his  bonnet  black  velvet,  looped  up 
with  a  rich  btlass^ruby,  and  his  sword  was  girt 
about  him.'* 

The  wedding-dinner  (which,  by-the-bye,  •  was 
eaten  in  a  state-chamber  containing  a  state»bed,  as 
was  common  in  that  age)  is  rather  curious.  The 
first  course  consisted  of  a  '*  boar's  head,  a  Mr  piece 
of  brawn  and  a  gambon"  (either  gammon  of  bacon 
or  ham,  both  words  being  derived  from  the  French 
jambonf  and  Italian  gambd).  The  accumulation 
of  all  this  pig  at  the  royal  board  certainly  does 
little  credit  to  the  invention  of  the  cook ;  but  it  is 
doubly  strange  that  it  should  figure  at  a  first*rato 
banquet  in  Scotland,  where  an  almost  Jewish 
abhorrence  of  the  unclean  beast  has  prevailed  till 
within  the  memory  of  living  man.  After  this 
came  a  serenade,  koA  after  the  serenade  a  ball; 
and  Somerset  Herald  tells  us  that  some  ''good 
bodies  made  games  ot  paue^foiBe^  which  did  very 
well." 

Here,  again,  Miss  Strickland  confesses  henelf 
beaten,  and  says  that  the  game  of  paste^passe 
remains  a  mystery  to  her.  We  may  relieve  the 
fair  authoress  by  assuring  her  that  notfainff  is 
meant  more  enigmatieal  than  sleigbt^*haiid  tiicki. 


The  worthy  herald's  phrase  is  a  literal  translation 
oi/airedes  Untr$  de  pa$$e*pa»$s,  which,  we  appre- 
hend, is  still  tolerably  good  French,  and  not  par- 
ticularly abstruse. 

After  the  marriage  had  taken  place,  the  festivals 
involving  the  crcsS^ons  of  nobility  and  knights- 
pageants,  feasting,  and  jousting,  continued  for  some 
time ;  and  among  other  curious  usages  our  authoress 
calls  our  attention  to  the  etiquette  which  compelled 
James  to  give  his  wedding-dress  to  the  Englidi, 
while  the  bride  was  obliged  to  present  hers  to  tiie 
Scotch  heralds.  ''The  next  day  Marchmont 
herald  barred  the  court  in  esekarpe,  he  and  his 
companions  thanking  the  queen  therefor ;  but  on 
the  morrow  she  sent  nim  a  largess  of  fifteen  nobles, 
and  the  Scottish  heralds  brought  again  the  same 
robe."  Here  Miss  Strickland,  as  usual,  confeeses 
herself  puzzled  by  the  words  in  italics ;  for  our 
own  part,  we  do  not  altogether  despair.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  these  mystical  words  may  mean 
that  the  heralds  and  pursuivants  summoned  the 
court  to  stand  aside  (en  escharpe)  while  they  ad- 
vanced in  procession  to  thank  the  queen  for  her 
munificence.  We  give  this,  however,  merdy  as 
a  conjecture  till  we  are  better  advised. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  festivities  the  bulk  of 
Margaret's  English  escort  returned  home ;  and  to 
some  one  of  this  parfy  the  bride  intrusted  her 
first  letter  to  her  father  after  her  marriage.  In  it, 
notwithstanding  all  the  attention  lavished  upon  her 
by  her  husband,  she  can  find  no  better  term  for  him 
than  "  this  kmg ;"  and  she  requites  the  care  of  the 
noble  Surrey  by  accusing  him  of  intriguing  against 
her  interests. 

Of  the  short  period  of  Margaret  Tndor^s  mar^ 
ried  life  our  authoress  tells  us  little ;  and  probably 
there  was  littie  to  be  told.  Her  two  first  children 
died  in  early  infancy ;  and  the  pilgprimages  of  her 
husband,  ostensibly  to  obtain  the  favour  of  St 
Ninian,  were  more  than  suspected  to  be  pretexts 
for  enjoving  that  of  the  frail  and  fair  Jane  Ken- 
nedy, afterwards  Countess  of  Angus. 

Neither  were  the  political  consequences  of  the 
marriage  altogether  so  satisfactory  as  had  been 
hoped.  But  for  the  quarrel  between  Henry  and 
James  the  former  was  certainly  to  blame.  He 
had  arrested  and  maltreated  the  king^s  kinsmen, 
the  Earl  of  Arran  and  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton,  on 
the  pretext  that  they  were  travelling  in  England 
without  his  safe-conduct  Margaret  laboured  in 
behalf  of  her  father ;  but  James  was  so  indiniant 
that  for  a  long  time  he  refused  to  see  Br.  West, 
Henry's  ambassador.  "  He  sent  him  word  that  he 
was  too  busy  with  superintending  the  making  of 
gunpowder,  and  with  (what  our  authoress  calls  the 
very  incomprehensible  occupation  of)  icotting 
hewmyss.'*  But  why  incomprehensible?  Simply 
because  Miss  Strickland  will  not  take  the  trouble 
of  oomprehending  it  The  fair  authoress,  if  fond 
of  field-sports,  may  enjoy  the  pastime  in  some 
parts  of  Scotiandatthe  present  day ;  and,  when  she 
has  shot  a  roe-deer,  may  puazle  her  fair  friends  by 
announcing  in  old  English  that  she  has  been  scotting 
hewmyss,  or  hemuae;  for  both  of  these  words,  in 
woodcraft,  designate  a  roe-deer  of  three  years  old. 

Three  years  after  this  Eenry  Y III.  was  on  the 
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tlivdne  ni  Englsad,  and  mstterd  grew  wors^ 
<2ae6ii  MMTgai^t  carried  on  negotiationa  with  him 
on  her  own  acoomit^  to  obtain  payment  of  the 
legacy  left  her  by  her  brother  Prince  Arthur ;  and 
James  was  indigpnant  and  inconsolable  lor  the  loss 
of  his  Admiral  Barton,^  who  was  slain  in  a  naval 
engagement  by  Sir  Edward  Howard.  Henry  re- 
fiuMd  to  pay  the  legacy^  unless  Scotland  would  for- 
sake the  French  alliance ;  and  as  James  was  deter- 
mined to  maintain  it,  he  endeavoured  to  quiet  his 
<}tieen  by  the  promise  of  ''as  many  jewels,  and 
better  and  richer  abuilzemenU**  than  were  detained 
from  her.  Abuilzoment  is  probably  so  familiar  to 
our  authoress  that  she  does  not  explain  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unlearned  We  may  supply  the 
omission  by  pointing  out  that  this  strange-looking 
word  is  the  French  habUlement  (habiliment),  spelt 
in  old  Scottish  orthography  exactly  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced— a  feat  far  beyond  the  reach  of  modem 
English  spelling. 

The  withholding  of  this  legacy  and  the  death 
of  Barton  were  the  main  {nretexts  for  the  declara- 
tion of  war  that  followed — a  war  that  was  promptly 
terminated  by  the  disastrous  field  of  Flodden. 
Our  authoress  details  the  contrivances  of  the 
queen  and  others  to  work  upon  the  superstition 
of  the  kingy  that  he  might  be  deterred  from  the 
enterprise.  With  the  exception  of  the  dream 
in  which  the  queen  pretended  to  have  seen  all 
her  jewels  changed  into  pearls,  the  emblems  of 
tears^  they  are  fimiiliar  to  the  reader  of  the  notes 
to  "  Marmion  "  Miss  Strickland  also  adopts  the 
popular  tale  of  the  military  operations  of  James 
beiQg  retarded  by  the  blandushments  of  Lady 
Heron,  a  tradition  which  Lingard,  in  his  "  History 
of  England/'  seems  to  have  refuted  by  a  reference 
to  dates.  From  describing  the  Battle  of  Flodden 
the  writer  claims  the  excuse  of  her  sex ;  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  in  discussing  the  pre- 
liminaries she  has  attributed  too  much  influence 
to  the  romantic  element  in  the  character  of  the 
king.  He  might  have  permitted  the  passage  of 
the  river  by  the  Englidi  leader,  under  the  im- 
pression that  his  own  forces  were  superior,  and 
that  the  river  in  the  rear  would  increase  the  dis- 
comfiture of  a  beaten  enemy.  Certain  it  b  that 
he  fought  from  no  romantic  feeling,  but  to  regain 
his  line  of  communication  which  had  been  cut  off 
by  the  dexterous  manoeuvring  of  Surrey ;  and  after 
all,  when  we  remember  that  Lord  Home  was 
universally  accused  of  treachery  in  that  age,  and 
that  the  Bastard  of  Ford  brought  a  strong  and 
unexpected  reinforcement  to  the  English  at  the 
critical  moment  of  the  battle,  we  can  hardly  pass 
sentence  of  unqualified  condemnation  on  the  gene- 
ralship of  the  unfortunate  monarcL 

After  this  melancholy  event,  the  character  of 
Margaret  Tudor  showed  itself  in  its  true  colours. 
The  secret  treasures  of  her  late  husband,  in  those 
times  of  personal  government  the  exchequer  of  the 
State,  were  appropriated  by  her  to  her  private 
use.  Within  eleven  months  she  manned  the  young 

Earl  of  Angus,  grandson  of  old  Bell-the-Gat,  and 

■  -  -  ■      -  '  II     II 

*  We  maj  mentimi  that  there  is  &ov  liviof  a  gallant  seaman  of 
BaJioa's  blood  and  name,  who  has  in  his  possession  the  seal  of  his 
bnve  asceator  the  sdmiAl 


thereby  forfeited  her  claim  to  tiie  regenOy  of 
Scotland  under  her  late  husband's  will,  and  to 
retain  it  became  involved  in  a  conflict  with  nearly 
all  the  nobility  and  people  who  were  not  of  'the 
Douglas  faction.  To  pacify  the  distracted  king- 
dom, a  great  portion  of  the  nobility  solicited  the 
aid  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the  exiled  cousin  of  the 
late  king,  and  himself  possessing,  in  addition  to  the 
hereditary  good* qualities  of  the  Stuart  princes,  a 
character  as  untarnished  as  we  ever  meet  in  his- 
tory. He  was  unhesitatingly  installed  as  recent 
on  his  arrival,  and  his  first  and  most  delicate  duty 
was  to  deprive  ^e  queen  of  the  custody  of  her 
two  children,  James  V.  and  the  young  Duke  of 
Ross.  The  threat  to  besiege  the  royal  widow  in 
the  castle  of  Stirling  was  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  object;  and  when  it  was  attained,  the  good 
regent  was  of  course  accused  of  an  intention  to 
imitate  the  crimes  of  Bichard  III.,  in  reference  to 
his  young  charge. 

The  next  proceeding  of  Margaret  Tudor,  though 
she  was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  was  to  escape 
to  England,  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to 
carry  off  the  royal  princes  with  her.  The  latter 
object,  the  most  important  one  in  every  point  of 
view,  she  failed  to  attain,  and  paid  the  penalty  of 
her  escapade  by  a  dangerous  confinement  at  Har- 
bottle  Castle,  where  Margaret  Douglas,  afterwards 
the  mother  of  Damley,  first  saw  light.  Our 
authoress  gives  the  following  humorous  account 
of  the  troubles  of  the  gallant  Dacre,  Lord  Warden 
of  the  Marches,  upon  this  occasion : — 

''Lord  Dacre  has  been  considered  remarkably 
insolent  and  neglectful  in  his  manner  of  announc- 
ing the  birth  of  the  niece  of  his  royal  master ;  but 
the  situation  of  Lord  Dacre  has  not  been  properly 
considered.  He  was,  in  plain  reality,  much  in  the 
case  propounded,  by  way  of  comic  argument,  to 
Dr.  Johnson :  '  If  you  were  shut  up  in  a  castle 
with  a  new-bom  babe,  what  should  you  do  with 
it  ?  And  Lord  Dacre,  although  not  exactly  alone 
with  the  royal  babe,  had  aggravations  of  the  case 
of  difficulty  far  beyond  the  power  of  BosweU's 
imagination  to  conceive,  being  occupied  in  hourly 
repelling  assault  and  siege — ^for  the  Scottish  bor- 
derers, in  a  state  of  extreme  exasperation  at  the 
flight  of  their  queen,  were  hovering  rotmd  the 
gray  pile  of  Harbottle,  ready  to  demolish  all  goers 
and  comers  from  its  gates,  and  make  spoil  or  prey 
of  all  supplies  brought  within  its  walls.  Moreover, 
tidings  came,  ever  and  anon,  that  the  Regent 
Albany,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  Scotsmen, 
was  in  fall  march  to  beleaguer  the  castle.  He 
had  already  captured  all  Queen  Margaret's  jewels 
and  fine  clothes,  at  her  deserted  castle  of  Tantallan. 

"  *  Glad  would  we  have  been/  proceeds  Dacre, 
*  to  have  advertised  your  Highness  of  the  queen's 
safe  deliverance,  but  our  causes  (state)  here  was 
intricate,  with  so  much  cumber  and  business,  that 
we  could  not  ascertain  your  Highness  of  the  same 
till  this  time,  unless  we  should  have  sent  up  a 
post  purposely  for  the  said  queen's  deliverance, 
which  we  thought  not  greatly  requisite.' 

**  Poor  Lord  Dacre  I  most  undeservedly  are  you 
blamed,  whilst  your  moderation  in  using  such  a 
temperate  word  as  '  cumber,'  to  express  the  com- 
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plication  of  tronbles  which  had  snddenly  descended 
in  the  midst  of  Harbottle  is  so  remarkable,  so 
praiseworthy.  Let  us  coolly  enumerate  all  that 
the  hardy  warrior  had  to  try  his  patience.  Assist- 
ance of  the  most  delicate  nature  was  indispensable, 
and  no  such  requisites  were  at  hand.  A  helpless 
baby  was  wailing  for  nourishment — its  royal  mother 
fainting  between  life  and  death  within  the  walls  of 
the  castle,  while  inimical  Border-riders  were  rang- 
ing without,  ready  to  pounce  upon  and  demolish 
every  needful  relay  that  approached  Harbottle  of 
doctors,  nurses,  caudles,  potions,  baby-clothes,  and 
radles." 

After  this,  the  young  mother  and  her  infant  re* 
paired  to  Morpeth,  where  she  received  the  sad 
tidings  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Ross,  and  was 
herself  overtaken  by  an  attack  of  typhus  fever  so 
violent  as  to  cause  her  life  to  be  despaired  of.  At 
tliis  critical  moment  her  hiisband  made  his  peace 
with  Albany,  and  deserted  her.  The  poor  queen 
accordingly  pursued  her  journey  alone,  and,  for  the 
credit  of  Uenr}'  VIII.,  we  must  say  that  he  showed 
no  want  of  affection  in  the  reception  he  gave  his 
sister.  His  munificence,  however,  was  &r  exceeded 
by  her  grasping  exactions ;  for  not  satisfied  with 
sojtiing  upon  him  from  May  1516  to  May  1517, 
she  never  hesitated  at  asking  for  anything  that  she 
wished  to  have,  so  that  Wolsey  found  it  no  sine- 
cure to  parry  or  evade  her  demands.  It  seems 
about  this  time  she  commenced  her  system  of  men- 
dicancy from  her  brother,  which  continued  during 
her  life,  and  was  to  some  extent  effectual  till  Henry 
discovered  that  she  sold  her  influence  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

On  her  return  to  Scotland  she  found  the  regent 
had  departed  for  France ;  and  that,  in  addition  to 
the  insult  the  Earl  of  Angus  had  put  upon  her  at 
Morpeth,  he  was  living  openly  with  the  fair  Janet 
Stuart,  daughter  of  Lord  Traquair.  A  violent 
and  irreconcileable  quarrel  was  the  necessary  con- 
sequence, and  Margaret  set  about  suing  for  a 
divorce  forthwith — a  proceeding  which  Henry 
VIII.,  who  had  not  yet  begun  a  similar  course, 
thought  exceedingly  improper  and  scandalous. 
After  five  years'  absence  the  Duke  of  Albany  re- 
turned, and  he  appeared  to  be  on  such  good 
terms  with  Margaret  that,  though  he  too  had  a 
wife  living,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached, 
Lord  Dacre  and  others  transmitted  such  scan- 
dalous reports,  that  the  virtuous  Henry  VIII.  was 
seriously  alarmed  for  the  credit  of  his  fiEimily. 
Whatever  foundation  these  might  have  had,  they 
were  put  an  end  to  by  a  violent  attack  of  con- 
fluent small-pox,  which  destroyed  for  ever  the 
boasted  beauty  of  the  queen.  Soon  afterward, 
though  he  had  rid  her  of  the  presence  of  Angus 
by  banishing  him,  her  gratitude  was  turned  into 
deadly  hate  to  the  regent.  As  war  was  raging 
between  England  and  Scotland,  she  made  no 
scruple  of  acting  as  a  spy  for  her  brother,  though 
her  services  were  not  very  amply  rewarded ;  and 
did  her  best  to  thwart  Albany's  plans  for  the  edu- 
cation of  James  V. 

We  may  here  remark  that  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  passages  in  the  volume  before  us  is  the 
account  of  Sir  David  Lindsay,  elterwards  Lord  I 


Lion  King-at-Arms,  in  his  character  of  preceptor 
to  the  royid  child.  His  duties  began  as  soon  as 
his  charge  was  bom,  and  his  lively  verses  are  still 
extant  in  which  he  describes  how  he  performed 
them.  It  is  curious  enough  that  we  find  a  close 
parallel  in  .£schylus,  where  he  recounts,  in  his 
lofty  tragic  iambics,  the  not  very  elevated  functions 
of  nurse  which  the  aged  Phoenix,  Agamemnon's 
herald,  imdertook  for  the  behoof  of  Orestes  in  his 
infancy. 

After  the  departure  of  Albany,  Margaret  took 
the  education  of  her  son  into  her  own  hands,  that 
is  to  say,  dismissed  Sir  David,  and  left  his  pupil 
to  pick  up  what  education  he  could.  Her  own 
engrossing  project  was  to  get  rid  of  her  second 
husband,  Angus,  and  marry  a  third,  Harry  Stuart 
of  Avondale.  This,  of  course,  prodticed  grave 
remonstrances  from  her  brother ;  and  as  his  am* 
bassadors  were  necessarily  disagreeable,  she  de* 
vised  the  following  annoyance  in  retaliation: — ' 
"  She  sent  for  Master  Magnus  and  his  colleague 
to  visit  her  at  Holyrood ;  and  when  they  passed 
through  her  Grace's  great  chamber,  they  were 
beset  by  ten  or  twelve  Edinburgh  wives,  all  expert 
scolds,  who  pounced  on  the  poor  ambassadors  aa 
they  went  to  the  queen's  privy-chamber  or  draw* 
ing-room,  and  conmienced  exclaiming  upon  them 
at  the  top  of  their  voices.  When  Magnus  and 
Radclyffe  could  get  in  a  word  or  two  above  the 
din,  to  know  the  cause  of  this  outburst  of  female 
eloquence,  they  found  themselves  accused,  as  repre-^ 
sentatives  of  the  English  Government,  of  the  cap* 
ture  of  the  husbands  and  goods  of  the  aggrieved 
wives,  notwithstanding  peace  proclaimed ;  *  which 
mischief,'  they  said,  *  was  done  by  the  subtletv  of 
Englishmen  manning  the  barque  of  Sandwich.* 
It  was  Hob-a-Barton,  says  Radclyffe  piteously,. 
Queen  Margaret's  comptroller,  and  mightily  in 
her  favour,  who  had  maliciously  contrived  the 
onset  of  the  enraged  Edinburgh  wives  in  his  royal 
mistress's  presence-chamber :  a  rather  curious  in* 
stance  of  the  class  of  persons  allowed  to  approach 
thus  near  to  royalty — ^for  these  enraged  matrons 
were  the  wives  of  the  crew  of  one  merchant-ship. 

"  Margaret,  perhaps  somewhat  amused  by  the 
objurgations  imcted  by  the  wives  of  Edinburgh 
on  the  ears  of  her  brother's  ambassadors,  was  in  a 
very  good  humour,  and  prepared  for  them  a  much 
pleasanter  scene." 

Shortly  after  this  scene,  Angus  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  an  armed  party ; 
but,  upon  approaching  too  near  to  Holyrood,  was 
received  with  a  discharge  of  cannon,  fired  by  order 
of  his  undaunted  spouse,  that  frightened  him  away 
to  Tantallan.  Where  there  is  a  will,  however,  there 
is  a  way ;  and  at  last  Margaret  accomplished  both 
her  divorce  from  Aneus  and  her  marriage  with 
Stuart  of  Avondale,  afterwards  Lord  MeUiven — 
pronounced  Mevin  or  Meffin,  and,  as  our  authoress 
thinks,  disdainfully  turned  into  Muffin  by  Henry 
VIII.  At  this  moment  of  success,  however,  her 
old  husband  recovered  his  political  power  so  far  as 
to  be  able  to  imprison  his  successor,  and  compel  his 
late  spouse  to  veander  about  in  destitution  and 
disguise ;  and  this  serins  to  have  been  her  lot  till 
she  combined  with  her  son  to  rid  the  latter  of  the 
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odious  bondage  in  which  he  ^'aa  held  by  Angus. 
Bat  soon  after  this  had  been  brought  about,  her 
troubles,  if  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  a  third  husband 
and  marry  a  fourth  can  be  so  called,  began  afresh. 
These  were  not  destined  to  be  ended  during  her 
life.  Her  son,  as  she  thought  most  unfilially,  refused 
his  consent,  though  she  had  provided  ^  forty  famous 
proofe**  for  her  divorce,  and  though,  what  with  her 
was  an  all-sufficient  reason  for  a  separation,  her 
husband  had  been  spending  more  money  than  she 
thought  fit  Mortified  by  her  loss  of  political 
power,  though  still  pursuing  her  selfish  game  of 
mendicancy,  and  supplying  her  brother  with  intel- 


ligence against  her  son,  she  expired  from  a  stroke 
of  palsy  in  November,  1541. 

The  short  life  of  the  charming  Magdalene  of 
France  is  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  biography  of 
Margaret  Tudor.  We  regret  that  our  limits  only 
permit  us  to  notice  it  thus  briefly. 

The  married  life  of  Mary  of  Lorraine  may  be 
better  discussed  when  its  continuation  appears  than 
at  present 

In  the  meantime,  though  we  have  noticed  a  few 
slight  blemishes,  we  may  recommend  the  present 
volume  as  agreeable  and  not  unprofitable  reading. 


THE    SIEGE    OF    SMITHFIELD.<» 


The  daughters  of  London  are  sad ;  their  hearts 
are  heavy  because  of  the  desolation  that  is  to  come 
upon  that  great  city.  They  sit  and  weep  beside 
the  waters  of  Thames,  hanging  their  harps  (by 
Erard)  upon  the  willows — ^at  Richmond  and  Ham* 
mersmith.  The  flower  and  pride  of  London  is 
departing.  The  spoilers  have  come  upon  Smitli- 
field :  their  hands  are  turned  against  its  drovers — 
to  turn  them  out  The  inhabitants  round  about 
have  spoken  evil  things  of  that  place ;  they  have 
said  it  is  an  abominable  nuisance,  desiring  to  make 
it  desolate : — ^which  we,  indeed,  are  particularly 
rejoiced  at,  and  so  hope  they  will  persevere  in 
compassing  its  overthrow.  But  certain  citizens  of 
London  manfully  resist  this. .  Formed  into  an 
association,  they  have  desperately  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  breach :  a  course  of  conduct  which 
sophisticate  minds  might  suppose  arises  from  a 
desire  to  retain  a  trafiic  of  8,000,000/.  to  the  Cor- 
poration. A  perusal  of  the  pamphlets  given  below, 
however,  will  convince  the  unsophisticated  that 
such  is  not  the  case ;  for  though  "  the  amount  of 
revenue  which  is  realised  from  the  market  is  much 
less  than  would  be  produced  by  the  ground  if  let 
for  building  purposes,"  such  sordid  considerations 
are  wholly  put  aside.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  beautiful 
to  observe  with  what  calm  self-sacrifice  the  Cor- 
poration endeavour  to  dissuade  the  metropolis 
from  injuring  itself  by  the  removal  of  the  cattle- 
market,  while  that  removal  would  absolutely  be 
putting  so  many  more  pounds  annually  into  their 
own  pockets.  It  is  affecting  to  see  how  gene- 
rously they  sink  all  reference  to  tolls  and  dues  in 
the  consideration  of  the  subject,  taking  (heir  stand 
solely  upon  the  economy,  morality,  and  salubrity 
of  the  thing.  Now,  without  presuming  to  say 
that  the  upholders  of  8mithfield  market  mistake 
their  own  motives,  we  may  fairly  question  the 
stability  of  the  ground  they  have  chosen,  despite 
the  medical  evidence  adduced,  that  the  market  is 


positively  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  City,  and 
the  assertion  in  first-mentioned  pamphlet  that  all 
contrary  opinion  is  merely  theoretical.  Let  any 
doubting  individual  pass  through  the  avenues  of 
Smithficld  market  on  a  Monday  morning — let 
him  choose  muddy,  drizzly  weather ;  and  by  the 
time  he  has  been  thrown  by  the  shoulder  of  an 
impatient  drover  upon  the  horns  of  the  beast  tied 
to  the  rails,  had  a  half-dozen  scared  sheep,  followed 
by  a  doff  and  a  boy,  scrambling  p«ist  him  and 
between  his  legs,  got  his  eyes  and  limbs  anathema- 
tised  a  few  score  times,  and  his  apparel  splashed 
to  the  coat-collar  with  odoriferous  filth,  he  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  objections  to 
Smithfield  are  not  theoretical.  In  fact,  objections 
of  the  most  unanswerable  kind  everywhere  spring 
up;  the  concomitant  slaughter-houses,  bladder- 
dressers'  and  knackers*  yards,  <&c.,  being  of  them- 
selves more  than  sufiicient  to  condemn  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  thing  in  the  heart  of  the  City  of 
London.  It  is  not  necessary  now,  however,  to 
dwell  upon  these  abominations,  especially  as  the 
Corporation,  while  ignoring,  propose  to  do  away 
with  them.  Only  let  us  retain  onr  market  on  its 
present  site,  say  these  pamphlets,  and  we  will 
abrogate  all  those  evils  you  deplore.  We  will 
re-construct  the  market  upon  an  extended  and 
beautiful  plan ;  open  new  avenues  for  the  passage 
of  cattle ;  construct  lairs  and  extensive  abattoirs, 
and  divert  the  sewerage  of  such  abattoirs  and  of 
the  market  from  the  Thames ;  erect  a  large  meat- 
market,  model  lodging-houses,  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  and  a  public  fountain :  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  will  set  apart  the  whole  of  the  revenue 
we  expect  for  forty-five  years — merely  asking  the 
Legislature  to  sanction  a  "  small  addition  to  the 
tolls  for  that  period :"  viz.,  the  small  addition  of 
two  hundred  per  cent ;  the  present  charge  on  each 
head  of  cattle  and  score  of  sheep  being  2d.,  the 
proposed  one  6d.    Here,  again,  it  will  be  seen,  is 


*  An  Appeal  to  the  Britiah  FabUe;  or.  The  Abnaet  of  Smithfield  Market,  and  the  Adrantages  of  a  new  Cattle-market,  fairlj 
ouBdered. 

Letter  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  John  Rnaaell  on  the  proposed  KemoTal  of  Smithfield  Market  Bj  T.  M.  ChaUia.  London : 
Sflh^Sham  Wilson,  for  **  City  of  London  Central  MarkeU*  AMOciation." 
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a  piece  of  gratuitous  generoeity  perfectly  iBAcruta- 
ble  in  depth.  | 

To  give  UB  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  this  schexoey  a 
model  i0ej:hibited,aiid  lithographed  planshavebeen 
published ;  and  really  it  looks  very  pretty-^almost 
arcadian ;  indeed,  it  needs  only  to  oarve  the  oaken 
rails  after  the  antique  to  make  the  thing  absolutely 
grand.  The  site,  for  instance,  appears  in  the 
model  and  plan  only  less  extensive  than  Hyde- 
park;  the  surrounding  road* ways,  nicely  gravelled, 
are  superior  in  width  to  Begent-street,  and  next 
to  it  in  architectural  excellence — indeed,  the 
lodging-houses  have  a  vertf  West-end  appearance ; 
and  as  for  the  fountain,  not  only  will  it  put  an 
effectual  extingpiisher  upon  the  chamber-candle- 
sticks at  Charing-cross,  but  will  vie  with  the  most 
celebrated  continental  specimens,  and  might  ration- 
ally be  expected  to  allure  Undine  to  pay  her 
respects  at  the  office  of  the  Central  IVfarkets'  Asso- 
ciation, Milk-street.  But  all  this  comes  too  late. 
We  fear  the  generosity  of  the  (Corporation  is  bom 
of  the  ghost  Apprehension ;  and,  as  such,  likely  to 
go  off  early  in  convulsions.  Promises  of  amend- 
ment, when  delaved  to  the  hour  of  pmiishment 
(no  insinuation  mtended),  are  generally  looked 
upon  with  distrust ;  and  when  on  the  magnificent 
scale  set  forth  in  this  plan  and  model,  the  right 
interpretation  of  them  ie  only  to  be  found  in  one 
word — bosh  ! 

That  excellent  and  much-abused  animal,  the 
British  Public,  is  too  easily  worked  on  by  such 
means.  It  is  a  susceptible  and  soft-hearted  beast ; 
and,  when  wronged  or  offended,  is  too  often  ap- 
peased by  appearances  of  contrition  and  promises 
of  better  behaviour  in  future,  even  in  cases  where 
the  only  safe  cure  is  a  rooting  up  of  the  offending 
thing,  that  it  grow  no  more.     This  is  the  course 


now.  Let  iw  not  be  flattered  by  large  promisea 
and  meretricious  models  and  pictures.  The  market 
where  it  exists  is  an  undoubted  evil — ^its  pogseBsorB 
and  supporters  admit  that  in  proposing  to  amoid 
it ;  then  let  the  evil  be  removed.  To  extend  the 
market  on  its  present  Mte  were  but  to  extend  the 
nuisance:  be  it  anathema  I  With  the  population 
increasing  so  vastly,  it  is  evident  that  in  a  few 
years  there  can  be  no  ro<Hn  for  a  cattle-market  in 
London ;  and  the  Oorpcnration  seem  to  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  long  before  the  expiration  of 
the  period  the  profits  of  which  are  assigned  t^ 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  proposed  new  market,, 
the  enormous  increase  of  population  will  render  it 
far  more  incapable  of  containing  the  necessary 
supply  of  live  meat  than  the  present  one ;  while 
its  attendant  nuisances  will,  of  course,  be  proper- 
tionably  increased,  and  proportionably  unbearable. 
We  feel,  however,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
tinue these  remarks.  Spite  of  all  that  ''vested 
interest "  may  urge,  every  one  beyond  the  corpo- 
rative pale  mu8t  perceive  the  disadvautages,  pre- 
sent and  prospective,  of  continuing  Bmithfield 
market  on  its  present  site ;  and  it  must  certainly^ 
be  removed  far  beyond  London,  with  all  it& 
accessory  slaughter-nouses  and  offal-repositaries, 
to  a  place  where  it  will  have  room  to  grow  without 
trenching  on  the  convenience  or  endangering  the 
health  of  the  public.  What  gives  us  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  speedy  consummation  of  this  de- 
sirable object  is  the  confusion  in  the  camp  of  the 
enemy ;  which,  indeed,  is  strongly  evinced  in  the 
pamphlets  before  us.  Written  evidently  "by 
authority,"  they  each  teem  with  incoherent  argu- 
ment, and  rejoice  in  that  alternation  of  braggadocie 
and  hothouse  facetiousness  which  so  eminently^ 
mark  the  baffled  and  despairing  advocate. 


JACK    RAVEN'S    FIRST    MURDER. 
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*^  That  was  my  first  murder  T  said  Jack  Raven, 
breaking  the  ashes  off  his  cigar  into  the  fender 
with  his  little  finger. 

"  And  which  came  next  ?"  said  I. 

"Oh,  Mumford's;  Maria  Martin,  Oorder,  and 
the  Red  Bam ;  Burke  and  Hare ;  and  then  came 
the  Goods  and  Greenacres,  and  so  on  down  to 
modern  times — ^Tawell,  the  Mannings,  poor  Eliza 
Grimwood,  and  a  hundred  others ;  but  none  that 
I  recollect  with  the  vividness  of  tliat  first." 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Raven,  I  wish  you  would  not 
talk  m ;  you  make  me  feel  quite  queer.  I  don't 
believe  you  really  had  anything  to  do  with  any 
one  of  them !" 

This  speech  proceeded  from  an  old  friend,  who 
had  known  and  loved  Jack  from  a  boy ;  but  who, 
nevertheless,  by  one  of  those  odd  inconsistencies 
we  so  often  meet  with,  especially  in  children — 
and  his  mind  was  simple  and  confiding  as  that  of 
a  child — ^had  a  sort  of  undefined  alarm  lest  Jack 


should  some  day  come  out  with  a  confession  of 
his  participation  in  some  horrible  crime,  and  really 
give 

^  Infallible  proofs. 
By  bis  boms  and  bis  hoofs. 

Of  the  genus  to  which  he  belonged." 

Jack,  who  regarded  him  with  infinite  affection,, 
was  fully  aware  of  this  substratum  in  his  mind, 
and  delighted  in  humouring  it 

"  I  don't  remember  that  I  had,"  said  he,  adopt- 
ing the  celebrated  reply  of  a  witness  to  Baron 
Alderson  in  the**Running  Rein"  case.  "Yet,  though 
seven  and  twenty  years  and  more  have  passed,  all 
the  circumstences  of  that  case  are  stemped  on  mv 
recollection  with  an  accuracy  as  if  I  had  myself 
been  an  actor  in  it ;  just  as  we  remember  every- 
thing connected  with  one's  first  play — ^how  many 
were  crammed  into  the  hackney-coach,  whose 
knee  you  sat  upon,  and  the  "  cast "  of  the  night, 
j  never  obliterated  by  so  many  succeeding  ones — 
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all  which  are  paned  and  forgotten.  Ton  hear 
paofde  express  asfonifihment  that  men  ahould  oon* 
fen  crimes  of  which  they  never  were  g^ty.  My 
only  BurprlBe  is,  that  such  confessions  are  not  more 
frequent.*' 

We  were  sitting  in  Jack's  gloomy  chambers.  The 
fire  was  expiring  in  the  grate ;  a  solitary  candle, 
diadowed  by  an  umbrella  of  snuff,  was  sinking  in 
the  socket ;  St.  Clement's  Ohnroh  had  chimed  out 
that  midnight  melody  whidi  for  so  many  years  has 
pealed  forth  over  the  toils  and  the  debaucheries, 
the  waning  hope — ^the  triumph  that  comes  too  late 
"— 4he  straggle,  the  defeat,  the  disappointment  and 
despair  of  the  melancholy  deniaens  of  the  Ten^>le. 
Something  had  turned  the  conTersataon  to  the 
subject  of  Weare's  murder. 

Jack  is  a  walking  Newgate  Calendar,  and  came 
out  at  once  with  all  the  details.  ''  I  have  often 
wondered,"  said  he,  ^at  the  universal  and  intense 
interest  which  that  miuder  excited.  There  must 
be  an  instinct  in  man  similar  to  that  which  induces 
beasts  to  snuff  blood  till  they  go  mad.  Therewas 
no  sympathy  with  the  victim.  Thurtell  spake  the 
truth  when  he  said  he  had  rid  the  world  of  a  villain. 
If  one-half  of  that  dissolute  crew  to  which  both 
belonged  had  murdered  the  other,  and  been  hanged 
for  it»  the  world  would  have  been  so  much  the 
better.  It  was  not  so  in  other  cases.  Every  man 
who  walked  home  late  across  the  fields,  and 
knew  that  some  ruffian  owed  him  a  grudge,  felt 
tiiat  poor  Jem  Mnmford's  case  might  be  his. 
Tawell*s  victim  was  true  and  faithful,  and,  but  for 
lum,  pure.  Poor  Eliza  Grimwood  was  sacrificed 
either  to  savage  jealousy  or  to  some  morbid  con- 
dition of  mind  too  horrible  and  detestable  to  con- 
template. Her  shade  yet  walks  unavenged ;  and, 
tot  aught  you  know,  the  last  man  you  rubbed 
your  fmoulders  i^nst  in  Fleet-street  may  have 
that  appalling  gailt  on  his  soul.  Yet  the  interest 
excited  in  these  cases  sinks  into  nothing  when 
compared  with  what  I  remember  to  have  been  felt 
in  the  autumn  of  1623,  as  the  details  of  Wearers 
murder  came  out  before  the  magLstrates^  on  the 
inquest,  and  on  the  trial  at  Hertford.  During  the 
interval  between  the  crime  and  the  trial  the  scene 
of  the  murder  was  like  a  fair.  The  cottage  was 
shown  at  a  shilling  a*head  (made  a  raree  sliow  of, 
like  Bt  Paul's),  the  twigs  of  the  hedge  through 
which  the  body  was  dragged,  and  shreds  of  &e 
sack  in  iidiich  it  was  placed,  were  pnaed  as  relics ; 
the  story  was  dramatiBed,  and  the  '  real  gig*  pro- 
duced on  the  stage ;  and  the  newspapers  teemed 
with  disclosures,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose had  any  foundation,  of  wholesale  schemes  of 
assassination  which  the  happy  discovery  of  this 
crime  had  rendered  abortive. — ^I'll  tell  you  what, 
lads,"  said  Jack,  breaking  off  suddenly ;  ''  meet  me 
at  ihe  Euston  station  in  the  morning.  We'll 
trace  out  the  ground.  I  never  saw  it ;  but  I  know 
it  so  well,  from  the  plans  on  the  trial,  that  I'll  be 
bound  to  play  Oicerone.  Watford  is  our  point ; 
and  so  good  night  I" 

What  a  pleasant  county  Hertfordshire  is  to 
ramble  in ! — the  clean,  gravelly  lanes ;  the  hedges 
either  cut  low  and  trimmed  like  a  neat  garden,  or 
growing  wild,  with  gracefal  catkins  banging  fh)m 


the  boughs  of  the  hazel,  and  a  rich  carpiist  of  wild 
flowers  below ;  the  huge  spreading  oaks,  the  foot- 
paths that  lead  you  through  copse  and  thicket 
and  open  on  the  village-green,  alive  with  ducks, 
geese,  and  children,  and  studded  round  with  old, 
warm  farm-houses  and  ivy-covered  cottages.  As 
the  lane  we  had  come  up  debouched  on  one  of 
these.  Jack  stopped  opposite  to  a  huge  farmyard, 
which  looked  like  a  picture  by  Morhmd.  Sleepy 
horses  stood  nodding  with  their  legs  half  buried 
in  the  straw,  on  which  cows  lay  chewing  the  cud, 
and  in  which  a  herd  of  pigs  routed  and  buried 
themselves.  '^This  is  Batler's  Green,"  said  he; 
''that  house  was  Mr.  Nichols's;  and  the  second 
turning  to  the  left  is  Gill's  HUl  Lane."  Dark, 
steep,  narrow,  and  tortuous. 

'*  I  wonder,"  said  Jack,  "  what  Thurtell  talked 
about  as  he  drove  his  friend  into  this  infernal 
hole  to  butcher  him  ?  Groping  for  his  pistol  as 
he  sat  by  him  in  the  ffig— plotting  some  joint 
villany  with  the  wretdi  whose  doom  he  had 
already  sealed— scheming  some  additional  crime, 
in  the  perpetration  of  which  he  had  resolved  that 
he  should  never  assist  !'* 

After  passing  the  third  turning  in  the  lane,  we 
came  upon  a  dilapidated  cottage  on  the  right- 
hand  side.  A  single  fir-tree  rose  behind  it ;  two  or 
three  Portugal  laurels,  scattered  up  and  down, 
marked  what  had  once  been  a  kind  of  shrubbery 
or  pleasure-ground;  a  ricketty  trellis  shelt^ed  the 
door,  at  which  a  woman  stood  cleaning  a  coarse 
earthenware  dish.  Jack  recognised  the  spot  at 
once,  and  had  recourse  to  his  usual  mode  of  intro- 
duction :  ''  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  allow 
me  to  light  my  cigar  ?^' 

The  rogue  had  a  box  of  lights  in  his  pocket  to 
my  certain  knowledge. 

''  Oh,  certainly,  sir  I    Please  to  walk  in." 

All  Jack  wanted  was  an  opening  for  conversa- 
tion ;  so  he  twisted  a  bit  of  paper  very  leisurely, 
sdeoted  a  cigar  with  great  deliberation,  and  then 
subjected  it  to  that  operation  which  a  cat  performs 
on  her  kitten  when  she  has  recovered  it  from 
hands  pro&ne. 

*'  How  far  do  yon  call  it  to  Elstree  ?* 

''Why,  sir,  they  reckon  it  something  better 
than  two  mile  from  Badlets." 

"Radletal  I  remember  that  name.  Was  not 
there  a  murder  some  years  ago  near  there  that 
made  a  great  noise?  J3ut  that  must  have  been 
before  you  were  born,"  added  he,  looking  gmvely 
into  a  fJEUse  on  which  five-and-forty  winters  had 
left  their  autographs,  as  plainly  as  nearly  as  many 
have  stamped  theirs  in  the  crow's  foot  round  his 
own  eyes,  and  the  daah  of  grey,  which  he  takes  no 
pains  to  conceal,  in  his  dark  hair. 

"  Law,  sir ! — ^I  were  a  girl  at  service  then,  and 
this  is  the  very  house  he  were  brought  to." 

"  Indeed!'*  exclaimed  Jack,  gazing  round  as  if 
it  were  all  news  to  him ;  and,  with  a  look  of  awe, 
he  added,  "  Are  you  never  disturbed  ?*' 

"  Why,  no,  ur,  I  can't  say  as  ever  I  see  anything 
of  him ;  but  then,  you  know,  sir,  he  wam't  mur^ 
dered  in  the  house,  he  wor  only  brought  h»e,  and 
I  don't  know  rightly  if  he  ever  wor  in  the  house 
at  all,  only  in  the  pond,  and  that's  filled  up,  you 
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know,  sir ;  they  used  to  keep  gold-fish  in  it  He 
wor  nrardered  down  the  lane,  where  a  tree's  been 
cut  down;  it  wor  a  maple-tree.  But  my  master 
knows  more  about  it  nor  I  do,  only  he's  out ;  and 
I've  seed  a  book  about  it ;  and  there's  a  many 
people  comes  even  now  in  summer  time  to  see  the 
place." 

**  What  a  degraded  taste  T*  exclaimed  Jack  with 
solemnity,  as  if  he  had  never  gone  to  lionise  the 
scene  of  a  murder. 

What  a  night  must  that  24th  of  October,  1823, 
have  been  in  that  cottage ! — the  murderers  sitting 
round  the  supper-table,  Hunt  singing,  Thurtell 
gaily  throwing  the  gold  chain  round  Mrs.  Probert's 
neck ;  whilst  the  moon  shone  coldly  on  the  body 
as  it  lay  with  the  head  wrapped  in  his  shawl,  under 
the  hazel-bushes  I  A  littie  later,  the  wife  looking 
out  of  the  small  bedroom-window  seeing  her 
husband  drag  the  body  through  the  garden,  losing 
sight  of  it  under  the  dark  evergreens,  hearing  the 
sullen  plash  as  it  is  thrown  into  the  pond,  steal- 
ing guiltily  down  stairs,  and  listening  at  the  door 
as  the  ruffians  share  their  wretched  booty.  The 
two  children  in  bed  and  asleep  all  the  time  ! 

Perhaps  the  most  appalling  thing  in  the  whole 
story  is  the  utter  degradation  of  Probert  Thur- 
tell was  a  lawless  ruffian,  with  iron  nerve,  equally 
reckless  of  his  own  or  any  other  person's  life 
He  harboured  a  bitter  feeling  of  revenge  for  what 
he  considered  a  wrong  inflicted  upon  him  by 
Weare,  in  some  rascally  transaction  in  which  they 
had  both  been  concerned,  and  was  determined  to 
gratify  it  What  Hunt's  motive  was  is  not  so 
clear;  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  ho  was  a 
ready  tool  in  the  hands  of  Thurtell.  He  was  a 
cruel,  cold,  false  coward.  It  is  doubtful,  to  say 
the  least,  whether  Probert  knew  beforehand  of 
the  intention  to  murder  Weare;  but  it  never 
seems  to  have  entered  into  the  minds  of  either 
Thurtell  or  Hunt  that  he  would  for  one  moment 
object  to  becoming  a  party,  after  the  deed  was 
done,  to  the  murder  of  a  man  he  had  never  seen, 
and  who  was  decoyed  to  his  fate  by  the  proffer 
of  his  hospitality.  They  knew  their  man.  He 
pocketed  his  share  of  the  plunder  which  inci- 
dentally fell  into  their  hands,  and  kept  their 
counsel  till  he  found  he  could  remove  the  halter 
from  his  own  neck  by  betraying  them.  How 
fearful  is  the  sympathy  by  which  one  villain  reads 
the  mind  of  another  I  Yet  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  any  of  them  had  been  previously  fami- 
liarised with  blood.  Hunt  was  a  professional 
singer,  debauched,  profligate,  and  needy.  Probert 
was  a  wine-merchant,  respectably  connected  by 
his  marriage,  but  his  affiiirs  had  terminated  in  a 
fraudulent  bankruptcy.  Thurtell  and  Weare  were 
in  a  similar  class  of  life,  but  for  years  had  been 
frequenters  of  the  prize-ring  and  low  gaming-tables 
and  billiard-hells.  All  belonged  rather  to  the 
vicious  than  to  the  criminal  class  of  society. 
They  were  men  from  whom  every  kind  of  fraud, 
cheating,  and  debauchery  might  be  expected,  but 
whom  one  would  have  supposed  too  cautioas  to 
put  a  halter  round  their  necks. 

Jack  surveyed  the  premises  with  a  careful  eye. 


The  stable  has  been  pulled  down,  so  lias  the  small 
parlour,  ynih  glass  doors  opening  on  the  garden, 
in  which  the  pork-chops  were  eaten,  the  songs 
sung,  and  the  oooty  divided;  it  stood  at  the  east 
end  of  the  cottage,  and  was  only  one  story  high. 
All  marks  of  the  shrubbery  are  obliterated,  except 
two  or  three  of  the  stronger  shrubs,  which  still 
remain.  There  is  a  small  pond  behind  the  house, 
but  that  in  which  the  body  was  placed  was  lower 
down,  and  has  been  filled  up. 

We  struck  into  the  high-road  at  Badlets,  for 
Jack  was  determined  to  see  the  spot  between 
Medbum  Bridge  and  Elstree  where  Uie  body  was 
found,  and  having  gratified  what  he  called  his 
^morbid  appetite  for  wallowing  in  horrors/'  we 
rested  at  Elstree  preparatory  for  a  stretch  across 
to  the  Harrow  station. 

Jack  sat  silent^  devouring  hie  beefsteak,  and 
every  now  and  then  chucking  lumps  of  tough, 
half-raw  meat  into  the  mouth  of  a  brindled  lurcher- 
like  dog,  the  **  flop  "  of  whose  jaws,  as  he  caught 
them,  was  the  only  sound  that  broke  the  stillness, 
for  we  were  too  hungry  to  talk ;  it  was  like  throwing 
them  into  a  galvanised  carpet-bag.  There  was  no 
pretence  at  mastication — down  they  went ;  a  kind 
of  spasm  now  and  then  accompanying  the  passage 
of  a  larger  lump  than  usual  through  his  gullet,  and 
then  a  twinkle  of  his  eyes  and  a  leisurely  swing 
of  his  tail  indicating  his  satisfaction.  *'  Look  at 
the  brute,"  said  Jack;  "what  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature  he  possesses !  He  studies  the  face, 
the  voice,  the  manner,  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  that  comes  into  this  house.  He  never  has  a 
meal — he  lives  upon  scraps.  He  puts  up  with 
everything :  toss  him  a  cold  potato,  down  it  goes ; 
and  unless  you  have  studied  dog  physiognomy  as 
I  have,  you  will  hardly  detect  that  it  was  not 
mutton.  Try  an  oyster  or  a  periwinkle,  it's  all 
the  same.  He  has  been  kicked  and  cuffed,  and 
bullied  and  bribed,  into  the  suppression  of  all 
natural  feeling.  If  he  had  been  bom  vdih  two 
legs  instead  of  four,  he  would  have  been  a  court 
physician,  or  a  private  secretar}%  or  a  domestic 
chaplain,  or  a  duke's  younger  brother,  or  a 
governess,  or  a  humble  companion,  or  a  poor  rela- 
tion, or  a  judge's  marshal,  or  a  school  usher.  The 
public-house  dog  is  the  architype  of  all  waiters 
on  Providence.  There  he  goes !  Some  sixth  sense 
has  told  him  that  something  is  to  be  got  in 
the  bar ;  so  he  turns  his  unmannerly  tail  on  me 
who  have  been  casting  good  beef  into  his  chops  the 
last  half-hour!  And  now,  hey  for  Stanmore 
Heath  T' 

The  huge  dead  tree,  leafless  and  barkless,  which 
stands  by  the  tile-kilns  on  Harrow  Weald,  stretched 
its  gaunt  bare  white  arms  against  a  lurid  sky  as 
we  hurried  past  to  reach  the  Harrow  station, 
before  we  should  be  overtaken  by  the  storm 
which  growled  sullenly  round,  as  if  in  doubt  on 
which  side  to  attack  us.  As  we  reached  it,  the 
white  flashes  streamed  out  of  the  black  mass  of 
cloud  which  seemed  to  open  and  vomit  forth  a  fieiy 
monster,  as  the  engine  dashed  squealing  up  to  the 
platform,  and  we  returned  to  the  place  from  which 
we  came. 
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Well,  Lord  John,  what  do  you  think  of  yoar- 
eelf  ?  It  is  now  five  months  since  yoa  startled  us 
all  by  striking  out  a  new  policy ;  are  the  results, 
as  regards  your  party,  your  country,  or  yourself, 
such  as  you  delight  to  contemplate  ?  On  the  4th 
of  the  blowy  month  of  November  you  insisted  on 
setting  sail  on  new  seas,  which  your  predecessors 
in  command  of  the  same  craft  had  carefully 
shunned ;  you  whistled  for  a  breese— you  got  it — 
and  see  where  you  are  1  What  a  dashing  depar- 
ture ! — ^what  a  calamitous  voyage ! — ^what  a  half* 
melancholy,  half-ridiculons  wredc  I 

^  How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal 

The  scarped  bark  pots  from  ber  natire  bay. 
Hogged  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wmd ! 
How  like  a  prodigal  does  she  return. 
With  07er-weathered  ribs  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean»  rent,  and  beggared  by  the  strumpet  wind  l** 

Yes,  it  was  that  truly  strumpet  wind — ^a  wind 
made  up  of  the  foul  breaths  of  all  kinds  of  igno- 
rances and  intolerances — ^which,  not  by  its  vio- 
lence, but  by  its  veering  and  hollowness,  has  blown 
Lord  John  to  his  ruin,  and  produced  a  series  of 
perplexities  and  dangers  which  will  render  the 
closing  days  of  February  and  the  commencing 
days  of  March,  1851,  a  curiosity  if  not  a  marvel, 
a  discredit  if  not  a  disgrace,  in  the  history  of 
Britain.  That  very  pandering  to  popular  clamour 
which,  if  the  clamour  had  been  rational  or  sincere, 
would  have  given  Lord  John  Russell  strength, 
has  proved  the  grand  source  of  his  weakness  and 
of  the  nation's  perplexities.  From  the  first  day  of 
the  session  everybody  thought  it  safe  to  snub  and 
thwart  the  "Durham-letter"  Ministry,  and  every 
step  of  their  own  procedure  sunk  them  deeper  in 
the  mire.  They  brought  in  a  measure  on  what 
they  affected  to  consider  or  tried  to  make  "  the 
great  question  of  the  day,"  which  had  the  merit 
of  uniting  verbal  irritation  with  practical  impo- 
tence, and  foUowcd  it  up  by  a  budget  which 
would  have  disgraced  a  stock-broker's  junior 
derk ;  then  came  a  renewed  series  of  broad  in- 
sults and  hair*s-breadth  escapes ;  and,  as  the  end 
of  the  first  act,  a  sudden  resignation,  forced  on,  not 
b^  outward  assault,  but  by  internal  weakness  and 
disorders,  induced  by  their  own  recklessness  and  im- 
morality. Next  came  attempts,  nearly  at  the  rate  of 
two  a-day,to  find  a  newGk>vemment  or  patch  up  the 
old,  all  frustrated  by  the  same  wretched  difficulty  of 
Lord  John's  own  setting  up,  and  against  which  he 
had  knocked  out  his  own  official  brains,  but 
attempts  also  bringing  out  the  consoling  and  hope- 
fid  truth  that  the  statesmen  of  every  party  in  the 
country  either  regard  the  "  Aggression"  delusion 
and  clamour  with  contempt,  or  would  deal  witJi  it 
only  after  calm  inquiry  and  deliberation.  And 
last  came  the  worst  of  all — ^a  reinstatement  of  the 
Russell  Ministry,  as  temporarily  inevitable,  but 
more  weak  and  less  respected  than  ever,  to  clear 
away  the  ^mess"  they  themselves  had  made,  to 
recommence  their  career  by  withdrawing  both  of 
their  "  great"  measures,  and  to  undergo  increased 


humiliations.  And  here  we  are,  within  a  few  days 
of  Easter,  commencing  the  fourth  month  of  a 
session  which  was  intended  to  have  been  by  this 
time  virtually  at  a  close — ^with  the  business  of  the 
country  yet  to  hegin^  and  with  a  Ministry  whose 
existence  is  worth  scarcely  twenty-four  hours' 
purchase! 

During  the  three  months  nothing  whatever  has 
been  settledf  save  one  thing — namely.  Lord  John 
RusselL  He  is  lamed  for  life ;  and,  worse  than 
all,  he  is  self-maimed.  With  a  smooth  sea  and  a 
patient  crew,  he  would  call  forth  that  wind  which, 
if  it  elevated  him  a  little  at  firsts  has  since 

*'  Blown  biin  transrerse,  ten  thousand  leagues  awry. 
Into  the  devious  air.*' 

As  soon  as  he  has  completed  the  not  very  cleanly 
work  which  alone  he  has  been  brought  back  to 
perform,  he  will,  in  all  human  probability,  be  seen 
I  no  more  among  British  statesmen.  We  could  have 
wished  to  him  a  fairer  death ;  with  ail  his  faults, 
this  is  no  exit  worthy  of  his  name  and  deeds.  But 
he  himself  made  the  bed  on  which  he  lies  a-dying, 
and  chose  the  manner  of  his  death.  Our  "  Com-* 
mander  of  the  Channel  Fleet"  has  not  sunk  by 
a  shot  from  the  enemy,  with  his  flag  flying — 
that  old  blue  and  buff  under  which,  though  it  has 
too  often  lagged  in  the  rear,  stout  men  have  fought 
and  great  battles  have  been  won.  Sailing  safely 
and  prosperously  onward,  it  pleased  him  to  get 
(spiritually)  drunk,  and  with  his  own  hand  to  haul 
down  the  flag  and  set  fire  to  the  brandy-cask. 

"  It  was  not  in  the  battle. 
No  tempest  gave  the  shock," 

— ^he  only  blew  himself  up.  It  is  some  conso- 
lation that  the  person  chiefly  injured  is  Lord 
John  himself.  The  whole  procedure,  since  the 
applying  of  the  match  on  the  4th  of  Novem* 
bier  (he  very  anxiously  denied  in  the  House 
the  other  day  that  it  was  the  5th),  to  the  ex- 
plosion on  the  2l8t  of  February,  has  been,  in  an 
emphatic  sense  and  a  most  unusual  degree,  the 
personal  work  of  the  Premier.  His  letter  to 
Bishop  Maltby,  although  it  pledged  the  Govern- 
ment to  a  particular  course,  not  only  implicitly 
but  expressly,  by  promising  that  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  should  be  instructed  to  prosecute,  if 
it  were  found  that  Dr.  Wiseman's  doings  were 
illegal,  was  notoriously  and,  we  may  say,  neces" 
sarily,  written  without  consultation  with  any  per* 
son  whatever — ^without  consultation,  we  woiJd  fain 
hope,  even  with  himself.  The  resignation  an- 
nounced to  a  rather  thinly-attended  Cabinet  meet- 
ing, on  the  evening  of  IViday  the  21st  February, 
was  quite  a  surprise  to  such  Ministers  as  happened 
to  be  present,  and  must  have  been  something  more 
than  a  surprise  to  those  who  were  not,  including 
Lord  Minto,  the  Premier's  father-in-law,  and  the 
venerable  President  of  the  Council,  whose  position 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Legislature  and  the  country, 
though  different,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Lord  John 
Russell  himself.  All  this  exhibits  a  self-sufficiency 
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rendering  the  Premier  peculiarly  and  chiefly  re- 
sponsible ;  but,  unhappily,  his  colleagaes,  though 
obvioosly  not  so  much  of  a  willing  mind  as  in  an 
unwise  generosity,  have  chosen  to  share  it  with 
him.  They  oonld  scarcely  have  avoided  acceding 
to  the  resignation,  or  even,  under  the  extraordinary 
circumstances,  refrained  from  retentlng  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  their  colleague  v^en  asked  to  resume 
office;  but  a  true  and  prescient  policy,  to  say 
nothing  of  principle,  would  have  required  them  to 
mark,  much  more  emphatically  than  ihey  have 
done,  their  non-complicity  in  the  Durham  letter, 
and  to  refuse  to  involve  themselves  in  its  oonse«- 
quencee.  The  tone  of  several  of  the  Ministers,  and 
especially  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  has  shown  plidnly 
that  they  have  been  dragged  along  with  reluctance ; 
but  that  scarcely  exhibits  them  in  a  better  position. 
We  can  admire  the  spirit,  and  admit  the  occasional 
necessity,  of  an'  adherence  to  a  ceitain  d^ee  to 
a  party  leader,  when  some  mistake  of  his  own  has 
got  him  into  difficulties ;  but  Lord  John's  mistake 
was  one  of  such  a  nature  and  magnitude,  that  prin- 
ciple and  policv  alike  forbade  its  being  condoned. 
We  cannot  understand,  and  never  will  assent  to, 
the  tactics  which  have  been  adopted  in  this  case,  of 
forsaking  principle  and  destroving  a  party  because 
one  man  had  committed  a  hemous  blunder.  Our 
Whig  friends  could  not  have  managed,  perhaps,  to 
lift  Lord  John  out  of  the  gutter ;  but  no  good  could 
come,  and  no  good  ha*  come,  and  no  good  will 
come,  of  their  lying  down  beside  him. 

Several  great  national  questions  have  been  mate- 
rially altered  in  tjieir  position  and  prospects  by 
the  events  and  revelations  of  the  recent  remark- 
able crisis.  And,  first  of  all,  how  stands  the  ques- 
tion of  Papal  Aggression,  out  of  which  the  crisis 
arose?  What  is  shown  by  the  new  tests  applied 
to  the  ascertaining  of  the  reality  and  the  rationality 
of  the  alleged  national  alarm  ?  Three  months  ago, 
when  the  storm  was  at  its  height,  we  took  courage 
to  declare  both  that  the  nation  was  noiao**  alarmed 
and  indignant**  as  it  suited  some  people  to  pretend, 
and  that  there  was  no  reasonable  ground  at  all  for 
either  alarm  or  indignation.  The  amount  of  tes- 
timony which  has  since  come  out  in  favour  of  our 
views  is  not  only  more  prompt  and  ample  than  we 
expected,  but,  seeing  the  difficulties  thence  arising 
as  regards  other  questions,  more  complete  and 
effective  than  we  hoped.  The  evidence  we  would 
offer,  either  that  the  excitement  at  first  was  not 
national,  or  else  that,  having  no  good  foundation, 
it  has  since  subsided,  is  simple  but  conclusive. 
The  very  source  of  the  weakness  and  difficulties  of 
the  Ministry  is,  that  they  threw  themselves  on  the 
current  of  this  alleged  national  feeling !  If  that 
feeling  had  been  real  and  well-founded,  it  would 
have  floated  them  on  to  fortune,  and  enabled  them 
to  do  almost  what  they  chose  on  other  questions. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  afflicted  them  with 
impotence;  and  their  attempting  to  carry  out  the 
alleged  national  feeling  is  the  main  or  sole  reason 
why,  on  every  other  question,  they  are  thwarted 
and  buffeted,  why  they  had  to  throw  tip  office, 
and  why  they  are  doubly  powerless  and  despised 
now  that  they  are  back.  Do  not  let  it  be  said 
that  all  this  arises  not  from  their  having  gone 


with  the  popular  feeling,  but  from  not  having 
done  so  with  sufficient  boldness  and  heartiness* 
All  the  htits  of  the  case  go  directly  against  any- 
such  hypothesis.    The  resistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment has  come  not  from  those  who  thought  the 
bill  went  too  &r,  but  from  those  who  thought  there 
should  be  no  bill  at  all.    When  the  bill  was  intro* 
dueed,  why  did  **  the  Bation,**  if  it  thought  it  insuf- 
ficienl^  not  rise  and  ask  for    more,  instead  of 
contentedly  seeing  the  Ministry  torn  to  pieces  by 
tiiose  who  thought  there  shoidd  be  no  bill  at  all  ? 
Ere  many  days  of  the  session  had  elapsed  it  had 
become  quite  plain  that  the  Russell  Ministry  weve 
the  only  party  in  the  Btate  at  all  able  or  inclined 
to  carry  any  measure  on  the  subject      Did  that 
bring  them  new  succour  and  strength  ?    Not  a  bit. 
When,  after  the  announcement  of  the  Budget,  the 
Ministry  were  af^parently  tottering  to  their  fall, 
the  public— and  especially  that  portion  of  it  (the 
London  district,  for  instance)  which  had  been 
loudest  in  declaring  that  throne,  religion,  and  laws 
were  all  in  danger  unless  sometliing  dreadful  were 
done  about  Dr.  Wiseman  and  the  Pope — dropped 
the  subject  altogether;  saw  nothing  else  in  the 
world  but  the  income-tax  and  the  window-duties ; 
and  called  lustily  for  the  dismissal  of  the  only 
Ministry  that  would  or  could  legislate  anti-pimally, 
and  (some  of  them)  for  the  instalment  in  office  of 
Messrs.  Hume  and  Oobden,  who  had  said,  in  the 
plainest  words,  that  thev  would  do  nothing  about 
the  Pope,  and  that  the  Aggression  was  a  humbug. 
The  Ministry  did  go  out;  and  it  was  only  the 
refosal  of  Lord  John  Bussell  to  unite  witJi  Bir 
James  Graham  and  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  con- 
dition of  dropping  all  attempts  at  legislation  on  the 
Aggression  subject  that  prevented  a  coalition  and 
a  strong  Ministry.    Did  the  country  call  out  in 
thankfulness  at  having  so  narrowly  escaped  so  great 
a  calamity  ?  The  only  feeling  it  snowed  was  regret, 
and  even  anger,  that  Lord  John  Russell's  **  obsti- 
nacy*' should  have  prevented  the  construction  of  a 
competent  Qovemment ;  and  the  Times,  previously 
the  leader  of  the  alarmists,  turned  furiously  the 
next  morning  (Feb.  26),  not  on  Sir  James  Graham 
for  having  proposed  to  treat  the  "  natural  alarms*' 
as  a  delusion,  and  the  Timet^  thunder  as  humbug, 
but  on  Lord  John  Russell  for  having  made  any 
difficulty  about  consenting  practically  to  the  same 
course !  ^  Lord  John  Russell,*'  growled  this  honest 
and  modest  journal,  'Ms  in  a  peculiar  and  personal 
manner  responsible  for  all  that  has  occurred  in  the 
last  few  weeks.    His  letter  gave  intennty  and 
naUonal  importance  to  the  anti^papal  agitation. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  strange  that  he  should 
have  been  the  sole  representative  of  the  Whig 
party  in  the  late  conferences  I     These  conferences 
could  lead  to  no  result  so  long  as  Lord  John 
brouffht  to  them  all  the  hindrances  and  faults  by 
which  he  had  forfeited  his  position  in  tiie  House 
of  Oommons.      It  was  too  much  to  suppose  that  a 
change  of  colleagues  would  relieve  him  from  the 
responsibility  of  his  own  blunders.  Perhaps  another 
leader  might  have  carried  the  Whig  Cabinet  success- 
fully through  the  session ;  perhaps  another  nego- 
tiator might  have  entered  into  terms  of  honourable 
alliance  with  statesmen  who  had  laid  aside  all  per- 
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floiud  oooBideratioiu  for  the  service  of  the  coantry. 
But  Lord  Johu  BoaeeU  bore  about  with  him  the 
reproach  of  wasted  influence  and  diminished  repu- 
iatliw."  In  briefer  but  not  plainer  terms,  the 
Minister  that  wrote  the  Durham  letter  had  by  that 
very  act  rendered  himself  the  most  unfit  leader  and 
negotiator,  and  the  statesmen  who  had  o£fered  to 
come  into  office  on  condition  of  ignorbg  and 
laughing  at  all  the  things  that  the  Times  md,  ac- 
eording  to  that  authority,  "  the  nation/'  had  been 
sa^dng  and  doing,  were  the  fittest  and  most  desir- 
able men  for  the  service  of  the  country !  How- 
ever, the  Time$  and  its  "  nation"  had  once  more 
to  put  np  with  the  zoan  whom  they  had  affected 
io  idolise  the  week  before,  and,  from  no  change 
in  him,  vilified  this.  And  what  was  the  fint 
thing  he  did  ?  To  cut  down  his  anti-papal  measure 
to  the  nearest  possible  thing  to  nothing-*-to  "  the 
shadow  of  a  shade."  And  what  followed?  Nothing 
at  all !  Lord  John  is  none  the  weaker  for  having 
made  his  measure  a  nonentity,  and  would  have  been 
a  vast  deal  stronger  if  be  had  had  no  measure 
at  all — which,  of  course,  means  also  having 
had  no  letter.  Now,  we  ask,  is  such  a  history 
consistent  with  the  allegation  that  the  nation  was 
roused  to  indignation  and  determination  to  a  de- 
gree vdthout  precedent,  or  consistent  with  any- 
thing but  a  simulated  and  a  hollow  agitation? 
Pat  the  Reform  Bill,  or  Com4aw  Repeal,  or 
any  similar  measure,  on  behalf  of  which  the 
country  was  really  concerned,  in  place  of  the 
Aggression  Question,  and  say  if  such  things  could 
have  happened.  If  a  Minister  had  written  a  letter 
in  18S1  in  favonr  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and 
broQght  in  a  measure,  would  the  country  have 
stood  by  quiet  or  laughing  while  he  was,  on  ao- 
oonnt  of  his  having  so  done,  being  buffeted  and 
^eoled? 

These  things,  howevw,  have  come  to  pass,  not 
merely  because  the  agitation  was  in  great  part 
unreal,  but  also  because  it  was  in  still  greater  part 
mistaken;  and  because  the  mistake  has  become 
visible  aa  people  have  grown  cooler  and  ap- 
pvoadied  nearer  the  object  Among  the  positions 
we  maintained  three  months  ago,  when  we  dare- 
say sone  of  our  readers  thought  us  very  silly  and 
presumptuous,  if  not  absolutely  Popish,  was,  that 
the  aoHsaUed  "  Aggression"  not  only  ought  not,  but 
could  not  be  legislated  against  '*  These  things," 
we  said,  ^are  too  subtle  for  laws  and  penalties." 
This  is  now  made  apparent  by  almost  all  that  has 
been  said,  or  attempted  to  be  done,  in  Parliament 
The  speeches  have  had  almost  notldng  to  do  with 
''  the  Aggression ;"  and  the  measure  has  very  little 
connexion  with  the  Aggression,  and  none  at  all 
with  the  speeches.  The  discussions  have  ranged 
over  the  whole  subject  of  Popery,  in  all  its  bear- 
ingsi,  spiritual,  social,  and  political ;  but  very  little 
labour  has  been  directed^and  that  little  quite 
unsttooessfully — ^to  show  that  the  thing  recently/ 
donCj  and  out  of  which  the  whole  hubbub  arose, 
imparted  new  force  to  any  bad  tendency  that  does 
or  may  exist  in  the  Romish  religion.  Nobody 
has  shown  that  the  Pope  has  acquired  more  power 
from  the  change  of  vicars-apostolic  into  bishops, 
nor  even  disproved  that  he  YsBalost  power.    No- 


body has  shown  how  twelve  territorial  districts  are 
more  dangerous  than  eight ;  nor  how  the  govern- 
ment of  any  Ohurch  is  to  be  carried  on  without 
territorial  divisions  of  «om6  size  or  number ;  nor 
who  are  to  fix  the  sixse  or  number  save  those  whom 
alone  it  concerns;  nor  how  the  Papists  are  to 
have  bishops  at  all  if  not  appointed  in  the  way 
that  Dr.  Wiseman  and  his  suffragans  have  been 
appointed ;  nor  what  man  has  lost  a  farthing  of 
his  revenue,  or  a  feather  of  his  dignity,  or  an  iota 
of  his  liberty,  during  the  six  monflis  that  the 
Romish  bishops  have  wielded  all  their  powers  and 
dignities. 

A  new  position,  however,  has  been  taken  in 
saying  that  the  change  will  injuriously  affect  the 
BngUsh  Oatholics  themselves,  who  are  British  sub- 
jects, and  thus  to  thai  extent  affect  the  State.  Bo 
it  seems  that  all  this  exclaiming  against  Popery 
and  flabbergasting  of  Dr.  Wiseman,  or,  as  Milton 
expressed  it  of  die  No-Popery  agitation  and  the 
peccant  ci^dinal  of  hie  days,  ''  all  this  careering 
with  spear  in  rest^  and  thundering  upon  the  steel- 
cap  of  Bellarmine,"  is  out  of  love  and  regard  to 
the  Papists  themselves !  We  must  save  them,, 
for  one  thing,  from  "  the  canon  law."  A  vast  deal 
of  palpable  nonsense  has  been  spoken  about  the 
canon  law,  and  yet  nobody  has  told  us  what  it  is. 
This  we  know,  tiiat  the  canon  law,  whatever  it  is^ 
has  long  existed  in  Ireland,  and  that  none  of  the 
instances  against  it  have  been  drawn  thence.  Then 
we  are  told  that  we  must  protect  the  Papists  from 
'^synodical  action" — from  such  ukases  as  that 
issued  from  Thurles.  Now  we  say  in  reply  to  all 
this,  that  from  canon  law  and  synodical  action, 
and  all  other  acts  of  priestly  rule,  our  Papist  fel- 
low-countrymen must  just  protect  themselves. 
We  released  them  from  their  political  thraldom — 
we  are  neither  bound  nor  able  to  release  them 
from  their  eeclesiastioal.  We  released  them  from 
what  was  compulsorily  imposed  on  them — ^what 
they  voluntarily  submit  to  is  beyond  our  power. 
Moreover,  if  u/e  insist  on  releasing  thwn  from  eccle- 
siastical thraldom  against  their  wills,  may  they  not 
offer  to  perform  the  same  service  for  some  of  our- 
selves ? 

But  not  only  has  all  tliis  talk  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Aggression^t  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  measure.  The  eountry  and  the  Legislature 
have  been  talking  about  canon  law  and  synodical 
action  for  months;  and  after  Lord  John  Russell 
fully  and  solemnly  elaborated  these  topics  in  his 
introductory  speech,  the  measure  leaves  them  un- 
touched I  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  do 
otherwise  without  a  violation  of  religious  liberty 
so  gross  as  would  have  made  obvious  to  the 
blindest  the  dangerous  principles  on  which  so 
many  of  us  have  ^n  proceeding.  This  is  the 
real  reason,  and  the  alleged  one  only  gives  it 
clearness  and  strength.  It  is  said  that  Ireland 
presents  an  insuperable  difficulty.  Now,  why? 
The  Romish  Ohurch  has  long  existed  in  Ireland 
in  its  fully-developed  state,  with  canon  law  and 
synodical  action  complete,  and  the  evil  fruita 
thence  arising  must  there  exist  in  rankest  abun- 
dance; and  there,  of  course,  is  the  check  and 
remedy  most  required.    One  piece  of  fruit  only 
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has  been  oddaoed — ^the  Synod  of  TlHirles,  and  its 
vile  anti-educational  resolutions.  T^liy  not  put 
down  that?  Because,  on  the  same  principle,  you 
may  put  down  all  the  other  "  synods**  and  similar 
bodies  in  the  three  kingdoms,  who  have  con- 
demned almost  unanimously  what  the  Thnrles 
priests  censured  oidy  by  a  majority  of  one.  How 
punish  the  Popish  Ardibishop  of  Armagh  for  in- 
tolerance, when  you  pay  20,0002.  a-year  to  the 
Protestant  archbishop  of  the  same  place,  who  in 
that  respect  has  long  preceded  and  far  outdone 
him  ?  Bo  that  one  reason  why  Ireland  is  a  diffi- 
culty is,  that  all  that  the  alarmists  denounce  as 
unconstitutional,  and  illegal,  and  dangerous,  has 
long  existed  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
without  question,  and  if  not  without  harm,  with 
no  more  liarm  than  arises  from  the  same  measure 
of  religious  freedom  in  the  possession  of  Protestant 
Churches. 

All  that  the  Bill  now  proposes  to  do  is  to  pro- 
hibit the  Romish  prelates,  under  the  penalty  of 
1002.,  from  calling  themselves  by  the  name  of  the 
district  where  they  officiate,  or  by  the  name  of  any 
other  place  in  the  three  kingdoms.  There,  too, 
the  case  of  Ireland  furnished  a  necessity  for  an 
extensive  change,  and  should  have  furnished  a 
reason  for  entire  omission.  The  clauses  in  the 
original  Bill  invalidating  deeds  and  bequests  where 
the  diocesan  name  of  a  Romish  bishop  occurs  are 
to  be  withdrawn,  because  they  would  cause  con- 
fusion and  injury  in  Ireland,  where  all  sorts  of 
deeds  have  been  executed  in  disregard  of  the 
clause  in  the  Elmancipation  Act,  which  prohibits 
the  use  of  the  names  of  places  in  use  by  Establish- 
ment prelates.  In  short,  the  Bill  has  been  muti- 
lated in  order  to  protect  deliberate  breaches  of  the 
only  similar  law  already  in  existence !  This  is 
another  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  legislating  at  all 
on  the  subject,  and  tells  as  much  against  the  shred 
of  the  Bill  that  is  left  as  against  the  mass  that  is 
wisely  removed. 

But  though  the  Bill  is  now  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance as  to  actual  enactment,  it  still  comprises 
and  sanctions  a  dangerous  principle.  The  clause 
in  the  Emancipation  Act  prohibiting  the  use  of 
names  already  in  use  might  be  justifiable  on  the 
ground  of  preventing  useless  offence  and  confu- 
sion, although  it  would  have  been  quite  as  justi- 
fiable to  prohibit  the  custom  adopted  by  the  Scot- 
tish dissenters  of  calling  their  Presbyteries  by  the 
same  name  as  those  of  the  Establishment.  But  the 
present  Bill  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  there 
shall  be  no  disaenHng  bishops  at  all— that  all 
episcopal  dissenters,  whether  Protestant  or  Papist, 
are  thmgs  prohibited.  A  Free  Church  of  England 
could  only  exist  with  *^  maimed  rites."  That  the 
dissenters  in  esse  and  in  posse  should  support  such 
a  species  of  legislation  is  a  mistake  which  we  hope, 
but  hardly  expect^  that  the  present  generation  of 
them  will  not  live  to  repent 

We  may  add  that  this  practically  impotent  but 
prospectively  mischievous  measure  possibly  comes 
in  the  way  and  the  place  of  some  really  needed 


and  rational  legislation.  We  are  bv  no  means 
certain  that  noleg^lation  is  desirable,  having  a 
bearing  on  some  parts  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastical  systems — such  as  death-bed  bequests, 
religious  houses,  and  life-vows.  There  might  have 
been  inquiry,  what,  if  anything,  is  needed  in  these 
respects,  and  the  needful  thing  might  have  been 
done ;  but  the  present  plan  is  to  proceed  without 
inquiry,  and  to  do  nothing  but  irritate  and  insult. 
We  would,  then,  have  struck  against  realities — as 
it  is,  we  but  "  saw  the  intrenchant  air." 

Compelled  to  write  and  print  while  the  amended 
Budget  is  nightly  expected,  and  the  whole  results 
of  the  crisis  not  fully  evolved,  we  must  leave  un- 
touched several  of  the  most  important  questions 
affected  by  recent  changes.  But  two  questions 
have  undergone  so  great  a  change  in  position  as, 
in  one  sense,  to  be  capable  of  being  spoken  of  as 
settled. 

Protection,  long  since  moribund  as  a  principle, 
has  suffered  deadi,  or  perhaps  we  might  say 
inflicted  suicide,  as  a  party.  The  Protectionists 
were  twice  offered  power,  and  twice  declined, 
avowedly  on  the  ground  that  they  have  *' scarcely 
a  single  man"  competent  to  take  a  share  in  a 
Oovemment  This  is  sufficient  of  itself;  but  a 
stronger  reason  lay  behind,  in  the  conviction  that 
the  country  would  not  have  remained  patient  for  a 
week  had  it  come  to  look  on  a  Protectionist 
Ministry  as  a  serious  possibility,  but  would  have 
shouted,  in  tones  not  to  be  mistaken  nor  disobeyed, 
«Off,  Stanley,  off  r 

The  extension  of  the  franchise  is  a  thing  now 
settled  to  be  done,  and  even  the  time  for  moJking  a 
beginning  is  fixed.  Lord  John  Russell's  pledge 
to  bring  in  a  measure  next  session  is  not  now  of 
great  positive  value,  seeing  that  Lord  John  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  puissant  Minister  in  1852 ;  but  Sir 
James  Gr^am,  the  proximate,  and,  so  far  as  can 
at  present  be  seen,  only  other  possible  Minister,  is 
scarcely  less  explicitly  pledged  to  a  similar  course. 
A  great  difficultv  in  advocating  extension  of  the 
franchise  has  hitherto  been,  that  the  principle  was 
not  favoured  by  any  statesman  or  party  whom  the 
public  had  come  to  look  on  as  a  competent  or 
likely  man  for  office.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  launch  forward  which  the  question 
must  have  received,  among  so  very  **  practical"  a 
people  as  ourselves,  by  its  having  now  beconie 
plain  that  the  only  possible  Ministry  is  one  pledged 
to  a  New  Reform  Bill. 

In  a  single  sentence  let  us  indicate  a  more 
general  result  of  the  recent  imbro^Uo,  and  the 
revelations  it  forced  out  Politics,  properly  so 
called,  have  once  more  received  life  and  earnest- 
ness; the  days  of  fiddle-faddle  are  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  soon  men  will  again  be  striving  in 
earnest  for  things  worth  striving  for.  At  last  we 
can  fix  the  date  of  ''the  good  time  coming:"  we 
predict  that  it  will  commence  in  1852,  and  the 
blame  be  our  own  if  we  do  not  make  cleaner  and 
quicker  work  this  time ! 
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Bom  pougla^';  oTy  Sketches  qf  a  Country  Parish. 
Being  ike  Autobiography  qf  a  Scotch  Mimster*s 
Daughter.  ByS.!R.M*  2  vols.  Lcmdon:  Smith 
and  £lder. 

Amosq  the  high-pitched  tales  written  expressly  to 
illTistrate,  or  rather  to  settle  (in  the  opinion  of  the 
respective  authors),  heyond  gainsayer's  reach,  the 
great  social  and  theological  questions  of  our  day, 
"  Rose  Douglas**  meets  us  with  a  homely  look  and 
a  familiar  tone,  for  her  story  is  one  of  humhle  and 
private  life,  with  its  ordinary  trials  and  real  diffi- 
culties— the  death  of  parents,  the  unkindness  of 
relatives,  and  the  necessities  of  exertion,  not  to  say 
endurance,  which  beset  the  young  and  poor.  The 
Minister's  Daughter  speaks  as  might  he  expected 
of  a  Scottish  manse  and  parish,  hereby  recalling 
**  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland  of  Sunnyside  ;'*  yet  not 
only  does  the  preface  inform  us  that  tlie  MS.  was 
almost  written  and  laid  aside  long  before  that  still 
popular  work  appeared,  but  the  course  of  the  story 
bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the  engaging 
qnnster.  Both  narrators  start  from  the  same 
pointy  a  north-country  minister*s  fireside ;  but  their 
lines  diverge  wider  and  wider  as  the  tales  pro- 
gress, though  the  same  ancestral  faith  and  cheer* 
ful  wisdom  cast  their  lights  upon  them  till  they 
reach  far  different  goals.  Artistically  considered, 
the  story  of  ^  Rose  Douglas**  is  unusually  simple  in 
both  plot  and  construction.  An  only  and  mother- 
less girl — ^brought  up  by  a  gentle  and  unworldly 
yet  pious  and  studious  &ther,  who  kept  the  wife 
of  hk  youth's  place  vacant  in  heart  and  home, 
and,  in  his  latter  years.  Cut  down  a  tree  which 
obscured  his  view  of  her  grave,  whose  dwelling 
stood  hard  by  his  church  in  the  centre  of  the  wild 
moorland  parish  in  which  he  was  the  faithfol  and 
well-beloved  pastor  of  a  flock,  like  most  of  Scot- 
land's Pre8b}rterian  peasantry,  rudtic  in  manners 
and  frugal  of  life,  but  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the 
peculiar  theology  and  history  of  their  Church 
— ^the  death  of  her  £ftther,  in  her  eighteenth  year, 
leaves  Rose  a  poorly-portioned  orphan,  on  which 
a  family  of  rather  unamiable  relations,  who  had 
g^wn  rich  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  take  her 
to  bo  useful  at  their  house  in  Glasgow.  Under 
ihe  imited  burdens  of  usefulness  and  dependance 
poor  Rose  strives  and  struggles  to  live  for  some 
time,  till  the  sister  of  a  young  clergyman  appointed 
to  succeed  her  father  seeks  her  out,  at  the  combined 
request  of  the  said  young  minister  and  his  maiden 
cousins,  at  whose  house  she  had  once  met  him  in 
her  native  parish.  Her  acqudntance  with  the 
Campbells,  as  this  family  is  called,  turns  the 
balance  of  Rose's  fortunes.  With  their  assist- 
ance she  obtains  employment  as  a  governess  in  the 
house  of  a  most  originally  quiet  widow,  where 
teaching  four  little  dbildren  through  various  do* 
mestic  reforms  and  adventures,  and  the  progress 
of  a  singularly  rational  wooing,  goes  on  for  another 
vear.  Marriage  and  death,  in  the  meantime,  are 
busy  in  young  Campbell's  home.  All  pleasant 
and  peacefiil  as  it  was,  and  with  his  mother's  last 


blessing  still  in  their  memory,  a  sober  wedding,  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  takes  place  at 
the  house  of  his  married  sister;  and  the  young 
minister  and  his  bride  return  to  her  father's  manse. 
Such  is  the  warp  of  the  story,  a  few  and 
chequered  threads,  but  wrought,  nevertheless,  in 
a  woof  of  scenes  and  characters  which,  whether 
serious  or  comic,  are  described  with  natural  truth 
and  graphic  minuteness.  The  progress  of  her 
father's  decline,  the  solitary  young  girl  marvelling 
that  he  did  not  awake  from  what  she  believed  a 
sleep  in  his  easy  chair,  as  the  stormy  night  dark- 
ened down  in  the  manse  parlour,  till  sti*ange  fear 
came  upon  her  and  she  found  that  sleep  was  death, 
become  realities  as  we  read.  Young  Campbell 
bringing  the  bunch  of  snowdrops  from  her  own 
garden-bed  under  the  sweetbriar  hedge  to  where 
Rose  govemessed  and  worked,  and  her  rich  aunt, 
in  that  lady's  own  phrase,  *' washed  her  hands  of 
her,"  through  the  smoke  and  fog  of  Gla<  gow'a 
winter,  is  a  touch  of  genuine  poetiy ;  but  it  is 
in  sketching  the  country  originals  of  her  heroine's 
native  parish  that  the  authoress  excels.  The  fol- 
lowing picture  of  a  wedded  pair,  though  not  the 
best  in  the  volume,  will  have  entertainment  for 
most  readers  : — 

**  About  two  miles  from  the  mante,  close  to  the  public 
road,  was  a  small,  neat,  two*8toried  house,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  well-kept  garden,  with  a  field  adjoining  it  A 
little  green  gate  and  a  'grayelled  path,  bordered  on  each 
side  with  a  sweetbriar  hedge,  belonged  to  it.  Everything 
was  in  high  order  about  the  place.  The  pipes  on  the  walls 
and  the  barrels  for  receiving  the  water  which  ran  from 
them  were  freshly  painted ;  the  door  was  a  bright  green» 
and  the  little  brass  knocker  shone  like  gold.  Not  a  weed 
disgraced  the  flower  and  vegetable  beds.  The  interior  of 
the  house  was  quite  as  orderly*.  No  spot  was  ever  seen  on 
the  whitewashed  lobby  or  staircase ;  dust  was  a  thing  un- 
known there,  even  in  the  darkest  corners;  and  the  kitchen, 
with  its  tins  and  saucepans,  was  as  bright  as  a  furnishing- 
ironmonger's  shop.  It  was  evident,  at  a  glance,  that  chil- 
dren were  strangers  there Now  the  owner  of  this 

desirable  property  was  a  middle-aged  (to  speak  correctly, 
we  should  say  elderly)  spinster.  She  had  innerited  it  from 
her  father,  a  retired  grocer  of  some  wealth,  who  had  pur- 
chased a  little  land  in  his  native  parish  at  a  low  rate,  and 
built  a  house  upon  it.  It  was  a  handsome,  respectable 
house,  as  I  have  said  ;  and  there  he  and  his  daughter.  Miss 
Babby,  had  lived  for  many  years.  It  was  strange  that, 
being  a  kind  of  heiress,  she  was  suffered  to  remain  so  long 
unmarried ;  but  Babby  had  her  own  share  of  pride,  and 
thought  few  entitled  to  address  her.  Besides,  Babby,  like 
our  friend  the  doctor,  was  remarkably  unprepossessing  in 
her  person.  Her  figure  was  lanky  and  angular;  more 
masculine  than  feminine  in  its  outlines.  Her  features  were 
very  plain,  and  no  one  could  overlook  the  appearance  of  a 
beard.  She  had  long  U^tn  to  wearing  caps  and  a  front, 
event  before  the  doctor  came  to  the  parish ;  but  nobody 
knew  exactly  the  date  of  her  age,  as  she  was  born  during 
her  father's  residence  in  Glasgow.  In  addition  to  all  these, 
it  must  be  confessed,  serious  drawbacks,  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  take  snuff,  and  was  of  a  peevish,  avaricious  dis- 
position. Her  father  had  been  dead  for  several  years,  and 
Babby  had  succeeded  to  all  the  property,  including  a  hand- 
some sum  of  money,  lent  out  on  good  interest  and  on  the 
best  security.  She  was  an  independent,  nay,  more,  a  rich 
woman. 

**  It  was  on  this  spinster  and  her  comfortable  property 
that  our  calculating  doctor's  regards  were  fixed.  While 
he  left  unheeded  the  yoanger  and  more  blooming  portion 
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of  the  Deighboorhood,  he  was  wannly  attracted  by  the 
evidences  of  wealth  which  surrounded  Miss  Babby.  Thev 
threw  a  halo  round  her  which  not  all  the  beauty  on  earth 
could  have  presented  to  the  doctor's  imagination.  But 
what  prospect  had  he  of  erer  being  connected  with  them  ? 
'fliere  seemed  little  in  reality.  Miss  Babbv  seldom  mixed 
in  society,  except  when  she  shut  up  her  noose  for  a  few 
days  CTery  year,  and  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  her 
mother's  relations  in  her  native  town.  She  was  also  shy 
of  new  acquaintances ;  and  though  the  doctor  occasionally 
saw  her  in  his  journeys  past  her  gate,  it  was  in  such  a 
fleeting  manoer  that  he  had  barely  time  to  lift  his  hat  and 
politely  (at  least  as  politely  as  he  could)  salute  her.  She 
herself  did  not  seem  to  court  his  further  intimacy,  and  she 
was  never  ill.  There  would  hire  been  some  chance  if  this 
had  taken  place ;  for  a  medical  man  attending  npon  a  patient 
has  good  opportunities,  if  he  can  avail  himself  of  them,  while 
the  heart  is  softened  by  sickness  and  perhaps  filled  with  a 
sort  of  gratitude  to  himself.  The  case  was  hopeless.  Even 
Miss  Babby's  servant  never  complained  of  illness ;  that, 
indeed,  would  have  been  tantamount  to  an  instant  dismissal. 
But  our  doctor  did  not  despair.  At  last»  his  patience  was 
rewarded.  Miss  Babby,  for  ihe  second  time  in  her  life  (the 
first  was  at  her  birth),  required  a  doctor.  She  had  missed 
a  foot  in  descending  a  ladder  in  one  of  her  out-houses, 
where  she  had  been  looking  for  eggs,  and  had  fractured  her 
leg.  Her  terrified  servant  had  in  vain  attempted  to  lift  her, 
and,  shocked  at  the  groans  which  the  movement  produced, 
hurried  away  in  search  of  the  doctor.  His  lodging  was 
fortunately  not  far  off.  She  burst  into  his  room,  breathless 
nnd  overcome,  where  he  was  sitting— his  rounds  for  the 
day  over— prepared  to  enjoy  himself  over  his  tea.  The 
tray  was  before  him,  and  hie  was  just  sugaring  his  first  cop. 
The  doctor  stared  at  the  intruder,  whom  he  hardly  knew. 

" '  Come  awa',  come  awa',  doctor !'  she  exclaimed.  '  For 
Ood's  sake,  dinna  sit  glowrin'  there !  Miss  Babby's  faun 
frae  a  ladder,  and  as  sure's  death  I  think  she's  killed !' 

"  The  doctor  was  up  and  oif  in  a  minute.  The  opportunity 
was  at  last  come  which  he  had  s5  long  looked  for.  I  need 
not  say  he  congratulated  himself." 

How  the  courtship  began  from  that  day ;  how 
the  first  assault  on  Miss  Babby's  heart  was  made 
by  the  doctor  in  renunciation  of  all  charges ;  how 
he  carried  on  the  siege  by  retailing  news  and  pre- 
scribing gratuitously ;  how  his  comings  and  goings 
were  watched  by  his  neighbours  till  it  was  publicly 
^  known  that  Miss  Babby  had  surrendered,  and  their 
wedding-ceremonies  were  closed  by  what  the  lady 
termed  "a  tea-handling"  at  her  own  house,  is 
related  with  equal  spirit;  and  we  might  ouote 
some  dozen  portraits  no  less  life-like  from  **  Bose 
Douglas.'*  As  a  composition,  the  novel  is  not 
without  faults  of  style,  but  they  are  such  as  time  and 
literary  practice  will,  we  trust,  amend ;  for  though 
the  mask  of  age  is  cleverly  assumed  and  becom- 
ingly worn  by  the  fair  author,  we  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  there  is  many  a  year  between  her 
and  gray  hairs,  and  we  hope  to  see  manv  a  worthy 
successor  to  the  "Minister's  Daughter  from  her 
pen. 

The  Siege  of  Damaseue,    A  SUiorieal  Bomance. 
By  Jambs  I^'isbet.    London :  John  Chapman. 

LrrTLB  boys  and  little  girls,  as  they  amuse  them- 
selves by  turning  the  nursery  into  a  desert  island, 
to  enact  therein  the  parts  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
Man  Friday,  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  their 
special  diversion  was  farthest  from  the  thoughts 
of  the  great  De  Foe  when  he  penned  his  immortal 
work.  In  his  day  unorthodox  traetswere  more  peril- 
ous than  now,  when  every  hour  **  sends  forth  a  new 
one  f  and  accordingly  he  hit  up6n  the  ingenious 
expedi^t  of  propagating  in  a  pleasing  tale  those 


peculiar  religious  opinions  of  his  to  be  met  with 
in  his  hero's  soliloqiiies  and  dialogues  with  poor 
Friday  (who  makes  but  a  sorry  fight  of  it  by  the 
way),  and  in  the  puritanical  conversation  between 
Will  Atkiiis  and  his  dusky  bride. 

Now  Mr.  James  Nisbet  has  acted  precisely 
upon  the  same  principle.  Boiling  over  with 
doubts  and  theories  too  mighty,  too  momentous 
to  be  stitched  up  and  contained  within  the  limits 
of  an  ordinary  pamphlet,  he  wisely  resolved  to 
adopt  some  securer  safety-valve.  Though  there 
waa  much  of  wisdom  in  the  resolve,  there  haa 
been  shown  but  little  of  cunning  in  the  execution, 
and  less  of  taste  in  the  selection  of  time,  place,  or 
personagpes  requisite  for  the  exposition  of  his 
peculiar  ideas. 

Now  "  Robinson  Crusoe"  is  pre-eminently  amus* 
ing.  We  should  feel  some  reluctance  in  predicating 
the  reverse  of  ''  The  Siege  of  Damascus,"  did  we 
not  feel  persuaded  that  its  author  would  prefer 
being  altogether  and  honestly  damned  to  having 
the  sentence  contained  in  this  objectionable,  it 
may  be,  but  highly  poetical  term,  doled  out  to 
him  by  homoeopathic  doses  of  &int  praise.  No; 
by  turns  a  Pyrrhonist,  by  turns  an  Eclectic,  Mr. 
Nisbet,  as  the  work  before  us  but  too  sadly  testi* 
fiee,  has  been  long  a  wanderer,  without  guide  or 
compass,  in  the  dreary  realms  of  Doubt.  That 
Mr.  Nisbet  possesses  a  fair  average  of  talent, 
united  to  much  reflection,  aided  by  some  reading 
and  research,  there  is  ample  evidence  in  the  pages 
before  us.  He  deems  himself,  we  presume,  a  phi- 
losopher ;  but  let  him  remember  that  one  of  the 
wisest  amid  them  all  lays  down  that  ''  a  little 
philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to  atheism,  but 
depth  in  philoeophy  bringeth  men's  minds  about 
to  reason.'*  We  speak  in  terms,  not  of  suspicion, 
but  friendly  warning. 

Mr.  Nisbet  must  bear  the  blame  of  our  delaying 
so  long  to  notice  his  romance-^gud  romance* 
Hb  story  may  be  said  to  be  written  in  paren- 
theses. An  incident  occurs  in  gurgite  vasto  of 
polemic  mysticism,  either,  as  it  may  be,  of  peril  in 
the  wilderness  or  Arab  onslaught;  and  ere  we 
have  well  unclosed  our  weary  eyes  and  flatter  our- 
selves that  the  rubbish  is  cleared  away  and  the 
piece  about  to  commence,  when-^presto  I — ^those 
horrid  Moslemin  will  shout  **  Allah  Acbar  T  and, 
worse  still,  will  slit  the  weazands  of  all  who 
object  on  principle  to  such  battle-cry.  Where- 
upon our  author,  seising  the  self-given  clue,  and 
striking  the  spurs  into  his  favourite  hobbv,  starts 
off— ««  una  diece  cmne^ — in  this  style.  \^- e  must 
inform  our  readers  that  scarcely  a  page  can  be  hit 
on  where  "  We  take  occasion  to  say  a  tew  (Heaven 
help  us  I)  words  on  this  subject"  do  not  practically, 
if  not  literally,  occur. 

"  They  scorned  to  say,  f  There  is  one  Ood,  and  Mahom<<' 
med  is  his  apostle ;'  and  accordingly,  on  the  cruel  prin- 
ciples of  the  Moslems,  instant  death  was  their  reward. 
Thus  many  martyrs  were  daily  made.  It  is  a  pitiful  con- 
sideration, that  all  religions  seem  to  hare  indulged  in 
persecution.  Indeed,  the  most  refined  in  theory  have  heen 
the  most  cruel  in  practioe.  IdolabMfs  have  been  as  good 
angels  to  humanity  in  comparison  with  theists.  We  take 
occasion  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  suhject.  All  distin- 
guished nations  seem  to  hare  possessed  some  religious 
system,  WhUe  every  pec^le  hate,  imagined  that  their  own 
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wm  tlM  best,  if  doI  Um  oaJy  true  one.  YeC»  at  it  has  been 
icfluffkcd  long  ago  by  numy  phikMophan,  polythaiam, 
wldch  law  no  inconaiateiicy  in  the  atrange  goda  of  forcigneriy 
waa  generally  tolerant  and  hnoMne  towarda  unbelievera. 
Menolheiani,  bowerer,  haa  been  at  all  tinea  jealona,  fierce, 
and  intolerant.  Jew%  Magiana^  Cbriatiana,  M oalema,  have 
crer  by  toma  pefsecated  and  forced,  by  fire  and  aword, 
tbe  boidera  of  another  faitb  to  renounce  It  and  be  conrarted 


to 


own. 
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We  are  merciful  towards  Mr.  Niebet  in  omit- 
ting the  remainder  of  bis  long  tirade.  He  profes 
oyermnch ;  and  the  sabseqnent  disclaimer  he  00 
hximbly  subjoins  serves  as  but  a  feeble  riiield  against 
his  potent  shails.  The  giants  he  crtateo  are  over 
strong  for  the  wall  he  kindly  rwfv  for  the  demo« 
lition  of  their  brains. 

And  now  for  the  ronukoce  itself.  It  is  founded 
on  a  slender  and  somewhat  insignificant  episode  of 
the  first  siege  of  Damascus^  when  that  proud  and 
priest-ridden  dty,  the  glory  of  Syria,  the  supposed 
Eden,  with  its  far-£un^  streams  the  Pharphiu*  and 
Abana,  fell  a  prey  before  the  conquering  Arab. 
Mr.  Nisbet  informs  us,  in  his  preface,  that  he  has 
based  his  work  **  on  the  story  of  Eudocia  in  Ock- 
ley's  *  History  of  the  Saracens.'  Long  ago,  Qib- 
bon,  in  the  'Decline  and  Fall/  made  the  tale 
better  known  to  the  learned."  Now  the  stories  are 
identical.  Gibbon  adopted  the  narrative  of  Ockley 
blindly  and  implicitly,  as  haa  done  Mr.  Nisbet 
The  latter,  who  would  &in  persuade  us  that  no 
phase  in  Oriental  annals  is  to  him  a  mystery, 
should  be  less  chary  in  his  estimate  of  the  worth 
of  the  information  conveyed  **  to  the  learned  "  by 
the  authors  he  cites.  He  knows,  or  should  know, 
that "  the  learned  "  utterly  repudiate  Ockley  as  an 
authority.  Since  his  daysy  the  stride  in  Oriental 
literature,  and  consequently  in  Oriental  history, 
has  been  immense.  We  will,  with  Mr.  Nisbet*s 
permission,  narrate  the  groundwork  of  his  romance 
in  OUT  own  way,  premising  that  we  take  our  facts 
from  the  "  Anecdotes  Arabes  et  Musulmanes,*'  a 
book  generally  ascribed  to  M.  Langl^%  the  eminent 
Oriental  scholar,  who  published  (inter  aliaS  an 
abridged  transUtion  of  the  Nigkistan  of  Aodal 
GhafiGeir*  an  author  of  great  authority  in  aught 
relating  to  Eastern  history,  as  is  evidenoed  by  hb 
preface,  wherein  he  quotes  no  less  than  twenty- 
nine  historians  either  Arabic  or  Persian.  We  will 
not  bear  too  heavily  on  Mr.  Nisbet,  else,  as  he 
throws  down  the  gauntlet  to  "  the  learned,"  might 
we  refer  him  to  the  "  Taw4rikh  Dimishk'*  (ffis* 
tories  of  Damascus),  by  Ibn  As4kir.  However, 
to  our  tale. 

Treachery  had  completed  what  fanaticism,  on 
the  one  side,  had  well-nigh  accomplished,  what,  on 
the  other,  fanaticism,  the  dark  ally  of  patriot- 
ism, had  long  held  doubtful — ^the  fall  of  Damas- 
cus. But  terms  were  granted.  Three  days  were 
accorded  the  unhappy  remnant  who  escaped 
the  first  fiiry  of  the  victors  to  seek,  under  the 
guidance  of  Thomas,  son-in-law  of  the  Emperor 
(Heraclius),  some  mountain  refuge.  Such  refuge 
they  found,  and  would  have  retained  unharmed 
but  for  the  following  iaeident.  A  citiien  of 
Dunascin  had  been  captured  without-side  the 
walls  during  the  continuance  of  the  siegpe,  and 
oonducted  brfore  Galedi  the  redoubted  chief  of 


the  Arab  forces.  ^  And  who  art  thou  ?*  inquired 
the  leader.  The  prisoner's  reply  smacks  of  the 
graphic  terseness  of  the  young  Nerval  and  Mutius 
Scflsvola.  "I  am  a  gentleman  of  quality;  my 
name  Jonas.  On  the  point  of  espousing  my  be- 
trothed, who  loves  me  as  I  love  her,  her  parents 
refuse,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  crown  our  bliss  ; 
we  agfee  to  elope — ^my  capture  has  disconcerted 
all  omr  designs.  An  you  kill  me  not,  affliction 
will  close  my  career.'*  ''  As  closed  it  shall  be,** 
replies  Caled,  who  recked  little  of  sentiment,  *  if 
thou  refuse  to  embrace  Moslemism ;  do  that,  and, 
the  town  onoe  taken,  the  beloved  one  is  thine." 
AveugU pen*  9a  fa$ti<m^  as  our  faithful  chronicler 
informs  us,  said  Jonas  becomes  willing  as  Barkis, 
swears  by  Mohammed,  slaughters  in  wholesale 
his  whilome  friends,  is  amid  the  first  to  enter  the 
vanquished  city,  learns  that  his  betrothed  has 
taken  refuge  in  a  convent,  seeks  her  there,  but 
instead  of  persuading  her  to  follow  him,  gets 
awfully  snubbed  for  his  apostacy.  BUe  le  rejetta 
avec  horreur,  and  flies  with  her  fellow-towns- 
men. Meanwhile  Caled,  much  excited  at  the 
view  of  the  treasures  borne  off  by  the  fugi- 
tive Damascenes,  waits  impatiently  the  lapse 
of  the  three  days*  start,  and  then,  with  the 
eager  Jonas  at  his  side,  sets  ofif  in  pursuit  He 
meets  with  the  poor,  wearied,  harassed  outcasts  in 
the  vicinity  of  Laodicea.  Tliey  are  butchered  to 
a  man ;  but  Jonas  singles  out  his  love,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  somewhat  overt  acts  of  violence  towards 
her.  Spuming  the  ren^^e  from  her,  she  pierces 
herself  with  a  dagger.  The  wife  of  Thomas,  a 
woman  of  surpassing  beauty,  is  taken  after  a  des* 
perato  resistance  on  her  part,  by  Omeirah,  a  friend 
of  Jonas,  who,  to  soothe  the  despair  of  the  latter, 
places  his  comely  prize  at  Jones's  disposition. 
Jonas  acts  the  Bcipio,  and  sends  her  under  honour- 
able escort  to  Antioch,  where  was  then  her  father. 
Such  are  the  facts  whereupon  Mr.  Nisbet  has  based 
his  present  story,  a  story  familiar  to  our  play- 
going  grandfiUhers  and  grandmothers  through  the 
medium  of  Mr.  Hughes's  very  dreary  drama. 

Mr.  Nisbet  admits  that  he  has  taken  some  liber- 
ties with  his  hero's  charactor,  that  he  has  drawn 
him  as  "a  sort  of  practical  idealist,"  and  supposes 
him  '^to  have  anticipated  some  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  a  modem  German  Rationalist"  Now, 
we  profess  our  inability  to  decide  how  far  the 
author  has  succeeded,  as  we  are  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  attributes  of  animals 
answering  to  such  names  as  practical  idealist  or  ra- 
tionalist ;  if  they  be  creatures  displaying  more  than 
an  ordinary  degree  of  grovelling  sensuality  and 
intense  selfishness,  combined  with  a  most  fickle, 
most  common-place,  and  narrow-minded  disposi- 
tion, then,  indeed,  has  Mr.  Nisbet  prospered 
beyond  his  hopes  in  depicting  the  monsters  in 
question;  but  Jonas  plays  much  the  same  part 
throughout  this  work  as  enacts  Childe  Harold 
in  the  glorious  poem  that  bears  his  name.  He 
serves  but  as  a  medium  for  the  wild  and  daring 
speculations  that  harass  the  unsettled  mind  of  the 
author.  For  a  practical  idealist,  we  do  not  find 
aught  very  remarkable  in  his  hero's  exposition  of, 
if  not  his  faith,  at  least  the  lack  of  it:— 
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"Jonas  WAS  not  vaiu,  supentitious,  and  confident  He 
acknowledged  to  himself  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
and  wondered  at  the  majesty  of  the  universe.  He  knew 
nothing  certain,  but  he  sometimes  fondly  hoped  for  a  happy 
existence  beyond  the  grave.  It  was  necessary,  he  thought, 
to  rectify  the  insolence  and  cruelties  of  some,  the  humility 
and  privations  of  others.  But  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
priests  of  his  day  had,  as  they  pretended,  the  keys  of 
heaven  in  their  hands.  That  base,  ignorant,  superstitious, 
fanatical,  unjust,  senseless  monks,  should  pompously,  as 
idiots  or  as  hypocrites,  walk  the  blessed  paths  that  led  to 
Paradise,  while  learned,  honest,  and  modest  men,  who  were 
devout  by  nature,  but  profane  in  the  eyes  of  a  contemptible, 
ridiculous,  and  cruel  Church,  should  be  condemned  to  ever- 
lasting  tortures  that  there  should  be  such  a  glaring 
contrast  between  the  ultimate  fate  of  these  men — that  even 
any  of  them  should  suifer  the  never-ending  pangs  of  the 
friffhtful  hell  of  the  damned,  was  a  thought  that  Jonas 
indignantly  rejected.  It  was  false  to  the  beneficent  Creator 
and  his  creatures  alike.    Thus  did  Jonas  think." 

There  ib,  however,  something  very  painful  in 
the  following : — 

"  In  that  manner  would  Jonas  gladly  mingle  with  chaos, 
even  as  a  tear,  the  product  of  a  sentiment,  evaporates  from 
the  cheek,  and  after  a  time,  as  a  drop  of  rain,  descends  and 
is  confounded  in  the  great  ocean  from  whence  it  originally 
sprung.  There  surely,  and  there  perhaps  only,  would  '  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  be  at  rest.' 
To  the  unprejudiced  mind,  were  is  nothing  horrible  in  the 
idea  of  annihilation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  that  is 
desirable.  As  the  dead-like  sleep  of  night  is  sweet  to  the 
toil>wom,  daily  labourer,  so  is  the  sleep  of  ages  sweeter 
far  to  the  enfeebled  worker  of  long  dreary  years.  Oh  for 
total  insensibility — annihilation — ^the  elemental  absorption 
in  Brahme,  the  heart  of  the  universe !  This,  this  is  the 
heaven  of  the  wretched,  the  only  one  fully  comprehensible." 

But  we  turn  with  sorrow  and  with  pity  from 
the  consideration  of  the  points  mooted  and  dis- 
cussed, sometimes  with  levity,  at  others  with  a 
certain  display  of  genius,  throughout  these  volumes. 
Certainly  the  least  fitting  place  for  such  solemn 
disquisition  is  in  the  pages  of  a  romance. 

Mr.  Nishet  abounds  in  aphorisms  about  as  re- 
condite 83  the  few  we  select  at  random.  **  When 
wine  has  inflamed  the  imagination  music  adds 
inexpressible  force  and  sweetness'  to  all  our 
thoughts."  "  Yet  the  habitual  indulgence  in  mere 
sensuous  pleasures  must  be  dearly  paid  for  in  the 
end."  "  0  Love !  thou  art  the  most  potent  spell 
for  godlike  happiness  on  earth."  "The  female 
mind,  which  is  gentle,  affectionate,  and  trusting  in 
its  moods,  is  much  more  limited  in  capacity, 
strength,  and  independence,  than  the  mmd  of 
man."     And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Mr.  Kisbet  is  far  more  happy  in  description 
than  in  dialogue :  the  latter  is  wofiilly  heavy  and 
slip-slop ;  of  the  former  we  extract  a  specimen : — 

**  Day  dragged  heavily  on.  The  fierce  sun  poured  down 
floods  of  aerial  heat ;  the  atmosphere  was  suffocating.  A 
dead  calm  reigned.  There  was  no  sound  to  be  heanl,  no 
object  to  be  seen  moying  in  all  the  wide  expanse.  Nothing 
broke  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  scene.  Except  a  few 
withered  tufts  of  low  coarse  grass  which  studded  the  ground 
every  two  or  three  yards,  it  was  everywhere  sand — sand ; 
sometimes  rock  slightly  protruding,  then  sand  again,  but 
all  equally  arid  and  glowing.  Of  water,  or  moisture,  there 
was  not  a  drop.  The  horizon  seemed  to  smoke  with  the 
fires  of  a  thousand  volcanoes ;  a  lurid  hue  overspread  the 
heavens.  Jonas  grew  very  faint.  The  pangs  of  his  long 
abstinence  were  scarcely  endnrable.  He  moved  restlessly 
about,  not  carinff  in  what  direction  he  went.  Death  was 
on  every  side.  In  the  end,  he  onlv  found  himself  where 
he  had  been  in  the  morning.  In  vain  he  strained  virion  to 
detect  some  disUnt  speck  that  might  bring  relief  $  no  help 


was  near.  The  faithful  Zaba  was  ignorant  of  his  danger, 
and,  if  not  himself  in  trouble,  was  doubtless  wandering  far 
away  in  aearch  of  his  master.  At  one  time,  Jonas  hap- 
pened to  find  himself  on  the  top  of  a  small  eminence.  He 
looked  despairingly  on  everv  side.  Then  a  sudden  joy 
filled  his  heart.  Could  he  believe  his  own  eyes  ?  There, 
just  before  him,  lay  a  beautiful  lake,  in  whose  waters, 
smooth  and  glitterinr  as  burnished  silver,  were  reflected 
some  slight  distant  elevations,  similar  to  the  one  on  which 
he  stood.  Oh,  blessed  sight ! — how  had  it  not  been  seen 
liefore?  Jonas  hurried  to  plunge  himself  in  the  calm, 
delicious  element.  Alas !  it  was  enchantment  all.  There 
was; really  no  lake — no  water!  Mysterious  exhalations 
from  the  dissolving  earth  floated  on  and  hid  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  To  the  spectator  above,  they  seemed  rivers 
and  seas  of  paradise ;  but  when  he  ran  forward  and  sought 
to  drink— Oh,  mockery !  they  were  molten  sands  and  airs 
from  hell !  Then  Jonas  recollected  the  mirage,  and  cursed 
his  own  stupidity.  Yet  the  optical  delusion  still  lasted 
during  the  middle  hours  of  day.  There — but  now  farther 
onwaids,  lay  the  same  charminjr  vision — ^tbe  same  bounti- 
ful lake !  Avaunt,  ye  Juggling  &nds  of  the  desert  I  Jonas 
was  not  to  be  betrayed  a  second  time." 

And  here  we  take  our  leave  of  a  work  which 
but  serves  to  show  how  ill-regulated  and  mis- 
applied are  the  undoubted  energies  and  talents  of 
its  author. 


South  J^rica  Delineated.     "Rj  the  Bev.  Thobklbt 
Smith.    London :  Mason,  City  Boad. 

Much  about  the  same  time,  and  very  nearly  in 
the  same  spots  where  Mr.  Qordon  Gummiug  was 
trying  conclusions  against  elephants  and  hippo* 
potami,  witli  the  odds  very  considerably  in  his 
favour,  a  small  but  zealous  band  of  pious  men  was 
struggling  against  monsters  of  a  £ir  more  mis- 
chievous kind — savage  ignorance  and  superstition. 
True,  these  earnest  spirits  have  no  trophies  to 
parade  of  the  victories  they  have  won,  but  theirs 
are  triumphs  that  will  endure,  and  for  ever.  They 
have  succeeded,  spite  of  difficulties  and  danger  of 
no  ordinary  kind,  in  infiising  the  blessed  truths 
of  Christianity  amidst  savage  tribes  but  one  degree 
removed  from  the  brutes  that  drag  their  wains: 
not  the  mere  outward  show  of  Christianity,  or 
vain  repetition  of  a  formula  acquired  with  tedious 
toil,  not  the  substitution  of  one  superstitious  creed 
by  another,  but  the  Christianity  that  elevates  the 
mind,  and  bids  it  advance  in  civilisation  and  social 
progress. 

**  The  indirect  influence  w*hich  the  Gospel  pro* 
duces  on  the  mind  of  the  barbarian  and  the  savage 
is  invaluable.  If  in  many  instances  it  fails  to  con* 
vert,  yet  it  corrects  the  habits,  elevates  the  con- 
ceptions, and  refines  the  passions  of  mankind.  Yoa 
will  perceive  in  the  Kaffir  or  the  Fingoe,  who  at* 
tends  the  house  of  Gk)d,  though  he  has  not  be* 
lieved  with  his  heart  unto  righteousness,  an  evi- 
dent superiority  to  others,  as  though  he  had  been 
cast  in  a  different  mould.  Yon  can  see  that  con- 
science is  at  work.  There  are  indications  that  the 
man  is  sensible  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  He 
knows  that  there  is  a  Qod.  He  is  conscious  that 
he  has  a  soul.  You  can  appeal  to  his  honour,  to 
his  dignity,  to  his  fear  of  retribution;  and  his 
heart  will  respond  to  such  appeals." 

We  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the 
re-publication  of  this  little  volume.  It  has  been 
objected  that  many  amongst  our  missionaries  have 
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noQght  save  their  enthusiasm  to  fit  them  for  bo 
responsible  a  career.  This  objection  certainly 
cannot  apply  to  Mr.  Smith,  or  to  many  of  his 
feUow-laboiirers  with  whom  he  brings  ns  ac- 
qnainted.  His  style  is  modest  and  unassaming  in 
its  tone,  his  descriptions  are  terse  and  graphic, 
and  he  has  certainly  imparted  much  of  interest  to 
a  narrative  we  gladly  recommend  to  snch  of  our 
readers  as  sympathise  with  the  subject-matter 
treated  of. 

We  will  conclude  our  present  notice  with  the 
following  extracts,  premising,  however,  that  there 
is  something  in  the  latter  of  the  two  with  which 
we  do  not  entirely  coincide : — 

"  The  lion,  the  leopard,  and  the  buffalo  inhabit 
the  mountains;  and  some  of  the  larger  rivers, 
whose  banks  are  lined  with  reeds,  are  infested  with 
hippopotami.  With  the  king  of  the  forest  the  na- 
tives have  many  a  warm  encounter.  He  will  some- 
times walk  into  the  towns,  when  he  is  immediately 
set  upon  by  a  host  of  dogs  and  men :  but  more 
frequently  he  will  present  himself  before  the  un- 
suspecting traveller,  and  either  pounce  upon  him 
suddenly,  or  set  up  a  tremendous  roar.  One  of  the 
French  missionaries,  when  travelling,  with  a  num- 
ber of  attendants,  encamped  one  day  by  the  side 
of  a  wood,  when  presently  they  heard  the  roaring 
of  a  lion.  It  was  night,  and  though  fires  were 
kindled,  and  the  oxen  guarded  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible, the  animal,  bidding  defiance  to  tilie  com- 
pany, walked  round  the  encampment,  put  the  cattle 
to  confusion,  and  springing  upon  an  ox,  killed  it, 
and  carried  off  the  carcase.  The  following  even- 
ing he  made  a  second  attack,  and  was  again  suc- 
cessful ;  but  at  sunrise  the  party  were  resolved  to 
give  him  battle,  and,  following  his  track,  they 
came  upon  him  in  a  deep  ravine.  On  seeing  them, 
and  hearing  the  report  of  their  guns,  he  sprang 
from  side  to  side,  with  the  agility  of  a  cat,  and, 
furious  with  rage,  seemed  to  threaten  the  destruc- 
tion of  them  idl.  But  in  such  engagements  man 
is  usually  the  conqueror ;  and,  after  two  or  three 
shots  had  been  fired,  he  fell.*' 

"During  the  sittings  of  the  district-meeting, 
many  interesting  statements  were  made  relative  to 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  and  the  progress  of 
religious  truth.  Among  others  was  the  following : — 
At  Clarkebury,  in  the  Tambookie  country,  a  station 
which  I  afterwards  visited,  one  of  the  chiefs  came 
to  apk  for  rain.  The  miBsionary  endeavoured  to 
show  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  make  rain 
(lor  this  was  the  idea  which  the  chief  actually  en- 
tertained), but  that  prayer  must  be  made  to  Grod, 
who  alone  causeth  the  rain  to  descend  upon  the 
earth.  The  chief  said  he  would  come  on  the  Sab- 
bath to  pray  for  rain ;  and  he  came  with  several 
of  his  attendants,  when  prayer  was  made  accord- 
ingly. Was  it  in  answer  to  prayer,  or  merely  by 
fortuity  and  chance,  that  the  rain  began  to  fall  ? 
The  morning  of  that  day  was  clear  and  beautifiil 
in  the  evening  copious  showers  came  down,  until 
the  jMurched  ground  was  as  a  pool.  The  chief  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  missionary  again.  He 
enne  to  return  thanks ;  and  a  day  of  general  rejoic- 
ing was  appointed,  when  multitudes  assembled,  and 
the  incense  of  thanksgvmig  ascended  up  to  God. 
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Is  it  fanaticism  to  recognise  in  such  oceurrences 
the  hand  divine  ?  Far  be  it  from  the  Ohristian 
missionary  to  foster  superstitious  views  in  heathen 
minds,  or  even  to  take  advantage  of  men's  igno- 
rance, as  Columbus  did,  when  he  predicted  an 
eclipse  to  the  wild  men  of  America ;  but  far  be  it 
from  him  also  to  deny  the  power  of  prayer,  or  to 
interpret  such  events  as  the  above  on  the  cold  prin- 
ciples of  rationalism." 

KamenskVa  Age  of  Peter  the  Great ;  mth  Notes 
and  a  Prq/ace,  By  IvAir  Golovin.  London: 
Newby. 

Tms  little  work  affords  material  towards  supply- 
ing in  some  measure  a  desideratum  often  experi- 
enced by  the  English  reader  of  Russian  history. 
Whilst  considering  the  greatness  and  glory  attained 
by  the  vast  northern  empire  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  18th  century,  and  rendering  just  tribute  to 
the  powers  and  policy  of  the  great  man  who 
achieved  for  his  country  tl\e  proud  position  she  at 
present  holds,  we  are  too  apt  to  ignore  or  slur 
over  the  merits  of  those  coadjutors  selected  from 
any  and  every  grade  in  life  by  the  discerning  eye 
of  their  imperial  master,  to  aid  him  in  his  vast 
designs. 

Each  one  of  these  biographical  sketches  exhibits 
to  us,  in  a  light  far  more  amiable  than  we  have 
been  wont  to  consider  it,  the  character  of  the 
potent  Czar.  Susceptible  of  the  warmest  friend- 
ships, ever  keenly  considerate  of  the  feelings  of 
others,  and,  what  in  a  despot  is  higher  praise  than 
all,  never  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason  or  reproof, 
such  was  Peter  the  Great,  Swift  to  anger,  yet  a 
word  of  firm  remonstrance  would  make  him,  and 
without  speaking  figuratively,  drop  his  sword's 
point.  We  scarce  know  which  to  admire  the 
most,  the  friends  who  dared  interpose  betwixt  the 
lion  and  his  wrath,  or  the  noble-hearted  monarch 
who  recognised  the  justice  of  such  interposition. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passage  in  the  life 
of  Dolgorouki : — 

"  On  one  occa&ion,  when  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
corn  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  senate  resolved  to  levy  a  tax  of 
so  many  pounds  of  flour  a  head  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Novogorod,  the  province  nearest  to  the  capital.  The 
£mperor,  overwhelmed  with  business,  and  fearful  of  not 
having  a  supply  in  time,  went  to  the  senate  on  the  day  of 
this  decision,  and  consented  to  the  measure  without  clearly 
comprehending  its  nature.  The  necessary  proclamation 
was  prepared  and  signed  by  all  the  senators,  except  Dol- 
gorouki, who  on  that  day  happened  to  be  absent.  The 
next  day,  so  soon  as  he  appeared  in  his  place,  the  procla- 
mation concerning  the  tax  was  handed  to  him  for  his 
signature.  He  read  it  over ;  asked  for  some  sealing-wax, 
and,  without  making  any  remark,  sealed  it  up  with  all  the 
papers  connected  with  it,  put  the  packet  deliberately  into 
his  pocket,  and  went  to  mass. 

"The  other  senators,  surprised,  and  even  offended,  by 
such  unaccountable  conduct,  sent  to  inform  the  Emperor 
of  what  had  occurred.  Peter,  who  was  just  then  occupied 
at  the  admiralty,  went  without  loss  of  time  to  the  senate. 
Not  seeing  Dolgorouki  there,  he  sent  to  look  for  him ;  the 
messenger  found  him  in  church,  and  explained  to  him  that 
it  was  his  Sovereign's  pleasure  to  see  him  at  the  senate. 

" '  I  hear,'  said  Dolgorouki,  but  without  showing  any 
inclination  to  move. 

.  "  Peter  sent  again,  and  received  no  other  answer.  At 
last,  a  third  mesaenger  went  to  annonnce  to  Dolgorouki 
that  he  would  incur  the  Emperor's  displeasnre  if  he  did 
not  immediately  attend  to  the  sammons. 
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" '  Render  unto  Camtr  tlie  things  that  are  Cwuu^u^  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's,'  answered  he,  con- 
tinuing his  prayers. 

"The  officer  cliarged  to  delirer  the  Emperor's  orders 
-inquired  what  answer  he  should  take  back. 

*"Tell  his  majesty  exactly  what  you  have  seen  and 
heard,'  said  Dolgoroukl. 

"  When  mass  was  ended,  he  quietly  walked  to  the  senate, 
S8  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened. 

"  Peter  met  him  at  the  door  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  cried,  in  an  angry  voice,  *  You  shall  die  for 
having  disobeyed  your  Sovereign  !' 

" '  Here  is  my  heart,'  answered  Dolgoroukl.  '  T  am  not 
afraid  to  die  in  a  just  cause.  Strike !  but  remember  that 
you  will  be  Alexander,  and  I  shall  be  Clitus.' 

"At  these  words  Peter  drew  back,  and  genUy  inquired 
li'ho  had  induced  him  to  set  the  imperial  summons  at 
defiance. 

"  *  You  yourself,  sire,'  Dolgoroukl  replied.  *  Have  yon 
not  ordered  your  Ministers  to  tell  you  the  simple  truth, 
and  nerer  to  think  of  an}'thing  but  the  good  of  your 
subjects,  which  is  in  reality  your  own  happiness  ?  You 
koow  my  motto—"  Truth  is  the  monarch's  best  friend." ' 

"  He  then  so  ably  explained  his  reasons  for  opposing  the 
decision  of  the  senate,  that  Peter,  convinced  by  the  just- 
ness of  his  remarks,  thanked  him  cordially,  apologised  for 
his  own  violence,  and  ordered  the  proclamation,  of  which 
the  legality  was  questionable,  to  be  at  once  set  aside." 

These  sketches  are  so  simply  and  pleasingly 
^n'itten,  as  to  lead  us  to  regret  that  their  number 
fihoiild  be  thus  limited. 


Poems  and  Tales.    By  the  Bev.  W.  Wicesnden, 
B.A.    Loudon :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue  and  Co. 

Perhaps  the  best  criticism  on  this  work  is  to  be 
found  in  the  preface  written  by  the  kind  and 
judicious  friend  who  has  introduced  the  Bard  of 
tlie  Forest  to  the  world.  Our  compassion  for  the 
misfortunes  and  misery  of  the  honest-hearted 
author  forbids  the  exercise  of  harslmess  in  our 
vocation ;  yet  we  must  say  that  we  entirely  concur 
in  the  strictures  so  gently  conveyed  by  Mr. 
Stebbing  on  tlie  exceeding  extravagance  of  Mr. 
Wickenden's  style.  We  trust,  for  the  sake 
of  his  future  career,  that  he  possesses  other  re- 
sources than  those  of  the  poet.  We  fear  the  latter 
will  avail  him  but  little. 


Poems,    By  W.  C.  Bennett.    London  :  Chapman 

and  Hall. 

Without  pretensions  to  attain  any  very  elevated 
grade  amid  the  list  of  modern  poets,  still  Mr. 
Bennett  is  fairly  entitled  to  a  respectable  place 
therein.  Many  of  these  poems  are  very  pleasing, 
and  those  more  particularly  deserving  of  such 
epithet  are  the  simpler  ballads.  In  them  Mr.  Ben- 
nett is  eminently  successful;  but  he  is  far  less 
happy  when  he  essays  the  heroic  and  sublime. 
His  "  Triumph  for  Salamis,"  his  lines  on  witnessing 
an  execution,  and  other  examples  of  the  fine- 
writing  school,  are  forced  and  inartistic.  Let  our 
readers  test  for  themselves  tlie  justice  of  our  re- 
marks : — 

SONNET. 

TO  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

"  O  wondrous  cycle  of  material  might ! 

Lo,  man  hath  spoken,  and  the  listening  hours 
Harken  the  clang  and  clash  of  mighty  powers 
Ministering  to  life.    Forth  Irom  primeval  night, 
Lo !  mortal  thought  hath  summoned  into  sight 


Speed,  whose  hot  breath  space  shrirels  and  deroumj 

Speed,  at  whose  iron  feet  Time  crouching  cowers. 
Life,  served  by  Nature,  thrones  it  in  the  light 
And  shouts  exultant.    Nor  hath  the  charmed  soul 

Less  potent  servitors  ;  hark !  loftiest  thon^fit. 
White  love,  that  in  its  circle  rounds  the  whole 

Of  perfect  wisdom,  whose  wrapt  tongues  hare  caught 
The  very  airs  that  hush  high  heaven,  are  near. 
Lo !  the  age  stills  it  Tennyson  to  hear." 

THE  FORSAKEN. 

"  It's  there  that  she  loves  to  sit, 
By  the  cool  seaF>breeze8  fanned. 

With  her  babe,  'neath  the  bending  palms 
That  shadow  tluit  island  strand. 

"  Her  dusky  brow  has  a  calm 

Too  deep  for  a  face  so  young ; 
And  too  wildly,  sadly  sweet 

Are  the  songs  to  her  infant  sung. 

**  And  there  through  the  weary  day 
She  keeps,  from  that  lonely  shore. 

Her  watch  o'er  the  distant  sea 
For  a  sail  that  will  come  no  more.*' 


Poems  of  JSarly  Years.  In  Nine  Chaplets.  By  a 
Wbanoler  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Camhridge.  London: 
WiUiam  Pickering. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  arc  unacquainted 
witli  University  phraseology  we  may  state  that 
the  strange  and  ugly  word  "  Wrangler"  is  a  title 
of  honour  that  designates  such  students  as  take 
their  place  in  the  first  mathematical  class  at  the 
examination  for  the  Cambridge  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  From  the  circumstance  of  his  announcing 
this  distinction  we  may  assume  that  the  author 
of  the  volume  before  us  cherishes  some  little  vanity 
on  the  score  of  possessing  a  mind  proved  by  the 
best  test  to  be  well  schooled  in  the  severer  sciences, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  versatile  to 
dabble  in  Heliconian  streams. 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  sneer  at  him 
on  this  account ;  nay,  more,  we  allow  him  great 
credit  for.  the  care  he  has  taken  to  prevent  his 
fancy  and  imagination  from  being  altogether 
swamped  by  pure  reason,  or  sunk  by  the  differ- 
ential and  integral  calculi.  Shakspearc*s  admo* 
nition, 

"  Let's  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  prny, 
Nor  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  rules 
That  Orid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjured,' 


t» 


though  in  the  mouth  of  Tranio,  we  hold  to  be  good 
and  sound  philosophy. 

Here,  however,  we  are  afraid  that  our  appro* 
bation  must  end,  or  nearly  so.  A  man  in  general 
does  himself  injustice  in  publishing  his  early  efforts. 
Byron*s  first  effusions  were,  for  the  most  part, 
twaddling  and  common-place,  and  Byron  was, 
notwithstanding,  a  genius  of  the  highest  order. 
According,  moreover,  to  Gt>ethe,  a  critic  as  careful 
and  reliable  as  we  can  name,  Byron  was  gifted 
with  a  happy  instinct  that  bore  him  unconsciously 
to  his  brilliant  successes,  and,  following  this  notion, 
the  old  bard  of  Weimar  fancifully  typified  him  as 
the  young  Euphorion,  in  the  second  part  of 
"  Faust^" ,  His  early  volume,  therefore,  if  any- 
body's, ought  to  have  been  proof  against  the 
"  Edinbui^h  Keview ;"  but  after  the  disappointed 
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author  had  exhaled  his  wrath  in  "  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Beviewers/*  he  made  little  difficulty 
in  confessing  the  jastice  of  the  censure  nnder 
which  he  had  smarted. 

Prohahly  our  "  Wrangler**  will  be  of  a  similar 
opinion  respecting  oar  remarks  at  some  future 
day.  His  volume  shows  that  he  has  had  a  liberal 
education,  that  he  has  some  command  of  language, 
and  some  knowledge  of  metre,  and  that  he  has 
read  and  appreciated  good  ipodels  of  poetic  com- 
position. But  though  not  destitute  of  poetic  feel- 
ing, he  has  hitherto  given  no  proof  of  poetic  power, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  seems  ignorant  that 
much  labour  and  reflection  must  be  devoted  to 
poetry  before  it  can  claim  or  deserve  success. 


TAe  Museum  qf  Classical  Antiquities.  A  Quar- 
terly Joumiu  of  Architecture  and  the  sister 
branches  of  Classic  Art.  No.  1,  January,  1851. 
London :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

Tunc  erat  inUmsi  regia  magna  Numa,  Our  archi- 
tects and  antiquarians  have  of  late  been  redolent 
overmuch  of  cowl  and  cloister,  and  it  is  refresh- 
ing in  the  utmost  to  turn  from  the  tonsured  student 
to  a  work  so  fascinating,  so  full  of  promise,  as  the 
present  Its  merits,  however,  needed  not  the  aid 
of  contrast  to  insure  them  that  appreciation  we  so 
cheerfully  predicate  will  be  theirs. 

The  highly  elaborate  and  elegant  journal  before 
us  is  no  mere  dreary  record  or  dull  inventory  of 
ruins  discovered,  or  ruins  investigated — no,  it 
emanatee  from  men  who,  like  our  Bucklands  and 
our  Owens,  choose  the  megatherium  as  a  starting 
and  not  a  halting  place,  and  who,  by  their  untiring 
efforts,  have  g^ven  a  wider  scope,  a  more  extended 
signification,  to  the  term  classical — ^the  ideal.  We 
have  long  boasted  on  our  shelves  Polygnotus,  and 
his  compeers  are  revealing  to  us  the  cbctual. 

Well-written  and  elucidatory  as  it  is,  we  still 
think  the  preface  might  have  been  spared.  Good 
wine  needs  no  bush ;  and  the  name  of  that  inde- 
fintigable  scholar  and  polished  writer,  Mr.  Wat- 
kiss  Lloyd,  would  have  served  as  g^ace  to  far  more 
humble  diet  than  we  meet  with  here. 

Recondite  yet  never  obscure,  abstruse  without 
heaviness,  alike  deep  and  clear,  Mr.  Lloyd,  in  his 
eminently  interesting  article,  ''The  Lesche  at 
Delphi,"  furnishes  proof  how  an  erudite  and  en- 
thusiastic antiquarian  can  cleanse  his  hands  from 
the  dust  of  ages  ere  he  take  his  pen*  His  article 
is  graced,  but  nought  enhanced,  by  the  cleverly- 
executed  lithographs  which  illustrate  his  pages. 

One  glance  at  the  list  of  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd's 
coUaborateurs  will  convince  the  learned  beyond 
any.  words  of  ours  of  the  high  value  of  this  acces- 
sion to  our  researches  in  classic  art  The  low  terms 
at  which  the  journal  is  published  places  it  within 
reach  of  the  humblest  student     - 


The  lAttU  Child's  Pictorial  Magazine.  Edited 
by  Uncle  Tom.  In  Numbers.  London:  Kent 
and  Co. 

"  Pooh  I  notice  children's  books  f*    Well,  sir,  why 
not  ?  These  little  toddlers  that  mAke  such  a  glorious 


though  certainly  distracting  noise  while  their 
anxious  father  wants  to  drive  his  quill  in  quiet,  are 
of  a  little  importance  to  the  world  after  all,  though 
you  do  turn  up  your  nose  at  them,  and  call  them 
brats  and  the  like.  Nay,  nay,  you  needn't  give 
that  knowing  wink  at  mama,  who  is  so  inde- 
fatigably  telling  them, "  Now,  my  dears,  do  be  quiet 
a  little  bit"  Much  as  we  respect  her,  it  is  not  on  her 
account  that  we  repel  your  taunts  about  pap  and 
bread  and  butter.  Put  on  your  spectacles,  blinkard ; 
look  fifteen  years  beyond  your  nose,  and  see  what 
these  little  things  are  then.  Young  men  and 
women,  eh  ? — ^A  little  detachment  of  ^e  army  that 
is  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  when  we  retire  from 
active  service  as  war-worn  veterans.  How  do 
they  bear  themselves  in  the  fray  ?  Are  they  well* 
disciplined  and  likely  combatants?  Grod  grant 
they  be!  In  spite  of  paper*tax,  their  heads  and 
hearts  may  be  cheaply  formed  and  fashioned  by  little 
works  like  that  before  us.  With  their  plastic- 
natures  the  task  is  not  very  difficulty  and  in  the 
present  instance  their  attention  may  be  secured  by^ 
the  amusement  that  the  very  creditable  engra^nga. 
of  Mr.  Gilks  will  afford  them. 


Popular  Lihrary :  The  Works  of  Shakspeare. 
!Bdited  by  Hazlitt.  Vol.  I.  Part  I. — Miscel- 
lanies; £y  Akthitb  Wallbbidgb.  1  vol.  Lon- 
don: Greorge  Boutledge. 

Of  the  first  of  these  volumes  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  more  than  that  the  publisher  is  doing  good 
service  by  giving  in  the  cheapest  form  the  very  best 
edition  of  our  great  national  bard.  Olossarial 
notes  are  necessary  to  everybody  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  text,  and  most  other  notes  that  we  have 
seen  are  superfluous,  and  sometimes  calculated  to 
give  more  erroneous  impressions  than  the  bare 
perusal  of  the  author  would  occasion  to  the  reader. 
Mr.  Wallbridge's  "  Miscellanies,'*  we  confess,  we 
have  never  seen  before,  though  it  appears  they, 
obtained  considerable  and,  we  may  add,  deserved 
celebrity  when  they  first  appeared  in  the  Era 
newspaper.  They  well  deserve  their  re-publica«^ 
tion.  We  can  honestly  say  that  we  have  seldom 
met  with  more  lively  and  entertaining  light  litera- 
ture. 


The  Creeds  tf  Christendom,    fiy  Williak  ILlth- 
BONB  GTbbo.    London :  John  Chapman. 

Mb.  Gbbg  has  undertaken  to  investigate  the  belief 
to  which  a  large  portion  of  philosophic  inquirers 
are  tending.  In  the  volume  before  us  he  examines 
and  dismisses  as  insufficient  the  claims  of  authority.. 
He  attacks  Bibliolatry  as  incompatible  both  with 
reason  and  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity.  Upon 
these  serious  subjects  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a 
discussion  should  be  found  in  our  pages.  Without, 
however,  giving  any  opinion  upon  the  matter,  we 
may  award  unqualified  praise  to  Mr.  Greg  for  the 
manner  in  whidx  he  has  treated  his  subject  He 
appears  throughout  as  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth, 
and  truth  only,  while  he  shows  fiur  too  much  self- 
respect  to  be  betrayed  for  a  moment  into  anything 
like  unbecoming  asperity  towards  those  who  enter- 
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tain  different  opinions.  Of  sneh  *  well-known 
writer  it  is  enough  to  lay  that  his  style  is  as  lucid 
and  atta'actiye  as  nsnaL 


Local  Self'Gavemmetit,    By  J.  Toulkin  Smith. 
London :  Jolm  Chapman. 

This  is  a  valuable,  because  thoughtful,  treatise  upon 
one-  of  the  gravest  subjects  of  theoretical  and 
pracdcal  politics.  No  one,  in  all  probability,  will 
give  an  absolute  assent  to  aUitB  conclusions ;  but 
the  reader  of  Mr.  Smith's  volume  will  in  any  case 
be  induced  to  give  due  weight  to  the  important 
principle  insisted  on.  We  regret  that  our  want  of 
space  restrains  us  from  examining  its  chapters  in 
detail. 

Poems,    By  Habtlbt  OoLfiBinaB.    London : 

Mozon. 

Thb  biography  prefixed  to  these  remains  has  been 
generally,  and  we  think  justly,  condemned.  The 
poems  themselves,  however,  amply  redeem  the 
publication.  For  them  we  are  deeply  grateful. 
We  shall  not  fail  to  revert  to  tiiem  at  tiie  earliest 
opportunity. 

Borneo  Octets  versus  Borneo  Fallacies,    By  L.  A. 
Chamebovzow,     London:  Gilpin. 

A  vigorous  and  apparently  unanswerable  onslaught 
upon  Rajah  Brooke.  The  gist  of  it  is  to  show  that 
the  tribes  called  piratical  were  not  so  in  point  of 
fact,  but  that  it  was  convenient  to  the  Eajah  to  give 
them  this  denomination  for  the  purpose  of  accom* 
plishing  their  subjection  by  the  aid  of  British 
frigates. 

2%e  Htmtyng  and  Fyndyr^'Out  qf  the  Bomish  Fox. 
Written  l^  Wtllyam  Tubnxb,  &c.  Edited  by 
BoBEBT  Potts,  M.A.    London :  J.  W.  Parker. 

A  curious  tract,  written  by  a  pupil  of  old  Lati- 
mer. It  well  deserves  reading,  both  for  its  own 
quaintness  and  the  reflectionB  that  it  suggests  upon 
the  madness  of  reviving  a  quarrel  that  is  inter- 
minable. 


JPoems  and  Songs  ofBohert  Gilfillan,  4th  Edition. 
Edinburgh:  Sutherland  and  Knox;  London: 
Simpkin,  Marshali^  and  Qa. 

We  have  no  more  space  than  permits  us  to  say, 
"  Est  vetus  atque  bonus^"  the  poet  who  reaches  a 
fourth  edition. 


DomesHc  Fowl.     By  H.  Bichabdso5.     London : 

W.  8.  Orr  and  Co. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  information  and  amuse- 
ment Mr  Eichardson  has  produced  upon  a  theme 
apparently  so  humble.  We  really  look  upon  our 
matutinal  Qgg  with  reverence  after  reading  his 
anatomy  of  it. 


Sir  Beginald  Mokun.    By  Gbobob  Johk  Catlxt. 

London:  Pickering. 

**  Sir  Rsoinald**  is  far  too  original,  brilliant,  and 
graceful  to  be  despatched  in  a  brief  notice.  We 
purpose  to  review  him  at  length  in  our  next. 


Letters  qf  Miss  Martineau  and  Mr.   Atkinson. 
London :  John  Chapman. 

Will  be  reviewed  in  our  next 
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THE    GREAT.  EXHIBITION. 


When,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  young  student 
of  history,  perusing  the  annals  of  his  country, 
glances  at  this  memorable  period  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  he  will  learn  with  astonishment  and 
reverence  what  the  resources,  the  ingenuity,  and 
the  perseverance  of  his  ancestors  accomplished 
even  in  those  days  of  remote  antiquity,  he  will 
learn  that»  upon  the  suggestion  of  a  well-intentioned 
and  amiable  prince,  at  the  bidding  of  an  enter- 
prising and  determined  people,  animated  by  feel- 
ings of  honest  enthusiasm  and  of  magnificent 
rivalry,  the  creative  armies  of  the  nation  daunt- 
lessly  challenged  all  the  empires  of  the  earth  to  a 
bloodless  contest,  in  which  victory  would  confer 
wealth  and  honour,  though  defeat  would  be  un- 
attended either  by  discomliture  or  ruin. 

He  will  not  be  slow  to  perceive  that,  with  one 
universal  acclamation,  one  glad  shout  of  generous 
eagerness,  the  friendly  defiance  was  accepted,  and 
the  war  of  industry  commenced.  From  that  hour 
new  energy  appeared  to  have  been  infused  into  the 
mines,  the  laboratories,  the  forges,  the  looms,  and 
the  workshops  of  the  world.  In  the  most  inac- 
cessible quarters  of  Thibet  and  the  wild  regions 
of  Oregon,  as  well  as  in  Canada,  the  Brazils,  Arabia, 
Buflsia,  and  China,  a  spirit  of  indomitable  deter- 
mination was  everywhere  evoked,  and  the  denizens 
of  each  realm,  far  distant  as  well  as  those  of  the 
contiguous  European  States,  pledged  themselves  to 
engage  unconditionally  in  an  honourable  strife, 
where  there  was  no  foe  to  be  vanquished,  no  adverse 
principle  to  be  overthrown. 

All  having  resolved  to  despatch  their  several 
detachments  to  the  encounter,  it  next  became  matter 
of  paramount  importance  to  select  an  appropriate 
battle-field. 

Various  localities  were  proposed,  an  infinite 
variety  of  regulations  suggested,  together  with  a 
multitude  of  restrictions  to  be  enforced.  After 
many  an  animated  discussion,  much  long  and  eager 
debate,  those  to  whom  the  deliberation  upon  these 
momentous  preliminaries  was  intrusted  announced 
the  place  of  tourney  and  the  order  of  the  lists. 

Ko  existing  edifice  in  those  days  was  there  in 
England  calculated  to  contain  even  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  combatants,  or  of  the  innumerable 
spectators  who  would  flock  to  the  gorgeous  arena. 
It  became,  therefore,  primarily  necessary  that  a 
structure  calculated  to  shield  all  from  the  in* 
VOL.  xvm. — KO.  ccix. 


I  clemencies  of  a  northern  summer  should  be  devised 

;  and  erected.     Premiums  were  oflfered  for  the  best 

,  design,  and,  in  a  short  time,  no  less  than  240  were 

proffered.     One  hundred  and  eighty  of  these  were 

rejected,  while  from  the  remaining  sixty  it  was 

considered  that  useful  suggestions  could  be  drawn. 

For,  in  consequence  of  the  low  state  of  architectural 

,  knowledge,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  one 

professor  of  the  constructive  art  should  possess  the 

skill  required  to  plan  so  gigantic  and  unprecedented 

a  work. 

The  Commltt^ie  previously  nominated,  and  com- 
I  posed  of  the  Uiree  greatest  engineers  and  the  three 
I  ablest  architects  then  to  be  found  in  the  dominions 
j  of  the  Queen  of  England,  availing  themselves  of  the 
hints  severally  contained  in  the  threescore  plans 
,  before  them,  proceeded  to  remodel  and  combine  all 
I  that  they  deemed  val  \ible  in  each,  in  order  to 
,  devise  one  as  nearly  faultless  as  the  materials  at 
I  their  disposal  and  Uieir  own  attainments  enabled 
them  to  produce. 

Buffice  it  to  observe  that  the  result,  though 
unsatisfactory,  denoted  great  deliberation  and  care. 
The  combined  skill  of  the  nation  recommended 
that  in  an  open  place  then  termed  the  Park  of 
Hyde,  between  the  row  denominated  Rotten  and 
a  road  leading  to  the  suburb  of  Kensington,  in  the 
diocese  of  the  newly-created  Bishop  of  West- 
minster, a  building  should  be  raised,  compounded 
with  solidity  of  stone,  mortar,  and  brick.  It  was 
to  have  been  formed  in  three  separate  divisions, 
connected  by  side  branches,  the  roof  supported  by 
iron  columnar  water-pipes,  and  having  in  its 
centre  a  dome  larger  than  any  ever  yet  seen 
beneath  the  vault  of  heaven.  The  lateral  walls 
were  to  have]  been  low ;  but  eight  venerable  elm- 
trees  growing  upon  the  selected  area  were  to  bo 
permitted  to  remain  under  the  cupola,  in  respect 
to  a  strong  popular  prejudice  assigjiing  partictdar 
virtues  to  these  aged  vegetables,  and  in  compliance 
with  the  whim  of  a  great  mob-orator  of  that 
period  of  the  name  of  Sibthorp,  whom  the  Govern- 
ment were  obliged  to  conciliate. 

Simultaneously  vnih  the  publication  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Committee,  a  storm  of  disappro- 
bation throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  was  observed  to  be  gathering.  At  length  it 
burst,  and  tlie  fulminant  of  Printing-house-square 
I  was  not  slow  in  illuminating  the  dark  horizon 
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witli  the  coruscations  of  its  impotent  and  disre- 
garded ire.  Imitated  by  the  still  feebler  expo- 
nents of  public  opinion,  innnmcrable  were  the 
invectives  and  incessant  the  denunciations  hurled 
at  the  heads  of  the  originators  of  the  great  project. 
The  diurnal  and  weekly  press  of  that  era,  indeed, 
may  be  referred  to  with  interest  by  those  wlio 
imagine  that  those  organs  of  power  really  possess 
the  omnipotence  so  frequently  ascribed  to  .them. 
The  dire  prophecies  with  which  they  teemed,  the 
miseries  they  predicted,  the  rueful  consequences 
they  announced,  never  existed  but  in  the  occiputs 
of  the  timid  and  imaginative  writers  who  penned 
them;  it  would,  therefore,  bo  still  more  idle  to 
cite  them  here.  London,  however,  for  a  time  was 
startled  from  its  din^y  propriety.  Aristocratic 
Marylebone,  stately  Westminster,  and  heteroge- 
neous Pimlico  abounded  in  meetings  only  remark- 
able for  the  unanimity  with  which  they  stigma- 
tised as  pernicious  and  destructive  the  very  under- 
taking they  afterwards  hailed  with  the  most  un- 
qnaliSed  acclamation  as  a  welcome  boon. 

Wisely  disregarding  the  unmeaning  censure  or 
the  needless  laudation  of  the  world,  the  Royal 
Commissioners  complacently  proceeded  to  give  a 
corporeal  existence  to  the  combined  emanations  of 
80  many  brains  whose  services  had  been  taxed  in 
their  behalf.  At  this  particular  juncture,  when  the 
final  edict  had  gone  forth  that  was  to  give  active 
employment  for  montlis  to  numberless  brickyards, 
quarries,  and  limekilns,  a  brief  communication  was 
made  to  the  Executive,  the  work  was  suddenly 
stayed,  and  the  hopes  thus  raised  were  in  a  moment 
and  for  ever  frustrated.  The  communication  in 
question  proceeded  from  one  Joseph  Paxton,  gar- 
dener to  Dr.  Cavendish,  the  then  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. It  appeared  that  the  said  Joseph  Paxton 
had  for  a  long  series  of  years  been  practically 
engaged  in  the  formation  of  habitations  of  iron 
and  glass  for  tropical  plants.  His  ferrovitreous 
experience,  therefore,  enabled  him,  with  compara- 
tively little  deliberation,  to  furnish  working-plans 
and  specifications  superior  in  every  respect  to  the 
combination  already  agreed  upon.  It  was  conse- 
quently determined  that  iron,  glass,  and  deal  alone 
should  be  the  component  materials  of  the  tempo- 
porary  edifice  intended  to  encase  specimens  of 
almost  every  natural  and  artificial  production  of 
the  globe. 

In  a  period  of  time  incredibly  brief,  there  ac- 
cordingly arose  in  air  a  stupendous  monument  of 
human  ingenuity,  perseverance,  and  skill.  Light, 
translucent,  symmetrical  and  substantial,  harmo- 
nious in  proportion,  elegant  in  design — ^it  chal- 
lenged and  defied  alike  the  criticism  of  the 
astounded  world. 

Never  before  had  anything  resembling  it  been 
beheld  eitlier  in  material,  form,  or  extent.  Cover- 
ing an  expanse  of  eighteen  acres,  and  comprising 
some  six-and-twenty  miles  of  gallery,  it  appeared 
at  first  impossible  that  it  should  ever  be  adequately 
filled. 

Yet  the  efforts  of  the  ingenious  contriver  to 
combine  every  requisite  did  not  terminate  with 
the  mere  delineation  of  the  external  shell.  The 
novelty  and  magnitude  of  the  task  imposed  new 


and  arduous  duties  on  the  projector.  Machinei-,  i""i 
instance,  were  introduced  to  abridge  the  enonnily 
of  the  manual  labour  requisite  to  produce  and  r«  • 
paint  two  hundred  and  five  miles  of  sash-bar ;  oth*r 
mecliimical  appliances  sawed,  planed,  mortis  m'.^, 
drilled,  turned  and  glazed,  but  still  more  than  tw*. 
thousand  artificers  of  all  denominations  were  a-- 
tively,  though  silently,  engaged  over  every  port  i mi i 
of  the  wide  expanse. 

The  building  consisted  of  a  nave  64  feet  liii^ii 
and  72  feet  in  width,  with  a  series  of  side  aisli*.-. 
six  24  feet,  and  two  48  feet  \^nde,  of  the  respect!  v 
heights  of  23  and  43  feet;  the  whole  spreadin*,^ 
to  436  feet, the  entire  length  being  1.851  feet.  In 
the  centre  of  this  long  line  of  frontage,  a  trant»<^)»t 
100  feet  high,  408  feet  long,  and  72  feet  witle. 
was  seen.  The  whole  was  supported  upon  1, (.)»'.«» 
hollow  columns,  serving  at  the  same  time  as  cou- 
duits  for  rain-water.  000,000  feet  of  gUi:^s. 
weighing  400  tons,  were  employed  to  glaze  tl».- 
various  sashes;  the  total  cubic  contents  they  spami'^'l 
being  33,000,000  feet. 

Every  contingency  that  prudence  could  fore**- 
was  provided  against.     The  drainage,  ventilatioi,. 
means  for  moderating  the  intensity  of  the  lip:bi. 
were  duly  attended  to.     The  flooring  was  Jai*} 
with  interstices  between  each  plank,  allowing  th. 
dust  and  water  used  in  cleansing  them  to  ]x(.-> 
through  and  disappear.     It  is  needless  to  cn^T 
here  into  all  the  minuter  details  of  constructi«>ii ; 
sufiice  it,  therefore,  to  institute  a  brief  com  pari  ^^n 
on  some  points  between  the  great  glass  hive  of  th- 
Exhibition  and  an  edifice  of  which  most  of  ohi 
readers  have  some  cognizance.    The  main  avenu' 
already  described  waa  in  width  nearly  double  tliwi 
of  the  nave  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  length  more  thuw 
four  times  as  great.    Thirty-five  yea7'8  were  8p*'iit 
in  raising  the  cathedral ;  the  building  in  Ilytle  ParK 
sprang  into  existence  in  less  than  half  as  mi*n\ 
weeks  !  The  walls  of  the  former  pile  were  fourt^^oji 
feet  thick ;  those  of  the  latter  eight  inches.  NoU\'i  t  i  i  - 
standing  the  rapidity -of  construction,  so  accural- 
was  the  workmanship  and  so  careful  the  super- 
vision that  not  a  single  crooked  or  faulty  line  a\ a- 
discoverable  in  the  whole. 

\Mien  the  labours  of  those  whose  thewt  nn»l 
sinews  reared  the  giant  fabric  had  ceased,  a  ij«\\ 
and  unexpected  cause  of  dissension  arose.  Vai*ii>n> 
schemes  for  its  internal  and  external  dccorntiuu 
were  handed  in.  Some  were  for  imparting  to  ih*- 
whole  of  the  interior  an  uniform  hue  of  palieU 
ochre,  while  they  maintained  that  the  o\iter  -mi- 
face  should  either  be  clothed  in  that  shade  of  bril- 
liant green  peculiarly  reverenced  by  the  piour 
Mussulman,  or  else  in  the  more  sombre  and  I*^.^v- 
attractive  dun  that  gives  such  delight  to  the  fy*- 
of  the  enraptured  Quaker. 

On  mature  deliberation, it  was  determined  iict 
to  favour  the  predilections  of  either  sect,  I'.-i 
offence  should  have  been  unintentionally  given  t«' 
other  and  equally  estimable  denominations  of  J'li- 
gionists.  After  long  and  vehement  debate,  and 
when  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  could  have  been  sain 
or  written  upon  the  subject  had  been  reiteratcMi 
ad  nauseam,  the  ruling  committee  placed  i\u 
matter  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  a  gcnil'^- 
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maa  whose  vocation,  studies,  and  pursuits  emi- 
nently qualified  him  for  the  duty  assigned  to  him. 
He  at  once  determined  upon  the  course  he  intended 
to  adopt ;  and  if  unfettered  hy  absurd  restrictions 
and  ignorant  suggestions,  better  still  would  it  have 
been  for  the  success  of  his  undcrtalcing.  As  it 
was,  the  course  he  pursued  was  a  safe  one,  because 
the  rules  that  guided  him  were  theoretically  true, 
and  from  the  earliest  antiquity  had  been  followed 
with  signal  success. 

The  thousand  and  odd  columns  within,  together 
with  all  the  infinite  reticulation  and  tracery  they 
upheld,  were  painted,  where  near  the  spectator,  in 
cool,  pleasing,  and  unobtrusive  colours,  so  disposed 
that,  as  the  masses  accumulated  in  the  intenninable 
vistas  receding  from  the  eye,  the  effect  at  a  dis- 
tance was  to  produce  a  grey  neutral  tone  harmo- 
nising with  all  the  gorgeous  profusion  of  glowing 
colours  below  and  around.  Uircumstances  already 
briefly  alluded  to  reduced  the  period  allowed  for 

{>reparation  to   a  very  limited  space.      As  the 
abours  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  exertions  of 
contractors  became  daily  more  onerous  and  over- 
whelming, so  proportionably  became  the  demands 
of  the  artizan  more  importunate,  and  his  demeanour 
more  independent    Here,  as  in  the  generality  of 
fiimilar   cases,  self-interest  prompted  a  course  of 
action  that  justice  or  honesty  could  hardly  have 
approved.    Fortunately  for  those  more  immedi- 
ately concerned,  as  bands  of  discontented  opera- 
tives struck  and  dispersed,  others,  in  abundance, 
were  found  ready  to  supply  their  place,  so  that 
never  even  for  an  hour  were  the  works  suspended 
in  consequence  of  the  misconduct  of  the  workmen. 
At  length,  about  the  end  of  March,  1851,  the  un- 
ilertaking  commenced  in  the  previous  September 
was  rapidly  approaching  completion.  All  the  main 
difficulties  seemed  to  have  been  overcome.    It  was 
announced  officially  that  the  world  would  be  ad- 
mitted to  its  own  museum  on  the  morning  of  the 
Ist  of  May.   Exhibitors  laboured  day  and  night  to 
terminate  their  preliminary  arrangements.     The 
moustachioed  cabinetmaker  of  Paris,  the  bearded 
carpenter  of  Vienna,  and  the  still  more  hirsute 
moutjik  from  Petersburg,  probably  for  the  first 
time  in  the  annals  of  history,  were  to  be  seen  toil- 
ing side  by  side,  beneath  the  same  glazed  canopy, 
each  anxious  to  be  foremost  in  the  zeal  and  alacrity 
they  displayed.     About  this  time,  however,  new 
troubles  and  annoyances  presented  themselves  to 
the  minds  of  the  harassed  and  over-worked  Com- 
missioners.   It  was  found  that,  busy  and  rife  as 
were  the  human  operatives,  above,  below,  and 
around,  they  were  excelled  in  numbers  and  perti- 
nacity by  legions  of  rats  and  flights  of  sparrows, 
apparency  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  the  crystal  vault  was  intended  for  their  special 
comfort  and  delectation.     To  get  rid  of  these 
troublesome  and  unexpected  guests  was  no  light 
nor  easy  task ;  and  while  operations  for  their  dis- 
comfiture and  expulsion  were  being  planned  and 
executed  fresh  gnevances  appeared.    Ere  the  first 
external  coat  of  paint  could  be  applied,  or  the 
panes  of  glass  accidentally  broken  could  be  repaired, 
a  London  spring  had  set  in  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary severity.    For  several  weeks,  almost  without 


intermission,  a  leaden  sky  voided  torrents  of  sooty 
rain  on  the  new  roof,  as  if  to  test  to  the  uttermost 
its  powers  of  resistance  and  the  resources  of  its 
designer.  Its  frailty,  from  a  variety  of  trivial 
causes,  was  soon  rendered  too  apparent ;  but  this 
mishap  ceased  in  a  great  measure  with  the  dis- 
covery of  its  origin.  The  greatest  damage  from 
the  influx  of  water  had  been  occasioned  in  one 
quarter  by  the  malicious  and  dastardly  act  of  a 
labourer,  who  had  wilfully  stopped  up  one  of  the 
rain-water  drains,  and  thus  flooded  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  building  below. 

As  the  interval  allowed  for  the  tenftination  of 
all  the  preparatory  proceedings  drew  fast  to  a  close, 
the  numbers  and  activity  of  all  engaged  were  pro- 
portionably augmented.  At  one  period  in  April, 
indeed,  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  from 
nine  to  ten  thousand  men  assiduously  engaged. 

The  appearance  then  presented  by  the  interior 
was  singular  and  interesting  in  the  extreme. 
Although  to  a  casual  observer  the  confusion 
seemed  interminable  and  inextricable,  it  contained 
in  effect  all  the  elements  of  regularity  and  order. 

On  one  side  were  observable  cumbrous,  strange- 
looking,  and  bulky  packages  just  arrived  from 
Teheran,  Mexico,  Constantinople,  New  York, 
Vienna,  and  Hong-Kong.  These  were  being 
rapidly  transferred  by  assiduous  bodies  of  scarlet- 
coated  Sappers  a^d  Miners  to  their  respective 
sections,  where  other  intelligent  and  carefid  indi- 
viduals from  the  same  corps,  aided  either  by  the 
owners  or  the  consignees  of  the  various  goods, 
instantaneously  ripped  away  the  external  integu- 
ments, disclosing  the  precious  commodities  'within. 

Meanwhile,  poised  upon  the  light  scaffolding 
alofit,  hundreds  of  punters  were  noiselessly  yet 
actively  clothing  aKke  the  perpendicular  and  the 
horizontal  framie-work  of  the  building  in  a  varied 
and  cheerful  garb.  Towards  the  eastern  extremity, 
stupendous  pieces  of  mechanism,  cast-iron  beams, 
bright  polished  rods  and  wheels,  and  globes  of 
burnished  brass,  drawn  by  many  horses,  were 
borne  along  on  waggons  and  trucks  to  the  resting- 
place  prepared  for  them,  where  deep,  broad  beds 
of  concrete  awaited  their  ponderous  approach. 
By  similar  agencies,  hydraulic  presses  of  unex* 
ampled  magnitude,  pumps  upon  novql  principles 
and  of  marvellous  proportions,  brewing-machines, 
organs,  colossal  statues,  enormous  bells,  monster 
telescopes,  loqgmotive-engines  of  matchless  speed, 
were  in  process  of  conveyance  from  point  to  point, 
amid  the  shouts  of  men,  the  din  of  hammers,  and 
the  clangour  of  meta].  Yet,  from  the  midst  of  all 
this  clamour,  bustle,  and  chaos,  here  and  there 
magnificence  and  beauty  were  bursting  their  cere- 
ments and  emerging  into  light  Towering  forms 
were  daily  seen  to  peer  with  majestic  composure 
upon  the  turmoil  below,  as  if  proud  of  their  own 
existence  and  of  tlie  imposing  circumstance  and 
character  of  their  appearance. .  At  length  the 
preparatory  labour  began  to  diminish,  the  task 
assigned  to  each  individual  committee  or  sub- 
committee was  accomplished — in  some  cases  indif- 
ferently, in  others  happily  and  satisfactorily. 

Having  thus  cursorily  adverted  to  the  great 
event  'in  language  such  as  he  may  employ  whose 
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duty  it  may  be  to  comment  upon  it  after  the  long 
lapee  of  centimes,  vre  may  now  take  a  prospective 
view  of  the  Exhibition  par  excellence,  denominated 
Great,  and  describe  briefly,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
of  onr  more  distant  readers  who  may  not  be  able 
to  inspect  it  themselves,  what  they  would  behold 
were  they  among  the  multitude  that  throng  the 
crowded  aisles,  while  they  are  more  placidly 
engaged  in  the  perusal  of  these  pages. 

Ttie  long  and  anxiously  anticipated  Ist  of  May 
has  arrived  1  A  vast  cortege,  composed  of  well- 
appointed  and  costly  equipages,  has  suddenly  sup- 
planted the  unwieldy  chain  of  waggons,  trucks, 
and  carts  that,  for  weeks  past,  have  all  but  rendered 
impassable  the  avenues  and  roads  leading  to  the 
Park.  Tens  of  thousands  of  spectators,  eager  to 
witness  the  cavalcade,  converge  in  dusky  lines 
athwart  tlie  green  plain  and  along  the  gravel-roads. 
They  are  content  to  wait  for  more  economic  days. 
On  the  first  day  none  can  be  admitted  under  pay- 
ment of  three  guineas,  nor  on  the  second  and  tliird 
days  is  admission  to  be  obtained  under  a  sovereign ; 
while  for  the  three  succeeding  weeks  the  charge 
will  be  five  shillings. 

Entering,  therefore,  with  the  privileged  and  aris- 
tocratic, as  the  portals  are  opened  on  the  above 
momentous  day  at  the  central  southern  gateway, 
our  readers  will,  in  imagination,  behold  before 
them  a  lofty  fountain, 

Chasing  the  sultriness  of  day, 

As,  springing  high,  the  sQvery  dew 

In  whirls  fantastically  flew. 

And  filing  luxurious  coolness  round 

The  air,  and  freshness  o'er  the  ground. 

They  may  now  turn  either  to  the  right,  and  inspect 
the  gorgeous  contributions  of  India,  or  to  the  more 
quaint,  curious,  but  not  less  ingenious  devices  from 
the  Celestial  Empire,  lavishly  displayed  upon  the 
lef^.  Among  the  former  are  included  magnificent 
shawls  from  Cashmir,  Persia,  and  Nepaul,  brilliant 
in  colour,  intricate  in  design,  yet  with  every  tint 
so  harmoniously  arranged  and  artistically  con- 
trasted that  they  may  well  long  be  dwelt  upon 
with  admiration  and  wonder.  Here,  too,  are  spe- 
cimens of  goldsmiths*  work  that  would  put  to 
shame,  for  lightness  and  delicacy  of  execution,  any 
of  the  vaunted  jewellery  of  Europe — gems  that 
must  excite  the  astonishment  and  cupidity  of  many 
beholders. 

From  China  the  textile  tissues  o&  silk,  the  em- 
broidery, the  elaborate  and  exquisite  carvings  in 
ivory,  in  wood,  and  in  coral,  the  natural  and 
artificial  productions  in  infinite  variety,  have  been 
liberally  supplied. 

Further  on,  we  pause  for  a  while  before  the 
shelves  and  walls  adorned  with  the  productions  of 
Greece  and  the  Levant ;  and  it  must  certainly  be 
admitted  that  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  though  in 
some  respects  avowedly  far  behind  the  rest  of  the 
world,  are  in  other  manufactures  infinitely  beyond 
them.  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  demand  no  mean 
share  of  our  attention,  next  arrested  by  Belgium 
as  we  pass  by  the  precincts  of  the  southern  to 
those  of  the  northern  States.  Flanders,  as  Tris- 
tram Shandy  terms  it,  "the  old  prize-fighting 
stage"  of  Europe,  at  first  sight  seems  to  have  pre- 


sented "articles  that  speak  more  of  the  doings  of 
war  than  of  commerce  and  peace ;  but  her  contri- 
butions and  those  of  the  northern  continent  of 
Europe  are  altogether  eclipsed  by  the  magnificence, 
richness,  and  variety  of  our  neighbours  the  French. 

The  most  beautifiil  porcelain  of  Sevres,  the  cost- 
liest tapestry  of  the  Gobelins,  the  most  marvel- 
lous carpets  from  the  looms  of  Aubusson,  Parisian 
cabinet-work,  marqueterie,  bronzes,  and  bijouterie, 
together  with  the  velvets  and  silks  of  Lyons,  un- 
surpassed in  the  world,  are  crowded  here.  Even 
the  very  fittings  on  which  these  treasures  are  dis- 
played themselves  merit  more  than  a  passing 
glance  ere  we  proceed  to  criticise  the  more  solid 
productions  of  Holland.  Conspicuous  among  these 
we  find  a  silvery-toned  chime  of  bells,  candelabra, 
vases,  goblets  remarkable  for  the  taste  with  which 
they  have  been  moulded  and  adorned ;  though  in 
this  hasty  tour  we  must  leave  the  minute  conside- 
ration of  them  to  enter  the  suite  of  spacious  rooms 
fitted  up  with  furniture  from  Vienna ;  sideboards^ 
tables,  bookcases,  fauteuils  covered  with  a  profu- 
sion of  carving,  so  exquisitely  wrought  that  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  Grinlmg  Gibbon  himself  be 
not  here  excelled — ^trophies  of  ponderous  arms; 
foliage  so  light  that  it  seems  almost  to  float  upon 
the  air,  heaps  of  autumnal  fruit,  bouquets  of  summer 
flowers,  only  needing  their  appropriate  colour  to 
deceive  the  most  practised  eye. 

But  stay.  In  close  proximity  to  the  vast  octa- 
gonal hall  inclosing  the  emblems  of  the  industry 
of  the  Zollverein,  her  Majesty  and  the  illustrious 
group  in  attendance  upon  her  are  offering  the 
mute  though  eloquent  tribute  of  their  admiration 
to  a  colossal  lion  of  bronze,  a  mighty  emanation 
from  the  genius  and  foundry  of  Munich.  Never 
before  was  the  truculent  quadrupedal  monarch 
represented  so  truthfully  as  here.  Beneath  the 
dusky  hide,  the  giant  bones  here  and  there  pro- 
tnido,  clothed  though  they  be  in  other  parts  with 
a  due  proportion  of  brazen  muscle  and  metallic 
sinew.  The  creature's  head  alone  is  a  study. 
The  half-furtive,  half-ferocious  expression  of  the 
eye  and  lip— the  dauntless  brow,  with  the  shaggy 
mass  of  mane  enveloping  the  cranium — the  tre- 
mendous.development  of  chest — ^the  firm  protrusion 
of  the  mighty  limbs — impart  to  the  whole  statue 
an  air  of  reality  and  life  that  has  rarely  been 
approadied  before. 

In  immediate  contiguity  to  this  formidable 
monster  is  the  representation  of  a  young  lady 
whose  position  not  even  the  most  courageous  can 
envy.  Evidently  not  deeply  indebted  to  the  mil- 
liner for  her  costume,  or  the  saddler  for  her  ac- 
coutrements, and  mounted,  en  cavalier,  upon  a 
fiery  steed,  the  dauntless  damsel  is  preparing — not 
with  a  light  whip  to  remove  a  fly  from  his  arched 
neck,  but — with  comparative  composure  and  deter- 
mination, to  transfix  a  tiger  of  no  ordinary  magni- 
tude, whose  intentions  to  breakfast  upon  her  horse's 
shoulder  are  sufficiently  apparent  It  has  never 
been  our  fate  to  witness  a  similar  incident ;  it  might 
therefore  savour  of  presumption  to  criticise  too 
minutely  the  daring  effort  either  of  the  sculptor  or 
of  the  dark  equestrian.  Most  of  our  fair  readers 
and  riders,  however  determined  their  disposition 
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or  great  the  affection  for  their  favonrite,  would,  we 
opine,  be  inclined  to  abandon  him  to  his  fate  if 
thus  assailed,  rather  than  enter  upon  so  unequal  a 
contest. 

Russia  has  had  assigned  to  her  an  extent  of 
space  proportionate  to  her  territorial  immensity, 
and  the  performances  of  her  sons  indicate,  on  their 
party  indomitable  perseverance,  patience  and  inge- 
nuity. Democratic  America,  in  unnatural  proxi- 
mity to  the  possessions  of  the  Czar,  engages  the 
beholder  more  from  the  utilitarian  character  than 
from  the  extraordinary  beauty  and  taste  displayed 
in  her  supplies,  although  she  scarcely  occupies  her 
original  superficial  allotment. 

It  will  probably  be  admitted  by  all  who  inspect 
this  unequivocal  demonstration  of  the  industry  of 
nations,  that  the  Swiss  have  evinced  the  greatest 
amount  of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  manual  dex- 
terity. In  support  of  this  opinion  we  may  instance, 
from  a  thousand  examples,  a  pen-holder  from 
Geneva,  of  no  more  than  ordinary  dimensions,  yet 
containing  within  its  minute  tubular  concavity  a 
train  of  watchwork,  wound  up  by  a  little  stud  at 
the  side,  and  showing  not  only  the  exact  minute 
and  hour,  but  the  day  of  the  week  and  month.  A 
still  more  complicated  piece  of  machinery  is  that 
contained  in  a  musical-box,  in  which  an  entire 
military  band,  admirably  modelled  and  charac- 
terised by  the  most  life-like  movements,  are  seen 
performing  numerous  recent  and  difficult  speci- 
mens of  modem  music.  A  golden  pocket-book, 
adorned  with  exquisite  miniature-paintings  and 
landscapes,  incloses,  within  a  very  narrow  com- 
pass, a  chronometer  and  a  secret  receptacle  either 
for  a  treasured  portrait  or  a  cherished  lock.  The 
varieties,  however,  from  the  several  Cantons  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  each  beautiful  of  its 
kind.  Many  days  might  profitably  be  passed  in 
studying  these  Helvetic  works  alone. 

We  may  now  take  a  rapid  bird's-eye  glance  at 
the  contents  of  the  British  portion  of  the  edifice. 
Here  are  to  be  seen  statues  of  every  dimension ; 
fountains  even  more  imposing  than  those  in  Tra- 
fisilgar-square ;  models  upon  a  grand  scale  of  various 
public  undertakings ;  an  achromatic  telescope  ela- 
borately moimted,  with  object-glass  twelve  inches 
in  diameter ;  an  enormous  dome  cast  in  iron  at 
Colebrook  Dale;  endless  varieties  of  silken  tissue 
of  every  hue  and  texture ;  dazzling  arrays  of  the 
cutlery  of  Sheffield,  from  the  heavy  dragoon*s 
trenchant-blade  to  die  schoolboy's  pocket-knife; 
a  pair  of  resplendent  shears,  more  than  a  cubit  in 
length,  with  the  bows  and  shank  richly  ornamented 
witib  a  diversity  of  graceful  patterns,  all  wrought 
out  of  the  cold  meted  by  the  file  alone,  the  blades 
being  also  elaborately  chased  by  the  graver's  hand. 
If  the  spectator  desire  to  inspect  the  gradual  stages 
by  which  perfection  is  attained  in  this  department 
of  art,  he  has  only  to  study  the  contents  of  yonder 
case,  in  which  every  step  is  demonstrated — the 
'centre  of  the  frame  containing  a  pair  of  what  are 
eomplacently  termed  nat^scissors,  though  they 
measmre  sixteen  inches  in  length.  Possibly  they 
znay  have  been  constructed^  for  the  private  use  of 
the  hippopotamus,  or  the  general  accommodation 
of  the  inmates  of  Wombwell's  menagerie.     The 


steam-engines,  marine,  bucolic,  stationary  and  port- 
able, the  lathes,  hydraulic-presses,  gas-generators, 
brewing-machines,  pumps,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments, from  their  nimiber  and  diversity,  and  the 
space  that  even  a  brief  notice  of  them  would  occupy, 
we  are  compelled  to  pass  without  comment.  Nor 
can  we  pretend  to  discuss  as  they  merit  one  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  the  objects  that  deserve  our  un- 
qualified commendation.  To  perambulate  twenty- 
six  miles  of  gallery  and  counter  is  of  itself  no  light 
exertion;  but  to  attempt  to  chronicle  the  innu- 
merable articles  obtruding  themselves  everywhere 
upon  the  bewildered  eye,  would  be  a  task  upon 
which  we  have  no  desire  to  enter. 

Since  the  idea  of  the  Great  Exhibition  was  first 
promulgated,  the  question  of  its  ultimate  utility 
has  been  often  mooted,  and  as  often  unsatisfactorily 
answered.  We  may,  therefore,  be  expected  to 
elucidate  this  point  for  the  edification  of  our 
readers.  A  clever  pamphlet**  has  lately  appeared 
upon  this  subject,  and  we  cannot  award  to  it  a 
higher  or  a  rarer  meed  of  praise  than  by  observing 
tliat  we  accord  with  its  ingenious  author  in  the 
view  he  takes  of  the  important  topic.  It  was 
never  proposed  that  this  agglomeration  of  the 
constructive  and  productive  d^ill  of  the  human 
race  should  be  in  any  respect  a  mart  for  the  con- 
version of  those  products  into  gold,  nor  did  the 
intention  of  its  projectors  include  the  display  of  a 
complete  series  of  raw  and  manufactured  specimens. 
The  main  results  will  be,  that  those  who  visit  the 
stupendous  fabric  will  learn  from  what  quarter  of 
the  globe  any  article  of  general  utility  may  be 
obtained,  in  the  greatest  perfection  and  at  the 
lowest  cost;  how  the  various  processes  in  each 
department  of  art  are  accomplished,  and  what  are 
the  relative  merits  of  different  machines  for  the 
abridgment  of  labour  or  the  production  of  the 
most  perfect  results.  The  artificer  and  the  capitalist 
must  share  alike  in  the  benefits  to  be  reaped  from 
so  comprehensive  a  scheme.  New  and  more 
vigorous  efforts  to  excel  will  be  made  in  every 
province  of  art.  Wealth  will  be  advantageously 
invested  in  fresh  enterprises,  giving  additional  em- 
ployment to  industry ;  while  the  efforts  of  genius 
will  be  directed  into  new  and  remimerating 
channels.  Never  before  were  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  brought  so  closely  into  juxta-position ; 
never  was  so  powerful  a  stimulus  proffered  to  the 
appetite  for  luxury  and  novelty. 

Each  novel  invention  conducing  to  the  comfort 
or  happiness  of  man  constitutes  a  step  towards  the 
advancement  of  civilisation.  Of  these  there  is  no 
lack ;  we  may  therefore  anticipate,  at  no  distant 
period,  solid  advantages  to  the  nation  of  more  than 
ordinary  magnitude  and  duration. 

For  a  long  time  past  the  evil  effects  of  a  per- 
nicious and  unhealthy  competition  have  been  sadly 
apparent  in  every  branch  of  trade.  Within  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  the  reputation  of  England 
for  many  of  those  commodities  for  which  she  was 
of  yore  so  celebrated  has  been  almost  irreparably 
injured.    Her  name,  once  so  revered  in  all  the 
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markets  of  the  world,  has,  by  this  untoward  cir- 
cumstance, been  deprived  of  much  of  its  prestige. 
The  well-known  marks  upon  the  hardwares  of 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield  are  no  longer  accepted 
as  the  unquestioned  guarantees  of  quality ;  nor  can 
it  be  said  that  the  manufactures  of  England  now 
possess  the  undoubted  pre-eminence  they  so  long 
and  successfully  maintamed. 

The  eye  of  tlie  skilled  observer  detects  among 
the  present  collection  articles  hitherto  snpxKJsed  to 
be  procurable,  if  not  solely,  at  least  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  in  these  isles,  sent  from  places  whose 
very  existence  he  hitherto  ignored.  Nor  are  these 
mere  rude  and  clumsy  imitations ;  they  are  too  fre- 
quently equal,  if  not  superior,  to  their  famed 
originals. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  intercourse  with  the  Continent  has 
tended  very  materially  to  elevate  English  taste, 
both  in  the  combination  of  colour  and  in  elegance 
of  design.  Yet  even  the  most  superficial  inspection 
of  the  walls  and  shelves  of  the  Exhibition  suffices 
to  convince  one  how  much  our  public  have  yet  to 
learn,  and  how  little  they  really  understand  of  re- 
finement in  taste.  If  in  these  respects  alone  an  up- 
ward tendency  be  given  to  the  energies  and  appli- 
cation of  the  people,  the  present  outlay  and  labour 
will  be  amply  repaid.  But  we  augur  the  advent 
of  still  higher  advantages. 

The  productive  powers  of  the  earth,  the  bound- 
less profusion  of  natural  wealth,  and  the  illimitable 
resources  of  the  human  mind,  even  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances,  when  simultaneously  con- 
sidered, give  rise  to  grave  considerations.  It  is 
pleasing,  too,  to  observe  the  unanimity  pervading 
all  classes  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
august  spectacle — a  spectacle  -such  as  no  previous 
generation  ever  witnessed.  All  whose  opinion  is 
worthy  of  respect — ^all  who  are  in  any  degree 
deserving  of  esteem,  either  from  their  position, 
influence,  or  professional  eminence,  have  awarded 
to  the  undertaking  their  unqualified  assent,  if  not 
their  wannest  assistance  and  support.  Its  pre- 
judiced opponents  include,  with  few  exceptions, 
only  the  unlettered  and  the  imbecile — this,  indeed, 
is  of  itself  a  remarkable  and  an  indisputable  fact. 
Imperceptibly  even  these  hostile  ranks  are  thin- 
ning, and  the  silenced  scoffers  are  gradually  dis- 
appearing. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  we  are  enter- 
ing upon  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the 
ultimate  effects  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  discern. 
One  of  the  most  immediate  and  probable  is  the 
cementation  of  the  bonds  of  peace.  In  former 
times,  or  in  another  country,  this  remarkable  de- 
monstration could  hardly  have  occurred.  The 
ordinary  difficulties  and  charges  of  travelling  con- 
stituted of  themselves,  till  lately,  an  insuperable 
impediment.      Th^   innumerable    and   impolitic 


restrietions,  insecurity  of  property,  and  insta- 
bility of  government,  would  amount  almost  to 
a  prohibition  elsewhere  even  now.  It  will  be 
interesting,  in  a  philosophic  point  of  view,  to 
note  the  consequences  upon  the  different  ranks 
and  denominations  of  men.  The  assemblage 
will  be  motley  enough;  their  opinious,  tenets, 
views,  feelings,  religions  as  varied  as  their  com- 
plexions, and  physiognomies,  and  characters.  It 
will  be  hard,  indeed,  if  some  important  end  does 
not  spring  from  the  temporary  yet  peaceful  col- 
lision into  which  they  will  be  brought. 

We  have  no  sympathies  with  those  who  affect 
to  despise  a  consummation  attained  through  so 
much  individual  expenditure  and  exertion.  True 
it  may  be  that,  in  some  cases,  vanity,  the  hope  of 
personal  aggrandisement,  or  the  desire  of  fame, 
have  been  the  impelling  motives,  though  we 
believe  that  much  nobler  causes  than  these  have 
been  largely,  though  silently,  at  work. 

The  commercial  reputation  of  the  country  was 
at  stake  from  the  first  hour  when  the  great  project 
dawned  upon  the  world ;  that  reputation  has  been 
ably  and  liberally  vindicated  by  those  classes  of  the 
community  whose  existence  depends  on  its  pros- 
perity. Marvellous  was  the  impetuosity  with  which 
they  proffered,  without  any  certain  prospect  of 
return,  their  donations  in  support  of  the  cause  they 
espoused.  To  many  the  outlay  has  been  matter  of 
serious  moment — it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
they  may  obtain  an  adequate  reward. 

Independently  of  the  exhibitors,  and  of  the  indis- 
criminate throng  at  this  moment  eagerly  pressing 
through  all  the  avenues  beneath  the  translucent  roof, 
hardly  aware  of  what  they  came  to  see,  and  scarcely 
comprehending  a  tithe  of  what  they  do  behold, 
here  and  there  thoughtful,  contemplative  men 
will  be  observed  calmly  meditating  upon  all  that 
is  passing  around  them;  studying  the  processes 
exhibited  and  the  completed  works  before  them, 
drawing  deductions  from  this  and  that  example  as 
to  the  comparative  powers,  resources,  and  capa- 
bilities of  different  regions  and  of  divers  classes — 
speculating  far  more  usefully  for  themselves  and 
beneficially  for  the  public,  than  the  meditative  an- 
tiquary or  the  puzzled  archaeologist  upon  some 
shattered  relics  of  an  extinct  generation  or  of  a 
barbarous  age.  Endless  debates  and  learned  dis- 
sertations might  be  instituted  by  them,  and  main- 
tained for  years,  respecting  the  price  of  oil  in  the 
time  of  Pericles,  or  the  precise  material  or  pattern 
of  Boadicea's  necklace,  without  conferring  any 
enduring  blessing  on  ^eir  fellow-men.  At  the 
same  time,  he  whose  intellect  qualifies  him  for  the 
exalted  task  may  not  only  elevate  his  own  mind, 
but  may  gather  materials  for  the  instruction  of 
others  from  this  vast  gamer,  inclosing  the  accumu- 
lated industry  of  the  representatives  of  eight  hun- 
dred millions  of  men. 
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li-  the  reign  of  the  fairies  were  not  over,  one 
iiiiglit  fancy  that  Hartley  Coleridge  had  had  a 
al'iiMi  and  an  enemy  among  that  delicate  .race — 
u  I'riend  that  lavished  gifls  and  graces  upon  him, 
:.ti  enemy  that  crossed  him  at  every  turn,  and 
f'li'bade  him  to  use  and  enjoy  them.  For  his 
It:*ppier  performances  are  distinguished  hy  a  fairy- 
like felicity  and  delicacy;  and  in  all  his  eclipses 
.  a«l  misadventures — ^which  came  upon  him,  not 
••  jtording  to  the  ordinary  process  of  human  frailty, 
•lit  like  visitations  from  some  unseen  power  with- 
out— ^he  enjoyed  a  fairy -like  immunity  from  the 
consequences  which  usually  follow.  If  the  malig- 
ii;tut  influence  betrayed  him  into  tlie  mire,  the 
guardian  genius  was  always  at  hand  to  bring  him 
I'Tfh  unsoiled.  The  story  ends,  too,  as  a  fairy-tnle 
-liMuld  always  end,  with  the  triumph  of  the  better 
-uiriL  The  evil  is  already  past,  and  will  soon  be 
iMr^otton,  or  only  remembered  as  explanatory  and 
illustrative  of  the  good;  the  good  remains  with  us 
t'»  work  and  prosper. 

As  for  the  shadow  which  hung  over  Hartley 
•  uleridge's  life,  we  will  only  say  that  every  man 
'vlto  feels  in  himself  (as  who  does  not  ?)  the  truth 
'A  the  ancient  confession — 

Video  meliora,  proboqae ; 
Deteriora  sequor — 

liH-j  in  himself  the  germ  of  an  infirmity  which  may 
"A plain  to  him  the  nature  of  it,  and  enable  him  to 
sympathise  with  the  strain  of  passionate  contrition 
>v  hich  runs  through  so  many  of  the  finest  and  most 
Touching  poems  in  these  volumes.  It  is  an  in- 
rtrniity  which  takes  many  different  directions,  and 
meets  with  much  variety  of  treatment  from  society 
— not  BO  much  according  to  the  amoimt  of  crimi- 
hnVity  in  each  case  as  according  to  the  degree  in 
^^hich  it  interferes  with  social  arrangements.  In  its 
iitghest  degree  it  is  called  madness,  and  exempted 
nom  moral  censure  as  a  disease  in  humanity ;  in 
ir.<i  lowest  degree  it  is  almost  universal,  and  ac- 
'juiesced  in  as  a  characteristic  of  hiimanity ;  in  its 
middle  degrees  it  is  denounced  as  a  vice.  But  the 
'lifference  is  in  degree,  not  in  kind;  and  any  man 
who  lies  in  bed  after  he  has  distinctly  felt  that  he 
'•ught  to  get  up,  or  who  eats  of  a  dish  which  he 
Allows  he  had  better  not  eat  of,  or  who  feels  that 
lie  mil  be  too  late  for  his  appointment  if  he  does 
•i<>t  go  at  once  and  yet  remains  sitting  where  he  is 
— any  such  man  can  understand  how  he  mi(jht 
lijtve  come  to  be  incapable  of  keeping  an  engage- 
ment, or  of  resisting  the  temptation  of  a  glass 
'•^yond  Nature's  allowance,  and  yet  retained  a 
•trong  religions  sense  of  duty,  a  deep  feeling  of 
^iiame,  and  a  devout  hope  of  redemption.  The 
J  articular  form  which  this  infirmity  took  in  Hartley 
'  bleridge  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  memoir, 
judiciously,  we  think ;  for  an  attempt  to  throw  a 
N "il  over  it  would  have  made  people  imagine  the 
•ase  worse  than  it  really  was.    The  truth  is,  that 


in  him  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  vice.  It  sprang 
from  a  weakness  rather  than  a  misdii'ection  of  the 
will,  and  was  harmless,  except  to  himself.  Very 
few  persons,  we  imagine,  could  have  charged  him 
with  any  wrong  done  to  themselves  in  word  or 
deed,  and  those  few  would  have  been  the  last  to 
make  the  charge.  But  though  freely  forgiven  by 
all  who  knew  him,  he  was,  in  his  own  eyes,  deeply 
guilty,  and  of  this  his  poems  bear  constant  and 
touching  evidence.  The  expressions  of  humilia- 
tion and  remorse,  the  struggles  of  hope  and  despair 
witli  which  they  abound,  were  suggested  no  doubt 
by  his  own  peculiar  case,  but  they  apply  them- 
selves more  or  less  exactly  to  the  case  of  each  and 
all ;  and  there  is  no  man  who,  if  he  know  anything 
of  the  ways  of  his  own  heart,  will  not  recognise  in 
them  the  voice  of  emotions  which  he  himself  either 
has  felt,  or  ought  to  have  felt,  and,  we  hope,  will 
feel  hereafter. 

Tills,  we  think,  is  all  the  reader  need  be  re- 
minded of,  in  order  that  he  may  understand  the 
true  meaning  and  value  of  the  poems  themselves ; 
to  which  we  shall  now  proceed  without  further 
preface. 

"  There  was  a  seed  which  the  impassive  wind, 

Now  high,  now  low,  now  piping  loud,  now 
mute. 

Or  like  the  last  note  of  a  trembling  hite. 
The  loved  abortion  of  a  thing  designed. 
Or  half- said  prayer  for  good  of  human  kind. 

Wafted  along  for  ever,  ever,  ever. 

It  sought  to  plant  itself;  but  nevdr,  never. 
Could  that  poor  seed  or  soil  or  water  find. 

And  yet  it  was  a  seed  which,  had  it  found. 
By  river's  brink  or  rocky  mountain-cleft, 

A  kindly  shelter  and  a  genial  ground, 
Might  not  have  perished,  quite  of  good  bereft; 
Might  have  some  perfume,  some  faint  echo  left. 

Faint  as  the  echo  of  the  Sabbath  sound." 

How  far  can  the  seed  be  said  to  have  perished  ? 
Not  altogether,  certainly.  For  we  cannot  doubt 
that  there  will  be  found  in  these  volumes  not  only 
much  of  the  perfume,  but  many  sovereign  virtues, 
of  the  flower.  And  we  are  almost  inclined  to 
think  that,  as  a  poet,  Hartley  Coleridge  did,  in 
fact,  gain  more  than  he  lost  by  his  infirmity.  The 
sense  of  it  has  certainly  inspired  his  deepest  strains ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  imaginative 
power  was  strong  enough,  when  unstimulated  by 
personal  emotion,  to  have  made  a  great  poet  of 
him  in  the  regions  of  pure  creation.  He  always 
spoke  of  himself  as  "  one  of  the  small  poets ;"  and 
it  is  probably  true  that  the  loftiest  functions  of 
poetry,  which  no  man  could  better  understand  and 
describe,  were  beyond  his  reach.  But  it  is  in  this 
sense  only  that  he  can  be  accounted  a  small  poet. 
His  style,  both  of  thought  and  expression,  is  de- 
cidedly large  and  grand ;  and  in  short  pieces  of 
every  kind — whether  bursts  of  emotion,  or  em- 
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bo'liments  of  ideal  cone  j^tion,  or  broodings  of  sen- 
timent— he  may  rank  almost  with  the  greatest. 
Could  Dryden  have  opened  a  poem  in  a  greater 
style  than  this  ? 

"  Oh  for  a  man,  I  care  not  what  he  be, 
A  lord  or  labourer,  bo  his  soul  be  free, 
Who  had  one  spark  of  that  celestial  fire 
That  did  the  Prophets  of  old  time  inspire, 
When  Joel  made  the  mystic  trumpet  cry. 
When  Jeremiah  raised  his  voice  on  high, 
And  rapt  Isaiah  felt  his  great  heart  swell 
With  all  the  sins  and  woes  of  Israel ! 
Not  such  am  I — a  petty  man  of  rhyme, 
Nursed  in  the  softness  of  a  female  time.'* 

Again :  for  a  great  and  deep  thought  greatly 
expressed,  read  this. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  sublime,' 
Uttered  full  oft,  and  never  yet  explained  ? 
It  is  a  truth  that  cannot  be  contained 

In  formal  bounds  of  thought,  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

'Tis  the  Eternal  struggling  out  of  Time. 
It  is  in  man  a  birth-mark  of  his  kind 
That  proves  him  kindred  with  immaculate  mind, 

The  son  of  him  that  in  the  stainless  prime 
Was  God's  o^vn  image.    Whatsoe'er  creates 

At  once  abasement  and  a  sense  of  glory, 

Whatever  of  sight,  sound,  feeling,  fact,  or  story 
Exalts  the  man,  and  yet  the  self  rebates. 

That  is  the  true  sublime,  which  can  confess 

In  weakness  strength,  the  great  in  littleness." 

And  what  can  be  greater  in  conception  and 
style  both  than  this  vision  of  the  spectral  shadows 
of  the  Past  sweeping  through  Time,  and  disap- 
pearing in  the  blank  Future? 

"  While  I  survey  the  long,  and  deep,  and  wide 
Expanse  of  time,  the  Past  with  things  that  were 
Thronged  in  dark  midtitude ;  the  Future  bare 

As  the  void  sky  when  not  a  star  beside 

The  thin  pale  moon  is  seen ;  the  race  that  died 
W^hile  yet  the  families  of  earth  were  rare. 
And  human  kind  had  but  a  little  share 

Of  the  world's  heritage,  before  me  glide 

All  dim  and  silent    Now  with  sterner  mien 

Heroic  shadows,  names  renowned  in  song, 

Rush  by.    And,  decked  with  garlands  ever 
green. 

In  light  and  music  sweep  the  bards  along ; 

And  many  a  fair,  and  many  a  well-known  face. 

Into  the  future  dive,  and  blend  with  empty  space." 

And  in  what  class  of  descriptive  poetry  can  we 
place  the  following  picture  of  the  moon  moving 
towards  her  eclipse,  if  not  in  the  first  ? 

"So  pure,  so  clear,  amid  the  vast  blue  lake, 
Sole  regent  of  the  many-scattered  isles. 
Making  of  myriad  million^  billion  miles 
One  beauty,  floats  she  brilliantly  awake. 
Unconscious  of  the  doom  that  must  o'er  take 
Her  maidenhood  before  the  night  goes  by. 
And  make  a  lurid  blot  upon  the  sky." 

Suppose  the  passages  above  quoted  to  have  been 
the  remains  of  a  lost  poet — the  only  fragments 


cast  up  from  his  wTeck — it  would  have  been  hard 
to  say  for  what  achievements  in  the  art  such  a 
writer  was  -not  qualified.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  all 
that  Hartley  Coleridge  produced,  and  finding  that 
his  greatest  attempts  were  not  his  greatest  per- 
formances, we  must  conclude  that  there  was  a  de- 
ficiency somewhere.  This  deficiency  lay,  we  think, 
in  that  mysterious  faculty,  the  power  of  which  we 
all  recognise  where  it  is  present,  but  of  which  we 
shall  not  attempt  a  definition,  commonly  called 
the  creative  imagination.  He  had  a  great  and 
subtle  understanding,  an  exquisite  sensibility,  an 
open  and  liberal  nature,  a  fine  observation,  a  rich, 
delicate,  and  abundant  fancy,  a  masterly  and  ori- 
ginal power  of  expression,  so  that  in  all  depart- 
ments of  poetry,  except  the  highest,  he  was,  or 
might  have  been,  great  And,  indeed,  if  we  take 
one  of  those  collections  of  British  poetry  in  which 
the  extracts  are  distributed  into  classes — as  epic, 
dramatic,  descriptive,  sentimental,  humorous,  di- 
dactic, satirical,  and  so  forth — ^we  would  almost 
engage  to  find  in  these  little  volumes  a  specimen 
of  every  class  (the  epic  and  dramatic  only  excepted) 
which  should  rank  with  the  best  of  them.  The 
faculty  in  which  he  was  deficient  was  that  without 
which  no  man  can  be  great  in  the  drama  or  the 
epopee. 

In  the  first  volume  there  are  some  stanzas  of 
exquisite  beauty,  describing  a  character. 

*'  She  was  a  queen  of  noble  Nature's  cro"WTiing, 
A  smile  of  hers  was  like  an  act  of  grace ; 

She  had  no  winsome  looks,  no  pretty  frowning, 
Like  daily  beauties  of  the  vulgar  race : 
But  if  she  smiled,  a  light  was  on  her  face, 

A  clear,  cool  kindliness,  a  lunar  beam 

Of  peaceful  radiance,  silvering  o'er  the  stream — 
Of  human  thought  with  unabiding  glory ; 

Not  quite  a  waking  truth,  not  quite  a  dream. 
A  visitation,  bright  and  transitory. 

*  But  she  is  changed,  hath  felt  the  touch  of  sorrow — 

No  love  hath  she,  no  understanding  friend. 
Oh,  grief  1  when  Heaven  is  forced  of  earth  to  borrow 

What  the  poor  niggard  earth  has  not  to  lend ; 

But  when  the  stalk  is  snapped,  the  rose  must 
bend. 
The  tallest  flower  that  skyward  rears  its  head, 
Grows  from  the  common  ground,  and  there  must 
shed 

Its  delicate  petals.    Cruel  fate,  too  surely. 
That  they  should  find  so  base  a  bridal  bed 

W^ho  lived  in  virgin  pride  so  sweet  and  purely. 

"  She  had  a  brother  and  a  tender  father. 
And  she  was  loved,  but  not  as  others  are 

From  whom  we  ask  return  of  love — but  rather 
As  one  might  love  a  dream ;  a  phantom  fair 
Of  something  exquisitely  strange  and  rare, 

Which  all  were  glad  to  look  on,  men  and  maids. 

Yet  no  one  claimed.    As  oft,  in  dewy  glades 
The  peering  primrose,  like  a  sudden  gladness. 

Gleams  on  the  soul,  yet  unregarded  fades — 
The  joy  is  ours,  but  all  its  own  the  sadness. 

"  'Tis  vain  to  say — her  worst  of  grief  is  only 
The  common  lot,  which  all  the  world  have 
known ; 
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To  ber  'Us  more,  becanse  her  heart  is  lonely, 

And  yet  she  hath  no  strength  to  stand  alone. 

Once  she  luid  playmates,  fancies  of  her  own, 
And  she  did  love  them :  they  are  past  away 
As  fairies  vanish  at  the  break  of  day : 

And  like  a  spectre  of  an  age  departed, 
Or  nnsphered  angel  woefully  astray, 

She  glides  along — ^the  solitary  hearted.'* 

Nothing  can  be  more  beantifol  in  its  kind.  But 
this  is  description  and  meditation,  not  creation. 
He  can  tell  us  what  she  was  like,  but  he  could  not 
have  made  her  move  and  speak. 

So,  again,  as  an  imaginative  critic  on  works  of 
imagination  he  is  excellent.  We  desire  no  better 
expounder  of  the  deeper  meanings  of  a  picture  or 
a  statue.  But  had  he  been  as  great  an  artist  in 
marble  as  he  is  in  words,  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  he  could  have  made  that  "  Statue  of  the 
Infant  Hercules  strangling  the  serpent,"  a  cast  of 
which  suggested  the  following  noble  lines : — 

"  Behold  Art's  triumph !     Yea ;  but  what  is  Art  ? 

Is  it  the  Iris  sent  from  mind  to  heart  ? 

Or  a  bright  exhalation,  raised,  refined, 

And  organised  with  various  hues  of  mind  ? 

Nay,  let  the  mind  and  heart,  as  Nature  meant, 

Unite  to  work  their  Maker's  great  intent ; 

As  light  and  heat,  diffused  by  the  same  sun, 

To  sense  are  diverse  but  in  essence  one. 

The  poet's  craft  in  rosy  breath  transpires, 

And  the  quick  music  of  a  thousand  lyres. 

That  wake  to  extacy  the  slumbering  air. 

Dies  into  nought^  or  flits  we  know  not  where. 

The  patient  sculptor  views,  from  day  to  day, 

An  image  that  can  never  pass  away ; 

With  resolute  faith,  which  nothing  can  surprise, 

Beholds  the  type  in  true  proportions  rise : 

His  progress  slow,  and  every  touch  as  slight 

As  dawn  encroaching  on  a  summer  night ; 

His  purpose  sure,'  for  consummated  beauty 

To  him  is  love,  religion,  law,  and  duty. 

Long  ere  our  God  vouchsafed  himself  to  be 

A  baby  God,  a  human  Deity, 

The  vast  prophetic  impulse  of  the  earth 

Foretold  and  shadowed  forth  the  mystic  birth ; 

Nor  all  the  art  of  sacerdotal  lies. 

Nor  the  world's  state,  could  so  incamaliso 

The  strong  idea,  but  that  men,  set  free 

By  pure  imagination's  liberty, 

Conceived  the  fancy  of  a  boy  divine. 

Some  fables  fashioned  a  fierce  God  of  wine, 

Abortive  issue  of  intense  desire, 

Begot  by  Thunder  and  brought  forth  by  Fire. 

Some  milder  spirits  culled  two  twinkling  lights 

From  the  thronged  brilliance  of  their  Grecian 

nights. 
And  gave  them  names,  and  deemed  them  great  to 

save 
The  wandering  mariner  on  the  weltering  wave. 
Some,  wiser /till,  believed  the  sun  on  high 
A  deathless  offspring  of  the  empyreal  sky, 
A  personal  power  that  could  all  truths  reveal, 
Mighty  to  ilay,  and  merciful  to  heal. 
Some  feigned  (and  they  came  nearest  to  the  truth) 
A  destined  husband  of  eternal  youth, 


Bom  of  a  mortal  mother,  and,  ere  born, 
Doomed  to  the  pilgrim's  houseless  lot  forlorn. 
To  fight  and  conquer,  a  victorious  slave. 
Strong  in  subjection,  by  obedience  brave. 
Such  thought  possessed  the  nameless  artist's  mind 
When  he  the  God,  the  baby  God,  designed. 
That  perfect  symbol  of  awakened  will, 
Matching  its  might  against  predestinate  ill. 
The  serpent  writhing  round  his  lower  part, 
His  infant  arm  defies  to  reach  his  heart. 
One  mighty  act  is  all  the  wondrous  boy. 
Line,  limb,  and  feature,  all  are  strength  and  joy. 
Yet  half  an  hour  ago  that  infant  slept. 
Smiled  at  his  mother's  breast,  and  haply  wept  : 
And  when  his  task  is  done,  the  serpent  slain. 
Soft  in  his  cradle*shield  may  sleep  again." 

The  following  lines,  "  On  a  picture  of  a  very 
young  Nun,  not  reading  a  devotional  book,  and  not 
contemplating  a  crucifix  placed  before  her,"  may 
be  quoted,  as  having  an  intei*est  at  this  time  inde- 
pendent of  their  intrinsic  merit : — 

''So  young,  too  young,  consigned  to  cloistral  shade, 
Untimely  wedded — wedded,  yet  a  maid ; 
And  hast  thou  lefl  no  thought,  no  wish,  behind. 
No  sweet  employment  for  the  wandering  wind. 
Who  would  be  proud  to  wafl  a  sigh  from  thee. 
Sweeter  than  aught  he  steals  in  Araby  ? 
Thou  wert  immured,  poor  maiden,  ad  I  guess. 
In  the  blank  childhood  of  thy  simpleness ; 
Too  young  to  doubt,  too  pure  to  be  ashamed. 
Thou  gavest  to  God  what  God  had  never  claimed. 
And  didst  unweeting  sign  away  thine  all 
Of  earthly  good — a  guiltless  prodigal. 
The  large  reversion  of  thine  unborn  love 
Was  sold  to  purchase  an  estate  above. 
Yet,  by  thy  hands  upon  thy  bosom  prest, 
I  think,  indeed,  thou  art  not  quite  at  rest ; 
That  Christ  that  hangs  upon  the  sculptured  cross 
Is  not  the  Jesus  to  redeem  thy  loss ; 
Nor  will  that  book,  whate'er  its  page  contain, 
Convince  thee  that  the  world  is  false  and  vain. 
E'en  now  there  is  a  something  at  thy  heart 
That  would  be  off,  but  may  not,  dare  not,  start ; 
Yes,  yes !  thy  face,  thine  eyes,  thy  closed  lips,  prove 
Thou  wert  intended  to  be  loved  and  love. 
Poor  maiden !  victim  of  the  vilest  craft 
At  which  e'er  Moloch  grinned  or  Belial  laughed, 
May  all  thy  aimless  wishes  be  forgiven, 
And  all  thy  sighs  be  registered  in  Heaven ; 
And  God  liis  mercy  and  his  love  impart 
To  what  thou  shouldst  have  been,  and  what  thou 
art !" 

The  sonnets  abound  in  descriptive  passages  of 
great  truth  and  beauty ;  and  there  is  a  series  of 
sketches  of  English  poets  in  rhymed  couplets 
which  show  that  the  ymter  might  have  taken  rank 
with  the  best  of  our  satirists,  had  he  chosen  to 
work  that  vein.  They  were  written  on  the  fly- 
leaves and  covers  of  a  copy  of  "  Anderson's  British 
Poets,"  and  are  flowing  and  copious,  or  condensed 
into  epigram,  according,  probably,  to  the  room  he 
had.  We  vrish  the  copy  had  been  interleaved,  for 
then  we  might  have  had  a  set  of  poetical  criticisms 
upon  our  poets  as  good  as  the  best  of  that  kind. 
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These,  together  with  the  poems  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  may  serve  to  show  the  extent  of 
his  power  heyond  the  sphere  of  his  personal  expe- 
riences. Bnt  the  strains  which  will  touch  other 
hearts  moat  deeply  are  those  which  describe  or 
allude  to  the  troubles  and  struggles  of  his  own. 
In  conversation  or  correspondence  with  his  friends  \ 
he  was  no  mendicant  for  condolence,  and  had  no 
pleasure  in  being  pitied,  fle  presented  a  manly 
front  to  society,  and  would  carry  his  burden  alone. 
Yet  he  had  a  deep  craving  for  sympathy  in  his 
heart,  and  his  muse  was  the  confidante  to  whom 
he  unbosomed  his  private  sorrows.  Hence,  in  his 
note-books,  fly-leaves,  and  occasional  poems,  sug- 
gested by  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  we  find 
frequent  allusions,  more  or  less  direct,  to  his  own 
spiritual  or  ivorldly  anxieties,  which  are  in  the 
highest  degree  affecting.  To  him,  in  a  sense  more 
literal  than  Wordsworth  meant — 

"  The  meanest  flower  that  blows  could  give 
Thoughts  that  did  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

"When  the  pure  snowdrops  couch  beneath  the 
snow, 

And  storms  long  tarrying  come  too  soon  at  last, 
He  sees  the  semblance  of  his  private  w^oe, 

And  tells  it  to  the  dilatory  blast" 

And  when  he  meets  with  an  anemone  surviving 
amid  the  autumnal  rains,  he  sees  in  it  an  image  of 
the  faith  or  purity  of  his  youth,  still  living  amid 
the  ruins  of  so  many  hopes ;  and  foils  into  this 
beautiful  meditation : — 

"  Who  would  have  thought  a  thing  so  slight, 

So  frail  a  birth  of  warmth  and  light, 

A  thing  as  weak  as  fear  or  shame, 

Bearing  thy  weakness  in  thy  name — 

Who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  thee, 

Thou  delicate  anemone  ? 

o  o  o  o 


What  power  was  given  thee  to  outlast 

The  pelting  rain,  the  driving  blast — 

To  sit  upon  thy  slender  stem, 

A  solitary  diadem, 

Adorning  latest  autumn  with 

A  relic  sweet  of  vernal  pith  ? 

O  Heaven !  if,  as  faithful  I  believe. 

Thou  wilt  the  prayer  of  faithful  love  receive, 

Let  it  be  so  with  me !     I  was  a  child — 

Of  large  belief,  though  froward,  wild. 

Gladly  I  listened  to  the  holy  word, 

And  deemed  my  little  prayers  to  God  were  heard. 

All  things  I  loved,  however  strange  or  odd, 

A^  deeming  all  things  were  beloved  by  God. 

In  youth  and  manhood's  careful  sultry  hours. 

The  garden  of  my  youth  bore  many  flowers 

That  now  are  faded ;  but  my  early  fai^h. 

Though  thinner  far  than  vapour,  spectre,  wraith. 

Lighter  than  aught  the  rude  wind  blows  away. 

Has  yet  outlived  the  nide  tempestuous  day, 

And  may  remain,  a  witness  of  the  spring, 

A  sweet,  a  holy,  aud  a  lovely  thing  ; 

The  promise  of  another  spring  to  me. 

My  lovely,  lone,  and  lost  anemone !" 

We  are  told  that  all  these  poems  were  thrown 
off  with  great  rapidity — that  a  sonnet  rarely  took 
him  more  than  ten  minutes — ^and  that  he  seldom 
altered  them  afterwards.  If  so,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised to  find  them  very  unequal  in  point  of  exe- 
cution ;  especially  when  we  remember  that  the 
selection  was  not  made  by  himself.  Some  of  them 
we  should  suppose  to  be  only  beginnings,  and 
others  he  would  probably  have  put  aside  as  abor- 
tions. £ut»  taken  with  the  allowance  due  to  things 
posthumous  and  fragmentary,  they  are  almost  all 
interesting,  and  a  very  large  proportion  excellent. 
We  had  intended  to  give  samples  of  each  variety  ; 
but  we  have  not  found  room  for  above  half  the 
extracts  which  we  had  marked. 


L  A  V  E  N  G  R  O.o 


Since  the  days  of  "Waverley  Novels,"  no  an- 
nouncement of  a  book  has  excited  more  expecta- 
tion than  Mr.  Murray's  repeated  advertisements  of 
"Lavengro."  For  many  months  previous  to  its 
appearance  its  title  was  entered  on  the  list  of  most 
public  and  circulating  libraries ;  and  the  expectant 
reader  was  half  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  pub- 
lisher or  the  author  for  its  tartness  in  forthcoming. 
''The  Bible  in  Spain"  had  implanted,  both  in  those 
who  deemed  it  fact  and  in  those  who  suspected  it 
to  be  fiction,  a  lively  curiosity  respecting  the  earlier 
life  of  its  adventurous  author. 

Whether  the  reception  of  "  Lavengro"  has  quite 
answered  these  expectations,  it  is  perhaps  prema- 
ture to  decide.  ]next  to  gaining  a  reputation,  an 
aathor*8  greatest   difficulty  is  to  maintain  one. 


"  Single-speech  Hamilton"  was  probably  wise  in 
his  generation.  He  secured  his  sudden  fame  by 
his  subsequent  silence.  Many  sapient  critics,  thirty 
years  ago,  declared  that  the  dien  ''  great  unluiown." 
had  exhausted  his  genius  in  "  Waverley ;"  and  the 
public  generally  was  much  coyer  in  its  reception 
of  the  "  Antiquary"  and  "  Ghiy  Mannering"  than  in 
its  welcome  of  the  earliest  of  these  immortal  tales. 
Readers,  indeed,  are  not  on  their  guard  against  a 
first  assault  of  genius ;  but  they  are  armed  against 
a  second  volley  from  the  same  battery.  "The 
Bible  in  Spain"  has,  in  some  decree,  acted  un- 
favourably upon  "Lavengro."  The  latter  work 
happens  to  be  not  exactly  what  the 'public  had 
been  expecting:  its  censors  have  had  time  to 
furbish  their  weapons ;  and  the  adventures  of  the 
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"Scholar,  the  Gipsy,  and  the  Priest,"  have  conse- 
qnently  been  greeted  less  cordially,  and  appareintly 
caused,  at  least  for  the  present,  some  disappoint- 
ment. 

We  shall  not  begin  onr  notice  of  '*  Lavengro," 
as  BO  many  of  onr  contemporaries  have  done,  by 
describing  it  as  <'a  remarkable  book."  Of  its  claim 
to  that  epithet  the  most  cursory  reader  may 
convince  himself  in  a  few  minutes;  while  the 
attentive  and  thoughtful  reader  will  consider  the 
term  trivial  or  inappropriate.  We  shall,  on  the 
contrary,  endeavour  to  delineate  the  work  itself 
before  we  attempt  to  define  its  scope  and  character ; 
and,  for  the  present,  merely  express  our  conviction 
— a  conviction  which  we  shall  justify  by  frequent 
extracts  from  their  pages — ^that  the  volumes  now 
t  before  us  need  in  no  respect  derogate  from  Mr. 
Borrow's  previous  reputation.  We  can,  indeed, 
detect  in  them  more  than  one  cause  of  inferior 
popularity.  They  do  not  possess  the  adventi- 
tious attractions  of  foreign  scenery  and  adventure  ; 
they  do  not  respond  to  certain  questions  which 
many  "gentle,"  but  curious,  "readers"  were  pre- 
pared to  ask.  They  are  not  connected  with  the 
interests  and  operations  of  a  large  central  body, 
like  the  Bible  Society ;  and  they  are  as  much  the 
record  of  a  mind  as  of  moving  accidents  by  flood 
or  field.  The  public,  in  short,  had  been  looking 
for  a  second  Marco  Polo,  and  have  been  presented, 
instead,  with  a  nineteenth-century  De  Foe. 

Snch  are  some  of  the  immediate  impediments  to 
the  popularity  of  "  Lavengro."  A  phrase,  or  rather 
a  word  in  its  preface,  has  perhaps  given  rise  to 
fbrther  objections  or  distrust  Mr.  Borrow  desig- 
nates his  present  work  as  "  a  dream  of  study  and 
adventure;"  and  the  word  dream,  admitting  of 
wide  interpretation,  and  not  having  been,  as  we 
think,  in  this  instance,  rightly  interpreted,  has  in- 
duced many  persons  to  believe  the  narrative  to  be 
wholly  imaginative,  or  that,  at  least,  it  deals  indis- 
criminately with  fact  and  fiction.  Indeed,  more 
than  one  of  Mr.  Sorrow's  recent  critics  have  com- 
]^ned  that  now  he  has  pitched  his  gipsies^  tent 
upon  debateable  ground,  and  that  the  facts,  if  facts 
they  be,  are  disguised  by  embellishment,  while  the 
fiction  is  incumbered  by  some  lingering  shackles 
<-  of  reality.  We  believe,  however,  these  objections 
to  rest  upon  a  misconception  of  the  author's  mean- 
ing in  his  employment  of  the  word  "  dream."  Mr. 
Borrow  weighs  his  words  well,  and  has,  in  our 
opinion,  used  the  term  advisedly.  In  fact,  with 
the  purpose  he  had  in  view,  we  do  not  see  that  he 
could  have  chosen  a  more  exact  or  expressive 
word. 

For  "  Lavengro"  begins  from  the  beginning,  from 
the  place  of  birth  and  the  parish-register.  It  traces 
fi^m  earliest  infancy  the  awakening  and  the  growth 
of  the  author^s  mind,  as  well  as  the  accidents  which 
determined  or  modified  his  singular  career.  Cir- 
cumstances are  accordingly  mentioned  in  its 
pages,  conversations  recorded,  scenes  described, 
and  characters  analysed,  of  which,  from  their  date, 
the  author  himself  can  have  retained  only  a  most 
dim  recollection,  even  when  he  has  not  derived  his 
information  whoHy  from  the  reports  of  others. 
Sneh  reminiscences,  however  imbibed,  float  on  the 


farthest  horizon  of  thg  past,  are  disconnected  fi*om 
contemporary  acts  and  emotions;  and  thus  re- 
semble tlie  scenery  of  dreams,  in  which  the  sepa- 
rate links  of  reality  are  connected  and  coloured  by 
imaginative  accessories.  To  the  man,  indeed, 
childhood  is  little  more  than  a  dream.  He  exag- 
gerates its  happiness;  he  imperfectl}'^  remembers 
its  infelicities ;  he  recalls  its  days  rather  than  its 
seasons;  and  when  he  attempts  to  re-unite  its 
intervals  and  fragments,  his  fancy  rather  than  his 
memory  aids  him  in  the  process  of  re-construction. 
In  every  record  of  a  man's  life  the  introductory 
chapters  are  more  or  less  dreamlike. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  distrusting  the  me- 
mory of  manhood,  when  it  reverts  to  the  scenes 
and  sources  of  its  first  impressions.  The  virgin- 
tablets  of  the  mind  are  the  most  susceptible,  capa- 
cious, and  retentive.  Facts  are  imbedded,  feelings 
stamped  indelibly,  and  words,  even  casual  words 
are  traced  upon  the  brain  of  childhood  in  charac- 
ters of  fire,  which,  even  in  senescence,  lose  none 
of  their  force  or  brilliance,  but  rise  as  vividly  from 
their  mental  nooks  as  if  only  yesterday  had  garnered 
them  there.  Our  life,  indeed,  is  rounded  with 
dreams,  and  the  hues  on  its  eastern  horizon  are 
visible  long  after  the  day  has  begun  to  decline. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  ascribe  to  the  word 
"  dream,"  in  Mr.  Borrow's  preface,  any  meaning 
incompatible  with  a  certain  reality  in  the  adven- 
tures or  with  the  essential  veracity  of  "  Lavengro." 
But  it  is  neither,  strictly  speaking,  an  auto-  ^ 
biography  nor  a  book  of  travels.  It  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  both,  but  it  aims  at  something  higher 
and  more  comprehensive  than  either.  In  the  first 
place  it  describes  the  formative  causes  and  the 
progressive  stages  of  its  author's  mind ;  and  in  the 
next  it  traces  some  of  those  by-currents  of  life 
which  rather  accompany  than  aggrandise  the  main 
social  stream.  Mr.  Borrow  has  studied  man  and 
acquired  the  speech  of  man  in  unusual  scenes  and 
in  rarely-frequented  schools,  at  the  bridge-foot 
and  on  the  moorland,  beside  great  waters  and  in 
wooded  dingles,  in  the  hubbub  of  the  market  and 
in  the  silence  of  plains.  His  pictures  are  symbolic  o 
daguerreot5rpes.  They  represent  living  scenes; 
but  they  also  suggest  much  more  than  they  repre- 
sent. His  gipsies,  his  Armenians,  his  Jews,  his 
Methodists,  his  tinkers,  his  landlords,  and  his 
bruisers  are  representative  men.  Their  language- 
suggests  to  him  philological  speculations;  their 
habits  fiirnish  him  with  ethnological  and  physiolo- 
gical hints ;  their  virtues  and  their  vices  equally 
point  to  many  unrecorded  social  phenomena.  "  La- 
vengro" is,  in  short,  a  species  of  poetic  drama, 
which  combines  the  veracity  of  Hogarth  with  the 
visions  of  Bunyan. 

The  scene  of  "Lavengro"  is  laid  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  principally  in  the 
former ;  and  the  time  in  which  it  is  enacted  is 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  "  Let  no 
one  be  displeased  or  disappointed,"  says  this 
staunch  champion  of  John  Bullism,  or  rather  of 
the  normal  Anglo-Teuton,  "  that  the  scene  of 
action  lies  in  the  British  islands,  inasmuch  as  there 
are  no  countries  in  the  world  less  known  by  the* 
British  than  these  same  British  islands,  or  where 
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more  strauge  things  are  every  day  occurring, 
whether  in  road  or  street,  hoihse  or  dingle."  We 
are  glad  to  greet  in  Mr.  Borrow  a  fellow-labourer 
in  Uie  social  field  ;  for  we,  too,  although  for 
different  purposes,  have  often  endeavoured  to  de- 
pict the  unobserved  and  unobtrusive  nooks  of 
English  life.  For  studies  of  this  kind  Mr.  Sor- 
row's opportunities  have  been,  perhaps,  unsur- 
passed. Goldsmith  was  not  better  acquainted  with 
Grab-street,  nor  Howard  with  gaols,  than  Lavengro 
with  the  English  peasants  and  with  world-wan- 
derers of  every  kind,  from  those  who  are  pent  up 
in  the  alleys  and  court-yards  of  cities  to  those  who 
house,  without  owning  allegiance  to  tax-gatherer 
or  overseer,  beneath  "  the  brave  overarching  canopy 
of  heaven."  Lavengro,  or  the  "  Word-master" — ^for 
such,  gentle  reader,  is  the  import  of  the  name — 
acquired  in  very  early  life  the  only  key  which  will 
effectually  open  to  the  student  of  life  the  tent  of 
the  wanderer.  He  learned  the  language  of  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  was  taken  into  their  counsels, 
and  more  than  once  might,  had  he  pleased,  have 
been  adopted  into  their  tribes.  His  skill  in  the 
dialects  of  the  various  races  who  make  up  the  sum 
of  the  population  of  the  British  isles  enabled  the 
Word-master  to  domesticate  himself  indifferently 
with  Celt  and  Saxon,  with  the  fair-haired  descend- 
ants of  the  Danes,  and  with  the  tawny  and  dark- 
eyed  people  who  are  in  all  countries  without  be- 
longing to  any,  and  to  pourtray  them  as  they 
clustered  round  their  camp-fires  or  held  rude 
colloquy  in  village  inns.  To  his  associates — and 
many  strange  associates  he  meets  with — ^Lavengro 
appeared  as  one  of  themselves ;  they  trusted  him, 
they  were  proud  of  him,  they  feasted  and  some- 
times fought  with  him.  But  he  watched  and  has 
chronicled  their  deeds  and  words  in  his  character 
of  the  "Scholar,"  and  he  brought  to  the  task  of 
observation  a  mind  at  once  untrammelled  by  social 
prejudices,  and  enlightened  and  informed  with 
sound  and  various  knowledge.  The  Word-master 
was,  in  some  respects,  a  bookish  man ;  at  least,  he 
appears  to  have  been  early  and  deeply  versed  in 
those  portions  of  literature  which  most  immedi- 
ately reflect  the  genius  of  races.  Homer,  Dante, 
the  Edda,  the  Welsh  bard,  Ab-Guilym,  and  the 
Scandinavian  scalds  were  diligently  studied  by 
him  at  an  age  when  most  lads  are  composing 
themes  and  verses  in  language  which  "would 
make  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp." 

Lavengro's  childhood,  although  far  removed 
from  stricken  fields,  was  passed  amid  some  of  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war.  His  father,  after 
serving  for  many  years  in  the  line,  and  facing  "war 
in  procinct*'  at  Minden  and  "  on  other  grounds," 
became  a  captain  of  militia,  and  was  employed  in 
training  the  rustic  levies  for  rougher  work  abroad. 
The  daily  drill,  the  constant  spectacle  of  stalwart 
forms,  and  the  picturesque  accompaniments  of 
camp-life,  the  very  spirit  of  the  time — a  time  of 
stem  resolve  and  stirring  preparation — the  un- 
defined sense,  even  in  the  mind  of  childhood,  of  a 
mighty  struggle  in  act  or  expectation,  were  all  of 
them  powerful  stimulants  to  a  meditative  yet  fear- 
less boy.  The  frequent  changes  of  the  paternal 
home  nurtured  also  the  wandering  impulse  of  his 


after-life.  Ere  he  had  attained  his  fourteenth  year> 
Lavengro  had  followed  the  stout  captain  of  militia 
over  Northumbrian  moorland,  over  Scottish  heather, 
over  Irish  causeways,  and  had  beheld  "  many  men 
and  many  cities,"  and  strange  scenes  and  forms  of 
country  or  suburban  life.  W^here  the  regiment 
remained  long  enough  in  quarters,  Lavengro  was 
duly  sent  to  such  grammar-schools  as  the  town 
afforded ;  but  when,  as  often  chanced,  it  was  en- 
camped in  the  summer-months,  he  seems  to  have 
been  lefl  to  his  own  devices  for  amusement  or  in- 
struction. And  as  regarded  his  future  career,  he 
was  singularly  fortunate  in  his  adventures,  and 
made  the  best  use  of  them.  The  peace  of  1815, 
indeed,  put  an  end  to  Lavengro's  wanderings  for  a 
time,  and  he  was  consigned  to  the  desk  and  stool 
of  an  attorney's  office  in  Norwich.  But  although 
he  resolutely  copied  drafts  and  deeds,  he  acquired 
little  law,  and  the  captain  of  militia  likened  his 
erratic  son  to  a  recruit  who,  disliking  the  manual 
and  platoon  exercise,  should  leave  the  ranks  and 
go  vapouring,  about  alone  without  orders.  The 
old  disciplinarian  was,  indeed,  greatly  disconcerted 
by  the  linguistic  and  erratic  propensities  of  his  son. 
'*  What  prodigy  is  this  that  1  have  hatched  ?*  he 
pondered  in  himself.  "I  sent  him  to  school  to 
learn  Greek,  and  he  picks  up  Irish ;  I  bind  him 
apprentice  to  the  most  formal  of  professions,  and 
he  associates  with  gipsies ;  I  and  all  my  kin  are 
strict  Ghurch-people,  and  his  bosom  friend  is  a 
certain  free-thinking  philosopher,  who  has  taught 
him  German  and  all  manner  of  heresies  to  boot." 
With  the  death  of  the  veteran  soldier,  full  of 
years,  and,  indeed,  of  honours  also,  closes  the  first 
act  of  the  life-drama  of  Lavengro.  Thenceforward 
he  became  a  wanderer ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
an  experimental  period  of  vassalage  to  London  pub- 
lishers, and  a  trial  of  the  ills  "  which  the  scholar's 
life  assail,"  he  abandoned  the  shelter  of  roofs  and 
the  security  of  streets  for  tents,  and  strange  com- 
panions, and  solitary  places.  Even  in  cities,  how- 
ever, Lavengro  meets  with  adventures  whidi  con- 
firm his  native  impulses  towards  travelling  and 
philology.  And  of  the  poetry  which  lurks  or  dis-  -^ 
plays  itself  in  city-life  he  was  a  thoughtful  observer, 
and  is  an  accurate  describer.  He  saves  a  merchant 
on  his  way  to  'Change  from  robbery.  The  mer- 
chant was  an  Armenian,  and  becomes  Lavengro's 
friend ;  the  baffled  pickpocket  becomes  also,  soon 
afterwards,  his  acquaintance.  His  conversation 
with  the  latter,  who  had  given  up  thieving  and 
taken  to  the  pea  and  thimble,  is  reported  in  the 
very  spirit  of  De  Foe.  As  a  literary  adventurer, 
Lavengro  is  not  fortunate.  The  publishers  would 
not  look  at  his  translations  of  "  Ab  Guilym,  or  the 
Ancient  Songs  of  Denmark,"  from  which,  in  his 
youthful  ardour,  he  had  expected  immediate  fame 
and  profit;  and  his  only  patron,  a  more  uncon- 
scionable and  less  tractable  ruffian  than  even  the 
wild  men  of  the  camp,  set  him  to  compile  the  lives 
of  highwaymen,  to  do  taskwork  for  a  Review 
which  no  one  read,  and  to  translate  into  German 
an  incomprehensible  system  of  philosophy.  From 
this  bondage,  which  wore  the  strong  man  down, 
Lavengro  escapes  by  writing  for  a  more  humane 
bookseller  an  imaginary  biography,  entitled  the 
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**  Life  and  Adventures  of  Joseph  Sell,  the  great 
Traveller." 

Our  limits  prohibit  us  from  entering  upon  the 
third  portion  of  Lavengro's  adventures — his  life  in 

c  the  woodland  and  the  moorland.  This  omission 
we  believe  to  be  the  less  material  because  we  are 
convinced  that  no  one  who  begins  these  volumes 
in  a  right  spirit,  and  with  a  proper  clue  to  their 
intent,  will  close  them  without  regret  or  without 
frequent  perusal  of  their  more  remarkable  chapters. 
In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have  endeavoured  to 
afford  such  a  clue,  to  answer  sundry  superficial 
objections  to  Mr.  Borrow's  narrative,  and  to  point 
out  what  we  believe  to  be  the  real  character  of  his 
work.     "  The  Scholar,  the  Gipsy,  and  the  Priest" 

^  is  a  poem — ^wanting,  indeed,  the  accompaniment  of 
verse,  but  possessing  all  tlie  other  attributes  of  an 
imaginative  work  of  a  high  order.  Fact  and  fancy, 
indeed,  interpenetrate  one  another  like  the  hues  of 
shot-silk.  Where  actual  scenes  and  persons  are 
described,  Lavengro  adheres  to  his  original  with 
scrupulous  veracity.  He  is  giving  evidence  upon 
strange  yet  serious  matters,  and  he  permits  himself 
no  license  of  invention.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  purposes  of  his  work  demand  a  normal,  rather 
than  a  special  exposition  of  races,  principles,  or 
social  phenomena,  his  imagination  knows  no  other 
law  than  the  law  of  harmony  and  probability — the 
law  which  regulates  the  CEdipus  of  Sophocles,  the 
Vision  of  Dante,  the  Weird  Sisters  and  the  fairy 
people  of  Macbeth  and  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  and  the  Witch  Sabbath  in  Faust.  To  dis* 
credit  the  reality  of  "  Lavengro"  because  of  its 
imaginative  accessories,  to  overlook  the  imagina- 
tive accessories  because  of  their  marriage  with 
fact,  is  a  kind  of  criticism  which  would  reject 
Shakspeare's  historical  plays  because  they  contain 
some  passages  from  Hall's  Chronicle,  or  the  Divina 
Gomedia  because  it  alludes  to  events  and  depicts 
characters  familiar  to  every  Florentine  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

We  shall  now  briefly  revert  to  the  introductory 
chapters  of  Lavengro's  adventures;  not  because 
we  think  them  the  best  portion  of  these  volumes, 
but  because  they  especially  contain  the  formative 
causes  of  their  author^s  remarkable  mind  and  career. 
And  as  many  of  the  scenes  and  some  of  the  per- 
sons described  are  familiarly  known  to  us,  we  are 
enabled  to  vouch  for  the  conscientious  fidelity  of 
Mr.  Borrow*s  pencil  in  describing  them.  Two 
raceSy  from  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  power- 
fully attracted  his  imagination,  and  materially 
affected  his  studies  and  his  fortunes.  These  races 
are  the  ancient  Danes  and  the  modern  gipsies. 
Of  the  elder  Scandinavian  bards  Mr.  Borrow  has 
been  a  diligent  student,  and  is  an  unrivalled  trans- 
lator, as  we  trust  he  will  shortly  prove  to  the 
world ;  while  his  researches  into  the  speech  and 
habits  of  the  Zincali  are  adopted  both  in  Denmark 
and  in  G^manv  as  the  basis  and  text-book  of  in- 
vestigation  into  the  past  history  and  social  condition 
of  that  singular  race.  So  far,  indeed,  are  foreign 
scholars  from  regarding  either  of  Mr.  Borrow*s 
former  works  as  romances  that  they  consult  them 
for  statistics,  and  derive  from  Uiem  some  of  their 
most  important  inferences  upon  all  questions  re- 


lating to  the  Zincali.  "Lavengro"  is  equally  fertile 
in  social  disclosures;  and  when  it  has  been  tho- 
roughly enjoyed  as  a  work  of  imagination,  may, 
on  many  important  topics,  be  safely  consulted  as  a 
Blue-Book  of  Beports. 

Mr.  Borrow  was  attracted  to  the  Danes  by  an 
adventure  in  earliest  childhood. 

"  We  were,"  he  says,  "  if  I  remember  right,  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  place  called  Hythe,  in  Kent.  One 
sweet  evening,  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  om* 
mother  took  her  two  little  boys  by  the  hand  for  a 
wander  about  the  fields.  In  the  course  of  our 
stroll  we  came  to  the  village  church.  An  old, 
grey-headed  sexton  stood  in  the  porch,  who,  per- 
ceiving that  we  were  strangers,  invited  us  to  enter. 
We  were  presently  in  the  interior,  wandering  about 
the  aisles,  looking  on  the  walls,  and  inspecting  the 
monuments  of  the  notable  dead.  I  can  scarcely 
state  what  we  saw ;  how  should  I  ?  I  was  a  child 
not  yet  four  years  old,  and  yet  I  think  I  remember 
the  evening  sun  streaming  in  through  a  stained 
window  upon  the  dingy  mahogany  pulpit,  and 
flinging  a  rich  lustre  upon  the  faded  tints  of  an 
ancient  banner.  And  now  once  more  we  were 
outside  the  building,  where,  against  the  wall,  stood 
a  low-eaved  pent-house,  into  which  we  looked.  It 
was  half-filled  with  substances  of  some  kind,  which 
at  first  looked  like  large  grey  stones.  The  greater 
part  were  lying  in  layers ;  some,  however,  were 
seen  in  confused  and  mouldering  heaps,  and  two 
or  three,  which  had  perhaps  rolled  down  from  tho 
rest,  lay  separately  on  the  floor.  '  Skulls,  madam,* 
said  the  sexton ;  '  skulls  of  the  old  Danes !  Long 
ago  they  came  pirating  into  these  parts ;  and  then 
there  chanced  a  mighty  shipwreck ;  for  God  was 
angry  with  them,  and  he  sunk  them,  and  their 
skulls,  as  they  came  ashore,  were  placed  here  as  a 
memorial.  There  were  many  more  when  I  waa 
young,  but  now  they  are  fast  disappearing.  Some 
of  them  must  have  belonged  to  strange  fellows, 
madam.  Only  see  that  one ;  why  the  two  young 
gentry  can  scarcely  lift  it !'  And,  indeed,  my  bro- 
ther and  myself  had  entered  the  golgotha,  and 
commenced  handling  these  grim  relics  of  mor- 
tality. One  enormous  skull,  lying  in  a  comer,  had 
fixed  our  attention,  and  we  had  drawn  it  forth* 
Spirit  of  eld,  what  a  skull  was  yon  1 

"  I  still  seem  to  see  it,  the  huge,  grim  tiling  I 
Many  of  the  others  were  large,  strikingly  so,  and 
appeared  fully  to  justify  the  old  man's  conclusion, 
that  their  owners  must  liave  been  strange  fellow  s ; 
but,  compared  with  this  mighty  mass  of  bone,  they 
looked  small  and  diminutive  like  those  of  pigmies. 
It  must  have  belonged  to  a  giant,  one  of  those  red- 
haired  warriors  of  whose  strength  and  stature  such 
wondrous  tales  are  told  in  the  ancient  chronicles  of 
the  north,  and  whose  grave-hills,  when  ransacked, 
occasionally  reveal  secrets  which  fill  the  minds  of 
puny  moderns  vnih  astonishment  and  awe.  Reader, 
have  you  ever  pored  days  and  nights  over  the 
pages  of  Snorro  ?  Probably  not,  for  he  wrote  in  a 
language  which  few  of  the  present  day  underatand, 
and  few  would  be  tempted  to  read  him  tamed  down 
by  Latin  dragomacs.  A  brave  old  book  is  that  of 
Snorro,  containing  the  histories  and  adventures  of 
old  northern  kings  and  champions,  who  seemed  to 
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have  been  quite  different  men,  if  we  may  judge  j 
from  the  feats  which  they  performed,  from  tliose 
of  these  days.  One  of  the  best  of  his  histories  is 
that  which  describes  the  life  of  Harold  Haardraade, 
who,  after  manifold  adventures  by  land  and  sea, 
now  a  pirate,  now  a  mercenary  of  the  Greek 
emperor,  became  King  of  Norway,  and  eventually 
perished  at  the  battle  of  Stanford  Bridge,  whilst 
he  was  engaged  in  a  gallant  onslaught  upon 
England. 

"  Now,  I  have  often  thought  that  the  old  Kemp 
whose  mouldering  skull  in  the  golgotha  of  Hythe 
my  brother  and  myself  could  scarcely  lift,  must 
have  resembled,  in  one  respect  at  least,  this  Harold, 
whom  Snorro  describes  as  a  great  and  wise  ruler, 
and  a  determined  leader,  dangerous  in  battle,  of 
fair  presence,  and  measuring  in  height  just  five  ells, 
neither  more  nor  less. 

"  I  never  forgot  the  Daneman's  skull.  Like  the 
apparition  of  the  viper  in  the  sandy  lane,  it  dwelt 
in  the  mind  of  the  boy,  affording  copious  food  for 
the  exercise  of  imagination.  From  that  moment 
with  the  name  of  Dane  were  associated  strange 
ideas  of  strength,  daring,  and  superhuman  stature; 
and  an  undeSnable  curiosity  for  all  that  is  con- 
nected with  the  Danish  race  began  to  pervade  me. 
And  if,  long  after,  when  I  became  a  student  I  de- 
voted myself  with  peculiar  zest  to  Danish  lore 
and  the  acquirement  of  the  Norse  tongue  and  its 
dialects,  I  can  only  explain  the  matter  by  the  early 
impression  received  at  Hythe  from  the  tale  of  the 
old  sexton  beneath  the  pent-house,  and  the  sight 
of  the  Danish  skull." 

Years  afterwards,  when  Lavengro  was  an  attor- 
ney's clerk,  a  strange  uncouth-looking  volume 
came  into  his  possession,  and  ripened  the  seed  thus 
fortuitously  sown  in  the  Danish  golgotha.  It  was 
a  book  of  ballads,  about  the  deeds  of  knights  and 
champions,  and  men  of  huge  stature,  which  from 
time  immemorial  had  been  sung  in  the  north,  and 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century  had  been  collected 
by  one  Anders  Videl,  an  assistant  of  Tycho  Brahe's, 
in  the  observatory  on  the  islet  of  Hveen. 

"And  now,"  Mr.  Borrow  proceeds,  "I  had  in 
my  possession  a  Danish  book,  which,  from  its  ap- 
pearance, might  be  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  very  old  Danes  indeed;  but  how  was  I  to  turn 
it  to  any  account?  I  had  the  book,  it  is  true,  but 
I  did  not  understand  the  language ;  and  how  was 
I  to  overcome  that  difficulty  ?  Hardly  by  poring 
over  the  book,  yet  I  did  pore  over  the  book,  daily 
and  nightly,  till  my  eyes  were  dim ;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  every  now  and  then  I  encoun- 
tered words  which  I  understood — English  words, 
though  strangely  disguised ;  and  I  said  to  myself. 
Courage!  English  and  Danish  are  cognate  dialects, 
a  time  will  come  when  I  shall  understand  Danish. 
And  then  I  pored  over  the  book  again,  but  with  all 
my  poring  I  could  not  understand  it ;  and  then  I 
became  angry,  and  I  bit  my  lips  till  the  blood 
came,  and  I  occasionally  tore  a  handful  from  my 
hair,  and  flung  it  upon  the  floor.  But  that  did  not 
mend  the  matter,  for  still  I  did  not  understand  the 
book,  which,  however,  I  began  to  see  was  written 
in  rhyme — a  circumstance  rather  difficult  to  dis- 
cover at  first  .  .  .  But  I  toiled  in  vain,  for  I  had 


neither  grammar  nor  dictionary  of  the  language, 
and  when  I  sought  for  them  could  procure  neither, 
and  I  was  mudi  dispirited ;  till  suddenly  a  bright 
thought  came  into  my  head,  and  I  said.  Although  I 
cannot  obtain  a  dictionary  or  grammar,  I  can  per* 
haps  obtain  a  Bible  in  this  language ;  and  if  I  can 
procure  a  Bible  I  can  learn  the  language,  for  the 
Bible  in  every  tongue  contains  the  same  thing,  and 
I  have  only  to  compare  the  words  of  the  Danish 
Bible  with  those  of  the  English,  and,  if  I  persevere, 
I  shall  in  time  acquire  the  language  of  the  Danes ; 
and  I  was  pleased  with  the  thought,  which  I  can** 
sidered  to  be  a  bright  one,  and  I  no  longer  bit  my 
lips,  or  tore  my  hair,  but  I  took  my  hat,  and,  going 
forth,  I  flung  my  hat  into  the  air." 

We.  cannot  omit  the  following  portrait  of  a 
French  emigre  and  language-master,  such  as  he 
appeared  five-and-thirty  years  ago  : — 

"  It  was  a  tessara-glot  grammar — a  strange  old 
book,  printed  somewhere  in  Holland,  which  pre- 
tended to  be  an  easy  guide  to  the  acquirement  of 
the  French,  Italian,'  Low  Dutch,  and  English 
tongues,  by  means  of  which  anyone  conversant  in 
any  one  of  those  languages  could  make  himself 
master  of  the  other  three.  I  turned  my  attention 
to  the  French  and  Italian.  The  old  book  was  not 
of  much  value ;  I  derived  some  benefit  from  it, 
however,  and,  conning  it  intensely,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  weeks  obtained  some  insight  into  the  structure 
of  these  two  languages.  At  lengtli  I  had  learned 
all  that  the  book  was  capable  of  informing  me,  yet 
was  still  far  from  the  goal  to  which  it  had  promised 
to  conduct  me.  '  I  wish  I  had  a  master  1*  I  ex- 
claimed ;  and  the  master  was  at  hand.  In  an  old 
court  of  an  old  town  lived  a  certain  elderly  per- 
sonage, perhaps  sixty,  or  thereabouts.  He  was 
rather  tall,  and  something  of  a  robust  make,  with 
a  countenance  in  which  blnfifhess  w^as  singularly 
blended  with  vivacity  and  grimace;  and  with  a 
complexion  which  would  have  been  ruddy  but  for 
a  yellow  hue  which  rather  predominated.  His  dress 
consisted  of  a  snuff-coloured  coat  and  drab  panta- 
loons, the  former  evidently  seldom  subjected  to 
the  annoyance  of  a  brush,  and  the  latter  exhibit- 
ing here  and  there  spots  of  something  which,  if 
not  grease,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  it ;  add  to 
these  articles  an  immense  frill,  seldom  of  the  purest 
white,  but  invariably  of  the  finest  French  cambric, 
and  you  have  some  idea  of  his  dress.  He  had 
rather  a  remarkable  stoop ;  but  his  step  was  rapid 
and  vigorous,  and,  as  he  hurried  along  the  streets, 
he  would  glance  to  the  right  and  left  with  a  pair 
of  big  eyes,  like  plums,  and  on  recognising  anyone 
would  exalt  a  pair  of  grizzled  eyebrows,  and 
slightly  kiss  a  tawny  and  ungloved  hand.  At 
certain  hours  of  the  day  he  might  be  seen  entering 
the  doors  of  female  boarding-schools,  generally 
with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  perhaps  another 
just  peering  from  the  orifice  of  a  capacious  back- 
pocket  ;  and  at  a  certain  season  of  Uie  year  he  might 
be  seen,  dressed  in  white,  before  the  altar  of  a 
certain  small  Popish  chapel,  chanting  from  the 
breviary  in  very  intelligible  Latin,  or  perhaps 
reading  from  the  desk  in  utterly  unintelligible 
English.  Such  was  my  preceptor  in  the  French  and 
Italian  tongues.     'Exul  sacerdos;  vone  banished 
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priest  I  came  into  England  twenty-five  years  ago, 
mv  dear !' " 

With  one  more  glimpse  at  the  Word-master  at 
his  studies  >ve  must  turn  from  the  philological 
portions  of  tliese  volumes ; — 

"  The  next  day,  as  I  was  seated  beside  tlie  old 
woman  in  the  booth,  the  stranger  again  made  his 
appearance,  and,  after  a  word  or  two,  sat  down 
beside  me.  The  old  woman  was  sometimes  reading 
the  Bible,  which  she  had  already  had  two  or  three 
days  in  her  possession,  and  sometimes  discoursing 
with  me.  Our  discourse  rolled  chiefly  on  philo- 
logical matters. 

" '  What  do  you  call  bread  in  your  language  ?' 
said  I. 

" '  Yon  mean  the  knguage  of  those  who  bring  me 
things  to  buy,  or  who  did ;  for,^  I  told  you  before, 
I  shan't  buy  any  more.  It's  no  language  of  mine, 
dear.     They  cadi  bread  pannapa  in  Iheir  language.' 

"  *  Pannam  T  said  I — '  pamiam  I — evidently  con- 
nected with,  if  not  derived  from,  the  Latin  panis, 
even  as  the  word  tanner,  which  signifieth  a  sixpence, 
is  connected  with,  if  not  derived  from,*^the  Latin 
tencr,  which  is  itself  connected  with,  if  not  derived 
from,  tawno  or  tawner,  which,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Petulengro,  signifieth  a  sucking  chjld.  Let  me  see 
what  is  the  term  for  bread  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Petulengro.  Morro  or  mauro,  as  I  have  some- 
times heard  it  called — is  there  not  some  connexion 
between  these  words  and  panis?  Yes,  I  think 
there  is;  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  morro, 
mauro,  and  panis  were  connected,  perhaps  derived 
from  the  same  root;  but  what  is  that  root?  I  don't 
know — ^I  wish  I  did,  though  perhaps  I  should  not 
be  the  happier.  Morro ;  Irish,  aran ;  Welsh,  bara ; 
English,  bread.  I  can  see  a  resemblance  between 
all  the  words,  and  pannam  too ;  and  I  raUier  think 
that  the  Petulengrian  word  is  the  elder.  How  odd 
it  would  be  if  the  language  of  Mr.  Petulengro 
should  eventually  turn  out  to  be  the  mother  of  all 
the  languages  in  the  world  I  Yet  it  is  certain  that 
there  are  some  languages  in  which  the  terms  for 
bread  have  no  connexion  with  the  words  used  by 
Mr.  Petulengro,  notwithstanding  Umt  these  lan- 
gungcs,  in  many  other  points,  exhibit  a  close 
affinity  to  the  language  of  the  horse-shoe  master. 
For  example,  bread,  in  Hebrew,  is  laham,  which 
assuredly  exhibits  little  similitude  to  the  word  used 
by  tlie  aforesaid  Petulengro.   In  Armenian  it  is — * 

'^  *  Zhats !'  said  the  stranger,  starting  up.  '  By 
the  Patriarch  and  the  Three  Holy  Churches,  this  is 
wonderful!  How  came  you  to  know  aught  of 
Armenian  ?  " 

We  trust  that  the  foregoing  extracts  have  ex- 
hibited enough  of  one  at  least  of  the  many  aspects 
of  "Lavengro"  to  convince  the  reader  that  neither  is 
it  a  work  to  be  read  cursorily,  nor  to  be  handled 
easily,  by  any  of  the  silver-fork  school  of  critics. 
These  volumes  are  indeed  replete  with  life,  with 
earnest  sympathy  for  all  genuine  workers,  wth 
profound  insight  into  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
poor  and  uneducated,  and  a  lofty  disdain  of  the 
conventional  "  shams"  and  pretensions  which  fetter 
the  spirits  or  impede  the  energies  of  mankind. 
Nor  is  a  feeling  for  the  beautiful  less  conspicuous 
in  its  pages.     A  quiet  market-town,  environed  by 


green  meadows  or  bosomed  in  tufted  trees ;  an  old 
mercantile  and  ecclesiastical  city,  with  a  history 
stretching  from  the  times  of  tlie  Caesars  to  the 
times  of  George  III. ;  the  treeless  plain,  the  broad 
river,  the  holt,  the  dingle,  the  blacksmith's  forge, 
are  all  in  their  turn  sketched  freely  and  vividly 
by  Mr.  Borrow's  pencil.  In  his  portraiturea  of  « 
ruder  life  he  is  unsurpassed ;  a  dog-fight,  a  prize- 
fight, an  ale-house  kitchen,  Greenwich  Fair,  a 
savage  group  of  wandering  tinkers,  are  delineated 
in  words  as  Wilkie  or  Hogarth  might  have  de- 
picted them  in  colours.  We  are  embarrassed  by 
the  riches  spread  before  us ;  but  as  we  have  already 
exhibited  &e  student  in  his  solitude  and  among 
his  companions,  we  will  conclude  our  notice  of 
Lavengro  with  the  following  description  of  the 
present  capital  of  East  Anglia  : — 

"  A  fine  old  city,  truly,  is  that,  view  it  from 
whatever  side  you  will;  but  it  shows  best  from 
the  east,  where  the  ground,  bold  and  elevated, 
overlooks  the  fair  and  fertile  valley  in  which  it 
stands.  Gazing  from  those  heights,  the  eye  beholds 
a  scene  which  cannot  fail  to  awaken,  even  in  the 
least  sensitive  bosom,  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
adndration.  At  the  foot  of  the  heights  flows  a 
narrow  and  deep  river,  with  an  antique  bridge 
communicating  with  a  long  and  narrow  suburb, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  rich  meadows  of  the 
brightest  green ;  beyond  which  spreads  the  city — 
the  fine  old  city,  perhaps  the  most  curious  specimen 
at  present  extant  of  the  genuine  old  English  town. 
Yes,  there  it  spreads  from  north  to  souUi,  with  its 
venerable  houses,  its  numerous  gardens,  its  thrice 
twelve  churches,  its  mighty  mound  which,  if  tra- 
dition speaks  true,  was  raised  by  human  hands  to 
serve  as  the  grave-heap  of  an  old  heathen^  king, 
who  sits  deep  within  it,  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  his  gold  and  silver  treasures  about  him. 
There  is  a  grey  old  castle  upon  the  top  of  that 
mighty  mound ;  and  yonder,  rising  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  soil  from  among  those  noble  forest- 
trees,  behold  diat  old  Norman  master-work,  that 
cloud-encircled  cathedral  spire,  around  which  a 
garrulous  array  of  rooks  and  choughs  continually 
wheel  their  flight  Now,  who  can  wonder  that 
the  children  of  that  fine  old  city  are  proud  of  her, 
and  oflfer  up  prayers  for  her  prosperity  ?  I,  my- 
self, who  was  not  born  within  her  walls,  offer  up 
prayers  for  her  prosperity,  that  want  may  never 
visit  her  cottages,  vice  her  palaces,  and  that  the 
abomination  of  idolatry  may  never  pollute  her 
temples.  Ha,  idolatry  I  the  reign  of  idolatry  has 
been  over  there  for  many  a  long  year,  never  more, 
let  us  hope,  to  return.  Brave  hearts  in  that  old 
town  have  borne  witness  against  it,  and  sealed 
their  testimony  with  their  hearts'  blood:  most 
precious  to  the  Lord  is  the  blood  of  his  saints ! 
We  are  not  far  from  hallowed  ground.  Observe 
ye  not  yon  chalky  precipice  to  the  right  of  the 
Norman  bridge?  On  this  side  of  the  stream, 
above  its  brow,  is  a  piece  of  ruined  wall,  the  last 
relics  of  what  was  of  old  a  stately  pile,  whilst  at 
its  foot  is  a  place  called  the  Lollards'  Hole ;  and 
with  good  reason,  for  many  a  saint  of  God  has 
breathed  his  last  beneath  that  \yhite  precipice, 
bearing  witness  against  Popish  idolatry,   midst 
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flame  and  pitch;  many  a  grisly  procession  Las 
advanced  along  that  suburb,  across  the  old  bridge, 
towards  the  Lollards'  Hole;  furious  priests  in 
front,  a  calm,  pale  martyr  in  the  midst,  a  pitying 
multitude  behind.  It  has  had  its  martyrs,  the 
venerable  old  town. 

"  Ah !  there  is  good  blood  in  that  old  city,  and 
in  the  whole  circumjacent  region  of  which  it  is  the 
capital.  The  Angles  possessed  the  land  at  an 
early  period,  which,  however,  they  were  compelled 
to  share  with  hordes  of  Danes  and  Northmen,  who 
flocked  thiUier  across  the  sea  to  found  hearth- 
steads  on  its  fertile  soil.  The  present  race,  a  mix- 
ture of  Angles  and  Danes,  still  preserve  much 
which  speaks  strongly  of  their  northern  ancestry. 
Amongst  them  ye  will  find  the  light  brown  hair  of 
the  north,  the  strong  and  burly  forms  of  the  north, 
many  a  wild  superstition,  aye,  and  many  a  wild 
name,  connected  with  the  ancient  history  of  the 
north  and  its  sublime  mythology.  The  warm  heart 
and  the  strong  heart  of  the  old  Danes  and  Saxons 
still  beats  in  those  regions,  and  there  ye  will  find, 
if  anywhere,  old  northern  hospitality  and  kindness 
of  manner,  united  with  energy,  perseverance  and 
dauntless  intrepidity:  better  soldiers  or  mariners 
never  bled  in  their  country's  battles  than  those 
nurtured  in  those  regions  and  within  those  walls." 

Hitherto  we  have  said  nothing  respecting  Mr. 
Sorrow's  mode  of  writing.  The  extracts  we  have 
made,  indeed,  nearly  exempt  us  from  the  necessity 
of  commending  it  He  writes  strongly,  because 
he  is  fully  informed;  harmoniously,  because,  as 
his  verse  translations  show,  he  is  endowed  with  a 
fine  sense  of  rhythm ;  and  idiomatically,  because 
his  favourite  models  of  English,  De  Foe  and  Cob- 
bett,  were,  with  the  single  exception  of  Swift,  the 
greatest  masters  of  prose  ''pure  and  undefiled." 
In  the  following  passage  Mr.  Borrow  expresses 
indirectly  his  opinion  upon  the  true  excellences  of 
prose  narration : — 

"  Of  all  my  occupations  at  this  period  I  am  free 
to  confess  I  liked  that  of  compiling  the '  Newgate 
Lives  and  Trials '  the  best :  that  is,  after  I  had 
surmounted  a  kind  of  prejudice  which  I  originally 
entertained.  The  trials  were  entertaining  enough, 
but  the  lives — how  fiill  they  were  of  wild,  racy 
adventures,  and  in  what  racy,  genuine  language 
were  they  told  I  What  struck  mc  most  with 
respect  to  those  lives  was  the  art  which  the 
writers,  whoever  they  were,  possessed  of  telling  a 
plain  story.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  tell  a  story 
plainly  and  distinctly  by  mouth ;  but  to  tell  one 
on  paper  is  difficult  indeed,  so  many  snares  lie  in 


the  way.  People  are  afraid  to  put  down  what  is 
common  on  paper,  they  seek  to  embellish  their 
narratives,  as  they  think,  by  philosophic  specula- 
tions and  reflections.  They  are  anxious  to  shine; 
and  people  who  are  anxious  to  shine  can  never  tell 
a  plain  story.  '  So  I  went  with  them  to  a  music- 
booth,  where  they  made  me  almost  drunk  with  gin, 
and  began  to  talk  their  flash  language,  which  I 
did  not  understand,'  says,  or  is  made  to  say,  Henry 
Simms,  executed  at  Tyburn  some  seventy  yeare 
before  the  time  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  I 
have  always  looked  upon  this  sentence  as  a  master- 
piece of  the  narrative  style ;  it  is  so  concise,  yet  so 
very  clear." 

We  have  not  touched  upon  the  gipsy  scenes  in 
"  Lavengro,"  because  in  any  work  of  Mr.  Sorrow's 
these  will  naturally  be  the  first  to  draw  the  reader's 
attention.  Neither  have  we  aimed  at  abridging  or 
forestalling  any  portions  of  a  book  which  has  a 
panoramic  unity  of  its  own,  and  of  which  scarcely 
a  page  is  without  its  proper  interest  If  we  have 
succeeded  in  persuading  our  readers  to  regard  Mr. 
Borrow  as  partly  an  historian  and  partly  as  a  poet, 
as  well  as  to  look  for  more  in  his  volumes  than 
mere  excitement  or  amusement,  our  purpose  is 
attained,  and  we  may  securely  commend  him  to 
the  goodly  company  he  will  find  therein — ^to  Mr. 
Petulengro  and  Tauno  Chikno,  to  good  Peter 
Williams  and  Mrs.  Heame,  to  the  ubiquitous 
"  priest,"  to  the  Armenian  merchant,  and  fair  and 
stately  Isopel  Bemers.  There  is  only  one  of  Mr. 
Sorrow's  dramatis  persona  whom,  with  bis  story, 
we  wish  away ;  and  he  is  the  postilion,  whose  tale 
of  adventure  is  probably  true,  and  certainly  tedious. 
"  Lavengro,"  however,  is  not  concluded ;  a  fourth 
volume  will  explain  and  gather  up  much  of  what 
is  now  somewhat  obscure  and  fragmentary,  and 
impart  a  more  definite  character  to  the  philological 
and  physiological  hints  comprised  in  those  now 
before  us.  Enough,  indeed,  and  more  than  enough, 
is  written  to  prove  that  the  author  possesses,  in  no 
ordinary  measure,  ''the  vision  and  the  faculty 
divine''  for  discerning  and  discriminating  what  is 
noble  in  man  and  what  is  beautiful  in  nature.  We 
trust  Mr.  Borrow  will  speedily  bring  forth  the 
remaining  acts  of  his  "  dream  of  adventure,''  and 
with  good  heart  and  hope  pursue  his  way  rejoicing, 
regardless  of  the  misconceptions  or  misrepresenta- 
tions of  critics  who  judge  through  a  mist  of 
conventionalities,  and  who  themselves,  whether 
travelled  or  untravelled,  have  not,  like  LaVengro, 
grappled  with  the  deeper  thoughts  and  veracities 
of  human  life. 
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{Continued  from  page  209.) 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

LUDOVICKO'S  TRIUMPH. 


On  the  Sanday  eveniDg  Bucceeding  the  SaturdAy, 
the  events  of  which  were  narrated  in  last  chapter,  sat 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  in  their  summer  parlour  in 
Graigallan  Castle.  The  day  had  been  one  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  and  the  evening  was  in  keeping 
with  it  The  setting  sun  tinged  the  distant  hills 
with  gold,  the  trees  shook  gently  in  the  evening 
breeze,  which  wafted  the  perfumes  of  a  thousand 
flowers  to  the  castle  windows,  and  the  low  of 
distant  kine  mingled  harmoniously  with  the  soft 
bubbling  cf  the  little  river  at  the  foot  of  the 
garden.  ''AH  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  held," 
and  "all  save  the  spirit  of  man  was  divine." 
The  reminiscences  of  last  night's  entertainment 
were  not  pleasant,  but  neither  spoke  of  it;  for 
lK)th  were  conscious  of  shortcomings  in  the  con- 
ducting of  such  matters,  and  both  were  of  natures 
too  proud  and  sullen  to  sit  down  quietly  and 
dissect  their  doings  with  a  view  to  future  amend- 
ment. Sarah  was  out  visiting  a  sick  cottager ;  and 
although  her  presence  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
evening  had  appeared  to  operate  as  a  bar  to  con- 
fidential intercourse,  yet,  now  that  she  had  left,  her 
parents  did  not  appear  inclined  to  profit  by  her 
absence^  and  the  scene  bore  every  appearance  of 
dwindling  down  into  one  of  those  silent  inter- 
views so  often  exhibited  in  married  life  of  a  given 
description.  After  a  long  pause,  the  lady  of  the 
house  at  last  opened  the  conversation. 

"I  rather  think,"  said  she,  ''that  we  must  have 
no  more  of  these  town  canaille." 

"  I  think  not,  my  dear." 

"  They  are  so  vulgar." 

"  And  so  impertinent,  too." 

"  We  must  throw  ourselves  more  on  the  county 
people,  Mr.  Graham." 

**  If  they  will  allow  us,  my  dear." 

"  Allow  us,  Mr.  Graham !  What  do  you  mean, 
Mr.  Graham?" 

"  I  have  no  inclination  for  discussion,  my  dear ; 
so  we  will  let  it  pass." 

"  Oh,  as  you  please,  sir ;  but  I  always  thought 
you  had  low  notions." 

John  replied  not,  and  again  they  sank  into  their 
respective  reveries,  which  remained  undisturbed 
until  a  figure  was  seen  ascending  the  avenue. 

"Who  is  this,  Mr.  Graham?"  said  the  lady. 

John  adjusted  his  gold  eye-glass,  and  pro- 
nounced the  intruder  to  be  Grant  the  writer. 

"  Marry,  come  up  T'  continued  Mrs.  Graham. 
"  Touch  the  bell,  sir,  if  you  please.  Humphrey, 
tell  that  person  coming  up  to  the  door  tliat  we  are 
not  at  home.  Matters  are  come  to  a  fine  pass 
when  such  as  he  call  of  a  Sundav." 

The  door-bell  rang ;  and,  in  the  belief  that  after 

Humphrey  delivered  his  message  Ludovicko  would 

be  seen   retreating  in  full  feather,  madam   cast 

diagonal  glances  in  the  expectation  of  speedily 
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beholding  this  interesting  movement ;  but  to  her 
surprise  the  door  of  the  parlour  opened,  and 
Ludovicko  walked  in,  the  very  personification  of 
coolness. 

"  I  desired  the  servant,  sir,  to  inform  you  that 
we  were  not  at  home,"  said  the  lady,  in  towering 
wrath. 

"  And  the  servant,  madam,  duly  delivered  the 
message ;  but,  seeing  your  husband  at  tlie  window, 
I  thought  fit  to  disregard  it" 

"  Oh,  of  course,  you  would — ignorant,  no  doubt, 
as  to  the  proper  meaning  of  such  a  phrase  as  '  not 
at  home.' " 

"I  believe,  madam."  replied  Ludovicko,  taking 
a  chair  with  great  deliberation,  "  that  I  fully 
understand  the  import  of  the  phrase ;  but,  as  my 
business  is  urgent,  I  did  not  choose  to  incur  any 
delay." 

"  But  certainly,  Mr.  Grant,"  said  John,  with 
dignity,  "  you  will  allow  that  people  should  be 
allowed  their  own  time  for  transacting  business ; 
and,  considering  the  day  and  the  abruptness,  I 
must  say  your  intrusion  is  extraordinary." 

"  This  comes,"  answered  Ludovicko,  "  of  leni- 
ency. My  business  should  have  been  done  yester- 
day. I  spared  you  on  account  of  your  grand, 
party;  and  now,  when  I  come  to-day,  I  heac 
side-wind  reflections  on  propriety  from  people 
who  are  too  fashionable  to  go  to  church  regu- 
larly." 

"  Insu£ferable  impudence !"  said  the  lady.  "  I 
suppose,  sir,  you  don't  imagine  that  this  house  is 
our  own  ?" 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  have  considerable  doubts  i£ 
it  be  I"  answered  the  lawyer,  drily. 

His  look  towards  John  on  making  this  rejoinder 
was  of  the  old  rattlesnake  description,  and  forth- 
with John's  joints  fell  a  trembling,  and  a  sort  of 
paralytic  influence  came  over  him.  Summoning 
speech,  he  requested  Mrs.  Graliam  to  leave  the 
apartment  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  that  the 
business,  whatever  it  was,  might  be  discussed. 
Ludovicko,  however,  stated  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  her  departure,  as  he  had  no  secrets  to 
communicate,  or,  at  all  events,  nothing  that  could 
or  would  be  a  secret  long.  The  lady,  too,  de- 
clared that  she  would  not  leave  the  room  for  a 
Hottentot ;  and  poor  John,  foreseeing  that  no  kind 
of  business  could  amicably  be  adjusted  in  her 
presence,  desired  Ludovicko  to  follow  him  into  the 
library,  whither  lights  were  ordered. 

"  Now,"  said  John,  "  you  come  here  with  bad 
news." 

"Rather  in  that  way,"  answered  Ludovicko 
laconically. 

"  Tell  me  the  worst  at  once." 

"  Well,  then,  your  brother  left  a  wUl  r 

John  sank  down  on  a  chair,  and  gasped  hard  for 
breath. 

"  Why  was  it  not  produced  sooner  ?" 

*'  He  delivered  it  to  me  in  a  sealed  packet,  with 
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dircctione  outeide  tliat  it  sliould  not  be  opened  for 
six  yeara.** 

"  And  yet  yon,  knowing  its  contents,  have  allowed 
me  to  be  in  this  position  for  six  years ! — God  for- 
give you !" 

**  I  was  not  bonnd  to  know  the  contents  of  a 
sealed  packet  pnt  into  my  hands  by  a  client" 

"  What  coidd  be  my  orother^s  object  for  such  a 
hellish  deception  7* 

"  To  do,  probably,  what  most  people  who  know 
yon  would  do— punish  you  in  a  new  and  unheard- 
of  way." 

"  Don't  insult  me,  sir !  I  believe  the  story  is  a 
lying  invention  of  your  own.  I  have  possession, 
and  defy  you  to  put  me  out" 

"  Possession !  3x>oh,  that  is  a  small  matter.  I 
was  lately  left  a  small  estate  by  an  uncle.  He  had 
not  properly  served  himself  heir.  A  canal  was 
driven  through  it,  and  I  have  not  got  one  farthing 
of  compensation.  If  I,  an  experienced  lawyer, 
have  been  thus  done,  how  can  you,  who  never  took 
a  single  legal  step,  expect  to  be  able  to  maintain 
your  position?" 

"  I  shall  take  other  advice  than  yours,  sir ;  and 
you  know  I  have  means  to  defend  my  rights,  and 
to  break  through  a  trumpery  will  produced  at  this 
time  of  day." 

"  We  shall  see !"  rejoined  Ludovicko,  with  pro- 
voking coolness.  ''And  as  to  advice,  you  may 
take  the  Lord  Advocate's,  if  you  think  proper,  only 
take  this  along  with  you  as  to  means,  that  I  have 
only  to  lift  my  little  finger,  and  your  whole  rents 
and  moneys  are  arrested,  and  you  and  your  family 
quit  this  place  till  the  question  is  settled  at  law. 
Where  will  your  means  be  then  ?  Nay,  more,  you 
are  liable  to  the  heir  for  all  the  rents  you  have 
drawn  since  you  came  into  possession ;  and  if  that 
be  insisted  on,  you  may,  at  his  pleasure,  lie  in  jail 
until  you  rot,  or  pay  the  amount  with  interest  up 
to  the  very  day  that  you  were  ejected,  which  latter 
alternative,  judging  from  your  old  habits,  you  are 
not  likely  to  do  till  doomsday.  Trumpery  will, 
indeed  I  I  drew  the  will  with  my  own  hand ;  and 
I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  allowing  anything  of  a 
trumpery  character  to  pass  through  my  fingers." 

John's  face  turned  livid  during  the  enunciation 
of  these  terrible  words ;  and,  as  hb  eyes  rolled  in 
frenzy,  it  seemed  doubtful  if  reason  or  life  would 
first  desert  him.  He  raised  his  knees  to  his  chin, 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  bit  his  nails  like  a 
maniac,  all  the  while  uttering  nothing  but  excla- 
mations for  mercy,  expressed  in  the  most  childish 
tone.  •*  Mercy,  mercy ! — ^help !  save  I"  cried  the  dis- 
tracted man. 

Ludovicko's  hour  of  triumph  was  now  come, 
and  he  looked  at  him  calmly  and  steadily.  No 
chuckle  or  laugh  was  on  his  face ;  but  the  Satanic 
eye  was  there,  and  seemed  to  pierce  his  victim 
through  and  throi^h. 

"  Good  Mr.  Grant,  don't  look  at  me !— don't  look 
at  me,  if  you  please ! — don't  look !  Mercy,  mercy  I" 
*'  Be  calm,  sir.  I  came  here  to  do  business  with 
you,  not  to  hear  you  blubber  like  a  school-boy. 
When  you  can  talk  rationally  I  shall  resume  the 
conversation.*' 

John  paced  up  and  down  the  room  and  gra- 


dually came  round,  Ludovicko,  in  the  interim, 
reading  a  newspaper.  This,  more  than  anything 
else,  tended  to  restore  the  balance  of  John's  mind, 
as  he  felt  ashamed  at  his  excitement  when  con* 
trasted  with  Grant's  irritating  nonchalance. 

"Who  is  the  will  in  &vour  of?"  asked  John, 
sharply. 
'*  His  son." 

"  It  must  be  false !    He  never  had  a  son." 
''Not,  perhaps,  that  you  know  of;  but  he  was 
privately  married,  and  had  a  son  to  my  certain 
knowledge." 

"  'Tis  false,  I  say !  It  must  have  been  a  low 
intrigue ;  and  there  can  be  no  child  of  his  who  has 
legal  claim." 

"Softly.  He  married  my  cousin,  and  in  my 
own  presence ;  and  I  myself  dictated  the  marriage- 
certificate,  and  saw  the  officiating  clergyman 
sign  it" 
Again  John  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 
"  But  for  fear  that  there  should  be  any  mistake 
on  this  score,  I  drew  out  the  will  thus — ^hear  the 
clause  as  I  read  it  from  the  document:  'I  give 
and  bequeath  my  whole  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, to  William  Morison  Graham,  my  son,  or 
my  reputed  son,  or  the  son  of  Mary  Morison,  my 
wife,  or  my  reputed  wife.'  I  think  the  term  is 
pretty  close,  and  no  room  for  litigation ;  but  if  you 
think  otherwise,  Mr.  Graham,  try — try !" 
"Where  is  this  Morison  that  you  speak  of?" 
"In  my  office,  where  he  has  been  for  the  last 
six  years.  I  bound  him  for  that  period ;  and  his 
apprenticeship  expired  on  Saturday,  the  very  day 
that  I  was  entitled  to  open  the  will.  And  truly  a 
good  inheritance  the  young  man  will  have ;  he  will 
never  need  to  work  so  hard  as  his  reputed  uncle 
has  done." 

"  Is  that  the  will  you  have  got  in  your  hand  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  Show  it  to  me,  if  you  please." 
Ludovicko  handed  him  the  paper,  and  John, 
clutching  it  like  a  tiger,  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
tear  it;  but  being  folded  up,  he  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt Gnashing  his  teeth  in  fury,  he  renewed 
his  manipulations,  exclaiming,  "  If  I  tear  this  ac- 
cursed thing  to  pieces,  as  I  will  do,  although  you 
should  pluck  my  heart's  blood  from  me,  where 
will  you  and  your  infernal  nephew  or  cousin  be 
then?^  Ha  I  ha  1" 

"  Where  we  were  before.  Don't  give  yourself 
unnecessary  uneasiness,  that  is  only  a  copy.  The 
original  lies  in  my  safe,  written  on  durable  parch- 
ment. And  even  supposing  that  you  destroyed  it, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  register-office.  Do  you 
really  think  that  I  am  such  a  fool  as  to  beard  a 
lion  in  his  den  without  using  every  precaution 
beforehand  ?" 

"You  forget,  sir,  there  is  one  precaution  you 
have  not  taken." 
"  What  is  it,  pray  ?" 

"  Your  own  life  t  Look  at  me  much  more  with 
those  mocking  eyes  of  yours,  and  by  Him  who 
made  me  you  shall  not  leave  tiiis  place  alive  I  You 
have  made  me  a  desperate  man,  and  your  blood  be 
upon  your  own  head." 
Ludovicko  was  hardly  prepared  for  this;  but 
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big  haUtnal  composQre  did  not  forsake  him,  and  he 
acropled  not  to  he  for  the  nonce. 

'*  Even  there,"  said  the  wily  scrivener,  "  I  have 
been  beforehand  with  yon.  I  left  on  my  desk  a 
memorandum  of  my  exit;  and  if  any  violence  be 
used  you  will  be  the  first  to  repent  of  it" 

Again  Ladovicko  fixed  his  £u8cinating  look  on 
John,  and  again  John  sunk  under  its  deadly 
inflaence.  A  long  pause  ensued,  which  was  even- 
tually broken  by  the  writer. 

**  I  think,**  said  that  worthy,  "  that  I  have  shown 
youvery  clearly  your  state— that  you  are  thoroughly 
in  my  power,  that  the  meshes  are  completely 
around  vou,  and  that  there  is  not  so  much  as  a 
maggot-hole  by  which  you  can  by  the  barest  pos- 
aibility  escape.  What  say  you?— do  you  capitulate, 
give  in  at  once,  or  die  game  ?* 

John  returned  no  answer,  and  there  was  another 
pause. 

*'  Am  I  to  wait  all  night  for  your  decision  ?** 

Still  no  reply.  At  length  John  rose,  and  coming 
forward  to  Ludovicko  asked  him  if  yoimg  Morison 
knew  about  the  will  or  its  contents. 

"Not  a  word,"  replied  Ludovicko.  *'  In  fact,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  his  demeanour  has  not  been  so 
correct  as  I  could  have  wished  it ;  for  the  prospect 
of  80  much  wealth  would  have  fairly  tamed  his 
head,  and  made  him  quite  unmanageable." 

"  Is  there  any  way  of  his  finding  out  the  will 
without  your  telling  him  7* 

"  None  whatever." 

"  Well,  then — "  said  John,  stopping  short 

'•What  then  ?'  asked  Grant,  abruptly. 

"  Could  you  and  I  not — " 

"What?" 

**  Gould  we  not  compromise  between  us  ?" 

"  Of  course !  Is  that  not  what  I  came  here  for  ?" 

John  stared.  Roguery  in  his  own  mind  sprang  up 
with  a  struggle,  was  expressed  by  his  lips  with  a 
greater  effort ;  and  now,  when  Grant  so  frankly 
agreed  to  become  his  accomplice  in  fraud,  he  felt 
strange  misgivings  as  to  the  impolicy  and  danger 
of  any  evil  paction  with  such  an  accomplished 
villain.  The  candles  had  well-nigh  burnt  to  their 
sockets  during  the  interview,  and  the  library  being 
long  and  narrow  they  barely  made  darkness  visible ; 
and  John*8  fears  magnified  the  dimness  of  the 
apartment  into  a  species  of  unearthly  gloom.  The 
extremes  of  hope  and  fear,  bullying  and  cowardice, 
through  which  he  had  passed,  together  with  the 
old  abyss  of  poverty  yawning  before  him  in  greater 
terribleness  than  ever,  had  quite  unhinged  the 
mind  of  John  Graham,  and  he  could  not  command 
the  necessary  mental  decision  to  think  coherently. 
Pacing  up  and  down,  he  cast  his  eye  by  chance  on. 
the  portrait  of  his  brother,  and  shrank  from  its 
look,  appearing,  as  it  did,  to  be  frowning  on  him,  as 
if  in  anticipation  of  the  premeditated  evil  design 
being  consummated* 

''What  do  yon  propose?"  asked  Ludovicko. 

"What  do  you 7*  asked  John,  in  return. 

**  Nay,  I  propose  nothing ;  yon,  as  the  defeated 
party,  must  propose,  and  it  will  be  for  me  to  con- 
sider if  I  will  accept" 

*  Well,  then,  I  will  give  you — " 

"Beware I**  cried  an  unknown  voice,  which 


seemed  to  issue  from  6odfr^*s  portrait  on  the 
wall. 

^JMferciful  Heavens  I*'  ejaculated- John,  "  what  is 
that?" 

''I  don*t  know,"  said  Ludovicko, in  some  confu- 
sion ;  **  it  must  be  somebody  outside.  But  go  on, 
only  speak  lower." 

"  I  cannot  go  on-— Fm  frightened  to  very  death." 

**  Pshaw  I  nonsense  I  Mere  imagination  !  How 
mudi  did  you  say  you  would  give  ? — speak,  now  I" 

"  I  will  give— " 

'<  Beware  r*  cried  the  voice,  in  a  tone  bold  and 
distinct 

'^  Oh,  mercy  I"  shrieked  John,  and  down  he  fell 
in  a  trance. 

Ludovicko  rang  the  bell  instantly,  and  w^ithout 
the  delay  of  a  second  Mrs.  Graham  entered  the 
library. 

"  You  have  been  listening,  madam,"  said  Grant 
sternly  ;  '*  and  it  is  you  that  have  been  raising  these 
noises  and  frightening  your  husband.  But  do  not 
attempt  to  thwart  me,  or  both  shall  inevitably  be 
hurled  to  ruin." 

"On  my  soul,"  returned  the  now  humbled 
woman,  ''I  know  nothing  about  the  noises.  I 
heard  them  just  as  you  heard  them,  I  know  nothing 
more  of  them  than  you  do.  The  old  people  say 
the  house  is  haunted.** 

"Twaddle!  Mere  twaddle!  Mark  me!  You 
have  more  sense  than  your  husband ;  tutor  him 
well,  and  see  that  he  compromises  with  a  fair  grace. 
Be  reasonable  with  me,  and  you  may  get  on ;  but 
oppose  me  in  the  smallest  tittle,  and  you  and  he 
are  ruined  totally  and  irremediably.  Do  you  hear? 
The  servants  are  coming ;  keep  your  ovm  counsel. 
I  shall  call  again  shortly.'* 

Ludovicko  left,  and  John  Graham  was  carried 
to  his  bed-room.  His  wife  and  daughter  tended 
him  all  night,  and  Dr.  Anthony  Fitzgibbon  was 
sent  for  by  express.  He  exhausted  all  his  skill, 
but  no  drugs  could  minister  to  a  mind  diseased ; 
and  Mrs.  Graham  had  the  utmost  difificulty  in  pre- 
venting her  husband,  in  the  course  of  his  incoherent 
ravings,  from  saying  something  that  might  lead  to 
the  public  disclosure  of  the  fatal  communication 
that  had  been  made  on  that  miserable  night.  All 
the  luxuries  of  the  castle  seemed  to  be  converted 
into  rottenness  and  dead  men  s  bones ;  the  fairest 
apartments  were  like  charnel-houses ;  the  gold  was 
like  molten  lead ;  and  the  trees  bore  no  fruit  but 
death.  O  dread  delusion !  thus  to  make  the  latter 
end  of  that  misorable  pair  more  wretched  than  at 
the  first  O  hollow  glitter  and  gew-gaw !  thus  to 
plunge  them  into  a  deeper  and  more  withering 
despair  than  crushed  them  when  your  tinsel  first 
beckoned  them  forth  from  the  house  of  poverty. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

REMORSE. 

Precisblt  at  ten  o'clock,  as  was  his  wont,  did  Mr. 
Alfred  Day,  of  the  Ship  Bank,  descend  from  his 
break&st  to  business.  The  vertical  bolt  having 
been  pevioualy  drawn  up,  it  only  remained  that 
Ui^  safe  should  be  opened.      One  section  contain- 
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ing  the  books  of  the  establiBhment  had  alreadv 
been  unfolded,  but  the  section  containing  the  cash 
had  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  Day  himself,  and  h^  no 
other  mortal  man.  On  putting  in  his  hands  for  the 
bags,  Mr.  Day  was  astounded  on  finding  something 
very  like  vacancy ;  he  pushed  his  digits  home  to 
the  stone  casing,  and  still  a  lean  feel;  he  then 
swept  his  arm  horizontally  from  left  to  right,  but 
nothing  was  discoverable  save  tlie  silver  bags, 
recognisable  by  their  superior  bulk.  He  hurriedly 
called  for  a  candle,  and  then  the  startling  fact 
admitted  of  no  furtlier  doubt  that  the  bank  had 
been  robbed  of  all  its  treasures,  silver  and  bills 
excepted,  the  gold  and  notes  being  completely 
carried  off,  and  not  so  much  as  a  sovereign  led  be- 
hind. Mr.  Day  was  speechless;  he  beckoned 
however,  to  Ogle  and  Primrose,  pointing  to  the 
almost  empty  shelf.  They  were  at  no  loss  to  com- 
prehend the  terrible  catastrophe.  Primrose  laughed 
hysterically,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  blow  from 
Mr.  Day's  key,  the  poor  man  inflicting  the  clias- 
tisement  mechanically,  and  apparently  being  un- 
conscious of  the  howl  set  up  by  the  junior.  Ogle 
alone  retained  his  self-possession,  and  hinted  about 
giving  alarm  to  the  auUiorities ;  Mr.  Day  nodded 
acquiescence,  but  could  say  nothing.  Ogle  ran  at 
once  to  Ludovicko,  who,being  procurator-fiscal,  was 
the  best  resource  in  the  emergency. 

"0  Mr.  MorisonI  The  bank!— the  bank! 
Your  uncle,  where  is  he  ?  " 

'*  The  Ship  Bank  has  been  robbed,  uncle  V 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  sir?"  asked  Ludovicko, 
who  was  sitting  in  his  back-room,  with  the  door 
open,  although  Ogle,  in  his  perturbation,  did  not 
see  him.    **  The  young  man  did  not  say  so." 

"  I  only  thought  so,  from  his  manner/' 

"  He  is  quite  right,  Mr.  Grant  Only  come  along, 
sir,  if  you  please !   If  you  only  saw  Mr.  Day,  sir  I" 

"  I  shall  be  with  you  in  one  minute.  William, 
come  along,  you  may  be  of  some  assistance ;  or  no, 
your  wits  seem  to  have  gone  a  wool-gathering. 
Send  Rankin  when  he  comes  back  from  the  stamp- 
office." 

In  any  other  circumstances  Morison*B  pale  face 
and  embarrassed  manner  would  have  excited  no- 
tice ;  but  Ogle  was  too  flurried  to  notice  anything, 
and  Ludovicko  was  not  allowed  any  time  to  ob- 
serve, being  hurried  out  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
teller.  During  their  walk,  or  rather  run,  through 
the  street,  they  saw  by  the  knots  of  people  running 
about,  and  the  coteries  talking  in  groups,  that  the 
news  had  transpired;  and  by  the  ^me  they  reached 
the  bank  a  crowd  had  assembled  round  the  doors. 
Mr.  Day  was  comatose  to  stupidity,  and  could 
scarcely  utter  a  word ;  but  by  dint  of  questioning 
and  cross-questioning  Ludovicko  ascertained  that 
the  manager  had  locked  the  safe  himself  on  Satur- 
day, that  the  keys  had  not  been  out  of  his  posses- 
sion since  that  time  up  to  the  hour  of  the  robbery 
being  discovered,  that  the  manager  and  all  his 
officials  had  been  in  tlie  premises  on  Saturday- 
night  and  all  Sunday,  but  that  from  five  till  eleven 
on  Saturday  night  &e  whole  had  been  out,  and  it 
accordingly  appeared  clear  that  the  robbery  liad 
been  eflFected  between  these  hours.  Fifty  times 
did  Ogle  and  Fi^mrose  curse  Morisou's  supper. 


and  a  hundred  times  did  poor  Day  curse  the  Craig- 
allan  dinner  and  the  "  Royal  Oak"  adjournment. 
But  curses  could  not  noend  matters,  and  other 
remedial  measures  liad  to  be  resorted  to.  Ludo- 
vicko reconnoitred  the  premises,  like  a  skilful 
general ;  but  finding  nothmg  suspicious^  beside  the 
safe,  he  went  upstairs  to  examine  the  bed-room 
containing  the  hatchway  which  gave  access  to  tho 
bolt  He  found  the  fragment  of  the  penknife 
sticking  in  the  wood,  and,  carefully  dislodging  it, 
put  it  into  his  pocket-book.  Ho  then  went  to  the 
different  inns,  but  found  that  no  horses  or  convey- 
ances had  left  town  between  Saturday  and  Monday, 
and  that  no  strangers  of  a  suspicious  kind  had 
visited  the  place.  From  these  circumstances  Lu- 
dovicko concluded  that  the  robbers  were  still  in 
town.  Witliout  loss  of  time  he  wrote  off  to  tho 
principal  banks,  stopping  the  notes  so  far  as  they 
were  known,  antl  also  communicating  the  particu- 
lars of  the  transaction  to  the  police  of  the  larger 
towns.  While  engaged  in  the  despatch  of  tlie 
correspondence,  Ludovicko  liad  occasion  several 
times  to  come  to  Morison*s  desk ;  and  once,  finding 
that  his  pen  required  mending,  he  lifted  his 
nephew's  knife,  and  on  using  it  he  was  much  struck 
on  observing  that  the  blade  was  broken.  Pretend- 
ing to  carry  it  away  as  if  by  oversight,  he  retired 
to  his  room,  and  going  to  a  recess,  took  the  frag- 
ment from  his  pocket-book,  and  found  that  it  corres- 
ponded exactly  with  the  break  in  his  nephew's 
knife.  Ludovicko  grinned  like  a  fiend,  and  imme- 
diately locked  the  two  witnesses  into  a  secret 
drawer  of  his  strong  box.  He  had  scarcely  done 
this  when  one  of  the  coast-guard  entered,  and  in- 
formed him  that  a  hat  and  parcel  of  bank-notes 
had  been  found  on  the  beach  near  Graigallan 
Castle.  Ludovicko  hurried  off  with  the  officer  in 
a  post-chaise  to  examine  the  locality,  and  on  arriv- 
ing found  that  the  notes  belonged  to  the  Ship 
Bank ;  that  a  boat  had  been  landed  there,  as  the 
impression  of  a  keel  was  visible  above  high- water 
mark ;  and  that  the  hat  was  that  of  a  gentleman, 
not  of  a  sailor.  From  all  these  considerations,  the 
procurator  grasped  at  the  conclusion  that  the  rob- 
bers had  escaped  by  sea,  that  his  nephew  was  in- 
volved in  the  transaction,  and  that  probably  his 
accomplice  was  Wainright  Truly  did  Morison 
observe  that  his  unde  only  required  a  thread  to 
make  a  ball;  for  here,  notwithstanding  the  precau- 
tions taken  by  Wainright,  was  the  whole  affair 
all  but  laid  biu^  to  the  eye  of  Ludovicko.  He  was 
not,  however,  one  of  those  who  grasp  at  results 
hastily ;  he  always  liked  his  conclusions  to  be  sup- 
ported by  collateral  as  well  as  direct  proofs ;  he 
accordingly  sent  Morison  out  of  the  way  and 
opened  his  battery  on  Rankin. 

"  By-the-wajr,"  said  he  to  that  gentleman,  **  Wil- 
liam's apprenticeship  was  out  on  Saturday ;  and 
as  I  put  him  under  your  charge,  and  am  satit^ed 
that,  however  he  may  have  profited  by  it,  you 
have  done  your  duty  towards  him,  I  ought  to  have 
given  you  this  before  you  left ;  but  not  seeing  you 
at  the  time,  I  do  it  now." 

Saying  this,  he  put  ten  guineas  into  the  hands 
of  the  astonished  l^kin. 

"  You  need  not  mention  it  to  William,  tut  really 
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I  have  misgivings  about  him;  and  as  I  know 
you  to  be  steady  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your 
keeping  him  as  far  right  as  you  can.  I  hope  he 
behaved  well  enough  on  Saturday ;  he  looked  ill 
yesterday,  and  even  to-day  is  out  of  sorts." 

"He  behaved  uncommonly  well,  but  he  met 
with  an  accidental  fall." 

"  Ohy  indeed !     Was  that  on  his  coming  home 
when  I  sent  for  him  ?*' 

''No,  it  was  when  he  was  out  in  search  of 
Skipton." 
-  When !     Was  he  out  for  him  ?"     «  Yes." 
"  And  did  he  get  him  ?"     "  No." 
"Now,  Rankin,  I  am  particular  about  William's 
associates.  What  sort  of  a  person  is  this  Skip- 
ton?' 
'^  He  is  a  good-humoured,  funny  sort  of  fellow." 
"Does  he  drink r 
« I  don't  think  it" 
*  Are  William  and  he  intimate  ?" 
**  No,  not  particularly." 
**  Who  were  all  at  the  supper  beside  you  ?* 
''Jones  of  Mr.  Graham's  office,  and  Ogle  and 
Primrose  of  the  Ship  Bank." 

"  Does  William  know  Ogle  and  Primrose  inti- 
mately ?" 

"  He  used  to  know  Ogle  very  well,  but  Primrose 
he  never  spoke  to  before." 

"  Ah,  indeed !  And  how  did  he  think  of  asking 
him?'' 

**  He  told  me  that  he  kn^w  Day  w*as  to  be  at 
Craigallan,  and  having  asked  Ogle,  he  thought  it  a 
pity  that  Primrose  should  be  leA;  to  sit  at  home  all 
night" 

"That  was  very  considerate,"  remarked  Ludo- 
vicko  with  a  look  expressive  of  the  highest  bene- 
Tolence;  "and  I  hope  that  he  entertained  you 
well  and  liberally." 

"  Oh,  we  enjoyed  ourselves  remarkably.  He  told 
us  that  you  had  been. kind  enough  to  furnish  ample 
means ;  and  the  bill  was  run  up  to  five  pounds." 

"  That  was  right,"  answered  Ludovicko.  "  Well, 
with  your  asistance,  Rankin,  I  hope  that,  for  his 
mother's  sake,  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  him  right 
Do  you  know,  however,  that  I  am  glad  that  that 
man  Waiufight  is  gone ;  I  rather  think  William 
and  he  were  too  thick  together." 

"  He  always  swore  by  him  ;•  and  when  they  met 
in  the  office  they  smoked  a  good  deal  together. 
I  may  mention,  sir,  before  I  go,  for  my  own 
justification,  that  often  when  he  held  out  that  he 
was  with  me  he  was  with  Wainright" 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say !  Well,  say  nothing  of  this 
conversation;  and  now,  for  fear  yon  lose  the  post, 
you  had  better  take  the  letters  about  the  bank- 
robbery  over  at  once." 

Eankin  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  left  with  a 
deep  impression  of  Ludovicko*s  liberality,  whose 
eharacter  he  now  thought  he  saw  for  the  first  time 
in  its  true  light  The  wisdom  of  the  employer 
also  came  in  for  a  due  share  of  conmiendation  from 
the  assistant ;  for  was  he  not  still  to  be  head-clerk  ? 
Had  not  Ludovicko  spoken  to  him  confidentially  ? 
Was  it  not  the  besetting  sin  of  employers  to  place 
sons,  nephews,  and  cousins  over  the  head  of  vete- 
rans of  famous  service  ?    But  Mr.  Grant  was  not 


to  do  that  No  doubt,  thought  Rankin,  it  depends  a 
good  deal  on  who  happens  to  be  head-clerk ;  and 
laying  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul  that  his 
merits  had  at  last  been  appreciated,  Rankin  posted 
his  letters,  and  invited  Mr.  Jones  to  Mrs.  Findlay's, 
where  they  discussed  the  great  event  of  the  day 
over  a  bottle  of  October. 

Ludovicko  balanced  himself  on  tlie  two  hind 
legs  of  his  chair,  and,  looking  to  the  roof,  fell  into 
a  reverie.  ''Let  me  see,"  said  the  good  man; 
"  William  first  contrived  to  decoy  away  the  bank- 
clerks,  and  then  absented  himself  to  join  in  the 
robbery.  Sharp  work — ^very  sharp  work ;  well- 
contrived  and  well-executed.  I  took  him  for  a 
heavy,  selfish  fellow,  and  the  plan  could  not  have 
been  his,  but  Wainright's.  I  must  play  my  cards 
well  with  a  youngster  like  this  for  partner,  and 
especially  if  he  is  in  league  with  Wainright ; 
but  I'll  match  them  both.  The  bill  was  five  pounds, 
was  it  ?  I  gave  him  only  two ;  where  has  he  got 
the  other  three  ?  I  missed  three  sovereigns  lately ; 
he  must  be  the  man  I  I  sholl  go  to  Mrs.  Findlay, 
and  ascertain  in  what  kind  of  money  he  paid  the 
bill.  I  always  had  a  feeling  that  I  might  be 
baffled  in  the  Craigallan  business ;  but  now  I  stand 
on  a  rock,  and  the  gain  will  compensate  me  for  the 
loss  of  my  uncle's  twopenny-halfpenny  proj^erty. 
Stop,  now ;  if  I  were  to  bring  the  boy  to  justice 
his  property  would  be  confiscated  to  the  Crown, 
and,  as  the  nearest  heirs,  the  Grahams  might  by 
interest  obtain  it  in  gift :  that  is  a  bad  idea.  It 
might  also  hurt  me  in  the  public  eye  if  I  ha'd  a 
felon  so  nearly  related." 

With  such  reflections  he  went  to  inflict  his 
threatened  visit  on  Mrs.  Findlay.  That  lady  re- 
ceived him  with  a  mixture  of  humility  and  em- 
barrassment, as  she  knew  tliat  Rankin  would  not 
like  to  be  discovered  in  her  house,  and  she  was  not 
certain  but  that  Ludovicko  visited  her  for  some 
judicial  purpose.  She  was  soon,  however,  set  at 
ease  by  the  cordial  greeting  of  the  procurator. 

"You  will  be  surprised  to  see  me  here,  Mrs. 
Findlay,  but  I  nm  obliged  to  go  round  about  that 
awful  business  that  happened  this  morning." 

"  Aye,  sir,  it  was  an  awful  business." 

"  Have  you  had  any  stranger  visitors  latel  v,  Mrs. 
Findlay?" 

"  None,  sir." 

"  Or  have  you  had  recent  payments  of  money  ?" 

•*  No,  sir ;  the  last  I  got  of  any  consequence  was 
from  your  nephew,  Mr.  William,  on  Saturday 
night." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  about  that ;  he  paid  you  two 
pound  notes  and  three  sovereigns." 

"Exactly  that,  sir." 

At  this  stage  of  the  interview  Miss  Findlay  in- 
troduced her  head  at  the  door,  and  called  out, 
"  Mither,  Mr.  Rankin  wants  twa  botttlei  o*  seven* 
penny ;  he  says  the  ither  kind  has  nae  pith,  and  is 
as  sour  as  vinegar." 

The  cat  being  thus  unceremoniously  let  out  of 
the  bag,  the  hostess  was  glad  when  Ludovicko  rose 
to  take  his  leave ;  and,  like  a  prudent  landlady,  took 
care  not  to  let  her  guests  know  who  had  been  her 
visitor. 

On  reaching  home,  Ludovicko  found  that  his 
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nephew  had  not  retnmed.  He  had  been  sent  some 
diBtance  out  of  town,  and  the  journey  oat  and  back 
was  a  weary  one  to  him.  The  news  of  the  robbery 
had  spread  like  wildfire,  and  every  man  and 
woman  whom  he  met  on  the  way  had  something 
to  say  in  connexion  with  it  The  intelligence  of 
bank-notes  and  a  hat  being  found,  and  the  mark 
of  a  boat  having  been  seen  on  the  beach,  was  com- 
municated to  him  by  a  fjEirmer  returning  from 
market.  ''  The  thieves  will  be  found  and  hsoiged," 
said  the  man ;  and  Morison  felt  as  if  the  rustic 
stared  hard  at  him.  A  labourer  who  knew  Mori- 
son  came  up  next,  and  assured  him  that  the  bank- 
fobbers  had  been  caught,  adding,  that "  he  would 
come  in  for  his  share."  The  rustic  meant  pro- 
fessional employment,  but  the  guilty  youth  took 
up  the  remark  in  a  personal  sense.  As  evening 
began  to  draw  on,  he  became  gradually  frightened : 
the  sound  of  his  own  footsteps,  occasionally  his 
very  shadow,  alarmed  him,  while  the  actual  ap- 
proach of  footsteps  totally  unmanned  him.  Lite- 
rally, every  bush  became  an  officer ;  and  he  now  saw 
at  what  a  fearful  cost  he  had  acquired  gold  that 
threatened  to  bum  up  his  very  soul  and  make  him 
wretched  for  life.  At  one  time  he  thought  of 
throwing  himself  at  his  uncle's  feet,  at  another  of 
running  away ;  but  at  last  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  to  Mrs.  Findlay's,  and  be  guided  by  the  news  he 
might  pick  up  there  as  to  whether  he  could  safely 
return  to  his  uncle's.  On  being  shown  into  the 
room  where  Jones  and  Ogle  were  sitting,  these 
gentlemen  received  him  with  great  dryness ;  and 
this  he  set  down  as  another  proof  that  suspicion 
was  on  him. 

"  Any  word  of  the  robbery  yet,  Rankin  ?*  asked 
the  culprit,  with  as  much  indifference  as  he  could 
assume. 

"  In  one  sense,  no— in  another,  yes,"  replied  his 
fellow-clerk,  in  an  oracular  tone. 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

''  I  mean  that  Mr.  Grant  knows  all  about  it  in 
his  own  mind,  but  he'll  not  say  anything.  By  Jove, 
he  is  a  clever  fellow ! — the  best  head  in  the  county  I 
That's  a  settled  point,  and  I  make  no  exceptions, 
not  one."  Here  Mr.  Banldn  took  an  emphatic 
pinch  of  snuff. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  he  knows  it  all  in  his 
own  mind  if  he  did  not  say  anything?" 

"  Ah,  that's  the  point !  How  do  I  know,  indeed  ? 
— ^that's  the  rub !  I  had  a  confidential  talk  with  your 
uncle,  my  boy ;  and  all  I  shall  say  is,  that  you  had 
better  take  care  of  yourself." 

Morison's  face  became  more  haggard  than  ever 
at  this  hint,  and  the  robbery  and  nothing  else  run- 
ning in  his  head,  everything  that  was  spoken  or 
heard  was  construed  into  an  mtimation  or  warning 
concerning  it  He  ofiPered  to  be  liberal  with  his  two 
companions  in  the  way  of  treating,  but  his  over^ 
tures  were  coolly  declined;  and,  under  the  idea 
that  all  mankind  were  conspiring  against  him,  he 
hurried  homewards  determined  to  brave  the  worst 
He  found  that  his  uncle  was  busy  in  his  own  room, 
and  that  he  had  given  orders  not  to  be  disturbed. 
Believed  at  the  idea  of  not  meeting  him  for  the 
night,  Morison  slunk  away  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep. 
No  position  afforded. him  ease.    At  one  time  his 


throbbing  pulse  beat  high  in  fever,  ften  cold 
tremors  came  over  him,  and  spectres  and  things 
unearthly  glided  before  him ;  he  groaned  in  agony,, 
and  wearily  looked  for  the  dawning  of  the  day. 
But  hours  came  heavily,  and  at  intervals  which 
seemed  ages  in  duration.  Strange  dreams,  too,  of 
judges,  condemned  celb,  and  gibbets  rose  like 
phimtoms  on  the  brow  of  night,  and  extorted  sharp 
screams  of  agony  from  the  tortured  criminal. 

Ludovicko  sat  in  his  bed-room  writing  page 
after  page,  with  no  perceptible  diminution  of 
energy.    Midnight  came. 

That  hour  when  Sleep  sits  proudest  on  her  throne, 

and  still  he  laboured ;  but  at  last,  by  one  o'clock,, 
he  appeared  to  have  got  through  his  task,  and  by 
way  of  finale  he  turned  to  the  dying  embers  of  fire,, 
but  found  them  too  far  gone  to  be  resuscitated.. 
Although  chilled,  he  still  continued  to  sit,  and  wa& 
deeply  immersed  in  meditation  when  the  clock 
told  the  ominous  hour  of  one.  The  dying  die  or 
recover  at  midnight ;  and  even  to  the  stout  and 
healthy  there  is  often,  under  circumstances  which 
cannot  be  described,  a  solenmity  of  tone  and  feeling 
superinduced  by  the  midnight  hour.  The  ticking 
of  a  clock,  and  especially  the  striking  of  the  initial 
hour  of  the  new-bom  day,  deepen  these  emotions ;. 
memory  conjures  up  images  of  the  dead  at  sucb 
seasons,  or  conscience  recalls  the  misdeeds  of  other 
days,  or  the  depressed  spirit  regards  the  future  with 
fear  and  trembling,  or  the  feelings  and  acts  of  the 
whole  life  are  tumultuously  brought  to  mind,  and 
a  prostration  of  soul  produced  more  subduing  thaa 
the  indulgence  of  any  special  train  of  thought  And 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Ludovicko  was  above 
all  such  influences.  Napoleon  became  solemnised 
in  the  midst  of  his  generals  on  hearing  a  village 
bell  ring  for  vespers ;  and  Ludovicko,  like  him,  wa* 
flesh  and  blood.  The  lawyer  somdiow  swept  irk 
thought  along  the  progress  of  his  whole  career* 
Money  and  power  were  his  idols ;  was  he  not  getting: 
both  ?  But  was  there  not  consuming  toil,  anxiety,, 
and  dissatisfaction  ?  There  were ;  but  hope  gilded 
Uie  future.  In  time  he  would  be  a  rich  old  man- 
die,  and — then? — then  what?  Ludovicko  had 
not  for  many  a  year  thought  of  what  that  then 
involved,  and  now  it  obtruded  itself  on  him  in  a 
way  that  he  did  not  like.  **  Men  do  not  see  through 
me,"  reasoned  he;  "does  any  one  else  do  it?'** 
Suddenly  the  door  shook,  and  his  hair  stood  on  end 
in  suspense.  A  white  figure  slowly  entered  the  room,, 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  Ludovicko  it  was  his- 
nephew  in  his  night-dress.  He  was  about  to  speak,, 
when  he  perceived  that  Morison  was  asleep.  An. 
undefinable  dread  spread  through  the  frame  of  the 
uncle  at  the  appearance  of  this  phenomenon.  With 
men  in  their  senses  and  awake  Ludovicko  could 
do  anything ;  but  the  blanched  face  of  a  somnam- 
bulist, in  his  state  of  mind  and  at  that  hour  of 
night,  made  his  very  nerves  tingle.  Slowly  the 
sleeping  youth  paced  up  the  room,  Ludovicko  care- 
fiilly  retreating  before  him,  and  afraid  to  speak  or 
make  the  least  noise. 

"  Now,  now !"  said  the  unconscious  form,  **  there 
it  is  I — ^the  bolt  is  up! — pray  Qod  it  -were  down 
again !  Now,  now  I — ^run,  run  I — Wainright,  you — ^* 
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Something  else  he  mnttered,  but  it  was  inaudible ; 
and,  after  groping  round  the  room,  he  went  out  into 
the  passage.  Ludovicko  followed  with  his  candle. 
The  figure  paused  at  the  ladder  leading  to  the 
roof,  mumbling  "  not  now/'  and  at  last  went  back 
to  bed.  Ludovicko  himself  went  to  rest^  but  sleep 
also  forsook  his  pillow,  and  troubled  dreams  of 
Mary  Morison,  with  her  mild  face,  came  up  before 
him ;  and  she  stooped  over  her  son,  and  implored 
his  mercy,  and  reminded  Ludovicko  of  earlier 
days;  and  the  lawyer  melted  before  that  sweet 
persuasion^  and  promised  to  save  her  boy. 


CHAITER  XXV. 

CRIMINAL   COMPACT. 

A  MARKBD  change  came  over  the  family  at  Graig- 
allan  Oastle.  The  father  got  low  and  dispirited, 
the  mother  sullen  and  morose ;  while  the  daughter, 
amidst  every  discouragement^  attended  to  both, 
and  endeavoured,  as  fisir  as  in  her  lay,  to  relieve 
their  disquietude ;  but,  wholly  ignorant  of  its  secret 
cause,  her  efforts  were  not  attended  with  much 
success.  John  Qraham  was  grateful  for  the  atten- 
tions of  his  daughter.  A  loc^,  a  smile,  or  a  cup  of 
cold  water  from  her  was  balm  to  his  crushed  spirit, 
and  he  doated  on  her,  and  listened  to  her  voice, 
and  even  to  her  footsteps,  as  if  she  had  been  a  being 
of  a  superior  order,  who  had  come  from  the  better 
land.  And  a  superior  being  she  was  indeed ;  though 
without  intending  it,  and  perhaps  from  an  idea 
that  the  pleasure  in  such  transactions  was  mutual. 
John's  wants  in  the  way  of  attendance  were  in 
nomber  great,  and  in  character  trifling  and  vex- 
atious; and  yet  she  ministered  to  tibese  wants 
without  complaint  or  murmur.  No  one  could 
smooth  his  pillow  but  Sarah ;  no  one  mix  sleeping- 
draughts,  or  induce  him  to  take  them,  but  she ;  no 
one  could  read  a  play  to  him,  or  walk  from  room 
to  room,  or  in  the  garden,  but  she.  So  far  from 
feeling  jealous  of  this  attachment  to  Sarah,  Mrs. 
Graham  seemed  glad  at  being  relieved  from  the 
fatigue  of  acting  as  nurse.  She  had  troubles 
enough  of  her  own,  without  being  saddled  with 
those  of  her  husband ;  bat  still,  although  reserved 
and  distinct,  she,  too,  bowed  before  Sarah.  The 
innocence  of  the  daughter  raised  her  to  an  altitude 
which  the  parents  regarded  with  reverence,  and 
sighed  for  and  envied  in  their  inmost  heart.  Her 
strength  was  their  weakness ;  for  she  was  strong 
in  virtue  and  honesty,  and  they  were  not.  Pure 
as  the  dew  on  the  opening  flower,  her  very  cheer- 
fulness caused  a  pang  to  her  parents ;  and  it  was 
indeed  touching  to  observe  how,  when  singing  or 
playing  any  of  the  glorious  old  melodies  of  Scot- 
land, with  the  view  of  reviving  the  despondency  of 
her  father,  the  parent,  so  far  from  being  cheered, 
dropped  tear  after  tear  on  cheeks  fast  furrowing 
by  premature  age.  Sarah  bore  "  the  incense  of 
song  in  the  golden  censer  of  a  sinless  bosom,"  and 
could  not  understand  this  ever  increasing  and 
deepening  dejection,  and  became  greatly  afraid  that 
a  shadow  was  hovering  over  the  household  which 
would  soon  settle  down  to  midnight  darkness. 
In  the  course  of  the  week,  Ludovicko  sent  a  note 


to  the  castle,  stating  that  as  he  nnderstood  Mr. 
Graham  was  unwell,  he  would  delay  his  promised 
visit  until  he  was  convalescent ;  and  begged  that 
he  might  have  due  intimation  of  that  event.  John 
and  his  wife  thought  that  it  would  be  best  to  come 
to  terms  at  once,  and  that  the  sooner  the  interview 
was  over  the  better ;  and  an  answer  was  sent  to 
that  effect.  Sarah  was  surprised  next  morning 
when  Ludovicko  made  his  appearance  to  breakfast. 
She  knew  that  he  had  been  proscribed  at  the 
castle,  and  that  her  father  had  been  taken  ill  on  the 
night  of  his  interview  with  him ;  and  the  demeanour 
of  the  entertained  and  entertainers  at  the  morning 
meal  only  added  to  her  wonder.  Ludovicko  was 
all  coolness — nay,  he  was  staidly  polite — during 
the  whole  time  at  table.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham, 
on  the  contrary,  were  confused  and  ill  at  ease ;  and 
it  required  little  effort  on  the  part  of  Sarah  to 
discover  that  Grant  was  an  object  of  dread  to  her 
father  and  mother.  Breakfast  being  over,  Ludo- 
vicko asked  Mr.  Graham  if  he  would  have  the 
goodness  to  show  him  over  the  property.  On 
John  assenting,  Sarah  attempted  to  dissuade  him. 

"  You  are  very  ill,  father,  and  not  strong,  and 
should  not  leave  the  house  for  a  day  or  two  yet." 

"  I  must  go,  my  dear." 

"If  you  must  go,  you  should  not  go  farther 
than  the  garden." 

"  I  must  see  the  property,"  said  Ludovicko. 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  then,  myself,"  replied  Sarah, 
timidly ;  "  that  is,  if  you  will  allow  me,  sir." 

"  With  me,  ma'am  ?  Why,  it  would  set  the 
whole  town  a-laughing  if  they  heard  that  Ludo- 
vicko Grant  had  been  walking  with  a  young  lady. 
It  would  have  been  more  like  the  thing  had  you 
made  the  proposal  to  my  nephew." 

Sarah  blushed,  for  she  remembered  Morison's 
importunity  at  two  different  charity  balls.  Her 
father  now  being  attired  f^r  walking,  she  sug- 
gested, as  a  last  resource,  that  she  should  be 
allowed  to  accompany  them,  as  her  father's  weak- 
ness might  give  trouble  to  the  gentleman.  This 
overture  was  also  rejected ;  and  the  mother  adding 
her  weight  to  the  negative  side,  Sarah  was  over- 
ruled. 

Ludovicko  and  John  accordingly  walked  forth. 
On  coming  to  the  garden-gate,  John  motioned  as 
if  he  would  enter,  but  Ludovicko  would  not  allow 
him. 

"No,  no,"  said  that  cautious  gentleman,  "no 
eavesdropping  this  time.  We  must  go  where  we 
can  neither  be  seen  nor  heard,  and  a  garden  is  not 
a  place  of  that  description :  it  has  too  many  walls 
and  trees  both  for  gazers  and  listeners." 

They  walked  down  below  the  stone  bridge  that 
spanned  the  Allan  water,  and  getting  into  a  fishing- 
skiff,  were  rowed  across  to  Uie  desolate  pasture- 
fields  where  Grodfrey  was  buried.  John  shuddered 
when  the  old  churchyard  of  St  Yarrold  came  in 
sight,  and  would  rather  that  the  transaction  had 
been  consummated  somewhere  else. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  inquired  the 
lawyer. 

"  I  don't  like  this  place.  There's  the  church* 
yard  over  yonder." 

"Well,  what  about  it?  People  are  not  frightened 
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at  churchyards  in  the  daytime — it  b  only  at  night 
that  they  mind  snch  things." 

^  That  depends  a  good  deal  on  when  they  expect 
to  be  in  the  churchyard ;  and  I  feel  that  my  time 
is  not  far  distant." 

**  You !  What  Should  make  you  die  ?  You  have 
plenty  of  money,  and  nothing  to  do  with  it  But 
come,  let  us  to  business.     What  do  you  propose  T 

"  I  propose  nothing.  I  am  completely  in  your 
power.  Propose  what  you  like— only  be  merci- 
ttd,  if  you  have  any  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
\yord." 

"  No  sentiment,  if  you  please.  I  propose  that 
you  give  me  one  clear  half  of  your  income ;  that  a 
rental  be  assumed  for  the  castle  and  grounds,  to  be 
paid  out  of  your  half;  that  you  submit  all  your 
books  and  transactions  to  me  periodically,  and 
allow  me  to  exercise  a  complete  control  over  your 
intromissions ;  and  finally,  that  you  bequeath  the 
whole  property  to  me  at  your  death." 

"Til  sooner  die  I  The  proposal  is  most  in- 
famous !" 

**  What  part  do  you  object  to  T  asked  Ludo- 
vicko,  turning  round,  and  planting  his  walking- 
stick  in  the  ground. 

«  All." 

"  Parts  make  up  every  all.  Suppose,  now,  that 
we  begin  to  dissect.     There's  the  present  half." 

"  Well,  sir,  the  present  half,  as  you  call  it  Am 
I  to  keep  up  the  house,  and  live  in  style,  incurring 
expenses  in  every  shape,  while  you  step  in,  and, 
without  trouble,  pocket  a  clear  half?" 

**  Better  half  fish  than  no  fish.  Oo  on.  Have 
you  any  objection  to  my  inspection  T 

"  Most  decidedly.  You  would  be  interfering  on 
every  occasion ;  and  I  should  be  made  a  ninny  of 
before  my  own  tenants,  shipmasters,  clerks,  ser- 
vants." 

"  Still  the  old  delusion ;  these  little  words,  *  my 
own*  this,  and  *  my  own*  that  Throw  them  out 
of  your  vocabulary ;  they  have  no  business  there. 
Moreover,  recollect  how  you  conducted  business 
before  your  brother's  death ;  and  let  your  bank- 
account  show  how  you  have  administered  his  pro- 
perty since.  Your  forte  consists  in  spending,  not 
making,  or  even  keeping.  And  instead  of  kicking 
at  my  offered  assistance  you  should  be  grateful ;  it 
is  the  only  sure  way  of  increasing  your  moiety." 

"  You  have  not  convinced  me ;  and,  as  regards 
the  last  point,  I  will  on  no  account  submit  to  it 
I  must  provide  for  my  family ;  and  how  can  I  do 
so  if  I  am  to  leave  everything  to  you?  Mrs. 
Graham  will  IJkely  survive  me,  and  most  certainly 
my  daughter  Mill ;  and  the  indignity  of  their  being 
put  out  is  something." 

"  That  can  easily  be  managed.  Part  of  my  half 
can  be  mortgaged  on  the  property ;  then  at  your 
death  Mrs.  Graham  will  not  have  the  needful  to 
redeem  it,  and  thus  it  will  easily,  and  without  sus- 
picion, fall  into  my  hands ;  and  as  to  her  main- 
tenance, come,  now,  I  don't  mind  being  liberal, 
I  shall  give  her  some  of  the  furniture,  and  some 
two  hundred  a-year  for  life,  provided  she  leaves 
the  castle.  Your  departure  vnll  be  a  good  excuse 
for  reducing  the  establishment" 

"  And  what  of  my  daughter,  sir  ?* 


"Can't  she  live  with  her  mother,  as  other 
daughters  do  7* 

"No ;  the  sum  is  too  little  for  both ;  And 
esi)ccially  considering  how  my  child  has  been 
brought  up." 

"Aye,  true!"  said  Ludovicko.  "I  forgot  the 
luxuries  she  was  accustomed  to  in  early  life." 

"  Don't  mock  me,  sir ;  let  me  be  satisfied  as  to 
my  wife  and  child,  and  I  do  not  care  much  for 
myself." 

"  You  can  provide  for  them  by  insuring  your 
life." 

'*I  wish  something  besides  that  Would  you 
life-rent  my  daughter  in  the  annuity  that  you  pro- 
pose for  her  mother  ?* 

"  Life-rent  your  daughter  ?  How  the  mischief 
could  such  an  idea  enter  your  head  ?  How  old 
is  she?" 

"Her  mother  knows  her  age  besi^  but  I  think 
she  will  be  about  twenty." 

"  Twenty !  a  horrid  age  for  a  life-rent.  Let  me 
see,  now.  Twenty ;  by  the  Carlisle  bills  her  life  is 
worth  forty-one  years*  purchase,  by  the  North- 
ampton thirty-three ;  either  bad  enough.  Besides, 
women  never  die,  they  have  as  many  lives  as  cats ; 
and  when  they  hold  life-rents  there  "is  no  possibility 
of  killing  them.    It  can't  be !" 

"  But  it  must  be  r 

"  Mitst  be  !  Take  care — ^you  are  again  forgetting 
yourself.  By-the-way,  your  daughter  is  in  bad 
luck.  Your  brother  took  a  fancy  for  her,  and  meant 
to  have  left  her  an  annuity  of  some  kind  ;  but  as  I 
did  not  approve  of  the  project,  I  kept  back  the 
papers,  and  saved  him  from  the  commission  of 
that  sin  I" 

"  Scoundrel !  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself?" 

"  Are  you  ashamed  of  the  Agricultural  Society  ? 
I  came  out  with  the  determination  to  forget  and 
forgive ;  but  if  you  will  be  obstreperous,  I  must 
remind  you  of  our  relative  positions." 

"Why,  then,  do  you  gloat  over  the  villanous 
injury  that  you  have  done  to  my  poor  child  ?" 

"  Why  does  the  angler  dally  with  the  trout  after 
it  is  safely  hooked?  But  come,  no  banter;  it  is 
child's  play  !   Do  you  now  agree  to  my  proposal  ?' 

"  No  ;  it  would  be  sacrificing  her !" 

"  Ah !  Still  harping  on  your  daughter.  Confound 
these  women,  they  are  always  in  the  road !  Now 
T  think  of  it>  I  see  how  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Suppose  you  tell  your  daughter  to  marry  my 
nephew  ;  they  are  cousins  already,  and  that  would 
consolidate  the  connexion ;  and  bringing  you  and 
me  closer  would  justify  the  mortgaging  in  the  eye 
of  the  curious." 

"  You  told  me,  sir,  that  your  nephew  was  an 
improvident  person,  and  I  have  heard  bad  accounts 
of  him  from  other  quarters.  Would  you  have  the 
conscience  to  ask  me  to  sacrifice  my  only  child  ?*' 

"  Fiddlesticks !  The  young  man  is  only  sowing 
his  wild  oats,  and  ladies  prefer  a  little  laxity  in 
their  mates ;  and  as  marriage  is  all  a  lottery,  the 
tossing  of  a  penny,  heads  or  tails,  as  it  happens, 
the  chances  of  his  being  a  good  husband  are  as 
great  as  of  her  being  a  good  wife !" 

"  You  do  not  know  my  Sarah,  sir,"  said  John, 
the  tear  starting  in  his  eye. 
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"  Do  not  know  her?  of  course  I  don't,  and  never 
will  in  the  same  light  that  you  do.  Every  father 
thinks  his  daughter  a  nonsuch,  and  every  old 
TC'oman  regards  her  son  as  a  hero ;  the  superstition 
is  as  old  as  the  hills.  But  keeping  that  out  of 
view,  hethink  you,  now,  that  it  is  just  possible  that  if 
my  nephew,  or  second  cousin  as  he  is,  more  lite- 
rally, were  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  will — 
the  circumstance  is  possible,  although  not  probable, 
but  I  like  to  guard  against  even  possibilities,  and 
therefore  it  is  right  to  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  his  discovering  our  little  arrangement — would 
he  not  be  tempted  to  hush  up  the  matter  on  find- 
ing that  his  wife's  father  was  one  agent,  and  his 
mother's  cousin  another  ?  Just  think  of  that !  It 
is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration ;  and  I  am 
confident  that  on  reflection  you  will  see  that  your 
daughter  may  be  of  considerable  service." 

'*  My  daughter,  I  know,  would  do  anything  for 
me ;  but  I  cannot,  even  now  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
involve  her  in  my  fall.  She  knows  nothing  of  this 
dreadful  business,  and  I  dare  not  tell  her," 

"Why  not?  She  is  old  enough,  and,  if  she  is 
like  other  women,  selfish  enough  to  desire  to  wear 
jewellery,  and  live  in  a  castle,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  If  Morison  and  she  were  to  behave  them- 
selves, I  would  make  them  my  heirs ;  and  so  the 
property  would  be  in  the  hands  of  your  family, 
after  all." 

''  I  cannot  speak  to  her,  but  I  will  see  what  her 
mother  says." 

"  Aye,  do ;  ten  to  one  she  takes  a  different  view 
of  these  things  from  you.  Had  you,  my  good  man, 
made  as  many  marriage-settlements  as  I  have  done, 
and  had  to  square  as  many  accounts  with  widows 
as  I  have  had,  you  would  be  able  to  estimate  the 
female  character  more  correctly.  Indeed,  from 
your  own  experience  I  should  have  imagined  that 
you  would  have  been  able  to  have  formed  juster 
notions." 

The  pair  now  reversed  their  walk,  and  returned 
in  the  direction  of  the  castle,  and  on  arriving 
found  lunch  waiting  them,  which  being  finished, 
Ludovicko  solicited  a  private  interview  with  John ; 
but  that  gentleman  insisted  on  his  wife  being  pre- 
sent^ and  on  this  hint  Sarah,  wondering  more  than 
ever,  left  the  apartment 

"Mr.  Graham  and  I,"  said  Ludovicko,  in  his 
blandest  manner,  **  have  settled  the  whole  business, 
all  except  a  few  formalities ;  and  as  I  am  a  legal 
man  and  always  desirous  of  making  progress,  we 
shall  sign  some  of  the  papers  at  once." 

"  Show  me  them,  if  you  please,"  said  the  lady, 
in  quite  a  matter-of-fact  tone. 

*'  It  is  useless,  ma'am ;  they  are  so  technical 
you  would  not  understand  them,"  replied  the 
legal  man. 

"  What  I  cannot  understand  Mr.  Oraham  will 
not  be  able  to  understand ;  and  he  signs  no  papers 
that  I  do  not  see." 

"No,  none,"  said  John,  now  becoming  bold  when 
he  could  fight  over  his  wife's  shoulder. 

"  I  can  see,"  resumed  the  lady, "  that  Mr.  Gra- 
ham in  signing  this  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
money ;  have  you  given  him  any  ?  "  ■ 

"  Not  a  penny  have  I  got,  my  dear,  and  he  wants  | 


a  half  of  our  income,  the  right  of  interference  when 
he  likes,  and  the  whole  at  mv  death." 

"  And  if  I  and  Sarah  survive  ?  " 

"  Two  hundred  and  some  furniture,  while  vou 
live." 

"  And  your  daughter,  Mr.  Graham  ?  " 

"Nothing  but  permission  to  marry  this  Morison." 

"Mr.  Grant,  gather  up  your  papers  and  leave 
the  house,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Graham,  in  a  calm,  de- 
cided tone,  tliat  convinced  Ludovicko  that  she  was 
composed  of  other  stuff  than  her  husband. 

"  Do  you  know  your  danger,  my  good  woman?" 
asked  Ludovicko,  thrown  off  his  usual  composure 
by  this  unexpected  sally. 

"  Perfectly ! "  and  adding,  with  marked  emphasis, 
"  Yours,  too." 

"Mine,  ma'am!  You  presume  on  my  forbearance." 

**  It  is  the  last  thing  that  I  would  presume  on;  but 
I  presume  on  your  cause  being  as  hollow  as  our  own. 
Morison,  this  relation  of  yours,  has  been  kept  in 
poverty  all  his  days ;  and  supposing  we  negotiate 
with  the  principal,  not  the  self-appointed  factor.  I 
am  confident  we  shall  make  a  better  bargain.  You 
start — that  hits  you,  does  it  not?  More  than  that, 
your  nephew,  or  cousin,  or  whatever  he  is,  is  of 
age;  what  right  have  you,  sir,  to  act  for  him? 
Nature  and  justice  are  on  our  side — ^law  on  his. 
We  compromise  with  you  to  suit  our  own  pur- 
poses, but  if  all  the  advantage  is  to  be  on  your  side 
it  is  no  compromise  at  all." 

Ludovicko  was  completely  taken  aback  by  this 
sally.  He  knew  that  Mrs.  Graham  was  sharper 
than  her  lord,  but,  reckoning  his  gif^s  at  a  low  rate, 
this  implied  no  compliment  However,  he  was 
fairly  in  a  comer;  and,  with  a  knowledge  of 
Morispn's  guilt,  his  case  was  weaker  than  the  lady 
was  aware  of.  Reflecting  on  this  he  asked,  with  a 
double-distilled  sneer,  what  terms  she  had  fixed  on. 

"  Half  of  the  money-income  to  my  husband  and 
myself;  and,  at  the  death  oif  the  longest  liver,  the 
proper^  to  be  sold,  and  then  divided  between  you 
and  the  girl." 

"  Do  you  think  me  a  fool  ?"  screamed  Ludovicko. 

"  No,  I  only  think  you  something  else." 

"  Don't  brave  me,  madam  I" 

"  It  is  people  like  you  that  ought  to  be  braved, 
because  you  have  no  mercy,  and  are  at  all  times 
ready  to  do  the  worst  when  it  suits  your  purpose." 

"  Kail  on,  madam ! — rail  on  I  I  leave  this  iustant 
in  order  to  concert  measures  for  your  ejectment,  and 
bitterly  will  you  repent  for  this  day's  presumption." 

"And  I  leave  this  instant  too,  in  the  carriage, 
and  getting  hold  of  your  nephew,  blow  the  whole 
into  his  ear ;  and,  if  report  be  true,  he  will  not  be 
indisposed  to  hear  something  to  your  disadvantage. 
And  not  trusting  to  my  own  wiisdom,  I  shall  con- 
sult our  own  law-agent,  Mr.  Livingston." 

This  last  declaration  fell  on  Ludovicko  like  a 
thunderbolt  Livingston  and  he  had  been  rivals, 
on  every  occasion,  for  Crown  appointments  and  for 
private  practice ;  and  a  plot  like  this  would  be  a 
terrible  thing  in  his  hands.  Then  there  was  the 
great  danger  of  Wainright  being  caught,  and  in- 
forming on  Morison;  the  latter  might  become 
infamous,  and  the  Crown,  in  consideration  of  the 
very  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  allow  tb 
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oQirent  occupier  to  keep  poasesBioiL  For  once  in 
bis  life  Ludovicko  bad  to  sing  low,  and  be  gave  in 
witb  tbe  worst  grace  possible. 

''Hold,  rasb  woman!"  sud  be,  after  be  bad 
rapidly  run  over  tbe  alternative  considerations. 
''  1  am  oppressed  with  business,  and  I  bave  not 
time  to  follow  out  tbe  matter ;  if  I  bad,  I  should 
defy  you.    In  tbe  meantime,  therefore  I  agree.'* 

*'  Write,  Mr.  Graham,  to  that  e£fect,  then." 

"Excuse  me,*'  said  Ludovicko,  with  a  polite 
bow,  bis  equanimity  having  now  returned ;  **  that 
document,  if  found,  might  bang  us  all.  There 
are  some  things  decidedly  better  of  being  reduced 
to  writing,  but  there  are  others  where  our  own 
memories  are  tbe  best  registers.  You  understand 
me,  madam  7* 

"  Perfectly ;  and,  of  course,  as  you  sign  nothing 
to  us,  we  sign  nothing  to  youT' 


'^  Nothing  r  replied  Ludovicko,  putting  up  bis 
parchments  with  a  mortified  air,  and  preparing  to 
take  bis  leave. 

''But,  Mrs.  Graham,"  said  John,  "you  bave 
not  settled  poor  Sarah's  business." 

"  There  is  no  necessity,"  retorted  the  lady,  in  a 
tone  savouring  of  contempt.  "  Mr.  Grant's  sug- 
gestion is  an  excellent  one.  The  young  man  looka 
well,  and,  in  case  of  accidents,  the  arrangement  is 
desirable  for  safety." 

Ludovicko  looked  at  John  with  a  triumphant 
chuckle,  and  took  bis  leave  most  unceremo- 
niously. 

"  Olever  woman  that,*'  was  bis  reflection ;  "  but 
by  far  too  clever  to  bave  been  my  wife.  I  owe 
her  something,  and  when  I  pay  her  it  shall  be 
with  compound  interest." 
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The  buildings  of  a  city  whose  history  is  of  modem 
times,  whose  people  still  live,  and  whose  language 
still  flourishes  and  will  flourish  for  aye,  are  said 
to  be  threatened  with  an  oblivion  which  elder 
memorials  bave  escaped.  Tbe  stones  of  Venice 
are  in  more  danger  of  perishing  than  those  of  tbe 
cities  whose  tongue  is  forgotten,  and  whose  story 
is  unknown.  She  that  sat  upon  tbe  waters  of  tbe 
Adriatic,  once  the  mother  of  commerce  and  the 
wedded  mistress  of  tbe  sea,  is  now  forlorn  and 
widowed,  and  hastens  to  tbe  desolation  which  over- 
took Tyre  and  Carthage  in  their  turn.  Tbe  pitch 
no  longer  boils  in  her  arsenal,  as  Dante  must  have 
seen  it,  to  supply  the  busy  needs  of  her  ship- 
builders, and  furnish  illustration  to  tbe  great  poet, 
whose  truthful  fancy  gathered  images  from  all  he 
saw.  Her  argosies  no  longer  bring  the  rich 
freights  of  tbe  East  to  the  shores  of  the  Western 
world ;  her  war-galleys  no  longer  sweep  forth  to 
chastise  tbe  Turk ;  her  commanders  are  no  longer 
lodged  at  the  Sagittary — her  grave  and  potent 
seignors  are  no  more.  She  is  become  a  gazin^;- 
stock  and  spectacle  for  mankind.  But  tbe  spec- 
tacle will  not  endure,  tbe  pageant  will  fade,  and 
soon  her  glorious  fabrics  will  melt  away.  Tlie 
palaces  of  Venice,  deserted  and  converted  to  base 
purposes,  are  neglected  and  sinking  into  ruin. 
They  are  not  buih  of  simple  granite,  nor  do  they 
stand  in  tbe  dry  and  conservative  atmosphere  of 
the  East  Composed  of  more  perishable  and  varied 
materials,  and  owing  much  of  their  beauty  to  the 
decorations  of  colour,  and  superficial  incrustations 
of  marbles  too  precious  to  be  employed  as  solid 
constituents  of  the  edifice,  they  are  swiftly  yielding 
to  time,  assisted  by  a  varying  and  often  humid 
climate. 

To  rescue  something  from  the  paw  of  Time, 
to  leave  some  better  record  than  such  as  already 


exists  of  what  might  otherwise  pass  away  un- 
heeded, Mr.  Ruskin  has  undertaken  the  work  of 
labour  and  of  love  of  which  the  first  volume  is 
now  published.  An  acquaintance  with  Venice  of 
seveial  years'  standing,  many  months  especially 
devoted  to  the  collection  of  materials  for  this  work^ 
an  almost  all-absorbing  enthusiasm  for  art,  and  a 
masterly  power  of  deUneating  architectural  sub- 
jects upon  paper,  are  among  the  qualifications 
which  are  brought  to  the  task.  The  first  volume, 
however,  in  some  sort  disappoints  the  reader ;  it 
only  shows  him  the  promised  land  from  a  distance, 
and  it  is  nearly  entirel}'  occupied  with  dissertation 
upon  the  general  principles  of  architecture.  Here» 
as  in  his  former  work,  "  The  Seven  Lamps,"  Mr. 
Ruskin  ignores  everything  that  has  been  previously 
written  on  the  subject.  There  is  about  him  so 
much  that  is  truly  beautiful,  reverential,  and  child- 
like,  that  we  are  unwilling  to  apply  to  him  as  an 
epithet  the  other  adjective  which  is  formed  from 
the  same  noun.  But,  in  sooth,  much  of  this  volume 
is  eminently  child-i^A.  He  is  like  a  clever  child 
for  the  first  time  in  possession  of  a  box  of  bricks. 
Like  a  child  happy  with  bis  new  toy,  he  does  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  any  other  box  of  bricks 
in  the  world ;  be  will  not  bear  of  any  other ;  and 
we  must  all  sit  quiet  while  he  teaches  us  with 
childish  gravity,  not  unmixed  with  some  petulance^ 
how  to  build  out  of  his  own  box.  The  large 
amount  of  space  thus  occupied  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  wheu  it  is  recollected  what  we  have  lost 
by  it.  Together  with  this  boyish  pedantry — for 
there  is  a  pedantry  of  ignorance  and  presumption 
as  well  as  of  knowledge,  and  which  is  tbe  more 
inexcusably  pedantic  as  it  affects  to  be  directed 
against  the  pedantry  of  others — passages  andthoughts 
of  great  originality  and  beauty  are  to  be  found. 
Meeting  with  these  as  they  occur,  we  linger  over 
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them,  and  leave  them  with  regret  A  little  more 
Btody  of  the  works,  whether  in  Btone  and  marble 
or  in  books,  of  some  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
art  who  have  found  so  little  favour  in  his  sight, 
some  manly  repression  of  the  wilful  and  wayward 
feelings  to  which  he  so  often  gives  way,  would 
have  improved  the  writer,  and  made  this  a  better 
book.  We  might  then  have  abstained,  as  we  most 
willingly  should  have  done,  from  everything  but 
thanks  and  praise.  But  when  a  man  of  great 
genius  and  ability,  and  gifted  with  many  qualifi- 
eations  for  teaching,  does  not  fulfil  the  duties  of 
the  office  which  he  has  undertaken,  and  b  betrayed 
into  the  employment  of  merely  vituperative  and 
intemperate  lang^uage,  it  is  fitting  that  his  defects 
should  be  noted ;  and  it  is  rather  the  office  of  a 
friend  than  of  an  enemy  to  do  so. 

The  first  chapter,  which  is  entitled  **  The  Quarry,*' 
is  the  most  interesting  and  important  in  the  book. 
In  it  we  have  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Venice,  and  a  general  introduction  to  Mr.  Ruskin's 
opinions  on  architecture.  He  dates  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fall  of  Venice  from  the  death  of  Carlo 
Zeno,  in  1418.  In  1454  she  humiliated  herself  to 
the  Turks ;  in  1477  was  the  great  Turkish  inva- 
don ;  and  in  1508  the  League  of  Cambrai  is  said  to 
mark  the  period  usually  assigned  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  decline  of  the  Venetian  power.  Two 
events  which  happened  about  this  time,  and  by 
which  the  decline  of  Venice  may  very  well  be 
accounted  for  without  looking  further  backwards, 
are  not  mentioned  at  all.  Neither  the  discovery 
of  America,  nor  the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  Vasco  di  Gama,  are  thought  worthy  of 
aUusion,  as  having  had  any  share  in  affecting  her 
prosperity,  by  diverting,  as  they  did,  the  commerce 
of  the  world  into  new  channels. 

Whether  from  a  peculiar  temperament  in  her 
people,  or  firom  the  opportunities  afforded  by  her 
commercial  enterprises  for  her  more  restless 
spirits  to  find  employment  abroad — such  opportu- 
nities as  led  the  Folos  into  the  service  of  tlie  Grand 
Khan,  and  gave  to  Europe  the  earliest  glimpses  in 
modem  times  of  Central  Asia — ^Venice  escaped  the 
violent  intestine  feuds  of  the  other  Italian  towns. 
Her  domestic  residences  were  not  fortresses,  nor 
were  her  dififerent  quarters  so  many  guarded  campe ; 
and  the  influence  of  this  state  of  things  upon  the 
landscape  of  Venetian  architecture  is  described  in 
the  following  passage  i — 

Venice  may  well  call  upon  ub  to  note  with  reverence,  that 
of  all  the  towers  which  are  seen  rising  like  a  branchless 
foieat  from  her  islands,  there  is  but  one  whose  office  was 
other  than  that  of  summoning  to  prayer,  and  that  one  was 
a  watch-tower  only ;  from  first  to  last,  while  the  palaces 
of  the  other  cities  of  Italy  were  lifted  into  sullen  forti- 
tndes  of  rampart,  and  fringed  with  forked  battlements  for 
Uie  javelin  and  the  bow,  the  sands  of  Venice  never  sank 
under  the  weight  of  a  war-tower,  and  her  roofed  terraces 
were  wreathed  with  Arabian  Imagery  of  golden  globes  sus- 
pended on  the  leaves  of  lilies. 

The  commencement  of  the  fall  of  Venice  being 
put  as  far  back  as  1418,  attention  is  called  to  the 
£m^  that  John  Bellini  was  born  in  1423  and  Titian 
in  1480.  The  works  of  John  Bellini  and  his  bro- 
ther Qentile  are  instanced  as  animated  by  the  most 
solemn  religious  laitht  in  which  Titian  and  even 


Tintoret  were  wanting ;  and  between  their  times 
Venice  is  said  to  have  lost  her  vital  religion,  and 
with  that  her  power  of  producing  architectural 
works  of  pure  and  high  feeling.  A  remarkable 
passage  from  Piiilip  de  Oomines,  describing  his 
entry  into  Venice  in  1495,  is  cited  ehiefly  for  the 
sake  of  the  distinction  made  by  him  between  the 
older  palaces  and  those  built "  within  this  last  hun- 
dred years ;  which  (meaning  the  former)  have  all 
their  fronts  of  white  marble  brought  from  Istria, 
a  hundred  miles  away,  and,  besides,  many  a  largo 
piece  of  porphyry  and  serpentine  upon  their 
fronts."  Mr.  Buskin  comments  upon  it  characte- 
ristically, thus : — 

He  was  right  in  his  notice  of  the  distinction.  There 
had,  indeed,  come  a  change  over  Venetian  architecture  io 
the  fiCteeuth  century ;  and  a  change  of  some  importance 
to  us  modems.  We  English  owe  to  it  oar  St.  Paul'a 
Cathedra],  and  Europe  in  general  owes  to  it  the  utter 
degradation  or  destruction  of  her  schools  of  architecture,, 
never  since  revived. 

And  this  change  is  again  mentioned  a  few  pages 
onwards,  as  that  — 

To  which  London  owes  St.  Paul's ;  Rome,  St.  Peter's  ^ 
Venice  and  Vicenza  the  edifices  commonly  supposed  to  be 
their  noblest,  and  Europe  in  general  the  degradation  of 
every  art  she  has  since  practised. 

Two  passages  which  will  almost  at  a  glance  have 
put  the  reader  in  possession  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
opinions,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  disposes  of 
wliatever  he  may  find  standing  in  his  way,  and  in 
opposition  to  them. 

We  need  not  stop  to  trace  the  historical  events 
which  brought  together  different  races,  with  dif- 
ferent religions,  and  each  contributing  some 
elements,  derived  perhaps  in  their  tium  from  still 
earlier  sources,  to  the  general  fund  of  invention. 
Whether  the  Greek  received  his  architecture  from 
the  Egyptian,  and  modified  and  transmitted  it 
through  die  Boman,  whether  the  Arab  gained  hia 
from  distant  India,  it  was  in  the  common  mart  of 
nations  that  they  met,  and  it  was  there  that  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  the  mediaeval  style 
resulted  from  their  fusion.  W^hat  happened  is 
thus  described : — 

The  work  of  the  Lombard  was  to  give  hardihood  and 
system  to  the  enervated  body  and  enfeebled  mind  of 
Christendom ;  that  of  the  Arab  was  to  punish  idolatry* 
and  to  proclaim  the  spirituality  of  worship.  The  Lombard 
covered  every  church  which  he  built  with  the  sculptured 
representations  of  bodily  exercises — ^hunting  and  war.  The 
Arab  banished  all  imagination  of  creature  form  from  hia 
temples,  and  proclaimed  from  their  minarets,  "There  is  no 
God  but  God."  Opposite  in  their  character  and  mission* 
alike  in  their  magnificence  and  energy,  they  came  from 
the  north  and  from  the  south,  the  glacier-torrent  and  the 
lava-stream :  they  met  and  contended  over  the  wreck  of 
the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  very  centre  of  the  struggle* 
the  point  of  pause  of  both,  the  dead  water  of  the  opposite 
eddies,  charged  with  embayed  fragments  of  the  Roman 
wreck,  IsVenicb. 

Again,  there  is  another  imaginative  and  beau-> 
tiful  passage  in  which  the  same  illustration  is 
carried  on,  and  the  abiding  effect  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  Christian  and  the  Moslem  is  thua 
described : — 

The  glacier>stream  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  followin^p 
one  of  the  Normans,  left  their  erratic  blocks  wherever  thef 
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had  flowed ;  but  without  iDfluenciDg,  I  thiok,  the  Boutbern 
nations  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  own  presence.  But  the 
lava-stream  of  the  Arab,  eren  after  it  ceased  to  flow, 
warmed  the  wbole  of  the  northern  air;  and  the  history  of 
tlothic  architecture  is  the  history  of  tiie  refinement  and 
npiritualisation  of  Northern  work  under  its  influence. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  the  dncal 
residence  was  removed  to  Venice,  and  during  that 
and  the  two  succeeding  centuries  the  buildings  of 
Venice  probably  resembled  those  of  Cairo  under 
the  Caliphs,  and  may  be  fairly  called  either  Byzan- 
tine or  Arabic.  This  is  distinguished  as  the  first 
manner  of  Venetian  architecture,  and  to  it  are 
referred  the  churches  of  Torcello,  Murano,  and  the 
greater  part  of  St  Mark's,  with  the  fragments  of 
some  palaces.  To  this  succeeded  another  style, 
more  distinctly  Arabian,  and  almost  exclusively 
secular,  it  being  natural  that  the  Venetians  should 
employ  beautiful  Arabian  details  in  their  dwel- 
lings, but  not  for  ecclesiastical  purposes ;  and  to 
this  style  no  very  precise  limits  of  date  are 
assigned.  During  the  prevalence  of  these  styles  a 
separate  ecclesiastical  architecture  grew  up ;  and 
from  the  thirteenth  century  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical architecture  of  Venice  were  divided,  but 
continued  to  flourish  until  the  change  took  place 
as  already  mentioned.  Here,  again,  let  Mr.  Ruskin 
speak  for  himself: — 

Tills  change  appears  first  in  a  loss  of  truth  and  vitality 
in  existing  architecture  all  oyer  the  world.  All  the  Gothics 
in  existence,  southern  or  northern,  were  corrupted  at  once. 
The  German  and  French  lost  themselves  in  every  species 
of  extravagance.    The  English  Gothic  was  confined,  in  its 

insanity,  by  a  strait-waistcoat  of  perpendicular  lines 

This  corruption  of  all  architecture,  especially  ecclesiastical, 
corresponded  with  and  marked  the  state  of  religion  all  over 
Europe — the  peculiar  degradation  of  the  Romanist  snper- 
Btitioo,  and  of  public  morality  in  consequence,  which 
brought  about  the  Reformation. 

With  this  change  came  all  the  especial  objects 
of  Mr.  Ruskiu's  bitterest  hatred  and  dislike.  The 
world  then  saw  "  the  Alsatian  sublimities  of  Sal- 
vator,  the  confectionary  idealities  of  Claude,  the 
dull  manufacture  of  Gaspar  and  Canaletto ;"  and 
the  genius  and  diligence  of  the  whole  flemish 
school  of  landscape  is  described  as  ''the  patient 
devotion  of  besotted  lives  to  delineation  of  bricks 
and  fogs,  fat  cattle  and  ditch-water.**  Of  the  chief 
architects  of  the  Renaissance  he  speaks  individually, 
with  the  respect  they  deserve.  Michael  Angelo 
has  honourable  mention;  Scamozzi,  Sansovino, 
Inigo  Jones,  and  Ohristopher  Wren  actually  were 
men  of  real  intellect  and  imagination.  Against 
Palladio  his  wrath  is,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
very  great ;  but  as  that  architect  has  had  his  good 
things  in  this  world,  and  has  always  enjoyed  a  far 
greater  reputation  than  he  ever  deserved,  we  are 
content  that  he  should  be  let  go  as  the  scape-goat 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  be  turned  loose  into  any 
wilderness  of  torments  that  Mr.  Ruskin  can  devise 
for  him.  He  may  do  penance  for  his  sins  on  earth 
by  having  his  body  notched  with  triglyphs,* 
scored  with  marks  of  rustication,  and  distempered 
by   a  confluent  eruption  of  vermiculation ;    his 

♦  Which  Mr.  Ruskin  calls  an  awkward  upright  ornament,  to 
be  seen  evcfywherc  at  the  tops  of  I>oric  oolonnades,  ancient  and 
modem— bat  does  not  go  on  to  eiphdn  its  signiftcsnee  to  those 
who  may  never  have  beard  its  name  before. 


limbs  may  become  gouty  columns,  wrapped  in 
heavy  bandages,  loaded  and  swollen  with  unsightly 
tumours,  or  exostosed  into  awkward  blocks.  In 
England  he  has  much  to  answer  for.  How  much 
better  had  it  been  if  our  counties  had  been  studded 
with  comfortable  Tudor  mansions,  with  their  clus« 
tered  stacks  of  chimneys  and  embayed  windows, 
than  with  frigid  and  inappropriate  villas  after 
Palladio ! 

The  architecture  proper  to  Venice  is  to  be  fully 
discussed  in  a  future  vohmie,  and  considered  under 
the  different  periods  to  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
referred  it.  The  rest  of  the  present  volume  is 
devoted  to  an  attempt  to  establish  some  universal 
and  conclusive  laws,  by  appeal  to  which  the  good- 
ness or  badness  of  any  specimen  of  architecture 
may  be  at  once  decided :  and  the  object  and  spirit 
of  the  intended  whole  work  may  be  conveyed  by 
the  following  sentences  near  the  end  of  the  first 
chapter : — 

If  I  shonld  succeed,  as  I  hope,  in  making  the  stones  of 
Venice  touchstones,  and  detecting  by  the  mouldering  of 
her  marble  poison  more  subtle  than  ever  was  betrayed  by 
the  rending  of  her  crystal ;  and  if  thus  I  am  enabled  to 
show  the  baseness  of  the  schools  of  architecture,  and 
nearly  every  other  art,  which  have  for  three  centuries  been 
predominant  in  Europe,  I  believe  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
may  be  serviceable  tor  proof  of  a  more  vital  truth  than 
any  at  which  I  have  hitherto  hinted.  For  observe :  I  said 
the  Pirotestant  had  despised  the  arts,  and  the  Rationalist 
corrupted  them.  But  what  has  the  Romanist  done  mean- 
while ?  He  boasts  that  it  was  the  Papacy  which  raised  the 
arts  ;  why  could  it  not  support  them  when  it  was  left  to 
its  own  strength  ?  How  came  it  to  yield  to  the  classicalism 
which  was  based  on  infidelity,  and  to  oppose  no  barrier  to 
inno\'atIons  which  have  reduced  the  once  faithfully-con- 
ceived  imagery  of  its  worship  to  stage-decoration  ?  Shall 
we  not  rather  find  that  Romanism,  instead  of  being  a 
promoter  of  the  arts,  has  never  shown  itself  capable  of  < 
a  single  great  conception  since  the  separation  of  Protes- 
tantism from  its  side  ? 

The  two  virtues  of  building  are  laid  down  to 
be,  first,  the  signs  of  man's  own  good  work; 
secondly,  the  expression  of  man's  delight  in  better 
work  than  his  own.  This  seems  to  mean,  that  the 
edifice  shall  be  sufiicient  to  answer  every  purpose 
of  utility — the  walls  must  be  sound,  and  tiie  roof 
light,  and  the  work  generally  well-executed — ^but 
that  it  must  also  aim  at  some  higher  end,  and 
either  by  its  general  form  and  design,  or  by  its 
more  detailed  ornamentation,  call  up  associations 
with  the  more  perfect  and  glorious  forms  of 
Nature ;  and  this  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes.  But 
we  do  not  believe,  and  are  not  now  convinced, 
that  all  beauty  in  architecture  is  of  necessity 
limited  to  the  imitation  of  nature.  On  the  con- 
trary, most  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  it  is 
occasioned  by  the  contrast  between  the  forms  of 
art  and  of  nature.  This  is  the  beauty  of  the 
towers  seen  rising  in  straight  lines  above  the 
rounded  forms  of  distant  trees  ;  this  is  the  beaaty 
of  the  Greek  temple  seen  against  the  changing 
outlines  of  the  clouds.  It  is  the  contrast  of  the 
finite  with  the  infinite;  of  the  measured,  and 
squared,  and  motionless  work  of  Man  with  the 
immeasurable,  boundless,  ever- varying  work  of 
Nature,  which  gives  the  highest  sesthetical  delight 
in  the  contemplation  of  a  fine  building.  Let  only 
Man  look  to  do  his  own  pirt  of  the  work,  and 
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Nature  will  do  the  rest  Nature  will  supply  the 
foreground  and  backgronnd  of  the  pictare,  and 
will  make,  not  one,  hut  a  hundred  pictures  of  it 
Let  a  tower  he  bnilt  of  a  certain  height  and  di- 
mensions, as  it  is  measured  and  set .  out  hy  line 
and  rule  ;  but  is  it  the  same  tower  that  at  one  time 
is  seen  dark  and  dim,  and  looming  large  through 
a  thick  atmosphere,  like  Nimrod  and  his  fellows 
in  the  Eighth  Circle — and  at  another  time  bright 
aud  with  every  feature  sharply  defined  in  the  clear 
sunshine,  and  looking  as  if  one  bound  almost 
would  set  one  on  its  top?  Is  it  the  same  tower 
at  morning  and  at  evening,  with  the  light  falling 
on  it  of  different  complexion  and  from  different 
sides?  Is  it  the  same  in  winter  as  in  summer, 
surrounded  by  green  leaves  or  standing  in  snow  ? 
It  is  thus  that  Nature  helps  Man  best  in  his  archi- 
tecture, at  her  own  good  will  and  gracious  plea- 
sure; aud  how  much  more  than  wlien  she  is 
pressed  into  his  service  by  trying  to  teach  stone  to 
ape  her  forms! 

Architecture  is  somewhat  arbitrarily  divided 
into  architecture  of  protection  and  architecture  of 
position.  Churches,  palaces,  houses,  walls,  fortifi- 
cations, sea-dykes,  are  made  to  belong  to  protec- 
tion ;  bridges,  roads,  lighthouses,  chimneys,  stair- 
cases, watchtowers,  are  given  as  instances  of  the 
architecture  of  position.  Definitions  of  walls,  roofs, 
and  apertures  follow,  with  all  the  precision  of 
the  Building  Act ;  and  here  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  Mr.  Buskin  admits  architecture  to  be  an  art 
which  really  has  something  to  do  with  actual 
building.  For  in  the  **  Seven  Lamps"  the  name 
was  confined  to  "  that  art  which,  taking  up  and 
admitting,  as  conditions  of  its  working,  tiie  neces- 
sities and  common  uses  of  the  building,  impresses 
on  its  form  certain  characters,  venerable  or  beau- 
tiful, but  otherwise  unnecessary ;"  and  he  proved 
to  his  own  mind  that  whatever  is  useless  in  a 
building  is  its  architecture,  but  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Kuskin  starts  from  the  wall  as  the  earliest 
element'of  structure,  and  goes  on  to  derive  the  other 
principal  parts  of  the  fabric  from  it  He  supposes  a 
wall  to  be  erected,  and  that  it  occurs  to  the  mind  of 
the  builder  that  the  wall  may  be  rendered  stronger 
by  accumulating  thickness  in  particular  places; 
and  that  in  this  way  piers  or  buttresses  are  sug- 
gested and  formed.  It  is  next  discovered  that  the 
part  of  the  wall  between  the  piers  need  not  be  so 
thick  as  the  original  wall,  and  these  parts  of  the 
wall  are  consequently  thinned  away,  so  that  the 
original  wall  bcK^omes  a  line  of  piers  connected  by 
thin  walls.  It  is  obvious  (as  is  afterwards  ad- 
mitted) that  nobody  ever  went  to  work  in  this 
way ;  neither  is  the  wall,  in  point  of  fact,  the  first 
element  of  structure.  The  first  office  of  architec- 
ture is  to  cover ;  and  whether  it  be  the  rain  and 
snow  of  a  northern  or  the  sun  of  a  southern  sky 
against  which  protection  is  sought,  the  roof  is,  in 
truth,  the  primary  and  essential  element  of  every 
building.  To  support  the  roof,  piers  or  posts  of 
some  kind  must  be  used ;  and  as  the  piers  must  be 
erected  before  the  roof  can  be  raised  upon  them, 
it  is  clear  that  the  vertical  supports  of  the  roof  are 
the  earliest  necessities  of  every  fabric,  and  that 
these  are,  as  it  were,  the  true  centres  of  ossification 


of  the  wall,  which  afterwards  connects  them.  In 
buildings  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  the  upright 
posts  of  the  log-hut  are  first  set  up,  and  these  are 
afterwards  joined,  so  as  to  inclose  space,  and 
afford  lateral  shelter,  by  the  slighter  timbers  or 
planking.  The  wall,  therefore,  is  rather  derived 
from  an  extension  of  the  piers,  than  are  the  piers 
derived  from  a  concentration  of  the  wall. 

For  the  portion  of  wall  between  two  adjacent 
piers  or  buttresses  a  fantastic  and  unnecessary  name 
is  invented,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  calls  it  the  "  wall- 
veil."  In  fortification  we  are  familiar  with  the 
somewhat  similar  name  of ''  curtain,"  as  applied  to 
the  fiat  wall  between  two  bastions;  but  there  a 
distinctive  name  is  wanted,  and  the  simple  word 
'*  wall "  is  not  used  as  a  term  of  art  at  all.  But  in 
civil  architecture  what  else  does  "  wall "  mean  but 
those  portions  of  the  vertical  inclosure  of  a  building 
which  are  not  piers  or  buttresses?  Mr.  Ruskin's 
"  wall- veil "  carries  us  no  further  than  this  :  "  wall- 
veil"  is  the  same  thing  as  "wall;"  and  therefore 
the  new  term  is  not  wanted,  and  is  unjustifiable. 

In  the  chapter  on  arch  masonry  a  singular 
blunder  is  committed.  An  important  structural 
function  is  assigned  to  the  cusps  seen  upon  the 
inside  of  some  pointed  arches,  and  the  additional 
weight  given  by  them  to  the  branches  of  the 
arch  is  said  to  be  necessary  for  the  strength 
of  the  arch.  This  requires  a  little  consideration. 
The  purely  mathematical  theory  of  the  arch  is  of 
little  or  no  practical  importance.  Luckily  for 
arches,  and  for  people  who  have  occasion  to  pass 
under  them,  they  have  a  way  of  their  own  of 
standing  quite  independently  of  theory.  In  the 
very  few  cases  of  falling  arches  which  have  been 
at  all  accurately  observed,  it  has  generally  been 
found  that  the  arch  broke  at  the  very  places 
where  theory  said  it  ought  not  to  have  broken ; 
and  obstinately  refused  to  break  where  it  ought 
to  have  given  way,  if  only  out  of  civility  at  least 
to  theory,  since  it  was  to  fall  at  any  rate.  But^  in 
point  of  fact^  hardly  any  arch  exists  which  is  near 
the  limits  of  danger,  so  long  as  its  abutments 
remain  firm.  The  stability  of  an  arch  does  not 
depend  upon  any  nice  adjustment  of  the  weights 
and  shapes  of  the  stones  which  compose  it,  but 
upon  the  friction  of  their  adjoining  surfaces.  Unless 
the  stones  slide  upon  each  other,  or  are  crushed, 
the  arch  will  stand  for  all  time.  Here,  as  in  other 
departments  of  the  arts  which  deal  with  matter, 
friction,  which  is  neglected  in  theory,  and  has  no 
place  among  the  mechanical  powers,  is  in  truth  the 
ruling  agent  It  is  in  mechanics  what  common- 
sense  is  in  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  life — often 
despised  and  thrown  aside  in  our  speculations,  bi:t 
our  great  and  indispensable  friend  when  we  come 
into  the  world  of  reality. 

Straight  lines  drawn  from  the  crown  of  a  pointed 
arch  to  its  lowest  parts  will  almost  always  be  found 
to  lie  within  the  voussoirs ;  and  the  equilibrium  of 
the  pointed  arch  may  be  roughly  (but  fairly  enough 
for  the  present  purpose)  considered  as  that  of  one 
of  the  trusses  of  a  common  timber  roof,  in  which 
the  rafters  will  take  the  place  of  the  straight  lines 
passing  through  all  the  voussoirs.  The  only  differ- 
ence is.  that  in  the  one  case  the  lateral  thrust  of  the 
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atones  is  conutexacted  by  the  pressure  of  the  abnt- 
ments,  and  in  the  other  the  rafters  are  held  together 
by  the  tie-beam.  Mr.  Roskin,  therefore,  is  quite 
right  when,  at  p.  123,  he  calls  a  pointed  arch  a 
curved  gable. 

Now,  we  know  thai  in  a  timber  roof  the  middle 
of  the  rafter  is  the  weakest  point,  and  this  is  the 
point  which  is  supported  by  strains  from  the  junc« 
tion  of  the  tie-beam  and  king-post,  which  thrust 
upwards  to  resist  its  downward  tendency.  Yet 
this  is  the  very  point  at  which  Mr.  Buskin  believes 
it  to  be  useful  to  add  additional  weight,  and  more 
downward  pull,  for  the  sake  of  communicating 
greater  strength  to  the  arch.  Did  it  not  occur  to 
him  that  the  structural  difficulty  is  greatest  in  large 
arches,  from  the  difficulty  of  using  stones  large  in 
proportion,  and  yet  that  cusps  are  never  seen  except 
upon  small  arches  ?  Something  of  the  kind  may 
be  noticed  in  Saracenic  gateways ;  but  in  these  the 
cusp  or  salient  angle  within  the  opening  does  not 
occur  in  the  arch  itself,  but  at  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  horse-shoe  arch,  forming  the  head  of  the 
gateway,  with  the  piers;  which  may  themselves 
apring  into  arches  the  better  to  resist  the  thrust  of 
the  upper  arch,  and  so  meet  it  at  a  more  acute 
angle,  and  give  greater  salience  to  the  cusp-like 
projection.  Possibly,  from  this  arrangement  the 
cusps  of  the  small  Venetian  arches  may  have  been 
taken ;  but  assuredly  they  are  a  mere  decoration, 
and  have  no  structural  significance.  Indeed,  if  it 
were  intended  to  add  weight  by  them,  they  are 
altogether  insufficient  to  make  any  impression  on 
the  statical  condition  of  the  arch,  in  which  the 
weight  of  the  stones  plays  a  very  subordinate  part 
to  their  friction ;  as  they  would  not,  in  any  of  the 
instances  given,  add  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
their  entire  weight  to  the  stones  from  which  they 
jut  out. 

The  fallacy  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  somewhat  simple  experiment  which 
is  reconunended  to  prove  the  truth  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
discovery.  "  Set  up  two  pieces  of  pasteboard,  edge 
to  edge,  and  press  them  down  with  your  hand,  and 
you  will  see  them  bend  out  at  the  sides."  Most  true : 
but  here  the  pressure  is  only  applied  at  the  vertex 
of  the  gable  or  arch  of  card,  whereas,  in  the  real 
arch  of  architecture,  every  part  is  loaded.  If  the 
cards  were  set  up  together  at  the  bottom  of  a 
glass  box,  and  the  box  above  were  filled  with  sand, 
it  would,  of  course,  be  seen  that  the  cards  bent 
inwards  at  the  side,  and  most  in  the  middle ;  and 
this  would  have  been  a  true  experiment  (if  so 
obvious  a  matter  required  any),  and  would  have 
led  to  no  such  absurd  result  as  the  other. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  buttress  another  very 
obvious  mistake  is  made  by  snapping  at  too  hasty 
illustration.    It  is  observed  that — 

The  whole  Northem  buttress  system  is  based  on  the  grand 
requirements  of  taU  windows  aind  Tast  masses  of  light  at 
the  end  of  the  apse.  In  order  to  gain  this  quantity  of  light, 
the  piers  between  the  windows  are  diminished  in  thick* 
ness  until  they  are  far  too  weak  to  bear  the  roof,  and  then 
sustained  by  external  buttresses.  In  the  Italian  method, 
the  light  is  rather  dreaded  than  desired,  and  the  wall  is 
made  wide  enough  between  the  windows  to  bear  die  roof, 
and  so  left.  In  fact,  the  simplest  expression  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  systems  is,  that  a  Northem  apse  is  a  Southern 
one  with  the  inter-fenestral  piers  set  edgeways. 


According  to  which,  the  piers  are  more  liable  to 
be  overturned,  and  more  require  the  anpport  of 
buttresses,  when  set  edgeways  against  the  pressure 
of  the  roof,  than  when  set  sidewi^s.  And  this  is 
accompanied  by  a  diagram,  in  which  tiie  mistake 
stands  almost  self-convicted.  Set  up  a  book  on  end 
on  the  table,  and  try  this  experiment  If  the  facta 
as  here  stated  were  true,  the  buttresses  should  be 
found  around  the  Italian  apses,  and  the  Northern 
should  be  without  ihem. 

The  considerations  on  doors  and  windows  are  for 
the  most  part  good,  although  making  too  much 
parade  of  obvious  truisms ;  always  excepting  some 
very  fanciful  dogmatism,  in  which  it  is  laid  down 
that  the  heads  of  door-ways  are  by  all  means  to  be 
round,  while  it  is  equally  necessary  that  the  heads 
of  the  doors,  or  valves,  themselves  should  be  square. 
What  follows  on  the  tracery  of  windows  is  sensible 
and  true,  and  may  be  studied  with  practical  advan- 
tage. A  charming  receipt  is  given  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  divisions  of  an  English  perpen- 
dicular window,  in  which  all  that  is  possible  of 
ugliness  and  mistake  is  arrived  at ;  and  the  dish, 
when  served  up,  appears  as  the  west  window  of 
Winchester  Cathedral. 

The  chapter  on  towers,  or,  as  it  is  a£fectedly 
called,  on  superimposition,  has  some  good  matter 
in  it.    Here  is  a  striking  passage : — 

There  must  be  no  light-headednessin  your  noble  tower : 
impregnable  foundation,  wrathful  crest,  with  the  vizor 
down,  and  the  dark  rigilance  seen  through  the  clefts  of  it : 
not  the  filagree  crown,  or  embroidered  cap.  No  towers 
are  so  grand  as  the  square-browed  ones,  with  massy  cor- 
nices and  neat  battlements  :  next  to  these  come  the 
fantastic  towers,  with  their  various  forms  of  steep  roof ; 
the  best,  not  the  cone,  but  the  plain  gable  thrown  rery 
high :  last  of  all,  in  my  mind  (of  good  towers),  those  with 
spires  or  crowns,  though  these,  of  course,  are  fittest  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  capable  of  the  richest  orna- 
ments. 

A  sneer  at  York  Minster,  which  follows,  is  not 
worth  noticing ;  but  the  comparison  between  the 
grand  tower  of  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice,  and  a  certain 
modern  British  tower  is  excellent,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  most  interesting  plates  in  the 
volume.  We  need  not  mention  the  name  of  the 
tower  (we  grieve  to  say  in  Edinburgh)  which  is 
thus  gibbeted;  and  most  readers,  we  fancy,  will 
have  some  tower  of  their  own  immediate  acquaint- 
ance which  they  would  like  to  see  occupying  Mr. 
Buskin's  pillory. 

The  disquisition  on  ornament  is  rather  hazy ; 
and  although  it  is  attempted  to  lay  down  some 
principles,  and  valuable  remarks  are  to  be  met  with, 
it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  very  definite  result 
from  it  The  line  of  beauty,  pointed  out  some 
time  ago  by  one  William  Efogarth,  a  man  of  as 
true  genius  and  poetry  as  ever  lived,  is  illustrated 
from  various  outlines  and  curves  which  occur  in 
nature,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  him ;  perhaps 
because  he  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.,  since  the  days  of  the  decline  of  art, 
and  before  the  days  of  the  latest  modem  enlighten- 
ment And  it  is  announced  as  a  wonderful  dis- 
covery that  great  sculptors  and  architects,  in  deter- 
mining the  degree  of  finish  to  be  given  to  their 
work,  will  take  into  consideration  the  distance  at 
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whidi  it  will  be  seen  when  laiBed  to  its  final  and 
intended  poeition. 

Some  of  the  least  interesting  parts  of  the  book 
follow— on  anglesy  edges,  rolls,  bases,  wall-veils 
(a  vile  phrase),  oomices,  archivolts,  and  roofe— 
and  we  find  oniselves  at  the  end  of  the  preHmi- 
nary  treatise,  and  of  the  present  volume.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  what  canons  of  architectural  criticism 
have  been  established  in  it.  The  only  positive 
truth  that  can  be  gathered  from  it  is,  that  what- 
ever best  answers  its  purpose  is  best,  and  this 
might  have  been  made  out  at  far  less  length ;  and 
unless  it  had  been  a  foregone  conclusion  of  our 
own,  we  probably  might  not  have  seen  our  way  to 
it  We  rather  took  the  clue  with  us  into  the 
labyrinth  than  found  it  there.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  is  the  conclusion  intended  to 
be  drawn,  when  it  ib  remembered  that  in  the 
**  Seven  Lamps"  no  share  whatever  in  the  useful 
construction  of  a  building  was  allowed  to  architec- 
ture, and  when  the  author  dismisses  the  reader  as 
a  finished  pupil,  and  claims  his  result  in  nothing 
more  precise  than  the  following  vague  rhapsody : — 

I  leave  my  reader  free  to  build  ;  and  with  what  a  free- 
dom !  All  the  lovely  forms  of  the  universe  set  before  him 
whence  to  choose,  and  all  the  lovely  lines  that  bound  their 
substance  or  guide  their  motion ;  and  of  all  these  lines — 
and  there  are  myriads  of  m3^riads  in  every  bank  of  grass 
and  every  tuft  of  forest,  and  groups  of  them  divinely  har- 
monised in  the  bell  of  every  flower,  and  in  every  several 
members  of  bird  and  beast — of  all  these  lines,  for  the  prin* 
cipal  forms  of  the  most  important  members  of  architecture, 
I  have  used  but  Three ! 

Which  three  or  what  three  is  not  explained. 

What,  therefore,  must  be  the  infinity  of  the  treasure  in 
them  all  ?  There  is  material  enough  in  a  single  flower  for 
the  ornament  of  a  score  of  cathedrals :  but  suppose  we  were 
satisfied  with  less  exhaustive  appliance,  and  built  a  score 
of  cathedrals  each  to  illustrate  a  single  flower  ?  that  would 
be  better  than  trying  to  invent  new  styles,  I  think.  There 
IS  quite  difl^erence  of  style  enough  between  a  violet  and  a 
harebell  for  all  reasonable  purposes. 

There  is  not  quite  difference  enough  between 
this  passage  and  nonsense  for  any  reasonable  pur- 
pose, and  the  reader  who  gets  nothing  but  this 
for  his  pains,  after  having  accompanied  Mr.  Bus- 
kin's lectures,  may  reasonably  think  that  his  time 
has  been  wasted ;  and  if  he  intends  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  pursuit  of  arcBitectural  truth,  he  will 
probably  look  out  for  another  teacher  and  guide. 

A  good  deal  of  redundant  matter  is  thrown 
into  the  shape  of  appendices.  Of  these,  one  is 
devoted  to  the  expression  of  unshaken  confidence 
in  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Turner's  works.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  "Modern  Painters,"  a 
rumour  has  gone  abroad  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Buskin's  faith  was  wavering,  and  that  he  was 
no  longer  ready  to  abide  by  the  opinions  of  un- 
qualifi^  praise  advanced  in  that  book.  The 
admirers  of  Mr.  Turner  will  rejoice  to  find  that 
the  champion  of  their  cause  has  not  deserted  them. 
There  is  no  change  of  opinion — nothing  to  retract 
— ^nothing  to  alter ;  Turner  is  still  the  greatest  of 
landscape-painters,  and  Turner's  greatest  pictures 
are  still  those  painted  between  1830  and  1845. 

In  another  appendix,  we  are  astonished  to  find 
a  writer  of  education  speaking  of  philology  as 


''evidently  the  most  contemptible  of  all  the 
seienoeB,"  and  as  "raised  to  unjust  dignity  by 
Jc^maon."  Dr.  Johnson— with  all  love  and  reve- 
rence for  what  was  truly  good  and  great  in  him — 
knew  very  little  more  of  philology  than  he  did  of 
architecture  when  he  engaged  in  the  Bladcfiiars- 
bridge  controversy,  and  has  certainly  "  thrown  no 
magnificence  around  it'*  His  Dictionary,  im- 
portant and  useful  as  it  was,  in  many  ways,  at  the 
time  of  its  compilation,  probably  did  much  to  retard 
and  d^^ade  the  study  of  philology  in  England, 
from  the  very  little  attention  which  is  there  be- 
stowed upon  it,  and  that  little  not  well  bestowed. 
It  became  immediately  a  standard  work — ^it  was 
accepted  as  sufficient — ^it  was  valuable  bookseller's 
property — ^and  for  a  long  time  it  blocked  up  the 
way  and  prevented  the  appearance  of  anything 
better. 

A  little  essay  on  the  conventional  modes  of 
representing  water  in  ancient  and  modern  art  is 
contributed  by  Mr.  Newton,  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  contains  much  curious  and  interesting  matter. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  this 
volume  is,  that  we  find  in  it  strong  Protestant  feel-  ' 
ing,  united  with  an  intense  love  of  such  art  as  has 
been  generally  associated  with  the  religion  of  Bome, 
or  Bomanistic  tendencies.  We  doubt,  however, 
whether  in  this  Mr.  Buskin  is  leading  the  age,  or 
whether  he  is  not  rather  following  it  Ecclesiastical 
architecture  and  decoration  are,  truly,  rather 
matters  of  fashion  than  of  principle.  The  brown 
brick  chapels  of  London,  with  wine-vaults  under 
them,  were  built  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  in 
High  Church  days ;  while  two  of  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  recent  Feinted  architecture  are,  one,  the 
hall  for  the  meeting  of  the  GenenCl  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Edinburgh,  and  the 
other,  the  church  of  an  Unitarian  congregation  at 
Liverpool.  Many  a  pretty  little  chapel,  by  moun- 
tain or  loch  side,  which  has  risen  within  the  last 
few  years,  testifies  that  the  disciples  of  John  Knox 
in  the  Free  Kirk  no  longer  think  it  necessary  to 
worship  in  buildings  of  Puritan  simplicity.  "Wlien 
once  it  is  thorougUy  recognised  that  in  true  reli- 
gion the  building  has  no  essential  connexion  with 
the  services  that  are  to  be  held  in  it,  all  congrega- 
tions may  build  as  they  please,  and  the  architecture 
will  not  be  considered  as  any  badge  of  discipline 
or  doctrine.  For  what  have  bricks  and  stones  to 
do  with  pure  religion  ?  That  is  of  a  greater  and 
more  perfect  tabernacle,  not  made  with  hands. 
The  faith  of  Christianity  was  the  same  when 
honoured  in  the  basilicas  as  when  persecuted  in 
the  catacombs;  and  it  is  the  same  within  the 
stately  fabric  of  old  Canterbury  as  under  the 
rough-hewn  timbers  of  the  latest  colonists  in  New 
Zealand. 

To  conclude :  this  book  is  of  an  earnest  and 
honest  spirit,  such  as  we  should  be  glad  to  see  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  in  our  modem  literature. 
It  is  full  of  noble  and  lofty  enthusiasm,  it  has  much 
eloquence  in  it,  and  is  the  work  of  a  most  accom- 
plished scholar  and  gentleman ;  but  it  is  deficient 
in  reasoning  and  in  gravity,  and  is  often  undecided 
even  when  it  is  most  dogmatic.  It  wants  con- 
densation and  digestion;  it  is  often  hasty  and 
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dictatorial ;  and  has  not  the ''  Bad  wi«e  valour*'  com- 
mended by  George  Herbert  It  takes  no  account 
of  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  other  men,  nor 
does  it  seem  to  consider  the  likeliest  mode  of 


would  be  termed  an  "  outlier**  from  it  It  bears 
the  whimsical  title  of  "  Notes  on  the  Construction 
of  Sheepfolds  ;**  and  we  hear  that  many  agricultu- 
rists,  especially  in  ihe  Teviots  and  among  the 


combating  them  with  success.  The  errors  of  four  South  Downs,  have  ordered  it,  and  have  been  dis- 
centurie8,iftheybeerror8,arelodgedandprotected  appointed  at  not  finding  in  it  anything  to  their 
in  all  the  principal  edifices  of  Europe  bttUt  during  purpose.    We  will  here  only  say  of  it,  that  the 


that  peri<»d.  Yet  they  are  attacked  in  a  way  which 
sometimes  reminds  one  of  a  clever  electioneer- 
ing pamphlet,  written  to  serve  the  purpose  of  to-day 
and  to  be  forgotten  to-morrow.  St  Peter's  and 
8t  Paul's  are  among  the  castles  in  which  the  fame 
of  the  giant  architects  of  modem  times  resides. 
Mr.  Ruskfn  expects  that  they  will  gape,  and  totter, 
and  fall  at  the  sound  of  his  horn,  like  the  castles 
in  romance  at  the  first  summons  of  the  knight 
errant.  He  writes  almost  as  if  this  had  already 
happened.  Ceesar  wrote,  *'  Veni,  vidi,  vici  ;*'  but 
here  we  have,  "Venio,  video,  vinco;"  for  Mr. 
Kuskin  will  not  stay  to  put  his  verbs  into  the  past 
tense  :  and,  indeed,  there  are  some  victories  which 
it  is  better  to  claim  before  the  battle  is  fought. 

Almost  contemporaneously  with  the  "  Stones  of 
Venice"  came  out  the  little  pamphlet  by  the  same  own  style  and  to  follow  no  meteors, 
author,  and  which  appears  to  be  what  m  geology 


sheepfolds  of  which  it  treats  are  not  the  inclosures 
of  the  sheep- farmer,  but  the  communities  of  Chris« 
tian  men  called  Churches.    It  is,  as  Milton  hath  it 

iin  a  longer  and  better-considered  tractate  on 
yhurch  regimen),  "more  audacious  and  precipitant 
than  of  solid  and  deep  reach  ;*'  and  we  only  mention 
it  to  introduce  one  word  as  to  the  style  in  which 
some  of  it  is  written,  and  which  seems  to  be  in 
imitation  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  Now  Mr.  Carlyle's  style 
is  not  imitable ;  all  people  have  failed  who  have 
tried  to  do  it  seriously ;  and  the  greatest  failure  of 
all  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Carlyle  himself,  when 
he  attempted  it  in  his  Latter  Day  Pamphlets. 
Mr.  Ruskin  can  write  very  good  and  beautiful 
English,  whenever  and  as  much  as  he  pleases ;  let 
him  be  advised  to  abide  by  the  steady  light  of  his 


MAY. 

May's  the  Beauty  of  the  year ! 

\Miy  ?— oh,  why  ? 
'Cause  she  does  all  joy  insphere, . 
Making  heaven's  arches  clear, 
Filling  air  with  musick'd  showers, 
Sprinkling  eartli  with  thousand  flowers 

Choice  and  dear : 
May's  the  Beauty  ef  the  year  I 

May's  the  Vixen  of  the  year ! 

Why  ?— oh,  why  ? 
'Cause  her  cloudy  mood  will  oft 
Darken  all  the  skies  alofl ; 
Biting  airs  and  breezes  chill 
Wait  upon  her  wayward  will, 

Wild  and  drear : 
May's  the  Vixen  of  the  year ! 

Are  not  beauties  vixens  aye  ? 

Yes ! — oh,  yes  I 
Malice  haunts  in  brightest  eycp, 
Wit  from  loveliest  lips  will  rise. 
Sweetest  voices  cannot  cease 
Tones  of  beautiful  caprice. 

Light  and  gay : 
Beauties  I — they  arc  vixens  aye ! 
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THE   WORKING-MAN'S   WAY    IN   THE   WORLD. 

BY  A  WORKING-MAN. 
BECnON  ni. — ^I  FIND  EMPLOYMENT. 


The  two  old  fishermen  constituted  tbe  whole  of 
the  crew  of  the  crazy  little  craft  in  which  I  had 
embarked;  but  it  was  so  filled  with  passengers 
that  it  was  difiicnlt  to  count  them ;  and  it  was  not 
till  we  had  proceeded  a  mile  or  two,  and  all  had 
at  length  contrived  some  sort  of  accommodation, 
tliat  I  found  myself  seated  in  the  midst  of  eighteen 
of  the  most  woe-begone  countenances  I  had  ever  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  acquainted  with.  They  were  of 
all  ages,  from  twenty  to  sixty ;  but  every  face  bore 
the  unmistakeable  traits  of  misery  and  destitution. 
Long  fellowship  with  want  and  discomfort  had  made 
them  insensible  to  the  attacks  of  the  weather ;  and 
while  I  was  regretting  that  I  had  not  unpacked  a 
great-coat  to  shield  me  from  the  fresh  breeze  that 
seemed  to  cut  my  ears  off,  they  one  and  all  bore 
tlie  blast  which  pierced  through  every  rent  in 
their  tattered  suits  without  shrinking.  I  soon 
gathered  from  their  conversation  that  they  were  a 
party  of  Nottingham  weavers  who,  having  been 
starved  out  of  their  native  place  through  want  of 
employment,  were  going  over  to  Calais  in  search 
of  it.  Most  of  them  had  left  wives  and  families 
behind ;  others  had  left  their  parents.  The  entire 
luggage  of  each  was  packed  up  in  a  cotton  hand- 
kerchief, and  some  had  not  even  that.  One,  who 
was  otherwise  unprovided,  boasted  that  he  had  on 
three  new  pairs  of  woollen  drawers,  which  would 
fetch  a  good  price  in  France.  He  reckoned  with- 
out his  host,  however ;  for  I  saw  him  stripped  of  all 
three  at  the  Custom-house,  in  Calais,  by  tiie  French 
douamerB. 

We  parted  company  with  tl*  ^^  steamer  soon  after 
leaving  Dover,  she  running '  tst,  past  the  South 
Foreland,  in  order  to  come  into  Calais  on  the  back 
of  the  tide,  which  was  near  the  turn.  As  our  tub 
— it  did  not  deserve  th6,  name  of  a  boat — drew 
scarce  a  foot  of  water,  we  h(id  no  need  to  take  any 
fiuch  precaution,  but  shot  ntiraight  across.  Our  old 
steersman,  who  persisted  in  navigating  by  compass 
all  the  way,  notwitlistanding  boti^  coasts  were  con- 
tinually in  sight,  fired  off  a  few  harmless  jokes 
relative  to  the  fine  specimens  of  the  John  Bull 
family  whom  he  had  on  board.  Understanding, 
however,  that,  with  the  exception  of  myself,  not 
one  of  them  had  breakfasted,  he  produced  a  couple 
of  loaves,  near  a  yard  long  each,  from  a  locker 
upon  which  he  sat,  and  calling  upon  his  companion 
for  butter,  which  was  cooling  in  a  small  crib  under 
the  prow,  he  helped  everyone  liberally  to  as  much 
as  he  chose  to  eat,  observing  to  me  in  a  whisper, 
"  Dat  it  not  good  to  be  sick  ven  dere  is  noting  in 
de  stomyack,  and  dey  all  vill  sick  before  ve  make 
Calay." 

His  prognostication  was  true  enough.  Before 
we  got  into  mid-channel  we  began  to  roll  and 
pitch  in  a  manner  so  tremendous  that  I  momen- 
tarily expected  to  see  half  our  wretched  live  cargo 
apilt  in  the  brine. 

TOIfc  XVin.— NO,  ccix. 


The  captain  roared  out,  as  they  were  throv^^l 
one  against  tlie  other  with  a  violence  which 
threatened  the  old  planks  with  disruption,  "  Hole 
fast  de  von  de  toder.  Ven  you  fall  over  you  nevare 
come  again !" 

They  took  his  advice,  and,  linking  elbows  all 
round,  sat  it  out  as  well  as  they  could,  with  a  rue- 
ful resolution,  which  provoked  my  laughter  in  spite 
of  all  I  could  do  to  restrain  it  Fortunately, 
perhaps,  for  us  all,  this  violent  commotion  did 
not  last  very  long.  The  boat  altered  her  course 
a  little,  and  we  got  into  smoother  water;  but 
the  effects  of  the  ti'oublous  visitation  we  had  ex- 
perienced soon  became  visible  in  the  increased 
yellowness  of  my  companions'  faces.  They  glared 
grimly  at  each  other,  and  looked  for  some  time 
unutterable  things.  There  was  no  sophistication 
among  them.  Not  a  soid  was  fine  gentleman 
enough  to  think  of  concealing  his  sensations ;  yet 
they  all  maintained  a  rigid  and  ghastly  quiet,  as  if 
convinced  that  the  first  that  broke  it  would  be  the 
herald  of  calamity  to  the  whole.  At  length  one 
turned  his  head  over  the  side,  and  his  example  was 
instantly  followed  by  the  whole  company,  who 
were  soon  unanimously  engaged  in  what  Sir  Francis 
Head  calls  ''casting  up  solid  ejaculations  to  the 
fishes." 

Pending  the  settlement  of  the  account,  I  had 
some  conversation  with  the  steersman,  who  assured 
me,  "  Dey  vill  all  be  veil  again  in  no  time — ^butter- 
bread  fine  ting  for  sick,"  a  prophecy  I  did  not  find 
so  true  as  the  former  one.  Some  of  tliem,  indeed, 
got  well  enough  before  we  landed^  but  the  major 
part  of  them  were  too  ill  to  walk,  and  had  to  bo 
helped  ashore.  We  reached  Calais  in  about  three 
hours  from  the  time  we  started,  and  just  two 
minutes  before  the  steamer;  and  as  we  were  in 
their  way  on  leaving  the  Dover  liarbour,  so  we 
stood  in  their  way  between  the  piers  of  Calais ;  but 
we  met  with  much  more  civil  treatment  than  we 
had  experienced  on  the  other  side.  The  old  boat- 
men were  now  in  no  huny  to  move  out  of  the 
way,  but  deliberately  landed  their  passengers  on 
the  lowest  step  of  a  muddy  ladder,  while  those 
from  the  steamboat  were  crowding  across  the 
gangway  to  the  wharf  above.  A  full  half  of  tlio 
poor  fellows  on  board  our  boat  had  not  strength 
to  mount  the  ladder,  so  much  were  they  shaken  by 
sea-sickness,  and  were  obliged  to  be  hauled  up  by  a 
rope.  They  paid  sixpence  each  for  their  passage, 
bread-and-butter  included. 

No  sooner  were  we  landed  than  off  we  were 
marched,  in  the  rear  of  our  baggage,  which  was 
unceremoniously  seized  by  a  set  of  nondescript 
bipeds,  who  laid  hold  of  it  as  a  matter  of  right,  to 
the  Custom-house.  Here,  the  number  of  arrivals 
by  ^Q  steamer  having  been  unusually  large,  a 
strange  hubbub  and  confusion  prevailed.  Packages 
and  trunks,  bundles  and  boxes,  of  all  shf^pes  a^d 
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sizes,  were  piled  in  heaps  on  the  floor ;  and  there 
was  a  general  straggle  among  the  owners,  most  of 
whom  wanted  to  recover  some  box  or  bag  charged 
with  articles  in  immediate  requisition.  The  place 
was  so  crowded  that  I  could  not  squeeze  into  it ; 
and,  after  several  vain  attempts,  had  to  make  up  my 
mind  to  wait  the  issue  patiently.  Among  the 
crowd  were  a  number  of  touters  of  both  sexes,  ail 
vociferous  in  praise  of  the  accommodations  and 
good  fare  their  patrons  had  to  offer.  One  praised 
his  flne  feather  beds ;  another  his  strong  English 
beer ;  a  third  his  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding ;  and 
a  fourth  boasted  everything  comfortable,  and  a  fine 
view  of  the  sea  from  the  window.  All  were 
clamorous  for  custom,  and  all  thrust  their  cards  of 
address  in  our  faces,  and  each  abused  the  rest, 
and  asserted  roundly  that  the  house  he  represented 
was  the  only  respectable  house  in  Calais.  The 
sea-air  had  aroused  my  appetite,  and  the  mention 
of  roast-beef  had  sharpened  its  edge,  and  I  longed 
for  the  sight  of  the  dinner-table ;  therefore,  accost- 
ing a  youth  of  about  nineteen,  who  though  active 
and  earnest  as  the  rest  in  his  occupation  of  touter, 
yet  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  heartily  at  the 
fun,  I  asked  him  what  was  the  use  of  inviting  us 
to  dinner  if  we  were  to  be  kept  prisoners  there  all 
day.  He  said,  if  I  would  dine  at  Ins  house,  he  would 
get  me  through  at  once,  and  clear  my  luggage  for 
me  afterwards.  I  consented,  and  he  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  I  followed  him  to  a  dull,  quiet  street 
of  tall  houses  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  and  soon 
commenced  operations  with  the  knife  and  fork  in 
company  with  about  a  dozen  other  guests. 

After  dinner  I  set  out  with  the  young  touter,  or, 
as  he  called  himself,  commissairef  to  procure  my 
passport  and  to  view  the  town.  The  passport 
business  was  soon  settled  at  the  cost  of  four  francs ; 
and  then  the  young  Frenchman,  who  spoke  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  myself — ^his  business  for  the  day 
being  over,  as  no  other  boats  were  expected  in — 
proffered  his  company  and  guidance.  I  found  him 
an  amusing  companion.  He  talked  incessantly,  and 
told  me  his  whole  history  without  being  asked  for 
it ;  and  enlarged  upon  his  future  intentions,  which 
were  nothing  less  than  to  earn  a  thousand  pounds 
by  teaching  French  in  London,  and  to  double  it  by 
marrying  an  English  heiress.  By  the  time  he  had 
shown  me  what  was  to  be  seen  out  of  doors  it 
began  to  grow  dark,  and  he  led  me  into  a  caf^ 
where  I  found  some  of  my  fellow-voyagers  of  the 
morning  carousing  with  a  party  of  the  same  trade 
who  had  long  been  in  Calais,  and  by  whose  invi- 
tation they  had  come  over.  They  were  much  im- 
proved in  appearance  since  the  morning.  Their 
old  comrades  had  shared  their  wardrobes  with 
them,  and  were  then  treating  them  to  grog,  and 
instructing  them  in  the  game  of  billiards.  I  un- 
derstood, upon  inquiry,  that  there  was  no  fear  of 
their  not  finding  employment,  and  that  none  of 
them  expected  to  have  to  proceed  further  in  search 
of  it 

We  now  returned  to  our  hotel ;  I  made  up  a 
sort  of  knapsack  of  a  few  necessaries,  corded  and 
directed  my  boxes  to  the  Rue  Montmartre,  Paris, 
''to  be  left  till  called  for,'*  and  sent  them  to  the 
office  of  the  diligence  to  be  forvTarded  in  due 


course,  resolving  to  trudge  the  whole  distance  on 
foot,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  my  curiosity  on 
the  route,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  economy. 
After  an  early  supper  and  one  or  two  songs  from 
a  couple  of  peasant  girls,  who  sang  sweetly  and 
accompanied  themselves  cleverly  on  the  guitar,  I 
called  for  my  account,  which  was  extremely  mode- 
rate, paid  it,  and  retired  to  rest,  informing  my 
landlord  that  I  should  be  off  with  the  dawn. 

Before  the  sun  had  risen  next  morning  I  was 
up  and  breakfasting,  wishing  to  get  to  Boulogne 
in  sufficient  time  to  have  a  good  view  of  its  neigh- 
bourhood ere  dark.  I  left  Calais  soon  after  sun- 
rise, with  my  knapsack  on  my  shoulder,  and  a 
stout  staff,  the  present  of  Jean  Baptiste,  the  aspr- 
ing  commissaire,  in  my  hand.  I  dined  and  rested 
for  an  hour  at  a  village  about  half-way,  and  arrived 
at  Boulogne  between  three  and  four  o*clock  in  the 
afternoon,  not  having  set  eyes  on  above  a  dozen 
persons  during  a  walk  of  twenty-seven  miles.  The 
town  appeared  to  be  full  of  English,  and  many  of 
the  shops  bore  English  inscriptions.  My  first  care 
was  to  engage  a  lodging,  where,  having  deposited 
my  knapsack  by  way  of  taldng  possession,  I 
sauntered  leisurely  through  the  town  and  environs, 
and  before  the  sun  went  down  took  a  last  look  at 
the  dim  grey  streak  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  which  indicated  the  coast  of  Kent.  The 
next  day  saw  me  marching  on  the  interminable 
road,  with  its  rough  pavement  in  the  middle  and 
its  rows  of  trees  on  either  side,  which  leads  to  the 
capital  of  France.  It  took  me  two  good  hours  to 
get  out  of  sight  of  the  tall  pillar  which  Napoleon 
raised  to  commemorate  an  invasion  that  never 
happened ;  and  this  had  hardly  been  accomplished 
when,  entering  upon  the  precincts  of  a  miserable 
assemblage  of  huts,  I  was  assailed  by  a  gens- 
d'arme,  who,  barring  my  passage  with  his  hmbert, 
demanded  my  passport.  Snatching  it  from  my 
hands,  he  motioned  for  me  to  follow  him;  and  then 
entering  a  wretched  cabin  upon  the  door  of  which 
were  rudely  painted  a  bottle  and  glass,  he  called 
for  brandy,  gave  me  a  small  portion,  drank  the 
remainder  himself,  returned  the  passport  without 
looking  at  it,  and  desired  me  to  pay  for  what  had 
been  cfrunk.  As  I  understood  no  French  I  had  to 
gather  his  meaning  from  his  gestures,  but  these 
were  unmistakeable ;  and  as  the  demand  was  only 
four  sous,  or  twopence,  I  judged  it  best  to  comply. 
I  found  this  the  uniform  practice  at  every  little 
beggarly  hamlet  or  village  that  I  passed  through 
on  &e  whole  route.  In  the  larger  towns  no  such 
ceremony  was  observed,  nor  was  my  passport  de- 
manded at  all  at  either  of  the  places  where  I 
passed  the  night  I  slept  at  Montreuil  the  second 
night ;  but  as  the  rain  had  soaked  me  to  the  skin 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  I  was  glad  to  rest 
my  weary  limbs,  and  dry  my  clothes  by  a  good 
wood  fire,  instead  of  making  the  circuit  of  the 
town. 

Befreshed  with  a  long  night's  rest,  I  rose  to  re- 
sume my  journey  on  Thursday  morning.  The  sun 
shining  brightly,  and  a  delicious  freshness  pervad- 
ing the  air,  I  felt  in  capital  spirits,  and  put  the 
best  foot  foremost  for  Abbeville.  When  abo«it 
five  miles  (English)  on  my  way  I  was  overtaken 
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by  an  empty  waggon  on  two  wheels,  driven  by, 
or  rather  m  charge  of,  a  yonng  peasant  farmer  of 
about  my  own  age.  fie  hailed  me  laughingly, 
wished  me  good-day,  which  was  all  I  could  com- 
prehend of  his  greeting,  and  put  several  rapid 
questions,  to  which  he  got  nothing  but  a  shake  of 
&e  head  for  a  reply.  He  stopped  his  vehicle,  and 
made  signs  that  I  should  mount  and  ride  with 
him.  To  this  proposition  I  was  nothing  loth, 
and  -was  soon  seated  by  his  side  upon  a  sack 
stuffed  with  fodder  for  the  horses.  The  machine 
in  which  we  rode  was  a  perfect  novelty  to  me ; 
four  planks  not  above  a  foot  wide  each,  but  nearly 
twenty  feet  long,  rudely  nailed  to  crosspieces  about 
four  feet  apart,  were  balanced  centrally  over  the 
azletree  connecting  the  single  pair  of  wheels.  The 
wheels  were  nearly  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  that 
portion  of  the  planking  close  to  which  they  re- 
volved was  fenced  by  a  few  stout  railings,  four 
or  five  of  which,  running  up  aloft,  were  tied  toge- 
ther in  the  centre,  forming  an  arch  over  our  heads, 
and  sustaiDing  a  white  canvass  covering  which 
yielded  effectual  shelter  from  rain  or  sun.  My 
companion  carried  a  whip,  but  it  had  no  lash,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  was  seldom  if  ever  used.  He 
had  no  reins,  but  guided  the  team,  which  con- 
sisted of  five  hardy  horses,  two  wheelers  and 
three  leaders,  solely  by  his  voice.  The  animals 
were  accoutred  in  a  sort  of  rope  harness,  but  there 
was  no  bearing-rein,  and  they  wore  no  blinkers,  yet 
they  were  more  playful,  docile,  and  manageable 
than  any  horses  1  ever  saw  in  England  out  of 
AsUey's.  When  my  new  friend  wanted  to  get 
them  into  a  gallop,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  with- 
draw to  the  &rthe8t  extremity  of  the  waggon  and 
rush  suddenly  up  to  the  other  end,  making  as 
much  noise  as  he  could  with  his  nailed  heeLs  at 
every  step.  The  creatures  took  this  as  a  frolic ; 
and  lowering  their  heads  almost  to  the  ground, 
and  whisking  their  long  tails  in  the  air,  started  off 
at  full  gallop,  at  the  rate  of  six  English  miles  an 
hour.  As  1  could  not  talk  to  my  companion,  I 
pulled  a  small  octave  flute  from  my  pocket  and 
played  some  of  the  melodies  of  his  country.  At 
the  first  bar  of  "  Cest  Tamour"  he  leaped  to  his 
feet  and  began  both  to  sing  and  to  dance  at  the 
same  moment  He  footed  it  with  remarkable  agility 
on  the  long  floor  of  the  empty  waggon  for  some 
time,  while  my  lungs  were  well-nigh  exhausted. 
In  return  for  my  music,  he  set  about  teaching  me 
French,  and  produced  several  articles  from  his 
poi^ets  (among  the  rest  a  knife  which,  when 
opened,  was  almost  as  long  as  a  small  sword)  and 
lud  them  on  the  floor  between  us.  There  were 
a  dozen  things  altogether,  and  of  these  he  made 
me  learn  the  French  names,  and  would  not  be 
satisfied  till  I  was  perfect  in  my  lesson  and  could 
name  any  one  of  them  as  it  was  pointed  out  He 
possessed  admirable  patience,  and  would  have 
made  an  excellent  teacher. 

Soon  after  one  o'clock  we  came  in  sight  of 
Abbeville,  and  stopped  to  dine  at  a  roadside  house, 
where  we  had  a  plentiful  dinner  of  soup,  meat, 
v^^etables,  padding,  sour  wine,  and  brandy,  at  a 
cost  o£  twelve  sofua  a*piece.  We  stayed  here  for 
a  couple  of  bomnS)  and  rambled  about  the  farm  At 


the  back  of  the  house  while  the  horses  were  rest- 
ing. The  whole  was  as  complete  a  contrast  to  the 
neat  and  thrifty  homesteads  of  Devonshire  as  could 
well  be  imagined.  The  cattle  were  wretchedly 
small  and  ill-conditioned;  the  sheep,  dirty  and 
matted,  I  mistook  at  first,  and  should  have  asked 
my  companion,  had  I  been  able,  what  animals  they 
were ;  and  the  pigs,  long-legged,  melancholy  mis- 
anthropes, seemed  made  up  entirely  of  bone  and 
bristles.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  business  of  the 
farm  appeared  to  be  managed  by  women.  I  saw 
but  one  man,  and  he  was  engaged  in  the  house,  of 
which  he  apparently  had  the  sole  charge.  I  was  not 
a  sufficient  judge  of  the  crops  as  they  then  stood  to 
be  able  to  pronounce  upon  the  prospects  of  harvest; 
but  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  decent  fence, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  trench  about  a  foot  wide 
for  a  hedge,  gave  me  a  dreary  and  uncomfortable 
notion  of  French  farming. 

When  all  waa  ready  for  starting  we  mounted 
the  waggon,  and  paced  gently  on  towards  Abbe- 
ville ;  but  no  sooner  did  we  come  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  gate  of  the  town,  than  my  new  friend 
seized  the  whip,  whidi  I  had  not  seen  him  use 
hitherto,  and  commenced  a  course  of  action  which 
made  me  think  for  the  moment  that  he  was  verily 
gone  frantic.  He  lashed  the  two  wheelers  with  tUl 
his  might,  and  with  a  rapidity  scarcely  conceiv- 
able. He  stamped  furiously  with  his  feet;  he 
8acr4ed  and  yelled  at  the  leaders,  whom  he  called 
severally  by  name ;  he  hallooed  and  scream^  till 
he  was  well-nigh  black  in  the  face,  and  kicked,  and 
sprawled,  and  swore,  and  played  such  mad  antics, 
that  I  began  to  rue  the  day  that  ever  made  us 
acquainted.  I  would  have  given  a  guinea  to  have 
got  out,  but  that  was  impossible.  The  horses, 
goaded  to  fury,  dashed  in  a  wild  gallop  through 
the  gates  of  the  town,  and  along  the  abominably- 
paved  streets  at  such  a  rate,  now  jolting  over 
a  huge  stone,  now  sinking  in  a  deep  rut,  that  it 
was  only  by  holding  on  to  the  railing  with  both 
hands  that  I  could  save  myself  from  being  bruised 
to  a  mummy.  While  I  was  speculating  as  to  how 
this  was  to  end,  and  wishing  myself  well  out  of  it, 
we  pulled  up  suddenly  at  the  door  of  a  house  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  gate  of  the  town  at  which 
we  were  to  make  our  exit  Here  were  assembled 
a  group  of  the  young  farmer's  friends  evidently 
on  the  look  out  for  Mm,  and  who  had  doubtless 
been  brought  to  the  door  by  the  uproar  by  whidi 
he  had  thought  fit  to  announce  his  arrival  An 
old  gentleman  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and 
he  having  kissed  the  party  all  round,  invited  me 
to  alight.  We  were  ushered  into  a  neat  room, 
which  was  nearly  dark  from  the  black  hue  of  the 
wainscoting,  and  he  introduced  me  aa  a  friend,  and 
pretended  to  talk  to  me  in  English,  a  piece  of 
vanity  which  I  eould  do  no  less  than  countenance. 
I  spoke  my  own  tongue,  and  he  jabbered  an  imi* 
tation  which  gave  Urn  the  (^edit  of  understanding 
it  While  we  drank  a  few  glasses  of  tolerable 
wine,  several  bales  of  goods  were  hoisted  into  the 
waggon,  and  we  set  off  a^ain  afler  a  stay  of  half- 
an-hour.  Having  now  above  a  ton  weight  to  lug 
along,  our  career  was  much  more  slow  and  cir* 
cumspect  than  it  had  been.-   We  got  over  about  a 
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dozen  miles  by  ann-down,  and  put  up  for  the  night 
at  one  of  the  roadside  hoetelries  with  which  that 
part  of  the  conntry  abounds.  We  found  a  pretty 
large  company  already  arrived,  and  I  noticed  five 
or  six  vehicles  of  a  similar  construction  to  the  one 
driven  by  my  companion.  A  capital  fire  was 
blazing  in  the  common  room,  and  a  side*table  was 
set  for  us  two  near  the  hearth.  A  wrinkled 
grandam,  the  very  counterpart  of  Wille's  Femme 
de  Normandie,  broke  a  score  of  eggs  into  the 
frying-pan;  to  them  she  added  several  feet  in 
length  of  sliced  bacon,  and  soon  produced  a  dish 
which  left  us  nothing  further  to  desire.  The  pale 
sour  wine  of  the  countr}%  in  clear  glass  bottles  of 
half-gallon  capacity,  was  furnished  plentifully  as 
water ;  and  I  was  perfectly  amazed  at  the  quantity 
of  it  which  my  companion,  and  indeed  the  whole 
party,  imbibedi  To  me  a  mixture  of  home-made 
vinegar  and  water  would  have  been  preferable 
then,  though  I  learned  to  like  it  well  enough  in 
after-times.  After  we  had  appeased  our  hunger 
the  tables  were  removed  to  the  back  of  the  large 
room,  and  upon  a  small  settle  in  front  of  the  fire 
three  flagons  newly  filled  with  the  sour  beverage 
so  much  in  request  were  deposited  for  general  use. 
A  great  deal  of  conversation  ensued,  which,  unlike 
that  of  such  assemblies  in  England,  was  conducted 
on  the  principle  of  one  speaker  at  a  time.  After 
it  had  continued  about  an  hour  a  young  girl  of 
about  thirteen  stepped  into  the  circle,  and,  with 
«the  aid  of  a  very  fat  guitar,  sang  a  couple  of  songs 
and  immediately  disappeared  without  any  appeal 
*to  the  company  for  payment  Before  the  wine 
was  half  consumed  many  of  the  party  dropped  off; 
and  while  it  was  yet  within  a  few  minutes  of  nine 
o'clock,  my  companion  made  signs  to  me  that  he 
would  show  me  to  my  bed.  I  followed  him 
tlirough  a  long  passage  on  the  same  floor,  and  we 
entered  a  large  room  more  than  thirty  feet  square, 
■and  containing  near  twenty  beds,  each  one  con- 
"Cealed  within  a  recess  in  the  wall.  He  led  me  to 
•one,  the  curtains  of  which  were  not  drawn,  and 
pointed  to  my  hat  and  knapsack,  lying  on  the 
coverlet,  as  a  sign  that  it  had  been  allotted  to  me, 
and  then,  wishing  me  good  night,  left  me  to  my 
repose.  When  he  was  gone  I  began  to  take  a 
survey  of  my  quarters.  The  only  light  was  from 
a  small  oil-lamp  that  hung  suspended  from  the 
middle  of  the  ceiling,  and  out  of  my  reach.  If  I 
were  to  judge  from  the  number  of  the  beds  the 
curtains  of  which  were  drawn  close,  and  from  cer- 
tain nasal  demonstrations  that  greeted  my  oars, 
there  were  at  least  a  dozen  occupants  already  in 
the  chamber,  yet  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  any- 
thing like  a  garment  to  be  seen.  I  took  the  hint, 
and  as  I  undressed  laid  my  own  clothes  upon  the 
further  side  ef  the  bed.  Seeing  that  there  was  no 
flooring  to  the  ri^om  beyond  the  native  mud  of 
the  district^  I  had  some  fears  on  the  subject  of 
damp  sheets^  but  these  were  effectually  quieted 
by  the  discovery  I  soon  made  that  there  were  no 
sheets  at  all.  Any  further  discoveries  were  pre- 
vented by  a  sound  sleep  which  took  posses- 
sion of  me  almost  the  moment  I  lay  down,  and 
from  which  I  was  only  aroused  by  a  rather  roush 
shaking  from  my  companion  at  five  o'clock  me 


next  morning.  I  rose  and  dressed,  and  followed 
him  to  a  spring  of  clear  water  in  the  yard  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  where  we  washed  and  made  our 
toilet  We  then  visited  the  stable,  and  gave  the 
horses,  who  all  manifested  the  greatest  joy  at  the 
sight  of  my  friend,  a  few  handfiils  of  com  and  a 
piece  of  bread  each.  While  thus  occupied  the  old 
woman  called  us  to  breakfast,  which,  consisting  of 
rye-bread,  butter,  cream,  coffee,  and  an  omelet,  was 
smoking  on  the  table.  After  a  hearty  meal,  finish- 
ing with  the  smallest  glass  of  brandy,  the  old  lady 
demanded  payment  When  the  young  farmer  had 
settled  his  bill,  including  the  charge  for  his  team, 
she  came  to  me,  and  I  gave  her  a  five-franc  piece ; 
to  my  amazement  she  gave  me  back  four  franca 
besides  some  nondescript  beggarly-looking  coppers, 
of  whose  value  I  could  form  no  notion — ^thua 
receiving  less  than  tenpence  for  my  supper,  bed, 
and  breakfast ;  the  two  meals,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  bed,  abundant  and  excellent  of  their  kind. 

Soon  after  six  we  were  plodding  steadily  along 
upon  the  road  to  Paris,  walking  by  the  side  of  tho 
horses,  with  which  my  friend  constantly  kept  up 
a  kind  of  conversation.  We  had  hardly  proceeded 
above  three  miles  when  he  discovered  that  he  had 
left  his  huge  knife  behind  him ;  and  putting  the 
whip  into  my  hand,  and  speaking  to  the  horses, 
who  immediately  fell  into  a  slower  walk,  started 
off  at  full  speed  back  to  the  inn,  in  search  of  hist 
weapon.  When  he  was  gone  my  position  struck 
me  as  rather  comical ;  and  I  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing at  finding  myself  driving  a  noble  team  belong- 
ing to  somebody  whose  name  I  had  never  heard, 
and  going  I  did  not  know  whither.  Just  then  the 
diligence  from  Paris  appeared  in  sight,  and  the 
horses  I  was  driving  turned  of  their  own  accord 
from  the  pav4  to  let  it  pass.  As  it  rattled  by  I 
was  saluted  with  the  first  words  of  English  that 
had  greeted  my  ears  since  leaving  the  coast. 
"  Where  did  you  steal  that  waggon  and  horses  ?* 
roared  a  gent  who  was  sitting  beside  the  driver. 
"\STiere  did  you  learn  manners?**  I  asked  in  re- 
turn. I  did  not  hear  his  reply  owing  to  the  noise 
my  own  team  made  in  grappling  witib  the  smooth- 
worn  stones  to  get  again  upon  the  pav4,  which 
they  very  much  preferred  to  the  soft  mud  of  the 
sideways.  My  friend  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance again  till  more  than  two  hours  had  elapsed, 
and  then  he  was  in  a  desponding  mood,  for  he  had 
returned  without  the  object  of  his  search.  I 
pressed  upon  his  acceptance  a  small  two-bladed 
Sheffield  knife,  with  which,  when  he  had  snapped 
off  the  top  of  the  pen-blade,  and  thus  assured  him- 
self of  the  good  temper  of  the  metal,  he  was 
highly  pleased,  and  re-assumed  his  spirits  and 
vivacity.  We  stopped  at  Grandvilliers  to  deliver 
the  goods  brought  from  Abbeville,  and  there  wo 
remained  full  three  hours,  our  steeds  requiring 
rest  I  was  pleased  with  the  aspect,  of  the  town. 
Though  small  it  appeared  busy  and  thriving ;  the 
streets  were  wider  and  better  paved  than  any  we 
had  yet  passed  through ;  and  I  might  almost  have 
taken  it  for  an  English  market-town,  but  for  the 
costume  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  to  me  unin- 
telligible jargon.  We  started  again  about  four 
o'clock  for  B^uvus,  galloping  through  the  market- 
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place  like  mad  creataree;  bat  without  exciting 
much  attention  from  the  natives,  who  seemed  too 
much  used  to  such  noisy  demonstrations  to  care 
anything  about  them.  The  sun  was  setting  when 
we  came  in  sight  of  Beauvais,  and  I  gathered  from 
the  operations  of  my  companion  as  we  approached 
this  fine  town  that  here  we  were  about  to  part 
company.  As  a  sailor  puts  his  vessel  in  trim 
before  he  sails  into  port,  so  did  he,  slackening  our 
pace,  proceed  to  put  the  whole  equipage  in  the 
neatest  condition  it  was  capable  of  assuming.  He 
reefed  up  the  awning,  which  had  hitherto  been 
allowed  to  flatter  in  the  wind,  and  tied  it  neatly 
over  the  centre.  He  swept  the  flooring,  and 
folded  the  now  empty  bags.  He  produced  a  comb 
from  hb  pocket,  and  plied  it  well  on  the  manes 
and  tails  of  the  beasts ;  and  with  the  knife  I  had 
given  him  trimmed  the  harness,  cutting  off  tlie 
dangling  shreds  and  frayings ;  and  finished  all  by 
fastening  a  sprig  of  hawthorn  upon  the  heads  of 
each  of  the  three  leaders.  Thus  refitted  and  gar- 
nished, we  entered  the  maiden  city  in  gallant  style. 
My  passport  was  demanded  by  an  official  at  the 
entrance,  and  returned  after  the  glance  of  a  moment, 
and  we  drove  up  to  an  inn  of  modest  appearance, 
when  my  companion  signed  to  me  to  alight  Here 
he  took  leave  of  me,  after  recommending  me  to 
the  care  of  the  good  woman  of  the  house,  to  whom 
he  seemed  well  known,  and  with  whom  he  gossipped 
merrily,  with,  as  was  evident,  often-repeated  allu- 
sions to  myself.  She  produced  a  tankard  of  good, 
rough  wine ;  we  clinked  glasses  together  and 
drank  a  parting  health ;  after  which  he  mounted 
his  vehicle,  and,  as  old  Bunyan  Fays, ''  I  saw  him 
no  more." 

l^e  next  day,  first  devoting  a  couple  of  hours 
to  a  glance  at  the  town  and  the  fine  old  cathedral, 
I  resumed  my  journey,  and  got  easily  as  far  as 
Beaumont  before  dusk,  without  fatigue.  I  should 
have  done  it  much  earlier  but  for  the  frequent 
stoppages  at  tlie  several  small  towns  and  villages 
through  which  my  road  led  me,  occasioned  by  the 
demand  for  my  passport,  and  the  indispensable 
ceremony  of  performing,  at  my  cost,  a  lilHition  of 
wine  or  brandy  pending  its  examination.  There 
being  nothing  very  remarkable  at  Beaumont,  I 
did  not  feel  tempted  to  remain  there  during  the 
Snnday ;  and  the  following  morning,  which  slione 
bright  and  fair  as  a  Sunday  should,  I  started  at 
sunrise,  in  the  hope  of  entering  Paris  by  mid-day, 
As  I  drew  near  the  capital,  however,  the  towns 
and  villages  in  my  route  were  much  more  fre- 
quent, and  ray  delays  in  proportion ;  so  that  it  was 
not  until  near  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  I 
found  myself  in  the  Palais  Royal,  in  the  centre  of 
life  and  gaiety,  myself  a  dirty,  weary,  and  dusty 
wayfarer,  among  a  crowd  of  well-dressed  holiday- 
makers,  all  apparently  enjoying  themselves  to  the 
utmost  As  I  had  no  friend,  or  even  acquain- 
tance, in  the  whole  city,  my  first  care  was  to  look 
out  for  an  Englishman  to  whom  I  might  make  my 
wants  known.  This  was  no  very  difficult  task; 
and  I  soon  obtained  directions  from  one  of  a  group 
of  fellow-countrymen  to  an  English  house  in  the 
fine  St  Honore,  where  he  said  I  should  find  rea- 
sonable accommodation,  and  meet  with  others  from 


whom  I  could  get  any  information  I  might  want. 
Heiiring  that  I  spoke  no  French,  he  called  a  boy 
who  was  playing  near  us,  who  bargained  to  con- 
duct me  to  the  spot  for  a  couple  of  sous.  When 
we  got  there  I  found  that  the  house  was  full,  and 
every  bed  engaged;  but  Mrs.  G.,  the  landlady, 
taking  compassion  upon  my  weariness  and  dusty 
condition,  said  she  would  contrive  to  house  me  for 
the  night,  and  when  her  lodgers  came  home  would 
endeavour  to  make  some  permanent  arrangement 
in  my  behalf.  She  brought  me  some  cold  meat 
and  bottled  ale,  and  left  me  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  meal  and  my  own  reflections  until  evening. 
These  were  not  of  a  very  enlivening  description. 
When  I  considered  that  I  had  wandered  thus  far 
from  home  for  the  mere  chance  of  obtaining  em- 
ployment, without  which  I  must  soon  become 
destitute,  I  began  to  doubt,  now  it  was  too  late, 
the  propriety  of  the  step  I  had  taken.  I  felt, 
moreover,  especially  mortified  at  my  ignorance  of 
the  language  spoken  by  all  around  me,  and  made 
a  vehement  resolution  to  supply  that  desideratum 
with  all  the  energy  and  perseverance  that  Heaven 
had  thought  fit  to  endow  me  with. 

I  met  with  a  hearty  welcome  and  the  kindest 
treatment  from  my  countrymen,  when  they  re- 
turned home  in  the  evening,  and  to  my  inexpres- 
sible satisfaction  I  found  that  one  among  them  was 
a  printer,  in  the  employ  of  M.  Oalignani.  He 
gave  me  every  encouragement,  assured  me  that  I 
had  done  right  in  giving  London  the  slip,  and  that 
I  should  not  be  long  out  of  work  in  Paris.  Un- 
fortunately, I  did  not  find  his  prediction  in  this 
particular  so  true  as  I  could  have  wished  it  I 
called  on  M.  Galignani  myself  the  next  day,  and 
obtained  a  promise  of  speedy  employment;  but 
this  promise  was  reiterated  so  often  before  the 
performance  came,  that  I  began  to  lose  heart  and 
hope.  It  was  the  banning  of  May  when  I 
arrived  in  Paris — it  was  near  the  end  of  it  before 
I  had  earned  a  franc.  I  liad  found  an  employ* 
ment,  however,  which  enabled  me  to  bear  the 
delay  much  better  than  I  could  have  done  in  a 
state  of  idleness ;  this  was  learning  French,  which 
I  set  about  immediately,  in  the  full  spirit  of  the 
resolution  previously  formed.  Upon  one  of  the  in- 
terminable book-stalls,  or  rather  book-walls,  which 
display  their  leafy  banners  along  the  quays  of  the 
Seine,  I  picked  up  a  Oobbett^s  French  Grammar 
for  a  franc,  and  a  pocket-dictionary  for  another. 
A  fellow-lodger  lent  me  a  Testament  and  a  Tele- 
maque ;  and  to  these  materials  I  applied  doggedly 
from  six  in  the  morning  till  dinner-time.  I  read  the 
grammar  through  first,  and  then  made  an  abridge- 
ment of  it  on  a  small  pack  of  plain  cards,  copying 
out  the  ten  conjugations  of  verbs,  each  upon  a  single 
card  at  one  view ;  and  when  these  were  mastered 
doing  the  same  with  the  irregular  verbs,  the 
whole  of  which,  by  repeated  copying,  became  in- 
delibly fixed  in  my  memory,  so  that  I  never  lost 
them  afterwards.  To  each  of  the  other  parts  of 
speech  I  devoted  a  separate  card,  into  which  I 
crowded  all  that  was  really  necessary  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory.  Upon  others  I  made  a  com- 
pendious list  of  adverbs,  particles,  and  connecting 
words,  with  their  corresponding  English  terms; 
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and  in  a  small  book  fitted  to  the  waistcoat-pocket 
I  began  a  vocabolary  where  I  entered  all  the  new 
words  I  acquired  every  day.  After  my  seven 
hours*  study  in  the  morning,  I  dined  and  then 
walked  out,  **  with  my  mouth  open,"  as  Garran  said, 
''  to  catch  the  accent"  When  I  found  two  people 
talking  loudly  together,  I  would  stand  and  listen, 
to  see  what  I  could  make  of  it,  a  practice  which 
had  its  inconveniences,  inasmuch  as  I  was  more 
than  once  appealed  to  as  referee  upon  a  debate 
upon  which,  though  I  had  heard  all,  I  had  under- 
stood next  to  nothing.  I  derived  more  instruction 
from  listening  to  the  conversation  of  children  at 
play  than  from  any  other  source.  Their  simple 
talk  was  a  course  of  admirable  teaching  for  one  in 
my  sitoation ;  and  I  resorted  evdry  fine  day  to  the 
gudens  of  the  Tuileries,  where  tiiey  were  always 
playing  round  the  fish-pond,  to  avail  myself  of  it 
The  evenings  I  devoted  to  reading,  translating, 
and  comparing,  and  to  the  course  of  exercises  con- 
tained in  the  g^rammar.  By  these  means,  sedulously 
pursued,  I  made  rapid  progress ;  but  finding  that 
living  in  an  English  house  prevented  the  necessity 
of  speaking  French,  I  removed  to  an  hotel  in  the 
Rue  Eichelieu,  where,  for  twelve  francs  a  month, 
I  found  accommodation  **  in  a  parlour  next  to  the 
sky."  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  I  could  manage, 
with  the  help  of  a  dictionary,  to  read  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  French  newspapers^  which  I  now 
began  to  study,  not  without  a  hope  of  finding  em- 
ployment of  some  other  kind,  in  case  the  printing 
shonld  fail. 

One  day,  by  dint  of  an  bourns  study,  I  managed 
to  get  at  the  meaning  of  an  advertisement  in  the 
JIfomftftir,  which  ran  pretty  nearly  thus: — "Wanted, 
by  a  literary  gpentleman,  the  services  of  a  young 
Englishman  qualified  to  read  aload  tlie  authors  of 
his  own  country,  and  to  make  extracts  with  cor- 
rectness and  despatch.  Attendance  six  hours 
a-day."  This  was  followed  by  the  delicious  an- 
nouncement, in  capitals,  '' Abonnements,  250 
FRANCS  PAR  Mois,"  and  a  direction  to  apply  at  a 
certain  address  in  the  Rue  du  Coq  St  Honorc.  I 
had  no  sooner  mastered  the  sense  of  the  paragraph 
than  I  became  electrified  with  joy,  and  silently 
returned  thanks  to  Providence  for  throwing  it  in 
my  way,  and  for  crowning  my  studies  with  so 
much  success  as  to  enable  me  to  read  it  It  was 
then  too  late  to  make  application  that  day ;  and  I 
got  into  a  perfect  fever  of  anxiety  and  fear  lest 
some  one  else  had  forestalled  me.  A  young 
Englishman  came  and  sat  at  the  same  table,  and 
called  for  cofipise.  I  was  afraid  he  should  s^  the 
advertisement^  and  to  prevent  his  rivalship  dropped 
the  paper  on  t^e  floor,  and  kicked  it  with  my  heels 
under  the  bench  upon  which  I  sat  I  stayed  till 
he  was  gone,  and,  indeed,  till  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  ?iabUu^  of  the  restaurant  had  departed,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  the  paper  still  per- 
d«e.  All  night  long  I  lay  awake,  restless  with 
anxiety  and  expectation,  building  castles  in  the 
air,  and  plotting  means  for  spending  my  money 
and  employing  my  leisure.  The  advertisement 
stated  that  application  must  be  made  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  four ;  and,  consequently,  within 
five  minutes  after  ten  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and 


was  ushered  up-stairs  into  the  bureau  of  the  adver- 
tiser. He  was  a  tall  and  gentlemanly-looking 
personage  of  about  forty,  who,  upon  my  making  a 
most  villanous  attempt  to  address  him  in  French, 
told  me  blandly  to  speak  in  my  own  tongue,  as  he 
understood  it  perfectly  well.  I  was  pleased  at 
this,  and  immediately  acquainted  him  with  the 
purport  of  my  visit,  adding  that  I  hoped  the 
office  was  not  already  filled,  and  that  1  should 
have  applied  yesterday  had  I  seen  the  advertise- 
ment in  time.  He  smiled  benevolently,  assured 
me  that  I  was  in  very  good  time,  and  that  he  was 
glad,  for  my  sake,  tliat  it  was  so,  as  he  thought 
die  situation  would  suit  me  very  well;  he  was 
pleased,  moreover,  to  compliment  me  upon  my 
address  and  the  propriety  of  my  diction.  ''  In  the 
meantime,"  said  he,  **  there  are  other  applicants ; 
but  if,  as  I  trust,  you  can  write  well  and  legibly,  I 
do  not  think  you  have  any  cause  for  fear.  Have 
you  brought  a  specimen  of  your  handwriting?" 
I  confessed  that  that  had  not  occurred  to  me, 
though  it  should  have  done  so.  ''  Then  go  home," 
said  he,  ''and  prepare  one,  and  let  me  have  it; 
bring  it  yourself  before  four  o'clock.  I  will  for- 
ward it  to  the  Marquis  with  the  others  this  even- 
ing, and  bo  assured  I  will  inclose  a  special  recom- 
mendation in  your  favour.''  Back  I  started  to  my 
lodgings,  and  occupied  myself  for  four  hours  in 
spoiling  a  quire  of  paper  with  extracts  from  Milton, 
Shakspeare,  and  Byron,  transcribed  from  memory. 
About  three  o'clock,  armed  with  a  couple  of  the 
best  written  of  my  copies,  I  was  again  at  the 
bureau.  The  gentleman  praised  my  writing  ex- 
ceedingly, and  complimented  me  upon  my  ortho- 
graphy, which,  he  gravely  assured  me,  was  a  most 
important  accomplishment,  and  one  that  was  by  no 
means  too  common.  He  then  desired  me  to  call 
again  the  day  after  to-morrow,  by  which  time  he 
would  be  able  to  inform  me  of  the  issue,  which  he 
had  not  the  least  doubt  would,  from  the  interest  he 
felt  and  should  express  to  the  Marquis  in  my 
behalf,  be  favourable  to  me.  I  left  his  presence  as 
happy  as  a  king;  and  as  I  had  been  living  for 
some  days  upon  very  short  commons,  dining  often 
upon  rye-bread  and  apples  for  the  sake  of  eking 
out  my  funds,  I  resolve!  this  evening  to  indulge 
in  a  little  dissipation  upon  the  strength  of  my  im- 
proved prospects.  Accordingly,  so  soon  as  it  grew 
dark  I  directed  my  steps  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
took  my  place  in  a  singular  establishment  then 
open  for  the  accommodation  of  the  French  lieges. 
It  was  a  theatre  and  a  tavern  combined  in  one 
immense  saloon,  but  bore  little  resemblance  to 
places  of  similar  pretensions  since  started  in  Eng- 
land. The  stage  was  elevated  near  a  doaen  feet 
above  the  heads  of  the  audience,  and  inclined 
slightly  towards  the  foot-lights,  to  allow  of  the 
figures  in  the  ba<^ground  being  seen.  The 
orchestra  was  out  of  sight  The  space  occupied 
usually  by  musicians  was  crowded  with  tables  and 
stretchers  laden  with  wine  and  viands  for  tho  use 
of  the  spectators.  The  performance  was  conducted 
throughout  very  much  in  the  manner  of  a  rehearsal 
— ^the  actors  appearing  perfectly  aware  of  what  was 
undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  not  a  doeen  persons  out 
of  the  five  or  six  hundred  present  were  paying  any 
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attention  to  what  was  going  on  upon  the  stage. 
Half  of  the  people  assembled  eat,  in  fact,  with  their 
backs  to  the  acton^  as,  indeed,  they  were  compelled 
to  do  by  the  disposition  of  the  long  tables,  which, 
having  benches  on  either  side,  were  placed  parallel 
with  the  front  of  the  stage.  The  audience  talked 
mnch.  more  and  much  lender  than  the  performers, 
and  waiters  ran  about  incessantly,  drawing  corks, 
and  clattering  knives,  forks,  and  dishes,  without 
any  apparent  consciousness  that  a  dramatic  per- 
formance was  going  on.  Here  I  took  my  seat 
among  the  rest,  and  calling  for  patSs  and  wine, 
supped  merrily,  being  much  amused  with  the 
novelty  of  the  scene,  and  the  many  curious  speci- 
mens of  Parisian  society  which  it  presented  to  my 
inexperienced  eye;  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  I  could  by  no  means  fathom  the  philosophy  of 
the  entertainment,  or  enter  into  the  joke  of  the 
diing,  if  a  joke  were  meant. 

I  thought  the  day  following  the  longest  of  my 
whole  life,  and  passed  it  in  a  state  of  restless 
anxiety,  with  alternate  hopes  and  fears.  When 
that  had  at  length  arrived  which  was  to  crown  my 
hopes  with  success,  it  was  not  without  a  sentiment 
of  awe  that,  at  the  appointed  hour,  I  ascended  the 
.stairs,  and  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  my 
gracious  patron.  He  received  me  with  his  usual 
kindness,  and,  in  reply  to  my  faltering  inquiries, 
4smiled,  and  said  that  the  affair  was  not  yet  quite 
decided,  but  that  he  felt  assured  it  was  in  the  right 
train  for  me,  and  that  in  a  day  or  two,  at  the 
furthest,  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  congratu- 
lating me  upon  my  appointment.  I  expressed 
my  gratitude  for  his  kindness  to  a  perfect  stranger, 
And  requested  to  know  when  I  should  call  again. 
^Gall  when  you  like,"  said  he,  "in  two  or 
three  days  at  the  latesL"  I  bowed,  and  was 
retiring,  when  he  called  out,  "  Stop  a  moment, 
my  young  friend;  you  have  forgotten  a  trifling 
matter :  you  are  indebted  to  the  bureau  ten 
^ncs  for  services  rendered.  You  know  your 
-country's  proverb,  'Short  reckonings  make  long 
friends;'  I  make  a  point  of  observing  it  reli- 
giously," and  he  held  out  his  hand.  There  w-as 
49omething  in  the  manner  of  his  delivery  while 
giving  me  this  remembrancer  that  put  me  in- 
stantly upon  the  right  scent.  I  felt  my  blood 
rising,  and  my  fist  clenched  instinctively ;  still  I 
was  sure  of  nothing,  and  therefore  mastering  my 
•emotion,  I  told  him,  what  was  true  enough,  that  I 
had  brought  no  money  with  me,  but  that  I  pledged 
my  honour  that  I  would  pay  the  debt  <A<j  next 
iime  I  called,  I  watched  him  narrowly  while  I 
spoke,  and  saw  that  he  was  a  little  disconcerted  in 
jspite  of  his  admirable  self-possession.  He  replied, 
however,  with  all  his  previous  suavity,  reminded 
me  that  punctuality  was  the  soul  of  business,  and 
politely  bowed  me  out.  I  descended  the  stairs  in 
-a  cold  sweaty  convinced  that  the  fine-spoken  gentle- 
2nan  was  a  rascally  humbug,  yet  harbouring  still 
in  my  mind  a  lingering  doubt  upon  tiie  subject, 
which  doubt  I  resolved  should  be  cleared  up  satis- 
factorily out  of  hand.  In  pursuance  of  this  reso- 
lution, 1  ensconced  myself  in  a  snug  position  about 
fifly  yards  from  his  door,  and  watched  it  with  the 
ga2se  of  a  lynx  for  a  full  hour  and  a  half.    At  the  | 


end  of  that  time  I  saw  a  young  cockney  whom  I 
had  frequently  encountered  in  my  walks  in  the 
Tuileries  advance  to  the  door,  knock,  and  enter. 
In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  re-appeared, 
and  I  was  soon  at  his  side,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  show  me  the  way  to  the  Rue  Vivienne.  He 
was  willing  and  proud  to  do  so,  and  as  we  walked 
along  I  easily  drew  him  into  conversation.  I  took 
him  into  the  reading-room  at  Galignani's,  where  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  looking  over  the  papers  while 
waiting  to  see  the  proprietor ;  and  though  he  was 
very  shy  at  first  on  the  subject  of  the  bureau,  I 
succeeded  at  length  in  extracting  the  whole  truth 
from  him.  The  advertising  scoundrel  of  the  Rue 
du  Ooq  St.  Honore  had  been  administering  to  him 
precisely  the  same  course  of  treatment  with  which 
he  had  deluded  me.  The  young  blockhead  had 
been  under  his  hands  six  mortal  weeks,  and  had 
been  plundered  of  near  a  hundred  francs  "  for 
services  rendered."  On  comparing  notes,  we 
found  that  the  course  of  treatment  was  a  stereo- 
typed formula,  marvellously  adapted  to  all  cases  of 
diseased  expectation.  The  same  pretended  in- 
terest and  special  regard,  the  same  flattering  enco- 
miums upon  personal  address  and  diction,  the 
same  singular  orthographical  merits  and  the  same 
winning  assurance  of  his  private  recommendation, 
had  been  bestowed  with  equal  liberality  upon 
both  of  us,  and  most  probably  upon  a  dozen  or 
two  other  greenhorns  who  had  left  their  native 
country  to  learn  experience  at  Paris. 

My  companion  became  perfectly  savage  when 
at  length  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  saw  how 
villanoasly  he  had  been  duped.  He  raved  and 
swore,  and  bit  his  lips  till  they  bled,  and  became 
so  furious  that  I  was  obliged  to  take  him  out  of 
the  house.  He  was  determined  on  revenge,  and 
swore  he  would  have  it,  come  what  might  Among 
other  modest  proposals,  he  suggested  that  we 
should  both  call  on  the  rascal  together,  and  that  I 
should  hold  him  down  while  he  smashed  his  head 
with  a  cudgel.  Declining  to  take  part  in  the 
administration  of  so  gentle  an  anodyne,  I  did 
what  I  could  to  mitigate  his  passion,  and  suggesting 
to  him  to  have  good  advice  from  some  competent 

F^rson  before  he  proceeded  to  execute  Lynch  law, 
took  my  leave  of  him. 

On  returning  again  to  the  reading-room,  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  encounter  M.  Galignani,  who 
at  length  rewarded  my  patience,  and  dissipated 
the  dismal  apprehensions  which  the  low  state  of 
my  funds,  coupled  with  my  late  disappointment, 
had  given  rise  to,  by  presenting  me  with  a  note 

of  introduction  to  Count  D y  who,  he  informed 

me,  would  give  me  immediate  employment  upon 
receiving  it;  adding,  that  I  should  most  probably 
find  him  at  the  printing-office  at  six  o'clock  that 
evening.  I  did  not  require  the  admonition  of  the 
bureau  scoundrel  to  assure  me  that  punctuality 
was  the  soul  of  business.  Long  before  the  hour 
had  struck  I  was  crossing  the  Pont  Neuf  on  my 
way  to  the  Rue  du  Pont  de  Lodi,  where  the  office 
was  situated;  and  while  the  clocks  were  yet 
striking  was,  in  obedience  to  the  signalling  of  a 
wrinkled  hag  who  did  duty  as  a  portress,  groping 
up  the  dark  staircase  in  search  of  the  countmg- 
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bonfie.  While  I  was  floundering  among  the  loose 
boards  of  the  dilapidated  stairs,  I  heard  a  voice 
demanding,  in  French,  *'  Who  is  there  7*  I  made 
an  abortive  attempt  at  reply  in  an  accent  that 
doubtless  betrayed  my  origin,  when  the  same 
voice  said  in  English, "  What  do  you  want?  come 
this  way."  At  the  same  moment  a  figure  in  a 
dirty  apron,  shirt-sleeves,  and  paper  cap  appeared 
at  a  limding-place,  and  beckoned  me  towards  a 
window  at  tibe  end  of  a  narrow  passage.  **  What 
is  your  business?'*  he  demanded.  I  requested 
bim  to  give  the  note  I  presented  to  his  master, 
and  to  say  that  the  b^rer  was  waiting.  He 
snatched  it  petulantly  from  my  hand,  and  to  my 
astonishment  tore  it  open.  He  was  himself  the 
Count  Having  read  it,  he  stared  at  me  blankly 
for  a  moment^  and  then  rang  a  bell,  teUing  the 


messenger,  who  appeared  in  an  instant,  to  call 
Mr.  L-- — ,  the  overseer  of  the  English  depart* 
ment  He  also  made  his  appearance  with  mar- 
vellous celerity,  and  was  desired  to  take  me  up- 
stairs, appoint  me  a  frame,  put  copy  in  my  hands 
in  the  morning,  and  report  to  him  on  the  coming 
Saturday  as  to  my  capacity  and  conduct  I  fol- 
lowed the  overseer  to  the  scene  of  my  future 
labours,  took  formal  possession  of  my  quarters 
by  depositing  the  implements  of  my  trade,  which 
I  had  brought  with  me,  upon  my  frame,  and 
mounted  a  pair  of  cases  fuU  of  new  shining  type 
in  readiness  for  the  next  moming*s  operations. 

A  mountain  was  removed  from  my  mind.  I 
had  found  employment  at  last,  and  I  returned  to 
my  ninth  floor  in  the  Rue  Richelieu  happy  in  the 
anticipation  of  setting  about  it  on  the  morrow. 
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Although  we  are,  of  course,  ready  to  concede  tliat 
nothing  has  ever  been  called  into  being  without  a 
wise  and  sufficient  purpose,  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  more  than  ordinary  sagacity  is  required 
to  determine  the  precise  amount  of  benefit  accruing 
to  the  human  race  from  the  continued  exbtence  of 
the  Dahomans. 

Occupying  about  36,000  square  miles  of  luxu- 
riantly-fertile country  under  the  torrid  zone,  this 
strange  community  comprises  some  200,000  in- 
dividuals, whose  physiognomies  combine  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  massive  stolidity  of  the 
hippopotamus  with  the  pernicious  and  piercing 
inqnisitiveness  of  the  baboon.  In  complexion  and 
external  gloss  they  rival  the  best  Newcastle  coal ; 
while  in  disposition  and  in  manners  they  exhibit  a 
singular  combination  of  the  truculent  ferocity  of  the 
Celt  with  the  inane  and  contemptible  etiquette  of 
the  most  effete  and  antiquated  German. 

With  far  superior  advantages  in  point  of  climate 
and  of  soil,  tliey  have  advanced  but  little  beyond 
the  Welsh  in  agriculture,  and  they  are  almost  as 
devoid  of  religion  as  the  French. 

Industry  is  discouraged  by  the  King,  who  has 
valid  reasons  for  his  objections,  retaining,  as  he 
does,  in  his  own  hands  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
revenues  and  the  commercial  traffic  of  his  country, 
driving  a  pretty  brisk  trade  iu  palm-oil,  pepper,  and 
prisoners.  The  latter  conmiodity,  indeed,  is  the  one 
most  in  request  It  is  obtained  by  the  periodical 
invasion  of  neighbouring  territories,  and  the  forcible 
asportation  of  the  young  black  stock ;  opportunity 
being  taken,  at  the  same  time,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
miseries  of  the  aged  and  decrepit,  whose  severed 
heads  unluckily  possess  a  small  marketable  value. 
The  King  of  Dahomey  is  accompanied,  upon  these 
troublesome  and  unwelcome  visits,  by  a  body  of 
12,000  male,  and  5,000  female,  regular  troops. 


together  with  about  30,000  commissariat  followers 
and  irregular  levies.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
consternation  of  a  feebler  State  lying  in  the  ascer- 
tained direction  of  his  Majesty*s  proposed  march. 
The  inhabitants,  instead  of  congratulating  them- 
selves upon  the**  royal  progress,"  and  congi*egating 
to  witness  the  imposing  cavalcade,  immediately 
endeavour  to  evade  all  cliance  of  personal  encounter^ 
and  to  make  themselves  and  their  property  as  scarce 
as  the  limited  period  at  their  disposal  will  admit. 
Cowries  (the  current  coin  of  those  realms),  cooking- 
pots,  and  children,  are  rapidly  secreted  in  tlie 
innermost  recesses  of  the  jungle.  Young  wives, 
whose  value  to  a  Carolina  cotton-grower  would  Le 
nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  a  five-year-old  dray- 
horse  in  Barclay  and  Perkins'  stables,  are  hurriedly 
concealed  in  the  deptlis  of  recondite  caverns. 
Troops  of  lads  of  about  the  age  and  size  of  Oxford 
undergraduates,  though  infinitely  more  desirable 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Brazilian  merchant,  are  hastily 
driven  from  tlie  paternal  home  to  save  them  from 
the  pitiless  invaders.  Meanwhile,  each  unfortunate 
elderly  gentleman  whose  infirmities  preclude  his 
escape  begins  to  feel  peculiar  discomfort  in  the 
region  of  the  atlas,  knowing  that  his  coveted  peri* 
cranium  is  of  the  precise  value  of  nine  shillings  to 
any  soldier  of  the  King  of  Dahomey,  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  royal  ^cwZfery,  and  will  shortly  be  dis- 
posed of,  without  the  possibility  of  his  having  a 
voice  in  the  transaction,  by  a  summary  and  mosi 
unpleasant  process. 

\Ve  remember  to  have  perused  in  the  graphic 
narrative  of  a  former  traveller  a  painful  instance 
of  the  sudden  onslaught  of  this  barbarian  host  upon 
a  flourishing  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Quorra  river. 
The  assizes  were  proceeding  at  the  time.  A  learned 
and  venerable  judge,  assisted  by  a  black  but  intel- 
ligent bar,  was  unravelling  the  intricacies  of  a  com- 
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plicated  case  of  adultery — a  crime  in  that  country 
entailing  severe  personal  chastisement  The  pro- 
ceedings had  attracted  more  than  ordinary  atten- 
tion, and  a  very  numerous  and  graveolent  audience 
of  highly  reapectahle  character,  but  all  in  that 
extreme  simplicity  of  attire  which  characterises 
the  statues  of  ancient  Greece,  or  the  robins  of 
England. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  had  closedalong  and 
tedious  harangue  in  the  harsh  and  unmusical  dialect 
of  hia  race,  when  suddenly  an  unusual  agitation 
was  perceivable  at  each  avenue  leading  to  the  over- 
crowded court  Neither  the  sheriff  nor  his  assist- 
ants were  able  to  restore  order.  The  confusion  in- 
creased; and  the  worthy  judge  was  finally  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  pressure  from  without  For  a  few 
moments  the  cause  of  the  interruption  was  not 
ascertained;  but  when  the  astounding  fact  tran- 
spired, that  an  overwhelming  army  of  the  Daho- 
mans  had  surrounded  the  court-house,  and  that  all 
attempt  at  resistance  was  vain,  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  uproar  and  dismay  that  ensued.  The 
enemy  were  not  long  in  turning  their  advantage 
and  their  prisoners  to  account  In  a  few  minutes 
the  judge  and  gaoler,  both  as  nude  as  at  their  birth, 
were  handcuffed  together ;  the  angry  plaintiff,  his 
unpaid  witnesses  and  his  leading  counsel,  the  jury, 
attorneys,  and  members  of  some  of  the  oldest 
aiid  most  respected  families  in  the  vicinity,  were 
manacled  in  pairs,  marched  under  a  strong  escort 
to  a  convenient  spot,  and  there  sold  by  the  captors 
to  their  monarch,  at  prices  averaging  from  eight 
to  twelve  shillings  a  couple.  In  twenty-four  hours 
they  were  all  as  closely  packed  as  figs  in  a  drum 
in  the  hold  of  a  Yankee  slaver,  whose  fortunate 
owners  cleared  an  enormous  profit  upon  the  trans- 
action. 

By  such  cheerful  andlucrative  pastimes  the  tedium 
of  the  Dahoman  winter  is  beguiled,  and  the  amiable 
prince  thus  recruits  alike  the  energies  of  his  people 
and  his  own  exchequer.  The  remainder  of  the 
year  is  passed  in  ceremonies  which  nmy  be  con- 
sidered either  in  the  light  of  popular  amusements 
or  religious  observances.  In  eiuier  point  of  view 
they  reflect,  we  regret  to  say,  little  credit  on  the 
taste  or  morals  of  the  nation.  The  clergy,  or 
fetish-men,  appear  to  preside  on  these  and  other 
occasions  of  a  like  character.  The  peculiar  object 
of  their  veneration  is  the  "  Voo-dong,"  or  leopard 
of  the  country,  a  maculate  deity,  for  whom  their 
reverences  appear  to  entertain  the  most  unquali- 
fied respect  These  priests  and  their  priestesses 
(invariably  selected  from  the  most  opulent  of  the 
land)  lead,  as  in  some  other  countries,  an  easy, 
jovial,  sensual  life — eating  largely,  imbibingdeeply, 
dancing  enthusiastically',  aod.occasionally  bestowing 
with  dignified  complacency  oh  the  admiring  laity 
their  benedictions,  for  which  they  receive  ample 
gratuities  in  return. 

In  cases  of  sickness,  the  gods  and  their  clerical 
attendants  are  propitiated  by  offerings  of  ducks, 
slaves,  goats,  or  bullocks ;  and  these  couf titute  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues. They  receive,  moreover,  very  considerable 
accessions  from  tlie  King  on  his  prosperous  return 
from  the  annual  wars  in  which  he  indulges  his 


I  subjects.  At  that  period  he  sacrifices  extensively, 
purchases  at  a  cheap  rate  the  priEoners  and  skulls 
his  soldiers  have  captured,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
supply  the  American,  Portuguese,  and  other 
Christian  slave-merchants  with  their  questionable, 
merchandise.  The  funds  thus  raised,  like  other 
ill-acquired  gains,  are  speedily  squandered  in  a 
series  of  festivals  or  brutalising  spectacles,  en- 
during, almost  without  intermission,  through  many 
months.  These  jubilees,  or  "  customs,"  are  always 
renewed  previously  to  the  next  expedition,  so  that 
the  livelong  year  is  spent  in  the  continued  excite- 
ment of  singing,  gormandising,  dancing,  decapi- 
tation, and  debauchery.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
this  horde  of  bandits  should  exceed  even  other 
savages  in  ruthless  cruelty,  and  in  all  the  most 
debasing  attributes  of  the  vilest  aboriginal  races. 
From  Uie  practices  of  its  inhabitants,  indeed, 
Abomey,  their  capital,  might  be  termed  a  city  of 
a6oi7»»nations. 

With  much  that  Gaptain  Forbes  has  given  us 
we  were  long  since  acquainted  from  the  writinga 
of  Dr.  Winterbottom,  Mr.  Bowdich,  and  others ; 
and  more  recently  from  the  very  able  official 
report  of  Mr.  B.  Gruikshank.  Upon  carefully 
collating  our  author*6  observations  with  the  former 
works,  we  find  that  the  denizens  of  this  part  of 
Africa  have  not  improved  much  within  the  last 
forty  years,  though  there  is  in  every  respect  mani- 
festly a  wide  field  for  amelioration.  Captain 
Forbes  has,  however,  had  the  advantage  of  earlier 
travellers  in  having  been  present  at  the  celebration 
of  the  "  customs."  We  therefore  make  no  apology 
for  calling  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to 
this  portion  of  his  book. 

The  Ek-que-noo-ah-toh-meh,  the  principal  of 
these  festivals,  takes  place  at  the  end  of  May, 
when  the  King  complacently  commits  in  public  a 
series  of  unprovoked  and  deliberate  murders, 
simply  for  the  entertainment  of  the  mob,  who, 
together  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  mangled 
negro-flesh,  receive  at  the  same  time  largesses  of 
cowries,  cloth,  tobacco,  and  rum,  thrown  to  them 
by  the  monarch  from  a  lofty  stage  erected  for  tho 
purpose. 

After  taking  our  seats,  we  were  directed  to  stand  under 
an  umbrella  facing  the  mob ;  and  now  commenced  in  real 
earnest  the  scramble,  the  King  labouring  hard,  throwing 
now  cowries,  cloth,  tobacco,  &c.  The  cowries  appeared  to 
be  the  property  of  the  lucky  ones  who  caught  them,  but 
the  cloths  were  instantly  handed  to  the  riders,  and  if  not, 
a  fight  ensued  that  was  terrible  to  behold. 

The  naked  multitude  emitted  an  efflurium  only  to  be 
compared  to  the  fetid  atmosphere  of  a  slaFC-ship ;  and  as- 
the  mass  oscillated,  there  arose  a  vapour  like  the  miasma 
of  a  swamp,  as  they  were  perfectly  bathed  with  perspiration. 

Besides  throwing  gifts  to  the  soldiers,  his  Majesty  was 
all  smiles  and  liberality  in  his  donations  to  the  ministers  and 
others ;  but  to  no  one  was  any  large  sum  given.  At  one  time 
he  sent  us  a  basket  containing  ten  heads  of  cowries  and 
two  pieces  of  cloth  as  a  present,  and  at  another  a  constant 
supply  of  cowries  and  cloths  to  scramble  among  the  crowd. 

Among  the  recipients  of  the  royal  bounty  were  two 
kings  and  several  ambassadors,  including  one  from 
Ashantee,  called  '*  Cocoa  Sautee." 

Towards  noon  the  brigantine  on  wheels  was  drawn  up 
outside  the  mob,  and  a  boat  on  wheels  put  off  to  dis- 
cbarge her  cargo  of  rum,  tobacco,  and  cowries,  which  were 
added  to  the  heaps  on  the  platform.  The  King's  party  of 
soldiers  keeping  together  were  evidently  the  principal  reci- 
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pienti,  and  we  soon  fonnil  Uiat  ■omethisg  like  an  equal 
4i8tribiitkm  among  Uiem  wia  aimed  at.  A  captain  of 
musqoetoon-men,  named  Pob-veh-soh,  at  once  a  military 
officer,  court  fool,  and  headsman,  cauffht  my  attention,  and 
I  threw  him  three  pieces  of  cloth  full  of  cowries ;  on  re- 
ceiving the  third  he  was  ordered  off  the  ground.  Rum 
was  distributed  to  the  Aite  on  the  plittform  ;  and  a  break- 
fast pronded  for  us,  besides  food  for  the  ministers  and  wives. 

By  two  o'clock,  one  of  the  heaps  of  1,000  heads  of 
cowries  had  been  thrown  away,  and  part  of  another  given 
to  the  higher  classes.  Some  three  or  four  hundred  pieces 
of  cloth,  a  few  kegs  of  rum  and  rolls  of  tobacco  having 
also  disappeared,  his  Minesty  retired  to  rest  awhile. 

Would  to  God  that  I  could  here  close  the  account  of 
this  day's  proceedings,  simply  detailing  the  barbarous 
policy  of  raising  the  worst  passions  of  man,  in  order  to 
make  people  believe  in  the  profuse  distribution  of  a  pay 
which,  if  doled  out  individually,  would  be  a  mere  pittance. 
The  crowd  can  have  no  idea  of  the  sum  scrambled  for ;  all 
they  know  is,  that  a  continuous  shower  is  kept  up  for  seven 
hours,  and  they  consider  it  must  be  immense.  Even  if  a 
man  gets  none,  he  is  content  to  know  that  he  has  been  un- 
fortunate ;  and,  diould  he  proclaim  his  ill  luck,  he  would 
not  be  believed,  each  suppoising  the  other  to  be  disguising 
the  real  quanti^  he  has  gained. 

During  the  royal  absence  a  dead  silence  reigned  as  if  by 
general  consent ;  when  by  accident  it  was  broken,  it  was 
re-enforced  by  the  eunuchs  sounding  their  metal  bells, 
tolling  the  knell  of  eleven  human  beings.  Out  of  fourteen 
now  brouffht  on  the  platform,  we,  the  unworthy  instru- 
ments of  tne  Dirine  will,  succeeded  in  saving  the  lives  of 
three.  Lashed,  as  we  described  before,  these  sturdy  men 
met  the  gaze  of  their  persecutors  with  a  firmness  perfectly 
astonishing.  Not  a  sigh  was  breathed.  In  all  my 
life  I  never  saw  such  coolness  so  near  death.  It  did  not 
seem  real,  yet  it  soon  pntved  frightfully  so.  One  hellish 
monster  placed  his  finger  to  the  eyes  of  a  victim  who  hung 
clown  his  head,  but,  finding  no  moisture,  drew  upon  him- 
^If  the  ridicule  of  his  fiendish  coadjutors.  Ten  of  the 
human  offerings  to  the  bloodthirsty  mob,  and  an  alligator 
and  a  cat,  were  gpiarded  by  soldiers,  the  other  four  by 
amazons. 

In  the  meantime  the  King  returned,  and,  calling  us  from 
our  seats  at  the  further  end  of  the  platform,  asked  if  we 
would  wish  to  witness  the  sacrifice.  With  honror  we 
declined,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  save  a  portion  of 
them.  After  some  conversation  with  his  courtiers,  seeing 
him  wavering,  I  oflbred  him  a  hundred  dollars  each  for  the 
first  and  last  of  the  ten,  while,  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Bee- 
croft  made  a  similar  offer  for  the  first  of  the  four,  which 
was  accepted,  and  the  three  were  immediately  unlashed 
from  their  precarious  position,  but  forced  to  remain  spec- 
tators of  the  horrid  deed  to  be  done  on  their  less  fortunate 
countrymen.    What  must  have  been  their  thoughts  ? 

The  King  insisted  on  our  viewing  the  place  of  sacrifice. 
Immediately  under  the  royal  stand,  within  ihe  brake  of 
acacia-busbies,  stood  seven  or  eight  fell  ruffians,  some 
armed  with  clubs,  others  with  scimetars,  grinning  horribly. 
As  we  approached,  the  mob  yelled  fearfully,  and  called 
upon  the  King  to  "  feed  them — they  were  hungry."  It  was 
at  a  similar  exhibition  that  Achardee  (President  of  Jena), 
while  looking  into  the  pit  with  the  King,  was  seized,  thrown 
down,  and  murdered  on  the  spoL  Disgusted  beyond  the 
powers  of  description,  we  retired  to  our  seats,  where  also 
the  cha-cha  had  retreated ;  not  so  his  brothers,  for  I  regret 
to  say  they  remained  delighted  spectators  of  the  agonies  of 
the  death  of  these  innocent  victims. 

As  we  reached  our  seats,  a  fearful  yell  rent  the  air.  The 
victims  were  held  high  above  the  heads  of  their  besrers, 
nnd  the  naked  ruffians  thus  acknowledged  the  munificence 
of  their  prince.  Silence  again  ruled,  and  the  King  made  a 
speech,  stating  that  of  his  prisoners  he  gave  a  portion  to 
his  soldiers,  as  his  father  and  grandfather  had  done  before. 
These  were  Attahpahms.  Having  called  their  names,  the 
one  nearest  was  divested  of  his  clothes,  the  foot  of  the 
basket  placed  on  the  parapet,  when  the  King  gave  the  upper 
part  an  impetus,  and  thie  victim  fell  at  once  into  the  pit 
beneath.  A  fall  of  upwards  of  twelve  feet  might  have 
stunned  him,  and  before  sense  could  return,  the  bead  was 
cut  off,  and  the  body  thrown  to  the  mob,  who^  now  armed 
with  dobs  and  bnadies,  brutally  mutilated  and  dragged 


it  to  a  distant  pit,  where  it  was  left  as  food  for  the  beasts 
and  birds  of  prey.  After  the  third  victim  had  thus  been 
sacrificed,  the  King  retired,'and  the  chiefs  and  alave-deslers 
completed  the  deed  which  the  monarch  blushed  to  finish. 

There  was  not  even  the  poor  excuse  that  these  men 
had  committed  a  crime,  or  even  borne  arms  against  tbe 
Dahomans.  No;  tiiev  were  murdered,  inaooent  men,  at 
least  as  far  as  their  barbarous  tyrant  knew ;  and  if  not, 
may  God  forgive  them  in  the  world  to  come ! 

As  we  descended  the  ladder,  we  came  on  another 
scene  of  this  tragedy.  Each  in  the  basket  in  which  the 
victim  had  sat  a  few  moments  before  lay  tiie  grizzly 
bleeding  heads,  five  on  one  side,  six  on  the  other.  We 
could  not  have  expected  any  mercy  would  have  been 
shown,  and  therefore  were  prepared  for  this  spectacle. 

It  would  certainly  reqtdre  powerful  arguments, 
in  addition  to  Captain  Forbes'a  statements,  to  con- 
vince UB  of  the  humanity  of  a  king  ever  ready  to 
pander  bo  liberally  to  the  most  depraved  passions 
of  a  bloodthirsty  people;  and  it  may  much  be 
questioned  whether  those  who  long  so  eagerly  for 
diversions  of  this  kind  are  capaUe  of  bemg  ever 
really  humanised.  Imagine  a  g^up  of  nnfor^ 
tunate  wretches  arrayed  in  short  white  tunics  and 
long  white  pointed  caps,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
each  lashed  to  the  interior  of  a  small  canoe  just 
large  enough  to  contain  him,  and  borne  aloft  by  a 
brawny  and  relentless  brute  in  human  form,  gloat- 
ing in  imagination  on  the  atrocities  to  which  he  is 
so  cruel  an  accessory. 

Can  any  situation  more  appalling  be  conceived? 
As  helpless,  and  scarcely  less  pitiable  than  that  of 
an  unhappy  author  in  the  hands  of  a  publisher  who 
has  promised  to  divide  with  him  the  profits  of  bis 
maiden  woiic 

Judging  from  ancient  records,  as  well  as  from 
more  recent  reports,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
great  change  in  the  conduct  and  disposition  of 
these  African  tribes.  They  must,  therefore,  we 
presume,  be  left  to  the  enjoymentof  their  barbaric 
tastes,  the  plunder  of  their  unoffending  neighbours, 
and  the  murder,  or  conversion  of  their  captives  into 
tobacco,  powder,  and  rum.  To  talk  of  missions  to, 
or  treaties  with  such  wretches  savours  too  much  of 
absurdity  and  of  Exeter-hall  to  allow  of  our  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  gravity.  To  dilate  here 
upon  the  most  advisable  mode  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  slave-trade  would  exceed  our  present  limits, 
and  would  lead  us  into  too  wide  a  digression  from 
the  subject  more  immediately  before  us. 

It  is  possible  that  the  continued  incursions  of  the 
King  of  Dahomey  upon  surrounding  territories 
may,  in  course  of  time,  rouse  the  ire  of  some  sable 
Alexander,  who,  leading  on  a  disciplined  and  over- 
whelming host,  may  at  length  extirpate  this  un- 
hallowed nest  of  marauders.  Whenev^  such  a  con- 
tingency occurs,  an  important  era  in  the  hlstoTy 
of  Western  Africa  and  the  negro  race  will  have 
arrived.  Many  generations,  however,  vnll  most  pro- 
bably pass  away  ere  this  desirable  consummation 
be  attained.  Meanwhile,  we  are  not  among  those 
who  entertain  any  anticipations  of  introducing  what 
are  termed  the  blessings  of  civilisation  to  tribes  of 
this  description.  The  annals  of  the  world  prove 
each,  attempts  to  have  been  ever  abortive ;  and  it 
is,  indeed,  a  striking  fact  that  there  is  no  instance 
on  record  of  the  civilisation  of  any  aboriginal 
people.    Like  the  primeval  and  equally  ferocious 
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quadrupedal  inl^abitMits  of  the  trackleae  forest^  tiiey 
retreat  and  disappear  on  the  advent  of  the  white 
man.  This  appears  to  be  alike  the  destiny  of  the 
panther  and  the  North  American  Indian,  of  the 
kangaroo  and  of  the  Australian  native.  In  the 
progress  of  ages  a  like  fate  may  befal  the  Dahoman, 
the  Ashantee,  and  the  Mandingoe.  A  much  less 
change  of  climate  than  that  which  has  occurred  in 
other  quarters  of  the  globe  would  adapt  those 
parched  and  glowing  regions  to  the  occupancy 
even  of  the  "  unmixed  Caucasian." 

Captain  Forbes  is  a  gallant  officer,  and  a  zealous, 
well-intentioned,  persevering  man ;  he  has,  during 
Ids  professional  career,  beheld  much,  and  has  re- 
corded, in  many  cases  with  fidelity,  the  scenes  that 
have  passed  before  him  during  his  active  life.    He 
possesses,  too,  considerable   artistic  ability;   the 
sketches  with  which  his  volumes  are  adorned  have 
all  the  air  of  fidelity,  and  the  apparent  merit  of 
having  been  carefully  executed.  Having  premised 
thus  much,  we  cannot  but  express  it  as  our  opi- 
nion that,  with  the  materials  at  his  command,  and 
even  with  a  smaller  number  of  pages  to  be  filled, 
a  much  more  interesting  production  might  have 
been  offered  to  the  public    To  the  gallant  author, 
however,  we  attach  no  blame  in  this  respect.    The 
fault  of  which  we  complain  attaches  to  the  inexpe- 
rience and  want  of  skill  of  the  individual,  who- 
ever he  was,  employed  to  edit  the  MSS.    Had  he 
but  possessed  ordinary  capacity  for  the  task  in- 
tnisted  to  him,  he  would  easily  have  condensed  all 
that  is  useful  and  entertaining  in  the  two  volumes 
into  half  its  present  compass.    He  would  not  have 
allowed  the  common  and  too  palpable  devices  of 
the  mere  book-maker  to  have  been  so  apparent. 
He  would  have  avoided  numerous  grammatical 
errors.     His  margin  would  have  been  less  exten- 
sive, his  text  less  diffuse  and  prolix.    We  should 
not  tiien  have  had  thirty-seven  pages  of  appendix 
filled  with  an  enumeration  of  the  articles  consti- 
tuting the  King's  wealth,  besides  an  almost  inter- 
minable catalogue  of  his  woolly  privy-councillors 
and  of  redoubtSl  generals.      Of  what  moment  can 
it  be  to  any  unprejudiced  British  reader  that  on 
the  7th  of  June,  1849,  A-hoch-see-boh-ee-nea  re- 
ceived from  his  regal  employer  four  dollars,  as  his 
annual  stipend,  or  that  the  unlucky  Voh-doo-noo- 
ah-jah-noh  came  off  with  only  one  and  a  half,  while 
others  with  more  pronounceable  names  obtained 
as  much  as  six  heads  and  a  glass  of  gin  a-piece  ? 

We  certainly  think,  too,  thai  it  is  not  of  the 
most  vital  importance,  or  peculiarly  gratifying,  to 
be  informed  that  in  the  procession  displaying  the 
contents  of  the  treasury,  seventy  young  ladies  were 
engaged  in  parading  as  many  two-gallon  blue 
bottles ;  while  fifty  more  bore  aloft,  for  the  admi- 
ration of  the  congregated  and  applauding  nation, 
an  equal  number  of  utensils  of  a  humbler  dia- 
racter,  rarely  displayed  either  in  such  profusion  or 
so  unblushingly  by  the  fairer  sex — ^at  least,  in  these 
hyperborean  climes. 

We  are  ready  to  maintain,  moreover,  that  a 
smaller  idlowance  than  forty-three  octavo  pages  of 
a  vocabulary  of  the  Vahie  would  have  satisfied 
any  but  the  most  zealous  philologist.  To  idle  men- 
about-town  solicitous  of  a  commission  either  in 


the  household  brigade  of  Dahoman  AmazoniMia 
or  the  less  inviting  but  perhaps  more  congenial 
troop  of  male  bhick  guards,  it  might  be  of  service 
to  know  that  konff-wo  A;a-w,  implies  a  hungry 
man;  ah-gnece-pak  sUy  a  pretty  woman ;  ar-mat-gne 
ah'Sor-woh-gnee,  a  bad  bargain.  But  we  are  not 
aware  what  other  class  of  the  community  would 
be  edified  by  such  inharmonious  knowledge. 

The  unintelligent  assistant  who  superintended 
the  progress  of  the  work  through  the  press  ought 
above  all  things  to  have  divested  it  of  its  diarial 
character.  The  entire  matter  should  have  been 
revised  and  perused,  all  that  was  unimportant 
either  withheld  or  condensed ;  a  succinct  character 
would  then  have  been  imparted  to  it,  greatly  en- 
hancing its  literary  worth  and  its  general  accep- 
tability. . 

There  are,  besides,  statements  m  several  parts 
of  the  book  much  at  variance  with  our  previous 
conclusions  and  the  reiterated  assertions  of  other 
and  very  accurate  and  observant  travellers.    We 
shall  only  instance  one  or  two.     We  have,  for 
instance,  from  Captain  Forbes  an  elaborate  and 
protracted  statement  of   the  possessions  of  the 
Dahoman  king,  from  which  it  is  expected  that  we 
are  to  draw  the  inference  that  his  resources  are 
extremely  limited.     It  is  very  possible  that,  as 
regards  available  capital,  this  may  be  the  case ;  but 
when  we  turn  to  Mr.  Oruikshank's  report,  and  find, 
from  a  careful  calculation,  that  the  income  of  this 
black  despot,  derived  firom  all  sources,  cannot  be 
assumed  at  less  than  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a-year,  we  are  not  averse  to  conclude  that 
this  is  an  ample  revenue  for  any  individual,  even 
in  his  august  position.    As  we  have  before  us  the 
several  component  items  of  this  sum,  there  cannot 
be  much  doubt  that  it  may  be  assumed  as  correct. 
Again,  a  wrong  impression    is  likely  to  be 
conveyed  by  our  author*s  remarks  on  Liberia— ^a 
colony  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  effect- 
ing the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  negro  race 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fountain-head  of 


in  the  immediate  vicinity 

slavery.  •!•/•  j 

Commander  Forbes  insinuates  that  a  moditied 
degree  of  bondage  (under  what  is  termed  the 
"  pawn  system ")  is  closely  analogous  to  slavery, 
and  that  it  is  prevalent  to  a  considerable  extent 
throughout  the  whole  territory  of  Liberia.  Cap- 
tain Dunlop,  R.N.,  however,  and  other  officers  who 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  making  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  habita  and  customs 
of  its  inhabitants,  positively  assert  their  conviction 
that  no  such  thing  as  domestic  slavery  exists 
among  the  citizens  of  that  republic;  and  that  their 
laws  most  strictly  prohibit  slave-dealing  and 
slavery  in  all  its  phases. 

Of  course,  the  question  resolves  itself  purely 
into  one  of  evidence,  upon  which  we  do  not 
intend  at  present  to  decide.  We  mention  the 
circumstance  to  show  that  Captam  Forbes  should 
at  least  have  adduced  some  corroborative  and  un- 
doubted facts  in  support  of  his  assertion. 

The  "  pawn"  case  dted  by  him  may  have  been, 
and  most  probably  was,  one  that  took  place  within 
the  confines  of  a  British  setUement;  and  although 
one  or  two  isolated  instances  of  a  similar  repre- 
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hensible  practice  may  have  transpired  within  tlie 
limits  of  the  Liberian  dominions,  they  are  far  from 
establishing  the  somewhat  grave  charge  that  slavery 
is  recognisedy  or  likely  to  be  universally  esta- 
blished, mider  that  Government. 


The  mature  conviction  at  which  wc  have  arrived 
is,  that  **  Dahomey  and  the  Dahomans  "  contains 
many  of  the  ingredients  of  an  entertaining  and 
useful  volume,  but  they  have  been  diluted  into  in- 
sipidity and  inartistically  combined. 


DREAMERS    AND    WORKER  S.<» 


There  is  ample  evidence  in  the  rather  loudly" 
written  preface  to  "  The  Dreamer  and  the  Worker" 
that  its  author  intended  it  to  be  a  gpreat  book,  and 
to  work  all  the  benefits  to  society  and  to  himself 
which  its  ''  Dreamer"  anticipates — ^and  does  not 
get — from  his  **  philosophical  novcL"  There  is 
token  in  it,  moreover,  of  a  good  and  great  pur- 
pose; and  a  book  written  with  earnest  aim  is 
always  and  at  least  respectable,  however  inade- 
quately it  may  be  worked  out  Accordingly,  we 
cut  the  following  pages  tenderly,  and,  with  some- 
thing like  a  feeling  of  awe,  prepared  to  follow  our 
Columbus  into  untrod  regions  of  sound  work-a- 
day  thought^  where  new  schemes  were  to  be 
devised  for  the  closer  fusion  of  the  head-workers 
and'  hand-workers,  and  a  clearer  knowledge 
brought  home  to  each  of  what  is  really  noble  and 
useful  in  each,  in  order  ihat,  harnessed  together, 
they  may  the  more  manfully  work  out  the  Fates 
and  Destinies,  as  'Garlyle  might  say.  Something 
like  this  was  what  we  expected,  from  certain  ob- 
scure indications  in  his  preface,  to  find  in  Mr. 
Home's  book — ^for  some  such  design  as  this,  in- 
deed, we  must  still  give  him  credit;  though, 
strangely  enough,  while  by  far  the  best  passages 
in  the  book  are  those  in  which  the  necessity  of 
every  man  setting  earnestly  to  work  to  do  some- 
thing is  advocated,  the  author  uses  every  endeavour 
to  demolish  that  idea,  and  insists  that  a  kind  of 
^ef^thetic  dreaminess  is  the  noblest  thing  a  man  can 
sit  down  to  perform,  and  such  a  dreamer  amongst 
the  noblest  of  mankind :  this,  too,  is  for  the  especial 
edification  of  Saxon  working-men  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Before,  however,  remarking  fur- 
ther on  the  hurtful  effect  of  such  notions  where  it 
is  possible  to  plant  them,  it  may  be  well  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  story  upon  which  the  philosophy 
is  stitched,  observing,  as  we  pass,  that  the  acces- 
sory characters  are  uniformly  well  drawn,  and  with 
so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  every-day  life,  and  so 
great  a  power  in  depicting  it,  that  we  wonder  and 
regret  the  more  that  the  author  should  have  gone 
so  far  beyond  it 

The  hero  is  named  Archer,  and  is  a  visionary 
of  the  merest  character ;  a  man  overflowing  with 
distilled  sentiment,  and,  for  aught  that  appears  to 
the  contrary,  with  nothing  else.  The  sub-hero  is 
named  Harding,  the  Worker,  and  a  very  cleverly- 
executed  portrait  of  one  of  a  class  rapidly  becoming 
more  numerous  in  the  ranks  of  working-men — 


honest,  modest,  and  gifted  with  a  calm  yet  keen 
discernment  of  the  right  side  of  thingsin  general ; 
consequently,  not  that  class  which  peculiarly  need^ 
a  help  upwards  from  those  in  superior  grades* 
We  first  become  acquainted  with  these  men  on 
board  a  foundering  ship— a  situation  affording  one 
of  the  finest  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
mental  superiority;  and  under  the  protection  of 
Archer  we  meet  with  Marv  Walton,  who  is 
shortly  to  be  married  to  him,  and  with  her  father ; 
the  latter  represented  as  huddled,  an  imbecile 
bundle,  at  her  feet,  but  afterwards  proving  to  be  a 
very  sensible  man.  The  storm  rages ;  the  ship 
fills ;  men  and  women  rush  frantically  about  the 
deck,  tearing  from  each  other's  hands  life-pre- 
servers, or  any  other  thing  that  might  serve  to 
keep  them  afloat  Before  twelve  o*clock,  says 
an  old  manner,  the  ship  must  go  down :  it  is 
now  the  full  of  the  morning,  and  no  escape 
visible.  In  this  situation,  with  his  bride  in  his 
arms  and  her  helpless  father  at  his  feet,  what  does 
the  man  of  mind  ?  There  is  land  (coast  of  Wales) 
before  him,  death  to  himself  and  his  companions 
all  around :  here  is  an  opportunity  to  distinguish 
himself! — to  raise  himself  to  his  true  position  of 
leader  among  tliose  paralysed  and  frantic  men! 
Not  being  a  man  of  mind,  however,  but  merely  a 
dreamer,  ne  does  nothing  of  the  sort  But,  "  those 
flaws  in  the  sky,"  murmured  he,  "  do  not  vouch- 
safe us  one  faint  gleam  of  the  hope  of  escape. 
Will  they  give  us  a  brief  glance  into  regions  of 
the  world  to  come  ?  No,  no ;  we  must  stare  down 
into  the  black  abysses  of  the  sea  which  show  us 
the  actual  maw  of  death.  .  .  .  Why  should  the 
Here  and  the  Hereafter  so  confound  us  ?  Why — " 
&c  (fee,  very  disgustingly.  Our  friend  Harding, 
meanwhile,  has  built  a  raft  that  shall  save  fourteen 
people;  and  is  now  going  about  selecting  those 
whom  he  thinks  most  worthy  to  accompany  him — 
choosing  whose  lives,  so  far  as  human  strengtli 
and  intelligence  can  do  it,  shall  be  saved.  Com- 
parisons are  odious. 

By  some  mistake,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  Mary 
and  the  imbecile  bundle,  who  would  certainly 
drown  else,  Harding  selects  Archer  as  one  of  Lis 
companions ;  and,  launching  his  raiY,  brings  it  safe 
to  land.  Hereupon  a  Miss  Lloyd  steps  from  the 
throng  that  line  the  beach,  and  hospitably  offers 
rest  and  refreshment  at  her  cottage  to  Harding, 
Archer,   and  Mr.  and  Miss  Walton.      Arrived 
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there,  thoy  are  introduced  to  Mibs  L.*s  sister, 
Ellen,  a  musical  and  poetical  young  lady,  the 
female  counterpart  of  Archer,  and  elsewhere  de« 
scribed  as  "  something  between  an  angel  and  a  sea- 
nymph  ;*'  altogether,  however,  taking  the  last  sen- 
tence as  figurative,  an  unexceptionable  young 
woman.  From  this  point — and  all  this  occurs  in 
the  first  chapter — ^there  is  little  incident  in  the 
story ;  though  that  little  is  well  told*  Mr.  Walton 
and  his  daughter  go  to  Portsmouth,  accompanied 
by  Archer;  and  here,  after  a  time,  they  meet  again 
with  Harding,  the  shipwright,  now  foreman  of  a 
gang  in  the  Government  yard,  and  still  the  same 
upright,  intelligent  man.  The  Dreamer,  in  return 
for  tlie  kindness  of  saving  his  life,  endeavours  "  to 
put  beauty  into  the  Worker's  soul" — ^as  the  one 
thing  needful ;  and  to  that  end  recommends  a  study 
of  Keats,  Wordsworth.,  and  Shelley !  Harding, 
how^ever,  accomplishes  the  matter  more  effectually 
by  falling  in  love  with  Mary,  an  open*hearted, 
clear-headed  woman,  the  contrast  of  Ellen  Lloyd. 
Then  we  have  page  after  page  descriptive  of 
Mary^s  fears  that  she  is  not  fitted  to  be  Archer's 
wife,  while  he  himself  is  constantly  going  into 
agonies  at  her  want  of  "  sjrmpathy."  Mary  dis- 
covers, too,  that  Ellen  is  fond  of  her  lover,  even  to 
hectic  flushes  and  consumption :  and  finally  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  she  is  a  better  "  match"  for 
him.  Accordingly,  one  fine  aflemoon  at  the  close 
of  vol.  2,  Mary  suddenly  turns  her  betrothed 
over  to  Miss  Ellen.  He  clasps  her  in  his  arms 
contentodly — kisses  her ;  she  deposits  her  golden 
locks  on  his  waistcoat — ^and  they  shortly  marry. 
Upon  this  they  fly  to  a  cottage-retrent  in  Wales, 
and  live  there  to  this  day— on  a  hundred  pounds 
a-year,  an  occasional  magazine-article,  scenery, 
sympathy,  and  Mendelssohn's  "  Lieder  ohneWorte." 
Harding  advances  in  position,  and  becomes  united 
to  Miss  Walton  in  the  last  page. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  brief  summary  of  all  the 
important  incidents  of  the  story  that  it  has  little 
interest  for  modem  novel-readers,  for  whom,  in- 
deed, the  book  was  not  WTitten.  In  the  cause  of 
progress  Mr.  Home  took  up  his  pen — for  the 
mutual  advancement  of  thinkers  and  workers,  not 
of  circulating  libraries.  But  unfortunately  mis- 
taking dreaming  for  thinking,  he  not  only  fails  to 
do  good,  but  inculcates  veneration  for  what  is  in 
the  highest  degree  destmctive  and  dissipating  to 
mental  energy ;  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
as  the  book  is  addressed  to,  and  in  its  magazine 
shape  has  already  been  extensively  read  by,  opera- 
tive men,  among  whom  Mr.  Home  has  many 
admirers.  This  Magazine,  we  are  proud  to  say, 
has  some  little  influence  in  that  direction  too ;  and 
we  must  therefore  say  a  few  words  in  negation  of 
a  doctrine  to  them  peculiarly  dangerous  and  subtle. 

The  analogy  between  the  various  stages  of  man's 
existence  and  the  progress  of  the  seasons  is  a  fre- 
quent subject  of  poetry  and  art,  the  same  analogy 
being  traceable  more  or  less  throughout  creation. 
It  occurs  to  us  that  the  similitude  is  to  be  fomid 
also  in  the  growth  of  nations  or  races  of  men- 
more  strikingly,  perhaps,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
because  it  has  proved  itself  more  healthy,  consti- 
tutionally, than  any  other.    By  carefully  observing, 


then,  what  stages  of  national  existence  we  have 
already  passed  through,  we  haply  may  the  better 
comprehend  our  present  historical  bearings,  and 
wisely  take  the  hint  such  knowledge  may  afford. 

In  the  age  of  simple  wonder  and  dreamy  ima- 
gination, when  our  fairy-lore  was  first  hatched  by  the 
fireside,  and  the  mythology  of  wood,  and  field,  and 
stream  became  as  strong  a  reality  as  still  it  is  to  us 
all  in  infant  years,  the  childhood  of  the  English  is  to 
be  sought;  for  in  the  infancy  of  a  nation  only  can 
any  mythology  take  root.  Passing  from  childhood, 
England  became  that  compound  of  pugnacity,  chi- 
valry, superstition,  generosity,  and  somewhat  dilute 
honesty  which  is  equally  characteristic  of  the 
middle  ages  and  of  boyhood,  and  as  indicated  by 
the  priestcraft,  the  feuds,  forays,  and  crusading  of 
the  time.  Then  came  the  corresponding  period  to 
that  in  which  (razors  becoming  no  very  remote 
contingencies)  we  begin  to  throw  off  restraint, 
and  set  about  acquiring  the  means  of  future  for- 
tune :  hence  followed  a  Reformation  and  a  Revo- 
lution, and  then  the  foundations  of  our  present 
maritime  and  commercial  prosperity  were  first 
made  secure.  Nor  did  the  English  people  escape 
that  next-foUowing  miserable  period  which  so 
many  of  us  have  reason  to  blush  for — the  time  of 
prigg^  dandyism ;  the  time  of  belief  in  nothing 
but  wigs  and  laced  coats — starch,  slip-slop,  sleek 
stockings,  and  songs  to'Daphne  and  Glorinda ;  that 
time  when  our  great  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers were  actually  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
of  that  conventional  kind  handed  down  to  us  in 
Dresden  and  Sevres.  And  all  this  having  passed 
away,  what  follows  ?  Manhood ;  earnest,  thought- 
ful manhood ;  and  that  England  has  really  come 
to  this  now,  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the 
previous  course  of  this  mdely-sketched  similitude, 
let  the  events  of  the  last  hundred  years  testify. 

Such  being  the  case,  then,  it  is  clearly  not  the 
duty  of  any  man,  literary  or  other,  to  endeavour 
to  paralyse  the  healthy  ciction  of  the  time  by 
fostering  the  confusion  that  exists  between  fruitful 
thought  and  narcotic  transcendentalism ;  and  any 
one  who  does  so  is  either  very  much  behind  the 
age,  or,  what  is  equally  deplorable,  very  much 
beyond  it. 

But  we  must  illustrate  the  difference  that  exists 
between  us  and  our  author  on  this  point  The 
poet  Archer  takes  considerable  pains  in  the  second 
volume  to  furnish  Harding's  mind  with  *'  beauty  ;*' 
and  for  this  the  writer  claims  for  him  the  admira* 
tion  of  the  reader.  Now  Harding  is  a  steady- 
going,  sensible  man,  and  by  no  means  a  bad 
orator ;  he  is  a  superior  workman,  cool  and  ener- 
getic in  emergency,  and  modest  withal ;  but,  alas ! 
obtuse  on  matters  of  metaphysical  and  altiloquent 
verse.  Archer  consequently  persuades  him  that 
his  soul  is  in  the  dust ;  that  he  is  a  kind  of  mental 
savage ;  and  as  the  first  step  to  emancipation  from 
this  frightful  condition,  urges  upon  him  the  study 
of  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley ! — Keats  and 
Shelley  I — ^Endymion  and  Abracadabra ! 

Now,  here  the  spirit  of  the  work  glares  out,  with 
all  its  mischief  in  its  eyes !  Books  that  give  a 
knowledge  of  society  in  its  many  phases,  and  of 
Uie  capabilities  of  mankind,  books  tlmt  foster  cmn- 
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lation  and  induce  healthy  thongbt^  are  paaeed  over 
by  this  teaching,  and  rugged  nunds  are  to  be 
plunged  at  once  into  lachrymose  sentimentality  and 
the  effusions  of  men  addicted  to  pork  suppers. 
But  let  us  not  here  be  nusunderstood.  We  are 
fully  aware  of  the  value  of  poetry  in  forming 
mind — there  is  nothing  better :  and  among  many 
beautiful  poems,  and  many  that  have  no  excellence 
whatever,  Wordsworth  has  written  much  that  will 
always  appeal  strongly  to  new  minds :  of  him,  then, 
we  say  nothing.  Keats,  too,  now  and  then  wrote 
affecting  verses,  and  Shelley  as  often  g^nd  ones ; 
but  the  first  are  almost  lost  in  gentle  tempests  of 
tears  and  sighs,  the  latter  in  perfect  doudlands  of 
words;  and  what  sane  man  would  send  forth  a 
child,  through  so  much  drizzle  and  fog,  to  gather 
fruit  so  scanty?  For — aff,  indeed,  there  is  small 
occasion  to  observe — that  class  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  who  so  greatly  need  elevation,  the 
great  majority  who  can  just  spell  through  a  Sunday 
newspaper,  whose  arithmetic  extends  not  beyond 
the  account  of  their  weekly  expenditure,  and  who 
avoid  pen  and  ink  as  one  avoids  disgrace,  are  but 
children  in  any  literary  sense.  In  this  particular, 
the  capacity  of  the  masses  is,  in  all  probability, 
just  what  dbaracterised  the  rugged  old  Norse  sea- 
kings  ;  which,  indeed,  we  may  congratulate  our- 
selves on.  And  if  to  these  were  sung  a  stirring 
Viking  ballad,  or  the  ''  Cotter's  Saturday  Night," 
better  auditors  might  not  be.  Fancy,  however, 
what  would  have  been  the  consternation  of  even 
our  own  comparatively  modern  Canute  had  some 
minstrel  favoured  him  with  ''Cyidore:  a  Frag- 
ment ;"  and  some  idea  may  be  attained  of  what  its 
effect  would  be  upon  the  thousand  ''wrights»" 
"  smiths,"  and  *^  makers*'  of  the  present  day. 

And  if  our  author  would  say  that  it  is  not  to  men 
of  such  mental  mould,  or  rather  of  no  mental 
mould  at  all,  that  he  recommends  study  of  this 
character,  but  only  to  those  who,  like  the  Harding 
of  his  novel,  are  advanced  in  intelligence,  we 
disagree  with  him  even  yet  more.  In  the  first  case, 
such  a  course  of  teaching,  thank  Heaven !  would  be 
as  impracticable  as  if  addressed  to  our  Norse  fiiends 
above  mentioned:  wherever  made  intelligible  it 
would  be  treated  with  contempt  In  the  latter 
case,  where  some  literary  polish  is  attained,  the 
love  of  poetical  abstraction  and  transcendentalism 
might  very  readily  be  induced,  by  the  dazzle  and 
pomp  of  words  of  which  the  victim  might  not 
clearly  comprehend  the  value  or  have  the  temerity 
to  ansdyse :  a  kind  of  readers  to  be  found  largely  in 
every  class  and  condition.  Now  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  those  who  are  "  adequately  provided 
for,"  and  determined  to  go  through  life  on  the 
sans  soiAci  principle,  privately  indulging  in  cloud- 
land  idealities — iiiey  can  afford  it:  but  consider 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  spread  of  such 
mental  dissipation  among  the  advanced  men  of  the 
operative  orders !  While  sectarians  are  cavilling 
and  theorists  philosophising,  it  is  these  who,  rising 
up  daily  from  the  humbler  ranks,  by  their  example 
and  teaching  are  bringing  whole  masses  of  men 
into  the  light  of  intelligence,  in  a  way  that^  ulti- 
mately, may  surprise  some  of  us.  For  pity's  sake, 
then,  if  to  do  more  than  cavil  and  philosophise  in 


their  behalf  is  denied  to  us^  let  us  leave  such  men 
alone.  As  to  "  getting  beauty  into  their  souls,"  of 
the  kind  which  Mr.  Home  advocates,  they  no  more 
need  it  than,  returning  home  hungry  at  noon,  they 
need  to  get  ortolans  and  tokay  into  their  stomachs : 
stomach  and  soul  would  get  equally  deranged,  in  fact 

The  beauty  which  tibose  in  whom  Mr.  Home 
interests  himself  should  really  strive  after,  the  only 
beauty  which  should  be  inculcated  in  them  at  this 
time,  is  of  quite  another  kind  :  namely,  the  beauty 
of  simplicity  and  strength.  For  examples  of  this, 
and  what  it  is  capable  of  doing,  we  have,  but  to 
consider  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  men — and 
the  more  eminent  the  more  will  this  beauty  be 
apparent.  Luther,  Columbus,  Cromwell,  Newton, 
Burns,  Shakspeare,  and  others  of  like  if  less  fami- 
liar fame,  were  by  no  means  people  of  a  florid  style 
of  mind,  yet  these  are  some  of  the  most  valuable 
men  the  generations  have  seen ;  and  theirs  is  the 
greatness  of  simplicity  and  strength,  or  it  is 
nothing.  Repeat  all  the  famous  names  in  your 
memory;  and  when  you  come  to  one  more  re- 
nowned than  others — ^renowned  for  having  done 
something  to  advance  the  world  morally,  intel- 
lectually, or  politically — ^you  will  get  an  illustration 
of  the  value  and  excellence  of  beauty  of  this  kind. 
Recal  to  mind  all  the  gpreat  deeds  that  have  been 
done ;  and  if  even  you  go  so  high  as  Moses,  Isaiah, 
and  Paul  who  **  was  a  sailmaker,"  it  will  be  found 
that  nations  have  been  led  from  bondage,  the  truest 
poetry  has  been  written,  divinest  traOis  preached 
from  city  to  city  through  suffering  and  contumely, 
worlds  found,  paths  opened,  we  might  almost  say, 
into  omniscience,  by  men  whose  greatest  charac- 
teristics have  been  simplicity  of  mind  and  language, 
and  strength  of  purpose. 

Now  the  **  beauty"  of  these  achievements,  were 
they  sufficiently  known  to  them,  is  as  well  to  be 
understood  by  our  grim  stokers  and  artificers  in 
wood  and  in  iron  as  to  the  most  elevated — ^perhaps, 
generally,  even  more  so.  Thor  would  gain  more 
devotees  among  them  than  Apollo ;  and  such  men 
as  those  above  mentioned  are  each  a  kind  of  Thor, 
smiting,  with  thunder-hammer,  at  whatever  stands 
in  the  way  of  human  progress.  In  any  attempt, 
then,  to  elevate  the  lower  orders,  these  are  the 
men  whose  works,  written  or  performed,  should 
constantly  be  held  up  for  their  emulation  or  con- 
templation, and  not  imbecile  weepers,  weep  they 
ever  so  musically.  The  time— the  young  man- 
hood of  our  race,  when  little  weeping,  musical  or 
unmusical,  should  be  indulged  in — ^requires  it; 
conmion-sense  and  the  natural  genius  of  the 
British  people  require  it  It  is  this  spirit,  however 
faintly  indicated,  the  appreciation  of  what  is  truly 
ennobling  and  contempt  of  tinsel  greatness,  which 
has  borne  England  steadily  on  through  calm  and 
tempest^  and  served  to  bring  it  to  its  present 
renown.  And  though  not  every  mariner  may  dis- 
cover a  new  world,  nor  any  other  sailmaker  attain 
the  grandeur  of  St  Paul,  if  only  this  spirit  can  be 
more  fully  developed  in  the  men  of  these  and  the 
coming  generations,  the  influences  of  this  age  and 
nation  will  in  all  probability  be  more  powerfcd  than 
that  of  any  these  eighteen  hundred  years^  and  extend 
even  to  the  time  when,  mayhap^  some  Australian 
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Gibbon  will  have  to  write  "  The  Decline  and  Fall ' 
of  the  British  Empire."  On  the  other  hand,  what 
consequences  would  follow  on  a  people  being 
leavened  with  such  dreamers  as  Mr.  Home's  beau 
ideal  'twere  too'  painful  to  anticipate :  some  notiou, 
perhaps,  may  be  obtained  of  it  in  a  review  of  the 
political  condition  of  some  continental  States  at 
the  present  time. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  led  in  an  endeavour  to 
check,  as  much  as  in  us  Ues,  the  inculcation  of  false 
and  dangerous  doctrine  by  "  men  of  the  people," 
among  whom,  we  suppose,  our  author  ranks  him- 
self. In  this  we  have  been  more  diffuse,  perhaps, 
by  reason  that  he  is  by  no  means  alone  in  the 
work ;  for  the  same  reverence  of  lovely  moonshine 
is  constantly  breaking  out  in  the  orations  and 
writings  of  most  other  "apostles  of  the  poor." 
Against  any  yearning  in  that  direction  we  would 
again  warn  the  working-man ;  failing  better  things, 
rather  let  him  get  a  flute,  and  patiently  endeavour 
the  satisfactory  aerostation  of  "  Rule  Britannia." 

We  cannot  conclude,  however,  without  express- 
ing regret  that  Mr.  Home  should  have  taken  so 
wrong  a  view  of  the  matter,  since  he  everywhere 
gives  evidence  of  considerable  power,  and,  what  is 
perhaps  better,  of  great  eamestness.  Indeed,  so 
well  does  he  advocate,  in  the  mouths  of  Mary  and 
Harding,  the  cause  of  terrestrial  conunon-sense, 
that  we  believe  he  has  only  to  reconsider  the  sub- 
ject and  argue  it  over  to  lumself  to  view  his  lazy 
Dreamer  with  the  due  contempt.  We  make  room 
for  a  very  thoughtful  and  well-written  passage — 
probably  the  b^  in  the  book : — 

"  When  you  enter  a  g^eat  city  you  are  stmck  by 
the  magnificent  palaces,  and  churches,  and  institu- 
tions, and  theatres,  and  club-houses,  and  hotels — the 
large  airy  squares — ^the  fine  broad  streets — ^the  shin- 


ing rows  of  shops  filled  with  all  manner  of  things — 
and  by  the  great  numbers  of  houses — always  in 
splendour  by  day  or  by  night.  These  are  all  for 
the  upper  and  middle  classes.  When  a  gentleman 
at  home,  or  a  traveller  abroad,  has  seen  all  this,  he 
considers  he  has  seen  this  city.  Well,  sir — but 
where  are  the  rising  millions  we  hear  about  ? — 
the  masses  we  read  of?  He  has  only  seen  the 
localities  belonging  to  '  the  few,'  and  the  compara- 
tively few.  Is  there  another  city — not  so  fine,  nor 
so  commodious,  of  course,  but  very  much  larger, 
of  course,  where  '  the  many' — all  these  rising  mil- 
lions, these  masses,  reside  ? — ^their  public  and  pri* 
vate  workshops,  and  their  innumerable  colonies  of 
homes  ?  There  is  another  city — what  a  city  I — 
not  quite  a  city  imder  ground,  but  a  straggling 
series  of  holes  and  comers,  and  side  lanes,  and 
attics,  and  lofts,  and  cellars,  and  nooks  behind  dark 
walls,  and  dung-heaps,  and  hovels  and  dens  close 
to  cesspools  and  slushy  passages,  and  all  the  dirty 
people  crowded  and  jammed  together  in  these 
family-places — far  behind,  and  round  about,  and 
out  of  the  sight  of  the  city  which  gentlemen  and 
travellers  walk  through  and  admire.  This  is  the 
inner  city  of  all  great  capitals — ^the  city  kept  out 
of  sight — the  unknown  town  within  the  famous 
town.  The  city  with  the  Name  does  not  itself 
know  anything  about  our  place.  And  this  un- 
known region  of  the  millions  and  masses  bear^ 
the  same  relation  to  the  city  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  which  the  drains  and  sewers,  with 
the  rats,  toads,  and  efts,  bear  to  a  splendid  river 
with  all  its  shipping  upon  it — except  that  the 
populations  of  the  sewers  work  for  themselves  only, 
and  are  not  shipwright-rats,  tailoring-toads,  nor 
brewing  and  baking-efls,  who  drudge  through  the 
mire  for  their  betters  who  float  in  the  light" 


DOCTORS'    COMMONS.— A   SONNET. 


REHOKSTnANT   AND   RETORHATIVE. 

Under  a  dark  arch,  near  St.  Paul's,  you  find 
The  place  by  Hymen  and  by  Mammon  loved. 
Where  wills  and  lovers*  good  intents  are  proved, 
And  ships,  escaping  from  the  waves  and  wind, 
Fall  in  with  landsharks  than  the  sea  less  kind. 
Far  from  the  air  and  light  of  day  removed. 
And  as  of  purpose  in  this  comer  shoved. 
The  Courts  Ecclesiastic,  to  my  mind. 
Are  one  great  nuisance.    Here  swarm  legatees, 
Enraptured  bridegrooms,  anxious  next  of  kin, 
Rushing  for  licences,  or  making  search 
Laborious,  and  paying  heavy  fees, 
Among  the  wills,  engrossed  on  many  a  skin. 
As  ill  kept  as  absurdly  by  the  Church. 
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\Vb  promised  in  onr  last  number  to  give  a  more 
detailed  notice  than  time  then  permitted  ns  to  do 
of  this  ver3'  agreeable  book,  and  we  now  propose 
to  perform  our  promise.  It  is.  indeed,  a  labour  of 
love,  for  never  are  the  duties  of  the  critic  so  light 
and  so  pleasant  as  when  he  gives  a  cordial  welcome 
to  a  yoimg  aspirant  for  fame,  and  bids  him  *' God 
speed"  on  his  road.  We  do  this  most  frankly  to 
the  author  of  "  Sir  Reginald  Mohun/*  He  has  done 
much,  he  promises  more;  and  when  we  have  intro- 
duced onr  readers  to  the  very  agreeable  society 
which  awaits  them  at  the  mansion  of  his  hero,  we 
shall  part  from  our  author  with  the  warmest  good 
wishes  for  his  journey  on  his  path  to  the  fame  and 
honours  which  we  feel  certain  he  will  merit,  and 
the  few  words  of  admonition  which  we  think  may 
be  useful  to  him  on  his  course,  and  which  it  is 
essential  to  our  character  as  critics  that  we  should 
administer. 

The  story,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  of  the  simplest 
framework.  {Sir  Reginald  Mohun,  bom  to  a 
princely  heritage,  is  left  an  orphan  whilst  yet  a 
child ;  but  let  him  tell  his  own  story : — 

**  *  Know,  Raymond  de  St.  Oun,  that  I  was  bom 
In  Naples :  there,  while  yet  a  new-bom  thing, 
Death  o'er  my  cradle  waved  his  darksome  wing. 
My  mother  died  to  give  me  birth ;  forlorn 
I  came  into  the  world — a  babe  of  woe- 
Ill  omened  from  my  childhood's  early  mom ; 
Yet  heir  to  what  the  idolaters  of  show 
Deem  Life's  good  things,  which  earthly  bliss 
bestow. 

*  The  riches  of  the  heart  they  call  a  dream  ; 
Love,  hope,  faith,  friendship — ^hollow  phan- 
tasies: 
Living  but  for  their  pockets  and  their  eyes. 
They  stifle  in  their  breasts'  the  purer  beam 
Of  sunshine,  glanced  from  Heaven  upcm  their 

clay. 
To  be  its  light  and  warmth.    This  is  a  theme 
For  homilies ;  and  I  will  only  say — 
The  heart  feeds  not  on  fortune's  baubles  gay.' " 

The  father  and  a  sister  soon  follow,  and  Reginald 
is  leil  alone  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Lord  Eure. 
His  first  companion  at  school  and  college  is  his 
Cousin  Wilton ;  not  very  congenial,  for,  though 
friends,  he  finds  that — 

"  Life's  increasing  length  of  pilgrimage 
But  widens  more  and  mor^  our  occupations 
And  tastes.     So  much  for  similar  educations." 

Reginald  is  educated  as  men  of  his  rank  usually 
are,  goes  to  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  the  poem 
opens  as  a  party  of  his  college  friends  assemble  at 
his  family  mansion  of  Nomyth  Place.  His  guests 
arrive  in  a  couple  of  tandems  from  the  residence  of 
one  of  them,  Vivian  :— 


"Vain  were  good  Lady  Vivian's  strong  entreaties 
Against  this  desperate  system  of  conveyance ; 
They  seemed  to  yield,  but  left  it  in  abeyance ; 
And  went  next  morning  early.  Sad,  yet  sweet,  is 
Boch  disregard  of  wiser  heads'  advice ! 
The  day  was  fine — and  though  one  leader  twice 
Game  round  the  shafts,  with  nose  almost  to 

meet  his 
Driver — the  present-minded  Wilton  beat  his 

^  Head  with  the  whip's  butt  end  (because  the  lash 
Of  course  was  tangled),  and  by  timely  aid 
Of  grooms  he  through  the  archway  egress  made. 
The  road  once  gained,  they  went  along  full  slash. 
Hastening  to  overtake  the  other  trap, 
W^hich  durst  not  pause  for  fear  of  like  mishap. 
Driven  by  De  Lacy.    Never  striplings  rash 
Left  stable-yard  more  likely  for  a  smash." 

Notwithstanding  these  perils,  the  whole  party 
arrive  unscathed  at  Nomyth,  where  supper  awaits 
them: — 

"  A  gridiron,  too,  upon  whose  silver  bars 

Spluttered^  and  fizzed  the  turkey's  limbs  dis- 
jointed ; 
Wliile  the  rich  unguents  which  those  limbs 

anointed 
Dripped  flaming  on  the  coals  like  falling  stars : 
^     Also  a  kettle  from  its  brazen  body 

Yielded  bright  vaporous  streams  for  whiskey 

toddy. 
I  need  not  dwell  on  these  particulars. 
But  grieve  to  add  they  ended  with  cigars." 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  shooting-party  of 
the  next  day,  but  must  take  our  readers  at  once  to 
the  second  canto,  which  brings  fairer  guests  to 
Nomjrth : — 

"  The  new  arrivals,  as  the  case  required. 

Were  mostly  female.    Neighbouring  mansions 

three 
Gave  forth  their  fascination  fair  and  free. 
To  wit,  six  blooming  maidens  much  admired. 
There  were  two  dashing  Misses  Oalverloy 
(Tall,  comely  damsels  as  could  be  desired) ; 
The  county  member's  daughters,  with  a  brother; 
Their  worthy  father  and  a  watchful  mother, 

"  Sir  John  and  Lady  Calverley ;  a  pair 

Called  worldly  by  the  world ;  a  term  implying 
That  they  thought  more  of  living  than  of  dying, 
And  watched  tbeir  opportunities  with  care. 
He  was  no  squeamish  patriot,  self-denying, 
But  one  who  asked  and  got  has  proper  share 
Of  patronage.    His  politics  were  hearty, 
That  is,  he  always  voted  with  his  party. 

"  W*ith  much  good  sense  and  humour — ^gifts  both 
rare 
In  statesmen — ^he  combined  a  hardish  view 
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Of  men,  as  some  goodlinmoured  persons  do 
When  long  experience  with  its  wear  and  tear 
Has  worn  the  brazen  world's  gilt  semblance 

through ; 
Leaving  that  base  but  useful  metal  bare. 
He  held  mankind  to  self  entirely  votive— 
That  dreary  theory  of  the  lowest  motive. 

We  have  not  space  for  the  first  description  of 
Lady  Agnes,  who  plays  a  prominent  part  in  this 
and  the  succeeding  canto;  but  we  cannot  deny 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting  this  charming 
picture  of  Lady  Eve : — 

**  She  had  a  lovely  little  fairy  figure, 

Which  at  fifteen  is  greatly  more  commodious 
Than  taller  groiK'th   (for  growing   girls  are 

oiliouSy 
Poor  things,  when  pulpy  bulk  exceeds  their 

vigour); 
Her  merry  voice  and  laughter  were  melodious ; 
Her  heart  remained  still  set  on  the  hair  trigger 
Of  smiles,  and  tears,  and  wilful  spirits  wild, 
80  that  she  still  was  looked  on  as  a  child. 


"  She  was,  in  fact,  the  prettiest  little  creature. 
With  laughing  eyes  of  deepest  violet. 
And  glossy  clustering  locks  of  curly  jet— 
With  brilliancy  of  tint,  and  truth  of  feature. 
Her  mother's,  sisters',  everybody's  pet. 
She  learnt  so  fast  they  were  afraid  to  teach  her, 
And  had  such  tact  and  readine5;s  of  wit, 
Her  playful  sallies  seldom  were  unfit. 

"  A  distant  consciousness  of  womanhood 

Dawned  in  her  eyes.   She  now  and  then  would 

wear 
Her  elder  sister's  high  and  queenly  air 
When  levities  aroused  her  statelier  mood. 
And  tlien  her  pointed  shafts  were  hard  to  bear 
Although  they  never  were  unkind  or  rude. 
She  sparred  much  with  SL  Oun,  and  harassed 

Vivian 
For  some  rash  words,  until  he  begged  oblivion. 

It  is  a  pleasant  party,  that  at  Nomyth,  varied 
Avith  a  ball,  a  pic-nic,  and  a  mutual  avowal  of  love 
between  Reginald  and  Agnes.  The  author  has 
given  us  a  delightful  report  of  the  dressmg-room 
talk  of  the  fair  guests.  Lucky  dog,  to  know  such 
mysteries !     But  it  is  too  long  for  quotation. 

The  third  canto  opens  at  Cambridge.  The  hero 
takes  a  respectable  degree.    It  is  recorded  that— 

'*  He  stood  upon  the  list's  portentons  scroll 
Above  those  painful  stuaents.  Blink,  and  Mole. 

"Did  Mole  and  Blink   play  tennis — cricket — 

hunt — 
Pull — play  at  cards — give  dinner-parties — 

drink 
Milk  punch,  or  even  beer?    No!    Mole  and 

Blink 
Had  garrets  in  the  Hostel,  front  to  front 
There  days  and  nights  they  spent  in  ceaseless 

swink, 
Grubbing  through  science  with  an  earnest  grunt 
Like  any  otlier  pigs ;  for  pigs  they  were. 
Save  tliat  the  roots  they  loved  were  mostly 

square. 
VOL.  XVIII. — NO.   ccix. 


"  They  had  no  friends,  and  Mole  and  Blink  were 

foes ; 
Each  to  himself  the  wrangler  of  his  year. 
Deemed  his  most  dangerous  rival  dwelt  most 

near : 
For  neither  could  see  far  before  his  nose  I 
Mutely  they  met  o'er  Hall's  unsavoury  cheer, 
As  over  carrion  meet  two  carrion  crows. 
Now  bracketed  in  mutual  shame  they  met, 
Below — great  Heaven !  below — ^a  baronet! 

"  Owen,  an  easy  first,  left  far  below 

Fusty  and  Smudge,  another  rival  pair. 
Smudge  died:  the  strain  was  more  than  he 

could  bear. 
Fusty  (a  fellow  now)  begins  to  grow 
Obese  upon  the  upper  table's  fare. 
O  Alma  nuiter ! — Alma  mater,  oh ! 
You  find  one  Owen,  and  you  do  him  justice: 
You  slay  ten  Smudges,  stagnate  fifty  Fustys." 

The  scene  then  shifts  to  a  meet  of  Lord  Mero* 
vinge's  hounds  at  Nomyth  Whin.  .  Poor  Agnes, 
*'  towering  in  her  pride  of  place,"  of  youth  and 
beauty,  is  mortally  hurt  b^  a  fall.  She  lingers 
yet,  and  Reginald  arrives  in  time  to  receive  her 
last  farewell.  Though  somewhat  loth  to  confess 
such  weakness,  we  must  own  to  having  paid  to  the 
touching  beauty  of  this  farewell  a  truer  tribute 
than  can  be  expressed  in  words, 

**  I  cannot  linger  long !  my  days  are  waning, 
And  soon  our  love  must  reach  its  earthly  close. 
In  Heaven  all  Mercy  with  all  Wisdom  reigning 
So  weaves  the  thorny  garland  of  our  woes. 
For  me,  the  grave's  dark  dreamless  deep  repose : 
For  you,  life's  spirit-strife,  still  onward  straining 
Through  various  whirling  gusts  of  joy  and  pain. 
Till  in  a  calmer  clime  we  meet  again. 

"  Let  me  be  buried  in  no  dismal  cave 

'Mid  lead-encased  corruption !    Where  I  fell. 
Above  my  dust  that  dear  old  beech  shall  wave 
Whose  rustic  seat  we  both  remember  well. 
When  summer  breezes  rustle  through  the  dell, 
There  will  you  come  and  sit  beside  my  grave ; 
And  hear  the  happy  birds  their  carols  pour, 
As  we  have  done  in  happy  days  before. 

**  And  let  your  little  children  come  to  me. 

And  wreathe  wild  Rowers  upon  the  mossy  stone ; 
And  tell  them,  as  they  cluster  round  your  knee, 
How  Ag^es  in  the  forest  sleeps  alone ; 
And  they  shall  catch  the  echo  of  your  tone ; 
And  learn  from  you  to  love  my  memory, 
In  days  when  sorrow's  bitterness  is  past — 
For  Memory's  pangs  her  pleasures  long  out« 
last" 

We  have  traced  the  story  so  far  as  it  has  yet 
proceeded.  Our  readers  have  seen  enough  to 
judge  for  themselves  how  gracefully  it  is  told. 
Indeed,  grace  is  the  main  characteristic  of  the 
poem.  There  is  hardly  an  inharmonious  line  in 
it ;  and  the  stanza  in  which  it  is  written — a  kind 
of  free  ottava  rimaj  in  which  the  author  takes  the 
liberty  of  transposing  the  rhymes  as  suits  his 
convenience — ^is,  to  our  ears,  peculiarly  easy  and 
flowing.    A  playfiil  vein  of  satire  runs  through 
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tbe  whole-^ft  sheet  lightning  of  wit  that  plays 
harmlessly  over  the  page.  Take,  as  a  sample, 
these  oonsoktions  afforded  to  young  witlings  disap- 
pointed in  the  soocees  of  their  6ofi  mots. 

""What  would  you  have?    There  are  three  gene- 
rations 
At  once  on  earth :  can  your  amhition  he 
So  ravenous  as  at  once  to  ask  all  three  ? 
Hold  to  your  age:  'twill  shift  an  you  have 

patience. 
Soon  your  facetious  hall-room  ohservations 
Sliall  tickle  learned  ladies  ailer  tea. 
Envy  no  more  your  elders :  not  a  few 
Of  those  distinguished  worthies  envy  you. 

''  Dance !  while  your  limhs  are  limber !    Laugh ! 

while  laughter 
Comes  bubbling  from  the  fount  of  youthful 

merriment! 
No  pungent  dry  dust,  beaten  from  the  cerement 
Of  Keputation*s  mummy-rags,  hereafter 
Shall  ever  prove  so  pleasant  on  experiment 
No  breath  of  praise  shall  half  so  sweet  waft  e'er 
Upon  your  stale  self-love  as  maidens'  sighs : 
No  lamps  of  glory  beam  as  maidens*  eyes." 

Such  are  the  charms  over  which  we  have  lin- 
gered with  delight  in  reading  ''Sir  Reginald 
Mohun."  We  must  now  remonstrate  with  Mr. 
Gayley  anent  one  or  two  matters.  In  the  first 
place,  where  did  he  get  his  names  ?  To  say  nothing 
of  the  hero,  did  ever  five  young  men  with  such 
names  as  St  Oun,  De  Lacy,  Wilton,  Tancarville, 
and  Vivian  meet  together?  The  ladies  are  as 
bad — ^Lady  Eve  Fits  Pharamond,  the  Countess 
Merovinge;    and  the  places,  if  possible,  worse, 


Cloviscourt  and  Nomyth.  This  affectation  of  fine 
nsmea  is  only  one  degree  lees  offensive  than  Mr. 
Dickens'  predilection  for  such  patronymics  aa 
Chuzzlewit  and  Nickleby.  It  savours  of  the  cheap 
gentility  of  the  upstart  or  the  swindler.  We  also 
object  entirely  to  the  mode  of  Agnes's  death. 
The  sudden  snapping  of  the  cord  in  tlie  midst  of 
youth,  and  health,  and  enjoyment,  may  be  excused 
when  it  is  necessary  to  the  stor^';  but  Agnes 
lingers,  and  the  broken  back  is  useless  as  well  aa 
revolting;  and  though  Mr.  Cayley  is  far  above 
the  cockney  ignorance  which  made  the  author  of 
"  Ten  Thousand  a- Year"  describe  his  heroine,  w^hen 
out  with  the  hounds,  as  ''spurring  her  eager  filly," 
yet  he  should  have  remembered,  that  when  young 
ladies  do  conunit  such  escapades,  they  are  not 
trusted  to  the  care  of  boys  from  Eton,  but  there  is 
invariably  some  papa,  or  uncle,  or  steady  elder 
brother,  or  prudent  old  stud-groom,  to  take  care 
of  them.  ''  Old  Hughes"  woi2d  have  known  his 
business  better  than  to  let  his  young  mistresa 
ride  at 

«  -^  an  awkward  palisade 
(Backed  by  a  deejush  drop)  both  stiff  and  high, 

when  her  "  coal-black  steed"  was  "  a  little  blown.** 
Besides,  the  gate  would  not  have  been  locked.  W^e 
dislike  the  story  so  much  that  we  are  writing  our- 
selves into  the  conviction  that  it  could  not  be  so. 

These,  however,  are,  after  all,  minor  matters. 
We  part  from  Mr.  Cayley  with  gratitude  for  the 
pleasure  he  has  given  us  all  the  more  lively  as 
we  look  for  future  favours.  We  shall  be  delighted 
to  resume  our  task  of  criticism  when  the  fourth 
and  succeeding  cantos  of  ''  Sir  Reginald  Mohun*' 
make  their  appearance. 


AN  ACRE  ON.— ODE  XX. 

Ak  old  woman  was  changed  to  a  stone,  ohone  I 
At  which  all  her  relations  did  groan,  ohone  I 
King  Pandion's  daughter, 
Wlien  her  father  sought  her, 
In  the  shape  of  a  swallow  had  flown,  ohone! 

But  I'd  be  a  looking-glass  clear,  my  dear  I 
Or  a  soft  robe  thy  form  to  insphere,  my  dear ! 

Or  water,  cool  flowing, 

To  circle  thee,  glowing. 
And  embrace  thee  without  any  fear,  my  dear. 

A  perfume  thy  beauty  to  greet,  my  sweet; 

A  scarf  on  thy  bosom  to  beat,  my  sweet ; 
The  pearl  that's  reclining 
Where  tresses  are  twining, 

Or  the  slipper  that's  under  thy  feet^  my  sweet 
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[The  paper  of  last  month*,  on  Lord  Carlisle's  lec- 
ture, having  been  written  under  the  oppression  of 
a  nervous  illness,  accompanied  by  great  suiTering, 
may  probably  enough  have  been  foimd  heavy. 
Another  objection  to  that  piper  is,  that  it  too  easily 
€usumes  the  radical  falseness  of  Pope,  as  a  notori* 
ous  fact  needing  no  evidence  or  illustration.  To 
myself  it  did  not  need  either.  But  to  any  casual 
reader,  whose  attention  had  never  been  attracted 
to  the  circumstantial]  ties  of  Pope*s  satiric  sketches, 
^is  assumption  would  be  startling ;  and  it  would 
have  done  him  a  service  to  offer  a  few  exempliii- 
cations  of  the  vice  attributed  to  Pope,  both  as  sub- 
stantiating the   charge  and  as  investing  it  with 

some  little  amusement.    This  it  had  been  mv  in- 

ft 

tention  to  do  at  the  moment;  but  being  disabled 
by  the  illness  above-mentioned,  I  now  supply  the 
omission.] 

Whom  shall  we  pronounce  a  fit  writer  to  be 
laid  before  an  auditory  of  working-men,  as  a  model 
of  what  is  just  in  composition  —  fit  either  for 
conciliating  their  regard  to  literature  at  first  or 
afterwards  for  sustaining  it?  The  qualifications 
for  such  a  writer  are  apparently  these  two :  first, 
that  he  should  deal  chiefiy  with  the  elder  and 
elementary  affections  of  man,  and  under  those  re- 
lations which  concern  man's  grandest  capacities; 
secondly,  that  he  should  treat  his  subject  wdth 
solemnity,  and  not  with  sneer — with  earnestness, 
as  one  under  a  prophet's  burden  of  impassioned 
truth,  and  not  with  the  levity  of  a  g^rl  hunting  a 
chance-started  caprice.  I  admire  Pope  in  the  very 
highest  degree ;  but  I  admire  him  as  a  pyrotech- 
nic artist  for  producing  brilliant  and  evanescent 
effects  out  of  elements  that  have  hardly  a  moment's 
life  within  them.  There  is  a  flash  and  a  startling 
ezploaion,  then  there  is  a  dazzling  coruscation,  all 
purple  and  gold ;  the  eye  aches  under  the  sudden- 
ness of  a  display  that,  springing  like  a  burning 
arrow  out  of  darkness,  rushes  back  into  darkness 
with  arrowy  speed,  and  in  a  moment  all  is  over. 
Like  festal  shows,  or  the  hurrying  music  of  such 

shows — 

It  wMf  and  it  is  not. 

Untruly,  therefore,  was  it  ever  fancied  of  Pope, 
that  he  belonged  by  his  classification  to  the  family 
of  the  Drydens.  Dryden  had  within  him  a  prin- 
ciple of  continuity  which  was  not  satisfied  without 
lingering  upon  his  own  thoughts,  brooding  over 

*  It  ia  no  matter  of  wonder  or  omnpUunt  that  a  paner  writtea 
by  a  eonmpondeDt  at  a  distance  of  400  miles,  or  sometning  more, 
from  tlie  press,  reqairing,  therefore,  a  diauha  of  above  800  miles 
for  et ery  letter  and  its  answer,  a  dii^ance  which  becomes  striotly 
infinite  in  the  ease  when  the  correspondent  sends  no  answer  at 
all,  shonid  exhibit  some  trress  errors.  These,  having  now  done 
their  worst,  I  will  not  vex  tiie  reader  or  the  compositor  by  recalling. 
Only  with  respect  to  one,  vis.,  the  word  ffemtme,  which  is  twice 
printed  for  the  truf  word  generic,  I  malce  an  exception,  as  it  de- 
Aats  the  meaning  in  away  that  may  have  perplexed  a  pains-taking 
mider.    Snch  imcri  are  rare,  and  deserve  encouragement 

[This  sane  dioMlfft  whidi  Mr.  Be  Qnineey  laments  is  also  the 
cause  of  hie  preeent  pansr  appearing  incomplete.  It  will  be  resomed 
in  theJiext  nomber.— £d.] 


them,  and  oftentimes  pursuing  them  through  their 
unlinkings  with  the  sequadousnesa  (pardon  a 
Coleridgian  word)  that  belongs  to  some  process 
of  creative  nature,  such  as  the  unfolding  of  a 
flower.  But  Pope  was  all  jets  and  tongues  of 
flame;  all  showers  of  scintillation  and  sparkle. 
Dryden  followed,  genially,  an  impulse  of  his 
healthy  nature.  Pope  obeyed,  spasmodically,  an 
overmastering  febrile  paroxysm.  Even  in  these 
constitutional  differences  between  the  two  are 
written  and  are  legible  the  corresponding  neceesir 
ties  of  '*  utter  falsehood  in  Pope,  and  of  loyalty  to 
truth  in  Dryden."  Strange  it  is  to  recall  this  one 
striking  fact^  that  if  once  in  his  life  Dryden  might 
reasonably  have  been  suspected  of  falsehood,  it  was 
in  the  capital  matter  of  religion.  He  ratted  from 
his  Protestant  faith ;  and  according  to  the  literal 
origin  of  that  figure  he  ratted  i  for  he  abjured  it 
as  rats  abjure  a  ship  in  which  their  instinct  of 
divination  has  decij&ered  a  destiny  of  ruin,  and 
at  the  very  moment  when  Popery  wore  the  pro^ 
mise  of  a  triumph  that  might,  at  any  rate,  have 
lasted  his  time.  Dryden  was  a  Papist  by  apostacy; 
and  perhaps,  not  to  speak  uncharitably,  upon  some 
bias  fi*om  self-interest.  Pope,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  Papist  by  birth,  and  by  a  tie  of  honour ;  and 
he  resbted  all  temptations  to  desert  his  afflicted 
faith,  which  temptations  lay  in  bribes  of  great  mag?- 
nitude  prospectively,  and  in  persecutions  for  the 
present  that  were  painfully  humiliating.  How 
base  a  time-server  does  Dryden  appear  on  the  one 
side  I— on  the  other,  how  much  of  a  martyr  should 
we  be  disposed  to  pronounce  Pope  I  And  yet,  for 
all  that,  such  is  the  over-ruling  force  of  a  nature 
originally  sincere,  the  apostate  Dryden  wore  upon 
his  brow  the  grace  of  sincerity,  whilst  the  pseudo* 
martyr  Pope,  in  the  midst  of  actual  fidelity  to  his 
Church,  was  at  his  heart  a  traitor — in  the  ver^ 
oath  of  his  allegiance  to  his  spiritual  mistress  had 
a  lie  upon  his  lips,  scoffed  at  her  whilst  kneeling 
in  homage  to  her  pretensions,  and  secretly  for- 
swore her  doctrines  whilst  suffering  insults  in  her 
service. 

The  differences  as  to  truth  and  falsehood  lay 
exactly  where,  by  all  the  external  symptoms,  they 
ought  not  to  have  lain.  But  the  reason  for  this 
anomaly  was,  that  to  Dryden  sincerity  had  been  a 
perpetual  necessity  of  his  intellectual  nature,  w^hilst 
Pope,  distracted  by  his  own  activities  of  zuindy 
living  in  an  irreligious  generation,  and  beset  by 
infidel  friends,  had  early  lost  his  anchorage  of 
traditional  belief;  i^nd  yot»  upon  an  honourable 
scruple  of  fidelity  to  the  suffering  Church  of  his 
fathers,  he  sought  often  to  dissemble  the  fact  of 
his  own  scepticism,  which  yet  often  he  thirsted 
ostentatiously  to  parade.  Through  a  motive  of 
truthfulness  he  became  false.  And  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  he  would,  at  any  rate,  have  become 
false,  whatever  had  been  the  native  constitution  of 
his  mind.  It  was  a  mere  impossibility  to  recon* 
cile  any  real  allegiance  to  his  Churcn  witli^  his 
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known  irreverence  to  religion.  But  upon  far 
more  subjects  than  this  Po|)e  was  habitually  false 
in  the  quality  of  his  thoiTghts,  always  insincere, 
never  by  any  accident  in  earnest,  and  conse- 
quently many  times  caught  in  niinous  self-centra- 
'diction.  Is  that  the  sort  of  writer  to  furnish  an 
advantageous  study  for  the  precious  leisure,  pre- 
cioui  as  rubies,  of  the  toil-worn  artizan  ? 

The  root  and  the  pledge  of  this  falseness  in  Pope 
lay  in  a  disease  of  his  mind,  which  he  (like  the 
•Roman  poet  Horace^  mistook  for  a  feature  of 
preternatural  strength;  and  this  disease  was  the 
incapacity  of  self-determination  towards  any  para- 
mount or  abiding  principles,  Horace,  in  a  well- 
known  passage,  had  congratulated  himself  upon 
this  disease  as  upon  a  trophy  of  philosophic  eman- 
cipation : 

.  NuUias  addictus  jarare  in  rerba  mnpistri, 
Quo  me  cunque  rapit  tempeatas,  deferor  hospes : 
which  words  Pope  thus  translates,  and  applies  to 
himself  in  bis  English  adaptation  of  this  epistle* — 

But  ask  not  to  whii  doctors  I  apply — 

Sworn  to  no  nifistinr,  of  no  sect  am  I. 

As  drives  the  storm,  at  any  door  I  knock ; 

And  house  with  Montaigne  now,  or  now  with  Locke. 

That  is,  neither  one  poet  nor  the  other  having,  as 
regarded  philosophy,  any  internal  principle  of 
gi-avitation  or  determining  impulse  to  draw  him 
in  one  direction  .'vther  than  another,  was  left  to 
the  random  control  of  momentary  tuste,  accident, 
or  caprice ;  and  this  indetermination  of  pure,  un- 
tmllasted  levity  both  Pope  and  Horace  mistook 
Tor  a  special  pri^nlege  of  philosophic  strength. 
Others,  it  seems,  were  chained  and  coerced  by 
certain  fixed  aspects  of  truth,  and  their  efforts  were 
overruled  accordingly  in  one  uniform  line  of  direc- 
tion.   But  the*/,  the  two  brilliant  poets,*  fluttered 

I 

•  "  7'^e  two  hriUiant  pocfiJ*  A«  regards  Horace,  it  if  scarcely 
worth  «hile  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  upon  inc6nsistency  of 
this  tmagiiiaiy  dcfiAitce  to  philosophic  authority  with  his  profes- 
wlon  elsewhere- of  tillt'gianee  to  Epicurns;  for  had  it  even  been 
possible  to  direct  the  t)oct*s  own  attention  upon  it,  the  same  spirit 
of  frank  simplicity  wnich  has  converted  his  very  cowardice,  his 
unmitigated  cowai'aice  {reUdd  non  bene  panmtld),  into  one  of  those 
amiable  and  winning  frailties  which,  once  havins  come  to  know  it, 
tm  no  account  could  we  consent  to  furcgo — would  have  reconciled 
US  idl  hv  some  inimitable  picturesqueness  of  candour  to  incon- 
-aisteney  the  most  shocking  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  some  great  moral 
obligation  ;  just  a<  from  the  brute  restiveness  of  a  word  (Equotn- 
ticvm),  that  positively  would  not  come  into  the  harness  of  hex- 
ameter vene,  he  has  extraeted  a  gay,  laughing  aliai  (riz.,  **  terau 
•quod  dieere  mm  esr) ;  a  pteasantry  which  is  nowhere  so  well 
jiaraHclcd  aa  bySotithey's  on  tlie  name  of  Admiral  TchichakofT:— 

"A  name  wliich  you  all  must  know  very  well. 
Which  nobody  can  speak,  and  nobody  can  spell.** 

Vain  would  it  be  to  fasten  any  blame  upon  a  poet  armed  with  such 
hearen-bom  playfulness  that  upon  a  Terbal  defect  he  raises  a 
trianph  of  art^  and  upon  a  pemnal  defect  raises  a  perpetual  me- 
neoto  of  smiling  ana  affectionate  forgiveness.  We  "  condone** 
his  cowardice,  to  use  language  of  Doctors*  Commons,  many  times 
OTer,  before  we  know  whether  be  would  hare  cared  for  our  con- 
donation ;  aad  protest  our  voanimons  belief,  that,  if  he  did  run 
aww  from  battle,  he  ran  no  (aster  than  a  gentleman  ou^ht  to  run. 
In  fact,  his  character  would  hare,  wanted,  its  amiable  unity  had  he 
fro/  been  a  coward,  6x  had  he  not  been  a  rake.  Vain  were  it  to 
level  reproaches  at  Am,  for  whom  aO  reproaehta  become  only  occa- 
sions of  farther  and  aonlns  honour.  l)ut,  in  fact,  for  any  serious 
purposes  of  Horace,  philosophy  was  not  wanted.  Some  dight 
pretence  of  that  kind  served  to  throw  a  shade  of  pensiveness  over 
hif  convivial  revcb,  and  Ihus  to  ivaeue  them  from  the  taint  of 
plebeian  gtossncas.    So  iar,  and  no  farther,  a  slight  oolouriitg  of 

SUiloaophy  was  needed  for  Jiis  moral  musings.    But  Popc*s  cnse  is 
iADient.    The  moral  breathings  of  Horace  are  natural  exhala- 


on  butterfly-wings  to  the  right  and  the  left,  obey- 
ing no  guidance  but  that  of  some  instant  and  fugi- 
tive sensibility  to  some  momentary  phasis  of  beauty. 
In  this  dream  of  drunken  eclecticism,  and  in  the 
original  possibility  of  such  an  eclecticism,  lay  the 
ground  of  that  enormous  falsehood  which  Pope 
pmctise<l  from  youth  to  age.  An  eclectic  philo- 
sopher already,  in  the  very  title  which  he  assumes, 
proclaims  his  self-complacency  in  the  large  liberty 
of  error  purchased  by  the  renunciation  of  all  con- 
trolling principles.  Having  severed  the  towing- 
line  which  connected  him  with  any  external  force 
of  guiding  and  compulsory  truth,  he  is  free  to  go 
astray  in  any  one  of  ten  thousand  false  radiations 


tions  rising  spontaneously  from  the  Iieait  under  the  ordinary  |^( 
of  chance  and  change  in  the  human  things  that  lay  around  hici.  But 
Tope  is  more  ambitious.  He  is  not  content  with  borroiewy  from 
philosophy  the  grace  of  a  passing  sanction  or  countersign,  but  un- 
dertakes  iolendnvr  a  syBtematie  coherency  of  development,andaoBie- 
times  even  a  fundamental  basia.  In  his  "  £stay  on  Man**  his  morals 
connect  themselves  with  metaphysics.  The  metaphysics  had  been 
gathered  together  in  his  chance  eclectic  rambles  amongst  books 
of  philoaophy,  such  as  Montaigne,  Charron,  and  latterly  amonnt 
the  fossil  rubbish  and  debris  of  Bayle's  IHctionary.  Much  also 
had  been  suggested  to  his  piercing  intellect  in  convenntion,  eape- 
cially  with  Lord  Bolingbroke ;  but  not  so  exclusively  by  any 
means  with  kirn  as  the  calnmniaton  of  Pope  would  have  us  aap- 
pQse.  Adopt  he  did  from  all  quarters,  but  Pope  was  not  the  man 
servilely  to  ueg  or  to  steal.  It  was  indispensable  to  his  own  com- 
fort that  he  should  at  least  understand  the  meaning  of  ^'hat  he 
took  from  others,  though  seldom  indeed  lie  underrtood  its  wider 
relations,  or  pursued  its  ultimate  consequences,  llenoe  came 
anguish  and  horror  upon  Pope  in  his  latter  days,  such  as  rarely 
can  have  visited  any  but  tne  death-bed  of  some  memorable 
criminal.  To  have  rejected  the  verba  magietri  might  seem  well, 
it  might  look  promising,  as  all  real  freedom  is  promising,  for  the 
interests  of  truth ;  but  he  forgot  that,  in  reiecting  the  maatefTy 
he  had  also  rejected  the  doctrine — ^the  guiding  principle— the 
unitv  of  direction  secured  for  the  inquirer  by  the  master's  par- 
ticular system  mith  its  deep  internal  cohesion.  Coming  upon  hia 
own  distracted  choice  of  principles  from  opposite  angles  and  lines 
of  direction,  he  found  thnt  what  once  and  under  cue  aspect  had 
seemed  to  him  a  guiding  light,  and  one  of  the  buoyi  for  narrow- 
ing the  uncertainties  of  a  difficult  navigation,  absolutely  under 
another  aspect,  differrnily  appronched  and  differently  associated, 
did  the  treacherous  office  or  a  spatuelied  horsr,  as  in  past  days 
upon  the  Cornish  and  the  South  Irish  coast  it  was  employed — 
expressly  for  showing  false  signals,  and  leading  riglit  amongat 
breakers.  That  ko/ftn  ticcut  of  pet  notions,  which  had  won 
Popc*8  fnucy  in  their  insulated  and  separate  existence,  when  brought 
together  as  parts  and  elements  of  the  same  system  in  the  elaborate 
and  haughty  "  Essay  on  Man,**  absolutely  refused  to  cohere.  No 
doctoring,  no  darning,  could  disguise  their  essential  inter-repulsion. 
Dismal  rents,  chnstns,  hiatuses,  gaped  and  grinned  in  a  theory 
whose  very  office  and  arrogant  pretension  had  been  to  harmonise 
the  dislocated  face  of  nature,  and  to  do  thai  in  the  way  of  justifi- 
cation  for  God  which  God  had  foigotten  to  do  for  himself.  How 
if  an  enemy  should  come,  and  fill  up  these  ugly  chasms  with  some 
poisonous  fungus  of  a  nature  to  spread  the  dry  rot  through  the 
main  timbers  of  the  vessel  P  And,  in  fact,  such  an  enemy  d&d 
come,  lliis  enemy  spread  dismay  through  Fope*s  heart.  Pope 
found  himself  suddenly  shown  np  ar  an  anti-social  monster,  as  an 
incendiarv,  as  a  disorganiser  of^  man*s  moat  aspiring  hopes.  **  O 
Heavens!  What  is  to  be  done?  what  ma  be  done P*'  he  cried 
out.  "  When  I  wrote  that  passage,  which  now  seems  so  wicked* 
certainly  I  meant  something  very  good ;  or,  if  I  didn't,  at  any 
rate  I  meant  to  mean  it.**  The  case  was  singular ;  if  no  friend 
of  the  author*8  could  offer  a  decent  account  of  its  meaning,  to  a 
certainty  the  author  could  not.  Luckily,  however,  there  are  two 
ways  of  filling  up  chasms ;  and  Warburton,  who  had  reasons  best 
known  to  himself  for  cultivating  Pope*8  favour,  besidea  consider- 
able practice  during  his  youth  in  a  special  pleader's  .olBce, 
took  the  desperate  case  in  hand.  He  caulked  the  chaame  with 
philosophic  oakum,  he  '*  payed?'  them  with  dialectic  pitch,  he 
sheathed  them  with  copper  and  brasa  fay  menna  of  audadoiB 
dogmatism  and  insolent  quibbles,  until  the  enemy  seemed  to  haTe 
been  silenced,  and  the  vessel  righted  ao  fisr  as  to  float.  The 
result,  however,  as  a  permanent  rMult,  was  this— ^that  the  demun 
which  had  onoe  been  raised  (however  feebly  presaed)  against  the 
poem, considered  in  the  light  of  a  system  compatible  with  rdigi<m, 
settled  upon  it  permanently  as^  a  sullen  dona  of  suspicion  that  a 
centuiy  has  not  arailed  to  diaslpator 
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from  the  true  centre  of  rest  Bv  liis  o\mi  choice 
he  is  wandering  in  a  forest  all  but  pathless, 

—  ubi  passim 
Pallantes  error  recto  de  trainite  pellit ; 

and  a  forest  not  of  sixty  days*  journey,  like  that 
old  Hercynian  forest  of  Gaesar*s  time,  but  a  forest 
which  sixty  generations  have  not  availed  to  tra- 
verse or  familiarise  in  any  one  direction. 

For  Horace,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
in  the  note,  the  apology  is  so  much  the  readier  as 
his  intrusions  into  this  province  of  philosophy  are 
slighter,  more  careless,  and  more  indirect.  But 
Pope's  arc  wilful,  premeditated,  with  malice  afore- 
thought ;  and  his  &lsehoods  wear  a  more  malignant 
air,  because  they  frequently  concern  truth  specu- 
lative, and  are  therefore  presumably  more  de- 
liberate in  their  origin,  and  more  influential  in  the 
resnlL  It  is  precisely  this  part  of  Pope's  errors 
that  would  prove  most  perplexing  to  the  unlearned 
student.  Beyond  a  doubt  the  "Essay  on  Man*' 
would,  in  virtue  of  its  subject,  prove  the  most 
attractive  to  a  labouring  man  of  all  Pope's  writings, 
as  most  of  all  promising  a  glimpse  into  a  world  of 
permanence  and  of  mysterious  grandeur,  and  having 
an  interest,  therefore,  transcendant  to  any  that  could 
be  derived  from  the  fleeting  as})ects  of  manners  or 
social  conventionalisms,  though  illuminated  and 
vivified  by  satire.  Here  would  be  the  most  ad- 
vantageous and  remunerative  station  to  take  for 
one  who  should  imdertake  a  formal  exposure  of 
Pope's  hollow-heartedness ;  that  is,  it  would  most 
commensurately  reward  the  pains  and  difficulties 
of  such  an  investigation.  But  it  would  be  too  long 
a  task  for  this  situation,  and  it  would  be  too 
polemic.  It  would  move  through  a  jungle  of  con-> 
troversies.  For,  to  quote  a  remark  which  I  once 
made  myself  in  print,  the  "  Essay  on  Man"  in  one 
point  resembles  some  doubtful  inscriptions  in 
ancient  forms  of  Oriental  languages,  which,  being 
made  up  clliptically  of  mere  consonants,  can  be 
read  into  very  different  senses  according  to  the 
different  sets  of  vowels  which  the  particular  reader 
may  choose  to  interpolate.  According  to  the  choice 
of  the  interpreter,  it  may  be  read  into  a  loyal  or  a 
treasonable  meaning.  Instead  of  this  I  prefer,  as 
more  amusing,  as  less  elaborate,  and  as  briefer,  to 
expose  a  few  of  Pope's  personal  falsehoods,  and 
falsehoods  as  to  the  notorieties  of  fact.  Truths 
speculative  oftentimes,  drives  its  roots  into  depth, 
so  dark  that  the  falsifications  to  which  it  is  liable, 
though  detected,  cannot  always  be  exposed  to  the 
light  of  day — the  result  is  known,  but  not  there- 
fore seen.  Truth  ()er8onal,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  easily  made  to  confront  its  falsifier,  not 
with  refutation  only,  but  with  the  visible  shame  of 
refutation.  Bach  shame  would  settle  upon  every 
page  of  Pope's  satires  and  moral  epistles,  oftentimes 
upon  every  couplet,  if  any  censor,  armed  with  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  facts,  were  to  prosecute 
the  inquest.  And  the  general  impression  from 
such  an  inquest  would  be,  that  Pope  never  de- 
lineated a  cJiaracter,  nor  uttered  a  sentiment,  nor 
breathed  an  aspiration,  which  he  would  not  wil- 
lingly have  recast,  have  retracted,  have  abjured  or 
trampled  under  foot  with  the  curses  assigned  to 


p  •       •         • 

heresy,  if  by  such  an  act  he  could  have  added  a 
hue  of  brilliancy  to  his  colouring  or  a  new  depth 
to  his  shadows.  There  is  nothing  he  would  not 
have  sacrificed,  not  the  most  solemn  of  his  opinions, 
nor  the  most  pathetic  memorial  from  his  personal 
experiences,  in  return  for  a  sufficient  consideration^ 
which  consideration  meant  always  with  him  poetic 
effect  It  is  not,  as  too  commonly  is  believed,  that 
he  was  reckless  of  other  people's  feelings ;  so  far 
from  that,  ho  had  a  morbid  facility  in  his  kind- 
ness ;  and  in  cases  where  he  had  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect any  lurking  hostility,  he  showed  even  a 
paralytic  benignity.  But,  simply  and  constitu- 
tionally, he  was  incapable  of  a  sincere  thought  or 
a  sincere  emotion.  Nothing  that  ever  he  uttered, 
were  it  even  a  prayer  to  God,  but  he  had  a  fancy 
for  reading  it  backwards.  And  he  was  evermore 
false,  not  as  loving  or  preferring  falsehood,  but  as 
one  who  could  not  in  his  heart  perceive  much  real 
difference  between  what  pecr>!e  affected  to  call 
falsehood  and  what  they  affecied  to  call  truth. 
Volumes  might  be  filled  with  illustrations :  I  con* 
tent  myself  with  three  or  four. 

I.  Pope  felt  inteUectuaUy  that  it  wasphilosophiQ^ 
and  also  that  it  wore  an  air  of  nobility,  not  to 
despise  poverty.  MoraUy,  hov;ever,  he  felt  in- 
versely :  nature  and  the  accider  ts  of  his  life  had 
made  it  his  necessity  to  despise  nutaing  so  heartily* 
If  in  any  one  sentiment  he  ever  was  absolutely  sincere^ 
if  there  can  be  cited  one  insulated  case  npon  which 
he  found  it  difficult  to  play  the  hypocrite,  it  was 
in  the  case  of  that  intense  scorn  with  which  he 
regarded  poverty,  and  all  the  painful  circumstances 
that  form  the  equipage  of  poverty.  To  look  at  a 
pale,  dejected  fellow-creature  creeping  along  the 
highway,  and  to  have  reason  for  thinking  that  he 
has  not  tasted  food  since  yesterday — what  a  pan^ 
would  such  a  sight,  accompanied  by  such  a  thought, 
inflict  upon  many  a  million  of  benign  human 
hearts!  But  in  Pope,  left  to  his  spontaneous 
nature,  such  a  sight  and  such  a  thought  would 
have  moved  only  fits  of  laughter.  Not  that  he 
would  have  refused  the  poor  creature  a  shilling, 
but  still  he  woidd  have  laughed.  For  hunger,  and 
cold,  and  poverty  appeared  to  him  only  in  the  light 
of  drolleries,  and  too  generally  of  scoundrelisms. 
Still  he  was  aware  that  some  caution  was  requisite 
in  giving  public  expression  to  such  feelings. 
Accordingly,  when  he  came  forward  in  gala-dress 
as  a  philosopher,  he  assumed  the  serene  air  of  one 
upon  whom  all  such  idle  distinctions  as  rich  and 
poor  were  literally  thrown  away.  But  watch  him : 
follow  his  steps  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  deep 
realities  of  his  nature  will  unmasque  themselves. 
For  example,  in  the  first  book  of  the  "  Dunciad" 
he  has  occasion  to  mention  Dennis : — 

And  all  the  mighty  mad  in  Dennis  raged^ 

Upon  this  line  (the  106th)  of  the  text  he  hangs  a 
note,  in  the  course  of  which  he  quotes  a  few  sen- 
tences about  Dennis  from  Theobald.  One  of  these 
begins  thus :  '^  Did  we  really  know  how  much  this 
poor  man  suffers  by  being  contradicted—"  &c. ; 
upon  which  Pope  thinks  proper  to  intercalate  the 
following  pathetic  parenthesis  in  italics :  "  /  wish 
that  refiection  on  Poverty  had  been  spared.** 
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How  amiable!  how  pretty!  Coidd  Joseph  Sur- 
face have  more  dexterously  improved  the  occasion  : 
**  The  man  that  disparages  poverty,  is  a  man  that — *' 
<&c.  It  IS  manifest^  however,  at  a  glance,  that 
this  virtuous  indignation  is  altogether  misplaced ; 
for  "poor  "  in  the  quotation  from  Theobald  has  no 
reference  whatever  to  poverty  as  the  antithesis  to 
wealth.  What  a  pity  that  a  whole  phial  of  such 
excellent  scenical  morality  should  thus  have  been 
uncorked  and  poured  out  upon  the  wrong  man  and 
the  wrong  occasion !  KeaHy,  this  unhappy  blunder 
extorts  from  me  as  many  tears  of  laughter  as  ever 
poverty  extorted  from  Pope.  Meantime,  reader, 
watch  what  follows.  Wounded  so  deeply  in  his 
feelings  by  this  constrained  homage  to  poverty, 
Pope  finds  himself  unable  to  re-settle  the  equili- 
brium in  his  nervous  system  until  he  has  taken 
out  his  revenge  by  an  extra  kicking  administered 
to  some  old  mendicant  or  vagrant  lying  in  a 
ditch. 

At  line  106  comes  the  flourish  about  Dennis's 
poverty.  Just  nine  lines  a-head,  keeping  close  as 
a  policeman  upon  the  heels  of  a  thief,  you  come  up 
with  Pope  in  the  very  act  of  maltreating  Cibber, 
upon  no  motive  or  pretence  whatever,  small  or 
great,  but  that  he  (the  said  Cibber)  was  guilty  of 
poverty.  Pope  had  detected  him — ^and  this  is 
Pope's  own  account  of  the  assault — ^in  an  overt  act 
of  poverty.  He  deposes,  as  if  it  were  an  ample 
justification  of  his  own  violence,  that  Cibber  had 
been  caught  in  the  very  act — not  of  supping 
meanly,  coarsely,  vulgarly,  as  upon  tripe,  for 
instance,  or  other  ofiPal — but  absolutely  in  the  act 
of  not  supping  at  all  I 

Strearing  and  ntpp^leu  the  hero  fate. 

Here  one  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  old 
story  about  the  cat  who  was  transformed  into  a 
princess :  she  played  the  rSle  with  admirable  de- 
corum, until  one  day  a  mouse  ran  across  the  floor 
of  the  royal  saloon,  when  immediately  the  old 
instinct  and  the  hereditary  hatred  proved  too  much 
for  the  artificial  nature,  and  her  Highness  vanished 
over  a  six-barred  gate  in  a  furious  mouse -chase. 
Pope,  treading  in  the  steps  of  this  model,  fancies 
himself  reconciled  to  poverty.  Poverty,  however, 
suddenly  presents  herself,  not  as  a  high  poetic 
abstraction,  but  in  that  one  of  her  many  shapes 
which  to  Pope  had  always  seemed  the  most  comic 
as  well  as  the  most  hateful.  Instantly  Pope's  ancient 
malice  is  rekindled ;  and  in  line  115  we  find  him 
assaulting  that  very  calamity  under  one  name, 
which  under  another,  at  line  106,  he  had  treated 
with  an  ostentatious  superfluity  of  indulgence. 

II.  I  have  already  noticed  that  some  of  Pope's 
most  pointed  examples  which  he  presents  to  you 
as  drawn  from  his  own  experience  of  life,  are  in 
fact  due  to  jest-books ;  and  some  (offered  as  facts) 
are  pure  coinages  of  his  cwti  brain.  When  he 
malves  his  miser  at  the  last  gasp  so  tenacious  of 
the  worldly  rights  then  slipping  from  his  grasp  as 
that  he  refuses  to  resign  a  particular  manor,  Pope 
forgot  that  even  a  jest-book  must  govern  its  jokes 
by  some  regard  to  the  realities  of  life,  and  that 
amongst  these  realities  is  the  very  nature  and  opera- 
^ion  of  a  will    A  miser  is  not,  therefore,  a  fool ; 


and  he  knows  that  no  possible  testamentary  abdi* 
cation  of  an  estate  disturbs  his  own  absolute  com- 
mand over  it  so  long  as  he  lives,  or  bars  his  power 
of  revoking  the  bequest  The  moral  instruction 
is  in  this  case  so  poor,  that  no  reader  cares  much 
upon  what  sort  of  foundation  the  story  itself  rests. 
For  such  a  story  a  lie  may  be  a  decent  basis. 
True ;  but  not  so  senseless  a  lie.  If  the  old  miser 
was  delirious,  there  is  an  end  of  his  responsibilities ; 
and  nobody  has  a  right  to  draw  upon  him  for 
moral  lessons  or  warnings.  If  he  was  not  delirious, 
the  case  could  not  have  happened.  Modelled  in 
the  same  spirit  are  all  Pope's  pretended  portraitures 
of  women;  and  the  more  they  ought  to  have 
been  true,  as  professing  to  be  studies  from  life,  the 
more  atrociously  they  are  false,  and  false  in  the 
transcendant  sense  of  being  impossible.  Heaps  of 
contradiction,  or  of  revolting  extravagance,  do  not 
verify  themselves  to  our  loathing  incredulity  because 
the  artist  chooses  to  come  forward  with  his  arms 
a-kimbo,  saying  angrily, "  But  I  tell  you,  sir,  these 
are  not  fancy-pieces  I  These  ladies  whom  I  have 
here  lampooned  are  familiarly  known  to  me — they 
are  my  particular  friends.  I  see  them  every  day 
in  the  undress  of  confiding  friendship.  They 
betray  all  their  foibles  to  me  in  the  certainty  that 
I  shall  take  no  advantage  of  their  candour ;  and 
will  you,  coming  a  century  later,  presume  to  dis- 
pute the  fidelity  or  the  value  of  my  contemporary 
portraits?"  Yes,  and  upon  these  two  groimds: 
first  (as  to  the  fidelity),  that  the  pretended  portraits 
are  delineations  of  impossible  people ;  and  secondly 
(as  to  the  value),  that,  if  after  ail  they  could  be 
sworn  to  as  copies  faithful  to  the  originals,  not  the 
less  are  they  to  be  repelled  as  abnormal,  and  so 
far  beyond  the  intelligibilities  of  nature  as  practi- 
cally to  mean  nothing,  neither  teaching  nor  warn- 
ing. The  two  Duchesses  of  Marlborough,  for 
instance,  Sarah  and  Henrietta,  are  atrocious  carica- 
tares,  &nd  constructed  on  the  desperate  principle 
of  catching  at  a  momentary  stare  or  grin,  by  means 
of  anarchy  in  the  features  imputed,  and  truculent 
antithesis  in  the  expression.  Who  does  not  feel 
that  these  are  the  fierce  pasquinades,  and  the  coarse 
pasquinades,  of  some  malignant  electioneering 
contest?  Is  there  a  line  that  breathes  the  sim- 
plicity and  single-heartedness  of  truth?  Equal 
disgust  settles  upon  every  word  that  Pope  ever 
wrote  against  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu.  Having 
once  come  to  hate  her  rancorously,  and  finding  his 
hatred  envenomed  by  the  consciousness  that  Lady 
Mary  had  long  ceased  to  care  two  straws  for  all  the 
malice  of  all  the  wits  in  Christendom,  Pope 
laboured  at  his  own  spite,  filing  it  and  burnishing 
it  as  a  hand-polisher  works  at  the  blade  of  a  scyme- 
tar.  For  years  he  had  forgotten  to  ask  after  the 
realities  of  nature  as  they  existed  in  Lady  Mary, 
and  considered  only  what  had  the  best  chance  of 
stinging  her  profoundly.  He  looked  out  for  a 
"raw"  into  which  he  might  lay  the  lash;  not  seek- 
ing it  in  the  real  woman,  but  generally  in  the 
nature  and  sensibilities  of  abstract  woman.  What- 
ever seemed  to  disfigure  the  idea  of  womanhood, 
that,  by  reiterated  touches,  he  worked  into  his 
portraits  of  Lady  Mary ;  and  at  length,  no  doubt, 
he  had  altogether  obliterated  from  his  own  remem- 
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-bnnce  the  trae  features  of  her  whom  he  so  much 
detested.  On  this  class  of  Pope's  satiric  sketches 
J.  do  not,  however,  wish  to  linger,  having  hereto- 


fore examined  some  of  the  more  prominent  cases 
with  close  attention. 


AN   ESSAY    ON   PIGS   AND   PIG-WORSHIP. 


BT  A   PIQ-WOBSHIPPKR. 


*Pi<38,  in  all  Christian  countries,  have  heen  ohjects 
of  veneration.  When  Philip,  son  and  joint-asso- 
ciate with  his  father  Louis  the  Fat  on  the  throne 
of  France,  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
caused  by  a  pig  running  between  the  animal's  legs, 
60  irritated  was  the  father  that  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, that  in  future  no  swine  should  be 
allowed  to  run  about  the  streets  of  cities  or  towns ; 
and  the  people,  it  is  recorded,  submitted  to  the 
order  with  sorrowful  submission.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, with  the  pig-loving  monks  of  the  Order  of 
St  Anthony.  They  entered  an  energetic,  solemn, 
'And  successful  protest  against  the  proclamation, 
and  made  a  bold  declaration  in  favour  of  their 
pigs  and  piggeries,  and  argued  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  respect  due  to  their  patron  saint  to 
])revent  the  swine  of  their  houses  from  going 
where  they  thouglit  fit.  The  protest  was  suc- 
cessful ;  and  pigs  were  again  allowed  to  assert  the 
dignity  of  their  nature,  by  wallowing  in  the 
streets,  and  tripping  up  the  heels  of  unlucky  pas- 
sengers, as  well  became  a  free  and  enlightened 
flwinish  multitude.  This  happened  in  the  year  of 
^grace  1131 ;  and  some  may  be  inclined  to  account 
for  the  fact  by  stating  that  it  occurred  in  the  Dark 
Ages,  and  that  since  the  Reformation  all  such 
idolatrous  practices  were  abolished ;  but  tell  it  not 
in  Exeter  Hall,  proclaim  it  not  in  the  tabernacles 
of  the  Saints,  that  in  Britain,  Protestant  Britain, 
the  land  of  Bibles  and  Missionary  Societies,  pigs 
are  objects  of  worship.  In  every  village  and 
in  every  town  they  are  worshipped  sincerely. 
€ay  what  we  will  about  the  matter,  it  is  a  great 
truth  that  pigolatry  is  rank  and  rampant  through- 
out the  land.  Neither  is  the  worship  so  degrading 
as  some  would  imagine.  It  is  a  far  more  sensible 
kind  of  worship  than  that  of  the  old  mummifying 
Egyptians,  who  paid  their  devotions  to  vegetable 
goddities  such  as  onions  and  leeks,  and  by  the  way 
of  variety  let  their  affections  twine  around  an  alli- 
gator, or  some  such-like  amphibious  deity.  Let 
us  not  blame  the  old  monks  too  much.  A  "  rib" 
was  denied  them  by  their  vow  of  celibacy — what 
would  be  more  natural  than  to  look  for  consolation 
in  a  sparerib? 

Blame  them,  indeed !  Why,  serpents  have  been 
worshipped,  rats  have  been  held  sacred,  and  mice 
have  been  deified  I  Who,  then,  who  have  souls 
-capable  of  appreciating  a  rasher,  or  have  ever  glo- 
rified their  olfactory  nerves  over  the  celestial 
&vour  of  home-fed  bacon,  would  not  praise  rather 
Aan  blame  the  monks  for  their  chivalry  in  favour 


of  oppressed  pighood  ?  Latigh  at  pig-worship,  in- 
deed !  Why,  it  is  rational  and  praiseworthy  in 
comparison  of  many  kinds  of  worships  we  all 
know  of. 

What  nobler  sight  than  a  pig  lying  on  straw 
basking  in  the  sun?  Why,  every  square  inch  of 
him  is  worthy  of  reverence ;  and  the  man  who  has 
not  due  respect  for  such  a  sight  has  denied  the 
faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel.  It  is  a  sight 
that  speaks  of  an  oleaginous  future,  and  associates 
'  itself  with  comfort,  plenty,  contentment,  and  good 
times.  The  pig  is  the  poor  man's  savings  bank, 
where  there  is  no  roguish  secretary  or  dishonest 
treasurer ;  and  every  ounce  of  flesh  the  pig  gains  is 
an  addition  to  the  balance  at  his  bankers.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  the  soul-felt  satisfaction  to  see 
it  grow  day  by  day,  to  watch  over  it  with  a 
friendly  eye,  to  recognise  it  as  one  of  the  family,  to 
feel  his  affection  twist  round  it  even  as  the  ivy 
twines.  To  look  into  its  little  sunk  black  eye, 
beaming  with  fun,  frolic,  and  goodnature,  to  watch 
it  carry  straws  about  in  its  mouth  as  wise-like 
as  any  Christian,  is  a  sight  worthy  the  notice 
of  saint,  savage,  or  sage.  The  poor  man  may  well 
be  proud  of  his  pig.  It  depends  upon  him  through 
life,  and  he  depends  upon  it  after  death.  There 
is  a  fervent  attachment  between  the  pig  and  its 
keeper  too  fervent  for  words  to  utter,  whose  ex- 
ponent is  a  smile  of  approbation  by  the  one,  and  a 
grunt,  or  rather  groan,  of  reciprocated  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  the  other.  As  the  time  approaches 
when  all  the  tender  ties  that  have  bound  them 
together  shall  be  separated  by  the  rude  knife  of  the 
ruthless  butcher,  melancholy  glances  are  exchanged, 
the  man*8  better  feelings  are  awakened,  and  the 
well-springs  of  tenderness  burst  forth  as  he  sighs 
over  the  evanescent  pleasures  of  earthly  attach- 
ments ;  and,  to  relievo  his  heart,  he  immediately 
begins  to  calculate  how  much  the  pig  may  weigh 
by  Christmas. 

What  has  been  said  about  pigs  does  not  apply 
to  millers*,  brewers*,  or  distillers'  pigs,  which  are 
in  a  rough  state  of  nature,  and  have  never  had  their 
social  or  domestic  feelings  cultivated ;  but  to  the 
poor  man's  pig,  the  genuine,  tame,  domesticated 
animal,  such  as  peasants  love  to  worship.  Sunday 
is  the  special  day  set  apart  for  pig-worship.  On 
the  forenoon  of  such  a  day,  provided  the  weather 
be  fine,  John  Gubbs  gives  his  idol  a  mouthful  of 
fresh  air.  How  fondly  he  walks  about  it,  admires 
its  shape  and  proportions;  for  John  has  an  eye 
for  the  perception  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful. 
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Be  gloAtB  over  it;  it  ib  more  than  his  fimcy 
painted  it,  even  in  ita  porkhood.  It  is  ''  a  thing  of 
beauty"  to  him ;  what  a  pity  it  won't  be  ''a  joy  for 
ever  I"  No  deity  receives  more  sincere  worship 
than  Gubbs's  pig.  His  neighbours  gather  around 
him,  and  there  is  soon  formed  a  congregation  of 
devout  worshippers,  and,  what  is  more,  there  is  not 
A  single  hypocrite  amongst  the  whole  assembly. 
Sweetly  and  truly  sung  the  late  laureat — 

And  what  is  beauty  bat  tbe  aptitude 
Of  parts  harmonious  ?     Oire  thy  fancy  scope 
And  thou  wilt  find  that  do  imagined  change 
Can  beautify  the  beast.    All  would  but  mar 
His  pig  perfection. 

Thus  they  enjoy  a  prelibation  of  ''the  good 
times  coming"  as  foreshadowed  in  the  comely 
symmetry  of  John  Gubbs's  pig.  The  idol  is  sent 
back  to  its  temple,  and  Gubbs  and  his  com- 
panions make  a  pilgrimage  to  worship  at  another 
ahrine  that  contains  Amos  SnufiQe's  famous  porker. 
It  in  its  turn  is  walked  out,  measured,  guessed  at, 
judged,  and  compared  with  critical  acumen.  It 
receives  its  due  portion  of  praise  and  worship,  and 
to  hear  their  household  idol  well  spoken  of  sounds 
like  celestial  music  in  the  ears  of  Snuffle,  Snuffle's 
wife,  and  all  the  little  Snuffles ;  the  whole  family 
are  glorified  through  the  medium  of  their  pig. 
The  Sunday  is  thus  spent  in  visiting  one  noted  pig 
after  another ;  and  when  the  day  of  rest  is  over,  the 
worshippers  retire  into  the  bosoms  of  their  families 
with  that  calm  serenity  of  soul  that  animated  baoon 
alone  can  produce.  The  pleasures  of  the  day  are 
rehearsed  duriug  the  evening ;  and  the  poor  man  is 
thus  invigorated  and  refredbed,  having  laid  in  a 
store  of  comfort  to  sustain  through  another  week's 
work.  Nothing  but  the  thoughts  of  his  pig  could 
support  the  labourer  in  his  day  after  day  of  inces* 
sant  toil.  Blistered  be  the  tongue  that  would 
sneer  at  the  poor  man,  and  at  the  object  of  his  wor- 
ship !  Eemember  the  learned  pig,  the  immortal 
Toby,  how  it  was  received  in  the  higher  circles, 
and  mixed  up  in  the  first-class  society,  on  account 
of  its  intellectual  acquirements ;  and  although  its 
education  was  entirely  secular,  it  reflected  honour 
upon  its  order,  and  wiped  out  the  stain  of  stnpiditv 
from  all  pig-kind  for  ever.  Poor  Toby,  like  all 
gifted  ones,  became  the  victim  of  neglect  and  dis- 


appointment, was  tomed  adrift,  like  a  stale  genius, 
among  its  illiterate  brethren,  and  died  the  death  of 
most  of  Nature*s  nobility,  and  like  them,  too,  was 
most  appreciated  after  his  deatK  Just  as  pigs 
are  reverenced  and  cultivated  nuiy  the  civilisation 
of  a  country  be  known.  The  political  economist 
may  prate  about  supply  and  demand  for  ever, 
without  any  good  effect,  if  he  overlooks  this  qnes* 
tion.  Moralists  may  preach  until  they  are  hoarse, 
and  all  in  vain,  if  they  know  not  that  a  great  por- 
tion of  existing  moral  evil  is  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  pigs.  It  is  time  the  politician  should  know  that 
universal  suffrage  and  a  universality  of  piggery 
are  nearer  connected  than  is  dreamed  of  in  his  phi- 
losophy. Statists  and  red-tapists  may  enumerate 
the  people,  but  it  is  all  labour  in  vain  if  they  forget 
to  take  the  census  of  the  pigs.  So  long  as  the 
people  have  the  liberty  of  their  pigs  and  pigstyes 
guaranteed,  so  long  the  Constitution  is  safe  and  the 
Church  out  of  danger.  It  is  the  pigless  man  who 
is  the  dangerous  man.  It  is  such  as  he  that  are 
continually  worrying  society  about  some  grievance 
or  another.  He  has  no  pig  to  draw  his  affectiona 
to  home  and  homely  things ;  hence  he  is  morose, 
sullen,  and  discontented,  and  is  led  to  make  violent 
speeches  and  believe  tliat  whatever  is  is  wrongL 
Did  ever  anybody  know  a  man  who  kept  a  pig 
conspire  against  the  Government,  or  lead  a  riot,  ov 
do  anything  of  that  kind  ?  '  No,  no ;  his  mind  is 
at  home,  drawn  by  the  attraction  of  twenty  stone 
of  bacon.  Men  of  this  stamp  must  of  necessity  be 
good  men.  And  why  not  brave,  noble,  generous 
and  patriotic  ?  Right,  right ;  history  teaches  us 
that  they  are  so.  Not  Mr.  Macaulay*8  History,, 
however ;  he  would  have  us  take  Fielding's  insane 
caricature  of  pig-loving  divines,  in  the  episode  of 
Parson  TruUiber,  as  a  truthful  portraiture  of  man* 
ners  and  morals.  He  might  as  well  stickle  for  the 
habitual  companionship  of /ur,  sus,  atque  sacerdos 
elsewhere  than  in  the  pages  of  Qua  genus.  We  know 
better.  Was  not  the  grandeur  of  Rome  limited  t» 
the  period  when  flourished  its  pi^feeders  the 
Porcii  ?  Did  not  the  Republic  sink  mto  hopelesa 
slavery  and  ignominy  when  the  noble  race  of  pig- 
fcedei-s  came  to  an  end  in  the  persona  of  Porcia 
(the  spouse  of  Brutus)  and  Cato— -confessedly  the 
last  of  the  Ronuins  ? 
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The  Whigs  have  been  still  going,  going,  eoing  all 
the  month,  but  they  are  not  yet  gone,  llie  ham- 
mer has  not  fallen — they  have  not  quite  succeeded 
in  completely  selling  themselves. 

A  slight  change  has  come  over  them.  Lord 
John,  that  crafty  old  phoenix,  has  ceased  to  flap 
his  wings  over  his  pyre  of  aromatics  and  sweet 
gams;  a  suspicion  has  occurred  to  him,  that  if  the 
blaze  should  come  he  might  burn  out  in  good 
earnest,  and  iiothing  spring  from  his  ashes.    He 


is  content  to  totter  on,  without  strength  to  fly  or 
sight  to  see  far  a-head,  buffeted  here,  tumbled  over 
there,  and  ever  and  anon  set  up  upon  his  legs  again 
by  compassionate  lookers-on — scrambling,  shuffling, 
ducking,  but  still  living.  Poor  old  phoenix ! — since 
1831  and  1851  much  change  has  taken  place  in 
thee! 

We  are  faulty  in  our  illustration.  The  bird  w» 
compared  him  to  was  a  lonely,  independent,  self- 
renovating  bird ;  but  Lord  John  has  a  brood  that 
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would  people  a  desert  and  consQine  a  kijigdom. 
Ah,  that  trade-union  of  Whig  politicians  T  that 
exclu8iv:e  family-party  of  Btatesmenl  that  political 
banyan-tree  that  goes  on  propagating  itself,  and 
killa  with  its  cold  dark  shade  every  plant  that 
shoots  np  beneath  it!  Breeding  in-and-in  will  no 
more  do  for  statesmen  than  for  horses.  The 
system  won't  work  in  a  nation  that  has  to  live  by 
manufactaring  calicoes  and  bread-stuffs,  steam- 
engines  and  beef,  hardwares  and  mutton,  pottery 
and  pork.  We  can  t  afford  to  have  a  self-sufficient 
foolish  fellow  shifting  and  imsettling  all  our  com- 
mercial relations,  and  to  be  told  that  he  must  re- 
main, and  must  be  tolerated,  because  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union,  and  if  he  is  turned  off  all  the 
rest  will  strike.  This  cluster  of  Russells,  Elliots, 
Greys,  and  Woods,  must  be  broken  up  or  swept 
«way  before  we  can  have  good  government  A 
common-sense  people  of  business  habits  find  it  too 
expensive  (to  put  aside  any  other  consideration)  to 
pluck  their  Ministers  off  a  single  genealogical  tree 
in  the  herald's  office.  Nothing  will  be  done  till 
the  Family  Compact  is  broken  up. 

The  idea  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  event 
occurring  does  not  seem  to  have  penetrated  into 
the  heads  of  those  who,  from  father  to  son,  or  from 
cousin  to  cousin,  have  been  his  or  her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  or  his  or  her  Majesty's  Opposition,  ever 
since  1688.  When  the  House  of  Commons  affirms 
A  very  moderate  proposition,  which  the  Govern- 
ment admit  to  be  most  true,  but  think  ill-timed, 
when  it  growls  at  a  Budget  that  looks  like  the 
dream  of  a  drunken  man,  when  men  of  business 
call  for  the  dismissal  of  the  incompetent  member 
of  the  family  who  has  produced  this  strange  inven- 
tion, Lord  John  quietly  turns  round  and  says, 
''  Me  and  all  mine — or  chaos  V* 

Then  the  people  looked  around,  and  they  saw 
that  it  was  indeed  chaos.  They  were,  in  a  moment, 
a  strong  army  without  leaders.  Many  stout  sol- 
diers had  they,  heads  of  small  gueritia-parties,  but 
no  r^pikrly  gazetted  general.  The  old  super- 
stitious prestige  was  strong  upon  them.  They 
never  thought  of  ranging  themselves  under  Hume, 
Oobden,  Moleswurth,  Villiers,  Hall,  or  Dudley 
Stuart,  and  they  were  right  in  not  so  thinking. 
The  possibility  of  any  other  than  a  Whig  or  Tory 
Cabinet  had  never  been  canvassed.  These  men 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  act  together  for  definite 
objects,  and  to  make  mutual  concessions  to  attain 
unity  of  purpose.  An  Administration  formed  of 
the  men  who  have  originated  and  carried  every 
measure  of  importance  that  has  been  adopted  in 
our  time  would  not  have  lasted  a  week. 

Meanwhile  there  was  much  bustle  in  the  Tory 
camp;  the  Carlton  was  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement; 
the  Tapers  and  Tadpoles  rushed  about  industriously 
coEspicuous ;  squires  trod  the  streets  with  elastic 
step;  all  the  8ir  Johns  clustered  at  Boodle's ;  and 
Bvnft  equipages  were  seen  dashing  along  between 
SL  James's-square  and  Buckingham  Palace.  Then 
came  a  pause ;  then  the  fatal  intelligence  that  the 
Peelites  would  not  join ;  then  one  more  counting 
of  forces^  and  a  shake  of  the  head  from  the  Tory 
leader;  then,  with  a  groan  of  disappointment^  the 


whole  Tory  hive  sank  again  into  hopelessnesi^  if 
not  into  peace. 

Upon  this  counting  of  heads  it  depended  whether 
a  Government  should  or  should  not  be  established 
upon  the  principle  of  taking  from  the  people  their 
daily  bread.  A  few  votes  more  or  a  few  votes  less 
counted  upon  the  fingers  of  Lord  Stanley  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  decided  whether  or  not  the  country 
shoiild  be  thrown  back  to  its  position  five  stormy 
years  ago,  and  have  to  fight  the  battle  for  food 
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Then  quietly  stepped  back  to  his  former  place 
Lord  John  the  Indispensable.  He  had  manifested 
his  power,  at  least  for  evil;  he  had  punished 
pretty  severely  the  breach  of  discipline  in  his 
followers ;  but  we  shall  not  soon  forgive  the  risk 
to  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  the  peril  to  all 
our  interests,  at  which  he  bought  this  family 
triumph. 

If  the  men  of  progress  do  not  learn  a  lesson 
from  this  danger  they  are  dull  indeed.  We  want 
a  third  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  some 
discipline,  with  an  united  course  of  action  upon 
great  questions,  with  a  programme  of  reforms,  and» 
above  all,  with  a  conviction  in  them  and  their 
supporters  that,  whenever  a  majority  of  the  people 
and  of  their  representatives  shall  be  in  favour  of 
those  reforms,  this  party  will  be  ready  to  form  an 
Administration  and  carry  them  out.  Shall  we 
ever  see  such  a  party  ?  Perhaps  not.,  for  there  are 
many  difficulties ;  but  if  it  ever  shoidd  be  formed, 
the  Whig  faction  will  be  at  an  end.  The  Mag- 
nates will  go  over  to  the  Tories,  like  Puseyite 
parsons  who  go  over  to  Rome,  leaving  their  con- 
gregations behind  them;  but  the  Liberal  party 
will  be  stronger  than  ever. 

At  prcient,  no  one  fears  Lord  John  Russell  but 
his  own  friend<).  Disraeli,  Graham,  and — most 
hmniliating  of  truths !— even  Reynolds  know  tliey 
can  turn  him  out  when  they  may  severally  please. 
Elach  one  of  them  has  signed  judgment  in  eject- 
ment, and  only  waits  his  own  convenience  for 
putting  it  in  execution.  But  a  man  may  be  a 
very  weak  man,  and  a  very  embarrassed  man,  and 
a  very  uninfluential  man  out  of  doors,  and  yet  be 
a  terribly  great  man  at  home.  Bailiffs  may  be 
waiting  ouside  to  seize  him,  yet  his  own  family 
may  be  as  much  afraid  of  him  as  he  is  of  the 
bailiffs.  Reynolds,  or  Moore,  or  Fagan,  or  Keogh, 
or  whoever  may  happen  to  be  for  the  nonce  the 
leader  of  the  flying  camp  of  Milesian  militia,  can 
come  down  upon  Lord  John  when  he  pleases ;  but 
to  make  up  for  this  he  has  the  pleasure  to  know 
that  he  is  a  dreaded  martinet  in  his  own  campw 
The  division  on  the  income-tax  might  have  done 
the  business ;  but  then  it  was  not  convenient  to 
the  Irish  to  interfere  with  the  process  of  strapping 
a  tax  of  six  millions  a-year  upon  the  shoulders  of 
John  Bull.  Green  Sirin,  therefore,  stood  aloof, 
and  danced  a  jig  while  the  operation  was  being 
performed.  Lord  John's  penitent  minority  was 
suffered  to  plav  the  part  of  a  majority. 

Surely  it  might  have  healed  the  wounded  pride 
and  molted  the  mighty  wrath  even  of  our  sulky 
little  Achilles,  to  see  how  tamely  and  obsequiously 
his  followers  ate  their  humble-pie,  when  Locke 
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Kinged  bill  came  on  again  for  discussion.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  Mr.  Locke  King  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  assimilate  the  county 
to  the  borough  franchise,  and  to  give  votes  to  all 
ten*pound  occupiers.  The  House  gave  that  per- 
mission,  against  the  votes  but  not  against  the 
speeches  of  the  Government,  by  a  really  astounding 
majority. 

Lord  John  made  this  division  the  chief  ground 
for  his  resignation.  lAlien  the  bill  came  on  for 
a  second  reading,  the  prime  supporters  of  the 
motion  were  found  the  chief  speakers  against  the 
bill.  Hume,  Duncombe,  Bright  and  Sharman 
Orawford  were  unawed  by  threats  of  a  new  resigna- 
tion, and  were  not  persuaded  by  Mr.  Fox  Maule*s 
sudden  conviction  "  that  the  franchise  ought  to  be 
extended  by  one  general  measure,  affecting  all  the 
different  franchises  at  one  and  the  same  time,*' 
nor  by  Lord  John  Russeirs  declaration  that  it 
would  be  wise  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
next  session  to  consider  a  measure  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise ;  they  retained  their  con- 
sistency, and  voted  for  the  bill  which  carried  out 
the  proposition  for  which  they  had  voted  before. 
But  these  consistent  men  divided  now  in  a  mi- 
nority of  only  83  against  299.  Sir  Benjamin  Hall 
thought  "  that  Mr.  Fox  Maule's  speech  had  placed 
the  matter  upon  a  totally  different  footing."  Sir 
De  Lacy  Evans  thought  even  as  Sir  Benjamin  Hall 
thought.  Mr.  Rice  Uiought  that  enough  had  been 
gained  by  the  former  majority.  Mr.  Clay  was  too 
much  delighted  by  the  indefinite  promise  that  the 
Whigs  had  given  to  do  an  equally  indefinite  some- 
thing, at  some  Id  definite  future  time,  to  think  for 
a  moment  of  embarrassing  them  by  any  immediate 
and  practical  measure.  Colonel  Romilly,  Mr. 
Pigott,  Mr.  H.  Berkeley  all  thought  that  a  bird 
in  the  bush  was  better  than  a  bird  in  the  hand ; 
while  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  taunted  his  brother 
Radicals  with  the  observation  that  it  was  a  melan- 
choly prospect  for  the  country,  "  that  during  the 
late  crisis  the  honourable  member  for  Montrose  and 
his  party  were  never  heard  of;"  and  deduced  from 
this  fact  a  conclusion  "  that  there  was  confidence 
neither  in  high,  nor  in  low,  quarters  in  this  party." 
From  this  conclusion  he  deduced  a  further  con- 
clusion, that  Lord  John  ought  to  be  trusted  and 
supported,  and,  moreover,  that  Mr.  King's  bill 
was  a  sham  reform. 

Yet  all  these  men  are  ardent  Reformers,  and 
every  one  of  them  had  voted  in  favour  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bill  I  Could  penitence  and  humi- 
lity go  further  ?  Even  Hume,  who  once  declared 
that  he  was  ready  to  vote  black  white  to  keep  in 
a  Liberal  Government,  was  outdone.  He  who 
would  vote  black  white,  boggled  at  voting  white 
black.  Tliere  is  a  difference  between  even  praising 
a  fault  and  condemning  a  virtue. 

The  Reformers  had  had  a  noble  motive,  no  doubt ; 
but  they  had  a  very  contemptible  position.  Eating 
their  own  words,  reversing  their  own  votes,  stran- 
gling their  own  favourite  progeny,  cursing  where 
they  had  blessed,  bowing  in  the  dust  on  the  spot 
where  they  had  rebelled.  Certainly,  Lord  John 
must  have  been  moved  by  a  repentance,  bringing 
forth  such  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  like  this.    If 


he  did  not  look  down  complacently  upon  such 

abject  self-abasement,  upon  such  hound-like  fidelity, 

he  must  be  a  stony-hearted  man,  and  a  bitter, 

bitter  master. 

Each  of  you,  stra,  has  kept  a  dog,  perchanee. 

Poor  beast !  Iiow  oft  bis  eyes.wiUi  ligbtningB  daaoe ! 

How  be  looks  up  to  master  for  a  smile. 
Shakes  bis  imploring  head,  with  wriggling  tail ; 
Now  whining  yelps,  now  pawing  to  prevail. 

Eager  with  such  anxiety  the  while  ! 
And  if  a  pat  should  blesstbe  whining  scraper^ 
Lord,  how  the  animal  begins  to  caper ! 

Pat  them,  and  coax  tliem,  and  allow  something 
to  their  instincts,  Lord  John,  or  beware  the  imte  of 
Acteson! 

Then  came  the  new  Budget  Most  absurdities 
have  a  school  of  followers.  The  metallic  tractors 
had  great  vogue ;  electro-biology  draws  audienoea 
and  procures  a  living  for  its  professors ;  the  com- 
pany for  converting  sawdust  into  deal  boards  got 
their  shares  up  to  a  premium.  The  only  thing  on 
record  which  was  too  absurd  to  find  one  Indepen* 
dent  approver  was  Sir  Charles  Wood's  late  Budget 
City-men  and  countrymen,  the  dwellers  in  big  and 
in  little  houses,  tlie  tillers  of  the  earth  and  the 
triturators  of  office-stools,  all  were  alike  aghast 
Had  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  delivered 
his  speech  while  standing  on  his  head,  or  had  he 
cast  three  summersets  when  he  finislied,  he  could 
not  have  more  completely  convinced  our  English 
public  that  he  was  not  fit  to  have  anything  at  all 
to  do  with  matters  of  finance. 

All  this  being  so,  and  he  being  a  member  of  the 
family  compact,  of  course  it  was  a  point  of  honour 
to  keep  him  in  his  place,  and  a  further  point  of 
honour  to  make  the  second  Budget  as  like  the  first 
as  possible.  It  was  corrected,  in  fact,  just  as  a 
schoolboy  corrects  his  rejected  copy  of  bad  non- 
sense verses ;  the  errors  in  prosody  are  set  rights  and 
the  longs  and  shorts  run  smoothly,  but  the  whole  is 
as  great  nonsense  as  ever.  Out  of  doors  this  is 
well  admitted  and  loudly  said — ^as  Lord  John  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  experiencing  when  he  shall 
go  back  to  the  City -men  for  their  votes ;  but  in 
the  House,  except  that  sturdy  old  mutineer,  Hume, 
all  was  peace  and  acquiescence.  Lord  Robert 
Grosvenor  "congratulated  his  right  honourable 
friend  upon  the  statement  he  had  made;"  Mr. 
Williams  "thought  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  now  placed  the  house-tax  upon  a 
rational  principle ;"  Sir  Lacy  de  Evans  "  admitted 
that  the  present  plan  was  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  former  one;"  and  Colonel  Thompson 
hoped  that  "  no  Liberal  member  would  be  absent 
when  the  proper  time  should  come  for  supporting 
the  right  honourable  gentleman."  No  murmur  of 
dissent  was  heard,  except  from  Hume  and  from  the 
Tories. 

This,  again,  was  very  good  of  the  Reformers. 
Sir  Charles,  with  a  surplus  of  two  millions  and  a 
half,  takes  the  opportunity  of  putting  on  a  new 
tax;  he  turns  a  very  deaf  ear  to  all  the  crotchets, 
and  also  to  all  the  well-sustained  recomm^idations, 
of  the  representatives  of  the  poorer  classes.  He 
leaves  the  paper-tax  untoudied  (a  tax  which,  by- 
the-way,  is  an  impost  of  \50L  a  year  upon  even  a 
magazine) ;  he  d^gusts  some,  and  dissatisfies  all ; 
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yet  every  one  gulps  down  all  that  he  would  have 
said  if  a  Tory  Ministry  had  been  in  office ;  and 
when  Sir  Charles  goes  on  to  intimate  that  he  has 
not  the  least  intention  of  interfering  with  those 
respectable  persons  who  adulterate  the  coffee  of 
the  poor  with  ground  brickbats  and  powdered 
coffinwood,  the  House  bows  a  silent  assent,  and 
admires  his  wisdom.  Each  individual  member, 
doubtless,  goes  home  and  orders  a  coffee-mill. 
Nobody  again  ventures  upon  the  tenderest  remon- 
strance to  Lord  John.  More  absolute  than  a 
monarch/  no  one  dare  even  say  to  him-^ 

Par  be  *t  fne  me  that  I  aspire 

To  blame  your  legislation, 
Or  say  ye  wisdom  want,  or  fire. 

To  rule  this  mighty  nation ; 
Bat,  faith !  I  muckle  doubt,  great  sir. 

Ye  Ve  trusted  ministration 
To  chaps  wha  in  a  bam  or  byre 

Wad  better  filled  their  station. 

But  many  millions  think  all  this,  and  more. 

Chancery  reform  was  a  thing  upon  which  the 
middle-classes  have  long  set  their  hearts.  Lord 
John  promises  that  they  shall  have  it  Now  this 
Court  of  Chancery  is  as  rotten  and  as  absurd  an 
institution  as  ever  flourished  in  Dahomey;  two 
systems  of  right  and  wrong,  both  in  operation  in 
the  same  country  and  under  the  same  Legislature — 
the  one  acting  by  interdicting  the  subjects  of  the 
Empire  from  pursuing  the  remedies  which  would 
be  fdfforded  by  the  other.  What  is  right  on  one 
side  of  Westminster  Hall  is  wrong  on  the  other 
side.  Lord  Campbell  has  a  row  of  statutes  at  large, 
and  Lord  Truro  has  many  volumes  of  Reports  in 
Equity.  If  you  go  to  Lord  Campbell,  yon  get 
law;  if  to  Lord  Truro  you  get,  or  your  grand- 
son gets,  equity.  But  then,  to  prevent  the  incon- 
venience of  a  plaintiff  getting  which  he  likes, 
and  therefore  being  always  in  the  right,  Lord 
Truro  is  intrusted  with  the  power  of  saying  to  a 
plaintiff  (of  course,  under  given  circumstances), 
**  If  yon  go  and  claim  a  decision  according  to  the 
law  of  the  land  from  the  Queen's  Common-law 
Courts,  ril  put  you  in  prison."  The  Americans, 
who  are  sometimes  of  an  original  turn  of  mind, 
and  who  had  inherited  this  strange  double-check 
system  from  us,  fancieil  that  the  two  antagonistic 
principles  might  be  advantageously  compressed 
into  one.  They  infused  equity  into  their  laws,  and 
made  one  court  administer  justice.  Strange  to 
say,  this  novel,  unnatural,  and  very  unpromising 
attempt  answered.  We,  in  England,  raised  our 
voices  and  said  how  much  we  should  like  to  imi- 
tate ivhat  is  no  longer  an  experiment. 

Lord  John  introduces  his  Reform  Bill — ^a 
measure  which  is  to  remedy  everything  and  effect 
a  real  Chancery  Reform.  It  has,  like  all  great 
inventions,  the  merit  of  simplicity.  It  provides 
that  an  equity  and  a  common-law  judge  shall  sit 
instead  of  the  Chancellor  when  the  Chancellor 
may  prefer  to  be  otherwise  occupied,  and  that  the 
Prime  Minister  for  the  time  being  shall  enjoy  all 
the  Chancellor's  patronage.  The  thing  is  as  clear 
as  noon-day.  AH  difficulties,  delays,  expenses, 
everything  that  makes  Chancery  a  Protestant  pur- 
gatory, vanished  at  once  when  this  brilliant  idea 


burst  upon  us.  Make  two  judges  sit  upon  one 
woolsack,  and  smell  at  one  nosegay,  and  you  have, 
at  one  Act  of  PArliament,  all  that  everybody 
wanted :  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  reformed ! 

\Miat  think  you,  reader  ?  Was  there  a  storm, 
an  up-rising  of  indignant  men,  a  loud  shout  of 
derisive  laughter?  Not  at  all.  Cur  reformera 
were  too  well  disciplined,  too  thoroughly  humbled, 
and,  moreover,  much  too  well  bred,  to  do  anything 
indecorous.  The  boldest  of  them  looked  at  each 
other  and  smiled,  and  there  went  an  opinion 
abroad  that  Lord  Truro  was  to  take  his  ease,  and 
Lord  John  his  patronage,  and  that  that  was  Chan- 
cery Reform. 

The  motion  of  Sir  William  Molesworth  upon 
Colonial  Reform,  and  the  satellite  resolution  of 
Mr.  Adderley.  have  less  bearing  upon  the  diver- 
sities of  opinion  between  the  Whig  Government 
and  their  Radical  supporters;  but  they  form  a 
topic  which  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence  while 
writing  upon  the  parliamentary  and  political  do- 
ings of  the  past  month. 

Sir  William  Molesworth  divides  our  colonies 
into  three  classes — military  stations,  penal  settle- 
ments, and  colonies.  The  first  two,  he  says,  have 
been  established  and  continued  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mother-country,  and  it  is  but  just  that  the 
mother-country  should  support  them  by  her  trea- 
sure and  protect  them  by  her  arms.  The  third 
class  are  merely  children  which  she  has  nursed 
from  infancy  into  adolescence.  They  are  able  to 
walk,  to  run,  to  labour.  They  yield  no  more  to 
England  than  a  stranger  population  would.  They 
perhaps  have  a  right  to  look  to  us  for  protection 
against  aggression  from  without,  but  they  have  no 
right  to  continue  to  draw  upon  the  overstrained 
energies  of  their  mother  for  their  daily  and  ordi- 
nary subsistence.  If  the  great  Powers  of  the  world 
should  attack  them,  they  have  a  right  to  the  pro- 
tection which  our  imperial  navy  can  always  gfive 
them ;  but  they  are  able  to,  and  they  should,  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  onsets  of  neighbouring 
savages.  To  cover  with  red  jackets  two  frontier 
lines  drawn  across  two  continents,  to  garrison 
islands  larger  than  our  own,  and  to  spend  in  an 
impotent  attempt  to  effect  this  ridiculous  impossi- 
bility four  annual  millions,  seems  a  freak  of  insanity 
rather  than  the  habitual  policy  of  a  sober  nation. 
When  we  built  Martello  towers  all  round  the  coast, 
it  was  not  to  keep  out  the  French,  but  to  interpose 
a  momentary  delay  ;  to  act  as  beacon-fires,  to  be 
the  rallying-point  for  all  the  forces  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  But  in  our  colonies  we  post 
corporal's  guards  instead  of  Martello  towers.  We 
lean  upon  them  for  absolute  defence.  We  stretch 
them  from  one  side  of  the  great  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  triangle  to  the  other,  and  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  Canadian  frontier ;  and  we  think  this  a 
security  worth  all  the  money  we  pay -for  the 
window-tax  and  for  the  excise  upon  soap,  paper, 
and  hops !  Never  was  domestic  sacrifice  so  great 
made  for  a  foreign  figment  so  ridiculons.  All  this 
while  we  repudiate  the  notion  of  keeping  our 
colonies  attached  to  us  by  any  other  tie  than  that 
of  love.  W^e  make  no  secret  that  the  first  that 
rebels  will  be  left  to  cut  itself  adrift  and  to  float 
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down  the  stream,  to  sink  or  swim  as  it  may  happen; 
and  as  to  commercial  profit^  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  cost  of  these  forlorn,  widely-scattered, 
wildcmess-gnarding  corporal*s  gnardB  is  nine 
shillings  in  the  pound  upon  the  value  of  every- 
thing we  export  The  reasoning  and  the  facts  are 
all  one  way ;  out-and-out,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  against  Molesworth's  proposition. 

And  what  did  Lord  John  say  against  it  ?  He 
adopted  the  style  of  a  very  galhint  colonel  and 
illustrious  member  of  Parliament  who  represents 
a  place  that  his  Satanic  Majesty  is  said  to  have  or 
to  take  a  great  interest  in.  It  is  said  of  this 
illustrious  personage — ^we  mean  the  first,  not  the 
]ast~-<that  when  he  appears  upon  the  hustings  his 
supporters  iu  the  crowd  below  are  instructed  to 
oheer  continuously,  except  when  a  fugleman  beside 
the  candidate  raises  his  hand,  and  then  to  be  silent 
for  a  moment  During  the  cheering,  the  gallant 
colonel  saws  the  air  with  his  hands,  thumps  with 
his  fists,  and  gesticulates  with  his  lips.  At  the 
moment  of  silence,  out  comes  some  catch-phrase : — 
"  Nail  your  colours  to  the  mast!*'  then  another  five 
minutes*  cheering,  and  another  moment  of  silence ; 
"  Down  with  the  Radicals  !**  roars  in  the  orator — 
then  another ;  *'  Stand  fast  to  British  industry !"  is 
heard  at  the  moment  of  lull ;  and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  the  hour,  when  the  candidate  retires,  having 
made  a  very  animated  speech  consisting  of  twelve 
short  phrases.  Lord  John  adopted  the  same  con- 
juring plan  without  the  same  conjuror's  machinery. 
He  tacked  the  phrases  together,  and  spoke  them 
all  off  in  a  breath,  shdwing  thereby  an  inferior 
tact  His  only  reply  to  Molesworth  was — **  The 
glory  of  the  British  empire  I — realm  upon  which 
the  sun  never  sets !"  Ac  <fec.  Ac.  Nothing  more 
was  to  be  said ;  and  his  best  excuse,  perhaps,  is,  that 
his  policy  towards  Canada  shows  that  he  does  not 
believe  in  any  vital  force  in  the  frothy  follies  that 
he  uttered.  The  Tories,  however,  felt  that  they 
would  have  to  talk  similar  fustian  themselves ;  and, 
as  they  came  to  the  Minister's  assistance,  the 
Radicals  were  for  once  able  to  vote  as  they  thought 
without  damaging  the  Whigs. 

The  Tories,  however,  taught  by  their  misfor- 
tunes, have  got  over  their  bickerings  and  have 
combined  as  a  party.  Lord  Stanley  is  allowed 
carte  blanche,  to  get  as  much  Protection  as  he  can, 
and  to  postpone  the  remainder.  He  gives  out  that 
he  is  now  ready  to  form  a  Ministry,  and  to  appeal 
to  the  verdict  of  a  general  election.  So  the  Tories 
give  him  a  dinner,  and  make  a  demonstration  of 
fat  things  and  exhilirating  wines,  which  shows  that 
they  are  not  yet  quite  ruined.  Lord  John  has 
now  a  real  rival  candidate  for  Downing-street 

It  was  a  glittering  gathering,  was  that  Merchant 
Taylors'  Hall  dinner :  a  hundred  live  lords,  two 
hmidred  representative  commoners,  and  George 
Frederick  Young  as^  captain  of  an  unnumbered 
polL  ^  It  put  us  rather  in  mind  of  the  gorgeous 
description  in  Milton  of  a  certain  person's  first 
council  after  his  defeat : — 

The  grtMt  seraphic  lords  and  cherubim 
In  dote  recew  and  secret  conclave  sat, 
A  thousand  denai-gods  on  golden  seats. 
Frequent  and  fulL    After  short  silence  then, 
And  summons  read,  the  great  consult  began. 


Except  in  being  frequent  and  also  full,  our  great 
seraphic  lords  derogate  something  from  the  splen- 
dour of  the  Miltonian  assemblage,  and  certainly 
are  not  so  explicit  in  their  talk. 

"  I  come  before  you,"  said  Lord  Stanley,  "after 
a  temporary  failure — after  a  failure  which  I  know 
may  have  inflicted  upon  many  I  am  addressing 
not  only  disappointment  upon  personal,  but  disap- 
pointment upon  public  grounds.  I  know  that  I 
have  dashed  many  a  sanguine  and  ardent  hope  of 
immediate  success.  I  know  that  I  may  have  dis- 
appointed many  who  deemed  our  final  viotory  and 
triumph  close  at  hand." 

What  was  that  final  triumph  to  be  ?  It  could 
not  mean  only  Lord  Stanley  Prime  Minister,  and 
ribbons  and  garters  for  the  hundred  peers,  and 
places  for  the  banquet -room  full  of  Tories  who 
surrounded  him.  Lord  Stanley  did  not  pledge 
himself  what  the  triumph  should  be,  but  he  left  it 
hardly  doubtful. 

**  My  own  views  undoubtedly  are,  that  there  is 
no  course  so  simple  and  effective  for  removing 
agricultural  distress,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for 
returning  to  a  sounder  system,  as  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  moderate  duties  on  foreign  imports,  at  once 
to  afford  a  certain  though  moderate  check  to  tho 
unlimited  influx  of  those  foreign  articles." 

Of  course,  dear  bread,  **  moderately'*  scarce 
bread ;  that's  tlie  final  triumph.  Nothing  else  will 
keep  up  rents  at  the  present  unnatural  level.  Build 
up  a  wall  round  the  island  to  keep  back  that  flood 
of  food  which  otherwise  will  flow  into  the  country, 
filling  hungry  bellies,  and  emptying  landlords' 
pockets. 

Lord  Stanley  is  quite  certain,  so  he  says,  that  a 
general  election  will  give  him  a  Protectionist 
majority,  and  in  that  event  he  placards  himself  a 
proximate  Prime  Minister.  We  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  Lord  Stanley.  With  the  present  elec* 
tion-law,  the  coimties  and  the  agricultural  borouglis 
have  the  government  of  England  in  their  own 
hands.  Ireland  can  throw  in  a  counterpoise,  and 
therefore  holds  the  balance.  The  least-considered 
members  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  do,  in  fact, 
point  the  policy  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

Anything  less  than  household  suffrage  and  the 
ballot^  with  a  good  revision  of  the  electoral  dis* 
tricts,  would  not  be  worth  a  moment's  interest  If 
the  Whigs  come  on  the  stage  riding  a  pantomimic 
hobby-horse  of  paint  and  pasteboard,  in  God'a 
name  let  them  whip  an<l  spur  by  themselves ;  but 
if  tliey  put  for>vard  a  lively,  clean-legged  Reform, 
filly,  why  we  Radicals  will  back  her.  We  will 
have  the  days  of  '31  over  again.  We  will  have- 
England  for  the  English,  and  be  in  strength  to 
hold  our  own  in  spite  of  the  Wliig  family-compact 
and  also  of  the  Irish  plialanx. 

We  are,  however,  in  government  as  in  all  other 
things,  free-trading,  and  not  monopolists.  W^e  ask 
no  monopoly  of  law-making  for  the  towns  which 
carry  a  certain  number  of  cyphers  after  their  unit 
in  the  population-returns.  We  are  nut  insensible 
to  the  advantage  of  having  men  in  office  who  know 
the  exact  price  of  red  tape,  and  are  acquainted  with 
all  thesequences of  official  pigeon-holes.  Palmerston 
is  a  man  of  genius  that  no  Liberal  Government  caa 
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be  strong  without ;  Graham,  when  these  fussy,  un- 
substantial frothings  about  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
have  been  blown  off  or  have  subsided,  may  perhaps 
be  a  good  Liberal  member  of  a  good  Liberal  Govern- 
ment ;  Lord  John  himself  is  a  man  whom  we  ill 
can  lose.  We  have  not  forgotten  what  we  owe 
him.  We  have  not  lost  sight  of  certain  historic 
facts — ^how  it  was  he  who  repealed  the  Ck>rporation 
and  Test  Aets,  he  who  first  broke  ground  against 
Gatton  and  Old  Sarum,  and  he  who  drew  the  first 
Reform  Bill,  and  who  wished  to  secure  it  by  the 
ballot  Neither  do  we  cease  to  appreciate  the  tact 
snd  the  **  pluck"  with  which  he  still  does  what  he 
chooses  to  do.  We  protest,  however,  that  although 
these  three  men  are  good  men,  the  country  contains 
some  thousands  of  their  equals  in  all  the  talent  and 
honesty  that  high  office  requires — men  whom  we 
might  command  without  the  enormous  price  which 
one  of  them  at  least  demands,  that  of  being  allowed 
to  make  a  family  possession  of  the  whole  Govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom.    The 

Odi  profaniiin  rulgiis  et  arceo— 
Parete  linguisy 

seems  a  most  imnatural  motto  for  the  leader  of  the 
popular  party  of  a  somewhat  democratic  nation. 
Yet  fio  unblushing  is  (his  language  held  by  our 


Russells,  Greys,  and  Elliots,  that  if  a  word  is  said 
upon  the  subject  they  actually  point  to  half-a-dozen 
appointments,  scattered  over  as  many  years,  and 
bid  us  be  thankful ;  for  that  ever  and  anon  some 
happy  plebeian  is  called  up  from  the  crowd,  and 
allowed  to  sit  upon  the  dais. 

The  opinion  in  the  House  of  Commons  seems 
now  to  be,  that  Raillie*s  Ceylon  motion  will  not 
come  off  this  session,  or  that  the  Whigs  will  sur- 
vive it ;  and  **  the  verdict  of  a  general  election"  is  to 
be  put  off  to  the  summer  of  1852.  But  be  this  as 
it  may,  the  people  are  rapidly  losing  their  love  for 
your  porcelain  reformers,  begin  to  think  a  passion 
for  cracked  and  flawed  old  china  rather  a  con- 
temptible taste,  and  are^  inclined  to  try  whether 
good,  sound,  everyday  delf  would  not  wear  better, 
and  be  less  costly.  A  single  six  months'  trial  of  a 
stout  Radical  Government,  even  if  it  had  not  a  lord 
among  them,  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  look 
upon.  It  would  let  light  in  upon  Downing-street 
The  old  official  traditions  that  haunt  the  place 
would  firown  like  angry  ghosts,  but  they  would 
also  vanish.  The  rising  generation  of  Elliots 
might  complain,  with  some  plausibility,  of  inter* 
ference  with  vested  rights;  but  the  monopoly 
would  be  broken,  and  the  country  would  be  better 
governed. 


EDWARD     RUSHTON. 


With  deep  regret  we  record  the  death  of  Edward 
Rushton.  He  has  fallen  in  tlie  full  vigour  of 
manhood,  in  the  midst  of  a  career  of  usefulness 
almost  unequalled — his  active  and  powerful  mind 
daily  employed  in  battling  against  the  vices  and 
crimes  which  sprung  rankly  up  in  the  dense  popu- 
hition  amongst  whom  his  lot  was  cast,  and  his 
great  heart  full  of  plans  for  their  social  and  moral 
improvement.  His  task  was  no  light  one,  and 
bravely  and  nuinfully  he  performed  it  Undaunted 
courage,  t¥ide  benevolence,  knowledge  of  men  and 
the  world,  quickness  to  see  and  determination  to 
follow  what  was  true  and  just,  firmness  of  will 
and  gentleness  of  temper,  were  all  requisite  for  its 
due  discharge  All  these  he  possessed ;  and,  added 
to  these,  he  had  the  outward  qualities  which  give 
dignity  to  the  administration  of  justice,  a  manly 
presence,  a  deep  flexible  voice,  an  impressive 
delivery,  and  a  manner  which  was  the  true  index 
of  his  warm  and  kindly  heart.  - 

Mr.  Rushton  was  bom  in  Liverpool,  the  only 
son  of  the  Edward  Rushton  who  sacrificed  his 
eyesight  to  his  benevolence,  and  whose  singular 
and  touching  history  we  have  not  space  here  to 
record.  FVom  him  he  learned  that  manly  hatred 
of  oppression,  that  warm  attachment  to  freedom, 
that  independence  of  mind  and  boldness  of  speech 
which,  in  the  evil  days  of  Sidmouth  and  Oliver, 
Oastlereagh  and  Castles,  made  him  a  marked  and 


obnoxious  man.  Better  times,  however,  were  at 
hand ;  the  comparative  Liberalism  of  Canning  and 
Huskisson  was  approaching,  and  the  generous 
commendation  of  the  former  of  those  statesmen, 
who  found  him  a  powerful  and  eloquent  antagonist 
on  the  hustings  at  Liverpool,  gave  Mr.  Rushton 
the  first  hint  that  the  bar  was  tibe  proper  sphere 
for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities.  He  was  called 
on  the  16th  of  November,  1831,  and  for  some 
years  had  considerable  practice  before  Committees 
of  Parliament.  He  lent  powerful  aid  to  the 
reform  of  mxmicipal  corporations',  the  strong- 
holds of  bigotry  and  corruption ;  and  in  the  year 
1830  accepted  the  office  of  police-magistrate  in 
his  native  town,  which  became  vacant  by  the  re- 
moval of  his  predecessor  (Mr.  Hall)  to  the  chief 
seat  on  the  London  bench«  Many  who  knew  him 
only  as  the  ardent  political  reformer,  the  daring 
champion  who  did  not  fear  to  encounter  Canning 
in  his  might,  who  had  narrowly  escaped  the  toils 
of  Oliver,  and  who  had  so  ofleti  led  the  forlorn 
hope  of  the  Liberals  of  Liverpool,  saw  with  dread 
his  appointment  to  administer  justice  on  the  field 
where  he  had  so  often  appeared  as  a  partisan. 
They  found  to  their  surprise  that  the  same  arm 
which  had  wielded  the  sword  in  the  day  of  battle 
could  hold  the  balance  with  steady  and  unwavering 
nerve  when  the  combat  was  6ver,  and  when  friends 
and  foes  met  indiscriminately  before  the  judgment* 
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scat.  Though  Mr.  Boihton  never  deviated  from 
those  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  had  been  the  guides  of  his  youth,  and  never 
shrunk  from  the  manly  and  unreserved  expression 
of  them,  he  knew  no  distinction  of  rank,  caste, 
creed,  or  party,  either  in  his  relations  with  his 
brother  magistrates,  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  on  the  bench,  or  in  the  daily  exercise  of 
those  wide  sympathies  which  made  him  the  pro- 
tector, the  mediator,  and  the  friend  to  all  who 
came  within  reach  of  his  great  and  generous 
heart  He  was  singularly  fitted  for  his  most 
difficult  and  delicate  position ;  he  possessed  the 
qualities' rarely  united,  of  awakening  strong  attach- 
ments without  exciting  animosities;  no  man  had 
so  many  friends  and  so  few  (if  he  had  any) 
enemies.  His  honesty  of  hearty  his  benevolence 
of  purpose,  and  his  gentle  and  impressive  manner. 


enabled  him  to  tell  a  disagreeable  but  necessary 
truth  without  giving  offence.  Nothing  mean  or 
little  could  exist  in  his  presence ;  petty  animosities 
disappeared  and  coldnesses  melted  away  before 
him ;  and  in  public  or  in  private,  on  the  bench,  in 
the  magistrate's  room,  or  at  that  hospitable  board 
at  which  he  delighted  to  preside,  and  where  his 
eloquent  tongue  and  his  genial  laugh  will  be 
heard  no  more,  he  seemed  to  bear  about  him  an 
atmosphere  of  kindliness  and  good-will.  He  is 
gone  from  among  us  full  of  honours  though  not  of 
years;  and  rare  as  true  is  the  commendation  when 
we  say  that  we  believe  there  does  not  linger  in 
the  breast  of  any  one  of  the  many  antagonists  with 
whom  the  course  of  his  eventful  life  brought  him 
into  collision,  a  single  bitter  feeling  connected  with 
the  name  of  Edward  Bushton. 
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Nineveh  and  Persepolis :  an  Historical  Sketch  qf 
Ancient  Assyria  and  Persia,  with  an  account  qf 
the  recent  ^searches  in  those  Countries,  By 
W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  M.A.,  Assistant  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Antiquities,  British  Museum.  Loudon  : 
Arthur  Hall,  Virtue  and  Co. 

Mr.  Vaux  will  not,  we  trust,  attribute  our  some- 
what tai*dy  notice  of  so  valuable  an  accession  to 
literature  as  his  work  affords  merely  to  the  fact  of 
such  work  having  attained  a  third  edition.  His 
scholarship,  his  research  and  erudition,  the  ample 
extent  to  which  he  avails  himself  of  the  oppor* 
tunities  placed  at  his  disposal  from  the  position  he 
holds  in  our  national  museum,  have  been  long 
known  and  recognised  by  us ;  and  whilst  we  con- 
gratulate him  on  nis  well-earned  success,  we  assure 
him  it  has  not  one  whit  taken  us  by  surprise. 

Mr.  Vaux  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having 
served  as  head  to  the  hand  of  that  most  meritorious 
and  indefatigable  of  excavators,  Layard.  Whilst 
die  one,  with  infinite  toil  and  trouble,  restores  to 
the  light  of  day  relics  of  an  age  and  a  people  to  us 
as  mysterious,  and  full-nigh  as  fabulous,  as  the 
denizens  of  Utopia  or  the  savans  of  Laputa,  the 
other  serves  as  mage  to  hallow  and  enhance  the 
value  of  remains  which  might  else  be  as  bewildering 
and  enigmatic  as  maybe  some  centuries  hence  the 
initials  carved  by  idle  schoc^-boys  in  the  year  of 
grace  1851. 

A  bold  scholar  is  he  who  attempts  the  history  of 
Assyria.  Paul  we  know,  and  Cephas  we  know. 
We  possess  in  abundance  authorities  whereby  to 
trace  the  progress  in  arts  and  arms  of  the  daring 
descendants  of  Ishmael ;  but  we  are  mere  gropers 
in  the  dark  when  we  vonture  to  assert  aught  re- 
meeting  Assyria,  her  kings,  customs,  or  policy. 
Of  them  we  remain  in  as  complete  ignorance  as 
we  are  of  the  locale  of  the  so-called  missing  tribes 


(by  whom  missed  is  still  an  open  question).  All 
is  doubt  and  vague  conjecture.  From  Holy  Sciip- 
ture  we  mainly  derive  the  very  slender  information 
we  possess  of  a  people  of  somewhat  marauding 
habits  and  lax  principles,  whose  destinies  were 
swayed  by  a  Sennacherib  and  a  (we  adopt  Mr. 
Vaux's  orthography,  not  always  correct,  by-the- 
bye^  and  this  very  name  he  writes  in  two  different 
ways)  Nebuchadnezzar.  We  should  have  been 
more  chary  in  these  remarks  had  not  their  justice 
received  ample  confirmation  from  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  woik  before  us,  where  such  terms 
conjecture,"  "it  would  appear,"  "it  seems. 


as 


and  many  more,  which  denote  how  little  of  iact 
and  how  much  of  mere  shadowy  inference  exists 
to  guide  the  aunalist — inference  principally  derived 
from  Holy  Writ,  whose  authority  in  matters 
connected  with  mere  history  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  admit.  But  we  must  do  Mr.  Vaux 
the  justice  to  allow  that  he  has  elaborated  ably  and 
well  such  slender  material  as  we  possess  relating  to 
a  comparatively  insiffnificant  episode  in  ethnography. 
And  now,  leaving  the  fixrther  discussion  of  Assyria 
and  its  history  to  the  high  priests  and  head  men  of 
the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  let  us  advert  very  briefly 
to  the  consideration  of  those  difidles  nugce^  the 
cuneiform  characters. 

Visitors  to  the  British  Museum  have  occasionally 
found  of  late  their  passage  barred  by  obstacles  in 
shape  of  sundry  unwieldy  wains,  from  forth  which 
certain  strong-backed  officials  transport  to  cellars, 
for  that  case  made  and  provided,  huge  blocks 
and  masses  of  bricks,  or  other  day  contrivances^ 
unsightly  and  unshapely  to  behold.  Have  the 
trustees  of  the  Museum  been  suddenly — Times  or 
B wider — aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  archite::tural 
delinquencies?  No,  my  good  holiday  folks!  the 
lumbering  vehide  that  stops  yomr  way  is  fraught  with 
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the  memorials  of  days  and  nations  long  since  past 
away.  The  charity-boy  of  Nineveh,  or  the  inmate  of 
some  parochial  union  in  the  mighty  Babylon,  had 
chalked  "  No  Popery  !"  on  the  walls,  or  perohance 
had  inscribed  some  phrase,  pithy,  terse,  and  trite 
expression,  of  an  Inglis*power  hatred  of  the  Jews, 
and  on  us  and  our  wise  ones  devolves  the  sacred  mis- 
sion of  deciphering  such  momentous  hand-writing  on 
the  wall.     And  mis  task  has  been  essayed  without 
elements,  or  rudiments,  or  guide  whatsoever.  Major 
Bawlinson,  whose  profession  assures  us  of  his  pluck, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  his  cunning,  has  boldly 
grappled  with  the  subject    Weaker  and  meaner 
scholars  have  sought  for  steps,  for  some  preliminary 
aid.     The  Greek  translation  on  the  Rosetta-stone, 
where    the    same    name    (Alexander)    occurred 
in  exact  apposition  to  the  Egyptian  character, 
afforded  Young  and  his  collaborateurs  a  due  to  the 
decipherment  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscription.     The 
characters  on  the  ancient  palaces  of  Persepolis,  tri- 
lingual and  tn-lateral,  all  but  find  a  ready  inter- 
preter in  him  acquainted  witli  the  primitive  Zend ; 
bat  spite  of  Major  Rawlinson  and  his  continued 
petitio  prindpii  argument-,  we  still  contend  that  to 
the  cuneiform  character  of  the  Assyrian  tablets  we 
have  as  yet  no  key ;  and  Mr.  Vaux  himself,  whilst 
referring  to  the  theories  of  the  gallant  and  learned 
Major,  leads  us  to  indulge  the  notion  that  he  con- 
siders them,  to  say  llie  least,  as  somewhat  kasardSs. 
However,  we  shall,  ere  long,  know  more  concerning 
the  arrow-headed  or  wedge-formed  character.   The 
consideration  of  the  mystery  is  in  good  hands. 
Lassen  (no  mean  name)  is  on  the  scent ;  and  Wes- 
tergaard,  whose  later  years  have  been  almost  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages of  Persia,  will  shortly  enable  those  ignorant 
m  such  matters  better  to  appreciate  the  lal)our8  of 
Mr.  Vaux,  whilst  they  will  feel  disposed  somewhat 
more  narrowly  to  scrutinise  the  cUims  of  Major 
Bawlinson  to  officiate   as  interpreter  to  Assar- 
adan-pal,  or  Darius  the  son  or  Hystaspes:    we 
may  observe  that  the  former  worthy  may  be  iden- 
tified as  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks.      Yet 
whatever  the  result  of  the  scholar's  research,  or 
whether  it  lead  to  any  result  at  all,  the  learned 
world  will  still  be  ffrateful  to  Mr.  Vaux  for  his 
present  valuable  work.     All  hitherto  known  on  the 
subjects  treated  of  will  be  found  condensed  in  his 
pages,  while  the  graphic  terseness  of  his  style  ren- 
ders interesting  and  agreeable  what  else  might 
appear  to  the  casual  reader  as  somewhat  over 
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I%e  Three  Trials  of  Lo'ide  ;  Sunshine  and  Shadow  ; 
the  Phantasmal  Reproof;  and  other  Short  Poems, 
By  Caldbb  Campbell.  London:  W.  Shoberl, 
Great  Marlborough-street.    1861. 

Ip  depth  of  thought  and  purity  of  diction  be  among 
the  requisites  of  a  poet,  then  most  assuredly  is  Mr. 
Calder  Campbell  entitled  to  wear  the  wreath.  He 
possesses  all  the  classic  fervour  of  Mrs.  Hemans  (of 
whom  he  reminds  us  much),  without  the  display  of 
that  struggle  afler  high -sounding  sentiment  so  para- 
mount in  the  poems  of  this  gifted  authoress.  A 
wholesome,  and,  we  may  add,  a  Christian  spirit 


pervades  the  whole  of  the  graceful  volume  before 
us.  The  smitings  on  the  breast,  the  resting  of  th^ 
head  between  the  hands,  the  oft-repeated  lament 
of  undyinv  mbery,  and  the  various  hallucinations 
so  dear  alike  to  Pharisee  and  poet,  such  utter 
mystery  to  us  of  the  prosaic  school,  are  thoroughly 
scouted  and  ignored  by  Mr.  Campbell.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  a  poem  whose  title  alone 
betrays  that  affectation  from  which  we  have  just 
pronounced  the  bard  so  free,  will  better  illustrate 
our  meaning. 

Mix  with  thy  fellovr-men,  and  gire 

To  others'  griefs  and  cares 
The  sympathy  which  I  give  thee  -^ 

And,  by  assisting  theirs, 
Assistance  win  from  him  whom  Sin 

Obeyeth,  'mid  despairs ! 

Befriend  thy  brother  man,  and  thou 

Shalt  so  thyself  befriend  ; 
Nor  idly  wail  for  idleness, 

But  task  thyself  to  mend 
The  rents  and  tatters  of  thy  soul, 

Before  its  world-works  end ! 

•  •  • 

I  bowed  my  head  In  silent  p^yer — 

I  prayed  tnat  I  might  be 
Mindful  of  others  more  than  self, 

And  so,  by  sympathy, 
Cleanse  my  sinful  heart  of  the  selfishness 

That  made  it  black  to  see. 

I  did  not  pray  that  I  might  die, 

As  I  had  wont  to  pray  ; 
I  pleaded  hard  for  life,  that  I 

Might  make  it,  day  by  day, 
Useful  and  sweet  to  other  men, 

And  bright,  even  in  decay. 

But,  to  our  mind,  the  lavs  that  will  the  most  secure 
the  reader's  favour  are  those,  so  pleasing  and  grace- 
ful, which  commence  the  volume.  We  have  seldom 
read  aught  more  touching  or  displaying  more 
genuine  poetry  than  the  following : — 

The  thoughtful  young  Loide ! 

For  Death  and  Love  have  taught  her  many  thoughts : 
And  parting  tears  will  breed 

Eyer-recurring  dreads.    Among  the  oats 
The  scythe  is  gleaming,  cutting  swathes  of  gold — 
Green  were  those  ears  when  went  her  soldier  hold : 

Her  soldier  brave,  and  bold, 

And  true — ^for,  glancing  on  the  gore-dyed  white 
Of  his  fair  breast,  death-cold, 

Lieth  a  little  tress  of  auburn  bright ; 
And  eren  they  who  rob  the  dead,  aside 
Turn  from  that  sorry  sight,  mute  and  wet-eyed ! 

Here,  but  one  year  ago. 

Where  she  in  nsioned  hopes  and  dreamy  fear 
So  loved  her  love  to  show. 

While  rustling  winds  amid  the  corn-fields  near 
Made  music  sweet — ^here  she  the  story  hears 
That  slays  her  hopes,  but  to  confirm  her  fears ! 

The  mourning  young  Loide ! 

«The  Frenzied  ? "    No !    Grief  did  not  kUl  the  mind  f 
God  helped  her  at  her  need. 

Sending  the  sympathies  of  voices  kind 
That  uttered  no  rebuke,  no  counsel  cold, 
Bui  with  her  wept  and  prayed,  with  kind  cares  manifold. 

She  did  not  die,  LoTde ! 

She  did  not  wed,  she  ne'er  could  lore  again : 
A  widow's  holy  weed 

Upon  her  heart  she  wore ;  but  o'er  her  pain 
She  placed  no  blazon— calling  fplk  to  see 
How  she  lamented  her  virginity ! 
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8be  lired,  oar  Kood  Loide ! 

A  mother  to  the  orphan,  friend  to  ail 
TITho,  in  dear  comfort's  need, 

Cried  for  the  comforter:  no  sclliflh  call 
From  her  own  heart  shut  out  the  piteous  cry 
Of  fellow-sufferers,  as  they  wandered  by. 

Religion  gnrc  her  hope ; 

Not  the  religion  that  forbids  all  glee, 
But  that  which  speeds  to  ope 

Each  innocent  door  that  leaus  to  where  may  be 
The  cheerful  converse  and  the  peaceful  look. 
Music,  and  painting,  and  the  wholesome  book. 

However  much  we  may  admire  this  fresh  proof 
of  Mr.  Campbell's  powers  and  genius — ^and  tiiis  is 
not  the  first  time  that  we  have  rendered  him  due 
justice  in  our  pages — we  wish  he  would  see  fit  in 
fiiture  to  eschew  that  quaint  and  most  odious  con- 
ceit of  ticketing  his  efiusions  as  canzonets,  i*oundc- 
lays,  or  sonnets ;  the  last  denomination  ho  particu- 
larly affects.     If  he  have  observed 

Du  sonnet  les  rigoureuscs  lois, 

why  nottrast  to  his  reader's  discrimination  ?  Tliis 
Dutch-painter  business  is  unworthy  of  him.  We  ■ 
all  know  what  a  sonnet  is,  and  how  diHicult  to ' 
achieve,  and  we  give  him  credit  for  having  dis- 
played much  elegance  in  the  elaboration  of  his 
own,  although  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to  agi*ee 
with  tho  caustic  old  poet  who  avers  t  nat 

Un  sonnet  sans  d^fant  Faut  seul  un  long  pueme. 


On  the  TreaittieniofDeaf/ieM  arising  from  Enlarge^ 
ment  of  the  Tonsih  and  other  diseased  action 
nbouithe Throat.  ByWiLLiAHllABVET.M.ll.C.S.. 
Surgeon  to  tlio  lu>jal  Jufirmary  for  Diseases  of 
the  Ear.    London  :  Eenshaw,  Strand. 

Mr.  IIarvey  is  well -known  to  the  profession  as 
an  intelligent  and  practical  surgeon,  naving  made 
tho  diseases  of  the  car  his  study ;  and  with  a  large 
amount  of  experience  derived  fix>m  a  large  public 


charity,  his  renmrks  are  entitled  to  much  conside- 
ration and  attention  by  both  the  profession  and 
public.  He  states  in  his  interesting  book  upon  that 
very  important  organ,  the  ear,  tliat  deafness,  when 
it  arises  from  enlargement  of  tho  tonsils,  is  not 
benefited  by  their  removal ;  and,  fui*ther,  he 
observes  that  much  constitutional  dinturbance  results 
from  such  proceeding.  He  directs  particular  atten- 
tion to  those  remedies  having  effect  in  removing 
that  debility  of  the  system  which  generally  attends 
these  cases,  placing  more  reliance  upon  them  than 
any  instrumental  interference.  Mr.  Harvey  ob- 
serves that  the  deafness,  whicli  is  a  very  prominent 
symptom,  generally  yields  as  the  health  becomes 
restored.  He  alludes  to  the  various  causes  of  the 
enlai'gement  of  tho  tonsil,  and  thinks  that  the  first 
may  bo  said  to  be  of  a  scrofulous  character,  and 
which  is  mainly  to  be  remedied  by  such  treatment 
as  he  indicates  in  his  book.  Mr.  Harvey  has  en- 
larged upon  the  treatment  of  deafness  generally, 
and  lins  given  proofs  of  its  successful  management 
in  proper  hands ;  and  shows  that  of  late  years  the 
public  have  been  much  at  a  loss  from  this  depart" 
ment  of  tho  healing  art  not  having  a  scientific  in- 
vest iffation.  The  book  altogether  is  ably  and 
clearly  written,  and  we  can  recommend  its  perusal. 
The  chapter  on  tho  loss  of  voice  is  one  which  d^ 
mands  particular  notice.  The  author  states,  *'  that 
the  removal  of  these  bodies  will  produce  a  modi* 
fication  of  the  voice,  I  have  abundant  proof,  but 
what  it  can  have  to  do  with  articulate  speech  I  am 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  perceive.  I  have  at  present, 
under  treatment,  several  patients  whose  voice  has  - 
been  materially  injured  by  this  operation,  and 
whose  blind  credulity  led  them  to  expect  much 
from  it.  In  so  painful  and  distressing  an  affection 
one  cannot  be  surpiised  that  any  measure  holding 
out  a  hope  of  such  speedy  relief  should  be  eagerly 
gi*asped  at.  A  defective  utterance  can  only  be 
relieved  by  good  and  efficient  discipline,  and  not 
by  any  such  operations." 
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ALTERATIONS    IN    THE    POOR-LAW. 


According  to  the  law,  as  it  stood  till  very  re- 
cently, every  parish  or  township  (townshijps  being 
the  same  ns  parishes  for  the  purposes  of  f^oor-law 
administration)  was  bound  to  relieve  any  poor 
person  residing  or  being  within  it,  and  suffering 
from  want.  It  mattered  not  how  such  person 
came  into  or  happened  to  be  in  the  parish,  whether 
as  an  habitual  resident  or  as  a  casual  vagrant 
stranger ;  if  he  were  there,  his  title  to  relief  by 
the  parish  could  not  be  questioned.  If  he  be- 
longed by  settlement  to  the  parish,  or  if  he  had 
no  settlement  elsewhere,  the  parish  was  under 
the  obligation  of  supporting  him  till  he  ceased  to 
be-  destitute  or  quitted  it  If  he  had  a  settlement 
in  another  parish,  and  was  not  a  mere  passing 
vagrant^  he  might  be  removed  thither  under  legal 
process,  by  the  parish  granting  him  relief.  This 
was  the  state  of  the  law  until  1846,  when,  by  an 
Act  passed  in  that  ycjar,  persons  becoming  charge- 
able to  a  parish  in  which  they  had  continually 
resided  for  five  years,  or  who  became  chargeable 
through  temporary  sickness,  or  during  the  first 
twelve  months  of  widowhood,  were  rendered 
irremoveable.  The  classes  of  persons  in  whose 
&vour  this  Act  was  passed  have  since  been  called 
''Irremoveable  Poor,"  although  that  expression 
would  clearly  also  apply  to  other  descriptions  of 
poor  in  the  receipt  of  relief,  viz.,  those  receiving 
relief  in  their  own  parishes,  or  who  have  no 
place  of  settlement 

Previous  to  1847  every  parish  was  bound  to 
relieve,  by  rates  raised  upon  its  inhabitants  in 
respect  of  the  property  occupied  by  them,  all  the 
destitute  poor  within  it  The  Poor-law  Amend- 
ment'^Act  introduced  no  change  in  this  respect 
The  liabilities  of  the  parish  to  maintain  its  poor 
continued  to' be  the  same  after  the  formation  of 
unions  as  it  was  Tiefore.  By  certain  Acts  of  Par- 
liament passed  in  1847  and  1848,  however,  the 
*  irremoveable  poor"  mentioned  in  the  last 
paragraph  ceased  to  be  chargeable  to  the  parish 
in  which  they  resided,  and  became  chargeable  to 
the  entire  union  comprising  such  parish.  The 
effect  was,  that  all  the  parishes  of  a  union  con- 
tributed to  the  maintenance  of  the  **  irremoveable 
poor"  within  it,  in  the  proportions  of  their  expen- 
diture for  th^ir  own  poor. 

The  complaints  against  the  actually  existing  state 
o/  the  law'bave  become  loud  aBd  general ;  and  they 
yoXfe  xvni.— "HO.  cox. 


may  be  stated  as  follows :  Prior  to  1847,  the  obliga- 
tion of  each  parish  to  raise  within  itself  the  required 
funds  for  relieving  the  poor  belonging  to  it 
necessarily  perpetuated  an  inequality  of  burdens 
amongst  different  parishes.  It  was  impossible  to 
distribute  the  destitute  poor  over  the  surface  of 
the  country  for  each  parish  to  have  the  exact 
number  to  support  in  proportion  to  its  means. 
Law  as  well  as  humanity  forbade  such  an  expe- 
dient In  1847  and  1846,  when  the  cost  of  the 
"  irremoveable  poor"  was  cast  upon  the  entire 
union,  the  inequality  of  burdens  was  much*  aggra- 
vated. A  parish  with  a  large  number  of  proper 
or  settled  poor  was  compelled  by  the  legislation 
of  those  years  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the 
"irremoveable  poor"  of  the  union  in  which  it 
was  placed,  in  the  ratio  of  its  previous  burdens. 
The  foremost  complaint  against  this  state  of  the 
law  is,  the  great  discrepancy  between  the  propor- 
tions in  which  the  inhabitants  of  different  town- 
ships are  assessed  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The 
difference  has  been  shown  to  be  greater  in  some 
instances  than  might  be  supposed  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  A  return  presented  to  the 
House  of  Conimons  in  1848  contains  a  list  of 
twenty  parishes  of  the  aggregate  annual  value  of 
27,297/.,  which  were  rated  in  1 847  at  one  farthing 
only  in  the  pound,  and  a  list  of  twenty  other 
parishes  of  the  aggregate  annual  value  of  21,958?., 
which  were  rated  in  the  same  vear  at  '9s.  in  the 
pound  on  the  average;  the  rates  in  the  latter 
being  432  times  greater  than  in  the  former. 

A  second  complaint  is  against  the  system  of 
settlement  and  removal  of  paupers.  Removals,  it 
is  objected,  occasion  great  expense  to  parishes. 
They  are  productive  of  suffering  to  the  poor,  and 
they  interfere  with  the  due  circulation  of  labour, 
by  preventing  the  migration  of  labourers  from 
their  own  parish  to  others  from  which  they  are 
liable  to  be  sent  back  upon  their  becoming  desti- 
tute. Industry  and  enterprise  amongst  the  poor 
are  by  this  means  utterly  crushed.  It  is  also  com- 
plained against  the  law  of  settlement  that  means 
are  resorted  to  in  small  parishes,  or  in-parishes, 
under  the  control  of  only  one  or  few  proprietors, 
to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  settlements.  By  the 
owners  pulling  down  cottages,  or  preventing  new 
ones  from  being  built,  the  labouring  population 
required  for  the  cultivatioli  or  othor  emplo3rment 
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in  Bach  parishes,  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  would 
take  up  their  abode  in  them  if  allowed,  are  com- 
pelled to  live  in  other  and  distant  places.  This  is 
a  hardship  to  the  poor.  The  gain  to  those  parishes 
from  which  they  are  alleged  to  be  driven  is  their 
escapiDg  the  expense  of  relieving  such  poor  if  they 
become  destitute ;  but,  as  this  is  at  the  cost  of  other 
parishes^  the  latter  naturally  complain  of  the  in- 
justice. Another  complaint  agamst  the  law  of 
settlement  is,  the  alleged  preference  given  by  rate- 
payers to  labourers  belonging  to  their  respective 
parishes,  rendering  it  difficult  for  a  labourer  quit- 
ting his  parish  to  get  employment.  PariBhioners 
employ  their  own  poor,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
supporting  them  as  paupers ;  but  a  destitute  stranger 
they  can  remove.  Inferior  labourers  thus  obtain 
employment ;  and  the  state  of  the  law  is  a  pre- 
mium upon  ignorance  and  inefficiency. 

No  one  conversant  with  the  practical  working 
of  the  Poor-law  will  assert  that  these  complaints 
are  altogether  groundless,  but  he  must  be  sensible 
that  their  importance  is  greatly  exaggerated.  They 
rest  upon  a  partial  view  of  the  facts,  and  many 
material  considerations  are  kept  in  the  background. 
In  reference  to  the  first  complaint,  the  inequality 
of  the  pressure  of  pauperism,  the  question  requires 
to  be  more  fully  stated;  for,  in  the  way  in  which  it 
is  generally  put,  the  mere  fact  of  inequality  appears 
to  be  relied  on  as  the  objection.  Inequality  of 
burdens  may  exist  withont  practical  injustice ;  for 
compensation  may  be  fomid  in  collateral  circum- 
stances. With  regard  to  the  occupier,  it  may  be 
generally  observed  that  high  poor's-rates,  provided 
they  do  not  exceed  their  average  amount  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  his  occupation,  cannot 
injuriously  affect  him ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
low  poor's-rates,  provided  they  are  not  lower  than 
sudbi  average,  benefit  him.  Every  tenant  makes 
his  bargain  with  his  landlord  upon  entering  upon 
his  tenancy;  and  one  item  in  the  calculation  of 
both  parties  is  the  amount  of  poor's-rates  regularly 
or  ordinarily  payable  for  the  premises.  This  does 
not  deprive  the  occupier  of  the  desire  to  diminish 
his  rates  during  his  tenancy ;  but  if  he  does  not 
succeed. in  that  object,  he  has  no  fair  cause  of  com- 
plaint so  long  as  they  do  not  exceed  their  average 
amount  The  owners  have  a  juster  ground  of 
complaint  against  unequal  rates ;  yet  even  in  this 
case  the  number  of  righteous  complaints  is  limited. 
Every  owner  who  purchased  property  within  any 
very  recent  period  did  so  subject  to  the  ordinary 
known  pauperism  of  the  parish  in  which  the  pro- 
perty is  situated.  If  the  rates  in  any  such  case 
have  been  increased  through  circumstances  that 
could  not  be  foreseen,  complaints  may  not  be  un- 
grounded; but  if  no  increase  has  token  place,  a 
complaint  against  them  on  account  of  their  amount 
has  no  fairness  in  it  It  is  rather  the  older  pur- 
chasers or  holders  who  may  complain,  with  a 
greater  show  of  justice,  against  inequality  of  paro- 
chial burdens.  Bnt»  even  in  this  case^  it  will  be 
found  that  they  are  not  without  compensation  for 
higher  rates  than  their  property  was  formerly 
subject  to.  An  increase  of  poor's-rates  in  a  parish 
is  generally  accompanied,  if  not  occasioned  by,  an 
increasing  population;  and  with  an  increasing 


population  property,  generally  speaking,  becomes 
more  valuable.  Greater  facility  of  letting  will  in 
such  cases  prevent  rents  from  falling,  notwith- 
standing an  increase  of  poor's-rates.  There  are 
instanoes,  however,  in  which  an  increase  of  rates 
follows  upon  a  decay  of  employment,  which  at 
the  same  time  diminishes  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty to  the  owner ;  and  there  are,  doubtless,  many 
cases  in  which  advaneed  rates  are  not  attended 
with  any  compensation.  Bat  our  proposition  is^ 
that  mere  inequality  of  rates  in  different  town- 
ships is  not  necessarily  in  all  cases  attended  by  a 
loss  to  the  occupier  or  owner;  and  that  neither  of 
them  is  a  sufferer  except  in  certain  classes  of  cases 
only,  which  are  possibly  comparatively  few.  In 
these  remarks,  we  do  not  comprehend  any  unequal 
augmentation  of  rates  occasioned  by  Acts  of  the 
Legislature  similar  to  those  of  1847  and  1848» 
arising  out  of  the  ''irremoveable  poor"  being  made 
a  charge  upon  the  entire  union  from  having  been 
a  (charge  upon  the  parishes  separately.  Any 
inequality  of  rates  established  by  such  means  musty 
in  certain  cases,  prejudice  the  occupier  in  the  first 
instance,  and  subsequently  the  owner. 

The  removal  of  paupers,  which  may  be  said  to 
attend  necessarily  a  system  of  settlement,  produces,, 
unquestionably,  the  effects  imputed  to  it,  although 
in  a  minor  degree  to  what  is  generally  assumed. 
The  proceeding  is  expensive,  but  the  exp^ise  is 
not  altogether  a  useless  one.  The  salutary  opera- 
tion of  the  power  of  removal  in  checking  improper 
demands  for  relief  is  practically  more  ti^  a  com- 
pensation for  the  expenses  attending  its  execution. 
That  such  is  its  operation  is  beyond  dispute.  The 
increase  of  applications  for  relief  amongst  poor 
persons  who  had  resided  five  years  and  upwards 
in  the  same  parish,  and  thereby  become  irremove- 
able  by  the  Act  of  1846,  immediately  afler  the  Act 
was  passed,  is  notorious.  It  is  true  that  the  ex^ 
pense  of  removals  is  one  which  falls  upon  particular 
parishes,  and  that  to  such  parishes  the  outlay,  when 
it  happens,  is  not  unfrequently  extremely  onerous. 
This,  however,  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  admit 
of  a  remedy  by  no  means  involving  any  extensive 
change  in  the  incidence  of  the  burdens  occasioned 
by  the  poor.  The  costs  of  removals  might  be 
paid  by  the  Government  instead  of  the  parishes 
upon  whom  such  charges  fall,  whilst  the  expense 
of  litigating  questions  of  settlement  might  be  much 
reduced  by  a  better  and  cheaper  tribunal  for  their 
decision  being  provided.  That  the  removal  of  the 
poor  occasions  suffering  to  them  cannot  be  denied; 
their  general  dislike  to  being  removed  proves  that 
it  is  not  acceptable.  The  question  rather  is,  whe- 
ther it  is  unnecessarily  so.  The  cases  in  which 
removals  operate  with  the  greatest  hardship  is  that 
of  old  people ;  but  it  cannot  be  politic  to  exempt 
even  them  from  a  law  of  undeniable  utility,  which 
the  practice  of  a  little  prudence  in  their  earlier  life 
would  have  enabled  them  to  escape. 

The  grounds  of  the  allegation  so  often  repeated, 
that  the  power  of  lemoval  renders  the  labourer  un- 
willing to  migrate  from  his  native  parish,  and  thus 
checks  his  industry  and  enterprise,  are  more 
imaginary  than  real  Between  agricultural  dis- 
tricts there  can  be  but  little  intercbange  of  inhabi- 
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taats.  In  such  parishes  there  is  never  room  for 
fresh  labourers,  except  in  the  rarest  cases.  Migra^ 
lion  can  only  take  place  between  the  agricultural 
districts  and  the  towns,  or  manofacturing  districts. 
It  is  a  perversion  of  facts  to  assert  that  there  is  not 
a  perpetual  migration  of  this  description  to  a  very 
large  extent.  The  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  towns  and  the  manufacturing  districts  from 
census  to  census  proves  the  fact.  Between  1811 
and  1'841  the  population  of  Lancashire  and  the 
Weet  Riding  doubled  itself  within  a  very  small 
fraction,  whilst  the  population  of  the  rest  of 
England  and  Wales,  including  other  manufacturing 
districts,  London  and  other  large  cities  and  towns, 
increased  by  only  one-half.  The  professed  object,  or 
one  of  the  professed  objects  of  the  statute  of  1846, 
by  which  the  poor  resident  in  any  parish  for  five 
years  were  rendered  irremoveable  in  case  of  desti* 
tution,  was  to  relieve  the  agricultural  portion  of 
the  country.  But  no  such  relief  could  have  taken 
place  if  the  poor  residing  away  from  their  parishes 
were  not  principally  agricultural  poor.  With 
regard  to  another  complaint,  that  settled  poor 
are  employed  in  preference  to  unsettled  poor,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  in  towns  and  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  this  is  certainly  not  the  fact  It  is 
never  asserted  that  there  the  practice  is  found,  but 
it  is  confined  by  the  allegation  to  the  agricultural 
parishes.  If  it  is  the  practice,  it  CBanot  be  of  any 
very  greeit  extent  In  those  parishes  Aon-settled 
poor  are  not  common,  owing  to  the  panoity  of 
employment  even  for  the  resident  settled  kbonrera ; 
aad  the  mischief,  therefore,  is^  of  compantively 
trifiing  amount 

A  question  of  more  importance,  and  Me  that 
hiks  been  keenly  discussed,  is  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  settlement  upon  the  poor  in  what  are 
called  **  close  parishes/'  or  parishes  bdonging  to 
one  or  few  proprietors.  The  allegation  frequently 
made  is,  that  the  proprietors,  for  the  purpose  of 
obstructing  the  acquisition  of  settl^n^its  in  such 
parishes,  prevent  persons  of  the  labouring  class 
from  residing  in  them,  by  pulling  down  cottages, 
or  by  refusing  to  build  them  \^n  they  mav  be 
wanted.  There  appears,  on  the  first  view  of  the 
question,  to  be  a  strong  and  unopposed  interest  on 
the  part  of  /proprietors  to  act  in  this  manner ; 
but  a  little  reflection  may  satisfy  us  that  there 
is  a  counterbalancing  interest  influencing  ^eir 
conduct  An  owner  of  a  parish  has,  doubtless,  a 
powerful  motive  in  diminishing  the  poor's-rates ; 
and,  moreover,  he  can  efiect  his  object  by  driving 
the  population  into  the  surrounding  parishes.  But 
it  is  manifest  also  that  he  cannot  be  without  the 
motive  of  having  labour  as  efficient  and  cheap  em- 
jdoyed  upon  his  property  as  his  neighbours,  whether 
he  cultivate  it  himself  or  let  it  to  tenants.  By 
driving  the  labouring  population  to  a  distance  hs 
gets  supplied  with  worse,  dearer,  or  inferior 
labour ;  for  a  M)ourer  who  lives  far  firom  his  work  is 
not  so  effective  at  the  same  wages  as  if  he  lived  close 
to  it  This  motive,  if  it  do  not  entirely  neutralise, 
must  very  much  qualify  the  first ;  and  probably  the 
two  interests  operate  and  re-act  upon  each  other  in 
vamits  degrees  in  different  diirtrictB  of  the  country. 

I^  a  bltte4K>ok  of  the  past  year,  containing 


several  reports  of  very  different  merit  to  the  Poor- 
law  Board,  by  gentlemen  acting  under  instructions 
from  the  late  President,  Mr.  Charles  BuUer,  there 
is  <Mxe  from  Mr.  Weale,  an  Assistant  Poor-law 
Oommissioner,  bearing  upon  the  present  question 
much  more  directly  than  any  of  the  others.  Mr. 
Weale  endeavoured  to  probe  the  subject  to  the 
bottom  by  a  well-adapted  and  searching  inquiry, 
but  which,  in  our  opinion,  was  limited  to  too  small 
an  area  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  Taking  the 
county  of  Bedford,  he  obtained  the  requisite  rele- 
vant information  from  every  parish  in  it  It 
appears  from  his  report  that  there  are  133 
parishes  in  the  county,  and  that  twenty-five,  or 
not  quite  one-fifth  of  them,  are  "  close  parishes."  It 
further  appears  that  the  average  expenditure  for 
the  entire  county  for  the  poor  during  the  year 
which  ended  on  the  25th  of  March,  1848,  was  at 
the  rate  of  Is.  lOfd.  in  the  pound  upon  the  value 
of  the  property,  according  to  its  assessment  to  the 
property -tax,  which,  upon  the  whole,  furnishes  the 
nearest  approximation  to  the  relative  as  well  as  the 
aggregate  real  value  of  the  different  parishes.  It 
also  appears  that  the  average  expenditure  for  the 
twenty-five  "close  parishes"  during  the  same 
period  was  at  the  rate  of  Is.  8Jd.  in  the  pound 
upon  the  value  of  such  parishes,  according  to  the 
same  assessment 

If  Mr.  Weale*s  report  is  to  be  relied  upon,  and  its 
accuracy  does  not  appear  to  be  open  to  question,  a 
very  important  fact  is  established  as  regards  die 
comity  of  Bedford.'    Although  the  motive  for  ex- 
pelling the  population  from  "  clese  parishes"  has 
been  in  full  operation  for  generations,  its  effect  has 
been  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  poor  belonging  to 
such  parishes  twopence  in  the  pound  only,  or  about  an 
eleventh  below  liie  average  cost  of  the  poor  of  the 
entire  county.    If  the  same  result  had  been  oh-* 
tained  from  a  similar  exact  inquiry  extending  over 
several  counties  in  different  parts  of  England,  it 
would  have  at  once  settled  thequestion.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible diat  circumstances  connected  with  the  county  of 
Bedford,  such  as  the  land  being  mostly  in  the  handft 
of  large  proprietors,  Ac.,  may  prevent  it  from  pre- 
senting a  fair  average  illustration  of  the  operation  of 
"  close  parishes.''    A  small  area,  which  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  subject  to  special  influences,  was  not  the 
best  for  the  late  President  to  have  selected  for  the 
inquiry.    In  the  meantime,  however,  until  informa- 
tion is  obtained  from  a  greater  number,  and  more 
extensive  districts,  we  may  safely  infer  that  if  the 
owners  of  property  in  the  county  of  Bedford  have 
expelled  labourers  from  their  estates,  they  have 
not  succeeded  in  their  imputed  object  of  reducing 
their  poor's-rates.    In  a  question  of  such  practical 
importance    to   themselves  as  dealing  VHth  the 
labouring  population  on  their  property,  lifore  or 
less  contributing  to  its  value,  it  is  probable  they 
long  ago  discovered,  if  they  ever  thought  other- 
wise, that  the  expulsion  of  labourers  from  the  land 
which  requires  their  labour  for  its  cultivation  is 
not,  in  the  long  run,  a  profitable  course.    Oases 
may  happen,  and  undoubtedly  do  happen  even  in 
Bedfordshire,  in  which  tiie  expulsion  of  the  labom^- 
I  ing  poor  from  an  estate  may  be  an  advantage  U> 
the  owner :  but  they  mast  be  comparatively  few 
*  z2 
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in  that  county,  otherwise  the  average  expenditure 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  '^close  pariBhes"  would 
be  mnterinlly  lower  than  in  other  parishes.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  in  all  the  reports  to  the 
Poor-law  Board  contained  in  the  blue-book  re- 
ferred to,  the  subject  is  not  treated  with  the  prac- 
tical accuracy  of  Mr.  Weale.  The  only  other 
report  showing  a  searching  investigation  to  have 
been  attempted  by  the  reporter  is  that  of  Mr. 
Pigott.  The  latter  apparently  shows  a  much 
greater  difference  between  the  burdens  of  "close" 
and  other  parishes  than  Mr.  Weale;  but  his 
calculations  are  vitiated  by  tlie  assumption 
that  the  relative  value  of  parishes,  a  material 
element  in  the  question,  may  be  expressed  by  their 
rateable  value,  fixed  and  ascertained  by  themselves 
for  parochial  purposes,  which  is  notoriously  not 
the  case.  In  the  remaining  reports  there  is  little 
but  reference  to  particular  cases,  or  vague  state- 
ments, of  no  great  service  in  determining  so  diffi- 
cult a  problem. 

It  is  unnecessary  on  this  occasion  to  observe 
upon  minor  objections  urged  against  the  existing* 
state  of  the  law.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  have 
pointed  out  the  more  leading  ones  of  unequal 
pressure  of  pauperism,  and  of  the  evils  imputed  to 
the  system  of  settlement  and  removals,  and  to 
show  that  these  objections  are  not  only  exag- 
gerated, but  that  there  are  compensations  for  the 
.alleged  injurious  operation  of  the  law,  frequently, 
if  not  entirely,  overlooked.  A  vague  and  general- 
idea  has  chained  possession  of  the  public  mind  of 
the  necessity  of  a  further  Poor-law  reform;  not, 
however,  in  the  direction  which  we  have  indicated, 
for  the  object  of  eradicating  habits  and  asso- 
ciations of  pauperism  from  amongst  the  indigent 
class,  but  for  procuring  a  fresh  arrangement  of  the 
burdens  of  the  ratepayers.  It  is  tq  one  of  the 
more  popular  plans  of  reform  to  which  we  shall 
confine  our  remaining  observations. 

The  interests  of  heavily-rated  parishes  have  led 
to  the  suggestion  of  extending  the  area  of  rating, 
.so  that  their  own  burdens  may  be  reduced  to  the 
average  of  those  of  a  larger  district  The  interests 
of  landlords  have  led  them  to  adopt  a  similar  sug- 
gestion, together  with  that  of  rating  personal  pro- 
perty in  addition  to  real  property,  now  solely 
liable  to  the  support  of  the  poor.  But  in  order  to 
render  the  rates  raised  upon  personal  property, 
which  is  not  equally  spread  over  the  country,  but 
is  congested  in  masses  in  particular  localities, 
available  to  ease  the  rated  landed  property  of  the 
kingdom,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  area  of  rating  to 
be  extended  to  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 
There  is  but  one  step  from  this  proposition  to  that 
of  the  Government  Treasury  furnishing  the  funds 
required  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  and  this  is  a 
favourite  project  with  many,  whose  interests  or 
ignorance  blind  them  to  the  necessary  effects  that 
must  result  from  it. 

The  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  was  successful 
from  its  bringing  into  play  against  applicants  for 
relief  the  direct  pecuniary  interests  of  the  rate- 
payers of  the  parish  to  which  applicants  belonged. 
The  motive  actuating  ratepayers  collectively  is  the 
all-powerful  one  of  immediate  saving  to  their 


pockets.  If  any  other  leading  or  durable  principle 
is  looked  for  as  influencing  the  proceedings  of 
their  representatives,  boards  of  guardians,  it  will 
be  in  vain.  The  force  of  this  ruling  motive  has 
been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  struggle  between 
boards  of  guardians  and  the  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioners respecting  the  observance  of  such  of  their 
recommendations  as  relate  to  the  future  rather  than 
the  immediate  advantages  of  the  parish. 

Now  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  distinction  of 
parishes  was  abolished,  that  the  poor  were  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  the  entire  country,  and  that 
the  means  required  for  their  support  were  sup- 
plied from  the  CSonsolidated  Fund;  what  would  be 
the  consequences? 

It  is  alleged  by  those  who  regard  with  favour 
such  a  scheme  of  Poor-law  government  that  the 
ratepayers,  and,  of  course,  their  representatives,  the 
board  of  guardians,  if  the  latter  still  possessed  the 
management  of  relief,  would  continue  to  have  the 
same  interest  in  the  lowest  possible  expenditure 
about  the  poor  as  they  now  have ;  and  that  the 
mere  difference  of  the  means  raised  for  relieving 
destitution  being  paid  to  the  Government  tax- 
gatherer  instead  of  the  parochial  rate-collector  in 
the  first  instance,  could  not  lessen  the  permanent 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  contributors  to  economise 
the  fund.  If  this  reasoning  were  true,  objections 
to  national  rating  would  not  be  heard. 

But  if  the  administration  of  relief  remained  with 
the  ratepayers  of  localities,  which  we  will  assume 
for  the  present  would  be  the  case,  motives  must 
inevitably  operate  with  them  widely  differing  from 
those  to  which  we  owe  the  reduction  of  pauperism 
since  1834.  The  struggle  against  the  claims  of 
indigence  would  forthwith  cease.  With  their 
present  desire  to  serve  their  constituents,  guardians 
do  not  fail  to  complain  of  the  trouble  attending  the 
investigation  of  claims  to  relief;  and  they  find  the 
task  disagreeable  and  invidious,  and  one  requiring 
time  and  attention.  .  Every  shilling,  however, 
which  is  now  refused  to  a  claimant  is  a  shilling 
gained  to  their  constituents ;  but  under  the  pro- 
posed system  the  latter  would  gain  so  small  a 
fraction  of  the  shilling  as  to  render  it  utterly 
worthless  to  contend  for.  All  motives,  under  cir- 
cumstances so  unfavourable  to  economy,  for  exa- 
mining or  resisting  demands  upon  the  relief'fund 
must  be  annihilated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  at- 
tention of  ratepayers  would  be  directed  to  other 
applications  of  the  fund  than  that  of  a  parsimo- 
nious expenditure  in  relief.  They  would  wish  to 
obtain,  as  large  a  share  as  possible  of  it  for  the 
advantage  of  their  parish  and  their  own  personal 
benefit.  Relief  in  aid  of  wages,  to  a  great  extent, 
would  immediately  ^ring  up.  The  more  relief  given 
with  that  object,  the  more  would  the  parish  profit  for 
a  time.  The.  advantage  accruing  to  employers  in 
any  locality  in  paying  wages  out  of  a  public  fund 
would  quickly  displace  wages  by  relief.  The  im- 
mediate profit  of  the  employer,  arising  from  all 
but  gratuitous  labour,  would  supersede  any  consi- 
deration for  saving  the  general  taxation  of  the 
country,  to  which  his  own  contributions  would  be 
infinitely  small  compared  with  his  gains.  So  long 
as  a  heath,  or  bog,  or  waste,  was  unredaiined  in 
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the  vicinity,  its  cultivation  would  be  profitable 
under  such  circumstances ;  and,  under  the  pretence 
of  employing  the  poor,  all  kinds  of  private  specu- 
lations would  be  set  on  foot,  and  prosecuted  with 
the  greatest  avidity.  One  of  the  main  objects  of 
socialism  would  be  obtained,  that  of  providing,  at 
the  public  cost,  employment  for  every  one  capable 
of  labour.  The  application  of  the  relief-fund  to 
the  payment  of  ^vages  would  not,  however,  be  its 
only  misappropriation ;  the  smaller  tradesmen 
dealing  in  the  more  essential  articles  of  consump- 
tion or  coarser  luxuries  would  reap  a  harvest 
from  the  increased  employment  going  on  around 
them,  and  would  require  from  the  guardians 
higher  and  higher  relief  for  the  poor  spend- 
ing it  amongst  them.  Officers  would  be  con- 
sidered necessary  for  managing  the  poor,  which 
are  not  now  dreamt  of  by  ratepayers,  paying  for 
everything  directly  out  of  their  own  pockets.  But 
if  salaries  were  paid  from  a  general  fund,  provi- 
sion would  be  made  for  nuiny  an  unoccupied  pa- 
rishioner having  an  interest  with  the  guardians  or 
their  constituents.  Jobbing  would  be  at  its  height, 
and  would  extend  to  all  classes  in  every  locality ; 
and  DO  artifice  or  stratagem  would  be  left  untried 
to  mislead  the  Government  into  grants  from  the 
general  fund,  intended  for  private  gain.  Before 
many  years — ^perhaps  we  may  say  before  many 
months — we  should  find  ourselves  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  taxes,  in  the  place  of  poor*B-rates, 
bidding  fair  to  rival  the  greatest  of  all  our  national 
outgoings,  the  interest  of  the  debt  To  illustrate 
the  truth  of  our  observations,  we  may  appeal  to  the 
two  great  recent  experiments  of  the  distribution 
of  a  general  public  fund  under  the  direction  of 
local  interests — the  Temporary  Relief  Act  in  Ire- 
land, and  tlie  national  workshops  in  France. 

Some  of  the  supporters  of  the  scheme  of  national 
rating,  sensible  to  the  fatal  consequences  which 
must  accompany  an  administration  in  unions  by 
boards  of  guardians  as  at  present  constituted,  pro- 
pose to  regulate  their  proceedings  as  regards  the 
expenditure  of  the  relief-fund  by  stringent  rules, 
emanating  from  the  Government  or  central  board 
of  management.  Others,  again,  propose  to  modify 
boards  of  guardians  by  the  admixture  of  Govern- 
ment officers  as  paid  chairmen;  and  other  per- 
sons propose  to  supersede  the  guardians  altogether 
by  an  administrative  organisation  proceeding  from, 
and  entirely  under  the  direction  of.  the  Govern- 
ment These  proposals  at  once  admit  the  unfitness 
of  boards  of  guardians,  owing  to  their  bias,  to 
distribute  a  general  fund.  The  fi»tprop33il  is 
based  on  the  prospect  or  hope  that  the  operation 
of  their  interests  can  be  checked  by  positive 
regulation ;  the  others  rest  upon  the  more  practical 
view  of  obstructing  or  preventing  their  interests 
from  operating  at  all. 


Regulations  such  as  suggested,  unless  enforced 
administi'atively  by  some  superintending  authority, 
would,  under  the  circumstances,  be  simply  nugatory 
and  valueless ;  and  to  enforce  their  observance  a 
very  numerous  body  of  Government  officers  would 
be  required  to  be  perpetually  on  the  watch.  The 
proposal  is  really  the  same  as  that  of  partially  or 
wholly  superseding  the  board  of  guardians  by  an 
extensive  system  of  centralisation.  The  question 
then  arises  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  central  ad- 
ministration undertaking  the  transaction  of  such 
business  as  the  administration  of  pauper  relief. 

We  believe  that  such  an  administration  would 
be  found  impossible.  No  public  officer,  whatever 
might  be  his  address  in  transacting  business,  his 
moral  courage,  temper,  or  forbearance,  could  suc- 
cessfully administer  poor  relief  in  any  part  of 
England  from  a  fund  not  raised  in  the  locality. 
His  office,  from  the  very  reason  of  its  creation, 
would  be  directly  opposed  to  the  immediate  interest 
of  the  ratepayers.  He  would  be  called  upon  to 
resist  the  poor,  supported  in  their  claims  upon  the 
relief- fund  by  every  employer  in  the  vicinity  inte- 
rested in  obtaining  cheap  labour,  by  a  system  of 
eking  out  wages  by  relief.  He  would  have  to 
oppose  all  the  jobbers  united  in  his  district  bent 
on  personally  benefiting  from  the  fund,  and  to 
which  he  would  be  the  sole  obstacle.  He  would  be 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the 
locality,  naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  advocating 
the  views  of  the  inhabitants.  The  responsibility 
of  the  miscarriages  of  his  administration  would 
be  unbearable,  for  every  &ilure  would  be  indus- 
triously and  unscrupulously  turned  against  him, 
and  imputed  to  incapacity,  negligence,  and  want  of 
feeling  for  the  poor.  His  subordinate  officers, 
necessarily  connected  with  the  vicinity  from  their 
required  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants,  would, 
from  local  interests  and  prejudices,  be  at  work  to 
imdermine  him.  Against  such  an  extensive  and 
powerful  opposition  he  could  not  possibly  retain 
his  position.  His  situation  could  not  be  compared 
with  the  Government  officers  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom  at  present  engaged  in  assisting  the 
central  Poor-law  authority  in  administering  the 
law;  for  the  poor,  the  mass  of  ratepayers,  and 
the  better  informed  classes,  have  no  direct  or  per- 
manent interest  against  such  supervision,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  have  strong  motives  for  supporting  it 

The  foregoing  unanswerable. reasons  show  that 
a  general  fund  cannot  be  dtstribn^  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  without  abuses'*  which  must  rapidly 
consume  the  resources  of  the  eountry ;  and,  with 
such  a  prospect  of  its  results,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  Legislature  will  sanction  its  adoption,  for 
curing,  at  most,  a  few  comparatively  insignificant 
evils. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
mori&on's    discovery. 


Week  afler  week  paased,  and  the  bank  robbery 
remained  an  impenetrable  mystery  to  all  save 
Ludoyicko,  and,  so  far  as  Morison  could  observe,  it 
was  a  mystery  even  to  him.  Ludovicko  used 
every  effort,  so  far  as  appearances  went,  to  detect 
the  burglars,  but  without  success ;  and  it  was  set 
down  as  a  proof  that  the  theft  had  been  accom- 
plished with  more  than  ordinary  skill,  seeing  that 
the  perpetrators  had  contrived  to  elude  his  vigi- 
lance. He  often  gave  business-directions  connected 
with  the  matter  to  Morison  to  execute;  but  his 
manner,  neither  in  word  nor  gesture,  gave  the 
slightest  indication  of  suspicion,  and  this,  joined 
with  his  general  friendly  bearing,  so  lulled  the 
nephew  that  in  process  of  time  he  ceased  having 
any  strong  fears  r^^ding  the  dark  transactions  in 
which  he  had  been  so  seriously  involved.  His 
hoard  remained  untouched,  partly  from  a  dread 
that  he  might  not  be  able  to  pass  the  money 
undetected,  and  partly  because  Ludovicko  now 
allowed  him  a  larger  salary.  Still  he  was  not 
without  misgivings  that,  altliough  his  crime  might 
not  be  discovered  in  Paulton,  he  was  in  the  hands 
of  Wainright  and  his  accomplices ;  and  he  often 
trembled  as  he  read  the  placards  in  the  streets,  and 
the  advertisements  in  the  newspapers,  offering 
large  rewards  for  the  detection  of  the  robbery,  and 
holding  out  a  free  pardon  to  all  except  those 
actually  engaged  in  the  commission  of  the  crime. 
Other  bills  in  the  streets  he  had  observed  to  dis- 
appear quickly ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  these 
ominous  announcements  were  for  ever  to  darken 
the  walls,  and  hurl  their  threatenings  at  him  from 
every  corner;  and  turn  his  eye  how  it  might 
over  the  broad  expanse  of  the  county  paper,  the 
Death's  head  and  cross-bone  advertisement  of 
*'  Bank  Eobbery"  always  arrested  his  attention  and 
conjured  up  dread  and  dismay.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  which  time  and  experience  will  not 
reconcile  us.  Penitents  have  worn  shirts  of  spiked 
steel  till  they  could  not  live  without  them ;  and  so 
William  Morison,  by  dint  of  being  frequently 
alarmed,  and  as  frequently  alarmed  without  cause, 
began  to  get  bold,  and  if  he  could  not  quench  the 
smouldering  fire  within,  he  could,  without  much 
difficulty,  look  at  the  world  with  a  face  as  brazen 
a3  ever. 

One  afternoon,  while  in  the  office  alone,  he  was 
surprised  at  receiving  a  visit  from  his  foster- 
mother,  Mrs.  Turner.  The  old  woman  called  him 
her  son,  and  was  greatly  delighted  at  seeing  him ; 
but  Morison  did  not  by  any  means  reciprocate  the 
cordialitv. 

"  That  will  do,  now,  old  one,"  said  he,  shaking 
himself  free  from  an  embrace. 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  that  way,  Willy — I  do  not 
like  it,"  answered  the  woman  as  softly  as  her  rough 
nature  would  permit. 


"  It  is  not  what  you  like,  but  what  I  like !  60 
and  earesB  your  own  son." 

**  I  never  ean  like  him  as  I  do  you,  Willy ;  you 
know  I  always  called  you  Gentleman  Willy,  and 
him  Labouring  Ned." 

'^  Aye ;  well,  your  prophecy  is  not  likely  to  turn 
out  true ;  but  I  like  you  for  not  caring  about  him." 

"  Has  he  done  you  any  ill  T 

"  No ;  I  should  not  allow  him  to  do  that,  but  I 
hate  him  notwithstanding.  However,  it's  a  long 
story,  and  as  I  am  rather  busy  just  now  you  had 
better  come  back  some  other  time." 

•*  Do  not  ask  me  to  go  away,  Willy ;  I  have  newH^' 
for  you." 

"  Have  yon,  indeed  ?  Your  hen  has  had  chickens, 
I  suppose ;  or  you  have  got  your  shoes  soled ;  or 
something  of  that  kind,  I  daresay  I" 

"  No,  ihe  news  concern  you." 

"  Well,  out  with  them,  will  you?' 

"  You  would  not  speak  to  me  that  way,  Willy, 
if  you  knew  what  I  have  done  for  you." 

"^ow,  that  will  do ;  it*s  the  old  story  that  every 
nurse  cackles  about  If  you  did  dandle  me  more 
than  your  own  brat,  were  you  not  paid  for  it? 
And  was  it  not  a  matter  of  business,  wherein  you 
did  a  certain  thing  for  money,  and  not  love  T 

"  Do  not  vex  me,  Willy,  or  you  will  make  me 
sorry  that  I  have  done  anything  for  you,  and  make 
me  go  away  without  telling  you  what  brought  me 
to  Paulton.  I  assure  you  it  concerns  yourself, 
not  me." 

"  Well,  how  often  am  I  to  aak  yon  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it  ?  Perhaps  you  want  to  sell  your 
information,  as  you  did  your  nursing." 

"  Willy,  I  do  not  deserve  this  at  your  hand — 
indeed  I  do  not  I  have  brought  a  paper  that  will 
tell  you  all  about  your  father  and  mother." 

"  Why  4id  you  not  tell  me  that  before  ?  Give 
it  to  me.  Let  me  see :  '  These  are  to  certify  that 
on  this  22nd  day  of  August,  18 — ,  I  married  God- 
frey Graham,  residing  in  the  parish  of  Paulton,  to 
Mary  Morison,  spinster,  residing  in  the  parish  of 

.     Witness  my  hand,  subscribed  before  these 

witnesses,   Ludovicko  Grant  and  William  Reid, 

indwellers  in  said  parish  of  ,     Jobs  Adamb, 

V.D.M.,  Kilbadie.'  Woman !  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  this  is  the  certificate  of  the  marriage  of  my 
father  and  mother  ?" 

"  I  do ;  Mary  Morison  was  your  mother's  name, 
but  she  always  passed  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Mori- 
son, as  she  told  me  that  her  husband  could  not 
acknowledge  her  on  accoimt  of  his  father;  and 
then,  when  his  father  died  and  he  became  a  rich 
man,  he  was  ashamed  to  let  people  know  that  he 
had  married  a  poor  wife.  Your  mother  took  this 
so  much  to  heart  that  she  lost  her  reason.  She 
often  told  me  that  she  thought  her  head  would  go 
wrong,  and  that  some  day  she  would  trust  me  with 
a  paper  that  would  be  of  use  to  her  baby.  This 
was  the  paper ;  ani  she  told  me  further  that  she 
thought  that  neither  her  husband  nor  her  cousin 
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might  be  disposed  to  do  justice  to  you,  and  that»  as 
I  valued  a  hereafter,  I  should  keep  this  till  yon 
came  of  age,  and  give  it  to  yourself  and  nobody 
else.  Now,  Willy,  say  if  I  have  not  done  you  a 
good  turn  !" 

"  Of  course  you  have ;  but  there  is  no  use  Wowing 
your  own  trumpet." 

"  Willy,  I  am  poor." 

"  Does  your  son  not  help  you  ?" 

"  He  allowed  me  to  draw  half  of  his  pay,  and  till 
last  month  I  got  two  pounds  every  month ;  but  the 
£hip  has  not  been  heard  of  for  some  time,  and  the 
owner  will  not  give  me  any  more  for  fear  that 
4Bome  accident  may  have  happened.  If  Ned,  poor 
fellow !  could  have  helped  me,  I  should  not  have 
wanted." 

"  Well,  there*8  half-a-crown  for  you." 

"  Half-a-crown  !  Willy,  I  have  helped  to  make 
jou  rich ;  and  is  that  all  you  offer  me  ?  It  is  not 
«even  that  it  is  little,  but  it  shows  you  to  be  cold- 
hearted." 

"  Make  me  rich !  How  should  this  make  me 
rich  ?" 

'*  I  am  sure  of  it  from  the  way  your  mother 
^poke,  and  from  the  way  that  Mr.  Grant  asked 
for  your  mother's  papers,  and  from  the  questions 
he  put  to  me  if  I  knew  myself,  or  ever  had  told 
^ou,  about  your  father  being  a  rich  man.  If  you 
Are  Godfrey  Graham's  son,  why  should  not  you  be 
in  Craigallan,  instead  of  his  brother  ?  I  have  often 
thought  of  that,  Willy." 

''I  daresay  you  have;  but  it  is  all  nonsense. 
Now,  take  your  half-crown,  if  you  are  for  it,  and 
^o  away.   My  uncle  may  come  and  catch  you  here." 

**  I  am  sick,  and  not  able  to  work  as  I  used  to 
do.  When  you  are  rich  will  you  help  me  then, 
Willy  ?  Say  that  you  will,  and  do  not  make  me 
tinhappy." 

"  Well,  if  your  son  does  not  cast  up  I  may." 

"  W^illy,"  replied  the  woman,  reddening  with 
.anger,  "  you  have  lain  in  my  bosom,  and  you  know 
not  what  a  woman  feels  who  has  brought  up  a 
<:hild.  I  love  you,  Willy — I  could  lay  down  my 
life  for  you.  But  love  not  returned  changes  to  hate, 
And  you  may  yet  repent  of  this.  Take  care  I — ^you 
do  not  know  me !  If  you  drive  me  to  it,  I  may  do 
-something  that  may  make  you  repent  that  ever 
^ou  were  born  I" 

"  You  have  forgot  your  half-crown,"  bawled  the 
foster-son,  as  the  mother  indignantly  walked  to  the 
-door.  The  only  answer  was  a  scowl,  fierce  and 
penetrating,  as  if  the  hatred  of  ages  had  been  con- 
centrated in  its  envenomed  look. 

'*  Who  ever  heard  of  a  beggar  refusing  half-a- 
<jrown  ?"  soliloquised  the  young  cast-away,  as  he 
pocketed  the  coin.  "  It's  as  safe  in  my  custody  as 
in  hers.  This  document  well-nigh  turns  my  brain ; 
but  it  would  not  do  to  have  allowed  the  old  hag  to 
see  that  her  discovery  elated  me.  I  am  Godfrey 
Graham's  son,  then,  and  not  the  son  of  some  un- 
known person,  who  once  having  had  money  lost 
it.  I  am  related  to  pretty  saucy  Miss  Graham, 
too  there's  a  go !  Let  me  see  her  put  on  any 
more  of  her  airs  now  to  me,  her  cousin.  And  really 
I  do  not  see,  as  the  old  woman  said,  why  I  should 
not  have  some  slice  off  Craigallan.    John  Graliam's 


succession  was  always  a  mystery  to  everybody :  it 
is  equally  a  mystery  how  my  uncle,  as  he  has 
hitherto  called  himself,  should  so  suddenly  have 
become  Graham's  factor  and  confidential  adviser ; 
they  used  to  be  sworn  foes.  Hang  me  if  there  be 
not  nefariousness  in  the  whole  business !  Ludo- 
vicko  is  a  thorough  rogue,  Graham  is  another; 
but  I  shall  be  at  the  bottom.  I  shall  proclaim  to 
the  whole  world  that  I  am  William  Graham.  By 
jingo,  it  sounds  well !  But  no,"  and  hero  a  dark 
flash  came  across  the  hitherto  uplifted  and  san- 
guine countenance,  "  that  cursed  robbery  will 
prevent  me  from  doing  anything !  Oh,  if  Wain- 
right,  and  Cfepperas,  and  all  his  crew  were  only  in 
perdition,  or  sunk  in  the  lowest  sea,  or  hanged,  or 
some  way  off  the  earth,  I  might  have  peace ;  but 
as  long  as  these  ruffians  are  unslaughtered  there  is 
a  chance  of  their  coming  back  upon  me.  I  have 
read  in  the  Newgate  Calendar  of  people  who  lent 
themselves  to  crime  being  tortured  all  their  lives 
by  threats  from  such  miscreants.  Oh,  why  should 
I,  connected  as  I  now  find  myself  to  be  with  such 
a  family  and  such  a  property,  why  should  I,  for 
the  sake  of  this  infernal  gold,  have  bartered  my 
liberty  for  life  ?  I  shivered  when  I  first  heard  its 
cursed  jingle ;  and  something  told  me  that  no  good 
would  come  of  it.  What  demon  took  possession 
of  this  withered  hypocrite,  that  she  did  not  long 
ere  this  tell  me  of  the  certificate?  I'm  sure  she 
has  seen  me  often  enough.  Beward  her ! — a  stake 
and  an  old  tar-barrel  would  be  her  best  reward ! 
But  I  am  feverish  and  hot,  and  must  go  out  to  the 
air ;  or  the  heat  of  this  confounded  office  will  kill 
me. 

So  saying,  the  newly-discovered  branch  of  the 
Craigallan  stock  called  on  Bankin,  who  had  just 
come  in,  to  look  afler  the  office,  and  then  sallied 
forth  to  cool  his  scorched  brain.  He  shunned  aU 
town  acquaintances,  and  made  direct  for  the  fields. 
Without  intending  it,  he  took  the  Craigallan  road ; 
and  having  found  himself  in  that  path,  he  deter- 
mined on  viewing  what  he  considered  ought  to 
have  been  his  patrimonial  inheritance.  He  did 
not  attempt  entering  by  the  principal  gateway, 
but  stopped  at  the  footpath  leading  to  the  rustic 
bridge  across  the  water,  which  has  already  been 
described.  Seeing  no  one  in  the  gardens,  he  boldly 
fiung  open  the  style  at  the  entrance,  and,  crossing 
the  bridge,  "  was  .in  the  territory  of  his  fathers," 
as  he  mentally  remarked.  He  paced  up  and  down 
the  walks,  but  without  venturing  to  come  within 
sight  of  the  castle  windows,  and  amused  himself 
by  whistling,  singing,  and  breaking  branches  off 
the  trees  with  his  stick.  Sarah's  dog,  Oscar,  came 
up,  and  not  relishing  the  intruder  or  his  occupa- 
tion, barked  at  him  furiously,  and,  keeping  close  to 
the  charge,  forced  him  to  commence  a  retreat 
Hearing  the  noise  of  the  dog,  Sarah,  who  had  just 
quitted  the  house,  came  running  up,  and  ordered 
Oscar  back.  The  animal  obeyed  reluctantly,  and, 
crouching  at  his  mistress's  feet,  gave  a  low  growl, 
and  contented  himself  with  showing  his  teeth 
during  the  remainder  of  the  interview. 

"If  you  wish  to  go  to  the  castle,  sir,**  said 
Sarah,  "  that  walk  will  take  you  up  to  the  side  door. 
I  am  sorry  that  the  dog  has  annoyed  you." 
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"  I  am  not  going  to  the  castle,  ma*am/*  replied 
Moriflon,  awkwardly.  "  I  merely  stepped  in  to  see 
the  garden." 

"  You  are  quite  welcome^  air.  Mr.  Graham 
does  not  object  to  respectable  persons  seeing  the 
grounds," 

Sarah  made  a  slight  reverence,  and  was  about 
to  go  away  when  Mrs.  Graham  made  her  appear- 
ance. The  old  leaven  was  in  her,  and  she  eyed 
the  stranger  hardly. 

'*Why  do  you  not  introduce  the  gentleman, 
Sarah?  I  saw  you  speaking  to  him,"  said  the 
mother,  with  a  spice  of  the  ancient  hauteur. 

*  I  do  not  know  him,"  replied  Sarah ;  for  in  the 
sense  of  not  being  acquainted  she  did  not  know 
Morison ;  and  although  she  had,  she  too  well  knew 
her  mother's  ideas  of  caste  to  introduce  any  one  of 
plebeian  character. 

**  I  came  in  to  see  the  gardens,  madam,"  inter- 
posed Morison,  making  a  most  vile  attempt  at  a 
polite  bow. 

"Mr.  Graham,"  replied  the  lady,  "in  common 
with  other  proprietors,  makes  the  public  welcome 
to  enter  his  grounds ;  but  there  are  times  for  their 
admission,  and,  certainly,  propriety  would  dictate 
that  at  this  stage  of  the  evening  the  owners  of  the 
property  might  be  allowed  the  use  of  their  own 
domains  in  privacy." 

**  I  may  not,  perhaps,  be  right,  Mrs.  Graham,  but 
the  fact  is  that  having,  in  the  way  of  business, 
much  to  do  of  late  with  Craigallan,  and  reading 
many  papers  and  deeds  connected  with  it,  I 
thought  I  should  like  to  see  the  place.  I  saw  no- 
body in  the  gardens  when  I  came  in,  and  I  thought 
that  if  I  did  see  any  one  they  might  not  object  to 
me,  considering  the  near  relation  in  which  I  stand." 

"  What  is  your  name,  pray,  sir  ?' 

"  Morison,  madam — William  Morison,  nephew 
of  Mr.  Ludovicko  Grant" 

Despite  an  anticipation  of  something  wrong,  and 
the  caution  incident  to  a  cold,  reflecting  disposition, 
Mrs.  Graham  could  not  suppress  a  start  at  this 
intimation.  Recovering  herself,  however,  she  said 
that  she  was  sorry  she  did  not  think  of  asking  his 
name  sooner.  Sarah,  who  thought  this  was  a  pre- 
lude to  a  storm,  put  in  her  word  mediatorially,  and 
begged  that  the  gentleman  might  be  allowed  to 
continue  his  walk. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  her  daughter;  "I  had  no  other 
intention.  If  you  w^ll  accompany  us,  Mr.  Mori- 
son, we  will  show  you  all  that  is  worth  seeing 
about  the  place.    Are  you  fond  of  flowers,  sir?" 

"Rather,"  said  Morison  unconsciously,  whose 
natural  boorishness  was  so  enhanced  by  his  novel 
situation  that  Mrs.  Graham's  suavity  made  him 
look  more  of  the  booby  than  her  stiffness  had 
previously  done. 

The  lady  plucked  some  flowers  and  handed 
them  to  him,  and  in  acknowledgment  he  made  a 
scraping  bow,  striking  his  foot  to  the  ground  much 
as  a  racer  puts  down  his  fore-leg. 

"  Sarah,"  continued  Mrs.  Graham,  "  there  is  a 
pretty  rose-bush  in  that  comer — ^hand  one  to  Mr. 
Morison,  please." 

Sarah  look  out  her  scissors,  cut  a  large  rose,  and 


holding  down  her  eyes^  and  with  her  face  as  little 
averted  as  civility  would  permit,  but  yet  dis- 
tinctly diagonal  in  its  position,  she  presented  the 
flower. 

"  I  think  more  of  this  than  all  the  rest,"  said  the 
recipient  with  a  showman  leer,  and  gallantly  placed 
it  in  his  button-hole.  Sarah  immediately  assumed  a 
look  of  colder  reserve  than  she  had  yet  put  on,  and 
took  her  position  so  that  her  mother  should  stand 
and  walk  between  her  and  a  party  whose  manner 
was  momently  becoming  more  and  more  disagree- 
able. 

The  party  moved  on,  and  a  short  extension  of 
their  walk  would  have  brought  tbem  in  front  of 
the  windows.  "  You  must  excuse  us,  Mr.  Mori- 
son," resumed  Mrs.  Graham,  "for  not  asking  vou 
into  the  castle  to-night.  Mr.  Graham  is  in  bad 
health,  and  is  so  very  nervous  that  the  sight  of  a 
stranger  would  put  him  completely  out  of  sorts ; 
but  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  any  time  that  you 
may  come  out  with  your  uncle.  I  think  you  said 
Mr.  Grant  was  your  uncle  ?** 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  said  so,  and  he  passes  as  such ; 
but  I  have  got  information  that  that  is  not  our 
exact  relation  to  each  other." 

He  looked  liard  at  the  lady  as  he  said  these 
words;  but,  most  thoroughly  on  her  guard,  she 
betrayed  no  emotion  this  time,  and,  indeed,  heard 
the  remark  as  if  she  heard  it  not  Glibly  ban- 
ning the  conversation  again,  she  led  the  party  to  the 
back  of  the  casUe.  "I  do  not  know  if  you  are 
fond  of  antiquities,  Mr.  Morison,  but  this  is  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  castle ;  and  as  you  were 
saying  that  you  have  been  examining  ancient 
papers  connected  with  the  property,  perhaps  this 
portion  will  interest  you  most" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  replied  Morison^ 
"  but  some  modem  document  connected  with  the 
property  interested  me  most"  And  here  agaii> 
he  looked  hard ;  but  his  words  produced  as  little 
impression  as  water  on  the  solid  marble. 

"I  always  thought  that  you  legal  gentlemen 
liked  old  parchments  best,"  answered  she. 

"So  we  do;  but  when  new  ones  change  the 
destination  of  property,  we  reckon  them  most 
valuable." 

Mrs.  Graham  bit  her  lip  at  this  sally,  but  she 
was  not  to  be  caught  "  This  tower,"  she  remarked^ 
"is  very  old;  certainly,  three  or  four  hundred 
years  older  than  the  rest  It  is  a  pity  that  the  ori- 
ginal owners  should  have  forfeited  such  a  fine  old 
place  for  rebellion." 

"  Very,"  added  Morison,  laconically. 

They  now  walked  towards  the  rustic  bridge- 
Mrs.  Graham  laid  the  tips  of  three  fingers  on  the 
extended  palm  of  the  young  lawyer,  who  looked 
for  a  similar  compliment  from  her  daughter ;  bu4 
Sarah  contented  herself  with  a  formal  curtsey,, 
and  so  the  audience  terminated,  Oscar  doing  the 
retiring  honours  in  the  shape  of  a  loud  bark. 

"  I  hope  that  young  man  will  not  come  back 
again,  mother,"  said  Sarah. 

"  Do  you  not  approve  of  him  ?* 

"  No ;  I  neither  like  him  nor  his  uncle.  The 
one  is  a  crafty,  hypocritical  fellow,  and  the  othes 
an  awkward,  impertinent  coxcomb  I" 
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"Sarah,  these  are  very  strong  words,  and  I 
thought  yon  preferred  the  society  of  people  in  the 
middle  and  lower  ranks." 

"  So  I  do,  if  they  are  intelligent,  well-behaved 
persons.  But  that  young  man  stares  as  no  plough- 
man would  do ;  and  I  only  trust  that,  if  he  is  to 
be  here  with  his  uncle,  I  may  be  out  of  the  way. 
I  scarcely  can  be  civil  to  either  I" 

"  Child,  you  must  do  as  your  father  and  I  think 
fit ;  or,  if  you  will  have  reasons  for  everything,  as 
you  sometimes  say,  know  this,  that  for  some  time 
back  the  property  has  been  badly  managed,  and 
we  have  had  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  this  Mr. 
Grant  Livingston,  our  former  agent,  is  getting 
old  and  stupid.  Grant  is  putting  us  on  many 
ways  for  improving  the  estate ;  and  as  his  exertions 
will  make  the  property  more  valuable  to  you 
when  you  get  it,  you  at  least  should  not  cast  out 
with  him." 

"  If  I  am  to  obtain  more  property  at  the  cost  of 
associating  with  Grant  and  his  nephew,  I  had 
rather  be  as  I  aio.  Livingston  is  a  nice  old  man, 
and  I  was  always  fond  of  him.  By  the  way,  we 
used  to  send  him  his  strawberries  at  this  time. 
Had  we  not  better  tell  Martha  to  look  after 
them?** 

"  No,  not  yet  I  shall  see  about  them  myself. 
I  want  to  speak  to  your  father  for  a  few  minutes. 
Go  up  to  your  room  just  now,  and  I  will  let  you 
know  when  supper  is  ready." 

Mrs.  Graham  wrote  that  night  to  Ludovicko. 


CHAITER  XXVII. 

LUDOYICKO'S  DIPLOMACY. 

Elated  by  these  floral  honours,  Morison  did  not 
go  directly  home,  preferring  regalement  in  Mrs. 
Findlay's,  by  way  of  qualifying  the  excitement  of 
the  day.  Strange  are  the  usages  of  tipplers !  When 
cold,  Uiey  drink  to  get  heat — ^when  hot,  they  drink 
to  become  cool ;  when  melancholy,  they  drink  for 
exhiliration — when  elated,  they  drink  for  depres- 
sion ;  when  hungry,  they  drink  to  be  filled,  and 
when  dyspeptic,  they  drink  for  appetite.  However 
situated,  drink,  drink  is  ever  the  resort !  Neither 
Morison  nor  any  of  his  associates  were  drunkards ; 
but  they  loved  society,  and  the  kind  of  intercourse 
that  suited  them  could  only  be  found  in  connexion 
with  the  gratification  of  artificial  thirst;  and  so 
far  they  were  the  victims  of  circumstances,  for  as 
yet  the  temperance  reformation  had  not  com- 
menced. The  usual  clique  had  assembled  for  the 
evening,  and  were  cracking  their  jokes  over  their 
nut-brown  ale,  when  Morison  made  his  appear- 
ance. As  might  have  been  expected,  the  changed 
position  of  Ludovicko  in  regard  to  the  Craigallan 
family  came  in  for  a  share  of  discussion;  and 
Bankin  chuckled  greatly  at  the  fulfilment  of  his 
frequent  prophecies,  that  Ludovicko  would  in  time 
maintain  his  position  with  John  Graham. 

"  The  truth  is,"  said  Rankin  to  his  friend  Jones, 
"  the  estate  has  been  running  to  seed.  Livingston 
is  a  good-for-nothing  creature ;  but  even  if  he  had 
been  clever,  they  never  consulted  him.  Now, 
Grant  told  me  that,  when  he  undertook  the  agency, 


he  stipulated  that  full  power  should  be  given  him 
to  overturn  and  alter  when  he  thought  fit." 

"  That  I  know  to  my  experience,"  replied 
Jones;  "for  he  has  been  tuniing  my  accounts 
topsy-turvy.    I  don't  half  like  it" 

"  Never  mind,"  said  his  ally,  patronisingly, 
"  you  have  a  friend  at  court  I  have  but  to  say 
the  word  to  Grant,  and  he  will  do  anything. 
Bless  you,  sir,  he  consults  me  confidentially  on 
everything  I  Catch  him  speaking  to  Morison  on 
any  of  these  points  I" 

"  I  want  no  screening,  Mr.  Rankin,"  replied 
Jones,  tartly,  "  I  keep  my  books  by  double 
entry,  and  defy  any  examination." 

"  Maybe ;  but  Ludovicko  has  a  lynx  eye,  and 
things  that  would  escape  other  people  would  be 
detected  by  him  in  a  moment.  If  there  be  the 
least  flaw  in  your  accounts,  look  out  for,  squalls. 
— ^Hillo,  who  have  we  here  ?" 

The  interrogation  was  caused  by  the  entrance 
of  Morison,  who,  ever  since  the  establishment  of 
confidential  communication  between  Ludovicko 
and  Rankin,  had  been  regarded  with  coolness  by 
the  clerk  fraternity. 

"  Where  do  you  think  I  have  been,  Rankin?*' 

«  Don't  know." 

"  At  Craigallan." 

"Well,  what  about  it?" 

"  Do  you  see  these  flowers  ?* 

"  We  are  not  blind." 

**  These  I  got  from  the  old  lady,  and  this  rose 
from  the  young  one." 

*'  Bosh  I" 

''  It's  not  bosh  !  As  my  uncle  now  liappens  to 
be  the  family  agent,  I  thought  I  might  look  in 
upon  thom  as  constituents ;  and  mighty  glad  were 
tliey  see  to  me,  and  asked  me  back  again." 

•*  Well,  you'll  see  what  your  uncle  will  have  to 
say  to  that  kind  of  work." 

"  I  am  not  afraid.  Oh,  it  is  a  glorious  things 
blood !  If  any  of  you  fellows,  now,  had  gone  out,, 
you  would  have  been  ejected  to  a  certainty." 

"  We  are  quite  contented  with  our  blood ; 
and,  as  we  think  very  little  of  your  blood,  you 
had  better  throw  your  company  away  on  those 
who  will  put  a  higher  value  on  it  I"  retorted 
Rankin. 

"  Is  not  this  a  public-house,  you  impudent 
rascal  T  cried  Morison. 

"  Yes ;  but  not  a  public  room,  seeing  that  we 
hired  this  apartment  for  our  own  special  accom- 
modation." Saying  this,  Rankin  deliberately  rang 
the  bell.  "  Mrs.  Findlay,  we  bargained  for  this 
room  being  private;  show  Mr.  Morison  inta 
another." 

The  bully  looked  daggers,  but  walked  out,  and 
took  his  potations  in  another  place.  Prolonging 
these  rather  late,  he  was  much  behind  his  usual 
hour  in  going  home ;  and  on.  proceeding  thither 
was  sharply  rebuked  by  Ludovicko. 

"  I  have  told  you  again  and  again,  William, 
that  I  will  not  tolerate  these  continued  irregu- 
larities." 

"  You  have  no  right,  sir,  to  tell  me  anything 
again  and  again  I"  said  the  nephew  fiercely. 

''  Boy,  you  are  intoxicated ;  go  up-stairs  to  bed  I 
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In  the  morning  I  will  fipeak  to  you,  when  yon  are 
capable  of  being  spoken  to  !*' 

**  I  drank  on  purpose,  in  order  that  I  might  have 
the  necessary  courage  to  brave  you,  I  know  you, 
sir  r 

Policy  will  fight  piatolfl  any  day.  Of  the  two 
belligerent  parties  one  was  young,  the  other  in 
middle-life ;  the  one  was  rash,  the  other  cautious ; 
and  now,  to  crown  the  discrepancy,  one  had  supped 
on  wine,  the  other  on  bread  and  water.  It  was 
easy  to  see  where  the  vantage  lay. 

"William,  don't  be  foolish.  Tell  me,  calmly, 
why  you  think  it  necessary  to  make  a  sot  of  your- 
aelf  in  order  to  brave  me.  You  have  some  chance 
of  making  something  of  me  by  rational  be- 
haviour; but  none  by  bluster.  What  do  you 
complain  of?" 

**  You  never  told  me  that  I  was  Grodfrey  Gra- 
ham's son  r  replied  the  youth  bluntly. 

That's  roughlv  out,  thought  Ludovicko  to 
himself.  But  wine  in,  wit  out ;  I'll  pump  him 
dry  ere  I  have  done  with  him.  And  the  good 
man  set  about  his  task  with  a  face  beaming  with 
all  the  benevolence  of  Howard. 

**  M^hat  use  would  it  have  been  to  have  told  you 
that  ?" 

"It  w^ould  have  enabled  me  to  have  held  a 
higher  position  in  society,  instead  of  sneaking 
through  life  as  your  clerk,  with  even  Rankin 
Above  me  I" 

"  Well,  William,  and  seeing  your  incapacity  for 
rising  by  professional  ability,  and  that  you  had  no 
fortune,  would  it  not  have  been  better  for  you  to 
have  been  a  clerk  in  name  and  reality,  than  have 
the  reputation  of  being  a  gentleman  and  yet  only 
a  clerk,  and  having  your  relations  looking  down 
on  you,  your  equals  sneering  at  you,  and  even 
your  very  inferiors  despising  you  ?" 

"  No  fortune,  you  say  !  If,  as  I  can  prove,  I  am 
the  son  of  Godfrey  Graham  and  Mary  Morison, 
lawfully  married,  why  should  not  I  be  the  owner 
of  Craigallan,  instead  of  a  humbug  like  John 
Graham  ?" 

"  If  you  can  prove  all  that,  there  might  be  some- 
thing in  what  your  say." 

"  Prove,  sir  ?  there  is  no  fear  of  that !  I  have  got 
hold  of  a  document  which  you  could  never  get, 
with  all  your  ingenuity — aye,  and  bullying,  too  I" 
"You  have  got  the  marriage-certificate  from 
your  old  nurse.  Turner,  I  suppose  ?  I  saw  her 
in  town  to-day ;  and  as  she  is  always  ready  in 
asking  money,  I  expected  an  application  ae  usual, 
but  she  turned  her  face  the  other  way,  and  tried  to 
avoid  me.  I  was  sure  the  movement  betokened 
something.  As  to  the  certificate,  much  good  may 
it  do  vou  T' 

"  If  it  was  not  to  do  me  good,  why  were  you 
BO  anxious  to  get  it  ?" 

"For  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  do  you 
service,"  replied  the  uncle.  "  But  circumstances 
have  since  transpired  which  render  the  certificate 
of  no  value;  and  knowing  these,  I  thought  it  better 
not  to  acquaint  you  with  a  matter  which  could 
only  vex  you  without  doing  any  good." 
"  This  is  all  pretence,  to  lull  me  over." 
^'  Well,  state  your  claims." 


''This  certificate  is  legally  drawn  out,  and  shows 
that  my  parents  were  duly  married." 

"Does  it?"  asked  Luaovicko  ironically.  "In 
the  first  place,  look  at  the  date ;  instead  of  being 
1801,  it  was  originally  1810,  and  has  been  bo 
altered  aa  to  destroy  its  credibility." 

"  But  tlie  witnesses  remain !" 

"Do  they?"  was  Ludovicko's  next  ironical 
query.  "The  minister  fellow  was,  and  still  is, 
mad — that  is  to  say,  if  he  is  alive ;  the  other  wit- 
ness is  positively  dead ;  so  that  you  have  only  one 
living  intelligent  witness  to  bear  testimony,  and 
he  is  myself.  The  whole  affair  was  a  school-boy 
trick  of  my  own.  Both  parties  knew  distinctly  at 
the  time  that  it  was  a  sham,  and  no  one  was  deceived 
but  the  poor  fool  who  pretended  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  and  who  was  so  absent  that  he  com- 
mitted the  blunder  in  dating  the  certificate,  which 
he  has  so  clumsily  tried  to  repair.  There  was  no 
proclamation  of  banns,  the  parties  never  passed 
as  man  and  wife.  Your  mother  never  took  Mr. 
Graham's  name,  but  kept  her  owti.  No  scrap  or 
letter  could  be  found  where  he  called  her  his  wife, 
or  even  promised  to  marry  her,  and  therefore 
your  claim  is  worse  than  nothing.  I  tried  every- 
thing at  the  time,  but  could  adduce  no  tangible 
evidence ;  and  I  did  my  utmost  with  your  father 
on  his  death-bed,  but  to  no  purpose.  John  Gra- 
ham takes  possession  as  the  nearest  of  kin.  Pos- 
session is  nine-tenths  of  the  law ;  and  supposing 
you  were  to  take  him  before  the  Courts,  he  would 
throw  the  onus  on  you,  and  demand  proof  of  your 
title." 

"  I  know  my  mother  thought  herself  married," 
replied  Morison,  somewhat  cbapfallen. 

"  I  know  she  did,"  answered  the  uncle.  "  But, 
poor  thing !  she  went  wrong  in  her  mind,  and  so 
her  statements  went  for  nothing ;  but,  supposing 
she  had  been  sane,  we  have  her  testimony  only  at 
second-hand,  tlirough  an  old  gossippiug  nurse." 

"  But  if  my  claim  be  not  exactly  legal,  surely 
I  have  some  hold  on  the  Grahams,  and  they  ought 
to  assist  me  one  way  or  another." 

"  Now  you  are  coming  to  your  right  mind ;  and 
if  you  keep  up  tliat  moderation  in  tone,  I  shall 
befriend  you.  Seeing  from  the  beginning  that 
you  had  no  chance,  I  adopted  you  as  my  nephew, 
and  meant  that  you  should  take  a  leading  hand  in 
my  business.  How  you  have  answered  my  expec- 
tations I  leave  your  own  conscience  to  say ;  but 
I  am  willing  to  forget  and  forgive,  provided  you 
turn  over  a  new  leaf.  I  never  told  your  history 
to  the  Grahams  till  the  other  week ;  for  you  know 
that  previously  I  was  not  on  good  terms  with 
them.  I  urged  on  them  the  necessity  of  acknow- 
ledging you,  and  they  agreed  that  you  might  visit 
on  a  friendly  footing;  but  as  your  relationship 
was  not  of  a  decided  character,  they  thought  it 
would  be  better  that  that  should  be  kept  private, 
as  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  prying  of  curious 
people.  To  give  colour  to  the  intimacy  which 
they  are  willing  to  maintain,  it  was  arranged  that, 
under  me,  you  should  be  the  agent  for  the  estates ; 
and  as  you  are  aware  that  we  have  already. quite 
enough  to  do  in  the  office,  this  is  the  expiration 
of  Rankin  having  apparently  received  the  upper 
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derkBbip.  The  Graigallan  fiictorshtp  will  be  very 
much  a  boBiness  in  itself,  and  I  wish  the  usual 
office- work  to  go  on  in  ita  own  routine." 

"  Doee  the  girl,  Miae  Graham  I  mean,  know  of 
my  real  name?" 

'*  No,  she  is  the  only  one  of  the  family  that  does 
not  know." 

*  I  thought  as  much,  from  her  haughty  beha- 
viour.'* 

**  Haughty  behaviour !  'Sdeath,  sir  I  have  you 
been  at  Craigallan  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  saw  Mrs.  Graham  and  her  daughter." 

"Did  you  make  any  allusions  to  that  confounded 
discovery  you  have  been  making  so  much  of?" 

"  I  threw  out  hints  which  the  old  lady  would  be 
at  no  loss  to  understand,"  replied  the  nephew 
proudly. 

"It  was  most  imprudent  in  you,  William — 
suicidal  to  yourself,  and  vaost  dangerous  to  me. 
Here  have  I  been  labouring  for  weeks  past  to  esta- 
blish a  connexion  for  you,  and  set  you  up  in  life,  and 
you  come  forward  in  your  usual  headstrong  way  and 
put  your  foot  through  my  web  before  it  was  well 
put  together.  The  Grahams  are  very  proud 
people,  and  have  only  come  to  me  in  stress  of 
weather.  All  has  hitherto  gone  on  smoothly,  till 
you  mako  your  appearance,  and  ten  to  one  that 
your  hints  and  blind  parables  will  not  only  have 
disgusted  them  at  you,  but  sent  me  to  Coventry 
besides." 

"You  are  quite  mistaken,  uncle.  Mrs.  Graham 
received  me  most  graciously,  and  asked  me  to  call 
with  yon  the  first  time  yo\i  visited  them," 

"  But  you  said  something  about  the  daughter  ?" 

*'  Yes,  she  was  saucy ;  but  then  you  told  me  that 
she  did  not  know  who  I  was." 

"  Neither  does  she ;  but  her  good  opinion  is  worth 
cultivating.  She  has  the  entire  control  of  her 
frttier,  and  may  be  the  heiress  if  she  lives.  Besides, 
William,  nobody  is  to  be  despised  or  unnecessarily 
made  an  enemy  of.  Bnt  it  is  getting  late ;  go  to 
bed,  think  over  these  things  seriously.  I  shall 
make  you  sub-factor  of  Craigallan.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  your  recovering  yourself. 
Shun  all  low  associates  and  low  practices,  and  keep 
up  a  dignity  compatible  with  your  new  position. 
Good  night." 

The  two  relatives  separated.  When  the  door 
was  closed,  Ludovicko  smiled  grimly.  "  I  never," 
said  he,  "  use  sharp  tools  when  blunt  ones  will  serve 
the  purpose.  I  have  put  down  the  boy  just  now — 
it  were  well  for  him  if  he  keep  down ;  for  I  have 
that  behind,  should  emergency  require  it,  that  will 
settle  him  effectually.  But  the  snail  must  keep  his 
place.  He  has  lately  been  crawling,  and  crawling 
upwards ;  let  him  advance  one  step  further,  and  I 
dash  him  down  for  ever.  The  meshes  thicken 
bravely,  and  I  am  all  the  better  pleased.  I  gambol 
with  difficulties.  I  love  intrigue — it  sharpens  one*s 
invention ;  and  the  more  that  my  opponents  in- 
crease in  number  and  in  skill,  the  more  signally 
will  I  baffle  them.  But  Graham's  wife  must  be 
seen  to ;  she  may  be  alarmed  at  Morison's  advances, 
jqid  mav  overrate  his  hints.  I  shall  see  her  to- 
morrow."  And  so  Ludovicko  laid  his  head  on  a 
*  guilty  pillow%" 


Next  morning  early  the  lawyer  was  at  Craig- 
allan, and  after  breakfast  received  an  audience  with 
Mrs.  Graham,  who  acknowledged  herself  as  being 
alarmed  about  Morison.  Ludovicko  explained 
how  matters  stood,  and  assured  her  that  there  was 
no  cause  for  alarm,  but  urged  co-operation  in  the 
scheme  he  had  devised,  on  the  ground  that,  if  the 
story  of  Morison's  birth  w^ere  noised  abroad, 
plenty  of  witnesses  of  the  marriage  might  cast  up. 
The  lady  saw  the  force  of  the  objection,  and  pro- 
mised the  most  ample  assistance  in  the  development 
of  the  plot. 

"  It  will,  however,  be  a  little  difficult  to  manage. 
Mr.  Graham's  mind  is  sinking  rapidly,  and  his 
memory  is  very  much  impaired  ;  he  is  continually 
talking  to  himself,  and  I  am  afraid  that  some  day 
he  will  be  saying  too  much  before  my  daughter, 
who  is  very  sharp,  and,  as  she  is  tight-laced  in 
such  affiiirs,  she  would  be  a  very  awkward  confi- 
dant. Over  her  father  she  has  the  most  thorough 
control,  and  would  think  nothing  of  making  him 
give  up  the  whole  thing,  and  go  and  live  in  a  cottage 
with  poverty  and  virtue,  as  she  would  say." 

"  Is  the  girl  so  great  a  fool  ?"  inquired  Ludo- 
vicko, with  a  troubled  countenance. 

"  She  is,  indeed !" 

"  That  is  very  annoying ;  for  Morison  is  a  bull- 
horned  fellow,  and  if  he  were  finding  anything  out 
he  might  go  to  extremity  before  I  could  apply  the 
break.  Is  there  any  chance  of  him  and  your 
daughter  drawing  together  T 

"  I  shall  do  what  I  can,  but  I  am  afraid  there  is 
very  little  chance.  Morison  is  a  rude  fellow; 
Sarah  has  been  well  brought  up,  and  is  the  lady 
both  by  nature  and  education,  and  I  know  that 
already  she  does  not  like  him.  Still,  she  has  high 
Botioiigiof  duty,  and,  were  the  worst  coming  to  the 
worst,  she  would  make  a  great  sacrifice,  if  she 
thought  it  would  be  the  means  of  saving  her  father 
and  me." 

"  Has  she  any  other  attachment  ?"  inquired 
Ludovicko. 

"  None.  There  was  something  between  her  and  a 
surgeon-lad  who  was  with  Fitzgibbon,  but  I  dare- 
say it  is  all  over  now,  and,  being  a  childish  indis- 
cretion, she  would  probably  be  ashamed  of  it  now." 

"It  IB  of  little  consequence,  although  it  were 
otherwise;  the  ship  in  which  the  young  man 
sailed  has  not  been  heard  of  for  a  long  time,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  lost." 

"So  much  the  better,"  answered  the  meek 
mother.  "  I  shall  exert  myself  with  the  cub-heir. 
He  has  parts,  although  terribly  uncultivated ;  but  I 
may  make  something  of  him — indeed,  I  must  make 
something  of  him,  for,  since  he  has  discovered  his 
birth,  the  ground  is  not  safe  beneath  our  feet,  and 
I  shall  not  rest  till  I  see  them  man  and  wife. 
Morison  would  soon  become,  if  he  be  not  already, 
enamoured  of  Sarah ;  and  if  she  "acquired  proper 
influence  over  him,  the  storm  might  burst  harm- 
lessly, if  ever  it  burst  at  all." 

"  That  is  exactly  my  idea,"  answered  Ludovicko. 
"I  intend  making  Morison  my  heir — your  daughter 
will  be  yours;  and  we  are  only,  during  ourlivei, 
taking  the  use  of  what  will  be  theirs  when  we  are 
gone.    It  is  a  mere  family  arrangement,  such  as 
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we  might  be  commended  for,  instead  of  being 
censured.  The  young  people  might  go  through 
the  money  quick  enough,  and  it's  only  parental 
duty  on  our  part  to  look  after  them.  Does  this 
approve  itself  to  your  conscience,  madam  ?  It  is 
always  well  for  interest  and  duty  to  go  hand-iu- 
hand." 

"  We'll  not  moralise,  sir,  but  certainly  you  have 
represented  the  transaction  in  the  fairest  light  in 
which  it  can  be  viewed." 

Mutually  despising,  mutually  fearing,  and  yet 
obliged  mutually  to  trust  each  other,  the  confede- 
rates in  their  tarn  prepared  to  separate,  each  pro- 
ceeding to  fulfil  their  dark  mission  by  design  redo- 
lent of  mischief,  machination  and  fraud.  As  if  in 
strange  contrast  with  their  crooked  misdeeds,  the 
rich,  mellow  voice  of  Sarah  was  heard  carolling  in 
the  drawing-room;  as  they  passed  towards  the 
door.  Like  the  lark,  her  song  seemed  to  be  as- 
cending to  the  **  gates  of  morning,"  and  to  proceed 
from  a  freer,  happier,  and  more  healthful  being 
than  belonged  to  mere  earth.  The  clear  tones  fell 
in  such  varied  cadence  on  the  ear  of  the  mother 
that  momentarily  her  heart  smote  her  for  the  share 
she  was  about  to  take  in  victimising  one  so  inno- 
cent and  gifted. 

"  Sarah  sings  well,"  said  she. 

"  Does  she?"  sneered  Ludovicko,  who  knew  and 
cared  so  much  for  music  that  had  an  angel  flung 
from  heaven  his  golden  harp,  the  lawyer  would 
have  melted  the  gold  into  coin,  and  tied  up  receipts 
with  the  strings. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

REJECTED     ADDRESSES. 

When  one  lies  down  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  it  is 
instructive  to  observe  how  the  water  in  the  middle 
of  the  cliannel  sweeps  along,  while  at  the  sides 
the  fluid  collects  in  small  bays,  and  is  scarcely  en- 
dowed with  locomotion.  The  phenomenon  might 
represent  the  world,  the  mid-channel  waters 
being  the  sons  of  bustle  and  progress,  while  the 
still  waters  would  stand  for  the  quiet,  the  medita- 
tive and  unobtrusive.  The  subject  also  illustrates 
the  course  of  this  history.  The  tracking  of  the 
rogues  who  figure  in  it  has  absorbed  so  much 
attention  that  we  have  been  apt  to  overlook  the 
virtuous  altogether ;  and  this  decidedly  more  from 
necessity  than  choice,  for  vice  is  generally  active 
while  virtue  is  passive.  The  vicious  in  the  central 
stream  hurry  on  with  resistless  impetuosity,  and  if 
followed  at  all  must  be  pursued  at  the  time ;  but 
still  the  very  displacement  of  waters  at  one  point 
affects  the  most  staid  in  another,  and  as  motion 
advances,  the  staid  or  virtuous  portions  are  agi- 
tated ;  anon  they  swim  round,  and  then  by  degrees 
are  drawn  into  the  vortex,  and  hurled  down  among 
angry  elements  until  all  commingle  with  the  sea. 
Rare  it  is  that  the  good  escape  unscathed  such 
communion  with  the  bad ;  for  how  many  men  have 
said  "  Peac3 !  peace !"  and  with  every  mtention  of 
being  at  peace  with  all  mankind,  and  yet,  by  the 
slowest  of  slow  advancement,  have,  without  desir- 
ing it,  nay,  in  spite  of  resisting  it,  been  drawn  into 
^he  centripetal  cauldron  of  controversy,  strife,  and 


war,  and  been  changed  from  men  to  demons !  It 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  peraon  of  more 
pacific  disposition  than  Sarah  Graham ;  yet  by  no 
act  of  her  own  she  is  nearing  a  whirlpool,  and  as 
she  approaches  the  deceitful  gorge  she  becomes  in- 
timately involved  in  the  course  of  the  events  which 
we  have  been  narrating,  and  must  therefore  be 
now  taken  up  as  a  party  in  the  fierce  game  of  strife 
and  intrigue  that  falls  to  be  played  out. 

Sarah  Graham  continued  true  to  Edward  Turner. 
She  loved  him  with  her  whole  heart;  and  it  is 
no  little  thing  in  human  affection  when  the 
whole  capacity  of  the  mind  is  filled  up  and  satis- 
fied. There  is  a  love  which  extends  only  to  the 
intellect  of  the  loved  one,  some  peculiarity  in  per- 
son repelling  entire  devotedness ;  there  is  another 
love,  animal  in  its  nature,  which  regards  the  skin, 
and  goes  no  farther;  and  there  is  a  third  love  where 
mind  and  body  are  admired  and  doated  on,  but 
where  temper  chills  the  admirer.  Entire  lovd 
takes  in  all,  mind,  body,  temper — casket  as  well  as 
jewel  being  idolised.  This  was  the  love  of  Sarah 
Graham.  Married  people  may  think  it  transcen- 
dental ;  but  some  of  Uiem,  if  faithful  in  tracing  back 
their  own  emotions,  might  possibly  be  able  to  recal 
such  feelings ;  for,  most  undoubtedly,  roma&ce  and 
tragedy  have  no  monopoly  of  them.  Occult  love, 
however,  is  a  dangerous  and  expanding  principle. 
Your  heavy,  soft,  matter-of-course  personages,  who 
love  and  marry  under  the  eye  of  fathers,  mothers, 
uncles,  and  aunts,  what  do  they  know  of  real  affec- 
tion ?  Their  faith  has  never  been  tried ;  they  are 
harbour  pleasure-boats,  painted  and  adorned  fov 
regattas  on  canals,  but  not  fitted  for  rolling  or 
being  rolled  on  the  billows  of  the  open  sea.  The 
maiden  who,  in  good  and  bad  report,  cleavea  to  a 
true  man,  embarks  on  a  great  and  noble  enterprise ; 
and  she  vrill  gain  her  end  as  surely  as  the  storm- 
tossed  mariner  will  gain  his  port,  who,  despite 
wind  and  wave,  keeps  his  brow  resolutely  bent  on 
the  pole-star — ^but,  observe,  not  more  surely  in  the 
one  case  than  the  other;  for,  as  many  gallant 
vessels  have  perished  in  such  attempts,  so  many 
high-souled  maidens  may  also  lay  their  account  to 
disaster.  Lovers  and  ships  have  alike  been  lost, 
and  risks  must  be  encountered  by  both.  But  risks 
are  not  worth  running  except  under  certain  circum- 
stances. A  sailor  is  not  warranted  in  launching  a 
skiff  in  a  boiling  sea,  and  a  maiden  is  not  justified 
in  hazarding  the  contents  of  a  Birmingham  work- 
box  on  any  but  a  true  man ;  and  be  it  remembered 
that  a  poor  man  is  no  more  a  true  man  than  a  rich 
man  is  necessarily  a  muf. 

The  rank  is  but  the  guioea  atamp-^ 
The  man's  the  gold,  for  a'  that 

The  rank  condemns  the  indigent  as  much  as 
the  affluent  pretender;  therefore  let  no  mamma 
frown  upon  this  tale  and  reckon  it  improper  for 
her  daughter,  and  let  no  miss  presume  from  it  to 
fall  in  love  with  every  shoeblack  that  crosses  her 
path ;  for  as  history  is  philosoj^y  teaching  by  ex- 
amples, such  would  not  be  the  lesson  fairly 
deducible  from  our  pages.  We  poor  novel-manu- 
facturers must  do  a  great  deal  for  contrast,  but  our 
moral  must  not  on  t£at  account  be  misconstrued ; 
and  again,  therefore,  and  once  foir  all,  we  repeat 
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<liat  love  like  Sarah  Graham's  should  be  reserved 
for  true  men  only,  and  such  as  we  have  endea- 
voured to  prove  Edward  Turner  to  have  been. 

There  is  nothing  too  great  for  the  human  mind 
to  accomplish  if  the  thoughts  are  habitually  set  on 
it ;  and  so,  by  dint  of  frequently  thinking  of  Edward 
Turner,  Sarah  came  to  regard  her  destiny  as  in- 
dissolubly  interwoven  with  his.  With  him  she 
associated  the  highest  earthly  happiness,  and  with- 
out him  was  identified  nothing  but  gloom  and 
despair.  Her  first  look  in  the  morning  was  on  the 
sea  which  was  to  bear  him  home ;  and  scarcely  a 
day  passed  that  she  did  not  visit  the  beach,  and 
gaze  wistfully  on  each  passing  vessel,  not  doubting 
that  every  bark  carried  home  its  cargo  of  hap- 
piness to  anxious  wives,  sisters,  and  love-sick  girls 
like  herself.  "Autumn  had  laid  its  sickle  by," 
but  no  word  of  the  vessel  in  which  Edward  had 
mailed.  Mrs.  Arthur,  who  gossipped  with  other 
aailors'  wives,  and  had  more  information  regard- 
ing the  mercantile  marine  than  the  secretary  at 
Lloyds  himself,  had  heard  of  the  probable  loss  of 
the  Brilliant,  and  had  communicated  the  doubtful 
intelligence  to  Mrs.  Martha  Martin ;  but  neither 
had  the  courage  to  hint  the  possibility  of  a  catas- 
trophe to  the  sanguine  young  lady.  Sarah  regu- 
larly read  shipping-lists;  she  questioned  Martha 
about  town  news ;  and  she  rather  tediously  cate- 
chised Mrs.  Arthur,  day  by  day,  as  to  the  length  of 
T03rages  to  CSanada  out  and  home,  and  what  was 
the  very  longest  time  that  any  vessel  had  been 
known  to  take,  and  yet  return  in  safety.  None  of 
these  attempts  elicited  satisfactory  information,  and 
ao  she  indulged  hopes  and  fears  in  rotation.  This 
atate  of  suspense  was  bad  enough  in  itself,  but  was 
eoon  aggravated  by  the  bold  advances  of  Morison 
as  her  favoured  suitor. 

That  young  gentleman  now  commenced  a  series 
of  visits  at  Graigallan — the  world  regarding  him 
ta  the  manager  of  the  estate,  whilst  Ludovicko  and 
Mrs.  Graham  knew  him  to  be  the  heir.  It  was 
not  deemed  expedient  to  let  John  Graham  into  the 
secret^  as  his  mind  continued  to  become  more  and 
more  weak,  and  he  had  a  dangerous  habit  of  think- 
ing aloud,  which,  dwelling,  as  he  often  did,  on 
recent  events,  was  very  apt  to  bring  about  awkward 
^closures.  .Sarah  was. often  startled  at  his  ejacu- 
lations ;  but,  in  conformity  with  the  theory  of  her 
mother,  they  were  set  down  to  mental  aberration, 
and  litUe  more  thought  of  them.  It  so  happened, 
however,  that  the  faculty  farthest  wrong  with  John 
was  his  conscience,  not  his  head ;  and  its  trumpet- 
tongue,  disregarded  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  now 
spoke  in  accents  of  thunder  that  bade  him  sleep  no 
more. 

In  the  course  of  his  visits  Morison  made  many 
advances  to  Sarah,  but  was  uniformly  repulsed 
with  cold  civility.  He  had  qualities  which  would 
have  endeared  him  to  some  ladies.  Although  coarse 
in  feature,  the  cast  was  nianly,  the  frame  strong 
and  well-built ;  in  all  kinds  of  physical  exercise  he 
excelled,  and  he  had  that  dash  of  the  swaggering 
bully  which  is  near  akin  to,  and  often  mistaken  for, 
reckless  coui!ikj^e.  But  these  were  properties  that 
Bmk  did  not~  appreciate ;  he  was  mean  and 
aviuiciouB,  proud  and  domineering,  knew  nothing 


of  literature,  science,  or  art,  and  was  of  the  earth 
earthy.  His  attentions  were  regarded  by  Sarah 
as  excessively  troublesome ;  but  he  clnng  to  her, 
and  dogged  her  footstep**,  in  country  or  in  town,^ 
as  pertinaciously  as  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  adhered 
to  Sinbad.  One  day  after  dinner,  when  the  strangers 
present  were  Ludovicko  and  Morison,  she  stole  out 
of  the  dining-room  and  went  into  the  garden,  con- 
cluding that  as  they  came  to  discuss  some  business- 
pointy  she  would  be  allowed  to  enjoy  her  retreat 
undisturbed.  Sitting  down  in  an  arbour  within 
viow  of  the  spot  where  she  had  taken  farewell  of 
Edward,  her  thoughts  instinctively  flowed  into 
their  ordinary  channel.  Her  head  rested  on  her 
hand,  and  displayed  an  arm  finely  rounded,  and  so 
transparently  clear  as  to  reveal  the  net-work  of 
small  blue  veins  that  heaved  with  their  crimson 
burdens.  Her  hair  was  loose  and  dishevelled ;  and 
as  the  deep  fringe  of  the  eye-lash  fell  down  in 
glistening  fulness,  a  tear  came  slowly  over  her 
ftiir  cheek.  All  beautiful  women  look  best  when 
seen  unconsciously ;  and  thus  Morison  saw  Sarah. 
With  his  dark  look  and  sinister  expression,  he 
seemed  like  an  adder  trailing  his  slimy  length  over 
fruits  and  flowers  before  he  seized  his  victim,  for 
his  aspect  showed  that  the  humanising  influence  of 
loveliness  had  not  been  imparted  to  him ;  and  he 
gazed  on  Sarah  much  as  a  blackleg  would  do  on 
the  points  of  a  fleet  racer. 

"  Crying,  Miss  Graham?"'  said  the  lover.  "Oh, 
fie!" 

"  I  think,  sir,"  answered  Sarah,  with  more  in- 
dignation than  she  had  ever  shown,  ''  you  might 
have  seen  that  I  wished  to  be  private  I" 

"  I  know  that ;  but,  considering  the  errand  I 
have  come  on,  I  hope  you  will  overlook  the  in^ 
trusion." 

Sarah  made  no  reply,  but  turned  her  head  the 
ofher*  way. 

"  Have  you  no  curiosity  to  know  what  I  have 
come  for  ?"  asked  the  swain, 

"  None,  sir ;  and  it  will  be  afevour  if  you  will 
leave  me  alone." 

"  Some  people,  now,  would  take  offence  at  that 
speedi ;  but  I  love  you,  Sarah  l" 

"  Sir  I"  exclaimed  Sarah,  rising  up,  and  striking 
her  little  hand  on  the  table  with  violence. 

**  Now,  that  it  is  strange ! — murder  will  out !  I 
have  been  trying  to  think  of  a  hundred  speeches, 
and  here  is  the  thing  plump  out  at  once  I  Nay ; 
you  must  not  go  away  I  Your  mother  knows  that 
yQU  are  here,  and  also  for  what  purpose  I  am 
here." 

"  You  are  very  impertinent,  sir,  and  must  be 
telling  me  what  is  not  true !" 

"  You  will  find  that  out  when  you  go  home. 
Don't  try  to  run  away.  You  can't  do  it  if  I  have 
a  mind  to  prevent  you.  Will  you  stop  and  hear 
me  out?" 

"  Certainly.  As  matters  between  you  and  me 
cannot  be  too  soon  settled,  I  am  willing  to  hear 
you  once  and  for  all;  but  advising  you  at  the 
outset,  that  any  declaration  such  as  you  have  just 
now  made  will  command  my  most  serious  disap- 
proval. Ah,  Oscar,  you  here?  Oome,  my  fine 
fellow  l-!-lie  down,  now  r- 
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The  bully  was  discomposed  by  the  entrance  of 
the  noble  animal.  Oscar,  as  usual,  gave  a  low 
growl,  and  nestled  his  head  in  Sarah's  lap ;  and 
the  accession  of  courage  which  the  young  lady 
gained  by  the  presence  of  her  canine  friend  was 
marked  and  immediate. 

"  Now,  sir/'  said  she,  with  great  coolness^ 
"  go  on.'* 

''  I  have  brought  out  a  present  for  you ;  none 
of  your  Paul  ton  jewellery,  but  a  pair  of  bracelets 
from  Bt  David's,  with  real  pearls  in  them  — 
beauties,  I  assure  you !" 

Sarah  stared  in  blank  astonishment 

"  Will  you  not  have  them  T  inquired  Morison. 

«  Certainly  not  I" 

'^  You  might,"  persevered  the  gallant  donor, 
^  they  are  bought  and  paid  for.  I  could  not  get 
them  taken  back  again,  and  they  are  too  good  for 
any  of  my  Paulton  flames  T' 

Sarah  regarded  this  speech  as  something  bo  very 
much  out  of  the  common,  that  she  thought  there 
was  an  instant  necessity  for  terminating  the  inter- 
view ;  and  calling  on  Oscar,  she  rose  to  go  away. 

''  Stop,  ma'am,  if  you  please,"  said  Morison ; ''  I 
must  be  off  or  on  ^^ 

**  I  think  I  have  expressed  my  views  pretty 
plainly,"  replied  Sarah,  with  a  sneer. 

"  But  you  have  not  heard  me  out" 

"  I  need  no  hearing  out !  Under  no  possible 
circumstances  can  I  ever  regard  you  than  as  a 
person  accidentally  thrown  in  my  way  by  business 
connexion,  and  entitled  to  civility  if  you  keep  in 
your  own  proper  sphere ;  but  go  beyond  that — 
and  if  I  must  speak  in  the  only  tongue  that  you 
seem  to  understand,  you  will  oi^y  excite  my  con- 
tempt" 

"  My  proper  sphere,  madam  ?"  replied  the  ad- 
mirer. "  If  you  knew  who  I  really  am,  you 
would  not  venture  to  use  such  an  expression  V 

'^  I  know  what  you  are,  and  so  who  you  are  is 
of  little  consequence." 

*^  Is  it,  madam  ?  Then  know  that  I  am  your 
cousin — your  full  cousin !  How  does  your  pride 
like  that  ?"^ 

"  My  pride  has  nothing  to  do  with  it>"  replied 
Sarah.  "  Your  story  is  a  mere  trick.  I  never  had 
a  cousin !" 

"It  is  no  trick.  I  am  the  son  of  Godfrey 
Graham,  your  uncle.  This  paper  convinced  my 
uncle  and  your  mother,  and  it  ought  to  convince 
you.    Look  at  it !" 

"  I  am  no  lawyer,"  said  Sarah,  coldly  declining 
the  paper ;  "  and  supposing  what  you  say  is  true, 
I  am  only  sorry  that  Godfrey  Graham's  son  is  so 
unlike  his  father." 

"  But,  certainly,  as  your  cousin — ^as  your  uncle's 
son — I  have  claims  on  your  favourable  attention." 

''  I  admit  of  none,"  answered  Sarah  decidedly. 
"And  if  you  are  a  gentleman,  as  I  think  my 
cousin  should  be,  you  will  annoy  me  no  more ;  or 
if  you  do,  it  will  cause  me  to  take  very  decided 
steps.'* 

"  How  is  it  that  you  made  a  familiar  of  that 
upstart.  Turner,  and  treat  me  thus,  who  am  his 
superior,  and  your  relation  besides,  in  this  extra- 
ordinary manner?''  asked  Morison  abruptly. 


'^  I  am  under  no  obligation  to  account  to  you  for 
my  transactions,"  said  Sarah,  colouring. 

"  You  still  have  a  hankering  after  him — I  see 
by  your  face  that  you  have.  But  you  need  not 
throw  away  your  affections  on  him-~hiB  businesi 
is  settled^  as  well  as  fifty  fathoms  of  the  Atlantic 
can  do  it" 

"  0  Heavens !  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  That  touches  you,  does  it  ?  I  am  glad  of  it 
Well,  the  ship  haA  not  been  heard  of;  a  boat  with 
her  name  on  it  has  been  picked  up  on  tlie  open 
sea,  and  there  is  every  likelihood  that  all  hands 
have  perished.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  go  into 
mourning,  don't  forget  the  old  beggar,  his  mother, 
who  may  stand  in  need  of  a  black  ribbon.  The 
hag  was  trying  to  extort  something  from  mc,  and, 
like  her  son,  dbe  turns  her  high  mind  to  account, 
and  turned  up  her  nose  at  half-a>crown." 

Sarah  did  not  hear  one  half  of  this  address ;  the 
earth  seemed  to  yawn  under  her  feet,  and  trees  and 
flowers  to  go  round.  The  possibility  of  Edward 
being  drowned  had  never  occurred  to  her ;  and, 
with  the  quick  fancy  of  youth,  she  thought  of  hiai 
as  writhing  in  the  boiling  deep,  and,  with  hundreds 
around  him,  sinking  in  die  waters  of  death ;  or  it 
might  be  that,  saved  for  a  time  beyond  others,  he 
might  even  now  be  days  and  nights  on  the  mighty 
waters,  borne  up  by  a  frail  spar,  and  slowly  dying 
by  hunger,  cold,  or  fatigue.  These  terrible  images 
crowded  on  her  mind  with  fearful  rapidity ;  and, 
leaving  Morison,  without  well  knowijE^  what  she 
did,  she  staggered  back  to  the  castle.  Going  to 
her  own  room,  she  sat  doim,  and,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands,  remained  in  a  trance  for  nearly 
two  hours.  Stiffened  by  the  long  continuance  of 
this  uneasy  ^sture,  she  looked  up  and  found  her 
mother  bendmg  over  her. 

"  Sarah,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  "  I  am  sorry  to  And 
that  you  have  been  rude  to  Mr.  Morison." 

"  He  deserves  no  better/'  replied  her  daughter 
coldly. 

"  He  is  your  cousin,"  said  the  lady,  in  an  admo* 
nitory  tone. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Your  father  and  I  would  like  much  if  you  and 
he  could  be  made  to  understand  each  other.  A 
imion  between  you  would  prevent  any  division  of 
the  property." 

"  Mother,  I  shall  be  willing  to  take  any  poiiion 
of  property  that  my  father  or  you  may  think  fit, 
but  no  inheritance  could  ever  tempt  me  to  regard 
that  man  with  any  other  feeling  except  loathing 
and  disgust  I  have  seen  men  that,  not  esteeming, 
I  could  tolerate,  but  to  him  I  have  a  positive 
aversion,  rooted  down  in  my  inmost  soul ;  and, 
unless  I  were  to  do  the  greatest  violence  to  my 
nature,  I  could  not  denude  myself  of  the  hatred 
that  I  bear  towards  him.  Never,  therefore,  mention 
his  name  again." 

"Child,"  said  the  mother,  "you  have  been 
reading  novels  and  romances,  and  have  got  too 
sentimental.  You  know  you  mu6t  have  a  husband 
some  time." 

"  Husband  I"  shrieked  Sarah — !*  xay  husband  is 
lying  in  the  cold  sea!"  And  dietthuddered,  and 
became  deadly  pale. 
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**  This  passes  madness  T*  said  Mrs.  Graham.  **  I 
oould  not  believe  Morison  when  he  told  me,  as  he 
has  often  done,  that  there  was  something  between 
you  and  die  doctor-lad.  How  could  you  think, 
Sarah,  of  degrading  your  family  with  such  a  low 
connexion  ?" 

Sarah  wept,  but  spoke  not. 

^  Sarah,"  the  mother  resumed,  "  if  this  lad  had 
lived,  we  could  not  have  allowed  you  to  associate 
with  him ;  but  Providence,  foreseeing  the  distress 
iuto  which  this  family  would  have  been  plunged, 
has  prevented  us  the  painful  necessity  of  inter- 
fering. Your  afifection  for  such  a  person  oould 
only  have  been  girlish,  and  you  will  very  soon 
forget  him." 

"Never,  on  my  soul!"  exclaimed  Sarah  pas- 
sionately. 

''Have  you  any  regard  for  your  poor  old  father 
and  me,  Sarah  ?" 

"I  have  never  been  undutiful,  and  till  now,  as 
yon  well  know,  never  (»t>8fied  your  wishes,"  replied 
the  daughter. 

**  Do  not  do  it  now,"  said  the  mother  solemnly. 
"  In  rejecting  Mr.  Moriaon  you  may  do  that  \^ch 
will  carry  your  father's  grey  hairs  and  mine  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave.  I  cannot  explain  the  matter 
to  you,  for  you  do  not  understand  business  arrange- 
ments ;  but  your  father,  who  never  was  a  good 


manager,  has  allowed  things  to  fall  into  sad  confu- 
sion. He  has  embarked  largely  in  improvements, 
some  of  his  ships  have  been  lost  that  were  not 
insured,  and  many  of  his  speculations  have  turned 
out  ill ;  we  are  scarce  of  money,  and  have  had  to 
borrow  of  Grant  and  his  nephew,  who  owes  us  a 
grudge  for  the  property  being  left  past  him.  We 
are  greatly  in  their  power  just  now,  and  soon  they 
will  have  us  at  their  feet.  Grant  is  eager  for  the 
connexion,  and  his  nephew  adores  you.  Dear 
Sarah,  would^  you  see  us  ruined,  and  turned  out  of 
house  and  home  ?" 

'^No,  mother;  but  think  of  a  hand  without  a 
heart  ?" 

"You  are  selfish,  girl!"  replied  her  mother, 
leaving  the  room. 

S&Tsh  sat  at  her  window  till  night  fell  on  sea  and 
tower,  and  the  stars,  one  by  one,  took  their  places 
like  sentinels  over  the  sleeping  earth.  The  azure 
span  of  heaven  was  radiant  wi^  beauty,  but  she  had 
no  heart  for  its  contemplation.  In  a  little  time  a 
black  cloud  gathered  in  Uie  east,  and  rolled  over  the 
horizon  in  sable  gloom ;  she  watched  the  advancing 
darkness  till  every  star  was  enveloped,  and,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  went  to  bed. 

That  cloud  was  an  emblem  of  the  shadows  that 
were  closing  around  Sarah  Graham. 
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\Tramlaled  from  an  mdent  mtmnteripi,  laidy  U  Oepotsmion  of  Profitnr  Q— -,  wtderMbrarim  ofOe  Umvertity  of  Bonm.^ 

YerOy,*'  answered  Don  Qmote,  "yon  have  told  one  of  the  nreat  tales,  fables,  or  histories  imaginable;  and  your  way  of  telling 
and  condadiDg  it  is  such  as  never  was,  nor  will  be,  seen  in  one*s  whole  life  I** — Don  Quixotb,  b.  8,  o.  t. 


The  thunders  of  the  Great  Crusade 

Resound  along  the  Rhine ; 
With  angry  light  of  lance  and  blade 

Her  hundred  castles  shine. 
The  war-bells,  hot  with  swinging, 

Clash  in  each  fretted  spire ; 
On  the  dusk  mountain  springing, 

Red  leaps  the  nightly  fire  1 
The  gallant  vassals  muster, 

To  their  feudal  standards  true ; 
With  a  slight  amount  of  bluster 
As  to  what  they  mean  to  do : 
For  the  slipping  of  a  dirk 
Through  the  middle  of  a  Turk, 
The  Pope  and  all  his  Cardinals  had  voted  a  ''good 

work," 
That  all  the  ten  commandments  entitled  one  to 

shirk. 
For  goodness  knows  how  many  years — I  shouldn't 

like  to  state  'em ; 
Which,  on  the  Rhine,  was  held,  it  seems,  no  small 

desideratum  : 
And,  if  you  slew  a  couple,  as  they  proved  by 

calculation, 
The  killing  of  the  last  would  count  in  superero- 
gadonl 


So  gladly  rushed  the  clansmen  from  the  plough- 
share and  the. vine, 

To  follow  their  stem  chieftains  through  the  sands 
of  Palestine  I 

Beneath  old  Rheineck's  bristling  gate 

The  fiery  gallants  throng. 
And  curse  the  fiate  that  bids  them  wait. 
For  their  chieftain  tarries  long. 
The  spearsmen  are  growing  excessively  drunk, 
And  bawling  their  battle-cry,  "Who's  in  a  funk?" 
The  horsemen  are  belted  and  eager  to  mount ; 
Where  is  their  master,  the  shaggy  old  Count? 

The  Count,  all  clad  in  clanking  mail, 

Btill  strides  his  warrior  hall ; 
His  brows  are  knit  and  his  lips  are  pale, 
Though  nobody  yet  knew  him  ever  to  fail 

At  the  trumpet's  brazen  call. 
But  he  is  as  jealous  as  jealous  can  be, 
For  the  bride  of  his  bosom  is  fair  to  see. 
And  it  frets  him  sore 
To  be  off  to  the  war 
And  leave  her  unguarded  a  twelvemonth  or  more 
And  he's  racking  his  brains  for  a  feasible  plan 
For  guarding  her  well  from  a  fancy-man  I 
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Meanwhile  the  sweet  yonng  Ermengarde 

Sat  in  her  chamber  crying. 
She  heard  the  trampling  in  the  yard- 
She  Baw  the  standards  flying — 
She  thought  of  horrid  battle-plains. 

Where  wounded  men  lay  screaming, 
TVith  long  pink  slits  in  all  their  veins, 

Warm  blood-pools  round  them  steaming  I 
And  "  Oh ! "  cried  she, "  this  poor  old  soiU, 

To  me  so  very  kind. 
That  on  to  his  steed  can  scarcely  roll 

When  two  men  hoist  behind. 
How  shall  he  stand  the  charging  line  ? 

How  mad  of  him  to  go ! 
To  find  a  grave  in  Palestine, 

And  leave  me  weeds  and  woe ! 
I  had  no  choice  in  choosing  him — 

Tliey  say  he  *s  fifty-three ;  * 
But  still  the  thought  of  losing  him 

Is  very  sad  to  me  : 
Though  I  might  have  married  better. 

So  I've  heard  my  mother  say, 
But  my  father  was  his  debtor. 

And  with  me  he  chose  to  pay ! 
But,  hark  I  he  comes — once  more  to  claim 
My  prayers,  and  say  tliat  he's  always  the  same ! 
I  know  'tis  he,-  for  nobody  swears 
Like  the  dear  old  Count  in  getting  up  stairs ! " 

The  Count  strode  in. 
With  a  tender  grin, 
To  grunt  his  last  adieu ; 
And,  foolish  old  man  I 
Full  of  a  plan 
For  keeping  a  pretty  wife  true ! 
He  hummed  and  hawed,  and  stroked  his  chin. 
For  he  didn't  see  well  at  which  end  to  begin ; . 
Then  said,  "  Ermengarde, 
It's  exceedingly  hard 
That  I  should  ride  o£f  to  be  pummelled  and  scarred, 
Where  much  may  occur  my  return  to  retard, 
Such  as  getting  tucked  up  in  a  strange  churchyard, 
With  my  pockets  picked  and  my  brain-pan  starred ; 
And  I  leave  you,  my  dear, 
In  horrible  fear 
Of  strange  young  gentlemen  visiting  here ; 
Kecollect,  you're  not  out  of  your  teens  by  a  year. 
I  know,  Ermengarde,  you're  extremely  discreet ; 
But,  before  I  set  off,  I  must  beg  and  intreat 
You'll  never  so  much  as  look  into  the  street ; 
That  you'll  live  like  a  mouse 
At  the  top  of  the  house. 
And  simply  exert  all  your  feminine  notis 
On  the  maids  and  the  darning — and  always,  at 

night, 
Send  some  one  to  ask  if  the  gates  are  all  right. 
And  they're  perfectly  sure  the  portcullis  is  tight. 
And  the  drawbridge  is  up,  and  the  lanterns 

alight  1 
And,  one  thing  more,  pray  wear  this  ring ; 
I  know  'tis  an  old-fashioned,  rum-looking  thing. 
But,  let  me  tell  you,  that  ring  was  made 
Of  a  crucifix  worn  in  the  first  Crusade ; 
And  pray  observe, 
If  ever  you  swerve 
From  yoxir  duty  to  me  in  the  tiniest  curve, 


That  wonderful  ring 
Will  at  once  take  wing, 
To  me,  as  its  master,  a  message  to  bring ! 
What  a  comfort  for  you,  to  be  sure  that  I  know 
You're  perfectly  faithful,  wherever  I  go !" 


"  You  may  tell  me  'tis  hard," 
Said  the  sweet  Ermengarde, 
^  That  you  should  ride  off  to  be  pummelled  and 
scarred; 

I  can  tell  you,  I  feel 
It  is  worse,  a  great  deal. 
To  be  doubted  in  this  way !  and  then  to  appeal 
To  a  sixpenny  hoop,  that's  as  big  as  a  wheel ! 
I  didn't  expect  it !    I  couldn't  have  gpiessed 
That  doubts  of  my  virtue  would  trouble  your 

breast! 
I  wonder  you  dare,  sir  I  to  dream  of  such  stuff, 
Or  tell  me  that  oke  ring  isn't  enough ! 
No  matter,  I'll  wear  it  I    I'm  dreadfully  vexed, 
But  the  ring  you  shall  have  when  I  welcome  you 

next 
Go,  sir — go !  and,  if  need  there  be. 
Lock  up  your  castle  and  carry  the  key  T* 

So  the  Count  rode  off  to  Palestine, 
Loud  laughing  in  his  sleeve  : 
*^  Oh,  long  in  this  brass  ring  of  mine 
May  Ermengarde  believe !" 

Next  morning,  down  the  trembling  Rhine 

The  fresh  south  wind  was  blowing. 
As,  all  beneath  the  sweet  sunshine. 
Young  Ermengarde  sat  sewing. 
And  "  Oh,"  she  said,  "  this  clumsy  ring  I — 

I  can't  get  on  at  all ; 
Each  needle  will  that  finger  sting — 

That  finger,  far  too  small ! 
I  needn't  wear  it,  surely. 

To  plague  me  all  day  long ; 
Locked  in,  too,  so  securely. 
How  could  a  girl  go  wrong  ? 
Oh,  dear,  that  I  into  the  river  might  fling 
TMa  horrible,  old-fashioned,  sixpenny  ring ! 
It's  too  bad,  I  declare. 
To  ask  me  to  wear 
Such  a  trumpery  bauble !  Why  couldn't  he  spare 
A  pretty  gold  locket,  with  some  of  his  hair  ? 
And  I  can't,  and  I  won't;  so  the  wretch  may  lie  there. 
And  fly  and. tell  talcs  of  poor  me,  if  he  dare!" 
So  the  ring  was  shaken  with  right  good  will, 
And  laid  in  disgrace  on  the  window-sill. 

Now  I  never  yet  read,  whether  story  or  song. 

One  single  romance  of  the  Rhine, 
But  the  Devil  was  sure  to  come  out  pretty  strong 

In  his  own  particular  line : 
Now  sacking  a  convent,  now  bagging  a  soul. 
Now  swindling  a  bishop  of  mitre  and  stole. 
And  always  contriving  to  render  his  r6le 
So  excessively  pleasant,  and  lively,  and  droll, 
People  really  were  pleased  when  he  came  to  take  toll  I 
So,  it's  easy  to  see. 
None  other  than  he 
Could  have  filled  the  Count's  brain  with  his  fiddle- 
de-dee 
About  poor  Ermengarde,  who's  as  good  as  csn  be ; 
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And  nobody  elue  would  have  veAtored  to  string 
Such  a  cock-and-bull  tale  on  a  sixpenny  ring ; 
And  nobody  eke  would  have  dreamt  of  a  trick 
Like  that  in  theee  presents  recorded,  but  Nick. 
For,  just  as  the  nice  little  finger  was  free, 
And  the  needle  was  going  as  brisk  as  a  bee, 
A  horrid  black  raven  came  down  with  a  swoop, 
And  was  off  to  the  woods  with  the  luckless  hoop ! 

A  raven — a  fright  I 

Its  eyes  were  alight 
With  a  horrid  red  glow,  and  its  tail  wasn't  tight^ 
And  its  beak  was  aU  wrong,  and  its  feathers 

wereai't  right, 
And  it  croaked  as  it  flew,  with  a  fiendish  delight; 

And  really,  unless 

Twere  the  fiend  in  undress, 
Who  the  brute  could  hav^  been  Pm  unable  to 

guess; 
Though  I've  puzsledy  ajkd  hunted,  and  asked  every- 
where, 
And  called  in  Great  Ilussell-street,  Bloomsbury- 

square, 
To  see  if  they  kept  such  an  article  there : 
And  says  they,  "  We  don't  know ; 
Our  catalogues  go 
No  further  than  '  B  '—Ornithology 's  '  0/ 

But  Mr.  Panizzi 

Upon  theiki  is  busy ; 
80  drop  in  again :  'tis  a  crown  to  a  tizzy 
That,  long  before  ^his  time  nineteen  fifty  one. 
You'll  find  us  all  right  and  the  catalogue  done ! " 
80  a  century  hence  I  mean  duly  to  call. 

And  decide  if  the  brute  was  a  raven  at  all. 

••  .  .  .         • 

Imagine  poor  Ermengarde's  horrid  surprise — 
How  she  screamed,  how  she  opened  her  beautiful 

eyes, 
On  perceiving  the  ring  was  en  route  for  the  skies  1 
But,  scream  high  or  scream  low. 
All 's  one  to  a  crow ; 
And  away  the  bird  whirred,  like  a  bolt  from  a  bow, 
Leaving  poor  Ermengarde  quite  upset  by  the 
blow. 

"  Oh,  dear—^ob,  dear !"  she  sadly  sobbed, 
"  Was  ever  wife  so  vexed? 
First  I'm  suspected,  then  I  'm  robbed : 

I  wonder  what  comes  next ! 
How  9kaU  I  make  the  Count  believe 

About  this  horrid  bird? 
He'll  say,  ')£y  dear,  you  can't  deceive 

Men  of  my  age :  absurd ! 
Such  nursery  myths  are  out  of  date : 

When  ag^  experience  brings, 
We  find  that  cats  don't  speculate, 
And  ravem)  don't  steal  rings. 
Pray  what  has  become  of  it  ?  Why  did  it  go  ?  * 
And  what  I'm  to  f^nswer  I'm  sure  I  don't  ^ow  I 
Tm  certain  to  hear  of  it  all  day  long ; 
And  it's  doubly  unpleasant  when  nothing's  gone 

wrong, 
To  be  scolded  as  if  you'd  been  coming  it  strong  I 
Oh,  the  least  little  slip,  were  it  never  so  small, 
Were  fifty  times  better  than  nothing  at  all  I " 
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The  Baron  von  Steui 
Game  of  a  lino 
As  long  as  you'll  any  day  find  on  the  Bhine ; 
For  his  great-great-great  grandfather  kicked  up  a 

shine 
Soon  after  the  Flood ;  and  good  heralds  opine 
Wa  quarterings  came  to  some  ninety  and  nine ! 
Such  a  smart  cavalier 
Never  handled  a  sp^r, 
Nor  tossed  off  a  schoppin  of  real  Bock-bier ; 
And  his  auburn  moustache  went  right  over  his 

ear; 
So  it's  needless  to  add,  what  you've  probably 

guessed. 
That  he  owned  the  best  part  of  each  feminine  breast. 
Like  the  '  young  Lochinvar  that  came  out  of  the 
west!' 

The  Baron  von  Stein  in  his  balcony  sate. 

Smoking  his  porcelain  pipe : 
Nothing  particular  filled  his  pate, 
Ever  for  mischief  too  ripe ! 
In  capital  cue 
For  the  gentleman  who 
Likes  to  find  idle  folks  plenty  to  do, 
And  sets  them  to  work  with  ineffable  godt, 
Just  as  bad  little  boys  are  employed  by  a  Jew ! 
As  a  point  of  costume. 
You'll  agree,  I  presume, 
The  pipe  is  a  fact  I  may  fairly  assume ; 
Though  I  well  recollect  that  some  ignorant  block- 
head 
Makes  Baleigh  bring  home  the  first  "  clay"  in  his 

pocket. 
And  much  flabbergaster  the  courtiers  all, 
By  leisurely  blowing  his  cloud  at  Whitehall ; 
Till  James  cried,  "  Wal'r,  it  gars  me  speak. 
But  the  Deil's  ainsel  could  na  bide  this  reek ; 
Ye'U  find  your  head  croppit,  mon,  just  in  a  week  T' 
The  fact  and  the  date 
I  leave  to  their  fate ; 
And  boldly  assert  that  I'd  rather  relate 
The  lyingest  myth  of  a  sea-snake  and  merman. 
Than  hoax  all  my  friends  with  a  pipeless  young 
German! 

So  there  he  sat  smoking. 
When,  suddenly  croaking, 
A  raven  dropped  from  out  of  the  eky, 
,^       And  perched  on  the  rail, 
Wagging  its  tail. 
And  winking  away  with  a  blood-shot  eye. 
A  raven — a  fright ! 
That  eye  was  luight 
With  a  horrid  red  glow,  and  that  tail  wasn't  tight, 
And  its  bill  was  all  wrong,  and  its  feathers  weren't 

right. 
And  its  manners  were  horribly  strange  and  polite ; 
For,  hop !  it  stood  on  the  Baron's  shoe. 

And  dropped  a  strange  old  ring. 
As  much  as  to  say,  "  There's  a  trifle  for  you ; 
Don't  ask    any  questions,    they're  useless. 
Adieu  I" 

Then  flapped  its  rusty  wing ; 
And  ere  Baron  von  Stein 

Got  further  than  "  Mein V\ 

That  shocking  black  raven  was  over  the  Rhine ! 
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Our  bold  EngineeTB, 

In  the  field,  it  appears, 
As  a  rule,  run  away  with  their  thumbe  in  their  ean 

When  the  powder's  all  right. 

And  the  slow-match  alight, 
Some  hideous  infemal*machine  to  ignite ; 
And,  safe  in  the  rear,  growing  valorous  quite. 
See  the  sky  full  of  Frenohmen  with  martial  delight ! 
Just  so,  to  my  thinking,  it's  perfectly  plain 
That,  raven  or  devil,  he's  lighted  hi$  train ; 
And,  finding  his  plot  need  no  ftirther  assistance, 
Sneaked  off  to  enjoy  the  good  fun  from  a  distance. 

"  O  yes !  O  yes  I"  the  crier  sang. 

Beyond  the  castle  mound ; 
His  husky  voice  had  a  beery  twmg, 
And  the  big  bell  of  office  he  solemnly  rang 

Had  a  cracked  and  dissolute  sound. 
"  0  yes  I  O  yes  I     Whosoever .  shall .  bring 
To .  my .  lord .  the .  Count's .  castle .  a .  sixpenny . 

ring, 
Felonious .  ly .  cribbed .  by .  a .  bird .  on .  the .  wing 
May .  ask .  his .  own .  price .  for  it  I      Hing-a-ding- 
ding !" 

'*  By  Jove  1"  said  the  Baron,  "  as  sure  as  a  gun, 
The  good  time  that's  coming  has  come  with  a  run  V 

But  it's  time  to  retom  to  our  poor  Ermengarde, 

Whom  we  left,  yon  know,  shocked  and  hysterical; 
Very  justly  complaining,  'twas  cruelly  hard 

To  be  ruined  off-hand  by  a  miracle. 
In  vain  did  her  maidens  to  calm  her  essay, 
And  assure  her  that  they 
Were  ready  to  say, 
And  swear  and  declare  npon  oath  any  day. 
That  the  ring — ^notthe  lady--«had  wandered  astray ; 
That  the  Count  was  to  blame ; 
And  a  sin  and  a  shame 
It  was  to  try  on  such  a  treacherous  game ; 
And  he  wasn't  a  man ;  and  they  hoped  for  that 

same 
He'd  get  knocked  on  the  head,  which  would  settle 

his  claim. 
And  leave  his  poor  lady  in  peace  and  fair  fame^! 
On  topics  like  these  they  descanted  until 
They  found  they  were  wasting  their  balm  and  their 

skill, 
And  perceived  that  a  further  investment  of  breath 
Would  be  simply  to  Mghten  their  mistress  to 

deatrh; 
When,  just  as  we've  seen,  in  some  gay  pantomime, 
Some  Genius  of  Discord,  or  Monster  of  Crime, 
Descend  in  red  flame,  with  a  fifby-man  roar, 
Amid  thunder  and  smoke,  through  a  smutty  trap- 
door, 
As  a  nice  little  fairy,  all  spangle  and  wings. 
Floats  in,  on  almost  imperceptible  strings, 
To  beg  that  the  clouds  will  at  once  disappear. 
Because  Beauty's  triumphant,  and  Virtue  is  clear — 
So  Ermengarde  started  at  hope's  bright  gleam. 
And  her  little  heart  leapt  like  a  trout  in  a  stream. 
As  in  rushed  a  blooming  soubrette  with  a  scream, 
"  O  ma'am  1  dear  ma'am  I  what  a  fortunate  thing ! 
Here's  a  strapping  young  gentleman's  found  the 
ring  I 


And  I  aaya,  ina^am,  says  I,  'Now  you  mustn^t 

come  in,' 
But  be  winks  and  chucks  me  under  the  chin. 

0  ma'am !  dear  ma'am !  how  ever  he  dares ! — 
Here's  the  strapping  young  gentleman  coming  np 

stain !" 

"  Dear  lady,  I  feel  that  your  pardon  is  mine," 
Said  the  bland,  irresistible  Baron  von  Stein ; 
''  To  be  able  to  bring 

Good  news  of  your  ring 
la — ^in  short,  it's  a  dem'd  satisfactory  thing 

And  I'm  certain  you'll  pay 

In  a  liberal  way. 
The  trifle  I  ask  for  my  trouble  to-day : 
Three  kisses — but  three! — ^from  those  beautiful 

lips. 
And  safe  on  your  finger  the  article  slips. 

1  know  you'll  be  startled.    You'll  say,  *What! 
no  more  ? 

Dear  Baron,  take  six ! — take  a  do29en — a  score ! 
I  never  felt  really  grateful  before  1 
And  I  fairly  admit  its  excessively  handsome 
To  claim,  after  all,  such  a  nominal  ransom !' " 

''  Three  kisses !   Not  one,  sir !"  said  brave  Ermen- 
garde ; 

"  Good  gracious ! 

Audacious  1 
Begone,  sir ! — ^for  shame ! 
And  think  yourself  lucky  to  go  as  you  came  I 
If  you  do  keep  the  ring,  sir,  remember  you've 

stolen  it ; 
And  my  husband  shan't  rest  till  your  skin's  got  a 

hole  in  it  I" 
So  the  baffled  youQg  Baron  was  fain  disappear, 
For  the  nonce,  with  a  palpable  "  flea  in  his  ear ;" 

To  growl  "  Donnerwetter !" 

For  want  of  a  better 

Intensitive^grumbling 

'Twas  horridly  humbling 
To  be  sent,  neck  and  heels,  down  the  castle-stairs 

tumbling. 
For  doing  no  earthly  sublunary  thing 
Than  call  on  the  girl  with  her  trumpery  ring, 
And  asking  a  fee  which  few  ladies  would  choose. 
He  shotild  hope,  to  a  man  like  himself  to  refuse ! 

Yet,  like  a  wise  man, 

Who  knows  that  the  plan 
Is  to  sluice  off  your  troubles  whenever  you  can, 

He  blew  himself  out 

With^sausage  and  kraut, 
Thus  **  paving  the  way"  for  a  gallon  of  stout ; 

Which  last,  by-the-bye, 

You'll  find,  if  you  try, 
All  the  publics  in  Germany  wouldn't  supply. 
So,  if  e'er  you  fit  foreign,  and  think  you'll  be  dry 

Before  you  come  back, 

I  advise  you  to  pack 
About  as  much  beer  as  you're  likely  to  lack 
In  trunk,  or  portmanteau,  box,  barrel,  or  sack ; 

Or,  at  least,  if  to  dine 

And  make  no  sign 
For  malt  be  a  virtue  that's  out  of  your  line. 

Before  you  begin 

Their  swipes  to  lap  in, 
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Make  perfectly  sure  that  your  tripes  are  of  tin ; 
Or  you'll  rue  before  night  the  vile  beverage  thin, 
And  wish  that  your  own  individual  skin 
Could  hold  until  inorning  naine  host  of  the  inn ! 


u 


With  angry  cheek  and  sparkling  eye, 

The  proud  young  Ermengarde 
Watched  the  wild  Baron  thunder  by. 

Across  the  castle  yard, 
And  spur  his  charger  savagely 

Among  the  drawbridge  guard. 
The  warders  fled,  in  snarling  dread. 

From  his  horse-hoofs  fiery  clatter ; 
But  they  stopped  his  groom,  and  punched  his 
head 
To  find  out  what  was  the  matter. 
Three  kisses,  indeed !  (that's  a  beautiful  mare !) 
He's  rather  mistaken  in  me  I 
(The  wretch  rides  uncommonly  well,  I  declare), 

And  may  wait  a  long  while  for  his  fee  I 
Three  kisses,  indeed  I  (what  a  lovely  moustache !) 

The  trumpery  ring  he  may  keep 
(I  needn't,  perhaps,  have  been  quite  so  harsh) ; 

It  won't  much  trouble  my  sleep  ! 
For  this  twelvemonth  to  come  he's  quite  welcome 

to  wear  it; 
*Till,  then,  goodness  knows,  I  can  easily  spare  it  1" 
So  Ermengarde  cried, 
In  matronly  pride. 
And  the  ring,  and  the  (Jount,  and  the  Baron  defied. 
And  declared  it  was  equally  wrong  and  absurd 
'to  be  worried  to  death  by  the  freak  of  a  bird, 
And  that  nothing  on  earth  should  induce  her  to  care 
For  a  ring  tliat  she  felt  it  quite  shameful  to  wear ! 
Alas !  that  night, 
Long  before  light, 
€he  started  and  woke  in  a  deuce  of  a  fright. 
For  her  dreams  had  been 
Of  a  dreadful  scene. 
Where  a  raw-headed  Count,  with  a  mangled  mien, 
All  gashed  and  mashed. 

With  his  throat  cut  wide, 
Stood  hammering  at  the  gate ; 
And  swore  he'd  be  dashed 

If  his  haunted  bride 
Should  'scape  the  nets  of  Fate ! 
And  moaned  that  it  wasn't  at  all  the  thing 
To  keep  dead  men  knocking  for  want  of  a  ring ! 
80  the  course  of  her  thoughts,  as  it's  easy  to  see, 
Ban  easily  on  from  the  ring  to  the  fee. 

"Had. he  asked  me  for  one," 
The  ladye  begun, 
*'It  isn't  unlikely  I  might  have  said  *  done !' 
One  kiss,  we  all  know,  may  be  given  in  fun. 
And  leave  the  fair  donor  as  chaste  as  a  nun ! 
Had  he  asked  me  for  two, 
I  might  have  said  '  Pooh ! 
Do  you  know  what  you   ask,  sir?    That  never 

will  do  r 
But  then,  even  then — ^why,  the  beautiful  hue 
Of  tliat  curly  moustache  might  have  carried  one 

through 
Without  even  fainting — ^unless  people  knew 


Some  pleasanter  method  of  bringing  one  to 
Than  that  horrid  cold  water  ^vv^ioh  wets  one  all 
througL 

But  THREE  ! 

Dear  me, 
.   It's  a  frightful  fee ! 
And  I  don't  well  see 
How  it  ever  can  be  I 
Oh,  no !  it's  absurd  to  expect  I'll  agree. 
And  yet,  by  the  way,  had  he  asked  me  for  ten, 
What  woidd  three  have  looked  by  comparison, 
then  ?" 

So  an  innocent,  pink  little  three-cornered  note 
Went  off  at  break  of  day ; 
Its  particular  terms  I'd  be  happy  to  quote 

But  I  really  mustn't  delay. 
'Twas  consigned  to  the  boot  of  a  big-bodied  lancer. 
With  specid  injunctions  to  "  wait  for  an  answer." 

The  answer  came,  as  you  may  divine. 
In  bodily  shape  of  the  Baron  von  Stein, 
Who  had  got  himself  up  00  exceesively  fine 
That  he  looked  like  Hyperion  goi]\g  to  dine^ 
Or  a  gent  stepped  out  of  a  valentine. 
"  Dear  lady,"  said  he, 
"  Though  I  ask  for  my  fee, 
Believe  me,  I'm  willing  as  willing  caft  be 
That  business  and  pleasure  should  ever  agree. 

I  need  not  say. 

One's  debts  to  pay 
By  easy  instalments  is  far  the  best  way ; 
So,  by  your  kind  leave,  I'll  take  one  kiss  to-day ; 

To-morrow,  one  more ; 

And  clear  off  my  score 
The  day  after  that,  when  your  ring  I  restore : 
Will  you  kindly  permit  me,  when  quite  at  your 

leisure, 
To  score  off  one  third  of  the  price  of  your  treasure?" 

Did  ever  you  sit  in  a  dentist's  chair, 

To  wait  the  monster's  will. 
Painfully  watching  him  balance  a  pair 
Of  pincers,  cold,  and  horrid,  and  bare, 

Like  a  conjuror  sho^dng  his  skill— 
Mournfully  feeling  'twere  better  to  jog. 
Like  old  Isaac  Walton's  redoubtable  frog, 
From  youth  to  old  age  with  no  mouth  to  your  prog, 
Than  chalk  up  so  bitter  a  day  in  your  log  ? 
Because,  in  such  case, 
You  may  fancy  the  face, 
And  the  flout,  and  the  pout,  and  the  shocking  ill 

grace 
That  awaited  the  gentleman's  ardent  embrace ; 
And,  indeed,   I   don't  think  she'd  have  felt  it 

unkinder, 
If,  instead  of  a  kiss,  he'd  requested  a  grinder. 


I  find  with  regret, 

That  the  ancient  MS. 
I've  consulted  as  yet 

With  such  signal  success, 
Grows  here  quite  illegible :  oh,  such  a  mess  ! 
What  with  nasty  black  thumbs. 
And  tobacco,  and  crumbs, 
I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  make  out  what  comes ; 
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And  its  doubly  a  nnuance  to  find  that  one*s 

losing 
What  people  have  thought  so  extremely  amusing  I 
The  fact  is,  I'm  floored;  and  I  only  creep  on 
Through   the    help  of  the    nnder-librarian    at 

Bonn — 
A  kind,  clever  person,  whose  name  I'd  be  glad 
To  publish  in  capital  letters,  and  add 
How  much  he  assists  me  my  task  to  surmount ; 
But  he  begs  that  I  won't,  upon  any  account. 
Our  version  is  this : — 
That  Uie  very  first  kiss 
Was  not,  after  all,  taken  greatly  amiss ; 
And,  after  the  second,  we  both  agree, 
The  Baron  decidedly  stayed  for  tea ; 
And,  after  the  third,  as  we  quite  understood. 
The  Baron  undoubtedly  stayed  for  good  I 
Or  rather,  till  somebody  hinted,  one  day. 
Of  an  elderly  gentleman  jogging  that  way. 
All  tattered,  and  battered,  and  grimy,  and  grey. 
As  if  he'd  had  rather  more  thumps  than  pay ; 
When,  to  save  explanations,  in  case  of  a  call. 
He  mizzled  one  morning,  ring,  lady,  and  all  I 

The  Count  came  back  from  Jericho 

In  a  horrid  frame  of  mind. 
For  since  he  marched  a  year  ago,  . 
The  Fates  had  been  unkind ; 
And  right  upon  his  beaver, 
A  fiery  unbeliever 
Had  hit  him  such  a  vicious  chop  with  something 

like  a  cleaver. 
As  quite  unshipped  his  figure-head,  and  lefl  him 

in  a  fever ; 
And  some  one  else  had  knocked  him  down  and 

trod  upon  his  face. 
And  started  his  rib-timbers  with  a  big  barbaric 
mace: 

And  the  surgeons,  in  their  mystery, 

Had  come  up  in  the  wake ; 
For  he'd  eaten  half  a  blister,  he 

Declared,  through  their  mistake  I 
And,  in  scooping  out  an  arrow 

That  came  from  a  Turk's  quiver, 
They'd  pricked  his  spinal  marrow 
And  cut  him  in  the  liver ! 
And  rations  had  been  scanty,  and  he'd  lived  on 

toads  and  roots, 
And  made  a  little  bouilli  of  his  bridle  and  his 

boots; 
And,  in  short,  he  was  with  fortune  altogether  out 

of  suits — 
Very  much  unlike  the  troubadour,  who  "touched 

his  guitar. 
As  he  was  hastening  home  from  the  war  !'* 
And  when  at  last  his  gates  he  reached, 

With  dim  old  scutcheons  graven, 
'Tis  said  above  him  sat  and  screeched 

A  horrid  rusty  raven  ; 
And  when  he  found  that  knocking 
Brought  no  one  to  the  door, 


'Tis  said,  as  if  in  mocking. 

The  raven  screeched  the  more; 
'Till  his  fury  grew  quite  shocking. 
And,  good  gradous  I  how  he  swore  f 
I  should  have  to  go  and  bribe 
Some  cabman  to  be  scribe, 
Before  one  half  the  terms  he  used  Td  venture  to 

describe; 
And,  even  if  so  shockingly  I  trifled  with  the  muse,, 
I'm  certain  that  the  Editor  to  print  them  would 

refuse. 
So,  reader,  you  may  fancy  them,  or  take  a  walk  to 

Wapping, 
And  tell  some  nymph  of  Billingsgate  her  pretty  face* 
wants  mopping  I 

My  tale  is  nearly  ended,  and  there's  little  more 

to  add. 
Except  that  in  a  week  or  so  the  Count  went. 

barking  mad, 
And  took  to  biting  people's  legs,  a  joke  extremely 

bad; 
Until  at  last,  reluctantly,  they  had  to  buy  a  padlock,. 
And  chain  him  up  to  ruminate  alone  upon  his  bad*^ 

luck. 
And  so  he  lived,  I  think  they  say,  about  another 

year. 
Growing  dull  and  apathetic — ^putting  spiders  in  his- 

beer. 
And  playing  at  cat's-cradle,  till  his  end  drew  very 

near; 
And  then  he  roused  a  little,  but  he  hadn't  much 

to  say. 
And  hadn't  time  to  say  it,  for  he  died  that  very  day  T 
And  when  they  came  to  bury  him,  a  raven,  all  the 

while. 
Sat  by,  and  croaked  and  chuckled  in  a  most  pro- 
voking style ; 

which  seemed  so  bad  a  sign. 
That  they  bribed  a  sleek  divine 
To  light  a  pound  of  candles  once  a  week  upon  the 

shrine 
Of  every  saint  whose  patronage  extended  to  the 

Rhine; 
And  sing  him  safe,  if  possible,  with  masses  ninety- 
nine! 

And,  as  for  Ermengarde, 
Though  I  feel  it  very  hard, 
Still  stem  poetic  justice  must  be  dealt  her  by  the 

bard. 

So  the  Baron  took  to  grog. 
And  used  her  like  a  dog. 
And  vented  most  unpleasant  threats  of  "  going  the 

whole  hog;" 
Which  meant,  being  interpreted,  he'd  brain  her 

with  a  log  1 
So  she  went  into  a  nunnery,  and  pined  away  and 

died ; 
Which  quite  restores  the  balance,  that  was  rather 

on  one  side. 
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BY  A  WORKING-MAN. 
SECTION   IV. — THB   ENGLISH   WORKMAN   IN   FBANCE. 


At  the  -very  first  glimmering  of  dawn  on  the  day 
BO  long  wished-for  that  was  to  present  me  with  the 
means  of  earning  an  inde})endent  livelihood,!  started 
from  my  bed,  and,  having  fervently  thanked  God 
for  the  opportunity  of  industnous  exertion  at  length 
open  to  me,  I  was  soon  in  the  streets,  with  my  face 
towards  the  office.  The  clock  strack  four  as  the 
grumbling  concierge  pnlled  the  string  and  let  me 
out  at  the  little  door  in  the  great  gate  of  the  hotel 
'in  which  I  lodged.  The  sun  had  not  yet  risen, 
but  many  of  the  owners  of  coflfee-shops  and  res- 
laiirants  were  already  up  and  active,  engaged  in 
the  quiet  gloom  of  morning  twilight,  deepened  by 
the  shadows  of  the  tall  houses,  in  lighting  fires  in 
small  iron  baskets  mounted  on  tripods  of  the  same 
metal,  and  roasting  thereon,  in  metal  cylinders, 
the  quantity  of  co£fee  necessary  for  the  day*B  con- 
sumption. Wherever  I  went  my  nostrils  were 
saluted  by  the  welcome  fragrance  of  the  luxurious 
berry,  a  fragrance  which  I  never  failed  to  recog- 
nise afterwards  when  drinking  the  infusion  in 
French  houses,  but  w^hich,  it  is  said,  is  never  per- 
ceptible in  coffee  which  has  been  roasted  for  a  longer 
period  than  thirty  or  forty  hours.  As  I  approached 
the  banks  of  the  river,  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  fell 
upon  the  domes  and  spires  of  the  tallest  buildings. 
llie  atmosphere  was  as  clear  as  perfect  crystal ; 
not  a  figure  was  visible  upon  the  long  lines  of 
jquays  upon  either  side  of  the  water;  the  only 
sound  was  the  rapid  rushing  and  gurgling  of  the 
stream  as  its  surges  dashed  noisily  against  the  old 
timbers  of  the  floating  washhouses  and  charcoal- 
boats  which  lined  the  shore.  Instinctively  I 
jumped  into  a  washing-boat  moored  off  the  !ront 
Neuf ;  and,  casting  off  my  clothes,  dived  into  the 
stream  with  the  intention  of  swimming  across,  but 
was  carried  through  the  arches  of  the  bridge  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  current.  I  landed  again  below 
the  Pont  des  Arts,  and  had  to  run  for  it  to  regain 
my  clothes,  swimming  against  the  stream  being 
out  of  the  question,  as  I  found  after  several  vain 
attempts.  Upon  regaining  the  boat  I  found  a  queer- 
looking  fellow  stooping  over  my  clothes,  and  on 
the  very  point  of  investigating  the  contents  of  the 
pockets.  He  was  sprawling  on  his  back,  with  my 
angry  grasp  at  his  throat,  in  far  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  it  He  assured  me,  as  far  as  I 
could  make  out,  that  he  was  honest;  that  he  thought 
I  "was  drowned,  and  that  he  was  only  searching 
my  pockets  for  information,  for  the  purpose  of 
apprising  my  friends  of  my  fate,  after  he  had  de- 
livered up  my  garments  to  the  authorities.  As 
this  seemed  likely  enough,  and  was  in  all  proba- 
bility the  truth,  X  apologised  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  allowed  him  to  rise.  He  was  very  civil,  but 
not  altogether  disposed  to  put  up  with  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received  without  some  sort  of  com- 
penaation.    He  pointed  to  a  braise  on  hia  forehead 


and  a  torn  striped  shirt,  and  whiningly  insinuated 
that  I  should  give  him  a  dedommagement,  to  the 
extent,  at  least,  of  a  breakfast  I  told  him  I  would 
willingly  "  disdamage  "  him  to  that  amount,  if  he 
would  show  me  how.  He  laughed  rather  doubt- 
ingly,  and,  beckoning  me  to  follow,  took  his  way 
towards  the  Place  de  Greve,  which  he  crossed,  and 
after  two  or  three  turns  through  narrow,  filthy- 
looking  alleys,  ascended  a  flight  of  steps  of  a 
dingy-fronted  large  house,  and  introduced  me  into 
a  roomy  but  grimy  and  greasy  saloon,  hung  round 
with  torn  and  blistered  representations  of  the 
gardens  and  scenery  of  St  Oloud  and  Versailles. 
Here  were  above  a  score  of  fellows  of  his  own 
grade  in  life,  mostly  labourers  attached  to  the 
various  departments  of  industry  connected  with 
building — plasterers,  bricklayers,  stone-cutters,  &c. 
Some  were  sitting  at  small  tables,  and  occupied 
in  the  discussion  of  hot  and  savoury  messes  of 
what  appeared  to  me  to  be  vegetable  soup,  in  which 
were  floating  in  profusion  sliced  herbs  and  roots, 
among  which  carrots  cut  the  most  conspicuous 
figure ;  others  were  lounging  on  benches,  smoking 
and  jabbering  the  patois  of  the  south,  of  which  not 
a  word  was  intelligible  to  me.  My  cicerone  made 
up  to  a  woman  sitting  in  a  recess  at  one  end  of 
the  room,  and,  receiving  a  lump  of  bread  half  as 
big  as  his  head,  motioned  to  me  to  pay  his  scot, 
amounting  to  two-pence  halfpenny,  and  then  joined 
one  of  the  eating  groups.  He  set  about  his  break- 
fast with  an  air  of  deliberate  satisfaction.  First 
cutting  the  bread  into  long  strips,  which  he  laid 
to  soak  in  the  liquid  two  or  three  at  a  time,  he 
amused  himself  with  fishing  out  with  the  point  of 
his  knife  the  various  vegetables  most  agreeable  to 
his  palate,  until  the  bread  had  imbibed  as  much  of 
the  fluid  as  it  would  contain.  As  each  sop  was 
duly  soddened  it  was  lifted  tenderly  to  his  mouth, 
open  at  a  level  with  the  ceiling,  when  it  instantly 
and  noiselessly  disappeared.  I  was  not  long  in 
discovering  that  the  house  I  was  in  was  a  house  of 
call,  frequented  by  labourers  and  artizans  out  of 
employment ;  and  that  it  was  open  thus  early  in 
the  day,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  enable  parties  in 
search  of  workmen  to  engage  their  services  previous 
to  the  hour  of  commencing  the  day's  work.  I  saw 
several  hands  engaged  by  foremen,  who  came  to 
make  their  selection  w^hile  it  yet  wanted  half  an 
hour  to  six  o'clock ;  indeed,  before  the  hour  struck, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  party  cleared  out,  my  com- 
panion and  I  along  with  them,  and  made  for  the 
Place  de  Greve,  where  other  groups  were  already 
congregated  in  hopes  of  finding  a  market  for  their 
labour.  I  learned  from  inquiries  subsequently 
made  that  this  spot — the  throne  of  the  revolu- 
tionary guillotine — is  and  has  long  been  the  esta- 
blished rendezvous  of  operative  masons  and 
builders  seeking  employment ;  and,  further,  that 
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from  this  fact  the  practice  of  applying  for  employ- 
ment is  designated  among  Parisian  artizans  of  all 
classes  by  the  term /at  re  grhje, 

I  left  my  queer  friend  chaffering  with  a  patron 
for  the  price  of  his  day's  labour,  and,  retracing  my 
steps  to  the  Pont  Neuf,  crossed  it ;  and,  finding 
the  office  open  in  the  Rue  du  Pont  de  Lodi,  was 
soon  at  my  post,  eager  to  commence  operations. 
None  of  the  English  compositors  had  yet  arrived, 
but  two  or  three  French  hands  and  a  Spaniard 
were  busily  engaged  on  works  in  tlieir  own  lan- 
guages. The  Spaniard  spoke  neither  French  nor 
English,  but  was  an  excellent  workman,  lifting  his 
types  with  that  silent  and  almost  motionless  celerity 
which  is  the  invariable  characteristic  of  a  good 
compositor.  The  Frenchmen,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  wretchedly  slow  and  awkward,  never  loading 
themselves  with  more  than  a  line  at  a  time,  which 
they  made  a  rare  clatter  in  completing  and  getting 
rid  of  ere  they  commenced  another.  It  had  struck 
seven  before  a  single  Englishman  arrived,  and  was 
near  eight  ere  the  foreman  from  whom  I  was  to 
receive  copy  made  his  appearance.  From  him  I 
received,  as  my  first  job,  half-a-dozen  leaves  of 
Walter  Scotfs  novel  of  "  Woodstock, "  which  had 
not  yet  been  published  in  England.  It  was  about 
the  commencement  of  the  third  volume,  and  the 
copy  put  into  my  hands  plainly  was,  as  I  could  see 
il.y  the  reader's  marks  in  the  margin,  the  corrected 
Mcond  proofs,  with,  as  I  judged  from  the  pen-and- 
ink  alterations  of  an  expression  here  and  there, 
the  author's  corrections  transferred.  Of  course,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say  that  there  was  any  bribery 
or  breach  of  faith  in  the  business ;  all  I  can  state  is, 
that  ultimately  the  work  was  printed  and  published 
in  Paris  at  the  price  of  half-a-crown  a  volume, 
within  a  few  days  of  its  publication  in  London  at 
half-a-guinea  a  voliuue. 

I  commenced  my  work  with  a  full  intention  of 
setting  a  good  example  of  industry  and  capacity, 
as  well  as  of  making  a  good  bill ;  but  my  first 
efforts  were  defeated  by  the  most  apparently  trifling 
circumstance.  This  was  nothing  more  than  the 
practice  which  prevails  in  France  of  placing  the 
nick  (a  distinctive  mark  to  guide  the  compositor 
in  arranging  the  types)  upon  the  back  of  the  letter 
instead  of  the  front,  as  w^ith  us.  The  consequence 
was  that  half  the  letters  of  my  first  pages  were 
standing  the  w-rong  side  upwards;  and  it  occa- 
sioned me  more  trouble  to  get  them  right  than  it 
would  have  done  to  compose  a  new  one.  It  was 
some  weeks  before  I  had  conquered  my  old  habits 
so  far  as  to  be  able  to  work  with  average  rapidity ; 
but  notwithstanding  that,  the  work  being  good, 
well  paid,  and  type  plentiful,  I  managed  to  earn 
near  forty  francs  the  first  six  days,  and  my  mind 
was  therefore  perfectly  at  ease  on  the  subject  of 
pecuniary  matters.  It  is  true  that,  being  paid  but 
once  a  fortnight,  my  funds  were  completely  run 
out  before  pay-day  came  round ;  but  I  found  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  loan  of  a  sufficient  sum 
for  present  emergencies  from  the  overseer,  who 
repaid  himself  from  the  amount  of  my  bill  on  the 
second  Saturday  night. 

After  the  novel  of  "  Woodstock"  was  completed 
came  Cooper's  "  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  and  then  a 


pocket  edition  of  the  works  of  Lord  Byron,  which 
was  followed  by  other  popular  works,  pirated  from 
English  authors  and  proprietors  as  fast  as  they 
made  their  appearance.     The  want  of  an  inter- 
national law  of  copyright  was  the  occasion  of  our 
prosperity;  and  the  question  of  printer's  piracy^ 
though    it    was    not  very   profoundly   discussed 
amongst  us,  was,  whenever  alluded  to,  invariably 
settled  on  the  principle  that  '*  whatever  is  is  right." 
The  whole  of  my  companions  agreed  upon  thia 
point,  though  they  were  perpetually  disputing  upon 
every  other.     They  agreed  also  upon  the  subject 
of  a  "footing,"  which  I  was  called  upon  to  provide 
so  soon  as  I  had  been  there  a  month,  and  which 
consisted  of  sundry  bottles  of  bad  wine,  drunk  in 
common,  until  every  man  had  imbibed  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  incapacitate  him  for  effective  operations^ 
during  the  rest  of  the  day.     They  were  unanimous, 
too,  in  their  concurrence  in  a  species  of  practical 
wit  very  much  in  vogue  among  the  profession,  the 
ingenuity  of  which  consists  in  the  concoction  of 
some  gross  deceit  calculated  to  result  in  the  incon* 
venience,  pecuniary  loss,  and  mortification  of  a 
fellow-workmaru     Thus,  on  one  occasion,  I  found 
in  the  morning  a  note  lying  on  my  frame,  pur- 
porting to  come  from  my  friend  at  Galignani's,. 
dated  from  his  lodgings  at  the  other  end  of  the 
city,  and  desiring  to  see  me  instantly  on  an  affair 
of  the  last  importance.     I  set  off  immediately — 
lost  half  the  day  in  a  vain  attempt  to  find  him  out, 
and  only  discovered  the  hoax  on  inquiring  for  his 
real  address  at  the  office  where  he  worked.  Again,, 
on  applying  one  day  for  copy,  I  was  informed  by 
the  deputy  that  the  overseer  was  gone  to  procure 
some,  and  that  I  was  to  follow  and  bring  it  back>. 
as  he  would  not  return  that  day.     Following  the 
directions  given  me  with  accuracy,  I  found  myself 
at  the  Morgue  for  the  first  time,  in  the  company  of 
two  stark  rows  of  dead  bodies  in  all  stages  of  cor- 
ruption.    To  resent  this  delectable  treatment  only 
makes  the  matter  worse,  and  would  probably  result 
in  the  victim's  being  sent  to  *'  Coventry,"  which  ia 
often  equivalent  to  loss  of  employment     The  only 
thing    necessary  is  to   bear  it  patiently,  good- 
humouredly  if  possible,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the 
truth  of  what  it  would  seem  to  be  their  laudable 
endeavour  to  impress  upon  the  mind,  namely,  that 
whatever  their  individual  characterd,  they  are  aU 
liars  in  the  aggregate,  and  that  their  word  is  on 
no  account  to  be  believed.     For  my  own  part,  I 
may  say  that  so  soon  as  I  had  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion, and  acted  upon  it,  all  furtlier  attempts  at 
such  annoyances  ceased,  and  I  was  received  into 
favour  and  freedom  as  a  being  equally  respectable 
and  enlightened  with   themselves.      With   such 
trifling  and  transitory  drawbacks  my  time  passed 
away  agreeably  enough.      For  immediate  com- 
panions I  had  the  silent  Spaniard  on  my  left  hand,, 
devouring  a  pocket  edition  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  francs  a  week,  and  an  un- 
fortunate Frenchman  on  my  right,  who  worked 
twice  as  hard  for  fourteen  or  fifteen.    In  front  of 
me  stood,  singing  snatches  of  Berauger,  or  else 
disputing  lustily  in  dispraise  of  Bonaparte  with, 
some  angry  Parisian,  the  now  talented  editor  and 
provincial  proprietor  of  the Chronicle,  at 
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whose  lordly  lodgings  (so  I  thought  them  th^n)  it 
Boon  became  my  pleasant  custom  to  resort  to  flute 
and  fiddle  it  in  time  to  his  extemporaneous  mad- 
cap accompaniments  on  the  piano  imtil  near  mid< 
night.  The  English  force  was  made  up  of  two 
very  distinct  classes.  The  one  was  composed  of 
mea  who,  like  myself,  were  entirely  dependant 
upon  their  ow^n  exertions  for  the  means  of  support, 
and  who,  if  they  ever  attained  to  a  prosperous  con- 
dition in  life,  must  achieve  it  for  themselves — the 
other  party  were  very  young  men,  the  sons  or 
proteges  of  English  printers,  visiting  Paris  for  a 
short  time  with  the  double  object  of  acquiring  the 
language  and  improving  their  knowledge  .of  the 

bosinesB.    My  musical  friend,  R ,  was  of  this 

latter  class,  and  was  pre-eminently  the  gentleman 
of  the  corps.  He  was  a  good  workman,  but  re- 
ceived too  many  remittances  from  home  in  the 
shape  of  five-pound  Bank  of  England  notes  to 
permit  him  to  become  an  industrious  one,  and  was 
then  of  too  mercurial  a  temper,  and  too  fond  of 
the  dissipations  of  the  theatres  and  concerts  within, 
and  the  chaumi^res  and  dancing-gardens  without, 
the  walls  of  the  city,  to  be  very  scrupulous  in  his 
attendance  at  the  office,  where  he  seldom  made  an 
i^^peiirance  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  day,  or  re- 
tamed  to  it  after  his  dinner  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon. It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  over- 
seer was  compelled  to  confide  the  greater  portion 
of  the  work  to  those  hands  whose  circumstances 
obliged  them  to  pay  attention  to  it,  as  no  very  great 
reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  exertions  of  the 
others,  who  were  constantly  either  in  expectation 
of  a  supply  of  funds  from  home,  or  engaged  in  the 
{^eaaant  occupation  of  getting  rid  of  what  they  had 
received. 

The  ''oldest  inhabitant"  of  the  English  depart- 
ment was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Franks,  the  history 
of  whose  life  would  have  furnished  a  very  different 
record  from  that  of  most  members  of  the  pro- 
feflBioQ.  He  had  been  apprenticed  when  a  boy  to 
the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, from  whom,  seduced  by  the  charms  of  a 
eoldier*s  life  and  an  unconquerable  fancy  for  the 
saddlei  he  had  run  away,  and  enlisted  iu  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons.  Before  he  had  been  three 
years  on  horseback  his  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Spain ;  and,  under  the  command  of  the  Iron  Duke, 
fVanks  had  the  satisfaction  of  assisting  at  most  of 
the  bloody  ceremonies  called  battles,  from  his  first 
essay  at  Salamanca  to  his  last  at  Toulouse.  He 
considered  that  he  had  received  rather  more  than 
his  share  of  the  compliments  of  the  season,  being 
{M'etty  well  scarred  about  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  ball  through  the  left  arm.  .  At 
the  last  entertainment,  however,  he  received  a 
salnte  from  a  sabre  which  laid  open  his  cheek 
and  severed  both  his  lips,  and  effectually  abolished 
his  claim  to  the  appellation  of  a  ''  pretty  man," 
heretofore  accorded  him.  He  recovered  in  time 
to  reach  Paris  soon  after  Napoleon  was  on  his 
route  to  Elba.  But  here,  sick  at  length  of  his 
share  of  glory,  and  unprescient  of  the  future,  he 
resolved  to  desert;  and,  aided  by  a  Parisian 
damsel  enamoured  of  the  brave  Angloig — ^aided 
also  by  the  proceeds  of  a  modicum  of  private 


plunder  which  he  had  found  means  to  carry  on  on 
his  own  account — ^he  actually  lay  perdu  during 
the  perilous  ''  hundred  days,"  the  bombardment  of 
Paris  by  the  Allies,  and  their  occupation  of  the 
city  until  the  re-establishment  of  the  Bourbons. 
He  described  to  me,  with  evident  pleasure  and 
exultation,  the  mortified  and  wretched  appearaQce 
of  the  French  cavalr}%   as  their  separated  and 
straggling  bands  found  their  way  into  Paris  after 
the  rout  of  Waterloo.     "  I  saw  the  lot  of  'em 
reviewed  by  the  Emperor,"  said  he,  "and  there 
wasn't  a  man  of  'em  but  thought  he  was  going  to 
nab  Old  Nosey"  (so  he  termed  Wellington)  "  for  his 
own  share.  But  our  fellows  soon  cracked  a  goodish 
lot  of  their  tin  kettles  for  'em,  and  a  pretty  sprink- 
ling of  them  that  came  back  had  led  a  piece  of 
their  muzzles  behind  'em.     Our  chaps,  I  fancy, 
had  got  tired  of  peppering  their  crabahells  with 
bullets,  and  throwing  away  powder  for  nothing, 
and  so  took  to  shaving  at  dose  quarters."     His 
opinion  of  Old  Nosey,  as  he  called  him,  was  any- 
thing but  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
soldier  who  had  followed  the  first  military  com- 
mander of  the  age  through  an  imparalleled  series 
of  successes.    He  hated  him,  in  fact,  with  a  hatred' 
for  which  he  could  find  no  expression  in  language, 
which  made  me  suspect  that  he    had    himself 
suffered  personally,  at  the  Duke's  order,  for  some 
slight  breach  of  military  discipline.     How  likely 
he  was  to  have  incurred  punishment  in  such  « 
way  may  be  inferred  from  an  occurrence  in  which 
he  was  fatally  concerned,  and  which  took  place  not 
long  previous  to  my  arrival  in  Paris.     One  finer 
Sunday  afternoon,  being  out  with  a  pleasure-party 
at  the  suburbs,  and  having  drunk  more  wine  than 
he  could  prudently  carry,  nothing  would  suit  hint 
but  he  must  go  to  his  lodgings,  don  his  old  regi- 
mentals, and  strut  about  the  Boulevards  in  the 
uniform  of  an  English  dragoon.     As  might  have 
been  reasonably  expected,  he  soon  found  himself 
affronted   and  insulted  by  some   of  the  French 
soldiery  stationed  at  the  barriers,  and  whom  he 
took  no  sort  of  care  to  avoid.     Their  sarcastior 
language",  followed  by  his  contemptuous  retorts^ 
soon  mounted  to  a  violent  quarrel,  and  Franks 
received  a  blow  from  a  grenadier,  which  he  re- 
turning with  interest,  the  striker  drew  his  sword, 
and  demanded  combat  on  the  spot  The  spectators/ 
interfered — not  to  prevent  the  duel,  but  to  settle 
the  preliminaries,  and  arrange  the  affair  according^ 
to  the  laws  of  honour  then  in  force.     This  procesa 
was  very  summarily  got  through.   A  young  officer 
volunteered  his  services  as  second  to  the  English-*, 
man,  who  immediately  accepted  the  offer ;  and  the* 
parties  retiring  at  once  to  a  small  garden  in  the 
rear  of  a  petty  cabaret,  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
from  the  commencement  of  the  fray  both  com- 
batants stood  bareheaded  and  with  swords  drawn 
in  front  of  each  other.    It  was  but  the  affsiir  of  a 
moment    After  a  few  feints,  Franks  drove  his 
ponderous  broadsword  sheer  through  the  skull  of 
his  antagonist^  literally  cleaving  him  to  the  throat ; 
and  having  behaved,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses,  in  a  manner  perfectly  honourable, 
was  conveyed  ceremoniously  to  his  lodgings  by 
the  comrades  of  the  man  he  had  slain.    The  deed 
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had,  as  it  may  be  imagined,  sobered  him  at  once ; 
but  he  took  no  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  for  escape,  and  was  consequently  led 
off  to  prison  on  the  following  day  by  the  gens- 
d*armes,  who  came  thus  late  to  his  quarters  with 
probably  no  expectation  of  finding  him.  At  the 
trial  which  followed,  after  some  weeks*  imprison- 
ment, alleviated  by  the  contributions  of  the  officers 
who  had  witnessed  the  duel,  the  facts  were  gone  into, 
and  the  crime  brought  home  to  the  delinquent ;  but, 
according  to  regulations  made  and  provided,  for  the 
accommodation,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  of  persons  of 
honour,  the  proceedings  were  broken  off  at  the 
critical  moment,  the  trial  deferred  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  a  day  or  two  after  the  prisoner,  at  the 
application  of  one  of  his  friends,  suffered  to  go  at 
large  on  his  own  recognisance,  and  mulcted  only 
in  the  loss  of  the  seedy  regimentals — ^the  worth- 
less irritamenta  malorum, 

E 8  was  the  most  accomplished  man  of  the 

English  party,  and  also  the  most  industrious.  He 
was  near  forty  years  of  age,  and  boasted  that  he 
had  not  wasted  an  hour,  unless  when  he  could  not 
avoid  it,  since  he  was  twenty.  He  was  an  "  own 
correspondent  **  as  well  as  a  compositor,  and  filled 
up  all  his  intervals  of  time  in  the  study  of  some 
new  language,  of  which  he  kept  a  volume  and  a 
small  manuscript  grammar  constantly  in  his  pocket 
In  this  way  he  had  acquired  sufficient  Greek  to 
read  any  part  of  the  '^ Iliad;"  Latin  enough  to 
read  Horace,  whose  Odes  he  seemed  to  have  by 
heart,  and  for  the  proper  scansion  of  which  he 
was  a  pedantic  stickler ;  and  Lucretius,  with  whom 
it  was  his  delight  to  bother  me  by  crabbed  passages 
picked  out  for  the  purpose.  He  spoke  French 
fluently ;  was  the  only  man  among  us  who  occa- 
sionally exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  Spaniard ; 
read  Italian  readily,  and  averred  that  he  had 
learned  it  without  the  aid  of  either  grammar, 
dictionary,  or  living  teacher ;  and  was  then  working 
hard  at  the  German,  for  the  attainment  of  which 
he  had  allotted  himself  twelve  months.  The  ex- 
ample of  R had  excited  him  to  the  study  of 

music,  of  the  theory  of  which  he  had  made  himself 
sufficiently  master,  though  he  was  deficient  in 
practice  from  the  want  of  an  accurate  ear.  To  all 
these  accomplishments  he  added  the  most  exe- 
crably captious  temper  and  vengeful  disposition, 
which  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  rouse  into  fury 
upon  the  most  trifling  occasions.  He  seemed  to 
look  upon  a  request  for  information  upon  any 
subject  with  which  he  was  acquainted  as  an 
attempt  to  rob  him,  as  though  if  he  imparted  it  to 
others  he  must  necessarily  lose  it  himself.  Nature 
had  concocted  this  charming  dispositiou  with  its 
usual  concomitants — a  petty  flgure  and  a  powerless 
frame. 

N ,  by  whose  frame  stood  that  of  E s, 

was  a  man  of  an  entirely  different  stamp.  Some- 
what younger  than  the  other,  he  was  yet  old 
enough  to  have  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  world,  which  I  had  reason  to  believe  had  cost 
him  no  small  share  of  misery  and  adversity.  Upon 
first  coming  to  the  office,  a  year  previous  to  my 
own  arrival,  he  had  apologised  to  his  companions 
for  his  want  of  skill  in  the  art  he  was  about  to 


practise,  and  stated  that  since  the  expiration  of  his 
apprenticeship,  fifteen  years  before,  he  had  not 
touched  a  type.  He  volunteered  no  further  in- 
formation respecting  himself;  but  it  had  leaked 
out  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth's  companion- 
ship, that  he  had  been  a  bookseller  in  a  large  way 
of  business ;  that  he  had  failed  suddenly  through 
the  villany  of  a  pretended  friend,  and  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  fly  his  country,  leaving  a  wife  and 
family  behind  him,  to  avoid  overwhelming  pecu- 
niary liabilities  to  which  he  had  been  induced  to 
pledge  himself.  He  was  the  best  speaker  and  the 
best  read  man  with  whom  I  had  ever  yet  come  in 
contact.  With  the  most  ultra  violent  principles 
he  combined  the  most  modest  and  unassuming 
demeanour;  and  when  asked  for  information  on 
any  topic,  generally  replied  impromptti,  in  lan- 
guage at  once  terse  and  elegant,  delivered  in  a 
strain  as  fluent  and  unhesitating  as  though  he  were 
reading  a  passage  from  some  celebrated  writer. 
In  politics  he  was  a  Republican,  and  seriously 
declared  that  had  he  been  an  Hindoo  he  should 
have  been  a  Thug.  In  religion  he  was  an  infidel, 
yet  wavering,  according  to  his  own  confession, 
between  atheism  and  deism,  and  doubting  at  times 
whether  the  doctrines  of  the  latter  were  ^ose  with 
which  a  thorough  free-thinker  could  remain  per- 
manently satisfied.  In  all  disputes,  whatever  the 
matter  under  discussion,  he  was  generally  appealed 
to  for  a  judgment,  and  his  dictum,  which  was 
never  refused,  for  the  most  part  finally  settled  the 
question. 

Dick  D was  a  cockney  of  the  very  first 

water.  Types  and  tippling  were  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  his  existence.  He  knew  the  quality  of 
the  liquor  retailed  in  every  publichouse  within 
the  sound  of  Bow  bells,  and  was  unceasing  in  his 
search  after  information  of  an  analogous  nature  in 
reference  to  the  wines  sold  by  draught  in  Paris. 
Though  a  slovenly  workman,  scrambling  and  sho- 
velling his  types  together  without  any  regard  to 
the  exact  mechanical  neatness  which  is  an  instinct 
with  the  good  compositor,  he  would  yet,  from  his 
astonishing  celerity,  have  earned  more  money  than 
any  of  us  had  he  possessed  an  average  share  of 
application  and  perseverance.  But  he  had  been 
bom  and  bred  among  the  worshippers  of  Saint 
Monday,  at  whose  shrine  he  was  a  faithful  devotee, 
and  upon  whose  altar  he  sacrificed  the  first  day  of 
every  working  week  with  a  pertinacious  piety 
highly  honourable  to  the  sincerity  of  his  religious 
principles.  The  sacrifice  was  invariably  accom* 
panied  with  libations  to  his  patron  saint,  of  the 
liberality  and  copiousness  of  which  libations  the 
appearance  of  the  votary,  dragged  by  necessity 
from  the  extasies  of  his  seventh  heaven  to  the 
drudging  of  the  working  world  some  time  in  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday,  furnished  abundant  testi- 
mony. He  seldom  began  work  in  earnest  before 
Wednesday  morning,  as  he  usually  found  his  copy 
in  the  hands  of  others,  who,  having  undertaken  to 
finish  it,  were  unwilling  to  give  it  back.  Though 
he  had  been  a  year  in  Paris  he  had  made  no  pro- 
gress in  the  language,  and  had  no  intention  of 
making  any.  He  knew  how  to  call  for  a  pint  of 
wine  or  a  glass  of  grog,  and  could  pay  his  reckon- 
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mg  without  the  help  of  French  (he  snid)  and  should 
not  bother  bis  brains  about  it.  His  notions  of 
economy  and  forethought  were  on  a  par  with 
his  ideas  of  sobriety.  He  considered  himself 
fully  provided  against  every  emergency  by  the 
possession  of  a  capital  silver  watch,  upon  which  he 
could  raise  two  pounds  at  "his  uncle's,"  whenever 
he  wanted  it.  "  This  *ere  ticker,"  said  he  to  me, 
**  cost  me  but  a  five  pun'  note  ven  I  bort  it  fust, 
and  Tve  popped  it  more  than  twenty  times,  and 
had  more  than  forty  pound  oh  it  altogether.  It's 
a  garjian  haingel  to  a  fellar,  is  a  good  votch,  ven 
you're  hard  up."  Upon  my  representing  to  him 
that  if  he  had  paid  twenty  per  cent  for  the  loan 
more  than  twenty  times,  his  watch  must  have  cost 
him  considerably  more  than  he  mentioned,  he 
met  me  with  a  stare  of  astonishment,  and  answered 
with  a  tone  of  ineffable  contempt  "  that  he  knowed 
best  what  he  gave  for  his  watch."  The  calculation, 
simple  as  it  was,  involved  an  amount  of  arithmetic 
of  which  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea. 

Co-operating  with  the  English  hands  upon  Eng- 
lish work  were  three  or  four  clever  Parisian  work- 
men who  had  adopted  our  modus  operandi  and  the 
use  of  similar  implements.  They  fully  appreciated 
the  English  mode  of  getting  over  the  ground  at  a 
more  rapid  pace,  and  as  their  earnings  increased 
in  proportion,  their  example  was  speedily  followed 
by  others.  Thus  the  importation  of  London  work- 
men into  Paris  was  by  degrees  conducive  to  the 
improvement  and  advantage  of  the  natives ;  and 
the  present  race  of  French  compositors  are,  no 
doubt  mainly  owing  to  this  cause,  little  if  anything 
inferior,  either  in  accuracy  or  celerity,  to  those  of 
our  own  country;  though  I  question  much  if  they 
are  ever  required  to  work  the  long  hours  with 
which  the  custom  *  of  the  trade  has  saddled  the 
London  workman,  or  could  by  any  means  be 
brought  to  consent  to  do  so.  The  French  offices, 
all,  at  least,  in  which  I  wrought,  were  opened  at 
daylight  in  the  morning,  bo  that  the  industrious 
workman  might  prosecute  his  labours  as  soon  after 
sunrise  as  he  chose,  and  was  at  liberty  to  earn  as 
much  money  as  he  could  during  the  day,  with  the 
certainty  that  he  would  receive  the  whole  of  his 
earnings  when  pay-day  came  round — a  certainty 
by  no  means  guaranteed  in  London  offices,  where 
average  mediocrity  rules  the  roast,  and  condemns 
superior  industry  and  skill  either  to  descend  to  its 
own  dead  level,  or  else  robs  the  possessor  of  those 
qualifications  of  the  profit  and  pre-eminence  which 
he  ought  righteously  to  derive  from  the  exercise 
of  them. 

I  considered  my  station  between  the  silent 
Spaniard  on  one  side,  and  the  plodding  old 
Frenchman  on  the  other,  as  particularly  fortunate. 
The  Spaniard  on  the  left  saved  me  from  noisy 
disturbances,  and  with  the  old  Parisian  I  could 
carry  on  an  occasional  conversation  to  the  extent 
of  my  capability,  which  I  found  daily  improving 
under  the  advantage  which  his  deliberate  utter- 
ance and  pains-taking  explanations  afforded  me. 
He  advised  me  to  drop  the  use  of  the  French  and 
English  Dictionary,  and  to  make  use  of  that  of 
Wailly,  in  which  the  words  were  explained  in 
FrencL     I  followed  his  counsel,  and  sooii  reaped 


the  benefit  of  it  in  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  proper  place  and  power  of  the  terms  I  wished 
to  employ,  as  well  as  in  an  improved  faculty  of 
selection,  and  a  more  extended  and  more  simple 
vocabulary.  My  old  preceptor  was  an  original  in 
his  way ;  he  had  witnessed  all  the  horrors  of  the 
Revolution  of  '98,  had  been  present  at  the  execu- 
tion both  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
had  looked  on  at  the  massacres  and  bloody  gaol- 
deliveries  in  which  a  populace  intoxicated  with 
license  sought  for  pastime  in  the  excitement  of 
vengeance  and  murder,  had  beheld  the  slaughter 
of  the  Swiss  guards  and  the  worship  of  the  God- 
dess of  Reason  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
had  been  a  spectator  of  most  of  the  terrible  and 
disgusting  atrocities  of  that  eventful  era.  Being 
the  only  son  of  a  widow,  he  had  managed  to  escape 
the  conscription  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
the  wars  of  Napoleon,  from  which  his  short  statm^ 
(he  was  little  over  five  feet)  might  not  otherwise 
have  saved  him,  and  had  worked  quietly  on  at 
his  three  trades  of  cutler,  saddler,  and  printer, 
during  the  decapitation  of  aristocrats  and  the  over- 
throw of  dynasties.  Of  all  these  events  he  spoke 
with  the  utmost  indifference  and  nonchalafice,  and 
with  the  tone  of  a  man  discussing  the  variations 
of  the  weather  or  the  chances  of  a  game  played 
by  others.  He  blamed  the  unfortunate  Louis  for 
not  putting  himself  in  the  outset  at  the  head  of 
the  Revolution,  or,  if  he  chose  to  stick  by  his  party, 
for  not  dealing  with  the  first  mob  of  insurgents  as 
Napoleon  at  a  later  period  dealt  with  the  Section- 
aries.  "  Twenty  12-pounders,"  said  he,  "  adminis- 
tered in  time,  would  have  saved  the  nobility  and 
the  throne."  He  told  me,  which  turned  out  true 
enough,  that  in  less  than  seven  years  more  we 
should  see  another  revolution  in  France,  unless  it 
shotdd  first  please  Heaven  to  relieve  the  country 
from  the  imbecile  rule  of  Charles  X.,  and  settle 
the  Govemtnent  upon  a  more  stable  basis.  I 
reaped  considerable  advantage  from  my  conversa* 
tions  with  this  stolid  old  talker,  and  should  have 
reaped  more  but  that  his  propinquity  offended  my 
nose  even  more  than  it  profited  my  ear.  He  was 
enamoured  of  dirt  to  a  degree  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  express  in  decent  language.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  he  never  washed  or  bathed,  professing 
a  mortal  aversion  from  the  contact  of  water  with 
his  skin.  He  never  used  a  razor,  but  ground  the 
beard  occasionally  from  his  face  with  a  kind  of 
pumice-stone,  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket.  It 
is  my  serious  belief  that  he  jiever  changed  his 
linen  from  the  day  when  Jie  put  it  on  new  until 
that  when  it  was  too  ragged  to  be  worn  any 
longer.  He  was  in  other  respects  filthy  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  an  English  nightman  ;  and 
as  the  warm  weather  of  July  approached,  after  I 
had  stood  near  two  months  by  his  side,  I  found 

myself  compelled  to  apply  to  Mr.  L ,  the 

overseer,  for  a  new  location.  My  application  was 
received  with  a  general  chorus  of  laughter,  and  a 
declaration  on  all  sides  that  they  had  been  ex- 
pecting it  for  a  month  past,  but  were  determined 
to  see  how  long  I  could  sta^d  it.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  unanimous  order  to  old  A ,  my 

unsavoury  friend,  to  decamp  with  his  frame  to  his 
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old  dark  corner,  whither  I  assiflted  in  removing 
him,  not  without  a  pang  of  remorse  at  being  the 
occasion  of  a  change  which  must  materially  dimi- 
nish his  weekly  earnings.  He  bore  it,  however, 
with  admirable  equanimity,  and  remained  per- 
fectly content  in  his  mal-odorous  solitude. 
.  Among  the  number  of  my  former  companions 
there  is  yet  one  who  demands  a  place  in  this 
desultory  chronicle.  The  liirsute  and  merry- 
faced  M was  a  constant  source  of  vivacity 

and  good-humour.  He  was  neither  compositor 
nor  pressman,  but  having  by  some  means  obtained 
a  footing  in  the  office,  made  a  comforti^)le  living 
by  speculating  on  the  industry  of  others.  Like 
many  of  the  French  compositors,  he  had  picked 
up  what  knowledge  of  the  business  ho  possessed 
without  any  regular  teaching,  and  was  from  habit 
better  adapted  for  the  line  of  action  he  had  beaten 
out  for  himself  than  for  settling  closely  to  work  at 
the  frame.  He  made  his  gains  by  buying-up,  for 
ready  money,  any  amount  of  type  already  com- 
posed which  the  compositors  were  inclined  to  sell, 
taking  the  labour  of  making  it  up  into  pages,  and 
the  trouble  and  responsibility  of  correction  upon 
himself,  and  charging  the  whole  to  the  employer 
as  his  own  work.  In  this  way  it  would  oflen 
happen  that  he  had  twelve  or  fifleen  pounds  to 
receive  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  six-sevenths  of 
which  he  had  previously  paid  out  as  purchase- 
money.  He  was  wary  in  his  bargains,  never 
giving  too  much  for  careless  or  ill-pimctuated 
matter — ^generally  declining  to  have  anything  to 
do  witli  that  of  his  own  countrymen,  which  was 
necessarily  incorrect  from  their  ignorance  of  En- 
glish, but  giving  within  a  fraction  of  the  full  price 
for  the  composition  of  those  upon  whose  correct- 
ness he  could  rely.  The  plan  succeeded  well  with 
both  buyer  and  sellers.  He  made  an  average  of 
thirty  or  forty  francs  a  week  by  his  commerce,  and 
the  best  workmen  were  but  too  willing  to  get  rid 
of  the  disagreeable  task  of  correction,  together  with 
other  minor  interruptions  in  their  labour  from 
which  they  were  relieved  by  disposing  summarily 
of  each  day*s  work  as  it  was  done.  This  fortunate 
fellow  had  received  from  nature  an  inexhaustible 
stock  of  cheerfulness  and  good-humour,  which  it 
was  beyond  the  power  of  misfortune  to  damp  or 
to  restrain.  At  any  of  those  little  mishaps  to 
which  printers  are  liable,  such  as  breaking  a  page 
or  misplacing  one  in  a  sheet,  and  on  account  of 
which  most  journeymen  are  wont  to  growl  an  oath 
or  two,  he  would  burst  into  a  laugh  prolonged  till 
the  roof  rang  again.  In  the  course  of  a  couple  of 
years'  practice  in  the  office,  he  had  picked  up  an 
assortment  of  the  most  unaccountable  jargon,  which 
he  thought  was  English,  and  prided  himself  upon 
displaying  on  all  occasions.  In  this  he  had  been 
maliciously  assisted  by  the  whole  body  of  my 
countrymen,  who  found  good  sport  in  cramming 
him  with  absurd  and  ridiculous  blunders,  and  in 
encouraging  the  pompous  parade  which  he  made 
of  his  acquirements.  If  you  asked  him  how  he  did, 
he  was  always  "  plenty  well ;"  and  once  when  I 
wished  him  a  good  appetite  to  his  dinner,  he  re- 
sponded, *'  And  you,  I  confide  you  shall  play  a 
man  with  your  stomach,"    bowing  at  the  same 


time  with  grave  politeness.  He  was  well-bnilty 
and  strong  as  Hercules ;  could  swim  easily  at  a 
walking-pace  against  the  current  of  the  Seine,  and, 
when  stripped  for  the  exploit,  stood  apparelled  in 
a  natural  suit  of  black  hair,  which  eovcred  every 
part  of  his  person,  with  the  exoeption  of  his  broad 
forehead  and  the  upper  part  of  his  face. 

I  rose  every  morning  with  the  sun,  and  made 
the  best  of  my  time  while  the  opportunity  served 
and  the  work  was  plentiful.  My  fortnight's  bill 
often  verged  upon  a  hundred  francs,  and  some- 
times went  beyond  it ;  and  before  the  end  of  July 
I  had  saved  and  laid  by  a  sum  fully  equal  to  that 
with  which  I  had  set  out  from  home.  Just  at  this 
period,  from  the  simultaneous  completion  of  several 
English  romances,  the  copy  fell  short  of  a  sudden, 
and  I  found  myself  standing  still  for  several  hours 
every  day.  This  not  being  at  all  to  my  taste,  after 
lounging  about  for  the  best  part  of  a  week  I  made 
application  to  the  overseer  of  the  presses  on  the, 
ground-floor  for  employment  at  press.  He,  know- 
ing that  I  was  a  compositor,  doubted,  or  affected 
to  doubt,  my  capacity  as  a  pressman,  but  upon  my 
assuring  him  that  I  had  had  good  experience  in 
that  department,  said  he  would  give  me  a  trial. 
He  led  the  way  into  a  long  room,  extending,  appa-  • 
rently,  half  the  length  of  the  street,  where  stood 
arranged  in  precise  Une  a  whole  regiment  of  Colum- 
bian presses,  of  London  manufacture,  the  number, 
of  which,  as  the  crowning  eagles  rose  and  fell  with* 
rapid  irregularity,  I  in  vain  essayed  to  count. 
Having  marched  me  up  and  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  to  show  me,  no  doubt,  true 
Frenchman  as  he  was,  the  extent  of  his  dominion, 
he  told  me,  what  he  must  have  known  perfectly 
well  before,  that  he  did  not  see.  any  vacancy  there^ 
and  bade  me  follow  him  to  the  other  side.  I 
obeyed,  expressing  as  we  proceeded  my  unqualified 
admiration  of  the  order  and  cleanliness  of  his  de- 
partment, and  the  good  working  condition  of  the 
presses,  as  evidenced  by  the  impression  they  pro- 
duced. The  ink  used,  though  of  the  deepest  colour^ 
bore  an  indication  of  blue  rather  than  of  jet-black, 
and  I  had  noticed  some  clever  but  simple  con- 
trivances for  securing  its  equal  application  to  the 
surface  of  the  type  which  renudn  to  this  day  a 
desideratum  among  English  printers.  ''Now  I 
think  of  it,"  said  the  overseer,  "  there  is  a  country- 
man of  your  own  in  want  of  a  mate ;  if  you  can 
manage  to  keep  up  with  him,  for  he  is  a  fast  hand, 
it  may  be  more  agreeable  for  you  to  join  him  than 
to  work  with  a  stranger.  Perhaps  you  may  make 
something  of  him ;  I  must  confess  I  can't,  though 
he  has  been  with  us  these  six  months."  I  ex- 
pressed my  preference  for  the  companionship  of  & 
fellow-countrymaD,  and  begged  to  be  introduced 
to  him  at  once.  Following  my  guide  into  a  room 
at  the  right  of  the  entrance-gate,  what  was  my 
astonishment  upon  beholding,  in  all  his  stalwart 
dignity,  as  in  the  days  of  yore,  the  old  friend  of 
my  boyhood,  the  redoubtable  "  Fish  I"  There  he 
stood,  working  single-handed  at  a  super-royal  Stan- 
hope, and  handling  it,  to  all  appearance,  as  easily 
as  a  gamester  would  a  dice-box,  whistling  furiously 
the  while  Dibdin's  famous  air  of  ''Poor  Tom 
Bowling,"  as  though  his  lungs  wanted  employ-^ 
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ment  and  he  was  willing  to  give  them  a  turn.  He 
took  no  notice  of  us  beyond  suddenly  checking 
his  strain  as  we  drew  near,  but  when  I  hailed  him 
with  the  once-familiar  salute,  "How  now,  old 
Fish.  1"  the  frisket  fell  from  his  hands,  and  he  stood 
aghast  with  astonishment  It  was  some  minutes 
before  he  could  make  me  out :  I  had  been  so  silly 
as  to  follow  the  example  of  some  of  my  compa- 
nions in  cultivating  a  moustache,  which,  together 
with  some  alteration  of  costume^  prevented  his 
ready  recognition  of  my  features.  No  sooner  had 
he  identified  them  than,  exploding  my  Christian 
name  with  a  burst  of  triumph,  he  was  at  my  side, 
and  clenched  both  my  hands  with  a  grip  that 
made  me  perspire  in  every  pore.  Though  re- 
strained by  the  presence  of  the  overseer,  he  could 
not  altogether  repress  the  demonstratidns  of  satis- 
fiu2tion  which  burst  forth  in  an  invohmtary  chuckle 
every  now  and  then.  When  the  overseer  proposed 
me  for  his  partner,  he  was  overjoyed — swore  in  a 
horrible  mixture  of  French  and  English  terms, 
of  which  the  former  understood  not  a  syllable,  that 
I  was  the  best  pressman  in  all  England,  and  bade 
me  strip  to  work  and  show  my  training,  that  my 
introducer  might  see  how  well  he  had  taught  me 
my  business.  The  overseer  left  us  together, 
and  as  it  was  then  past  noon,  and  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  working  at  press  in  my  present  garb,  the 
Fish  accompanied  me  to  my  lodgings,  where,  hav- 
ing accoutred  myself  more  to  my  liking,  we  sat 
down  to  a  trifling  refreshment,  and  went  over  the 
fortunes  of  both  since  we  had  last  met  Like  my- 
selfy  he  had  journeyed  to  London  in  search  of 
occapation,  but  having  more  strings  to  his  bow 
thaa  I  could  boast  of,  had  met  with  better  suc- 
cess. Finding  the  printing  business,  as  he  said,  in 
fihoal  water,  he  had  found  temporary  employment 
in  unshipping  goods  in  the  river,  and  had  subse- 
quently succeeded  in  hiring  himself,  through  the 
recommendation  of  an  old  sea-captain  with  whom 
he  had  formerly  sailed,  as  servant  to  a  young  gen- 
tleman setting  out  on  his  travels.  He  had  managed 
the  transit  of  his  miister's  horses  and  travelling- 
equipage  as  £ftr  as  Paris,  where,  finding  himself 
disqualified  for  the  post  he  had  undertaken,  "  for 
lack  of  the  lingo,"  as  he  termed  it,  which  he  had 
picked  up  by  rote  during  a  short  stay  in  the  Mau- 
ritius, twenty  years  before,  and  hearing,  upon  in- 
quiry, that  he  could  readily  obtain  employment 
as  a  pressman,  he  had  left  his  master,  and  found 
an  engagement  in  the  office  where  I  had  so  un- 
expecte^y  encountered  him.  He  said  he  was 
doing  very  well  at  his  work,  and  that  together 
we  might  expect  to  make,  by  sticking  to  it,  a  good 
eighty  francs  a  week,  if  we  chose  to  do  our  best. 
We  commenced  work  the  same  afternoon;  and  so 
little  had  I  been  accustomed  of  late  to  continued 
acdve  exercise,  that  the  perspiration  streamed 
fronoL  my  person  for  days  together  during  the  hours 
of  Ubour.  The  Fish,  however,  was  as  gentle  as 
he  was  strong;  and  moderating  his  pace  to  suit 
mine,  insisted  upon  monopolising  all  the  extra 
duti^  requiring  only  a  single  hand,  to  give  me 
time  to  recruit  my  strength.  Before  a  week  had 
elapsed  I  became  thoroughly  seasoned,  and  without 
the  aid  of  stimulants  of  any  kind  was  able  to  keep 


up  with  the  rapid  motions  of  my  companion.  We 
had  not  been  many  days  at  work  together  before  I 
became  aware,  from  certain  hints  he  let  drop,  that 
he  had  got  some  important  secret  upon  his  mind 
of  which  it  was  his  intention  to  make  me  the  con- 
fidant, though,  from  some  motive  or  other,  he  was 
plainly  half-ashamed  or  afraid  of  disclosing  it  I 
resolved  to  pump  it  out  of  him ;  and  using  all  the 
address  of  which  I  was  master,  at  length  arrived 
at  the  delicate  fact,  which  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  that  he  was  enamoured  of  liis  landlady,  or  of 
her  comfortable  surroundings,  I  could  not  m^ke 
out  which  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  that  he 
was  determined  to  have  her ;  and,  finally,  that  he 
wanted  my  co-operation  in  the  conduct  of  the 
courtship.  He  looked  rather  blue  wliile  I  laughed 
long  and  loudly  at  this  comical  disclosure,  and 
when  I  had  done  asked  me  ratlier  sharply  whether 
I  intended  to  bear  a  hand  in  tlie  business  or  no. 
Upon  my  assuring  him  that  my  services  were  at 
his  command  whenever  he  might  require  them,  and 
that  I  would  do  what  I  could  to  realise  his  project, 
he  became  much  elated,  said  he  considered  the 
afi^kir  as  good  as  settled,  and  promised  to  call  at 
my  lodgings  and  introduce  me  to  the  lady  on  the* 
following  Sunday  afternoon.  I  asked  if  he  could 
reconcile  it  with  his  conscience  to  enter  into  matri- 
mony without  giving  up  his  old  habits  and  predi-^ 
lections  in  favour  of  strong  drinks.  He  assured- 
me  that  he  was  very  much  reformed  in  that  parti- 
cular; that  French  beer  was  a  mere  wash,  French, 
wine  gave  him  the  colic,  and  that  he  confined  him* 
self  to  brandy,  which  he  had  latterly  taken  to  dilut- 
ing with  co£fee,  and  that  a  couple  of  bottles  or  so . 
lasted  him  a  week.  I  congratulated  him  on  so  near 
an  approach  to  sobriety,  and  inquired  as  to  the 
condition  and  qualities  of  the  lady  upon  whom  his 
wishes  were  centred.  He  informed  me  that  she- 
was  the  widow  of  a  hotel-keeper,  and  mistress  of 
the  house  in  which  he  lodged,  which  she  managed 
admirably,  and  had  done  so  before  the  loss  of  her 
husband,  a  lazy  and  bloated  sot,  who  did  nothing 
but  smoke  cigars,  drink  grog,  and  play  billiards, 
and  who  had  died  four  months  ago  from  sheer 
idleness  and  fat 

At  the  appointed  hour  on  the  following  Sunday 
a  fiacre  drove  into  the  yard  of  the  hotel  where  I 
had  my  quarters,  from  which  descended  the  Fish, 
in  the  costume  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  his  hard, 
homy  palms  indued  with  kid  gloves,  and  his  raven 
hair  yet  glistening  from  the  hands  of  the  fnzeur. 
As  he  entered  my  little  dormitory,  where  I  sat 
reading,  and  expecting  his  presence,  he  produced 
from  his  pocket  a  handsome  figured  waistcoat, 
which  ho  insisted  upon  my  wearing  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  which  he  would  never  afterwards  consent 
to  receive  back.  I  had  no  sooner,  in  obedience  to 
his  commands,  "  got  into  it,"  than  he  hurried  me 
down  stairs,  where  the  object  of  his  admiration  sat 
in  the  vehicle  awaiting  our  coming.  He  motioned 
me  to  be  seated  on  one  side  of  the  lady,  and 
mounting  himself  on  the  other,  shouted  to  the 
jarvey  "  A  Versailles,"  and  away  we  drove  to  see 
the  grand  exhibition  of  waterworks  in  the  gardens, 
which  was  to  come  off  at  four  o'clock.  The 
widow  was  a  black-eyed  brunette,  with  long  eye* 
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lashes  and  dark  orbs,  nose  a  very  trifle  retravusS, 
and  the  prettiest  mouth  imaginable,  affording  in 
its  rapid  play  rare  but  occasional  glimpses  of  a 
snow-white  set  of  teeth ;  but  three- and-thirty  years, 
or  thereabouts,  had  traced  their  indelible  characters 
upon  these  once  blooming  beauties,  and  the  seams 
which  the  old  edax  rerum  delights  to  furrow  the 
fairest  faces  were  cruelly  visible  upon  hers.  I 
was  charmed  with  the  vivacity  and  frankness  of 
her  manners  and  conversation,  and  gratified  for  the 
playful  politeness  with  which  she  corrected  the 
numberless  blunders  I  made  in  maintaining  my 
part  of  it.  I  could  see  plainly  enough  that  up  to 
diis  time,  at  least,  she  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  any  serious  intentions  on  the  part  of  her  English 
suitor ;  and  that  having  for  fall  twenty  years  been 
in  the  liabit  of  receiving  the  homage  which,  in 
Paris  especially,  is  universally  paid  to  beauty,  she 
had  regarded  his  attentions  as  nothing  more  than 
her  due,  and,  perhaps,  might  even  have  been  sen- 
ffible  of  a  degree  of  condescension  in  submitting  to 
them.  She  was  dressed  with  exquisite  taste,  in  a 
sort  of  half-mourning  drapery,  which  became  her 
exceedingly,  and  seemed  fully  conscious  that  she 
was  receiving  admiration,  and  was  worthy  of  it. 
I  enjoyed  the  excursion  amazingly,  and,  I  have  no 
doubt,  chattered  an  immense  deal  of  bad  sense  and 
worse  grammar  in  the  course  of  our  perambula- 
tions through  the  gardens  among  the  prodigious 
crowd  which  clustered  upon  every  available  point 
of  view.  The  Fish,  though  he  was  watchfully 
attentive  in  supplying  us  with  refreshments,  with 
which  he  had  taken  care  to  load  the  cab,  was  silent, 
8(3  if  he  had  really  been  furnished  with  fins,  and 
swimming  in  the  element  we  were  gazing  at  He 
Was  gratified,  however,  at  the  favour  shown  to  me 
By  the  widow,  and  asked  me  in  a  whisper  if  I 
ifhould  not  do  well  to  change  my  quarters,  and 
swing  my  hammock  alongside  of  his  own  berth, 
where  I  could  speak  the  lady  at  any  time.  As  I 
had  long  felt  annoyed  by  the  scoundrelly  concierge 
at  the  Rue  Rivoli,  who  gave  me  a  jobation  every 
time  he  let  me  in  after  twelve  o'clock,  and  as  I 
thought,  moreover,  that  I  might  derive  both 
pleasure  and  improvement  from  the  conversation 
ctf  the  pretty  widow,  I  fell  in  with  the  notion  at 
once,  and  resolved  to  carry  it  into  practice  if  pos- 
sible. With  this  view,  as  soon  as  the  show  was 
ended  (which,  as  it  has  been  witnessed  by  half  the 
adults  of  .Cockaigne,  and  is  detailed  at  length  in 
the  guide-books,  I  need  not  here  describe),  I  ques- 
tioned the  lady  on  the  subject,  and  was  gratified 
to  hear  that  she  could  make  room  for  me  on  the 
same  terms  as  I  then  stood,  and  would  feel  a 
pleasure  in  so  doing.  We  took  an  agreeable  cup 
of  tea  at  a  coffee-house  in  one  of  the  quiet  old 
streets  of  Versailles,  and  about  six  o^clock,  my 
companion  having  succeeded  in  unkennelling  the 
driver,  mounted  our  vehicle  to  return  to  Paris. 

As  this  drive  home  was  one  of  the  most  singular 
experiences  I  have  ever  undergone,  and  as  its  re- 
currence is  now  impossible  since  the  construction 
of  a  line  of  railway  along  the  route,  I  shall  de- 
scribe it  briefly  for  the  edification  of  the  reader. 
The  weather  had  been  for  several  weeks  dry  and 
het^  and  the  first  Sunday  in  August  proving  re- 


markably fine,  with  the  somewhat  rare  accompa- 
niment of  a  delightful  breeze,  had  tempted  forth 
an  unusual  number  of  visitors.  While  surveying 
the  vast  multitude  that  thronged  the  gardens,  one 
might  have  supposed  that  Paris  had  completely 
disgorged  itself  upon  Versailles.  As  they  had 
been  arriving  gradually  during  the  day,  from  the 
first  dawn  of  morning  up  to  four  or  later  in  the 
afternoon,  little  or  no  confusion  had  arisen  during 
the  gathering  ;  but  when,  the  entertainment  being 
concluded,  they  nearly  all  pushed  homewards  at 
once  upon  the  one  grand  route  leading  to  Paris,  a 
scene  ensued  which  baffles  all  power  of  description. 
Upon  emerging  from  the  comparatively  retired 
street  in  which  we  had  taken  our  refreshment,  I 
requested  the  driver,  as  he  had  a  good  horse,  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way,  as  we  were  anxious  to 
get  home.  He  took  no  notice  of  my  request 
beyond  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  but,  turning  the 
comer  into  the  main  road,  was  immediately  fast 
jammed  in  a  crowd  of  vehicles  of  every  possible 
and  impossible  description,  without  the  power  of 
moving  beyond  the  pace  of  the  slowest  hack 
among  them.  To  return  was  altogether  imprac- 
ticable, as  in  a  few  moments  we  had  a  crowd 
pressing  in  the  rear  which  altogether  precluded 
the  attempt  Everything  that  could  by  any  con- 
trivance be  mounted  upon  wheels,  from  old  lum- 
bering state-coaches  and  worn-out  diligences  down 
to  a  few  planks  bound  together  with  ropes,  and 
stuck  about  with  backless  chairs  and  three-legged 
stools,  had  been  brought  into  requisition;  and 
everything  that  had  ever  worn  the  shape  of  a 
horse,  and  yet  possessed  the  power  of  locomotion, 
had  been  mercilessly  roused  from  its  dying  agonies 
to  furnish  a  further  profit  to  the  rascally  owner. 
Add  to  this  that  each  carriage  was  clustered  over 
with  human  bipeds  thick  as  bees  upon  a  honey- 
comb, and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  spec- 
tacle.  As  nobody  seemed  willing  to  walk,  and  as 
there  was  not  half  sufficient  acconunodation  for 
the  whole  to  ride,  there  were  continual  fights  and 
fracas  between  those  on  foot  for  the  occupancy  of 
any  vacant  place  which  an  over-greedy  Jehu  might 
contrive  or  discover.  Post-chaises  crammed  to 
suffocation  within,  and  fringed  around  with  a  circle 
of  legs  dangling  from  their  flat  tops,  and  drawn 
by  bony  hacks,  already  bound  for  Montfaucon, 
stumbled  along  at  a  snail's  pace,  and  occasionally 
came  down  with  a  crash,  and  blocked  the  path  of 
those  in  the  rear.  Such  calamities  were  hailed  with 
a  roar  of  laughter  from  all  sides ;  while  the  dis- 
concerted driver,  aided  by  his  dismounted  cus- 
tomers, who,  according  to  the  order  of  the  day, 
had  all  paid  their  money  in  advance,  set  hastily 
about  repairing  the  disaster  by  the  plentiful  appli- 
cation of  ropes,  the  Gallic  remedy  for  coach- 
fracture.  I  enjoyed  the  fun  exceedingly  so  long 
as  it  was  visible,  expecting,  too,  that  we  should 
speedily  get  out  of  it,  and  trot  off  gaily  home- 
wards ;  but  when,  after  half-an-hour's  progress,  we 
had  got  beyond  the  precincts  of  Versailles,  within 
which,  but  no  farther,  the  roads  were  regularly 
watered,  the  sensation  was  anything  but  pleasant 
The  obscurity  from  dust  alone  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  densest  London  fog,  though  it  was  not; 
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like  the  fog,  an  obflcurity  of  darknees.  We  breathed 
dust  instead  of  air,  were  covered  with  dust  as 
effectually  as  if  we  had  rolled  in  it,  and  dared  not 
open  our  lips  to  speak  for  fear  of  being  choked 
with  it     It  was  not  till  we  arrived  at  Sevres  that 


we  were  enabled  to  mend  our  pace,  and,  as  it  wa8» 
we  were  benighted  before  we  reached  Paris.  I 
took  leave  of  the  Fish  and  his  charmer  at  half- 
past  ten  o'clock,  and  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
next  chapter  for  the  conclusion  of  his  amour. 


PERSONAL    HISTORY    OP    CHARLES    II* 


Thb  world  is  scarce  so  hard  upon  gentlemen  under 
a  doud  as  cynics  are  too  prone  to  imagine.  But 
for  General  Monk,  the  delightful  volumes  of  Dr. 
Percy  might  have  extended  to  tenfold  their  pre- 
sent amount  Had  the  perils,  struggles,  and  hard- 
ships of  the  Merry  Monarch  failed  to  attain  a  suc- 
cessful denouement,  England  might  haply  have 
borne  a  high  reputation  for  the  gentle  science  of 
die  Trouv^res>  and  many  a  gentleman's  horse 
would  have  shied  as  some  monster  hurdy-gurdy 
dolefully  ground  in  her  Majesty's  thoroughfares 
the  right  pleasant  dittie  of  "  The  Pendrills  and  the 
persecuted  Prince,"  or,  **  The  King  and  the  Royal 
Oak"  But  for  once  the  sword  prevailed  over  the 
pen,  and  the  apotheosis  of  the  Stuarts  is  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  Scotch  lyrics.  The  halo  of  suc- 
cess obscured  the  toils  and  troubles  which  pre- 
ceded and  insured  its  advent  And  such  is  but  in 
the  natural  order  of  things.  Even  as  a  generous 
and  general  amnesty  is  accorded  by  the  victor  to 
past  transgressions,  so  are  the  minor  incidents  and 
episodes  that  conduced  to  his  triumph  gradually 
merged  into  oblivion  soon  as  that  triumph  is 
assured — the  one  great  end  attained.  -  But  there 
were  certain  social  characteristics  of  the  age  so 
closely  interwoven  with  the  early  career  of  Charles 
II.  too  important  in  their  causes  and  consequences 
to  be  ignored  by  the  historian.  To  the  bigotry  of 
anointed  despotism  had  succeeded  the  yet  more 
pernicious  bigotry  of  sectarian  intolerance;  and 
never  was  the  trite  saying  of  the  Arabic  philo- 
sopher, "  The  oppression  of  the  Sultan  for  a  hun- 
dred years  rather  than  the  oppression  of  the  sub- 
jects^ one  over  another,  for  a  single  year^"  more 
fully  exemplified  than  during  those  turbulent  times, 
when  poor  Charles  Stuart  was  alternately  the  tool 
of  the  arrogant  Covenanters  and  the  worthless  and 
profligate  Cavaliers. 

•  Mr.  Lyon  divides  his  narrative  into  three  parts ; 
the  first  treats  of  Charles's  arrival  in  Scotland,  the 
second  of  his  ill-omened  expedition  to  England, 
and  the  third  his  subsequent  adventures  and  tri- 
umphant restoration.  By  far  the  greater  portion 
of  &e  work  is  occupied  by  the  first  division  of  his 
subject^  to  us  the  least  interesting.  Poor  Charles ! 
small  marvel  that  he  was  subsequently  found 
lacking  in  godliness  and  grace,  considering  the 
merciless  doses  of  both  administered  so  freely  by 


Kirk  and  Covenanter,  Malignant,  Engager,  Pro- 
tester, and  the  rest  of  them. 

Now  for  the  King  the  zealous  Kirk 

'Gainst  th'  Independent  bleats ; 
Whereas  (alas !)  their  only  wirk 

Is  to  renew  old  cheats. 

*  •  *  • 

If  they  can  sit,  vote  what  they  list. 

And  crush  the  new  states  down, 
Then  up  go  they,  hut  neither  Christ 

Nor  King  shul  have  their  own — 

wrote  concerning  them,  with  more  frankness  than, 
poetic  skill,  a  certain  Marchmont  Nedham ;  and  no 
doubt  Charles  heartily  agreed  with  him,  as  he  con- 
tinued— 

Away  ye  joggling,  paltry  crew 
Of  well-affected  knares. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  lengthy  and  caustic 
efiusion  from  which  we  have  quoted  produced  any 
counter-blast  from  those  at  whom  it  was  levelled ; 
and  yet  there  were  Sauls  among  the  prophets,  poets- 
amid  the  Puritans;  and,  lest  the  reader  shoi^ld* 
doubt  the  probability  of  such  goodly  and  godly 
personages  condescending  to  rhyme,  we  subjoin  a. 
specimen  of  their  tuneful  powers.  Jonah  loquituv 
{en  ventre  ion  whale)  : 

What  house  is  this,  whereas  neither  coal  nor  caadle»  ■ 

Where  I  nothing  hut  gnts  of  fish  do  handle  ? 

The  like  of  this  on  earth  man  never  saw, 

A  Hnng  man  within  a  monster's  maw. 

Not  so  was  Noah  in  his  house  of  tree. 

For  thro'  a  window  he  the  light  did  see. 

He  sailed  above  the  highest  waves,  a  wonder  ; 

I  and  my  hoat  are  all  the  waters  under. 

He  in  his  ark  might  go  and  also  come, 

But  I  sit  still  in  such  a  straitened  room 

As  is  most  uncouth,  head  and  feet  together. 

Among  such  grease  as  would  a  thousand  smother* 

Eight  prisoners  were  in  Noah's  hulk  together,  ' 

Comfortable  they  were,  each  one  to  other. 

In  all  the  earth,  like  unto  me  is  none^ 

Far  from  aU  living,  I  here  lie  alone. 

Mr.  Lyon  evidently  bears  a  most  inveterate* 
grudge  towards  the  amiable  zealots  above- 
described,  and  his  indulgence  of  so  orthodox  » 
weakness  is  displayed  somewhat  at  the  expense  of 
his  readers*  patience;  however,  his  account  of 
Charles's  arrival  and  sojourn  among  them  is  mi* 
nutely  graphic  The  first  town  of  consequence  in 
Scotland  to  which  the  King  was  ordered  to  repair 
by  his  ^  ower  mony  maisters*'  was  Aberdeen,  and 


*  ^etMnal  Historr  of  Kmg  Charles  the  Second,  from  his  Landing  in  SooUand,  Jane  S9, 16S0,  till  his  Escape  oat  of  England, 
Get.  15,  leei.    By  the  Bev.  C.  J.  I^on,  KJL    Edinburgh :  Stevenson.  . 
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the  first  eight  that  there  greeted  him  was  the 
mangled  remains  of  him  who  had  died  in  his  cause, 
and  who  lives  for  ever  in  the  spirited  lays  of 
Aytonn — the  chivalric  Montrose.  rTor  was  this  the 
sole  sign  of  evil  augury  encountered  hy  the  hapless 
monarch.  We  are  told  that  whilst  at  Gulsalmond, 
on  his  road  to  Aberdeen,  he  was  entertained  by  a 
gentleman  who  to  that  end  had  bought  up  all  the 
claret  then  on  sale.  **  At  some  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment, when  the  King  was  seated  with  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  on  his  right,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle  on  his  left  hand,  among  the  multitude  of 
spectators  perched  on  the  top  of  an  adjoining  dyke 
was  a  female  called  the  *Qood  Wife  of  Glack,' 
who,  nothing  daunted  by  the  presence  of  so  many 
important  personages,  exclaimed  with  a  shrill  voice, 

*  God  bless  your  Majesty,  and  send  you  to  your 
idn ;  but  they  on  your  left  band,  wha  helped  to 
tak  aff  your  father's  head,  if  ye  talma  care  will  tak 
aff  yours  neist.' " 

Once  hi  the  hands  of  his  saintly  tyrants,  and 
there  was  but  little  ease  for  the  hapless  monarch. 
Scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  bold,  loyal,  and  en- 
terprising, Charles  had  little  expected,  when  he 
intrusted  his  fortunes  to  a  people  bred  up  in 
hereditary  reverence  for  the  name  of  Stuart,  to  see 
die  Bible  more  frequently  brandished  before  him 
than  the  sword,  to  be  compelled  to  sign,  not  treaties 
or  conditions,  but  humiliating  declarations  and 
extorted  acknowledgments.  The  wily  old  Talley- 
rand himself  scarcely  took  more  oaths  and  counter- 
oaths.  In  comparison  with  that  of  the  monarch. 
Miss  Talbot's  life  at  the  Lodge  was  a  round  of 
dissipation.  See  what  was  '*  the  dainty  dish  to  set 
before  a  Eling  :'* — 

"  I  have  already  hinted  at  the  rigid  treatment  to 
which  the  King  was  subjected,  and  this  may  be 
the  proper  time  to  say  a  little  more  on  that  subject. 

*  The  Presbyterian  ministers,*  says  Clarendon,  'were 
in  such  a  continual  attendance  about  him,  that  he 
was  never  free  from  their  importunities,  under 
pretence  of  instructing  him  in  their  religion ;  and 
so  they  obliged  him  to  their  constant  hours  of  long 
prayers,  and  made  him  observe  the  Sundays  with 
more  rigour  than  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  do 
their  sabbaths ;  and  reprehended  him  very  sharply 
if  he  smiled  on  those  days,  and  if  his  looks  and 
gestures  did  not  please  them;  whilst  all  their 
prayers  and  sermons,  at  which  he  was  compelled 
to  be  present,  were  libels  and  bitter  invectives 
against  all  the  actions  of  his  father,  the  idolatry  of 
his  mother,  and  his  own  malignity.*  Bishop 
Burnet  gives  his  personal  testimony  to  the  same 
effect: — ^*The  King,'  he  says,  'wrought  himself 
into  as  grave  a  deportment  as  he  could ;  he  heard 
many  prayers  and  sermons,  some  of  great  length. 
I  remember  one  fast-day  there  were  six  sermons 
preached  without  interruption.  I  was  there  my- 
self, and  not  a  little  weary  of  so  tedious  a  service. 
The  King  was  not  allowed  so  much  as  to  walk 
abroad  on  Sundays ;  and  if  at  any  time  there  had 
been  any  gaiety,  such  as  dancing,  or  playing  at 
cards,  he  was  severely  reproved  for  it.  This  was 
apanged  with  so  much  rigour,  and  so  little  discre- 
tion, that  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  beget  in  him 
an  aversion  to  all  sort  of  strictness  in  religion.' 


These  zealots  might  have  known  that  extreme  re- 
laxation is  the  natural  effect  of  extreme  restraint, 
and  that  a  period  of  constrained  hypocrisy  is  com- 
monly followed  by  a  period  of  unbridled  indul- 
gence. 

"  What  must  have  made  the  matter  doubly  dis- 
agreeable to  the  King  was  the  custom,  then  preva- 
lent among  preachers,  of  dividing  a  sermon  into  a 
multitude  of  heads,  and  each  of  these  again  into 
several  divisions  and  subdivisions ;  so  that  not  only 
would  the  one  sermon  tend  to  drive  the  other  out 
of  the  hearer's  head,  but  even  the  numerous  divi- 
sions of  the  same  sermon  could  scarcely  fail  to 
bewilder  him.  Perhaps  the  ministers  meant  these 
inflictions  as  a  penance  for  his  sins  and  those  of 
his  forefathers,  and  a  very  irksome  penance  it 
must  have  been.  And  what  made  it  more  so 
was,  their  representing  these  sins  as  the  chief  cause 
of  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  their  country, 
though,  in  truth,  they  would  have  been  nearer  the 
mark  had  they  ascribed  them  to  their  own  infatu- 
ation and  rebellion." 

And  when  he  presumed  to  cater  for  himself,  we 
all  know  from  Hume  what  came  of  it,  and  how  a 
ghostly  reprimand  concluded  with  the  more  mun- 
dane and  judicious  counsel  to  ''  shut  the  windows" 
on  the  next  occasion  of  such  royal  backsliding. 
We  pass  over  the  defeat  at  Dunbar,  where,  had  the 
King's  advice  and  remonstrances  prevailed,  the 
issue  might  have  been  far  otherwise ;  nor  will  we 
dwell  upon  his  "  start,'*  as  was  termed  his  escape 
from  Perth  and  his  inflexible  gaolers ;  his  semi- 
coronation  at  Scone,  with  no  bishop  to  bestow  his 
beniBon,  and  no  oil  to  anoint  his  royal  head ;  and 
we  come  to  the  more  spirit-stirring  days  of  his 
march  into  England,  to  win  back  his  inheritance 
with  such  sorry  aid  as  was  begrudgingly  placed  at 
his  disposal.  And  ere  we  accompany  Charles  into 
England,  let  us  take  the  opportunity  to  observe 
that,  however  blameable  his  conduct  in  prosperity, 
the  touchstone  of  adversity  found  him  proof. 
With  the  exception  of  his  grandfather  James, 
nought  of  pusillanimity  or  lack  of  kingly  bearing 
could  be  imputed  to  tliose  of  his  house,  and  he 
proved  himself  no  unworthy  scion  of  such  race. 
Constantly  importuned  to  resign  his  pretensions  to 
the  realms  of  England  and  Ireland,  he  as  con- 
stantly imperatively  refused  compliance  with  con- 
cession BO  odious.  As  a  soldier  his  courage  was 
indisputable,  and  indomitable  was  his  endurance  of 
fatigue.  ''A  Mr.  Feversham,  who  was  attached  to 
his  suite,  thus  writes  concerning  him  from  Perth, 
6th  May  : — *  His  Majesty's  judgment  and  activity, 
both  in  civil  and  martial  affairs,  are  to  a  degree  you 
would  not  imagine,  in  so  few  months'  growth  as  he 
hath  trod  this  stage ;  being  the  first  and  forwardest 
upon  every  occasion  in  either  kind ;  and  adven- 
turing his  person  (I  pray  God  not  too  mucli)  upon 
every  show  of  danger,  riding  continually,  and  being 
up  early  and  late ;  with  which,  nevertheless,  his 
health  is  not  abated,  but  the  contrary."  Moreover, 
he  evinced  throughout  his  troubles,  from  the  period 
of  his  first  quitting  Holland  till  his  humiliating 
return,  a  degree  of  prudence  and  king-craft  l)ut 
little  to  be  expected  from  a  crowned  and  pro- 
scribed outlaw  of  twenty.      And  these  various 
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attribtiteB  were  severely  taxed.  Under  all  circnm- 
etances,  Charles's  expedition  to  England  was  per- 
hapSy  if  not  his  only,  at  least  his  best  resource. 
Bat  it  was  a  desperate  attempt,  and  whence  the 
wisest  amid  his  counsellors  ootdd  derive  but  little 
of  hope. 

"The  Duke  of  Hamilton  thus  WTites  to  the 
same  Mr.  Crofts,  in  a  less  confident  strain,  and 
perhaps  with  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching 
fate :  '  Dear  Wfll, — The  last  thing  I  did  was  to 
diink  your  health,  with  Lord  Thomas,  Dan 
O'Neile,  and  Lauderdale,  who  are  now  all  laughing 
at  the  ridiculousness  of  our  condition.  We  have 
quit  Scotland,  being  scarce  able  to  maintain  it; 
and  yet  we  grasp  at  all,  and  nothing  but  all  will 
Batisfy  us,  or  to  lose  all.  I  confess  I  cannot  tell 
you  whether  our  hopes  or  fears  are  greatest ;  but 
we  have  one  stout  argument— despair ;  for  we 
must  now  either  stoutly  fight  it,  or  die.  All  the 
rogues  have  left  us,  I  shall  not  say  whether  for 
fear  or  disloyalty ;  but  all  now  with  his  Majesty 
are  such  as  will  not  dispute  his  commands." 

Not  that  there. was  any  lack  of  willing  spirits 
ready  to  aid  their  rightful  Sovereign,  but  the 
hideous  and  persecuting  spirit  of  domineering 
sectarianism  descended  from  the  pulpit  to  preside 
at  the  muster-roll,  and  to  decide  as  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  recruits.  To  the  latter  was  propounded 
the  query  demanded  problematically  by  the  bard 
of  Erin— 

Shall  I  ask  the  brare  soldier  who  fights  by  my  side 
In  the  cause  of  mankind,  tf  our  creeds  agree  ? 

Men  and  officers  were  alike  required  to  subscribe 
the  Covenant,  and  this  detained  in  the  scabbard 
many  a  loyal  blade  that  else  would  have  performed 
good  service.  "  The  adherents  of  the  Covenant 
left  him  because  he  would  not  worship  it  as  they 
did ;  and  its  enemies  refrained  from  joining  him 
because  they  knew  he  had  sworn  to  uphold  it." 

With  the  issue,  or,  according  to  Cromwell,  "  the 
glorious  mercy,"  all  are  acquainted.  It  is  written 
on.  the  walls  of  Worcester  in  characters  of  blood. 
Charles  demeaned  himself  right  well  on  the  dis- 
astrous day  that  seemed  to  seal  his  foi*tunes  for 
ever.  "  In  the  Friars  Street,  his  Majesty  put  off 
his  armour,  which  was  heavy  and  troublesome  to 
him,  and  took  a  fresh  horse ;  and  then,  perceiving 
many  of  his  foot-soldiers  beginning  to  throw  down 
their  arms,  and  decline  fighting,  he  rode  up  and 
down  among  them,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  in- 
treating  them  to  stand  to  their  arms  and  fight  like 
men.  At  another  time  he  encouraged  &em  by 
reminding  them  of  the  goodness  and  justice  of  the 
cause  they  fought  for ;  but  seeing  himself  not  able 
to  prevail,  he  added,  'I  had  rather  you  would  shoot 
me  than  keep  me  alive  to  see  the  sad  consequences 
of  this  fatal  day.'  "  And  then  began  his  series  of 
wanderings  and  adventures,  than  which  romance 
has  naught  more  marvellous  to  record.  Mr.  Lyon 
has  depicted  these  with  much  prolixity,  but  yet 
most  felicitously.  He  gives  us  a  new  version  of 
the  story  of  the  oak ;  from  him  we  learn  that  the 
vanquished  monarch,  instead  of  scaling  it  like  a 
hunted  cat,  mounted  it  with  all  the  dignity  of 
royalty  under  difficulties. 
"Ab  the  day  was  now  beginning  to  dawn,  and 


it  was  thought  unsafe  for  the  King  to  remain  any 
longer  where  he  was,  they  all  returned  to  the 
wood,  where  Carlis  proposed  to  the  King  to  get 
up  with  him  into  a  lofty  oak-tree,  which  had  been 
lopped  some  years  before,  and  was  now  grown 
thick  and  bushy,  in  which  they  might  conceid 
themselves  without  much  risk  of  being  discovered. 
This  plan  being  approved  of,  the  Penderills  assisted 
the  King  and  Carlis  in  climbing  the  tree;  and 
having  supplied  them  with  provisions,  left  them 
to  pass  the  day  there.  They  had  also  provided 
his  Majesty  with  a  cushion  to  sit  upon,  with  the 
aid  of  which,  and  by  leaning  his  head  on  the 
Major's  knees,  he  obtained  some  hours*  sleep. 
When  awake,  they  saw  some  of  the  Parliamentary 
soldiers  searching  the  wood  for  Scots  fugitives, 
and  even  overheard  them  saying  what  they  would 
do  with  the  King  if  th^ey  found  him.  This  tree 
was  long  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  '  the 
Royal  Oak.*  Multitudes  of  persons  from  all  parts 
went  to  visit  it,  and  cut  off  so  many  branches  and 
twigs  from  it  as  relics  that  its  proprietor  was 
forced  at  last  to  -place  a  lofty  fence  around  it  for 
its  preservation.  Even  long  after  the  Revolution, 
oak-leaves  were  worn  by  many  on  the  29th  of 
May  (the  anniversary  of  the  King's  birth-day,  and 
of  the  Restoration),  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
new  dynasty,  which  resorted  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, and  even  scourging,  in  order  to  suppress 
these  tendencies  to  Jacobinism." 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  fugitive  prince 
through  his  various  shifts  and  devices.  In  the 
homely  garb  of  a  rustic  servant,  assuming  for 
the  nonce  the  truly  Saxon  name  of  William  Jack- 
son, we  find  him  playing  the  part  of  his  eminently 
greater  predecessor,  Alfred.  "  Here  William  spent 
his  time  chiefly  in  the  kitchen.  The  cook  was 
busy  preparing  supper  for  her  master's  guests;  and 
while  so  occupied  she  desired  William  to  wind 
up  the  jack.  This  he  attempted  to  do  ;  but  never 
having  done  anything  of  the  kind  before,  and 
setting  about  it  somewhat  clumsily, '  What  country- 
man are  you,  and  what  are  you  good  for,'  ex- 
claimed the  indignant  cook,  *  if  you  know  not  how 
to  wind  up  a  jack  ?  To  this  William  modestly 
answered,  'that  he  was  only  the  son  of  a  poor 
tenant  of  Colonel  Lane's  in  Staffordshire,  where 
they  seldom  used  roast  meat ;  and- when  they  did, 
they  turned  the  spit  with  the  hand,  because  they 
could  not  afford  a  jack.'  This  in  some  measure 
satisfied  the  cook,  and  allayed  her  indignation." 
WTiatever  his  disguise,  that  the  Merry  Monarch 
already  possessed  the  art  of  ingratiating  himself 
with  the  gentler  portion  of  his  subjects  we  collect 
from  the  following  anecdote.  An  obsequious  and 
officious  minister,  by  no  means  abgve  a  love  of 
gossip,  bethinks  him  he  has  discovered  a  king's- 
nest,  but  finds  he  has  reckoned  without  his 
hostess : — "  Next  morning  he  was  informed  that 
the  suspected  persons  had  departed;  but  still, 
resolving  to  investigate  the  matter,  he  repaired  to 
the  inn,  pondering  in  his  mind  as  he  went  what 
might  be  the  best  method  of  entrapping  the 
hostess  into  a  confession,  supposing  her  to  be 
privy  to  the  plot  *Why  now,  Margaret,'  said 
he  when  he  arrived, '  you  ar6  a  maid  of  honour  I' 
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'What  mean  yon  by  that,  Mr.  Panon?  replied 
Margaret  tartly.  '  Why,  Charles  Stewart  lay  last 
night  at  your  house,  and  kissed  you  at  his  depar- 
ture ;  so  that  you  must  be  a  maid  of  honour.'  The 
woman  then  began  to  be  yery  angry,  and  told  him 
he  was  a  scuryy,  ill-conditioned  fellow,  to  go  about 
to  bring  her  and  her  house  into  trouble  :  '  But  if  I 
thought  it  was  the  King,  as  you  say  it  was,  I 
should  think  the  better  of  my  lips  all  my  life.  So, 
Mr.  Parson,  get  you  out  of  my  house,  or  I'll  find 
those  that  shall  kick  you  out'  ** 

Howeyer,  we  cannot  a£ford  to  dwell  on  the 
many  hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  royal  wanderer ; 
they  will  be  found  recorded  in  great  yet  not 
wearisome  detail  in  Mr.  Lyon's  pages. 

After  landing  the  outcast  in  France,  his  bio- 
grapher proceedB  to  adyert,  and  with  a  degree  of 
seriousness  unworthy  of  one  of  so  much  research, 
to  the  exploded  story  of  Charles's  passages  with 
the  "  Grande  Mademoiselle,"  which  rest  on  no 
better  foundation  than  the  memoirs  of  that  silliest, 
yainest,  and  weakest  of  Frenchwomen. 

Mr.  Lyon  is  considerably  less  happy,  though  far 
more  concise  and  summary,  in  his  account  of  the 
restoration  of  Charles  to  his  rights  than  in  his 
delineation  of  his  hardships  whilst  doing  battle  to 
secure  them.  So  diffuse  an  author  might  surely 
haye  dilated  somewhat  more  upon  the  happy 
t>rincipis  adventus  Caroli.  Was  he  so  exhausted 
oy  his  anti-puritanic  Philippics  as  to  find  no  space 
to  relate  particulars  of  how  **  the  now  joyful, 
happy,  and  comfortable  return  of  the  sun  into  our 
horizon  hath  restored  pur  hearts  and  reyiyed  us?" 
Some  of  his  readers,  with  similar  Jacobite  ten- 
dencies, might  haye  been  pleased  to  hear  how  the 
good  city  of  London  made  a  feast  for  their  pro- 
digal lord,  and  in  what  guise  they  cooked  the 
fifttted  calf.  Let  us  quote  a  contemporary  writer 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Lyon's  second  edition. 
"  Their  majesties'  meat  was  proportioned  into  four 
eeryices.  The  first  consisted  of  fifty  dishes  of  cold 
meats,  as  brawn,  fish,  and  cold  baked  meats,  planted 
upon  the  garnish  or  side-table;  the  other  three 
sendees  were  of  all  sorts  of  hot  flesh  and  fish, 
boiled,  roast,  and  baked,  to  the  number  of  a 


hundred  and  twenty  dishes ;  after  which  was  seryed 
up  a  curious  and  well-ordered  banquet"  Charles,, 
be  it  obeeryed,  was  himself  no  mean  adept  in  the 
culinary  art 

Mr.  Lyon's  work  goes  far  to  explain,  if  not  to 
exculpate,  the  yices  of  the  Merry  Monarch.  Can 
it  be  wondered  at  that  his  ideas  of  religion  were 
associated  with  hypocrisy,bigotry,  and  fanaticism — 
that  he  should  have  eagerly  grasped  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  yicious  indulgence  -of  his  meaner 
passions,  when  he  had  been  so  long  debarred  such 
mdulgence,  not  by  the  judicious  precepts  and 
practical  example  of  the  wise,  the  kind,  the  yir- 
tuous,  but  by  Uie  stem  and  iron  hand  of  a  perse- 
cuting and  relentless  sect?  Pity,  however,  that 
his  nature  was  too  frail  and  unstable  to  profit 
aught  in  the  rude  school  of  adversity.  But  wo 
cannot  better  express  ourselves  than  in  the  words 
of  his  biographer. 

'^  To  this  I  will  only  add  that,  had  Charles  seen 
and  acknowledged  the  Divine  Hand  which  so  re- 
markably delivered  him  from  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects; had  he  deeply  repented  of  the  fialsehood, 
hypocrisy,  and  perjury  which  he  practised  when 
in  Scotlimd;  had  he  profited  by  his  subsequent 
misfortunes ;  and,  when  restored  to  his  throne,  had 
he  evinced  his  gratitude  to  God  by  the  piety  and 
purity  of  his  after-life,  his  own  destiny  and  that 
of  his  successors  would  probably  have  been  very 
different  from  what  they  were." 

We  have  just  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  the 
present  work  reaching  a  second  edition — it  is  well 
worthy  of  it ;  but  in  such  case  we  must  give  its 
author  a  few  hints.  His  style  is  often  so  slip-slop 
and  careless  as  to  be  at  times  ungrammatical. 
Moreover,  he  takes  up,  drops,  and  resumes  his- 
subject  so  much  as  to  distract  and  bewilder  his 
reader;  and  his  partiality  for  the  little  mono- 
syllable got  is  at  direct  variance  with  the  rules  of 
terse  and  didactic  writing.  He  should  shun, 
moreoyer,  the  feeble  aid  of  expletives.  But  Mr* 
Lyon  is  a  scholar;  and  if  he  but  brush  up  his 
Pliny,  we  are  certain  that  he  will  admit^the  justice 
of  the  remarks  which  conclude  our  notice  of  hia 
interesting  work. 


CHAMISSO,  AND  THE  MEANING  OP  THE  SHADOW  OP  PETER  SOHLEMIHL.« 

Chamisso,  the  French  nobleman,  when  he  was  to  Berlin.  Chamisso  then  became  a  page  of  Louisa, 
baptised,  received  the  name  Louis  Charles  Adelaide  the  patriotic  Queen  of  Prussia,  an  officer  of  the 


de  Chamisso  de  Boncourt ;  Chamisso,  the  German 

Siet,  assumed  the  name  Adelbert  von  Chamisso. 
e  was  bom  in  1781,  at  Boncourt  Castle,  in 
Champagne.  He  celebrated  Boncourt  Castle  in  one 
of  his  songs. 

When  he  was  a  boy  of  nine  years,  in  1790,  he 
emigrated  with  his  family  from  France,  and  went 


army,  a  dismissed  officer  in  1807,  a  schoolmaster 
in  France  in  1810  for  a  few  months ;  he  went  to 
Switzerland  with  Madame  Stael,  and  returned  to 
Berlin  and  his  friends,  Vamhagen,  Eduard  Hitzig, 
and  De  la  Motte  Fouqu^,  in  1811.  During  the 
war  against  Napoleon,  in  1813,  he  retired  from 
Berlin  to  the  country  castle  of  Count  Itz^plits, 


*  Addbert  Ton  Cbamii^t  Sohriften.    VI  Tbefle.    Leipsig,  bei  Bnekhaas. 
Ptftf T  ScblcBiihl,  ein    M&hrebeD.    Stereotypiste  AaagA  baoi]^  ton  £daaid  Uitsig. 
Alelb^rt  tou  Cbmnifto'i  Gedichte. 
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where  be  wrote  the  tale  of  Peter  Schlemihl.  From 
1815  until  1818  he  made,  under  August  von 
Kotzebue,  a  voyage  of  discovery  round  the  globe. 
He  died,  as  an  assistant  to  the  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Berlin,  57  years  old,  in  1838.  His  writings  are 
published  in  six  volumes. 

He  w&s  editor  of  several  lyric  almanacks.  In 
1889,  after  his  death,  the  last  Chamisso  Almanac 
apx>eared  under  his  name,  and  with  songs  of  his 
own. 

Chamisso  is  the  only  poet  who  distinguished 
himself  to  a  high  degree  of  popularity  in  the 
language  of  another  people.  Many  of  his  songs  are 
80  striking,  indeed,  that  they  took  place  as  apho- 
risms; for  instance,  that  beautiful  one  which  he 
inscribed, "  A  Tragic  Story  :" — 

'Swar  Eiaer  (Jem  zq  Herzen  ging, 
Das  ihm  der  Zopf  so  hinten  hing. 

There  was  a  man  who  did  regret. 
That  when  he  turned  he  never  met 

His  tail,  which  himg  behind  him. 
He  turned  to  left,  he  turned  to  right, 
He  never  got  his  tail  in  sight, 

His  tail,  which  hung  behind  him. 

CSiamifiso  was  a  poet  of  comic  and  humorous 
power.  He  observed  cleverly  the  world  and  its 
course,  and  gave  us  many  a  fine  and  fair  copy  of 
what  he  had  observed.  As  he  was  full  of  good 
and  comic  anecdotes,  and  made  hinoself  everywhere 
good  company  by  telling  them,  in  the  same  way 
his  songs  and  his  prose  have  often  the  character  of 
anecdotes. 

One  of  his  friends,  Eduard  Hitzig,  was  a  judge 
on  the  Criminal  Court  of  Berlin,  and  the  famous 
ediU)r  of  criminal  trials,  under  the  title  of  "  Hit- 
zig'fi  Annals."  When  Chamisso,  on  his  way  to 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  passed  the  window  of  Hitzig, 
be  oflten  stopped  and  knocked,  asking,  "  Eduard, 
have  you  nothing  for  my  use?*  He  meant  an 
interesting  anecdote  out  of  Hitzig^s  criminal 
practice. 

How  can  an  anecdote  be  the  subject  of  a  poem  ? 

An  anecdote  is  a  curious  incident^  which  de- 
serves to  be  known:  anecdoton — not  yet  published. 
It  has  either  a  comic  or  a  tragic,  always  a  charac- 
teristic point. 

In  the  tragic  regions  our  poet  makes  sometimes 
the  mistake  of  representing  a  great  misfortune  as 
a  tragedy.  His  "  Salas  y  Gomez,"  who  dies  alone 
on  a  rock  in  the  ocean,  is  a  mournful  piece  of  that 
inexorable  fate  to  which  mankind  must  submit ; 
but  this  frightful  necessity  is  not  a  tragedy.  Every 
dying  man  is  left  alone  with  nature  overwhelming 
him. 

In  his  comic  poems  Chamisso  makes  no  such 
mistakes.  He  never  misses  the  point,  and  selects 
only  good  points.  Every  comic  incident  reflected 
by  the  lovely  mind  of  Chamisso  is  a  valuable 
piece  of  humorous  poetry. 

Besides  his  tragic,  moumfdl,  and  humorous 
songs,  he  left  many  a  sublime  poem  of  high  philo- 
sophical spirit;  for  instance,  his  ''Old  Singer," 
who  is  really  a  philosophical  Cassandra  of  his  time. 

A  similar  subject  has  the  tale  of  "  Peter  Schle- 
mihl." That  poor  young  man  sells  his  shadow  to 
the  Devil  for  Fortmiatus's  fortune-bag,  and  loses, 
by  the  want  of  his  shadow,  his  respectability  and 
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his  existence  m  society.  As  an  exile  of  hULman 
society,  he  finally  retires  to  nature  and  its  study. 
Peter  Schlomihl  is  Chamisso. 

Chamisso,  the  meaning  of  Peter  Schlemihrs 
shadow,  is  a  rich  subject  It  contains  the  fate  of 
a  German  poet;  it  expresses  the  spirit  of  1813,  as 
felt  by  a  humorous  and  free  mind;  and  it  is  an  un- 
assuming but  valuable  piece  of  sound  philosophy. 

Chamisso  was  a  French  refugee  in  Germany. 
The  oldest  refugees  are  the  Jews  :  Schlemihl  is  a 
Jew.  Chamisso  recognised  his  prototype  in  his 
hero,  when  he  undertciok  to  represent  the  fate  of  a 
refugee  in  a  fairy-tale. 

One  should  have  thought  the  poet  might  have 
chosen  any  other  form  but  that  of  a  fairy-tale  to 
represent  an  idea  so  serious,  a  lot  so  touching,  so 
Providential,  such  a  great  incident  of  the  hu^ 
n\anising  of  all  nations;  Chamisso  preferred  the 
fainr-tale. 

I  will  tell  the  reader  why  he  did  so. 

The  classic  school  of  German  poets  celebrated 
the  form  of  the  fable.  Their  tendency  was  a 
clear  philosophical  one.  Commencing  from  the 
Esopian  fables,  they  proceeded  to  dramatic  fables 
with  human  characters.  Lessing's  "Nathan  the 
Wise,"  Goethe's  "  Torquato  Tasso,"  his  metaphy- 
sical poem,  **  Faust,"  and  Schiller's  "  Bride  of  Mes- 
sina" were  fables  teaching  lessons.  The  "  Bride  of 
Messina"  concludes  with  the  aphorism — 

Life  is  not  the  most  yaluable  good. 
But  the  greatest  eril  is  guilt ! 

Afler  these  immortal  artists  came  the  romantic 
poets.  They  declared  the  highest  form  of  poetry, 
to  be  the  fairy 'talejQXidi  the  most  unpoetic  manner 
to  make  of  every  piece  of  poetry  a  teaching  fable. 

The  great  poets  were  right  in  contending  that 
every  poem  expresses  an  idea,  being  a  piece  of 
the  moral  world — a  shape  of  the  eternal  fate  of 
mankind.  The  romantic  poets  were  right  in  con- 
tending that  a  poetical  work  expresses  much  more 
than  the  lesson  of  the  fable  could  tell  us.  That  is 
just  the  reason  for  telling  us  the  fable — ^the  poem 
itself ;  but  it  is  not  a  reason  for  making  a  human 
story  a  fairy-tale,  as  the  romantic  school  assure  us. 

Novalis,  the  clever  father  of  this  school,  gave  us 
a  specimen  of  such  an  independent  lofty  tale.  In 
his  "  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen"  a  vagrant  fancy 
does  whatever  it  pleases.  The  poem  finishes,  con- 
sequently, in  a  dream.  Novalis  daringly  denounced 
the  daylight^  and  praised  the  mother  night  in  a  very 
poetical  hymn.  He  declared  war  against  common 
sense,  and  liked  mysterious  wonders.  He  was  a 
scholar,  and  an  admirer  of  that  great  and  clear 
philosopher,  Fichte ;  but  he  wrote  against  Protes- 
tantism, and  returned  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

Since  his  time  Germany  has  seen  a  great  number 
of  absurd  poets.  It  was  very  easy  to  be  a  poetical 
mind.  Absurdity  was  poetry,  darkness  wisdom ; 
going  against  necessity  or  against  the  laws  of- the 
physical  world  was — the  charm  of  a  fairy-tale; 
struggling  against  reason  or  against  the  laws  of  the 
moral  world  was — poetical  liberty.  Such  poetry 
was  called  "  poeticdi  poetry ;"  and  every  adept  of 
these  mysteries  tried  to  carry  them  out  in  a  sur-* 
passingly  beautiful /atry-iatc. 

Chamisso  joined  this  school;  and  no  doubt  he 
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was  guided  by  ita  opinions  when  he  preferred  the 
lofty  form  of  a  fairy-tale  to  the  more  earthly  form 
of  a  regular  romance. 

His  "  Peter  Schlemihl"  had  a  great  success.  The 
story  was  true.  Every  one  felt  it  Even  in  this 
form  the  poet  explained  a  great  experience.  But 
Ghamisso  and  his  friend  Hitzi^,  the  last  editor  of 
the  poem,  constantly  denied  mat  the  lovely  tale 
had  a  special  meaning.  If  bo,  it  would  have  been 
a  fable,  and  not  "  the  supreme  form  of  poetry" — 
a  mysterious  wonder-tale. 

Nevertheless  we  must  say  the  best  thing  in  the 
tale  is  the  poet's  own  experience.  He  felt  that  a 
French  refugee  in  Germany  could  not  go  with  the 
German  society  of  that  time  in  fighting  for  the 
shadow  of  their  nationality,  and  therefore  he  was 
obliged  to  choose  the  life  of  ''a  retired  philoso- 
pher." Moreover,  only  in  this  way  can  the  atone- 
ment of  Schlemihl  by  a  life  for  science  and  his 
final  philosophy  be  understood.  And  even  if  the 
tale,  getting  this  special  meaning,  should  be  con- 
verted into  a  fable,  like  ''Nathan"  and  ''Faust^" 
we  must  be  of  opinion  that  its  poetical  value  thereby 
would  rise  rather  than  sink. 

But  Ghamisso  could  not  tell  the  meaning  of  his 
lost  shadow  in  plain  words.  He  could  not  tell  the 
lesson  of  his  fable.  He  lived  among  enraged 
Nationalists,  who  declared  in  their  song, ''  What  is 
the  German's  Native  Land?" — 

Let  every  German  be  our  friend, 
Let  every  Frenchman  be  our  foe ! 

He  was  not  only  an  exile  of  the  France  of  Robes- 
merre  and  Napoleon,  he  was  likewise  an  exile  of 
Teutonic  Germany ;  and  he  was,  finally,  an  exile  of 
his  period. 

80  he  felt  obliged  to  tell  the  truth  in  a  mysterious 
tale,  and  to  leave  it  to  posterity  to  pick  out  the 
great  word  of  the  enigma : — 

JVo  hate  of  nations  against  each  other,  but 
humanity  and  brotherhood  all  over  the  world — 
a  happy  society  of  men  without  shadows. 

His  Schlemihl  spoke  of  that  better  time,  when  he 
said,  "The  sweetest  images  danced  cheerfully 
around  me  in  my  delightful  dreams.  Mina, 
crowned  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  hovered  over 
me,  and  cheered  me  with  an  affectionate  smile. 
The  noble  Bendel  (his  servant)  was  there  too, 
weaving  a  flowery  wreath,  and  approached  me 
with  a  friendly  greeting.  Many  others  were  also 
there,  and  among  them  methought  I  saw  even 
thee,  Ghamisso,  in  the  distant  crowd.  A  bright 
light  shone,  but  there  were  no  shadows,  and  what 
was  more  singular,  all  appeared  happy.  Flowers, 
and  songs,  and  love,  and  joy  under  groves  of  palms. 
I  could  hardly  realise,  understand,  or  point  out  the 
flitting,  swiftly-dispersed,  and  lovely  forms ;  but  I 
enjoyed  such  visions.  I  would  fain  not  awake,  but 
I  awoke,  though  I  kept  my  eyes  closed,  that  the 
vanishing  dreams  might  play  a  little  longer  round 
my  soul." 

These  are  Ghamisso's  dreams  of  brotherhood  and 
humanity. 

Ghamisso  got  his  subject,  I  believe,  from  an  old 
German  story.    I  will  tell  it 

Once  upon  a  time  the  DevU  came  to  a  com- 


pany of  prisoners.  Despairing  of  being  delivered, 
they  waited  for  their  death  from  the  hands  of  a 
cruel  tyrant  The  Devil  told  them  frankly  who 
he  was ;  and  that  he  would  open  the  gate  of  the 
gaol  for  them  all,  if  they  would  only  allow  him  Uy 
catch  the  last  in  the  door.  Every  one  of  them, 
silently  hoping  that  the  misfortune  should  not 
befall  him,  accepted  the  ofifor  of  the  Wicked  One» 
The  only  condition  they  made  was,  that  he  should 
form  the  outlet  wide  enough  for  them  all  to  escape 
at  once,  if  sufficiently  dexterous  and  prompt  He 
did  it 

Now  the  game  of  chance  was  beginning.  The 
Devil  stood  on  the  interior  wall,  and,  looking  after 
them,  seemed  to  calculate  who  might  be  most  likely 
to  become  his  prey,  whilst  the  poor  captives  turned 
towards  the  door. 

They  placed  themselves  in  row  and  rank  with 
great  exactitude.  The  officer  directed  all  well, 
and  gave  the  word  of  command  to  march ;  and 
they  marched  in  so  straight  a  line  through  the 
outlet  that  not  one  of  them  was  a  hair's-breadth 
behind  another. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  man  in  the  middle^ 
on  the  spot  where  the  sill  of  the  ordinary  gate  was 
placed,  stumbled  with  the  last  hasty  step  and  fell 
down.  The  misfortune  would  have  been  complete 
if  the  Devil  had  not  made  a  mistake.  The  splen- 
did moonshine  of  that  night  threw  the  fiuling 
shadow  of  the  man  so  natunJly  after  him  that  the 
Devil  took  this  shadow  for  the  last  in  the  door.  He 
caught  it  away  from  its  master,  and  all  together 
marched  cheerfully  forward  in  their  liberty,  laugh- 
ing at  the  disappointed  shadow-catcher. 

But  the  mischief  came  out  afterwards. 

The  man  himself  who  fell  down  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  wicked  deliverer,  but,  having  no 
shadow,  the  sun  shone  through  his  body,  and  he 
disappeared  before  the  eyes  of  men  like  mist  and 
damp.     A  rapid  consumption  destroyed  him. 

This  is  the  tale. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  Ghamisso  knew  that  story, 
although  he  never  spoke  of  it  The  events  of  it 
are  accidental,  and  their  meaning  is  very  super- 
ficial. Ghamisso  substituted  these  mere  accidents 
with  moral  events  of  a  valuable  and  deep  sense. 

Peter  Schlemihl  takes  gold  for  his  shadow,  like 
the  rich  refugees  of  Palestina^  who  make  their 
exile  comfortable  by  wealth.  All  Schlemihls 
(Schmuhls,  Samuels)  get  their  gold  by  profitable 
trade ;  and  Ghamisso's  Schlemihl  turns  not  ill  by 
selling  his  shadow,  but  he  loses  a  quality  which 
everybody  he  meets  with  deems  essential  for  a 
respectable  man,  moreover  for  a  man  who  claims 
the  right  of  showing  himself  openly  in  the  sun. 

Therefore  Ghamisso's  tale  is  much  more  reason- 
able and  sensible  than  that  rude  old  story,  which 
he  most  likely  had  before  him  when  he  wrote  the 
"  Peter  Schlemihl," 

But  Ghamisso  and  Hitzig  both  deny  constantly 
a  clear  conscience  of  the  poet  about  the  rational 
origin  of  his  work.  They  prefer  both  "  a  poetical 
inspiration,"  as  they  call  it,  to  a  distinct  intention. 
"  The  lark  in  the  air  does  not  know  what  it  sings  I" 

Icb  singe  wie  der  Vogel  ainigt, 
Der  in  den  Zweigen  wobnet 
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I  sing  as  the  bird  sings, 

Whose  dwellings  are  in  the  branches. 

Hitzig  saysy  in  his  preface  to  the  last  edition  of 
*'  Peter  Schlemihl,"  which  appeared  after  the  death 
of  the  author,  in  1840,  '^ChamiBso  was  often  im- 
portuned hy  the  question,  what  he  really  had  meant 
by  the  Schlemihl?  Sometimes  he  enjoyed  the 
question,  sometimes  it  vexed  him.  The  truth  is 
that,  properly  speaking,  I  suppose  that  he  had  no 
special  intention  which  he  had  known  so  clearly 
as  to  give  a  scholastic  account  of  it  The  fairy- 
tale sprang  off  from  his  genius,  like  every  real 
poetical  work,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  and  with 
enfoicing  necessity.*' 

This  romantic  philosophy  is  very  different  from 

Schiller's  in  the  ''Bell,"  where  the  master  says — 

That  awkward  man  we  must  despise 
Who  does  not  know  what  he  fulnlls. 

Ghamisso  was  not  so  awkward,  and  he  ridiculed  the 
questions  about  his  very  obvious  intention  by  the 
joke,  ''The  shadow  is  the  solid."  And  we  can  say, 
in  good  earnest,  if  for  a  moment  we  will  put  aside 
all  special  circumstances,  it  is  at  least  the  proof  of 
solidity.  Every  one,  who  wants  that  proof,  wants 
before  the  world  solidity  itself.  What  is  a  pass- 
port ?  A  shadowy  description  of  the  person ;  a 
shadow,  an  evidence  of  its  solidity.  Everybody 
knows  the  inconveniences  which  may  arise  by 
wanting  that  shadow,  if  he  visits  a  people  where 
it  uses  to  be  noticed. 

But  a  wanting  shadow  is  not  merely  the  want  of 
solidity,  it  is  likewise  the  want  of  respectability;  it 
is  the  want  of  anything  which  everybody  is  sup- 
posed to  have ;  it  is  the  want  of  a  usual  quality. 

A  man  comes  forward  with  a  pigtail  in  a  queue- 
less  society,  or  he  wants  a  pigtail  when  everybody 
has  one ;  he  does  not  limp  in  the  land  of  hobbling 
people ;  all  these  things  and  the  like  will  bring 
him  experiences  of  the  same  description  as  poor 
Schlemihl  had  to  undergo,  disappointments  and 
moral  and  mental  harm  and  mischief. 

A  friend  of  mine  told  me,  when  he  was  a  stu- 
dent in  Berlin  he  once  pawned  his  doak.  The 
winter  came ;  he  had  only  his  dress-frock,  and  ap- 
peared strange  amongst  all  the  cloaked  people  m 
the  streets.  He  cared  not  for  the  cold,  for  he  was 
young  and  veiy  strong ;  but  he  felt  himself  over- 
whelmed by  the  feeling  of  incompleteness  and 
mngularity.  Just  at  that  time  he  was  meditating 
abont  the  meaning  of  Peter  Schlemihl's  anting 
shadow,  and  disputing  with  a  fellow-student  about 
the  bad  taste  of  reducing  every  work  of  art  to  an 
abstract  expression.  One  day,  in  order  to  avoid 
his  naoal  trouble  in  walking  out,  he  borrowed  the 
doak  of  his  friend,  saying,  *'  Lend  me,  a  few  hours, 
your  shadow,  please!"  By  that  expression  both 
were  struck  with  the  real  sense  of  the  wanting 
shadow  of  Peter  Schlemihl;  and  since  that  time 
they  used  to  call- the  cloak  their  shadow. 

As  in  this  case  it  was  not  indifferent  if  the 
wanted  **  shadoV*  was  pawned  or  stolen,  the  stu- 
dent would  not  have  comessed  to  a  foreigner  what 
really  had  become  of  the  cloak.  Schlemihl,  by  the 
same  reason,  always  comes  out  with  a  He  when 
asked  about  his  losing  the  ^adow.  He  pretends 
ftai  it  hss  been  stolen  or  lost  by  an  accident  he 


was  unable  to  prevent.  Yet  Schlemihl  was  an 
innocent  youth.  What  was  his  crime  ?  Oan  he 
be  deemed  guilty  for  having  sold  his  shadow  ? 

There  is  a  shadow  of  guilt  in  that  selling.  He 
gets  money  not  in  the  usual  way  of  work  and  in- 
dustry; he  gets  it  by  an  inconsiderate  compact. 
He  gives  to  the  Devil  a  hair,  less  than  a  hair,  only 
his  shadow ;  and  by  the  loss  of  this  shadow  he  is 
nearly  in  the  power  of  the  Devil.  This  shadow  of 
guilt,  which  he  dares  not  to  profess  openly,  sup- 
plies the  highest  interest  to  the  poem,  and  shows 
us  a  deep  moral  feeling  of  the  author.  He  felt 
the  necessity  of  recognising  Schlemihl  to  be  guilty, 
for  he  himself  was  guilty  of  an  equal  carelessness 
as  Schlemihl's. 

His  friend  Hitzig  tells  us  ''he  wrote  the  poem 
in  1813,  when  the  whole  of  Germany  rose  up  in 
arms  for  a  great  cause.  Chamisso,*'  he  continues, 
'^  had  not  only  a  strong  arm,  but  even  a  sincerely 
German  hearth 

Kespecting  above  all  the  ''German  heart,"  he 
gives  it  to  his  beloved  French  exile.  But  Hitzig 
is  more  a  man  of  good  heart  than  of  clearness ;  for 
iii  the  next  sentence  he  contradicts  himself  and 
the  "German  heart"  too.  He  says,  "But  Gha- 
misso, in  1813,  found  himself  in  an  extraordinary 
condition.  The  war  was  not  only  in  favour  of 
Germany,  but  against  a  people  to  whom  he  be- 
longed by  birth  and  blood ;  so  he  was  driven  to 
despair.  Often  he  exclaimed,  '  These  times  have 
for  me  no  sword;  for  me  alone — ^noneT  His 
friends  removed  him  from  Berlin,  having  prepared 
an  asylum  for  him  at  Kunersdorff,  in  the  family 
of  Count  Itzenplitz.  Here  he  spent  some  montlis 
in  writing  the  '  Peter  Schlemihl.' " 

Hitzig  informs  us  of  this  situation  of  Ijie  author ; 
but  he  is  not  aware  of  the  consequence,  that  Gha- 
misso in  such  a  situation  could  scarcely  avoid  to 
write  his  own  feelings.  A  Frenchman  oy  birth,  a 
German  by  education,  his  own  experience  taught 
him  not  to  care  for  nationality.  Now,  was  it  a 
guilt  of  his  own,  when  at  once  a  time  burst  in 
where  a  character,  which  hitherto  seemed  not  to 
be  more  than  a  shadow — nationality  and  national 
feeling— was  made  the  watchword,  and  where 
everybody  who  wanted  it  with  rough  severity  was 
declared  an  outcast?  He  surely  was  an  honest 
man  without  this  character ;  he  did  not  know  the 
value  of  that  shadow  when  he  gave  it  up ;  and  so 
he  is  guilty  in  the  same  way  as  his  friend  Schle- 
mihl. In  1810  he  could  recover  a  national 
situation.  He  did  not  care  for  it,  and  returned  to 
his  friends  at  Berlin.  In  1813  the  struggle  of 
nationalities  broke  out,  and  the  calamity  was  in*> 
curred.  ^  .' 

Ghamisso  had  the  character  of  persisting  in  fai^ 
vagrant  habits.  He  lets  Schlemihl  find  his  atone- 
ment by  botanisiug  through  all  regions  of  th^ 
globe,  and  he  did  it  himself  on  the  next  O^bc^asioa 
he  had. 

When  Peter  SchlenuM  gets  aware  of  .the;9even^ 
leagued  boots  on  his  legs,  carrying  /faim  .^easily 
from  pole  to  pole,  he  says—  -' 

"  I  fdl  down  on  my  knees  in  sp^cUeis^  ^ev(^ 
tion,  and  shed  tears  of  gratitude;'  niy  fhtur^ 
destiny  seemed  bright  in  my  souL   SAti*  <n«*/rom 
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human  society  by'  my  early  guilt,  katube,  which 
I  had  ever  loved,  was  given  me  for  my  enjoy- 
ment, spread  out  like  a  rich  garden  before  me,  an 
object  of  study  for  the  guide  of  the  strength  of 
my  life,  of  which  science  was  to  be  the  end. 
What  then  appeared  bright  and  perfect  in  my 
inner  thoughts  I  have  since  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe with  calm,  earnest,  and  unremitting  dili- 
gence; and  my  happiness  has  depended  on  the 
mtensity  of  my  recollections." 

Chamisso  left  us  the  description  of  the  discovery- 
expedition  in  which  he  took  part 

Hitzig  tells  us,  ''  The  first  edition  of  that  un- 
rivalled tale  (P.  ScL)  appeared  in  1814,  and  had 
scarcely  found  its  way  when  the  poet,  for  more 
than  three  years,  lefl  Germany,  and  made  his  tour 
round  the  globe ;  of  which  Schlemihl  expresses  a 
remarkable  foreboding.  Schlemihl  was  a  farewell 
greeting  to  his  second  native  land." 

Yes,  his  second  native  land!  Eduard  Hitzig 
supplies  it  to  his  poor  friend,  who  really  was  so 
afraid  of  that  Teutonic  regeneration  that  he  went 
to  the  antipodes. 

Chamisso  returned  round  the  globe  to  Berlin. 
He  continued  his  studies  and  his  poetry,  like 
Schlemihl  the  anachorite ;  and  he  likewise  never 
recovered  his  shadow.  He  had  ceased  to  be  a 
Frenchman,  nationality  had  ceased  to  be  a  point ; 
the  French  had  ceased  to  be  hated  in  Germany. 
But  he  never  got  over  the  stniggle  in  speaking 
the  German  language,  the  same  which  he  wrote 
80  masterly  in  songs  and  in  prose. 

Chamisso  agreed  fairly  to  be  guilty,  because  he 
was  condemned  by  the  public  opinion  of  that 
period  ;  but  he  did  not  consent  to  make  a  fool  of 
himself  in  favour  of  the  foolish  world.  His  "  Peter 
Schlemihl"  is  liis  appeal  to  a  more  sensible  period 
than  his  own. 

Nevertheless,  he  felt  himself  deeply  engaged, 
and  his  humorous  superiority  is  not  free  from 
tragic  attacks.  He  felt  himself  Frenchman  enough 
to  deny  fighting  against  his  real  native  land.  But 
when  he  found  out  this  feeling  in  his  heart,  when 
he  had  after  so  many  years  again  a  feeling  of 
nationali^,  he  saw  that  feeling  in  the  power  of  the 
demon  Napoleon;  and  I  am  sure  he  expressed 
^is  state  of  mind  in  his  Schlemihl,  where  he 
said  — 

"  When  I  saw  my  poor  shadow  again,  after  so 
long  a  separation,  and  found  it  applied  to  such 
base  uses,  at  a  moment  when  for  its  sake  I  was 
buffering  nameless  anguish,  my  heart  broke  within 

f}e,  and  I  began  to  weep  most  bitterly.  The 
ated  one  walked  proudly  on  with  his  spoil." 
Indeed,  Chamisso  did  not  cease  to  feel  for  his 
BfttUje  land,  but  he  was  wise  enough  not  to  trouble 
Jm  German  friends  by  confessing  his  want  of  the 
S^er^asi  heart"  Eduard  Hitzig  and  De  la  Motte 
Fqj^i}^  would  not  have  forgiven  it  to  him.  Both 
Hitzig  the  Jew,  and  Fouqu^  the  Frenchman,  were 
^eim^^l^f  utons.  And  I  should  not  wonder  if  he 
^^^f^$S  and  Fouqn^  in  his  mind  when  he 
ilescribed  us' the  kind,  talkative  old  peasant^  who 
v^}jK;p4^^!^.^^e&Bed  along  with  Schlemihl  in  the 
^}^  ^/^^'^^.^<^^3  afraid  of  him  when  he  saw 
iW^  ^mm^fS^  JR  the  sunshine. 


I  had  the  good  fortune  of  personal  acquaintance 
with  these  men,  and  of  joining  for  an  evening  their 
poetic  and  humorous  society  at  Berlin.  After 
having  published  a  volume  on  wit  and  humour,  I 
met  at  Berlin  with  Hitzig,  who  invited  me  to 
their  Saturday  evening  society.  I  accepted,  and 
had  the  honour  to  be  placed  beside  the  chair- 
man, our  Chamisso.  He  wore  his  old  black 
kurtka,  so  well  known  as  the  dress  of  Schlemihl. 
Hitzig  sat  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  table,  which 
on  both  sides  was  filled  with  literary  men  of 
Berlin. 

In  that  society  every  one  was  bound  to  bring 
forward  a  witty  story  or  a  joke.  When  I  was 
obliged  to  tell  mine,  I  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  hope 
there  will  be  no  converted  Jew  in  our  society,  for 
I  am  about  to  tell  a  story  relating  to  a  converted 
one. 

'•  Never  mind,"  replied  the  chairman ;  *'  go  on  T 
He  knew  very  well  of  Hitzig  being  in  the  case  I 
mentioned. 

Then  I  told  my  story.  A  Jew,  having  been 
baptised,  returned  to  his  Jewish  friends,  and  was 
asked  by  them  how  he  was  pleased  with  the  cere- 
mony. "Quite  well,  indeed,"  replied  the  new 
converted.    They  sung  with  me — 

M^  first  feeling  ihall  be  trading  and  banking. 
Mein  erst  gef&hl  sey  preusch  courant. 

So  he  heard, instead  of  ''praising  and  thanking,** 
"  preus  und  dank." 

When  I  had  finished,  all  laughed  more  than  I 
expected;  but  all  turned  their  faces  towards 
Eduard  Hitzig.  He  was  moving  on  his  scat, 
apparently  excited  by  the  scene ;  but  he  lost  not 
his  good  humour,  and  asked  the  chairman  if  he 
would  be  allowed  to  tell  an  additional  story. 
And  when  he  was  allowed  to  do  so,  he  told  us  a 
lot  of  stories  of  the  same  subject,  all  witty  and 
good.  I  remember  only  one  of  theuL  A  Jew, 
he  told  us,  converted  himself;  and  when  the  cere- 
mony of  baptising  was  over,  he  took  out  his  purse 
to  pay  the  minister. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  I  do  not 
press  you.  Let  us  have  for  it  a  more  proper  time 
than  this  holy  moment.*' 

"  But,  sir,**  answered  the  baptised  man,  "  when 
should  I  have  paid  yovL  ?  To-day  is  Friday,  to- 
morrow is  our  Sabbath,  and  after  morrow  is  your 
Sunday.  So  I  would  have  been  obliged  to  wait 
with  your  money  until  Monday.** 

The  society  was  highly  pleased  with  that  inci- 
denty  and  the  meeting  left  the  room  cheerfully. 
But  Chamisso  that  evening,  and  in  all  his  writings, 
made  upon  me  the  impression  of  a  man  superior 
even  to  that  circle;  for  in  point  of  German 
nationality,  they  would  not  have  had  the  humour 
which  Edward  Hitzig  displayed  in  point  of  con- 
verted Jews. 

In  that  unassuming  form  of  Peter  Schlemihrs 
dream,  the  great  word,  "  Humanity  and  nnity  of 
all  peoples,  uniting  in  their  highest  interests  m 
universal  liberty,  art,  and  science,**  was  openly 
spoken  out  But,  as  Aristpteles  wrote  to  Alexander, 
"  The  truth  is  published,  but  it  is  nevertheless  as 
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good  as  if  it  never  had  been  said  P  When  will 
the  "  vanishing  dreams  of  humanity  and  brother- 
hood," which  Chamisso's  friend  dreamed  cf,  become 
a  reality  spread  all  over  the  world?  One  fact, 
however,  is  a  consoling  one :  no  time  whatever 


was  more  than  ours  is  up  to  a  full  appreciation  of 
that  recti  meaning  of  Chamis3o*8  philosophical 
fairy-tale, 

Arnold  Huge. 
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NO.    XII.^ — THE     may-eve's     YARRA. 


BY  FRANCES  BROWN. 


The  rural  rites  and  festivities  with  which  the 
1st  of  May  was  anciently  celebrated  by  every 
western  nation,  from  the  -<Egean  to  the  Baltic,  have 
been  long  ago  recorded  in  both  song  and  story. 
The  traditions  have  grown  old,  the  rites  obsolete, 
and  the  festival  is  thrown  by  amongst  the  toys  or 
terrors  which  Europe  has  outgrown ;  but  modem 
poetry  still  clings  to  the  season,  for  Nature  has  no 
age,  and  men  reckon  on  it  as  the  prime  of  spring 
and  the  dawn  of  summer.  The  Irish  peasant^s 
proverbial  expression, "  Welcome  as  the  flowers  of 
May,"  still  indicates  how  the  time  was  once  re- 
garded in  his  country,  which,  to  do  its  people 
justice,  was  never  behind  any  nation  in  holidays ; 
but  as  old  folk-lore  invested  the  eve  of  every 
popular  festival  with  some  mysterious  importance, 
that  of  May  was  endowed  with  a  prophetic  power 
not  indeed  unknown  to  other  lands,  but  a  matter 
of  special  faith  and  practice  among  the  population 
of  Ulster;  and  the  ceremony  chronicled  in  our 
tale  is  not  yet  without  believers  in  the  scene  of  its 
occurrence,  the  wild  barony  of  Innishowen. 
.  It  is  possible  that  to  some  readers  the  mention 
of  the  said  barony  may  suggest  spiritual  influences 
of  a  different  kind,  from  the  prime  article  of  native 
manufacture  known  by  its  name,  and  not  without 
reason ;  for  in  former  times  illicit  distillation  was 
said  to  absorb  all  the  grain  of  the  barony.  But 
for  the  edification  of  those  who  know  Innishowen 
only  through  this  medium,  it  may  bo  described  as 
the  northern  division  of  the  coimty  Donegal,  lying 
between  the  two  broad  firths  of  Foyle  and  Swilley, 
and  extending  from  the  liberties  of  that  notable 
littje  city  Londonderry  to  the  ocean,  an  almost 
square  peninsula  of  more  than  twenty  miles.  The 
centre  is  occupied  by  wild  fells  and  peaks,  where 
eagles  have  built  for  centuries;  moorlands  and 
bogs  slope  down  to  the  coasts,  and  the  Atlantic 
waves  break  on  a  steep  and  rock-bound  shore, 
which  few  vessels  dare  approach,  and  where  none 
but  native  pilots  could  find  anchorage.  Yet  the 
hamlets  and  farm-houses,  which  send  up  their 
smoke  from  hollows  among  the  hills,  and  the 
fishing-villages  which  skirt  the  sea,  though  in- 
habited by  a  people  immemorially  attached  to  the 
ancient  faith  and  language  of  St.  Patrick's  isle, 
and  regarded  even  by  the  authorities  of  recent 
times  as  utterly  untameable  in  the  matter  of  pri- 
vate, stills  and  smuggling,  had  more  of  substantial 
comfort  and  less  of  poverty  among  them  than 
could  bo  met  vdih  in  better-controlled  districts. 


Father  Mathew  and  famine  years,  different  agents 
though  they  were,  have  sadly  altered  the  state  of 
Innidiowen;  workhouses  and  excise-ofiicers  are 
there,  and  the  baron/s  occupation  is  gone.  But, 
about  the  close  of  the  last  cetitury,  free-trade  was 
the  constitution  of  O'Dougherty's  Land,  as  the  dis- 
trict Was  anciently  called,  and  its  population  were 
remarkable  not  only  for  hereditary  industry  and 
skill  in  its  pursuit^  but  also  for  the  preservation  of 
primitive  manners  and  a  sort  of  clanship  among 
themselves. 

At  that  period  there  stood  in  a  low  and  pastoral 
dell,  over  which  the  shadow  of  Hcinesnaught,  the 
highest  and  central  peak  of  the  barony,  lengthened 
with  the  declining  day,  two  dwellings,  one  at  each 
extremity  of  a  lane  which  led  up  through  fann- 
fields  from  a  sort  of  bridle-road,  the  only  highway 
then  known  in  the  district  That  which  stood 
nearest  the  road  was  a  substantial  farm-house  in 
those  days  for  Innishowen.  It  had  thick  walte, 
high-pointed  gables,  and  a  heavily-thatched  roof, 
whose  eave  was  within  the  reach  of  most  men. 
There  was  a  rough  farm-yard  behind,  a  potato- 
garden  in  front,  with  an  open  space  between  it  and 
the  door,  which  was  seldom  shut  While  daylight 
lasted  there  was  a  continuous  tumult  there  of 
children,  pigs,  or  domestic  labour ;  for  it  was  the 
well-filled  domicile  of  Connor  Bempsey.  Within 
that  mansion  Connor  was  believed  to  reign  over  a 
second  wife,  ten  children,  two  strong-armed  maids, 
and  as  many  servant-men,  not  to  speak  of  a  shaggy 
but  faithfid  house-dog,  which  some  neighbours 
whispered  was  the  single  inhabitant  that  rendered 
him  obedience.  Connor  was,  besides,  the  nominal 
owner  of  what  he  termed  a  decent  byre  and  barn, 
a  large  stock  of  sheep,  cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry,  a 
farm  of  considerable  size,  with  a  long  lease  and  a 
low  rent,  whose  harvests  liberally  repaid  his 
regular  though  simple  cultivation. 

Connor  Dempsey  was  a  substantial  man  among 
his  people,  and  well  descended;  for  many  a 
Dempsey  had  lived  and  died  in  the  farm-house 
since  his  great-grandfather  built  in  its  rear  the 
kiln,  with  an  excavated  still-house  below,  in  which 
business  had  been  carried  on  and  improved  by 
each  successive  generation.  The  premises  at  the 
top  of  the  lane  presented  a  striking  contrast'  to 
those  at  its  entrance.  They  consisted  of  a  house 
scarce  half  the  size,  but  its  walls  glistened  with 
very  whiteness ;  the  roof  was  more  neatly  thatched, 
the  door  was  absolutely  painted,  and  a  miniature 
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gravel-walk  led  to  it  through  a  small  green,  where 
primroses  grew  thick  in  the  spring-time.  There 
was  a  well  in  its  centre,  with  the  reputation  of 
never  growing  dry  in  the  wannest  summer, 
shadowed  by  a  great  old  thorn,  which  May  made 
while  with  blossomis.  The  well-cleaned  windows 
shone  through  the  boughs  of  two  tall  sweetbriars, 
which  almost  covered  the  front ;  one  of  them  giving 
a  glimpse  of  muslin  curtains — no  trifling  rarities  in 
the  scene  of  our  story — ^and  the  other  a  still  more 
shaded  view  of  Miss  Bridget  Dempsey  and  her 
niece  at  their  accustomed  spinning-wheels.  Miss 
Bridget  was  Connor  Dempsey's  sister;  she  had 
been  the  only  one  among  seven  senior  brothers, 
and  might  have  been  a  belle  of  the  first  water  in 
Innishowen,  as  to  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of 
beauty  there  was  added  in  her  case  the  attraction 
of  an  unusually  large  portion,  and  a  height  in 
family  estimation  not  always  attained  even  by 
<Aly  daughters.  But  Bridget  was  by  nature  too 
serious  and  sensible  for  that  character ;  for,  varnish 
the  matter  as  youth  or  fashion  will,  not  only 
beauty  and  fortune,  but  a  certain  amount  of  levity, 
and  perhaps  siiliness,  are  requisite  to  form  the 
reigmng  belle  of  either  court  or  hamlet  Besides, 
iU9  her  brother  expressed  it,  "  she  took  to  the  re- 
ligion early,"  b^ng  from  her  extreme  youth  noted 
among  her  Gatholic  people  for  a  strict  but  enthu- 
siastic piety,  in  rare  combination  with  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  this  world,  which  had  now  become 
proverbial  in  the  barony. 

The  best-informed  of  her  neighbours  could  not 
decide  which  of  these  qualities  had  kept  Miss 
Bridget  single.  Tales  were  yet  recalled  of  many 
an  equal  suitor  who  had  vainly  aspired  to  Miss 
Dempsey's  hand  and  fortune ;  but  Bridget's  piety 
was  of  the  old  monastic  kind,  which  favoured 
neither  matrimony  nor  the  ways  that  led  thither ; 
and  her  opinion  of  the  stronger  sex,  however  well 
founded,  was  somewhat  uncharitable,  for  it  was 
the  lady's  custom  to  maintain  concerning  that 
numerous  body  that  they  were  a  bad  lot,  and  no 
help  to  any  well-doing  woman  for  this  world  or 
the  next.  Under  such  convictions,  Bridget  Dempsey 
had  taken  good  care  of  the  portion  her  parents 
carefully  laid  up  for  their  only  daughter.  Her 
brothers,  one  after  another,  were  provided  with 
farms  and  spouses.  The  senior  pair  passed  to  the 
grave  within  a  few  months  of  each  other,  while 
yet  but  on  the  frontiers  of  old  age ;  and  Connor, 
being  heir  of  the  paternal  home,  bought  also  of  a 
partner;  on  which  she  erected  the  white  cottage, 
to  live,  as  she  said,  **  like  a  lonely  Christian,"  on  a 
certain  best  comer  of  the  farm  bequeathed  her  by 
the  old  man's  wilL  Connor's  first  wife  had  been 
her  special  friend.  Bridget  always  averred  that, 
though  she  did  marry, ''  her  way  out  of  this  world 
had  been  nearly  straight  to  glory ;"  and  many  a 
pious  counsel  did  she  bestow  upon  Connor  re- 
garding the  dedication  of  her  daughter  Mary  to 
die  Virgin. 

This  simple  ceremony,  which  is  frequently  per- 
formed for  only  daughters  among  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland,  though  it  does  not  absolutely  include  the 
promise  of  a  conventual  life,  is  supposed  to  cast  a 
peculiar  sanctity  around  the  voung  votaress,  who 


henceforth  wears  nothing  but  white  garments  till 
her  marriage.    Bridget's  exhortations  to  it  as  a 
safeguard  from  what  she  termed  the  sinful  follies 
of  dances  and  weddings  were,  however,  vain, 
Connor  insisting  that  "  thir  wis    miny  a  way 
to  hiven  widout  thumin  nuns;"   and  he  illus- 
trated his  principles  as  soon  as  sorrow  for  his 
departed  wife,  or  fear  of  his  pious  sister,  would 
allow  him,  by  taking  to  his  heart  and  home  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  who,  according 
to  the  dancing-master,  could  boast  the  rosiest  cheek 
and  the  lightest  heels  in  the  parish.     The  wooing 
had  been  rapidly  done,  and  kept  a  profound  secret 
from  Bridget,  of  whom  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  both  neighbours  and  relatives  stood  in  no 
little  awe.    Second  marriages  were  abominations 
in  her  sight;  and  no  sooner  did  the  intelligence 
of  Connor^s  performance  in  that  line  reach  her 
cottage  than  she  threw  on  her  shawl,  stepped  to 
his  door,  and  calling  forth  her  niece  from  the 
comer  where  little  Mary  sat  weeping  bitterly  in 
prospect    of  a  coining    stepmother,    whom    the 
servants  had  already  made  terrible  to  her  imagina- 
tion, Bridget  led  home  the  Mr-faced  orphim  by 
the  hand,  observing  that,  ^  since  Connor  could 
bring  himself  to  forget  the  saint  in  heaven,  she 
would  look  afUier  the  sowl  ov  her  daughter,  wid 
God's  help ;"  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  farm-house 
were  ever  after  kept  at  a  civil  distance,  though 
Mary,  whom  her  father  permitted  to  remain  with 
her  aunt,  in  hopes  of  being  one  day  Bridget^s 
heiress,  was  allowed  fi*ee  communication  with  the 
second  Mrs.  Dempsey  and  the  many  brothers  and 
sisters  who,  in  process  of  time,  left  no  room  for 
her  under  the  paternal  roof.  Connor  and  his  sister 
were  never  fully  reconciled.  Though  she  gradually 
came  to  acknowledge  the  sinner,  a  sort  of  aliena- 
tion grew  between  them,  year  by  year,  not  without 
some  assistance  from  Mrs.  Dempsey,  who,  strange  to 
say,  reverenced  her  saintly  sister-in-law  less  than  any 
in  the  neighbourhood,  cmd  could  not  forget  Miss 
Bridget's  opposition  to  her  own  instalment  in  the 
farm-house.  Time  brought  changes  on  the  dancing* 
master's  favourite  pupil,  to  which  that  devoted 
artist's  lamentation  did  something  like   justice. 
''  Ohone!  to  see  her  that  tuk  the  shine  out  of  Lrnis* 
howenatcuttin  the  buckle  grown  a  perfit  houseful, 
not  to  spake  ov  the  childre  I"    Connoi^s  experience 
might  here  have  suggested  that  the  activity  of  JiiB 
lady's  dancing-days  had  been  only  transferred  to 
another  extremity,  for  rarely  was  her  tongue  at 
rest;  and  under  its  operation,  combined  with  an 
increasing  family  and  grizzling  hair,  he  became 
more  than  half  a  convert  to  the  social  views  pro- 
mulgated at  the  white  cottage,  and  never  in  his 
latter  days  could  Connor  be  brought  to  enlarge,  as 
his  helpmate  thought  he  might,  on  a  tale  muttered 
when  Ins  spirit  and  Bridget's  wrath  were  high  on 
that  second  matrimonial  occasion. 

Connor's  preface  was,  that  his  sister  "  was  not 
all  her  days  so  tarrible  agin  weddins;"  and  the 
story  regarded  the  eldest  son  of  a  poor  fisherman 
whose  cabin  stood  close  on  Malin  Head  (readers-— 
the  extreme  comer  of  Innishowen  and  most 
northerly  point  of  Ireland).  Bhymin,  or  Raymond 
O'Dougherty,  though  but  a  boy,  for  he  was  Bridget's 
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semoT  by  only  two  years^  and  she  was  then  seven- 
teen, foUowed  his  father's  trade,  and  was  famous 
for  his  daring  exploits  by  sea,  his  skill  as  a  pilot, 
4ind  being,  as  his  people  expressed  it,  the  bravest 
boy  in  the  parish  at  fair  or  harvest-field.  Rhymin 
had  a  consin  reedding  at  the  foot  of  Heinesnanght 
^hom  he  used  to  visit  in  summer,  and  he  and 
Bridget  went  -the  same  way  to  chapel.  That 
«onsin  never  understood  what  np-springing  of 
affection  brought  Bhymin  so  frequently  to  visit 
bim,  but  the  Dempseys  guessed  at  last  They 
looked  above  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman  for  their 
<mly  and  well-portioned  daughter.  Bhymin's 
fetther  could  give  him  nothing  but  a  share  of  his 
l>oat^  and  Bridget  was  even  then  too  pious  and 
prudent  to  carry  on  a  forbidden  courtship ;  so  she 
gave  him  a  rosary  and  a  promise  never  to  marry 
another,  one  Sunday,  and  Rhymin  visited  his 
<!ousin  no  more,  but  a  month  after  the  young  man 
Joined  Hie  crew  of  a  noted  craft  which  had  smug- 
gled for  many  a  year  between  that  coast  and 
France. 

The  Shamrock  had  escaped  many  a  king's 
^mtter  and  weathered  many  a  gale;  but  Novem- 
ber winds  were  strong  on  the  Atlantic  when 
«he  made  her  last  trip,  and  all  that  was  ever  known 
of  the  luckless  vessel  was  told  by  her  shattered 
i&tem,  found  far  at  sea  by  the  crew  of  a  fishing- 
boat  with  Raymond's  father  among  them.  It  was 
^d  that  from  that  day  Bridget  assumed  the  sca- 
pular, and  could  never  look  on  the  sea;  but  it  was 
long  past,  and  she  might  now  be  seen  through  the 
.sweetbriar  spinning  at  her  cottage-window,  a  spare 
but  still  handsome  and  raven-haired  woman  (Con- 
nor averred  that  "  religion  kept  the  age  off  her"), 
-and  unchangingly  clad  in  the  dark-green  gown, 
tvith  snowy  cap  and  handkerchief,  which  she  wore 
at  chapel  and  market  There  was  in  Bridget's 
look  and  bearing  that  thoughtful  dignity  which 
belongs  to  character  rather  than  station;  and  by  her 
4side  sat  Mary,  now  a  slender  and  pretty  girl  of 
eighteen,  whose  delicate  complexion,  shining  brown 
hair,  and  neat  though  sober  attire,  told  of  a  more 
retired  life  and  careful  habits  than  those  of  the 
peasants'  daughters  around  her.  Mary  was  the 
darling  of  her  aunt  Bhe  had  brought  up  the 
motherless  girl  after  her  own  heart,  a  young  nun 
in  aU  but  the  vow  and  cloister ;  gentle  and  pains- 
taking had  she  been  with  her  childhood  and 
youth,  and  Mary  was  to  her  a  loving  and  dutiful 
^ughter. 

^^jnong  so  many  relations,  Bridget  seemed  the 
-only  friend  she  had  in  the  world ;  and  the  girl  would 
hasten  back  to  her  quiet  cottage  and  kindly  coun- 
sels, as  to  a  home  and  mother,  from  Mrs.  Demp- 
ae/s  noisy  lectures  and  the  bustles  of  the  farm- 
house. It^was  publicly  known  that  no  young  man 
dare  speak  to  Mary.  She  was  never  seen  at  dance 
or  &ir,  and  the  general  inference  was  that  "Bridget 
wad  make  the  girl  as  great  a  Christian  as  herself;" 
but  there  were  also  those  who  shrewdly  sus- 
pected that  Mary's  changeful  cheek  and  sunny 
•eye  were  never  intended  for  a  spinster's  hearth 
«nd  rosary. 

"  Mary,  ayoumeen,"  said  her  aunt,  as  the  pair 
^t  spinning  in  their  accustomed  place  and  the  last 


day  of  April  was  hastening  to  its  close,  ''  Mary, 
avoumeen,  what  hive  ye  been  thinkin'  ov  this 
hour?  Sorra  half  av, thread  has  passed  through 
your  fingers.  A  hope,  darlin',  ye  heard  no  bad 
news  down  the  lane  ?' 

"  Not  a  word,"  said  Mary,  blushing  deeply,  foi: 
the  news  on  which  she  pondered  might  not  be  de- 
clared to  Bridget  It  was  the  rustic  legend  of  an 
herb  and  spell  by  which  one's  fortunes  in  life's 
most  important  lottery  might  be  foreseen  on  that 
prophetic  eve.  Mary  knew  where  the  said  herb 
(a  small  plant  of  the  heath  kind,  known  to  the 
Ulster  peasantry  by  its  Celtic  name,  '^  the  yarra") 
grew  thick  on  a  rude  earthen  moimd  in  a  comer 
of  her  father's  farthest  field,  which  no  plough* 
share  had  touched,  from  the  general  belief  that  it 
was  an  ancient  grave.  There  was  a  dying-out 
tradition  among  Uie  old  people  of  the  country  that 
the  surrounding  land  had  been  either  a  burial- 
ground  or  a  batde-field  in  remote  times,  for  bones 
and  weapons  of  wondrous  size  and  shape  had  been 
turned  up  by  the  dDage  of  the  elder  Dempseys. 
Many  a  harvest  had  been  reaped— aye,  and  dis* 
tilled,  since  then ;  and  many  a  girl  had  galbered 
the  yarra  from  that  Cromlech  on  May  Eve.  Mary 
had  heard  a  hundred  tales  of  the  kind  from  her 
loquacious  stepmother,  and,  despite  her  aunt's 
pious  precautions  and  daily  sermons  on  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  single  state,  and  the  wickedness  of  men 
in  genera],  a  hankering  affcer  the  forbidden  fruit 
arose  in  the  girl's  mind.  Might  not  she,  too,  try 
her  luck,  and  learn  from  the  yarra? 

There  were  few  in  that  parish  who,  if  bent  on 
such  an  enterprise,  would  not  prefer  that  Father 
O'Brien,  their  young  priest,  shoidd  be  informed  of 
it  rather  than  Bridget  Dempsev.  With  more 
than  common  education — for  Bridget  could  both 
read  and  write — she  was  deeply  skilled  in  the  lore 
of  her  Church,  whether  doctrinal  or  legendary,  a 
scrupulous  observer  of  its  ceremonies,  and  an  un* 
compromising  enemy  to  every  practice  which, 
in  her  opinion,  savoured  of  the  black  art 
"Thim  that  takes  to  sich  ways  of  axin  newB 
from  the  ould  boy,"  she  was  wont  to  remark, 
''  laves  it  in  his  power  to  decave  thim ;  an'  though 
it  didn't  becum  a  rale  Christin  to  fear  the  likes 
ov  him,  wid  God's  blessin'  they  shud  keep  him  at 
a  distance." 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  fear  of  her  aunt,  and 
an  inward  consciousness  that  the  act  was  not  in 
itself  commendable,  kept  Mary  silent  regarding 
her  intentions,  for  the  yarra  she  had  determined  to 
pull ;  and  when  the  spinning-wheds  were  set  by 
for  the  night,  their  simple  supper  finished,  and  the 
spring  twilight  fast  darkening  down,  she  disco* 
vered  a  small  errand  to  the  farm-house,  and  stepped 
out,  with  a  promise  to  be  back  in  a  minute.  Once 
out  of  her  aunt's  sight,  Mary  flew  across  the  fields, 
but  her  heart  beat  quickly  as  she  reached  the  lonely 
mound.  There  was  not  a  sound  of  life  or  labour 
on  the  farm ;  the  dew  was  on  the  young  com,  the 
crescent  moon  just  rising,  and  by  its  light  she 
stooped  to  gather  a  bunch  of  6ie  charmed  plant 
which,  placed  under  her  pillow,  should  bring  the 
revealing  dream,  plucking  it  stalk  by  stalk,  ac- 
cording to  traditional  prescription,  as  she  repeated 
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the  following   rostic   rhyme   in  the  vernacnlar 
Irish : — 

"  Good-morrow,  good-m#rrow,  fair  yarra, 
•     Thrice  good-morrow  to  thee ; 
I  pray  that  before  the  sun  rises 
My  love  may  appear  to  me. 
With  the  colour  of  his  hair, 
And  the  clothes  he  will  wear, 
And  the  words  he  will  speak 
When  he  comes  to  court  me.*' 

"  You're  late  pnllin'  the  yarra,  Miss  Mary,''  said 
a  voice  so  close  to  her  ear  that  the  girl  started  up, 
and  would  have  fled,  but  right  in  her  path  there 
stood  a  tall  man  leaning  on  a  stafiF,  like  one  who 
had  travelled  far.  Even  by  the  moonlight  Mary 
could  see  that  he  had  a  foreign  look.  His  dress 
consisted  of  a  long,  dark-coloured  gown,  bound 
round  the  waist  with  a  cord,  a  black  cap,  with  a 
shell  stuck  in  the  front  of  it ;  but  his  face  was  calm, 
and,  she  thought,  pleasant  **  Here,"  said  he,  reach- 
ing her  a  small  rosary,  "  give  this  to  your  aunt, 
and  tell  her  that  about  this  time  to-morrow  night 
I'll  be  at  her  door,  with  news  she  has  long  wished 
to  hear  from  him  that  owned  it  last" 

''For  God's  sake,  tell  her  nothing  about  the 
yarra!"  cried  Mary,  her  own  terrors  overcoming 
all  the  wonders  of  that  message. 

"  Never  fear,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  sort  of  a 
smile.  "  The  yarra's  for  young  creatures  like  you ; 
we'll  have  other  matters  to  talk  of.  Go  home,  and 
give  the  beads  to  your  aunt" 

Mary  did  not  wait  for  a  second  bidding,  and 
had  reached  the  cottage  door  before  the  difficulties 
of  the  case  occurred  to  her  mind.  One  and  the 
most  arduous  condition  of  the  yarra  spell  was,  that 
whoever  attempted  it  must  utter  no  words  after 
the  above  rhyme  till  the  following  morning.  On 
going  out,  Mary  had  calculated  upon  her  aunt's 
nightly  habit  of  private  devotion,  and  hoped  to 
steal  undressed  to  bed ;  but  she  had  spoken  to  the 
stranger,  and  must  deliver  his  message.  He  had 
promised  not  to  speak  of  the  yarra ;  and,  alas  for 
old  discipline  and  young  life  I  piously  as  Bridget 
had  brought  her  up,  Mary  actually  stood  with  her 
fingers  on  the  latch  till  she  composed  a  tale  of  all 
the  farm-house  people  having  gone  early  to  bed, 
and  herself  encountering  the  stranger  half-way  up 
the  lane. 

.  "  I'm  glad  you're  come  back,  dear,"  said  her  aunt, 
as  she  entered;  ''there  has  been  a  strange  fear  in 
my  mind.    Is  all  right  wid  Connor's  people  ?" 

Mary  replied  with  the  newly-invented  story. 
It  was  told  with  considerable  hesitation,  but  her 
aunt  took  no  note  of  that  The  sight  of  the  rosary 
scorned  to  act  upon  her  like  magic.  She  gazed  on 
it  by  the  light  of  her  logwood  fire  like  one  scarce 
willing  to  believe  her  eyes,  and  questioned  Mary 
over  and  over  again  on  the  words  and  appearance 
of  the  sender. 

"  He  is  a  holy  pilgrim,"  she  said  at  last,  with  a 
suddenly  relieved  look,  as  her  niece  mentioned  the 
shell  in  front  of  the  stranger's  cap;  "a  pilgrim 
sent  to  tell  me  news  I  hive  been  prayin*  for  Uiese 
five-and-twenty  years.  Avoumeen,  did  he  say 
where  he  cum  from?'* 


''Not  a  word  but  what  I  tell  yon,"  said  Mary. 
"  How  in  all  this  world  did  he  know  my  name  ? 
And  what  news  can  he  hive  for  you,  aunt?" 

"News  of  thim  that's  gone  and  forgotten,'*  said 
Bridget,  in  a  kind  of  murmur,  as  she  hung  over 
the  fire,  and  gazed  upon  the  beads.  Like  those  in 
common  use  among  the  peasantry,  they  were  of 
coarse  blue  glass,  with  a  small  brass  crucifix  at- 
tached, which  seemed  worn  and  blackened  by  the 
action  and  damp  of  time.  "  Qone  and  forgotten 
by  kith  and  kin,"  she  continued.  "  The  house  at 
Malin  Head  is  but  a  heap  of  stones  now.  There 
has  been  neither  smoke  nor  fire  there  for  seven 
years ;  and  this  has  come  back  from  the  salt  says 
to  me  I  There's  miracles  a  workin'  yit ! — ^glory  to 
His  name  I" 

"What  do  you  say,  aunt?"  cried  Mary,  over 
whom  fear  and  wonder  began  to  creep. 

"It's  only  ould  notions  of  mine,  dear,**  said 
Bridget,  recovering  herself.  "  Go  you  to  bed,  and 
say  your  prayers.  It's  a  wonderful  time,  this  May 
Eve  I" 

The  last  observation  recalled  to  Mary's  memory 
the  yarra  she  had  carefully  concealed  before  enter- 
ing ;  and  curious  as  she  felt  regarding  the  stranger 
and  his  business,  the  consciousness  of  that  dangerous 
secret,"as  well  as  the  deference  to  her  aunt  in  which 
she  had  been  brought  up,  prevented  all  inquiry  for 
the  present,  and  the  girl  was  glad  to  retire,  though 
oppressed  by  a  vague  terror  from  the  "wild  words 
which  Bridget  had  let  fall.  Mary's  devotions  were 
fervently  performed  that  night,  with  sundry  addi- 
tional aves  by  way  of  composition  for  placmg  the 
yarra  beneath  her  pillow ;  though  aware  that  the 
penalty  annexed  to  breach  of  silence  was  what  the 
peasantry  term  **  a  conthrary  dhrame  " — ^that  is  to 
say,  one  explicable  only  by  some  singular  cross- 
reading.  Mary  considered  any  revelation  on  the 
subject  better  than  none;  but  never  had  a  night's 
rest  in  her  simple,  regular  life  been  more  broken 
or  disturbed  than  that  from  which  she  woke  early 
on  May  morning  to  hear  the  swallows  twitter  at 
her  low  window.  The  yarra  had,  indeed,  made 
strange  revealings ;  but  nothing  remained  in  her 
mind  except  a  confused  recollection  of  Father 
O'Brien  in  full  canonicals,  and  a  soldier  in  bright 
scarlet,  who  came  and  went  through  her  dream 
with  but  one  face  between  the  two ;  and  often  as 
the  girl  woke  in  the  surprise  of  that  discovery,  she 
heard  her  aunt  all  night  long  praying  aloud  and 
earnestly  through  the  thin  pailition  which  divided 
their  dormitories. 

Bridget  was,  nevertheless,  early  at  her  wheels 
with  her  look  of  wonted  composure.  The  children, 
who  came  as  usual  singing  rhymes  and  scattering 
branches  and  May-flowers  at  her  door,  were  re- 
warded with  a  blessing  and  a  few  halfpence ;  but 
the  morning  gatherings  of  dew,  and  the  evening 
jigs-  and  bonfires  witli  which  the  youth  of  Innis- 
howen  yet  continued  to  celebrate  the  Ist  of  May^ 
found  no  favour  in  Bridget's  sight,  and  Mary 
regarded  them  not,  for  her  mental  life  was  that 
day  passed  in  vain  endeavours  to  intei-pret  her 
dream;  and  the  event  of  the  previous  evening 
was  allowed  to  slumber  in  apparent  forgetfulnees 
between  the  aunt  and  niece.    Nothing  could  Mary 
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make  of  the  priest  and  the  soldier;- bat  her  step- 
mother had  a  strong  taste,  not  to  say  genius,  m 
such  matters.  Indeed,  it  was.  currently  reported 
that  in  the  earlier  days  of  her  wedded  life  she  had 
kept  Nelly  Bogan,  the  professional  dream-reader 
of  the  district^  in  constant  pay— -of  course  profiting 
largely  by  her  instructions;  and  Mary  now  de- 
bated with  herself  the  propriety  of  consulting  her 
wisdom. 

She  was  recalled  from  a  deep  deliberation  on 
this  subject  by  her  aunt  saying  as  the  twilight  fell, 
**  Mary,  dear,  you  didn't  see  Connor's  people  last 
night ;  just  ^ip  down  and  ax  how  they  are  doing, 
an'  you  needn't  be  in  a  hurry  back  till  I  go  down 
for  ye  mesilf,  darlint" 

Mary  thought  of  the  stranger  and  his  message ; 
but  she  had  business  of  her  own  on  hand,  and  lost 
no  time  in  visiting  the  farm-house.  The  younger 
Dempseys  had  gone  out  to  dance  round  the  bon- 
fires. Connor  followed  them  to  see  the  sport,  and 
his  helpmate  was  quitting  her  own  door  for  the 
same  purpose  when  Mary  arrived ;  but  the  glorious 
opportunity  for  dream-reading  which  her  step- 
daughter's communication  disclosed  brought  her 
back  to  the  hearth  and  pipe  (for  without  the  latter 
weapon  Mrs.  Dempsey's  inspiration  was  feeble), 
and  she  descanted  over  ''the  vistments  and  regi- 
mantils"  to  her  own  great  satisfaction  and  the 
small  edification  of  her  listener,  for  no  conclusion 
did  the  prophetess  reach,  but  an  earnest  wish  for 
Nelly  Bogan's  return  to  this  mortal  state  that  she 
might  lend  her  valuable  assistance. 

**  Nelly  Bogan  has  other  work  to  mind,"  said 
the  low,  deep  voice  of  Bridget,  who  had  lifted  the 
latch  and  stepped  in  unperceived  by  the  con- 
fidential pair.  "Mrs.  Dempsey,"  she  continued 
(Bridget  always  addressed  her  sister-in-law  on 
those  genteelly  distant  terms),  "  what  I  hive  heerd 
this  night  wnd  pit  both  you  an'  the  neighbours 
from  helpin*  young  people  up  wid  folly,  and 
spindin*  yer  time  over  dhrames  and  coortships  till 
yer  dying  day." 

Mary  sat  confounded;  while  Mrs.  Dempsey, 
who  would  have  taken  up  the  defying  strain  but  for 
a  wild  mingling  of  fear  and  curiosity,  responded, 
*'  Goodness  be  about  us,  what  hive  ye  heerd  ?" 

"News  from  the  other  worV,"  said  Bridget 
solemnly,  seating  herself;  and  Mary  perceived  that 
she  looked  pale  and  worn,  though  it  was  not  an 
hour  since  they  parted.  "  It  his  been  the  Lord's 
will  to  sind  me  a  wonderful  messenger,  an'  a 
couldn't  rest  widout  tellin'  ye  about  the  souls  of 
yer  father  and  mother.  They're  ill  off  yonder,  by 
reason  on  the  light  weights  of  butter  and  com." 

The  last  words  seemed  to  fall  with  overwhelm- 
ing conviction  on  Mrs.  Dempsey's  mind,  for  she 
flung  her  pipe  in  the  comer,  pulled  a  rosary  out  of 
an  old  chest,  and  set  to  her  prayers  in  an  instant 

**  Aye,  ye  may  pray,"  said  Bridget,  apparently 
losing  her  wonted  respect  for  devotion,  which  on 
Mrs.  Dempsey's  part  gradually  slackened  as  her 
sister-in-law,  almost  unquestioned,  proceeded  to 
reveal  how  friends,  neighbours,  and  relations  fared 
in  the  invisible  state.  Mary  and  her  stepmother 
listened  in  terror  and  amazement ;  for  not  only  was 
Bridget's  information  astonishingly  perspicuous. 


but  the  condition  of  the  departed  often  appeared 
the  reverse  of  all  previous  conclusions,  and  few 
among  them  had  attained  to  rest  On  this  point, 
however,  the  listeners  were  enjoined  to  solemn 
secrecy,  and  the  family's  return  at  length  broke  up 
their  conference.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
Mary  felt  afraid  and  unwilling  to  accompany  her 
aunt  to  the  house  where  that  mysterious  revealer 
had  so  lately  been ;  for  Bridget  avowed  that  shfi 
had  heard  all  from  the  pilgrim,  and  he  would  come 
again.  But,  once  within  its  walls,  the  girl  saw  that 
she  was  unaccountably  changed.  An  uncertainty 
had  come  over  her  speech  and  manner ;  she  waa 
absent,  and  yet  agitated,  even  at  her  prayers.  But 
the  pilgrim  had  evidently  mentioned  nothing  of 
the  yarra,  that  was  Mary's  comfort ;  and,  in  spite  of 
fear  and  perplexity,  the  accustomed  soundness  of 
her  sleep  came  back. 

In  the  succeeding  days  it  was  marvellous  even, 
to  Mary  how  rapidly  her  stepmother  contrived  to 
spread  ^abroad  Bridget's  confidence — scores  came 
to  the  cottage  to  inquire  after  the  truth  of  state- 
ments affecting  their  deceased  relatives.  But  Mrs. 
Dempsey's  efforts  were  soon  rendered  superfluous 
by  Bridget's  own ;  for  never  did  the  morning  shine 
on  her  without  a  message  similar  to  that  delivered 
at  the  farm-house,  troubling  her  pious  soul  for  some 
family  in  the  neighbourhood.  Many  a  mile  in 
that  wild  district  did  the  good  woman  walk  in  the 
distribution  of  this  unexpected  intelligence,  occa- 
sionally, it  must  be  confessed,  with  small  thanks 
for  her  pains,  as  the  reports  she  brought  regarding 
the  departed,  besides  being  generally  the  reverse 
of  consolatory  to  the  living,  inasmuch  as  the  penal 
settlements  of  eternity,  so  to  speak,  appeared,  by 
her  account,  to  be  literally  peopled  from  Innis- 
howen,  she  had  copious  information  on  the  causes 
which  led  them  to  that  locality,  in  the  shape  of 
curious  and  hitherto  unknown  portions  of  bio- 
graphy. 

Bridget's  habitual  prudence  seemed  to  desert 
her  under  the  importance  of  these  revealings ;  for 
wherever  they  were  ill-received  she  published 
them  without  delay,  and  the  scandals  to  which 
they  gave  rise  soon  filled  the  barony  with  gossip 
and  disputes.  Man,  woman,  and  child  talked  of 
nothing  else.  In  every  hamlet  parties  for  and 
against  Bridget's  gospel  were  formed,  till  all 
Innishowen  was  divided  into  two  great  factions, 
one  of  which  maintained  that  her  revelations  came 
from  an  angel,  and  the  other  that  she  was  in  direct 
communication  with  Satan.  It  was  remarked  that 
tlie  elder  and  more  pious  part  of  the  population 
uniformly  adhered  to  the  first,  and  the  less  sober 
or  more  interested  portion  to  the  latter ;  but  both 
parties  admitted  the  singular  truth  of  her  disco- 
veries as  far  as  they  referred  to  earthly  doings, 
and  no  doubt  remained  in  the  barony  regarding 
the  pilgrim's  existence.  He  had  been  seen  by 
different  individuals  at  strange  hours,  and  in  soli- 
tary places ;  but  no  one,  except  Bridget  and  her 
niece,  had  ever  exchanged  words  with  him. 

Mary  was  not  ignorant  of  his  comings  to  the 
cottage,  though  she  witnessed  none  of  his  inter- 
views with  her  aunt,  which  always  took  place  long 
after  she  had  retired  to  bed.    Many  a  night  the 
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girl  tried  to  watch ;  bnt  eomebow  sleep  overcame 
her,  though  even  through  her  slumbers  she  was 
conscious  of  sounds  and  voices  in  the  house,  and 
her  aunt  was  sure  to  have  a  message  for  somebody 
in  the  morning.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  of 
Bridget's  time  was  now  spent  either  in  dispensing 
6uch  tidings,  or  praying  for  the  souls  of  her  de- 
<>eased  friends,  ail  but  Raymond  0*Doughert^, 
whom  she  solemnly  pronounced  to  be  safe  m 
heaven*  When  not  thus  engaged,  the  woman  was 
490  restless  and  abstracted,  so  careless  of  worldly 
matters  and  so  engrossed  with  her  revelations, 
that  poor  Mary  felt  strange  and  solitary  in  her 
presence ;  and  a  less  elastic  mind  would  have  been 
borne  down  by  such  a  weight  of  the  marvellous^ 
for  little  relaxation  could  she  find  at  the  farm- 
house. It  was  great  days  with  the  Dempseys. 
Their  faith  in  Bridget,  though  strong,  was  not  un- 
mingled  with  family  pride  in  the  miracle ;  and  the 
wars  which  Mary's  stepmother  waged  with  in- 
terested or  unbelieving  neighbours  entirely  occu- 
pied that  energetic  lady,  to  the  utter  forgetfulness 
of  the  **  conthrary  dhrame." 

It  was  not  BO,  however,  with  the  dreamer. 
Never  did  Mary  see  Father  O'Brien,  even  at  the 
^tar,  without  recollecting  May  Eve  and  the  gay 
fioldier  who  seemed  her  suitor,  under  favour  of 
the  yarra.  The  girl  began  to  observe  also,  though 
at  first  she  thought  it  was  but  a  simple  &ncy,  that 
&e  young  priest  took  particular  but  concealed 
notice  of  her.  Father  O'Brien  had  been  only 
two  years  in  charge  of  the  parish ;  he  was  a  native 
of  Oonnaught,  a  province  which,  with  the  rest  of 
Ireland,  enjoys  a  gay  or  rather  wild  repute. 
There  was  a  rumour  of  his  reverence  having  been 
persuaded  into  Holy  Orders,  against  some  con- 
49cientiou8  scruples,  by  his  uncle,  a  learned  dean, 
who  had  received  hu  education  in  the  Jesuits' 
•College,  in  France,  which  he  went  back  to  visit 
^  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  never 
heard  of  after.  Most  people  thought  the  story 
Irue.  O'Brien  had  a  frank  face  and  a  manly 
bearing;  but  both  belonged  to  the  world  rather 
ihan  the  Church.  He  could  make  himself  at  home 
in  wake  or  wedding,  was  careless  of  clerical 
power,  and  most  tolerant  to  the  young ;  though 
the  stricter  portion  of  his  flock,  and  Bridget 
.among  the  rest,  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
his  laxity  on  the  subjects  of  Lent  and  holidays. 
Easily,  yet  irreproachably,  had  the  young  priest 
walked  in  his  wild  parish,  carrying  the  principle 
of  non-interference  to  its  utmost  extent,  especially 
in  the  case  of  Bridget  Dempsey.  Bhe  belonged  to 
diat  small  number  of  the  Irish  Catholic  peasantry 
whom  m^e  than  common  intelligence  and  a  sin- 
gularly pure  life  have  raised  above  the  level  of  an 
ordinary  parish  priest's  authority.  It  was  said 
she  confessed  only  to  the  bishop,  and  her  late 
increase  of  knowledge  had  elevated  the  lady  still 
higher  in  spiritual  rank;  but  the  rows  which 
arose  in  field,  fair,  and  still-house  over  her  an- 
nouncements having  by  this  time  demanded  the 
Attention  of  the  county  police.  Father  O'Brien 
found  himself  also  called  on  to  interpose.  His 
resolution  to  that  efifect  had  been  widely  circulated 
throughout  the  preceding  week  by  his  old  house* 


keeper,  Sheelah,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  warn- 
ing or  intimidation ;  and  the  scattered  parishioners 
were  astir  at  an  unusually  early  hour  on  Sunday 
morning,  in  order  to  be  in  time  for  what  they  de- 
nominated "  the  grate  hearin',"  otherwise  Bridget 
Dempsey's  public  rebuke  by  his  reverence.  Mary 
also  arose  in  fear  and  trembling.  It  was  a 
terrible  day  to  all  the  Dempseys  but  Bridget, 
whom  her  young  niece  found  placed  at  her  own 
table  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  earnestly  but 
slowly,  as  unpractised  hands  are  apt  to  do,  writing 
out  what  appeared  to  be  a  letter. 

"  It's  a  message  for  Father  O'Brien  regardin'  his 
mother^s  sowie,"  said  she,  carefully  folding  tm  the 
sheet  *  I  got  it  last  night,  an'  couldn't  umst 
mesilf  wid  the  tellin'  on  it  The  Lord  be  mar- 
ciful  till  us  all !  Dress  yourself,  avoumeen,  an* 
folly  me  till  the  chappel ;  for  I'll  neither  sit  nor 
brake  bread  till  I  hive  given  this  intill  his  own 
hands." 

Mary  did  not  dare  to  ask  a  single  question,  and 
her  aunt  was  long  gone  before,  having  made  her 
preparations  and  communicated  the  news  of  that 
morning  to  Connor^s  family,  she  set  out  with  them 
to  chapel.  The  place  of  puUic  worship  for  the 
inhabitants  of  central  Innishcfwen  was  of  a  kind 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  backward  comen 
of  Ireland  at  the  period  of  our  story.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  circle,  inclosed  by  a  wall  of  green 
sods,  in  a  mountain  glen,  hard  by  the  priest's 
house,  or  rather  cabin,  with  an  altar  of  the  same 
material  in  the  centre,  and  a  rude  stone  font  for 
the  consecrated  water.  There  was  a  regularljr- 
built  chapel  in  the  adjoining  parish,  the  priest  of 
which  and  Father  O'Brien  officiated  there  by  turns 
in  winter  Sundays ;  but  in  this  rustic  temple  the 
summer  masses  were  generally  celebrated,  and 
except  that^  as  Connor  remarked,  it  was  ''an  un- 
convaniant  place  to  lite  candles  in,"  a  more  fitting 
dirine  for  peasant  devotion  could  not  well  be 
found.  The  service  had  commenced  before  the 
Dempseys'  arrival,  and,  much  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  congregation  (rarely  had  they  assem- 
bled in  such  force),  it  concluded  without  a  single 
rebuke  to  Bridget,  who  knelt  in  her  usual  place 
close  by  the  altar,  and  seemed  the  most  devout 
among  the  worshippers ;  but  Mary  remarked  that 
something  more  than  the  mass  seemed  to  agitate 
the  priest  when  he  looked  in  that  direction,  and  her 
aunt  left  the  spot  with  what  even  the  girl  knew  to 
be  spiritual  pride  in  her  eye.  Bhe  had,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  her  neighbours,  "  settled  his  reverince  f* 
for  Bridget  made  no  secret  of  her  message  to  the 
priest  excepting  its  substance,  in  which  she  could 
not  be  urged  beyond  her  morning  statement, "  that 
it  concerned  the  sowle  ov  his  mother."  But 
her  claim  to  information  from  realms  beyond  the 
grave  now  appeared  established;  and  a  terrified 
yet  admiring  crowd  accompanied  her  to  the 
cottage  door,  some  requesting  her  prayers  for  them- 
selves, and  others  her  good  offices  on  behalf  of  long- 
lost  relatives.  Bridget  had  reached  that  stage  of 
triumph  at  times  attained  by  saints  in  this  vain 
world.  Bhe  dispensed  warnings,  advice,  and  in- 
telligence with  the  most  gratuitous  liberality,  and 
hinted  that  great  things  might  be  expected  from 
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her  interview  with  the  pilgrim  in  the  coming 
night  Mary  and  she  eat  np  alone  in  their  cottage 
about  Bnnset,  the  annt  enlarging  npon  her  snper- 
nataral  knowledge,  as  nsnal,  and  die  niece  endea- 
vouring, with  the  ingenuity  of  eighteen,  to  dis- 
cover the  purport  of  her  message  to  Father 
O'Brien,  when  the  latch  was  lifted,  and  the  priest 
himself  stepped  in. 

**  Bridget  Dempsey/*  said  he  with  a  troubled  but 
determined  look,  "what  that  pilgrim  told  you 
regarding  my  mother's  sin  was  true.  No  living 
man  knows  it  but  my  xmcle,  the  dean,  if  he  be  yet 
alive ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  her  soul  is  con- 
demned for  that  She  lived  to  repent,  and  did 
many  a  good  deed  both  before  and  after.  Some 
evil  man  or  spirit  is  deceiving  you.  If  you  expect 
him  to-night^  send  Mary  to  Connor's,  while  I  stay 
in  her  room ;  and,  when  he  comes,  Til  question  the 
pilgrim." 

"In  welcome,  yer  reverinoer  said  Bridget 
almost  SQpercilionsly.  **  He  promised  to  be  here 
when  the  world  wis  sleepin*.  Maybe  ye  don't  know 
ihat  he  is  wan  ov  thim  that  died  an*  was  allowedf  to 
cum  back." 

"No  matter  what  he  be,"  said  the  priest, " Til 
question  him  this  night  on  what  he  has  told  of  my 
mother.  Mary,  my  girl,  step  you  down  to  Con- 
nor's, and  tell  no  one  to  come  here,  for  Tm  going 
to  watch  with  your  aunt  for  the  pilg^m.*' 

Glad  of  the  command,  though  intensely  curious, 
Mary  repaired  to  the  farm-house,  which  ake  found, 
S8  it  generally  was  in  the  evening,  thronged  with 
neighbours,  who  had,  of  course,  but  one  topic 
among  them,  the  grand  event  at  the  chapel.  Man^s 
intell^ence  served  to  deepen  the  genei^  interest; 
and  they  sat  long  and  late  around  the  crackling 
hearth.  No  one  cared  for  going  home  till  they 
heard  the  result  of  the  conference,  which  they  con- 
cluded must  terminate  some  time  before  morning  ; 
and  the  priest  had  given  Mary  a  parting  promise 
that  he  would  call  at  the  farm-house  on  his  home- 
ward way.  It  was  past  midnight,  and  a  temporary 
silence  had  fallen  on  Connor  Dempsey's  kitchen ; 
sod  Mary,  restless  and  uneasy,  stepped  to  its  open 
door  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  warm  night,  and  look 
up  at  her  aunt's  cottage.  There  was  not  a  breeze 
nor  a  bough  astir  in  &e  soft  calm  air ;  but,  as  the 
girl  looked  in  the  direction  of  her  aunt's  house,  a 
great  light  suddenly  flashed  from  its  windows; 
then,  as  if  from  above  and  around  her,  there  was  a 
flound  of  wild  and  shrill  laughter,  passing  away  till 
it  was  lost  in  the  distance,  and  all  in  the  cottage 
aeemed  dark  again.  Mary's  frightened  looks  and 
broken  words  gave  the  alii^  as  she  staggered  in ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  early  breaking  of  the  sum- 
mer day  that  the  assembled  neighbours  could  make 
np  their  minds  to  proceed  wil£  Connor  Dempsey 
at  their  head,  for  he  would  not  go  without  them, 
to  the  cottage.  All  was  quiet  within,  except  the 
hum  of  low  conversation,  and  her  brother^s  knock 
was  answered  by  Bridget,  who  sat  there  alone 
with  the  priest;  but  her  Bible  lay  on  the  table, 
and,  having  invited  them  all  to  enter,  the  woman 
in  their  presence  took  a  voluntary  and  solemn  oath 
upon  it  never  to  reveal  to  mortal  man  what  had 
happened  that  night  in  her  cottage,  while  the 


priest,  with  a  low  benediction,  went  his  v^ay 
home. 

^  Connor,  dear  1"  said  Bridget,  as  soon  as  he  was 
g^ne,  with  more  familiarity  than  she  had  assumed 
to  her  brother  for  years,  "Connor,  dear !  a'm  out 
ov  consate  wid  this  house  now;  maybe  you  could 
put  Mary  an'  me  up  in  a  corner  ov  yours  tiU  I  get 
mesilf  detarmined  what  to  do." 

Connor  gave  an  amazed  consent^  and  the  neigh- 
bours dispersed  unedified ;  but,  on  the  following 
Sunday,  a  new  priest  officiated  at  the  altar  in  the 
glen,  and,  after  a  sermon  against  prying  into  ihmg^ 
people  didn't  understand,  he  informed  them  that 
the  bishop  had  sent  him  to  look  after  the  parish,  as 
Father  O'Brien  found  the  duty  too  much  for  him. 
His  housekeeper,  Sheelah,  from  whom  endeavours 
were  made  to  extract  information,  assured  all 
inquirers  that  "  his  riverince  had  got  a  letter  from 
the  Pope  to  go  to  Roome,  an'  be  made  a  cardinal 
for  his  lamin'."  But  why  or  where  the  priest 
went  was  never  ascertained.  Of  course,  the  event 
at  the  cottage  afforded  large  scope  for  conjecture^ 
and  many  an  explanation  was  hazarded.  Some 
presumed  that  his  reverence  had  discovered  a 
cloven  foot  on  the  pilgrim ;  others,  that  he  was  the 
spirit  of  his  uncle,  the  dean,  who  had  been  killed 
in  France,  and  was  allowed  to  walk  the  world  for 
no  good.  nDhese  opinions  long  divided  the  legend* 
lovers  of  Innishowen;  but  the  pilgrim  never  after- 
wards appeared  within  the  barony,  nor  could  Bridget 
be  induced  to  speak  of  him  even  to  the  Deznpseys. 
Whatever  she  had  sworn  to  keep  secret  was  sufficient 
to  prevent  her  return  to  the  cottage,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  her  small  property  previous 
to  a  journey  to  see  some  distant  relations  settled 
on  the  Antrim  coast  Bridget  never  came  back^ 
but  found  another  habitation  there,  and  sent  for 
Mary,  who  willingly  obeyed  her  summons,  though 
it  was  remarked  that  tiie  pilgrim's  coming  or 
going  had  a  most  subduing  effect  on  Mrs.  Dempsey, 
and  Connor  was  heard  to  say  in  private  that,  "  if 
it  wis  the  Ould  Boy  himself,  he  had  done  some 
sarvice  till  Innishowen."  Whether  in  this  sentence 
the  honest  farmer  referred  to  the  increase  of  his 
own  domestic  comforts^  the  remnants  of  Bridget's 
revelations,  which  were  occasionally  cast  up  in 
quarrels,  or  the  news  which  a  traveller  two  years 
dter  brought  from  the  county  Antrim,  his  neigh- 
bours could  not  determine;  but  the  said  traveller's 
tale  was  that  Bridget  Dempsey  took  rank  in  her 
new  locality  as  'a  wonder^  spinner  and  a  grate 
Cttiristin,"  and  that  the  niece  had  "just  been 
married  to  the  yoimg  schoolmasther,  an  uncommon 
lamed  man  from  Connaught,  ov  the  name  of 
O'Brien."  He  added,  that  the  wedding  waa 
made  memorable  by  the  bridegroom  wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  Volimteer  Corps,  then  raised 
in  every  district  against  the  threatened  French 
invasion ;  and  in  that  of  Antrim  O'Brien  was  a 
sergeant 

On  hearing  this  report,  Mrs.  Dempsey  observed 
that  "the  yarra  on  the  ould  grave  was  the 
thruest  in  aU  the  barony ;"  but  neither  her  own 
fine  grown-up  daughters  nor  any  of  their  young 
neighbours  would  ever  venture  to  gather  it  after 
Mary's  meeting  with  the  pilgrim  on  May  Eve. 
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VoiUeJt'Vous  qu'on  dUe  de  bien  de  vous  ?  N*en 
diUs  point.  Let  biog^phers  or  bookmakers — 
and  the  terms  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  sjnoni- 
mous — take  home  to  themselves  this  trite  saying 
of  good  old  Pascal.  But  lest  Dr.  Wordsworth's 
orthodoxy  should  revolt  at  the  notion  of  lighting  his 
torch  at  the  flame  of  a  believer  in  the  Fope*s  in- 
fidlibility,  let  us  appeal  to  him  as  a  classical  man, 
and  bid  him  seek  a  moral  in  the  story  of  Tarpeia. 
Crashed,  borne  down,  overwhelmed  'neath  the 
weight  of  ornament,  her  fate  presents  no  unapt 
type  of  the  lot  of  him  who  succumbs  and  perishes 
by  the  very  means  deemed  calculated  to  enhance 
his  glory  or  establish  his  renown.  Una  prodest^ 
secunda  nocet,  tertia  mors  est.  Poor  Woi-ds- 
worth,  alas!  fbmishes  forth  sufficing  illustration 
Qf  our  moral.  What  )u»  he  gained,  will  we  ask, 
by  the  unmerciful  be-biographying,  be-memoirisin^, 
be-liflng,  and  be-noticing,  his  memory  has  so  mera- 
lessly  undergone  ?  Nay,  what  has  he  not  suffered 
and  lost  by  such  process  ?  And  have  there  been 
none  to  save  him  from  his  friends^  none  to  prevent 
his  undergoing  the  ostracism  of  an  Aristides,  with- 
out possessing — ^we  speak  not  of  the  poet  but  the 
man — a  jot  of  those  characteristics  that  make  man 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  amid  his  fellows  ? 

A  scholar  and  a  Christian  sage,  floating  gently 
down  the  stream  of  life,  whose  waters  were  to  him 
ever  calm  and  unruffled,  of  a  capacious  heart  and 
kindly  impulses,  the  Corycius  senex  of  Rydal 
Mount  held  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  happy 
in  his  pursuits,  happy  in  his  mental  resources, 
regum  cequabat  opes  animis ;  and  whilst  some 
might  be  found  to  dispute  his  right  to  the  poet's 
bays,  none  can  withhold  their  esteem  and  admira- 
tion from  one  the  very  type  of  that  quality  so  dear 
to  Englishmen — ^respectability.  Although  we  do 
not  pretend  to  take  rank  amons  the  unqualified 
admirers  of  each  production  of  his  fertile  pen,  still 
we  have  ever  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of 
his  poetical  merits ;  and  that  opinion  have  we  on 
many  an  occasion  recorded  in  these  pages.  It  was 
our  pleasing  duty,  not  very  long  ago,  to  direct  our 
readers'  attention  to  the  last  production  of  his  pen; 
and  as  we  pointed  out'  the  merits  and  dwelt  upon 
the  circumstances  of  ''  The  Prelude,"  running  it 
through  even  from  his  boybh  days,  we  did  con- 
ceive that  we  were  in  some  sort  biographical  as 
well  as  critical ;  but,  lo !  ere  the  ink  of  that  article 
be  well  dry,  we  are  called  on  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  two  ponderous  volumes,  purporting  to  con- 
tain— what  ?  A  Life  ?  No.  Memoirs  ?  J^o.  Bio- 
fraphical  Notice,  or  any  other  possible  synonyme  ? 
^0..  Even  the  worthy  canon  s  assurance  would 
have  failed  him,  had  he  presumed  to  augment  the 
swoln  list  of  such  productions ;  but  a  stern  sense  of 
duty  steps  in  where  assurance  fears  to  tr6ad.  That 
duty  dictates  to  him  "  to  endeavour  to  supply  mate- 
rials subordinate  and  ministerial  to  the  po6ms,  and 


illustrative  of  them ;  in  a  word,  to  write  a  biographi- 
cal commentary  on  the  poet's  works."  Now  this 
strikes  us  as  being  very  funny;  and' that  our 
readers  may  not  be  deprived  of  the  humour  of  the 
thing,  we  will  for  their  benefit  extract  a  lew  pas- 
sages that  precede  the  lines  we  have  just  quoted : — 

He  confided  Jiis  lecretfl  to  his  Ijrre ;  to  it  he  conimoni- 
CAted  his  feelings  and  his  thoughts  on  every  occasioo  of 
interest,  public  and  private ;  and  hence  his  Life  is  written 
in  his  Works. 

Nor  is  this  all.  One  Poem,  especially — that  which  has 
been  given  to  the  world  subsequently  to  his  death — the 
Prelude,  is  designed  to  exhibit  the  growth  of  his  mind 
from  his  infancy  to  the  year  1799,  when,  if  vre  may  so 
speak,  he  entered  upon  his  mission  and  ministry,  and 
deliberately  resolved  to  devote  his  time  and  faculties  to  the 
art  and  oince  of  a  poet 

His  Works,  therefore,' are  his  Life.  And  it  would  be  a 
superfluous  and  presumptuous  enterprise  to  encroach  upon 
this  their  province,  and  to  invade  the  biographical  eminence 
on  which  his  Poems  stand.  Let  them  retain  their  supre- 
macy in  this  respect ;  and  let  no  other  Life  of  Words- 
worth be  composed  beside  what  has  thus  been  written 
with  his  own  hand. 

This  being  borne  in  mind,  it  ensues  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  present  work  does  not  claim  for  itself  the 
title  of  a  Life  of  Wordsworth.  Nor,  again,  does  it  pro- 
fess to  olFer  a  critical  renew  of  his  poems,  or  to  supply 
an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  those 
poems  were  composed.  Mr.  Wordsworth  had  no  desire 
that  any  such  disquisition  should  be  written.  He  wished 
that  his  poems  should  stand  by  themselves,  and  plead  their 
own  cause  before  the  tribunal  of  posterity. 

And  now  we  confidently  inquire  whether  the 
dictates  of  Dr.  Wordsworth's  duty  do  not  read 
very  much  like  the  special  pleas  of  some  cunning 


pleader.  It  has  been  done — ^it  shan't  be  don 
it  oughtn't  to  be  done — there's  not  the  slightest 
necessity  for  its  being  done — it  is  imperative  that 
it  should  be  done ;  and  the  bulky  volumes  before 
us  tei»tify  to  the  lo^c  and  consistency  of  the  reve- 
rend canon.  And  now  to  the  consideration  of 
what  has  been  done,  and  how  it  has  been  done. 

In  the  first  place  we  have,  by  way  of  supplement 
or  rider  to  the  aforesaid  '<  materials  subordinate 
or  ministerial,"  diaries,  memorials,  reminiscences, 
and,  above  all,  epistolary  essays,  served  up  after 
the  most  ill-arranged  and  heterogeneous  fashion. 
Whilst  the  reverend  compiler  of  subordinate  matter 
yields  but  little  in  prolixity  of  detail  to  the  trum- 
peter of  the  great  lexicographer,  he  sinks  immea- 
surably beneath  him  in  sparkling  narrative  or 
graphic  description.  The  very  genius  of  common- 
place must  have  imparted  its  leaden  inspiration  U> 
Dr.  Woi'dsworth's  pen  as  he  delivered  himself  of 
those  various  preliminary  passages  that  served  as 
argument  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  his  gifted 
hero.  Mark  the  profundity  of  the  rollowing  iiitro-* 
ductory  account  of  a  vacation-tour ;  let  the  banks 
of  Gam  and  Isis  record  and  re-echo  the  astounding 
^Kst  that  college  life  is  diversified  by  vacations, 
whereof  the  summer  one  is  the  longest : — 

University  life  in  England  is  diversified  and  relieved  by 
vacations,  of  which  that  which  recurs  in  the  summer 
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months  is  of  suffideot  length  to  afford  a  complete  change 
of  scene  to  the  mind  of  the  student.  This  is  often  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance,  and  it  was  particularly  so  in  the  case  of 
William  Wordsworth.  If  his  university  course  had  been 
continued  with  little  and  brief  intermission  throughout  the 
year,  or  if  he  had  spent  his  vacations  at  Cambridge,  it  is 
probable  that  the  influences  derived  from  early  familiarity 
with  the  grand  and  beautiful  operations  of  nature,  which 
had  given  vigour  and  independence  to  his  intellect,  and 
fervour  to  his  imagination,  would  have  become  feebler  and 
feebler,  and  that  his  spiritual  and  moral  being  would  have 
declined  in  dignity*  and  have  been  impaired  in  strength. 

Happily  for  him,  he  returned  for  his  first  summer  vaca« 
tion,  in  1788,  to  his  beloved  vale  of  Elsthwaite.  The  young 
collegian  lodged  in  the  same  house,  and  slept  in  the  same 
bed,  as  that  which  he  had  occupied  when  a  school-boy. 
He  revisited  his  old  haunts.  The  spirit  of  the  lake  and  the 
▼ale ;  the  fresh  air  of  the  woods,  and  fields,  and  moun- 
tains, breathed  new  life  into  his  soul.  He  derived  new 
buoyancy  and  energy  from  the  scenes  of  his  early  days,  as 
one  who  has  long  been  languishing  on  a  bed  ot  sickness 
drinks  in  health  from  the  breezes  of  some  beautiful  region 
in  which  he  was  bom. 

And  apropos  of  this  same  tour  we  are  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  slightest  necessity,  in  the 
year  1851^  for  the  appending  thereto  a  minute  and 
post-  master  itinerary  of  the  route  pursued  by  the 
poet  and  his  friend  and  brother-collegian  Jones 
m  1796;  and  the  same  dreary  detail  occurs  again  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Rome.  The  reasons  for 
such  minutitc  are,  doubtless^  no  mystery  to  Dr. 
Wordsworth's  publisher ;  nor  do  we  think  that  it 
was  at  all  judicious,  or  in  anywise  calculated  to 
enhance  our  respect  for  the  poet's  character,  to  place 
upon  record  the  very  crude  results  produced  on  his 
mind  by  his  different  visits  to  foreign  parts.  We 
can  scarcely  imagine  that  Wordsworth  would  have 
been  over  pleased  by  the  reproduction  of  his  politi- 
cal letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Llaudaff.  His  reverend 
kinsman  informs  us  that  Wordsworth  **  had  a  good 
deal  of  stoical  pride,  mingled  with  not  a  little  of 
Pelagian  self-confidence.*'  It  may  have  been  so, 
but  wo  see  nothing  in  the  evidence  adduced  whence 
we  can  infer  aught  beyond  the  slender  and  illogical 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  a  mind  too  impressionable 
by  passing  impulses,  and  somewhat  warped  by 
prejudice. 

We  presume  that  Wordsworth's  letters  consti- 
tute the  main  feature  of  the  present  work.  Now, 
we  have  heard  it  objected  to  his  poems  that  they 
savour  occasionally  too  strongly  of  prose.  The 
converse  can  by  no  means  be  predicated  of  the 
latter.  More  thoroughly  prosaic  they  could  scarcely 
be.  If  he  write  on  the  subject  of  his  excursions, 
his  epistles  read  like  log-boofa ;  if  he  return  ans^'ers 
to  queries  propounded  by  his  correspondents,  he  is 
difiuse  and  rambling  to  an  extent  wliich  makes  us 
somewhat  sceptical  as  to  his  professed  dislike  to 
letter- writing.  We  will  not  allude  to  his  constant 
mention  of  his  works,  and  his  intense  self-glorifica- 
tion, for  epistolary  communication  has  ever  been 
regarded  as  the  normal  safety-valve  for  suppressed 
egotism.  That  Mr.  Wordsworth  availed  himself  to 
the  utmost  of  the  accorded  latitude  appears  |?a55tm. 
As  it  would  be  invidious  to  extract  instances,  we  will 
content  ourselves  by  referring  the  reader,  inter  alia, 
to  the  letters  in  the  second  volume,  pages  53-55, 

But  it  Ls  a  fiir  more  grateful  task  to  record  how, 
amid  all  these  faults,  faults  of  the  heart  find  no 
place.     Not  an  epistle  but  bears  the  impress  of  the 


kind  and  gentle  nature  that  dictated  it ;  and  in  their 
hour  of  suffering  and  trial,  his  friends  ever  met  from 
their  gifled  correspondent  the  promptest  and  most 
gracious  tribute  of  sincere  sympathy. 

Spite  of  the  advanced  age  winch  he  attained,  and 
the  stirring  days  in  which  he  lived,  Wordsworth 
clung,  with  a  tenacity  unworthy  of  him,  to  the  pre-> 
judices  that  so  long  withstood  uie  onward  march  of 
progress.  In  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  he 
saw  the  utter  downfall  of  what  his  HoHness  of 
Exeter  forbids  us  to  term  the  Protestant  faith, 
and  in  his  eyes  **  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill" 
and  "the  destruction  of  the  Constitution"  were 
synonimous  terms.  He  was  for  imposing  **  vigorous 
restrictions"  on  the  hberty  of  the  press ;  and  on  the 
great  question  of  education,  whether  national  or 
private,  he  appears  to  have  entertained,  if  not  con- 
fused, at  least  confiising  ideas.  However,  there  is 
one  letter  of  his  on  this  important  subject  which 
contains  remarks  and  suggestions  so  judicious  and 
so  sensible  that  make  it  matter  of  regret  that  he 
did  not  seek  to  extend  his  observation  and  practical 
experience.  We  will  give  an  extract  mm  the 
letter  aUiided  to.  It  is  addressed  to  his  friend. 
Archdeacon  Wrangham,  who  appears  to  have  con- 
sulted him  on  the  subject. 

I  will  allow,  with  you,  that  a  religious  faculty  is  the  eye 
of  the  soul;  but  if  we  would  have  successful  soul- 
oculists,  not  merely  that  organ,  but  the  general  anatomy 
and  constitution  of  the  intellectual  frame,  roust  be  stucGed; 
for  the  powers  of  that  eye  are  affected  by  the  general  state 
of  the  system.  My  meaning  is,  that  piety  and  religion 
will  be  the  best  understood  by  him  who  takes  the  most 
comprehensive  view  of  the  human  mind,  and  that,  for  the 
moist  part,  they  will  strengthen  with  the  general  strength 
of  the  mind,  and  that  this  is  best -promoted  by  a  due 
mixture  of  direct  and  indirect  nourishment  and  discipline. 
For  example,  "  Paradise  Lost"  and  "  Robinson  Crusoe" 
might  be  as  serviceable  as  Law's  "  Serious  Call"  or 
Melmoth's  ^*  Great  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life ;"  at 
leaat,  if  the  books  be  all  good,  they  would  mutually  assist 
each  other.  In  what  I  hare  said,  though  following  my  owa 
thoughts  merely  as  called  forth  by  your  Appenoix/is 
implied  an  answer  to  your  request  that  I  would  give  you 
"half  an  idea  upon  education  as  a  national  object."  I 
hare  only  kept  upon  the  surface  of  the  question,  but  yoa 
must  hare  deduced  that  I  deem-  any  plan  of  national 
education  in  a  country  like  ours  most  difficult  to  apply  to 
practice.  In  Switzerland,  or  Sweden,  or  Norway,  or 
France,  or  Spain,  or  anywhere  but  Great  Britain,  it  would 
be  comparatirely  easy.  Heaven  and  hell  are  scarcely 
more  different  from  each  other  than  Sheffield  and  Man-« 
cheater,  &c.,  differ  from  the  plains  and  ralleys  of  Surrey, 
Essex,  Cumberland,  or  Westmoreland.  We  nave  mighty 
cities,  and  towns  of  nil  sizes,  with  rillages  snd  cottages 
scattered  everywhere.  We  are  mariners,  miners,  manu- 
facturers in  tens  of  thousands,  traders,  husbandmen, 
everything.  What  form  of  discipline,  what  books  or 
doctrines,  I  will  not  say  would  equallv  suit  all  these,  but 
which,  if  happily  fitted  for  one,  would  not  perhaps  be  an 
absolute  nuisance  in  another?  You  will  also  have  de- 
duced that  nothing  romantic  can  be  said  with  truth  of  the 
influence  of  education  upon  the  district  in  which  I  live. 
We  have,  thank  Heaven!  free  schools,  or  schools  with 
some  endowment,  almost  everpi-here ;  and  almost  every 
one  can  read.  But  not  because  we  have  free  or  endowed 
schools,  but  because  our  land  is,  far  more  than  elsewhere^ 
tilled  by  men  who  are  the  owners  of  it ;  and  as  the  popu- 
lation is  not  over -crowded,  and  the  vices  which  are 
quickened  and  cherished  in  a  crowded  population  do  not 
therefore  prevail,  parents  hare  more  ability  and  inclination 
to  send  Uieir  chfldren  to  school ;  much  more  than  in 
manufacturing  districts,  and  also,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
more  than  in  agricultural  ones  where  the  tillers  are  not 
proprietors. 
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MEMOIRS  OP   WILLIAM  WORDSWOETH* 


Bui  we  have  extended  &r  beyond  the  allotted 
limits  our  consideration  of  the  ^reeent  work — 
a  work  tending,  if  aught  oonld,  to  impair  the  deep 
veneration  we  feel  for  the  man,  the  high  honour 
in  which  we  hold  the  poet;  and  why  should 
Dr.  Wordsworth  have  thus  wantonly  and  in- 
judiciously tampered  with  either  ?  During  his  own 
life-time  did  the  poet  and  the  philosopher  rear 
with  blameless  hands  his  enduring  monument 
His  pen  has  forestalled  and  rendered  vain  the 
equivocal  labours  of  the  biompher.  Nothing 
daimted  by  the  merciless  attacks  of  crabbed  critic, 
undismayed  by  fisulure,  yielding  not  a  jot  to  the 
distempered  taste  of  a  public  over-excited  by  the 
stimulating  diet  administered  by  a  Scott>  a  Byron, 


and  others  of  the  stirring  school,  Woidswortfa 
took  no  oounsel,  save  from  the  inspirations  of 
his  own  sterling  and  observant  spirit.  The  lowly 
yet  upright  in  station  found  in  him  an  earnest 
duromcler.  Nature's  High  Priest,  he  laboured 
long  and  lovingly  to  kindle  in  other  hearts  the 
sacrod  fire  that  pervaded  his  own,  as  he  gazed  on 
those  mighty  works  reared  by  no  human  architect ;. 
nor  coula  aught  have  better  rewarded  his  piooa 
labours  than  the  warm  appreciation  now  so. 
universally  accorded  them. 

Erat  hatlnt  Du  Deine  Frauda  drta ; 
Nun  haben  Bie  andre  Leute  dnn ; 
Das  iBt  Dun  Dein«  Freude  drao  ! 


COAL     MINE     EXPLOSIONS. 


Tioa  recent  terrible  and  destructive  explosion  at 
the  Victoria  coal-pit,  Nitshill,  near  Glasgow,  by 
which  sixty-one  lives  were  lost,  has  occupied  much 
of  the  public  attention,  and  occasions  a  few  remarks 
from  us  on  explosions  in  general.  The  lamentable 
ignorance  which  generally  prevails  on  this  entire 
Bubject  leads  us  to  attempt,  within  reasonable  limits, 
a  popular  explanation  (founded  on  strictiy  scientific 
investigations)  of  the  causes  of  these  dreadful 
catastrophes. 

Ooal-strata  generally  contain  a  varying  quantity 
of  explosive  gases.  Of  these,  light  carburetted 
hydrogen  is  me  chief,  and  perhaps  the  only  in- 
fiammable,  constituent.  It  is  composed  of  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  vapour  of 
carbon.  One  hundred  cubic  inches  of  this  gas 
weigh  17*41 66,*  and  its  specific  gravity  is  0'6694. 
One  hundred  parts  contain  by  weight  seventy-five 
carbon  and  twenty-five  hydrogen.  It  is  in  many 
respects  an  important  gas,  therefore  all  its  scientific 
chiu*acteTistics  are  important  The  few  facts  just 
mentioned  are  the  result  of  much  research  and 
experiment  It  is  the  confinement  of  this  gas  in 
mines  which  causes  it  to  explode ;  for  when  free 
or  unconfined  it  will  not  explode  with  violence 
any  more  than  loose  gunpowder.  It  becomes  ex- 
plosive, and  therefore  the  cause  of  a  mining  acci- 
dent, when  a  proportion  of  from  seven  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  gas  is  mixed  with  atmospheric 
air,  which  also  at  such  times  usually  contains  a 
small  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  free  nitro- 
gen. When  a  greater  quantity  than  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  light  carbon  and  hydrogen  gas  is 
mixed  with  the  common  air  it  will  not  explode ; 
because  air  does  not  a£foTd  sufficient  oxygen  for 
combination  with  so  large  a  proportion.  When  a 
less  quantity  than  seven  per  cent  of  the  gas  is 
mixed  with  common  air  it  is  too  diluted  and  dif- 
fuse for  explosion.  The  most  explosive  proportion 
has  been  found  to  be  about  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent  of  gas  to  the  ordinary  atmospheric  air. 


♦  Heniy,  in  hit  « Chemirtry,»'  nyi  1694*, 


This  gas  is  the  Jire^damp  of  the  pitmen.  It 
exists  in  very  large  quantities  in  some  mines,  and 
is  thought  to  be  pent  up  in  the  body  of  the  coal  in 
some  state  which  admits  of  an  easy  passage  into 
the  aeriform  condition.  The  common  weight  of 
the  atmosphere  keeps  it  down  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  we  think  that  a  pressure  of  four  or  five 
atmospheres,  that  is,  of  the  common  air  increased 
in  weight  fourfold  or  fivefold,  would  altogether 
hinder  its  development  in  the  gaseous  state.  Being 
only  about  one  half  the  specific  gravity  of  common 
air,  it  is  always  tending  to  rise  into  the  same.  It  ia 
said  that,  when  pure,  fifteen  times  its  own  bulk 
of  atmospheric  air  will  prevent  its  ascendibility. 

Where  a  coal-mine  is  so  situated  that  this  gas 
largely  exudes  from  it,  it  is  called,  in  the  language 
of  the  pitmen,  ''a  fiery  pit"  The  more  bitu- 
minous the  coal,  the  more  caking  it  is  in  its 
bunun&  the  more  does  it  commonly  contain  of 
gas.  Thus  the  mines  on  the  Wear  and  the  Tyne 
are  much  troubled  with  it;  and  this  very  Victoria 
Pit  at  Nitshill  was  so  ^  fiery"  that  a  single  hour^a 
interruption  of  the  air-courses,  or  the  ventilation^ 
would  sufier  as  much  gas  to  accumulate  as  would, 
when  exploded,  shatter  all  the  erections  through- 
out the  seventy  acres  area  of  the  pit 

The  great  object  of  colliery-ventilation  is  to 
dissipate  or  dilute  this  constantiy-exuding  gas,  to 
render  it  inexplosive  by  diffusion  into  a  large 
quantity  of  air,  and  to  carry  it  off  from  the  mine 
by  continual  atmospheric  currents.  Pits  were  at 
first  very  clumsily  ventilated,  if  at  all ;  now  the 
ventilation  of  coal-mines  has  become  a  study 
and  a  science.  The  Newcastie  and  Durham  mines 
are  generally  well  ventilated.  We  have  ourselves 
descended  several  of  them,  and  have  been  much 
gratified  with  their  systematic  ventilation.    The 

Slan  adopted  is  to  force  a  current  of  air  throu^ 
le  passages  of  the  mine  by  rarefaction.  There 
are  either  two  shafts  sunk,  or  one  shaft  is  divided 
into  two  compartments,  by  which  this  plan  is  car- 
ried out  At  the  bottom  of  one  shaft,  or  one  com* 
portmenty  a  large  furnace  is  kindled,  and  this  large 
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lK>dy  of  fire  rarefies  the  whole  shaft  at  the  base  of 
which  it  bums.    As  an  obvioiis  consequence,  the 
air  which  descends  one  shaft  (called  the  ''down- 
cast-shaft"), which  is  unrarefied,  is  immediately 
and  forcibly  drawn  through  the  intervening  pas- 
sages, and  ascends  over  ihe  furnace  up  the  other 
and  heated  shaft,  which  is  called  the  ''upcast- 
shaft.''    It  is,  then,  clear  that  the  cause  of  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  pit  thus  arranged  is  the  difierence 
between  the  weights  of  two  colunuis  of  air,  one  of 
which  is  at  the  natural  temperature,  and  the  other 
at  that  of  the  rareiying  furnace.    Nothing  can  be 
more  beautifully  simple  in  theory,  for  the  theory 
is  that  of  every  parlour  and  domestic  fire-place, 
where  the  draught  from  the  door  of  the  room  is 
drawn  by  the  fire  over  it  and  up  the  chimney ; 
and  yet  few  things  are  more  difficult  in  practice 
than  to  ventilate  thoroughly  a  large  mine  on  this 
principle. 

There  are  not  always  two  shafts,  and  where  one 
must  be  subdivided  difficulty  and  risk  occur.  The 
sinking  of  shafts  is  sometimes  a  very  expensive 
business ;  many  thousands  have  been  expended  in 
sinking  one  shaft  to  the  coal-beds.  Of  course,  the 
expense  depends  on  the  depths  and  various 
obstacles,  such  as  great  bodies  of  springs,  of  shifting 
sands,  and  of  rock.  The  depth  of  some  of  the 
Newcastle  shafts  is  great  We  descended  shafts  of 
800, 1 000,  and  1,800  feet  in  depth.  The  last  shaft  is 
near  Sunderland,  and  is  nearly  the  deepest  perpen- 
dicular shaft  in  the  world.  Perhaps  the  words 
1,800  feet  may  not  convey  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
depth;  but  we  may  grasp  the  idea  better  by 
observing  that  this  Sunderland  shaft  is  nine  times 
as  deep  as  the  Monument  of  London  is  high — that 
is,  it  equals  in  depth  the  Monument,  if  placed  nine 
times  upon  itself  I  We  well  remember,  and  ever 
shall,  our  descent  of  this  shaft,  through  darkness 
visible  and  smoke  most  palpable.  Of  course,  the 
proprietors  would  not  sink  two  such  shafts ;  hence 
the  one  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  one  of 
which  forms  the  upcast,  or  ventilating  shaft ;  and 
down  this  long  chinmey — for  such  it  really  was — 
we  were  launched  in  a  swinging  basket,  before 
breakfast,  one  fine  summer's  morning!  All  the 
ventilating  air  in  such  a  mine  must  travel  through 
the  various  passages,  and  then  return  to  its  starting- 

S>int,  and  ascend  through  its  fiery  chimney, 
ut  even  where  two  shafts  are  sunk,  there  is  often 
much  difficulty  in  the  ventilation,  from  the  extent 
of  the  workings  of  the  mine,  and  the  great  distance 
of  the  extreme  points,  or  the  impediments  in  the 
way  of  reaching  them.  To  secure  the  life  and 
health  of  the  pitmen,  air  must  be  conducted  to 
them  as  surely  and  as  purely  as  their  daily  food; 
When  they  are  labouring  in  the  farthest  passages, 
and  in  angular  turnings,  this  is  not  always  easy ; 
but  the  various  devices  which  have  been  adopted 
in  the  Northumbrian  and  Durham  pits  to  secure 
this  end  are  really  ing^ious,  and  commonly  suc- 
cessful. 

The  system  of  working  the  mines  there  is  such 
as  to  lay  them  out  very  much  in  the  form  of  a  large 
window  placed  flat  upon  the  ground.  Imagine  one 
of  your  parlour  windows  taken  out  and  laid  upon 
ih&  floor,  and  suppose  the  bars  or  frames  contain- 


ing each  square  of  glass  to  be  open  passages,  and 
the  glass  to  be  solid  coal,  and  you  will  have  a 
tolerable  idea  of  a  northern  pit.  It  is,  then,  a 
kind  of  network  system,  the  passages  crossing  each 
other  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  being  multiplied 
by  similar  crossings  as  they  proceed.  Then  the 
solid  coal  stands  up  in  the  shape  of  huge  square 
solid  pillars.  The  last  working  of  all  is  to  get 
out  these  pillars,  after  which  the  roof  falls  in,  and 
the  mine  is  abandoned,  being  closed  up  by  the 
meeting  of  roof  and  floor.  Sometimes  portions  of 
the  pillars  are  worked  away,  and  portions  of  the 
pit  abandoned.  These  parts  of  the  pit  so  deserted 
are  termed  goaves  (we  think  from  a  Welsh  word), 
and  these  goaves  become  so  many  gasometers,  for 
their  ruinous  state  liberates  the  gas  from  the  coal^ 
and  causes  it  to  ooze  out  upon  the  surrounding 
passages. 

If  a  pit  can  be  successfully  ventilated,  the  miners 
seldom  hesitate  to  employ  naked  candles  at  their 
work ;  if  it  cannot,  they  use  the  lamp  invented  by 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  This  lamp  is  well  known^ 
at  least  in  name,  as  a  signal  triumph  of  practical 
science.  In  a  few  lines  we  will  attempt  to  show 
the  rationale  of  the  Davy-lamp,  deducing  our 
explanation  horn  Sir  Humphrey's  description. 

Flame  is  a  gaseous  matter  heated  so  intensely 
as  to  be  luminous.  When  flame  comes  in  contact 
with  the  sides  of  very  minute  apertures^ — as  when, 
for  example,  wire-gauze  is  laid  upon  a  burning  jet 
of  coal-gas,  it  is  deprived  of  so  much  heat  that  its 
temperature  instantly  falls  below  the  degree  at 
which  gaseous  matter  is  luminous,  and  consequently 
the  gas  itself  passes  freely  through  the  interstices 
of  the  wire  wiUiout  communicating  ignition.  Thus 
the  light  of  the  flame  still  continues  without  its 
explosive  power,  and  this  is  always  the  case  at  any 
degree  of  heat  which  the  encased  flame  can  com- 
municate to  the  surrounding  wire,  for  the  gauze  of 
wire  having  a  large  extent  of  surface,  and  being, 
from  its  nature,  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  it  loses 
heat  with  great  rapidity,  and  thus  exerts  a  cooling 
influence  over  the  gas  which  may  be  burning 
inside  the  lamp,  and  reduces  its  heat  below  the 
point  at  which  it  will  iffnite  and  explode.  Such 
is  the  scientific  rationcUe  of  the  lamp.  Its  con- 
struction is  simple  enough ;  for  it  merely  consists 
of  a  small  cylinder  of  wire-gauze,  the  aper- 
tures of  the  wire-gauze  being  extremely  small, 
and  at  least  625  in  number  to  the  square 
inch  of  surface.  Within  this  cylinder,  which  is 
protected  by  a  covering  at  top  and  at  bottom,  a 
lamp- wick  is  placed,  and  fed  with  oil.  When  the 
wick  is  lighted,  the  lamp  may  be  used  safely  in  all 
parts  of  &e  mine.  Although  the  fire-damp  often 
passes  through  the  gauze  of  wire  and  enlarges  the 
flame,  yet  the  flame  never  passes  in  return  through 
the  gauze,  for  the  reasons  above  stated.  We  have 
often  been  startled  with  the  sudden  increase  of  the 
flame  inside  the  lamp,  when  in  some  recess  of  a 
coal-pit;  but,  of  course,  the  alarm  was  only  that  of 
a  novice  to  the  mines. 

If  these  Davy-lamps  were  always  used  in  mines 
there  would  be  few  accidents  from  explosions; 
but  as  they  give  a  feebler  light  than  candles,  there 
is  a  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  men  to 
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employ  them.  Tn  the  majority  of  mining  explo- 
sions  wc  find  that  the  Davy-lamp  was  not  in  use. 
This  is  reported  to  be  the  caae  at  the  Victoria  Pit, 
Nitshill.  No  accident  had  happened  for  four 
years  previously ;  hence,  perhaps,  nndne  confidence 
was  inspired  in  the  efficiency  of  the  ventilation ; 
and  hence,  on  that  day  when  a  sudden  discharge  of 
gas  occurred,  probably  from  a  fall  in  the  roof  of 
Hie  mine,  the  terrible  accident  took  place  which 
plunged  sixty-one  human  beings  into  eternity  I 

An  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  recently  passed 
to  authorise  the  inspection  of  coal-mines  by  Govern- 
ment officers.  In  pursuance  of  this  Act,  four  ex- 
perienced gentlemen  have  been  appointed  to  in- 
spect the  British  coal-pits.  At  least  four  more 
ought  to  be  appointed,  and  these  should  be  gentle- 
men totally  unbiassed  by  any  kind  of  connexion 
with  colliery-owners,  and  wholly  unaddicted  to 
any  pre- conceived  system  or  theory  of  ventilation 
and  coal-mining;  for  a  gentleman  educated  in 
and  restricted  to  one  district,  will  not  be  the  very 
best  inspector  for  another,  where  the  system  is 
dififerent  and  the  chief  men  look  shy. 

Oiie  of  the  present  inspectors  has  been  engaged 
in  examining  the  Nitshill  pit,  and  is  reporting 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  catastrophe.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  if  we  conclude 
this  paper  with  a  brief  description  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  pit  and  its  neighbourhood  after  the  occur- 
rence of  a  similar  and  fatal  explosion,  some  few 
years  since.  The  description  will  be  that  of  an 
eye-witness  and  actual  visitor. 

*^  As  long  as  memory  remains  to  us,  we  shall 
never  forget  the  circumstances  of  our  visit  to  the 
W— ^ —  Pit,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  about  ten 
years  since,  just  after  the  occurrence  of  an  ex- 
plosion there.  As  we  approached  the  locality  no 
smoke  was  ascending  from  the  tall  engine-chimney. 
iSTo  shouts  of  men  and  calls  of  boys  gave  life  to 
tibe  surrounding  desolation  as  before.  We  first 
called  at  the  chief  agenfs  house,  and  requested  the 
fevour  of  being  permitted  to  descend  the  mine 
and  observe  for  ourselves.  This,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, waa  obtained.  Equipped,  as  usual,  in 
mining  dress,  we  accompanied  the  agent  himself 
to  the  pit's  mouth.  What  an  assemblage  of 
Anxious  faces  was  there  at  that  little  spot  I  The 
wives  of  men  of  whose  safety  there  had  yet  been 
no  tidings.  Wives  did  we  say  ? — rather,  widows 
in  almost  assured  anticipation.  The  pit  was  small, 
but  the  explosive  force  had  been  terrific ;  for  it  had 
shattered  the  timbers,  and  deranged  the  winding 
naachinery.  With  difficulty,  therefore,  did  we 
secure  a  safe  descent  in  a  wicker  basket,  together 
with  the  agent  As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  we  lighted  our  Davy-lamps 
and  began  to  grope  through  the  main  passage ;  but 
difficult  as  this  is  at  all  times  to  a  novice,  it  was 
now  ten  times  more  so,  since  immense  masses  of 
stone,  coal,  and  nibble  were  scattered  confusedly 
all  about.  A  hard  concussion  on  our  shin-bone 
soon  brought  us  into  a  disagreeable  acquaintance 
with  one  &uch  mass.  After  this,  we  had  to  scram- 
ble over  stone  after  stone,  and  heap  of  fragments 
after  heap,  in  order  to*  make  any  progress  at  all. 
At  "length   the   whole    passage   became   nearly 


blocked  up.  Men  were  engaged  in  tunnelling 
through  the  mixed  mass,  just  as  if  they  were  forc- 
ing a  drift-way  for  the  first  time.  A  stranger  to 
such  matters  would  have  said  that  no  human  be- 
ings had  ever  trodden  that  course  before ;  whereas^ 
in  fact,  hundreds  of  men  and  boys,  and  hundreds 
of  loaded  coal-waggoxis,  had  made  that  very  place 
a  kind  of  highway  but  the  day  before.  By  the 
time  that  we  had  scrambled  through  holes  and 
hollows  barely  larger  than  our  own  bodies,  we  came 
upon  a  company  of  three  miners  employed  with 
pick-axes  and  otiier  mining  implements  in  search- 
ing for  dead  bodies.  They  had  strong  reason  to 
think  that  some  one  or  more  of  the  men  had  been 
crushed  down  in  that  very  spot.  Nor  were  they 
wrong;  for,  about  twenty  minutes  after  we  had 
arrived  they  came  upon  a  battered  can  for  water 
and  a  broken  pick-axe,  together  with  a  rag  or  two 
of  a  bag  that  once  held  bread  and  meat.  These 
were  signs  of  death,  if  not  of  life.  We  were  at 
the  stretch  of  anxiety.  In  another  minute  they 
came  upon  a  mass  of  soft  coal,  on  which  a  jacket 
seemed  to  be  fastened.  The  men  uttered  a  low 
groan.  They  held  up  their  mining-lamps.  We  held 
up  ours,  thinking  this  mass  of  soft  coal  would  lead 
to  a  discovery  of  a  dead  body.  The  men  stopped, 
and  stood  speechless.  The  three  or  four  lamps 
were  held  up  high  as  the.  roof.  They  cast  an  un- 
certain gleam  of  light  on  the  rubbish  below.  We 
were  a  little  surprised  at  this  sudden  stoppage  just 
when  there  should  have  been  redoubled  zeal.  One 
of  the  miners  turned  over  the  mass  of  soft  coal, 
peered  at  it  closely  with  his  lamp,  and  exclaimed, 
*  Poor  Will  Coxon  I '  Reader,  the  apparent  piece 
of  soft  coal  was  William  Coxon*s  dead  body  ;  the 
can,  the  bag,  the  axe  were  his  I 

"  The  turn,  as  men  say,  which  this  gave  us  was 
not  slight  We  felt  a  sickness  of  heart  and  a 
parchedness  of  lip.  We  were  willing — anxious 
to  return ;  but  the  agent  had  to  visit  two  other 
spots  where  digging  was  going  forward,  and  we 
could  not  go  back  alone.  Both  these  spots  had 
been  rendered  remarkable  by  the  previous  exhu- 
mation of  two  or  three  bodies  of  the  poor  sacri- 
ficed men.  *  One  corpse  was  wrapped  up,  and  laid 
on  a  board  ready  to  be  sent  up  to  the  surface.  We 
then  went,  on  aU-fours,  to  a  side-passage,  where 
the  damage  had  been  considerable,  and  afterwards 
repaired  to  the  stables  of  the  pit 

"  Every  pit  (at  least  in  the  north  of  England)  has 
a  very  comjfortable  stable,  where  there  are  cribs 
and  stalls  for  horses  and  ponies.  Horses  are  let 
down  the  shafts  by  being  inclosed  in  nets,  and 
when  once  let  down  they  may  be  said  to  have  bid 
farewell  to  the  sun,  for  they  seldom  come  up 
again.  In  the  stables  below  they  are  well  looked 
after ;  and  being,  of  course,  mostly  of  a  small  size, 
and  ponies,  they  suffer  little  inconvenience.  Indeed, 
the  equable  temperature  of  the  pit  seems  to  agree 
even  better  with  them  than  the  variable  and 
changeable  climate  above-ground ;.  and  they  grow, 
therefore,  very  sleek,  glossy,  and  fat  in  their  sub- 
terranean life.  It  is  proved  that  they  keep  in  excel-, 
lent  working  condition ;  and,  what  might  not  be 
expected,  their  sight  is  nearly  uninjured  by  being, 
always  in  gloom.    Of  course,  when  an  explosion 
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(Kicafd,  tbe  hoTsee  sWe  the  fate  and  death  of  the 
men.  The  carcase  of  one  pioor  old  coal-waggon 
horse  I  stumbled  over  in  my  way  to  the  stables. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  stalls,  singularly  enough 
they  had  been  little  injured ;  and^  to  my  surprise, 
in  one  stall,  fast  to  his  crib,  stood,  calmly  enough, 
one  sleek  little  pony  munching  his  hay,  as  if 
nothing  particular  had  happened.  I  was  told  that 
when  first  the  exploring-party  descended  the  pit 
after  the  accident,  the  earliest  and  only  sign  of  life 
that  came  upon  them  was  the  shrill  neigh  of  this 
little  pony,  expressing,  after  his  fashion,  the  fact  of 
his  escape,  and  the  urgency  of  his  hunger !  I 
patted  Uie  little  animal  with  great  regurd,  and 
would  have  wished  to  bestride  him  above-ground. 
He  seemed  to  understand  me ;  for  he  neighed  again, 
and  moved  his  little  ears  in  double-quick  time,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  far-switching  tail. 

*  From  the  confined  workings  and  narrow  limits 
of  the  pit,  and  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  gas  after 
ignition,  the  effects  were  extremely  violent,  and 
the  devastation  tremendous.  We  noticed,  in 
groping  our  way  back  by  another  course,  that 
miiases  of  strong  Memiel  timber  had  been  driven 
before  the  fiery  and  gaseous  blast,  and  shattered 
aad  forced  into  the  coal.  Coal-tubs,  made  of  strong 
plaiiking,  and  bound  with  iron,  were  broken  into 
small  pieces.  Waggons  had  been  forced  off  their 
wheels,  and  wheels  had  been  made  into  masses  of 
wood  and  iron.  The  explosion  was  distinctly  felt 
at  the  vadace  by  a  sudden  rash  of  wind  and  dust 
upwards  against  the  current  of  air,  the  cage  (or 
load)  of  coals  then  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  being 
lifted  several  feet  in  height.  An  immense  quan- 
tity of  coal-dust  was  scattered  all  round ;  and  many 
of  the  wooden  props  that  supported  the  roof  of  the 
mine  seem  to  have  been  charred,  and,  in  some 
instances,  to  have  been  half  reduced  to  charcoal. 
The  effects  <>f  the  explosion  were  distinctly  felt  at 
a  Stance  of  700  yards  from  the  place  where  it 
was  supposed  to  have  occurred.  The  coal  near  to 
the  source  of  the  calamity  took  Jire,  and  demanded 
the  utmost  efforts  and  most  anxious  care  of  the 
miners  to  extinguish  it  To  effect  this  the  pit  was 
clocked  down,  and  a  deluge  of  water  was  pumped 
down,  and  conducted  to  &e  supposed  place  of  fire ; 
had  these  efibrts  to  extinguish  the  flames  been  un- 
BOKxeaBivi,  the' consequences  would  have^  been  yet 


more  fearful.  Borne  mines  which  have  been  thus 
ignited  have  burned  on  fot  months,  smoking,  and 
charring,  and  smothering,  and  flaming  up  from 
eyeiT  crevice  to  the  daylight  1 

"  When  we  had  gained  the  surface  again,  die. 
agent  kindly  sent  a  miner  round  with  me  to  con- 
duct me  to  the  cottages  where  the  corpses  lay 
which  *had  been  up  to  that  time  exhumed.    I  had 
braced  myself  up  to  seeing  aU,    I  never  looked  at 
corpses  before;  but  I  was  much  excited  by  my 
adventure,  and  wanted  to  complete  my  mental 
pictare  of  this  mining  woe.    My  guide  led  me 
mto  a  poor  cottage  where  darkness  ruled.    An  old 
woman  was   moaning,  a  new-made  widow  was 
absorbed  in  grief,  four  children  were  weeping 
aloud.    I  entered  a  back  room,  a  sheet  was  removed 
from  a  bed,  and  there  I  saw  what  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  depict    It  was  a  black  mummy  ! — that  is 
the  nearest  similitude.      Five  other  cottages  I 
visited,  and  saw  five  such  spectacles.    The  last; 
indeed,  was  somewhat  different    Its  late  owner 
had  been  killed  by  the  after-damp.    His  features* 
were  in  no  way  distorted,  but  ciedmly  composed.. 
His  body  was  uncharred  and  unchanged.      He>. 
merely  looked  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  very  deep 
sleep — but  this  was  the  sleep  of  death !    Most  of:* 
the  corpses  of  those  who  are  killed  by  the  after*-- 
damp  present  this  placid   appearance.      In  all, 
thtrty-two  persons  were  destroyed  by  this  explo- 
sion.     I  believe  nearly  all  their    bodies  were 

exhumed  from  the  mine  to  be  inhumed  in  W ^^■ 

churchyard.  On  the  following  Sunday  the  little 
green  churchyard  was  the  scene  of  a  succession  of 
funerals,  or  rather  of  one  simultaneous  funeral  of 
many  men  and  boys.  8ome  twenty  to  thirty- 
corpses  are  interred  there  of  human  beings  whow 
were  called  unto  death  at  one  moment's  warning, . 
and  by  one  fiery  blast  Such  are  the  liabilities  ofl 
a  miner's  life.  The  chimney  of  the  pit  smokes  as 
before,  the  engine  steams  away,  the  men  hew  coal, 
the  horses  draw  it,  the  boys  drive  them,  the  coal 
comes  to  market,  perhaps  to  the  very  fire-grate  of 
the  reader  of  this  article  I  Many  an  anxious  day* 
of  thought  has  the  writer  of  this  article  bestowed 
on  this  subject,  in  the  hope  that  some  preventives 
or  palliatives  for  such  catastrophes  might  be  found 
and  applied." 


IMPRESSIONS     DE    VOYAGE, 

BY  OUE  OWN  TOURIST. 


Londan,  May,  1851. 

Ht  dbar  Tait,— -I  have  the  audadty  to  flatter 
myBelf  that  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  see  my  hand- 
writing once  more,  although  it  may  strike  you  as 
being  rather  more  shaky  than  in  the  days  of  old.  It 
is  not  many  weeks  since  the  most  fashionable  M.D. 
of  Damascus  informed  me,  with  a  grave  face  and 
an  impressive  delivery,  that,  if  it  should  please 
Allah  to  heal  me  of  the  ague  under  which  I 
▼oi*.  rvuL — ^MO, 


was  then  labouring,  I  should  find  my  recovery 
greatly  promoted  by  the  wonderful  quinine  medi« 
cines  to  be  procured  in  the  Crystal  Bszaar  of 
England,  in  die  country  of  London,  unto  which 
all  the  Hawag^  (literally  shopkeepers,  alias 
Franks)  of  the  earth  were  gathered  together.  As 
this  juaidous  advice  happened  to  tally  with  the 
inclinations  of  the  patient  (a  not  unfrequent 
coincidence  with  fasluonable  physicians,  whether 
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in  the  east  or  west),  it  was  naturally  taken  as 
promptly  as  the  case  would  admit  of ;  and  here  I 
am  again,  a  Hawag^e  at  home  among  the  great 
nation  of  Hawag^es. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  the  title,  "  Impressions  de 
Voyage/'  which  I  am  fully  conscious  of  having 
borrowed  from  the  talented  M.  Dumas,  to  whom  I 
owe,  in  common  with  the  public,  much  besides  that 
I  can  never  hope  to  repay.  I  am  not  about  to  bore 
you  with  a  fresh  solution  of  the  great  Asian 
mystery.  I  frankly  allow  that  I  am  not  tlie  Sir 
Galahad  of  that  indefinite  Holy  Grail,  of  which  all 
recent  Eastern  travellers  have  professed  the  search, 
from  Tancred  down  to  Harriet  Martineau.  I  may 
have  penetrated  as  fiir  into  the  interior  of  a  few 
Oriential  milestones  as  is  ordinarily  consistent 
with  the  limited  powers  of  human  vision ;  but  I 
mean  to  give  God  thanks  and  make  no  boast  of  it — 
at  least  for  the  present  A  time  may  come,  for 
me  as  for  honest  George  Seacoal,  to  let  my  reading 
and  writing  appear,  when  there  is  "  no  need  of 
such  vanity.*'  Be  thankful  that  I  do  not  inflict  upon 
^ou  the  tiresome  wound  I  received,  while  sketching 
m  the  Caucasus,  from  the  musket  of  an  enrage 
Circassian  patriot,  who  paid  distant  but  unvarying 
attentions  to  the  outpost  of  my  friend,  Prince  Ivan 
Petrovick,  Captain  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's 
Guards;  or  a  still  more  tedious  account  of  Uie 
domestic  manage  of  mcKiame  sa  mire,  who  hos- 
pitably entreat^  me  in  the  Crimea.  Congratulate 
yourself  on  escaping  the  recital  of  my  various 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  carry  off  Kossuth  on  board 
of  a  small  English  cutter,  and  the  history  of  my 
voyage  on  a  primitive  skin-raft  down  the  Euphrates. 
For  all  such  personal  and  remote  details  the 
public  can  waiL  The  i$npresnan8  de  voyage 
which  I  have  the  honour  .to  present  to  you  were 
picked  up  nearer  home,  warranted  light  and 
portable,  small  post  size;  but,  unless  I  deceive 
mjself,  full  of  general  interest  and  deep  and 
mingled  meaning. 

On  my  way  home  I  passed  a  few  days  at  Malta. 
I  inspected  the  magnificent  defences  of  Valetta 
with  the  eye  of  a  reverent  but  intelligent  tourist, 
not  unsharpened  by  a  few  early  lessons  in  the 
broad  principles  of  fortification.  I  saw  brilliant 
Ted-coats  whirling  round  nightly  in  the  waltz  with 
that  achamement  for  "the  mazy"  which  so  proudly 
distinguishes  the  juvenile  British  officer.  I  saw 
other  red-coats  displaying  an  equally  enthusiastic 
love  of  sport  by  going  four  miles  out  of  town  to 
ride  races  along  a  hard  road  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  saw  the  older  hands  executing  the 
most  arduous  manoeuvres  of  military  science  on 
the  parade-ground  and  the  biUiard-table.  I  saw 
the  great  Sir  C — s  N — p^r  returning  westwards 
with  a  magnificent  beard,  after  laying  down  the 
Command-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  India,  and 
the  gallant  Major  Edw — des  with  a  beard  equally 
magnificent,  ready  to  assume  the  said  Command- 
in-Chief  0^  the  said  armies,  or  to  make  him- 
self generally  useful.  I  saw  a  first-rate  display 
of  artiUery-pracdce  £rom  the  fort  of  St  Elmo, 
where  the  baUs  l««hed  the  water  with  a  fury 
which  would  have.  out-Xerxesed  the  whips  of 
Xerxesy  and  gradually  riddled  to  death  the  im- 


hi^py  target  at  a  distance  of  1,200  yards.  I 
need  hardly  say,  sir,  that  I  left  Malta  profoundly 
.impressed  with  the  c(»mction  that  we  are  still  a 
great  military  nation. 

But  my  colonial  observatiu^ns  were  not  taken 
merely  from  a  military  point  of  view.  Nobody 
can  sleep  a  night  or  spend  a  day  in  Valetta  with- 
out becoming  thoroughly  alive  to  the  zealous  invi- 
tations of  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion,  testified 
by  the  endless,  tuneless,  and  timeless  clang  of  a 
thousand  promijMuous  bells.  You  cannot  walk  up 
any  main  street  without  running  against  some 
visible  manifestation  of  the  archiepisoopal  dignity 
which  invests  the  person  of  his  eminence  Nob, 
Bom  Pubuus  Maria  en  Comitzbus  Saht;  either  in 
the  shape  of  a  little  bull  just  published  by  Nos^  4&c, 
or  in  the  miraculously-frequent  apparition  of  his 
Eminence's  old  London  chariot,  drawn  by  his 
Eminence's  heavy  omnibus-horses,  and  driven  with 
ostentatious  slowness  by  his  Eminence's  coachman, 
in  a  cocked-hat,  wherever  there  is  a  guard  ready  to 
turn  out^and  salute  his  Eminence.  You  cannot  walk 
out  of  the  town  without  encountering  regiments  of 
live  priests,  in  full  work  or  in  training.  You  have 
every  fiicility  given  you  for  becoming  thoroughly 
acquainted  wi^  the  attractive  varieties  of  a  laige  re- 
pository of  friars,  baked  post  mortem.  Every  view 
of  the  island  is  studded  with  the  domes  of  a  hundred 
churches,  and  the  crosses  of  a  thousand  chapels. 
But,  en  revanche^  there  are  consolations  for  tiiie 
home-sick  Protestant.  There  is  one  lofty  spire 
pre-eminent  among  the  many  domes,  typically 
demonstrating  the  difference  between  straight  and 
roundabout  ways.  The  tower  itself  containa  a 
well-selected  theological  library,  and  a  peal  of 
bells  which  would  make  genuine  church  music  to 
English  ears,  if  Malta  contained  science  enough  to 
ring  them ;  and  beneath  its  shadow  the  ceremonies 
of  Uie  English  Church  are  carried  on.  After  seeing 
that  single  spire  from  all  sides  and .  all  distances, 
conspicuous  in  land-views,  in  sea-viewB^  and  views 
birdseye  or  celestial,  like  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land,  I  left  Malta  strongly  impressed 
with  the  feeling  that  (however  practically  correct, 
with  respect  to  the  Maltese  themselves,  may  be  the 
grandiose  assumption  of  the  "Chiesa  Catholica 
Apostolica  Bomana"  to  be  '^  dominante  **  in  those 
islands)  we  English  are,  even  oolonially,  a  great 
Protestant  people. 

I  had  flattered  myself,  sir,  not  only  that  these 
things  were  so,  but  that  they  were  universally 
recognised  to  ]{^  so ;  that  both  the  pages  of  his- 
tory and  the  minds  of  men  were  conscious  of  the 
true  British  character.  I  had  hoped  that  our  con- 
tinental neighbours  were  ready  to  concede  us  the 
importance  of  a  great  nation  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  to  treat  our  Protestantism,  our  military 
genius,  our  round  wide-awakes,  our  plaid  shoot- 
ing-jackets, and  all  our  national  insignia,  with  the 
respect  due  to  great  and  eccentric  &ct8.  I  was 
destined  to  be  too  soon  disabused  of  such  insular 
illusions. 

The  Government  of  Malta  had  liberally  replaced, 
grctiisy  the  unintelligible  and  costly  boogonrdc^ 
and  teskerehs,  and  firmans  with  whidli  I  h^kd 
opened  the  he^irts  of  all  provincial  padias,  by  a 
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neat  little  passport,  simply  requesting  and  re- 
qniring  that  A.  B.  0.,  Esquire,  a  British  subject, 
going  to  England,  vid  Marseilles,  should  be  let  to 
pass  freely  and  without  hindrance  by  all  those 
whom  it  might  concern.  The  French  Consul  at 
Malta,  awake  to  the  perception  of  four  shillings, 
iiad  countersigned  this  document  There  has  been 
a  time  when,  under  the  protection  of  such  a  paper, 
an  Englishman  might  have  passed  unmolested 
tiirough  the  world ;  that  is  to  say,  that  large  por- 
tion of  the  globe  which  is  situated  on  the  route 
from  Malta  to  England,  vid  Marseilles.  When  I 
entered  that  commercially  important  but  unsavoury 
harbour  some  three  years  ago,  in  the  infancy  of 
that  Bepublic  which  is  not  yet  come  to  years  of 
discretion,  my  passport  was  glanced  at  for  a 
moment  by  a  polite  official,  and  returned  to  me  as 
eoon  as  the  familiar  legend  of  "  Dieuetmon  droif* 
met  his  approving  eyes.  All  that  system  of  ami- 
ability is  now  changed,  "preparatorily  (as  the 
leading  journals  have  long  informed  us)  to  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  iniquitous  passport-system.** 
The  great  abolitionist  movement  has  apparently 
made  it  necessary  for  A.  B.  0.,  Esq.,  however  anxious 
to  leave  the  unsavoury  Marseilles,  to  oscillate  for 
hours,  like  a  helpless  pendulum,  between  a  visible 
Bureau  des  Passeports  and  an  invisible  bureau  of 
the  Commission  Centrale ;  at  length  to  be  rudely 
accused  of  imposture  by  the  Passport  Office,  be- 
cause the  Central  Commission  has  not  entered  the 
name  of  A.  B.  C.  among  the  owners  of  passports ; 
and  to  find  out  for  himself,  by  patient  investiga- 
tion, that  the  said  Commission,  ignoring  all  aris- 
tocratic titles  of  courtesy,  has  described  him  in  the 
following  terms:  (usu  dr  naissanoe)  Bretagne; 
(xom)  Esquire ;  (prbnoms)  C.  B.  A.  The  intelligent 
Mayoralty  of  Marseilles,  when  with  difficulty  con- 
vinced of  the  incorrectness  of  the  above  statement 
of  facts,  bestowed  upon  A.  B.  C,  Esq.  (for  the  small 
charge  of  two  francs),  a  provisional  pass  for  the 
interior,  liberally  supplied  with  the  antiquated  im- 
pertinences of  passport  portrait-painting ;  all  which 
course  of  procedure,  if  we  are  to  pin  our  faith  upon 
the  Times,  is  no  doubt  simply  "  preparatory  to  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  system."  At  last,  I  was 
free  to  leave  Marseilles :  I  embarked  in  the  coupd 
of  the  maUeooste  for  Lyons,  My  fellow-voyagers 
were  an  officer  of  the  French  navy,  and  a  lively 
young  merchant  of  Marseilles ;  both  of  them  good 
feUowB,  especially  the  naval  officer,  with  whom  I 
endured  the  various  fortunes  of  war  as  far  as  Paris. 
He  told  alarming  stories  of  the  facility  and  quick- 
ness wiUi  which  the  Bepublic  embarks  and  trans- 
ports her  armies ;  all  derived  from  personal 
observation,  as  he  had  been  employed  in  the 
expedition  to  Rome.  On  hearing  the  words, 
^TExpedition  ^  Rome,"  the  Marseillais  leant  for- 
ward with  an  air  of  extreme  interest.  I  thought 
he  wa9  about  to  enter  on  an  energetic  discussion 
of  the  moral  rights  and  general  policy  of  the 
Roman  question,  when  he  burst  out  with  **  Vous 
y  etiez !  vraiment!  Est-ce  que  les  femmes  y  sont 
aimablea?'  To  which^  my  other  neighbour  an- 
swered with  that  blunt  candour  which  honourably 
mark;s  tiie  sailor  (even  when  not  British),  "Mais, 
mafoi,  dlesnousaiment  pas  trop/*  as,  indeed,  they 


have  good  reason.  A  singular  and  not  uninstruc- 
tive  commentary  upon  the  light  indifference,  or 
rather  the  fascinating  and  vainqueur  ease  of  con- 
science, with  which  a  great  and  free  nation  sends 
its  thousands  of  soldiers  to  repress  the  struggles 
of  a  smaller  people  after  a  similar  liberty. 

My  own  observations,  taken  throiigh  the  vrindows 
of  the  coups,  athwart  the  voluminous  smoke  of 
unintermitted  cigars,  coupled  with  the  exclama- 
tions of  my  companions,  lead  me  to  conclude  that 
the  whole  agricultural  talent  of  the  country  between 
Lyons  and  Avignon  is  concentrated  on  the  growth 
of  garance,  or  madder.  It  was  always,  "Encore 
de  la  garance  I"  "  Toujours  de  la  garance  I"  **  Est- 
elle  belle,  cette  garance !"  The  sun  set  over  long  bril- 
liant green  fields  of  garance,  and  the  earliest  dawn 
disclosed  it  again  with,  "  Ah,  en  voila  encore !" 
The  wines  of  the  Rhone  will  have  ultimately  to 
give  place  to  a  draught  of  garance-and- water.  Not 
being  conversant  with  the  appearance  of  the  plant, 
or  the  French  name,  I  asked  for  an  explanation  of 
its  uses ;  and  received  the  satisfactory  answer,  that 
it  produces  the  brilliant  red  dye  which  colours  the 
trousers  of  the  French  army.  "  If  it  was  not  for 
this  plant  we  couldn't  afford  so  many  pantalons 
rouges^'  Another  variety  of  the  dye  is  a  bright 
yellow;  the  same,  no  doubt,  which  gilds  the 
regimental  caps,  and  smartens  up  the  semi-Oriental 
uniforms,  of  the  zouaves,  spahis,  Algerine  chasseurs, 
and  other  gaillards  (FAfrique,  It  is  a  striking 
and  ominous  fact,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
native  industry  of  the  south  of  France  should  be 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  red  trousers.  Consider 
what  a  baleful  influence  the  doctrines  of  Protection 
may  in  this  instance  exercise  upon  the  destinies  of 
the  world !  The  red-trouser  industiy  is  already 
created ;  the  army  must  be  kept  at  its  present  high 
standard,  or  even  increased,  to  consume  the  pro- 
duce, and  prevent  the  bankruptcy  of  the  distressed 
red-trouser  farmers ;  the  army,  being  in  existence, 
must  be  kept  in  work  somehow  or  other — must 
conquer  the  Pw^rt  of  Sfthftra,  or  quarter  itaelf 
amicably  upon  Rome,  or  some  other  more  con- 
veniently-adjacent metropolis,  if  only  to  keep  its 
hand  in,  and  to  give  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
additional  wear  and  tear  of  foreign  service,  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  reproduction  of  red  trousers.  The 
fears  of  Sir  Francis  Head  will  sooner  or  later 
inevitably  be  justified. 

How  soon  tiiis  undesirable  consummation  may 
be  looked  for,  and  how  easy,  natural,  and  trifling 
an  event  in  continental  history  it  is  expected  to  be, 
may  perhaps  be  well  illustrated  by  Uie  following 
historical  dialogue,  of  which  I  was  a  spectator  at 
Lyons  the  next  day : — 

Scene — Hotel  de  Y  Univers  at  Lyons  (which  I 
beg  leave  parenthetically  to  recommend  to  all 
parties  intending  to  travel). 

TiME^^Hoiir  of  iM€  dhSte, 

Dramatis  Personce, 
A  veiy  fine  specimen  of  the  British  Lion,  en 
route  to  Italy ;  at,  between  fifty  and  sixty. 
Wife  of  tne  British  Lion. 
Le  Lion  Lyonnais,  a  &shionabIe  young  gentle- 
man of  Lyons. 
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Garpon,  a  dumb  waiter,  or  cophon  prosopcn^  as 
tlie  Greek  hath  it 

The  undersigned,       ditto. 

The  conversation  had  tnmed  upon  a  review  of 
the  22nd  Trousers,  which  had  taken  place  in  Lyons 
that  morning — the  age  of  the  general  in  command, 
the  age  of  Radetzky. 

British  Lion   (politely):    "Nous   avons  aussi 

Sirmy  nous  tr^s  vieiix  generaux.  Par  example,  le 
ook  de  Wellington,  qui  aura  quaranto  (the  re- 
spected Lion  meant  quatrevingt),  deux  ans  ce 
premier  de  May." 

Lion  Lyonnais  (with  supreme  indifference): 
"  Ah !  ce  n'est  pas  trop.  Mais  enfin,  votre  Due  de 
Velinton  n*est  pas  general,  il  est  amiral.  D*ailleurs, 
tons  vos  soldats  sont  marins !" 

Wife  of  the  British  Lion  (nearly  fainting,  with 
uplifted  eyes  ejaculates) — "  0 — h  1" 

Biich  is  history,  as  read  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, after  a  lapse  of  thirty-five  years.  The  dear 
old  fellow  didn't  like  to  thunder  out  the  name  of 
Waterloo;  he  asserted  strenuously  tliat  the  said 
Duke  had  gained  several  victories  in  Spain :  but 
il  avait  beau  faire — the  yoimg  gentleman  would 
listen  to  no  readings  of  history  except  his  own, 
and  went  away  convinced  tliat  we  had  no  soldiers 
at  all  on  land,  unless  it  might  be  one  or  two,  and 
those  black,  aux  Indes.  His  resolute  incredulity 
was  nearly  as  bewildering  as  Archbishop  Whately's 
logical  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Well,  thought  I,  if  vre  are  not  recognised  as  a 
nation  militant,  at  any  rate  we  exist  as  a  Protestant 
people.  The  Lion  of  Lyons  went  off  to  the  opera, 
and  politely  recommended  us  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample ;  but,  as  the  British  Lion  told  him  (it  being 
Sunday)—"  Mercy,  monsieur,  nous  sommes  beau- 
coup  trop  Protestang  pour  cela  I" 

The  next  morning,  while  shivering  and  smoking 
close  to  the  funnel  of  a  small  steamer  on  the 
S&one,  I  was  suddenly  accosted  with  "  Monsieur 
was  an  Euglishmann,  berhaps  ?"  I  turned  round 
and  saw  a  Capuchin  friar,  with  his  robe  of  brown 
serge,  and  the  usual  accompaniments.  On  my 
answering  him  in  the  best  German  I  could  com- 
mand, as  the  b  of  his  speech  so  indubitablv  betrayed 
him,  he  poured  forth  a  rapid  history  of  his  own 
life,  wrapped  up  in  a  Tyrolese  dialect,  and  incon- 
tinentlv  proceeded  to  convert  me.  He  had  just 
come  nrom  Rome,  where  he  had  been  intimate 
with  the  familie  ,  and  ihefdmilie ,  dis- 
tinguished English  convertiies;  and  Plo  Nonowas 
'^ein  so  liebermann — so  herzlich — so  gut" — and 
the  English  were  so  good  after  they  were  con- 
verted, and  everybody  was  so  fond  of  them ;  and 
they  felt  so  happy  when  they  had  felt  so  un- 
happy before ;  and  all  the  Oatholics  were  so  united, 
whereas,  all  the  Protestants  were  so  disnnited 
among  tiiemselves;  and  no  good  Catholic  ever 
became  a  Protestang  whereas  all  the  best  of  the 
Protestants  were  now  becoming  Oatibolios  as  hard  as 
they  coi]M ;  and  Luther  had  no  right  to  found  a 
new  religion,  becania  he  did  not  manifest  his 
divine  origin' either  bv  working  miracles  or  by  his 
life  (being  a  wine-4>ibber,  instead  of  creating  wine 
from  water) ;  and  English  niissionari^  had  been 


the  first  to  convert  the  German  heathens,  whereby 
he  hoped  tliat,  in  return,  German  missionaries 
might  now  bring  back  the  strayed  English  into  the 
fold ;  and  it  could  do  us  no  hum  to  come  over  on 
our  own  showing,  as  we  allowed  that  good 
Catholics  would  be  saved ;  and  the  whole  face  of 
England  would  be  once  more  covered  with  ■■■■■  , 
&c  <&c.  <fec.  In  short,  he  worked  away  at  me,  sans 
intermission,  an  hour  by  the  dial ;  and  there  is  no 
saying  what  the  result  mi^ht  have  been  if  I  had 
not  been  protected  by  a  tnple  shield  of  ignorance^ 
in  my  inability  to  understand  a  great  deal  of  hia 
voluble  Tyrolese  German.  Whether  the  preach- 
ment would  ever  have  ended  is  also  doubtful,  if 
an  unfortunate  passenger  had  not  opportunely  gone 
into  a  fit,  which  gave  me  an  excuse  for  escaping 
to  employ  myself  more  usefully  than  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  unwilling  catechumen. 

I  travelled  onwards  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to 
Boulogne,  lost  in  moody  meditation.  I  mechani* 
cally  deposited  my  provisional  passport  with  the 
proper  parties,  and  obtained  in  exchange  a  permis- 
sion to  embark.  I  walked  on  board  tlie  Folkestone 
boat,  still  nuninating  on  the  probable  destinies  of 
our  beloved  country.  It  was  a  dark  night,  with  a 
heavy  sea  running.  I  was  speculating  on  the  ease 
with  which  Changamier  and  his  50,000  pairs  of 
red  trousers  could  be  ferried  over.  I  was  pourtray- 
ing  to  myself  the  face  of  old  England  again  covered 
over  with  monasteries  and  similar  beauty-spots. 
I  was  asking  myself,  in  troubled  perplexity, "  What 
it  would  all  end  in  ?* — ^when  I  heard  a  voice  at  my 
side.  It  proceeded  from  the  interior  of  a  large 
hooded  capote ;  it  formed  itself  into  the  modem 
phonetic  expression  of  that  language  which,  from 
the  time  of  Nestor  downwards,  has  always  flowed 
sweeter  than  honey  from  the  tongue ;  and  it  siud^ 

**  O  Xenophon,  son  of  Hephiestus ! — give  me  a 
cigar  I" 

The  representative  of  those  world-famous  names 
of  Grecian  history  and  mythology  descended  to  the 
cabin,  and  returned  with  a  supplv  of  the  desired 
articles.  The  hooded  capote  politely  offered  me 
one.  I  took  it  with  a  bow  of  acknowledgpnent, 
and  accepting  the  sudden  omen,  "  eloquent  to  the 
wise,"  I  answered  my  own  question — ''  It  will  end 
in — ^smoke.  In  spite  of  converting  Capuchins, 
Papal  Aggressions,  and  antipapal  legislatioQ» 
Ekigland  will  not  be  again  entirely  covered  with 
monasteries ;  in  spite  of  miles  of  madder,  defective 
Frenchpiistories  of  the  wars  of  the  Empire,  and  Sir 
Francis  Head,  the  ejected  invasion  will  be  of  the 
most  pacific  order ;  there  will — " 

''Shall  I  tak^  your  fare  now,  sir?"  says  the 
steward 

**  Yes,  if  you  like.  Have  you  carried  over  many 
people  lately  ?" 

'*  Pretty  middling  as  yet,  sir.  Not  many  fur* 
riners  likes  to  cross  such  a  night  as  this,  sir.** 

"South  Forel'nd  lights  on  the  starbud  bow,^ 
shouts  the  look-out  to  the  quartermaster,  who  passes 
on  to  the  man  at  the  helm, ''  Keep  her  steady." 

"  Steady  it  is." 

Hoping  you  will  excuse  the  length  of  this  letter, 
I  remain,  my  dear  Tait,  yours  to  command, 

A.  B.  C.  . 
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Thb  first  question  we  aak  OTirselves  this  year  on 
entering  the  rooms  of  the  Academy  is,  what  im- 
preasion  will  our  foreign  visitors  bear  away  with 
them  as  to  English  art  ?  The  exhibition  of  this 
year  is  well  fitted  for  displaying  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  the  English  si^ool,  though  when 
Turner  is  absent,  and  Mulready  only  reminds  us 
of  his  presence  by  a  small  picture  painted  thirty 
years  ago,  interestfaig  as  illustrating  a  page  in  the 
history  of  his  genius,  but  comparatively  valueless 
for  any  other  purpose,  the  first  feeling  is  neces- 
sarily one  of  disappointment  Mortification  follows 
when  we  have  made  our  Yr«y  through  the  crowd 
np  to  the  picture  which  the  "  Hanging  Committee  " 
delight  to  honour  by  awarding  it  the  centre  place, 
on  a  line  with  the  eye,  at  the  end  of  the  East  fioom 
<— ^and  we  stand  before  the  sole  contribution  of  the 
President  A  fancy  head,  which  has  done  duty 
year  after  year,  which  "wept  and  prayed"  as 
Eloisa  a  few  years  ago,  which  escaped  as  the  wife 
of  Francisco  di  Garrara,  and  found  an  asylum  in 
the  Vernon  Grallery,  which  reappeared,  '*  by  par- 
ticular desire,**  in  the  same  character  in  the  Aca- 
demy last  year,  now  fienres  again  as  "  Ippolita 
Torelli,"  and  occupies  ue  space  which  we  have 
seen  filled  by  the  master-pieces  of  Mulready.  We 
expressed  our  opinion  of  Sir  O.L.Eastlake's  nega- 
tive errors  in  our  observations  on  the  exhibition  of 
the  Academy  last  year,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
Hhis  picture  requiring  us  to  modify  them.  Above  it 
hangs  (134)  *'  A  Qroup — (Geneva ;"  and  when  we 
have  said  that  the  group  consists  of  a  horse,  an 
ox,  a  couple  of  mules,  an  ass,  a  dog,  and  a  meer- 
schaum pipe,  and  that  it  is  fix>m  the  hand  of  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer,  no  more  remains  to  tell  our 
readers  that,  in  its  own  department,  it  is  all  that 
genius  and  taste  can  make  of  such  a  subject  A 
Btde  to  the  lefi^  the  "  Monarch  of  Glen  Strae  ** 
tosses  his  majestic  antlers,  snuffs  the  taint  of  human 
presence  on  Uie  breeze,  and  asks  proudly  how  man 
dares  to  '*  molest  his  ancient  solitary  reign  ?"  The 
collection  owes  to  the  same  prodigal  easel,  ''A 
Highlander'*  (355),  unsurpassable  for  the  snowy 
Atmosphere — "  Aliassie"  (369)  stepping  across  a 
brook,  with  two  fawns  attending  upon  her ;  and, 
in  the  background,  a  wee  laddie  and  hia  collie — 
such  a  collie!  We  could  spend  hours  in  con- 
versation with  him.  He  sets  his  head  on  one  side, 
And  backs  his  dog  brains  against  the  average  of 
humanity,  the  Boyal  Academy  inclusive,  and  we 
Are  rather  disposed  to  think  the  odds  are  in  his 
favour.  A  more  ambitious,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
less  successful  picture,  is  (157),  ''Scene  from  the 
Midsummer  Kight's  Dream.**  Titania  and  Bottom 
with  the  ass's  head.  When  Northcote  painted  his 
j»icture  of  Salaam,  Fuseli  said  to  him,  more  truly 
than  politely,  i*  Ah^  Northcote,  you  are  an  angel 
at  An  ass^'but  a  sad  ass  at  an  angel  P    The  first 


half  of  this  criticism  is  true  altogether  of  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer.    Hie  supposititious  head,  wreathed 

With  coronet  of  fresh  and  frugnnt  flowen, 

dewy  with  the  tears  ''that  did  their  own  disgrace 
bewail,**  is  what  Shakspeare  would  have  drawn 
had  he  painted  with  the  brush  instead  of  the  pen. 
The  lovely  face  of  Titania,  as  she  sinks  to  sleep 
ezdaiming,  "  Oh,  how  I  love  thee  I — how  I  dote 
on  thee  !**  is  ''  no  bad,*'  as  the  cautious  Edinburgh 
critic  observed  of  Mrs.  Siddons ;  but  her  figure  is 
that  of  an  overgrovrn  girl  of  fifteen,  and  ihe  flesh 
tints  (always  a  weak  point)  more  defective  than 
usual ;  whilst  Puck,  who  peeps  over  her  shoulder, 
is  the  Puck  of  Beynolds,  without  his  fun  and  his 
grace ;  Mustardseed  affiliates  himself  to  Fuseli, 
''Oavalero  Oobweb**  is  a  mystical  impersonation 
of  German  metaphysics,  a  pretty  but  very  care- 
lessly-painted little  fairy  lets  ofif  a  rocket  in  the 
baclqg^ound,  and  the  two  white  rabbits  with  pink 
eyes,  which  serve  as  steeds  for  Peasoblossom  and  his 
companion,  are  out  of  place  anywhere  but  in  a 
hutch.  The  supernatural  part  of  the  picture  is 
woefully  deficient  in  fancy,  and  the  human  portion 
of  Bottom's  figure  indicates  far  too  plainly  to  be 
i^eeable  that,  he  was  one  of  the ''  great  unwashed.** 
We  object  still  more  strongly  to  the  remaining 
picture,  by  Sir  Edwin  Iiandseer  (588),  **  The  last 
run  of  the  Season.**  It  offends  against  what  we 
hold  to  be  an  invariable  canon  of  art  Physical 
suffering,  unless  connected  with  some  ennobling 
emotion  of  the  mind,  is  im  unfit  subject  either  for 

Stinting  or  sculpture.  "  The  Laocoon'*  and  "  The 
ying  Gladiator*'  are  divine ;  the  "  Ishmael**  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  is  detestable.  It  is  a  faithful 
and  disgusting  representation  of  mere  hunger  and 
thirst.  Such  subjects  only  delight  the  morbid  ap- 
petites which  revel  in  Madame  Tussaud*s  Chamber 
of  Horrors.  This  exhausted  fox  sins  against  this 
canon.  If  it  is  intended  to  represent  a  vixen 
heavy  with  cub,  so  much  the  worse.  Sir  Edwin 
Lanoseer  ought  to  be  above  pandering .  to  the 
wretched  cant  which  denounces  fox-hunting  as  a 
cruel  amusement  Everybody  who  knows  any- 
thing knows  thaty  but  for  fox-hunting,  foxes  would 
soon  be. as  scarce  in  England  as  wolves;  they 
would  be  trapped,  shot,  tortured,  starved,  and  ex- 
terminated; inst^  of  ,which  they  live  jolly  and 
safe  for  seven  months  out  of  the  twelve,  with  a  risk 
of  dying  their  natural  death  during-Ihe  other  five. 
Fox-hunting  is,  in  fact,  the  only  .^rt  of  ^'hich  the 
good  ia^  pure  and  unaUoyed.  The  impoverished 
former,  the  widow  and  children  of  Uie  keeper 
murdered  in  a  midnight  broil,  the  poacher  drawn 
on  by  the  temptation  which  first  led  him  astray  to 
be  a  murderer— all  curse  the  game-preserver.  The 
shepherd' and  the  traveller  hate  the  desolate  ex- 
dusiveness  of  the  deer-forest ;  Mt  man,  horse,  and 
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dog  all  benefit  by  fox-bunting,  and  most  of  all 
tbe  fox  himself,  who  owea  his  own  existence  and 
the  protection  of  his  most  endearing  family  ties  to 
the  sport  of  which  he  is  sentimentally  called  the 
victim.  Oat  npon  snch  cant  I  and  out  npon  saA 
pictures  as  this  and  as  "  The  Bandom  Shot !" — the 
dying  lion  and  the  wriggling,  writhing  otter,  which 
even  the  magic  pencil  of  Landseer  can  never  redeem 
from  being  disgusting.  Still  lingering  at  the  end 
of  the  East  Room,  Mr.  Leslie's  "  Falstaff  per- 
sonating the  King"  (140)  next  arrests  the  eye. 
The  genius  of  Leslie  is  the  handmaid  to  that  of 
Shakspeare,  Cervantes,  and  Fielding;  no  mean 
office  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  He  clothes  the 
forms  embodied  by  their  imagination;  and  the 
Don,  the  Duchess,  So^^ia  Western,  Falstaff,  and 
the  Prince  stand  before  us  in  their  habits  as  they 
lived.  We  wish  he  would  paint,  as  a  companion 
to  this  picture,  the  passage  vdiich  occurs  imme- 
diately after,  in  the  same  scene,  where  Prince  Hal 
penonotes  his  father,  and  F^lstafF  stands  before 
him  as  the  Prince.  How  different  is  his  faithful, 
true,  and  modest  treatment  of  these  immortal 
creations  from  the  audacious  absurdity  of  Mr. 
Dyce,  in  77,  "King  Lear  and  ttie  Fool  in  the 
Storm  r  This  picture  is  a  pot-boy  treason  against 
the  majesty  of  Shakspeare.  Lear,  weak  and  irascible, 
becomes  majestic  frtnn  the  magnitude  of  his  afflic- 
tion. Tlie  ruins  of  his  mind,  shattered  by  the 
most  cruel  of  all  ingratitude,  are  grand  in  their 
desolation.  The  magnificence  of  his  immortal 
sorrow  is  degraded  by  Mr.  Dyce  to  the  frantic 
raving  of  a  Jew  clothesman  for  the  loss  of  his  bag ; 
and  his  action  and  expression  have  been  studied 
either  from  a  hackney-coachman  flapping  his  sides 
on  a  frosty  morning,  or  from  an  old  beggarman,  who 
has  sat  down  accidentally  on  a  sturdy  thistle  by  a 
roadside,  and  finds  it  uncomfortable.  Shakspeare's 
Fool  is  the  playmate  of  Cordelia's  childhood. 
^  Since  my  young  lady's  going  into  France,  sir, 
the  Fool  hadi  nmch  pined  away.'*  He  is  the  object 
of  Learns  affection.  The  irritable  old  man  strikes 
Goneril's  attendant  for  chiding  him,  and  that  blow 
is  the  occasion  for  her  outbreak.  This  we  hear 
before  the  Fool  comes  on  the  stage.  When  he 
comes,  he  comes  to  tend  his  master,  alone,  in  his 
deepest  and  most  terrible  affliction. 

"but  who  18  with  him  ? 

None  but  tbe  fool  who  Uboun  to  outjesl 
HU  bean-struck  injiiries. 

And,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  Lear  forgets  his 
own  sorrows  in  his  affection  for  him. 

How  doBt»  my  boy  ?    Art  cold  ? 

Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart 

That's  sorry  yet  for  tbce ! 

It  has  been  usual  to  interpret  Lear's  dying  ex- 
damation — 

And  my  poor  fool  is  hanged  ! 

as  referring  to  Oordelia.  We  ineline  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  an  outbreak  of  his  affection  for  the  Fool,  even 
in  the  cKmax  of  his  mightier  sorrow;  that  the  chords 
broken  by  the  murder  of  Oordelia  still  vibrate  with 
his  affection  for  that  faithful  friend.  And  this 
impersonation  of  courage,  fidelity,  and  tenderness, 
^  say  nothing  of  his  wit,  which  fiashes  throughout 


the  play  like  the  lightning  through  the  ruined 
hovel  on  the  heath,  Mr.  Dyce  thinks  fit  to  repre- 
sent as  a  grovelling,  disgusting  and  hideous  idiot  I 

67,  **  Cazton*s  Printing-office  in  the  Almonry  at 
Westminster."  A  glorious  picture;  every  line 
instinct  with  genius.  Mark  the  printer's  boy  turn- 
ing over  the  wet  sheet,  the  thoughtfiil  head  of 
Caxton,  the  finely-discriminated  character  of  the 
King,  and  the  Dukes  of  CSarence  and  Glo'ster — the 
loveliness  of  the  children !  The  details,  as  is  always 
the  case  in  Mr.  Maclise's  pictures,  are  painted  with 
almost  painful  accuracy  and  minuteness ;  each  type 
that  lies  before  the  compositor,  every  wood-block 
and  printed  card  or  handbill,  every  knot  and  vein 
in  the  wood  of  which  the  press  is  formed,  is  a 
separate  picture.  There  is  that  peculiar  tone 
which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  Mr.  Maclise,  and 
which  we  are  almost  inclined  to  attribute  to  some 
peculiar  efiect  produced  by  colour  on  his  eye,  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  ordinary  mortals  expe- 
rience, and  the  glittering  light  which  brings  all 
parts  of  the  picture  into  equal  and  unnatural  pro- 
minence. The  left  hand  of  Oaxton,  as  it  rests 
upon  the  press,  seems  to  us  weak,  and  dispropor* 
tionately  small;  but,  with  all  this,  it  is  a  noble 
picture. 

Bray  Mr.  Mfllais  in  a  mortar,  and  his  MtUaxsm 
will  not  depart  irom  him.  But  what  are  the  Hang- 
ing Committee  about,  to  permit  such  disgracefctl 
absurdities  to  disfigure  the  walls  of  the  Academy^ 
We  eschew  all  controversy,  theological,  geological,, 
and  historical ;  but  if  the  two  young  ladies  in  651,. 
**  The  return  of  the  Dove  to  the  Aric,"  are  fair 
samples  of  the  antediluvian  inhabitants  of  the  worid,. 
the  Flood  did  good  woik;  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  Fi^fessor  Owen  and  Dr. 
Buc^land  have  yet  been  unable  to  discover  any 
authentic  remains  of  the  "homo,"  or,  at  least,  of 
the  femina  dilwni  testis.  In  561,  "  Marianna  in  the 
Moated  Grange"  seeks  to  relieve  her  ennui  by  tnr- 
ing  on  a  bright  blue  habit  which  pinches  her  back ; 
and  in  799,  "  The  Woodman's  Daughter,"  we  meet 
another  melancholy  instance  of  what,  last  year,  we 
noticed  as  perverted  talent;  this  year  it  is  per- 
version without  talent  Mr.  Hunt's  "  Scene  from 
the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  (594)  is  equally 
oflensive ;  and  Mr.  OoUins's  "  Convent  Thoughts" 
(498),  if  possible,  worse.  But  to  dwell  on  these 
painful  exhibitions  of  fatuity  is  worse  than  waste- 
of  time.  These  gentlemen  have  forced  themselves 
into  temporary  notice,  as  any  one  might  do  who 
chose  to  walk  down  Fleet-street  in  the  dress  of  a 
pantaloon.  We  have  not  the  morbid  appetite 
which  relishes  these  productions ;  and  whilst  we 
sit  at  such  a  banquet  as  is  now  spread  before  us 
we  are  not  disposed  to  feast  with  **  Poor  Tom,  that 
eats  the  swimming  frog,  the  toad,  the  tadpole,  the 
wall-newt  and  the  water ;  that,  in  the  fury  of  his 
heart,  when  the  foul  fiend  rages,  eats  cow-dung  for 
sallets,  and  swallows  the  old  rat  and  the  ditcL*^ 
dog." 

We  need  not  travel  far  for  better  entertainmentL 

The  bells  of  the  old  church  ring  merrily  out,  the 

gay  sound  of  village  jollity,  and  the  happy  laugk 

of  childhood,  welcome  us  to  the  "  Raising  of  the 

I  Maypole"  (552).    The  sinking  sun  of  May-day 
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gflds  the  stately  oaks,  wbich  are  just  budding 
forth,  and  casts  a  lingering  glance  athwart  the 
village  green.  The  ^lant  Oavalier  rejoices  in 
the  triumph  of  loyalty,  and  teaches  the  lesson  of 
fid^ty  and  courage  to  his  boy;  but  his  joy  is 
dashed  by  an  inward  consciousness  of  the  perfidy, 
profligacy,  and  ingratitude  of  those  for  whom  he 
has  fought  and  bled^  for  whom  his  ancestral  oaks 
have  felt  the  axe,  his  |date  gone  to  the  melting-pot^ 
and  his  broad  acres  been  incumbered.  The  thoughts 
of  the  stem  old  Puritan  are  with  Vane  on  the 
scaffold  and  Martin  in  the  dungeon,  with  Milton 
in  his  blindness,  and  with  the  dishonoured  head  of 
Cromwell  blanching  on  Temple  Bar.  To  his  eye 
the  wreaths  of  flowers  are  stained  with  the  blood 
of  saints  and  martyrs;  and  his  prophetic  ear 
caitches  the  wail  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  of 
the  victims  of  James,  in  the  gay  strains  which  are 
raised  to  celebrate  the  return  of  Charles.  Such  is 
the  main  action  of  this  delightful  picture ;  mean- 
tame  the  human  interests  of  life  are  busily  at  work. 
The  lover  tenderly  lifts  his  mistress  from  her  steed, 
the  proud  fJAther  tosses  his  child  before  the  eyes  of 
its  delighted  mother,  the  sturdy  yeoman  rejoices 
in  his  hearty  and  abundant  fare,  the  roystering 
companion  tosses  off  his  foaming  glass,  and  the 
children  gambol  round,  with  passions  unawakened 
and  appetites  satisfied  and  delighted  with  the  sim- 
plest indulgences.  Look,  now,  at  the  details  of 
the  picture.  Mark  the  stalwart  athletic  fellows  who 
rsiae  the  Maypole ;  thoise  brawny  arms  are  painted 
with  a  fidelity  worthy  of  Mulready ;  and  imme- 
&iely  behind  them  is  a  group  of  an  old  man  and 
a  girl  with  a  child  in  her  arms  descending  the 
stairs,  of  which  the  same  artist  might  well  be 
proud.  Look,  too,  at  the  female  figure  leaning 
forward,  also  on  the  stairs,  and  at  the  bit  of  love- 
making  in  the  lefl-hand  comer;  let  your  eye 
glance  over  the  old  fiddler,  and  &e  boy  whose 
drum  yet  vibrates  with 

Rub-a-dub,  rab-«-dub, 
Have  at  old  Beelzebub ! 

Mid  feast  your  eyes  on  the  two  village  maidens 
who  stuid  there  all  unconscious  of  their  loveliness. 
The  tone  and  colour  of  the  picture  are  admirable ; 
and  Mr.  Goodall  has  had  the  wise  self-denial  to 
cast  into  broad  shadow  mudi  of  the  most  delightful 
part  of  the  picture,  and  to  avoid  thereby  Mr. 
Madise's  error  of  nuiking  the  whole  of  his  picture 
equally  prominent  There  lie  beneath  this  shade 
treasures  which  will  well  repay  »  minute  investi- 
gation.  We  have  watched  Mr.  G^XMiaH's  career 
not  without  aaxiety.  His  V enion  Qallery  picture 
placed  him  very  early  on  a  dangerous  eminence 
which  nothing  but  great  talent  and  intense  industry 
could  enable  him  to  maintain.  This  picture  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  he  possesses  both,  and 
with  them  that  stiU  rarer  quality  which  enables 
him  to  profit  by  his  own  mistakes.  This  picture 
is,  in  idl  respects,  his  best,  and  entitles  him  at 
once  to  rank  with  Ihose  artists  to  whose  produc- 
tions we  should  proudly  point  to  show  our  foireign 
visitors  what  noble  works  the  English  school  is 
capable  of. 
Beside  it  hangs  (569)  "Woodlands,"  an  admi- 


rable landscape  by  Mr.  Linnell,  far  superior  to 
anything  he  exhibited  last  year ;  richer  and  truer 
to  nature ;  still  rather  too  much  of  the  red  sand- 
stone about  it,  but  very  lovely. 

This  brings  us  to  the  landscape-painters  and 
Mr.  Stanfield*B  grand  scenic  picture  (196),  "The 
Battle  of  Roveredo,*'  claims  our  notice  first  All 
Mr.  Btanfield's  pictures  are  popular,  and  they 
deserve  to  be  so.  It  is  with  great  hesitation  that 
we  hint  a  doubt  whether  he  is  justly  entitled  to 
the  place  usually  awarded  him  of  the  first  of  our 
landscape-painters.  In  the  production  of  grand 
and  striking  effects,  in  the  startling  projection  of 
turret  and  bastion  against  the  serrated  outline  of 
rocky  or  snowy  peaks,  he  is  unrivalled.  The  river 
wave  of  his  **  Tilbury  Port"  of  last  year,  the  silvery 
repose  of  his  moon-lit  sea,  were  perfect.  We 
began  this  sentence  with  the  intention  of  saying 
that  all  these  pictures  savour  of  the  stage,  that  they 
are  theatrical,  and  hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature 
in  her  sock  and  buskin ;  but  we  cannot  find  in  our 
heart  to  hint  a  fault  in  what  has  given  so  much 
delight,  and  can  only  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  his 
genius. 

How  delightfully  the  retiring  sunlight  and  the 
silvery  rays  of  the  crescent  moon  contend  for 
mastery  in  147,  "  The  Evening  Hour  P  How  per- 
fect the  middle  distance — the  farm-house  to  the 
left,  with  the  trees  round  it — the  light  glowing 
behind  the  stile  and  figures  to  the  right  I  There 
is  a  metallic  look  in  the  water  which  is  offensive, 
and,  as  well  as  the  exaggerated  redness  of  the  sun 
in  416,  ^'Over  the  Sands,"  is  a  departure  from 
Mr.  Oreswick's  fidelity  to  his  great  mistress — 
Nature.  Mr.  Lee's  heart  is  proof  against  all  mere* 
tricious  attractions :  he  woos  Nature  in  her  purest 
and  simplest  dress,  and  is  one  of  her  most  favoured 
lovers ;  she  meets  him  in  shady  glens,  such  as  that 
in  which  Mr.  Hollins  has  painted  him  in  214,  and 
lures  him  away  from  the  trout-stream,  to  spend  his 
"Morning  in  the  Meadows"  with  Mr.  Sidney 
Oooper,  and  to  rest  in  the  same  good  company 
under  that  glorious  tree  in  the  **  Summer  Even^ 
ing'*  (610).  What  distances  are  those  in  both 
these  delightful  pictures  1  How  true  to  calm, 
peaceful,  Siglish  scenery  I  We  wish  Mr.  Sidney 
Cooper  would  give  us  greater  variety  in  his  cattle 
— ^they  are  perfect  Ouyp  and  Paul  Potter  never 
did  anything  better.  But  it  is  toujour sjperdrix. 
Self-repetition  is  the  bane  of  genius.  "  Faugh-a- 
ballagh  "  is  its  watchword. 

Foiigiet  the  steps  already  trod. 
And  onward  urge  thy  way» 

is  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  version  of  the  motto 
of  the  fighting  88th.  Mr.  Sidney  Cooper  appears 
to  agree  widi  a  worthy  drover  with  whom,  after 
many  libations  of  whiskey,  we  once  entered  into 
a  discussion  on  the  merits  of  various  breeds  of 
cattle,  which  he  closed  authoritatively  with  these 
words :  "  Ye  may  talk  through  yon  cloud,  mon ; 
but  a  short  horn  will  pay  the  breeder  mair  siller 
nor  ony  ither  beast*' 

There  are  other  artists  to  whom  the  same 
admonition  is  applicable,  and  amongst  these  Mr. 
Frost  holds  the  highest  rank.    Mr.  Froot's  treat- 
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ment  of  flesh  is  essentially  different  from  Ett/s ; 
he  does  not  possess  that  marvellous  and  magic 
power  which  reproduced  on  the  canvas  the  very 
work  of  Nature's  hand,  radiant  with  health  and 
Tigour,  fresh  from  the  bath,  or  warm  and  glowing 
from,  the  dance.  Yet  the  flesh  of  Mr.  Frost  is 
wonderfully  beautiful,  and  he  draws  the  female 
figure  with  more  correctness,  grace,  and  ideality 
than  any  other  living  artist  Let  anyone  who 
doubts  this  examine  minutely  407,  ^  Wood 
Nymphs,"  especially  the  lovely  form  partially 
immersed  in  the  stream.  His  male  figures  want 
vigour.  We  miss  the  contrast  of  those  wild  dark 
yo:uth8  whose  presence  gives  such  life  to  Etty's 
'*  Origin  of  Marriage,"  and  *'  Dance  on  the  Sea- 
shore ;"  anid  all  his  faces  are  deficient  in  expres- 
sion. Mr.  F.  R.  Pickersgill  paints  with  a  freer 
hand;  hb  "  Rinaldo  destroying  the  Myrtle"  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  picture  he  has  exhibited.  Lesd 
ambitious  than  his  "  Sampson"  of  last  year,  and 
more  powerful  than  his  **  Kape  of  Proserpine,"  it 
is  full  of  grace  and  vigour.  The  mannerism  of 
coupling  a  dark  and  fair,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly, 
a  black  and  a  yellow  beauty,  should,  be  avoided ; 
and,  as  with  Mr.  Frost  all  the  faces  are  cast  in 
one  mould,  Mr.  Pickersgill  either  paints  too  ex- 
clusively from  one  model,  or  repeats  an  ideal  fixed 
in  his  own  mind. 

Sir  John  Watson  Gordon  leads  the.  van  of  the 
portrait-painters,  and  his  best  picture  this  year  is 
one  whidi  every  eye  will  recognise.  .  That  ample 
and  capacious  forehead,  those  flowing  locks  (some- 
what thinner  than  .of-  yore),  the  bright^  speaking 
eye,  the  lips  quivering  with  eloquence  and  wit» 
the 

Lion- port  and  awe-commanding  fact, 

all  proclaim  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  not  **  Christo- 
pher  in  his  shooting-jacket^"  nor  yet  **  Christopher 
under  canvas ;"  but  it  is  Professor  Wilson  in  his 
arm-chair,  and  asserting  his  right  to  take  his  ease 
therein.  The  air  of  the  head,  the  position  of  the 
hands,  and  the  whole  attitude  of  the  figure  are 
admirable.  There  is  dignity  and  repose  even  in 
the  professor*s  inseparable  oak-stick.  469,  Dr. 
Oonn<^ly,  and  76,  Sir  John  Pakenham,  are  also 
very  successful  portraits  by  the  same  artist 

Beside  the  picture  of  Professor  Wilson  hangs  a 
full-length  portrait  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  by  Mr. 
Macnee,  which  (and  it  is  high  praise  to  say  so) 
does  not  suffer  by  the  juxtaposition.  We  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  any  of  this  artist's  pictures 
before,  but  this  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  best 
portraits  in  the  Exhibition ;  and  we  augur  great 
things  of  him.  Mr.  Desanges  has  a  graceful  por- 
trait of  the  Duchess  of  Manchester.  69^  Mrs. 
Philip  Miles,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  Mr. 
Grant's  female  portraits;  and  141,  Mr.  Justice 
Erie,  is  faithful  and  more  vigorous  than  Mr.  Grant's 
pictures  of  men  usually  are.  Mr.  Boxall's  **  Gib- 
son," and  Mr.  Pickersgill's  "  WordsworUi,"  are 
food  pictures  and  likenesses.  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr. 
^atten  furnish  a  couple  of  Mayors.  Mr.  Ejiight's 
is  a  good  picture^  somewhat  too  full  of  colour,  and 
happily  the  subject  is  one  possessing  considerable 
character.     As  for  the  othei^  we  hardly  know 


whether  most  to  compassionate  'Mr.  Potter  or  Mr. 
Patten— whether  to  paint  or  to  be  painted  is  the 
most  gprievous  martyrdom.  It  is  reidly  hard  upon 
Mr.  Potter  tl^it^  in  addition  to  the  onerous  duties 
of  his  mayoralty,  which  we  do  not  doubt  he  dis- 
charges well,  he  should  be  pilloried  in  the  Academy 
and  then  sibbeted  in  the  Town-hall  of  Manchester. 

''The  Lord  Chancellor^  '(421)  keeps  a  sharp 
look-out  towards  (463)  "  His  Eminence  Cardinid 
Wiseman;"  and  (394^  "  aiieVenerable  Archdeacon 
Brooks,"  from  the  otker  side  of  the  room,  is  fully 
prepared  to  do  battle  for  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Iteformed  Church,  as  by  law  established  in  these 
realms.  This  and  523  are  vigorous  portraits  by 
Mr.  Wescott,  injured  by  the  harshness  and  opacity 
of  the  shadows. 

We  have  wandered  aw;ay  from  several  pictures 
that  well  deserved  an  earlier  notice.    Mr.  Frith's 
"  Hogarth  brought  before  the  Governor  of  Calais 
as  a  Spy"  (204)  is  a  clever  representation  of  the 
well-known  incident  in  Hogarth's  life.    The  story 
is  well  told.    The  virulent  old  clerk,  with  the  pen 
in  his  mouth  and  the  letter  in  his  hand,  determined 
to  convict  him  if  he  can ;  the  old  Frenchman  in 
the  background  asking  admission ;  ihe  sentimental 
sentinel,  with  his  love  of ''  la  gloire"  and  "  Jeanne" 
inscribed  on  his  wristband ;  Uie  stupid  old  priest, 
the  group  of  girls  behind  him — ^are  all  admi^ 
rable.    We  like  the  figure  of  Hogarth  least;  it  ia 
not  the  little  rugged,  knotty,  absent^  irascible, 
indomitable  man  of  genius  we  figure  to  ourselves. 
.    How  beautiful  is  (502)  -A  Gleaner,"  joinUy 
painted  by  Mr.  Frith  and  Mr.  Creswick  I    Mr,  £. 
M.  Ward's  (185)  «  The  Royal  Family  of  France 
in  the  Prison  of  the  Temple"  tells  its  tale  well, 
and  is  admirably  painted.    The  same  artist's  "  John 
Gilpin"  (430)  is  harsh  and  crude,  and  the  expres- 
sion caricatured.  Mr.  Cope's  **  Laurance  Saunders'* 
^381)  is  a  fine,  thoughtful  picture,  richly  and  care- 
fully painted.    The  noble  and  womanly  affliction 
of  the  wife  in  the  left-hand  compartment,  the  com- 
passionate attitude  of  the  porter's  wife  in  the  back- 
ground, the  stem  head  of  the  monk  on  the  right- 
hand,  are  the  finest  points  in  this  very  fine  picture. 
It  isy  however,  a  mistake  (hallowed,  we  own,  by 
high  authority)  to  attempt  to  teU  tbree  stories  at 
once.    Mr.  Dsnby  shows  a  truer  appreciation  of 
nature  and  less  mannerism  than  is  nis  habit  in 
(335)  *'  Winter  Sunset-a  Slide."    It  is  a  picture 
well  worth  a  minute  examination;  the  skeleton 
trees,  the  cottage  lights,  the  frosty  atmosphere,  are 
admirably  treated.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.Ehnore 
has  been  successful  in  pourtraying  Hotspur;  he 
makes  him  too  much  of  the  Tipton  Slasher,  the 
mere  bruiser,  hacker  and  hewer  of  his  fellow-men. 
Woman's  fondness  twines  itself  round  strange 
objects,  but  no   Kate  in  the  world  could  ever 
have  called  this  red  ruffian  a  ^'paraquito,"  or 
threatened  to  ''  break  his  little  finger,"  or  uttered 
that  loving  lament  over  such  a  "sweet  Harry  t" 
Mr.  Linton  has  a  view  in  Venice  worthy  of 
CuMletto.    Mr.  Ansdell  has  painted  the  wolf  in 
his  "  Shepherd's  Revenge"  with  care  and  vigour ; 
and  his  ''  Turning  the  Drove"  is  full  of  true  obser- 
vation. 
Mr.  Faed  has  some  tasteful  pictures  of  Scotch 
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peasant  life,  reminding  one  in  tone  of  "Wilkie,  bnt 
negligonUy  handled.  Care  and  industry  are  essen- 
tial to  excellence  in  this  department  of  art  Mr. 
Brocky  has  some  pictures  in  which  the  flesh  is  well 
painted.  He  has  a  good  eye  for  colour,  but  it  is 
not  recorded  in  any  account  of  their  lives  that 
Cupid  ever  kicked  up  his  heels,  made  a  summer- 
fiamt  ovelr  Psyche,  and  finished  by  sitting  plump 
down  upon  her,  and  that,  too,  whilst  she  was  fast 
asleep;  and'  in  representing  him  as  so  doing 
Mr.  Brocky  has  deviated  from  historical  truth. 

The  veteran  academician.  Ward,  has  many  pic- 
taires,  all  full  of  genius,  most  of  them  also  full  of 
midsummer  madness;  but  there  is  one  called 
''  Separation"  (158)  worthy  of  his  best  days.  It 
18  a  small  picture,  and  hangs  beneath  **  Titani%'' 
where  it  may  easily  escape  observation,  which  it 
will  well  repay.  Miss  Goodall's  **  Stepping  Stones,'' 
(166)  and  Mr.  Uwins's  «  Parasol  "*  (172)  are  in  the 
flame  neighbourhood.  What  did  Mr.  Uwins  mean 
by  painting  such  a  picture  as  "  Ulysses  anxious  to 
return  to  his  faithful  wife,"  (fee.  <&c.  ?  Is  it  recorded 
that  Ulysses  was  troubled  with  the  tooth-ache?  Or 
has  Mr.  Uwins  been  studying  in  a  dentist's  waiting- 
room  ?  93  is  a  very  lovely  face,  beautifullv  painted 
by  Mr.  Say ;  and  473  is  a  pleasing  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Fortescue,  by  Mr.  €K)oder8on.  There  are  hundreds 
of  other  pictures  which  we  want  space,  not  inclina^ 
tion,  to  notice.  We  are  more  and  more  impressed, 
every  visit  we  make  to  the  Academy,  with  the 
amount  of  genius  and  industry  which  is  there 
displayed.  There  are,  however,  two  pictures 
which  we  must  notice,  not  from  any  peculiar  merit 
of  their  own,  though  both  are  in  many  respects 
praiseworthy  productions,  but  on  accoimt  of  Uie 


exalted  (patronise  they  have  obtained.  118, 
''Amore  in  Dio,"  by  Mrs.  K  G.  Richards,  is  an 
inoffensive  Angpelica  Kauffinanish  (if  we  may  coin 
such  a  word)  production.  **  L' All^pro  and  11  Pen- 
seroso,*'  592,  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Horsley,  is  a  pictuira  of 
more  merit,  but  common-place,  and  remindiug  one 
a  good  deal  of  the  late  Mr.  Howard.  There  may 
be  reasons  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  and  entirehr 
independent  of  the  merit  of  the  pictures,  why  high 
patronage  should  be  extended  to  those  artists,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  there  are«  But  why  should  ike 
catalogue  of  the  Boyal  Academy  be  made  the 
vehicle  of  a  "  puff?"  Why  should  we  be  told 
that  these  pictures  are  '' painted  for  his  Roval 
Highness  l4ince  Albert,"  and  not  told  that  number 
nine  thousand  and  ninety*nine  was  painted  for  Hie 
Marquis  of  Steyne,  number  one  million  for  Sir 
Pitt  Crawley,  and  one  million  and  one  for  Henry 
Foker,  Esq.?  fVom  the  days  when  Georgia  the 
Third  was  blind  to  the  grace  of  Reynolds  andtho 
genius  of  Gilray,  royal  patronage  has  not  been  in 
very  high  repute  amongst  artists,  except  for  the 
substantial  fruits  which  accompany  it  If  it  is 
desirable  to  guide  those  who  have  no  eyes  of  their 
own  as  to  what  pictures  they  ought  to  admire  by 
the  weight  of  authority,  let  it  be  done  fairly 
and  for  3l,  There  are  five  hundred  men  nnknown 
to  fttme,  the  name  of  any  one  of  whom  appended 
as  the  purchaser  of  a  picture  would  be  more  gra- 
tifying  to  the  pride  of  an  ambitious  and  enthu- 
siastic artist  than  that  of  the  illustrious  Prince 
whose  patronage  is  exclusively  paraded  in  the  cata- 
logue. The  rooms  of  the  Academy  should  be  an 
arena  for  the  free  manly  strugj^  of  genius,  not 
an  office  for  puffery  and  flunkeyism. 
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Poems,  Legendary  and  Sutarieal,  Bv  Edwi^bd 
A.  Fbbbmait,  mA.,  and  the  Rev.  Gxobob  W. 
Cox,  S.C.L.  London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green 
and  Longmans.    1850. 

That  the  lyres  of  our  minstrels  twain  give  forth 
right  tuneful  melody  will  be  readily  conceded  by 
the  most  casual  and  careless  of  their  readers*  But 
to  be  reader  casual  or  careless  is  not  ours.  It 
behoves  us  in  our  critical  capacity  to  be  exceeding 
wary  how  we  suffer  ourselves  to  remain  deaf  to 
notes  ftlse,  harsh,  or  jarring,  because  the  general 
effect  of  the  instrument  that  produces  them  may 
be  to  soothe  and  beguile  the  ear. 
'  The  present  poems  are  ushered  in  by  a  most 
wordy  and  difiuse  vre&ce,  whose  object  appears  to 
he,  firstly,  to  plead  in  excuse  for  the  use  of  the 
ballad  form  of  eonipontion,  and,  secondly,  to  de- 
monstrate how  exceeding  difficult  it  is  to  adopt 
such  form  without  *'exercisinff  a  merdy  imitative 
ftcnlty.'*  That  our  authors  have  been  unable  to 
cope  with  such  difficulty  is,  as  we  will  presently 
shoWy  glaringly  apparent  throughout  a  large  por- 
tion ottheir poems.    That  the  ballad  possesses  a 


peculiar  fascination  above  other  poetical  styles 
cannot  be  questioned.  Whilst  yet  m  the  nursery 
ballads  formed  our  first  introduction  to  noetry,  and 
for  baUads  shall  we  ever  retain  our  early  predilec- 
tion. Who  amongst  us  has  not  perpetrated  in  his 
day  a  score  or  so  of  poetical  absiurdities  in  this  pet 
metre  ?  Than  ballaa- writing  what  can.  be  easier  ? 
Such  we  know  to  be  the  general  opinion ;  and  a 
most  fallacious  and  erroneous  one  it  is.  To  attain 
a  respectable  degree  of  proficiency  in  this  style  of 
composition  reqmres  a  master  of  his  art.  The  best 
specimen  we  possess  in  the  present  day  has  cer- 
tainly been  furnished  by  our  friend  Bongaultier 
(Mr.  Aytoun  will  not  accuse  us  of  passing  him  over 
without  due  respect) ;  and  much  as  we  admire  the 
ballads  of  Mr.  Maoralay,  and  well  as  he  has  ad** 
hered  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  that  mode  of  ver- 
sification, still  even  he  is  occasionally  guilty  of 
mannerism^  evidenced,  if  we  may  so  express  our- 
selves, by  a  certain  straining  after  simplidty. 
Now,  despite  their  elaborate  treatise  on  ballad- 
poetry,  we  do  not  think  our  authors  have  been 
suocesdbl    in    their    attempt   at    its    execution. 
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Although  hunting  in  conpleSy  they  have  too  <^ten 
missed  the  true  scent.  Their  lines  are  smooth, 
their  rhythm  pleasing  and  harmonious ;  but  in  the 
oonstruction  ot  their  poems  they  have  lost  sight  of 
the  leadinfir  features  of  the  baUad — simplicity  and 
brevity.  Of  these  flagrant  omissions  the  "  Songs 
of  Greece/'  although  abounding  in  beautiful  pas- 
sages, afford  a  most  striking  pro<^.  Neither  do 
we  think  that  the  poets  have  sought  to  form  or 
amend  their  style  by  the  study  of  the  old  Spanish 
ballads;  in  fact,  it  appears  to  us  that  they  are 
ignorant  of  their  very  existenoe,  else  thev  would 
maeij  have  paused  ere  they  retrod  such  well- 
trodden  ground. 

We  can  adduoe  no  stroi^ger  proof  of  our  authors' 
shortcomings  as  regards  baUad-writing  than  by  oon- 
trastinff  some  passages  from  their  "Songs  oi  the 
MoorisQ  Wars"  wiSi  parallel  lines  in  the  original 
Spanish.  Granada  has  fidlen,  and  her  Sovereign 
is  made  thus  to  demean  and  lament  himself  by  our 
poets. 

**  Sick  of  sold  and  lad  of  hearty 
Fain  would  I  far  benoe  depart-— 
Though  I  bear  a  hidden  woe 
With  me,  wberesoe'er  I  go.* 
«  •  • 

Oleaming  fiaahed  from  Muxa'a  eye 
Burning  acorn  and  anger  bigl^ 
Ai  be  painted  all  the  woe 
They  abould  auffer  from  the  foe  ; 

ShoBta  of  hate,  and  tearing  pain. 
Wanton  gibe  and  wild  disdain- 
Galling  fetters,  durance  vile, 
Luring  lie  and  deadly  wile— 
•  •  • 

<'But  I  shall  not  see  the  day 

When  our  name  shall  pass  away ; 
Recreant  heart  and  peijnred  hand— 
These  may  dwell  within  the  land." 

Now,  this  is  all  veir  fine  writing;  but,  to  our 

thinking,  there  is  a  little  too  much  swagger  about 

the  vanquished  prince.     Surely  such  of  our  readers 

as  are  familiar  with  the  old  (>»tilian  will  be  more 

inclined  to  sympathise  with  a  fallen  hero  who  thus 

describes  his  hapless  plight  :— 

Rey  que  tal  corona  pierde 
No  se  tiene  de  acatar» 
Ni  cabalgar  en  caballo^ 
Ni  hablar  dt  pdear, 
Mas  d6  no  lo  vean  las  genten 
Su  vida  en  Uanto  acabar. 

So,  again,  our  authors  make  his   mother   (it 

should  be  wife)  add  insult  to  injury,  by  reriling  the 

last  Moorish  iLing  in  good  set  terms  to  the  tune  of 

a  dozen  stanzas  of  eight  lines  each,  whereof  one 

will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose* 

But  my  words  are  idly  spoken  ; 

'Tis  too  late  to  heed  them  now. 
For  the  crown  thy  mighty  sires  hare  worn 

No  long«lb  decks  thy  brow. 
Thy  life  hath  been  a  dream — ^the  speB 

Was  on  thee  night  and  day  ; 
Thou  hast  waked  thee  but  in  time  to  see 

Thine  empire  pass  away. 

The  following  eight  lines  contain  the  sum  total 

of  the  recanvenoiones  (rebukes)  of  the  indignant 
queen: — 

O  desFentuiado  Rey, 
Que  hace  tal  poquedad. 
Que  A  OranadA  dejar  puede, 
Y  no  se  quiere  ahorcar  I 


Por  el  bien  que  te  deseo, 
Yo,  Rey,  te  quiero  matar, 
Que  quien  tal  reino  ha  dejado 
Poco  es  la  vida  dcjar. 

We  had  marked  out  sundry  other  parallel  paff* 
sages,  but  want  of  space  compds  us  to  omit  them  ; 
those  which  we  have  given  prove  that  in  these 
instances  at  least  our  poets  cannot  be  charged  with 
imitation.  Such  is  not,  however,  the  case  when 
we  turn  to  the  "  Sonss  of  the  Conquest ;"  for  we 
afHrm,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  had  not 
the  authors,  clerical  and  lay,  been  previously  ao- 
mxainted  with  Macaulay's  spirited  "  Battle  of  Ivry," 
tne  ^  Field  of  Hastings"  would  never  have  appeared 
in  its  present  form,  and  the  same  approximation 
"to  st^e,"  &c.  fsee  pre&ce),  is  observable  through- 
out the  whole  or  these  "  Songs.'* 

But  we  will  turn  from  the  further  consideration 
of  these  florid  and  inflated  attempts  to  ape  the 
ancient  ballad,  so  little  calculated  to  raise  their 
authors  above  mediocrity.  Far  more  gratifying  is 
it  to  us  to  congratulate  Mr.  Cox  on  having  in 
his  most  pleasing  poem,  the  *' EecoUections  of 
Childhood,^'  emancipated  himself  from  trammek 
which  sat  but  ill  upon  him,  and  given  free  scope  to 
his  poetic  genius.  One  such  poem  as  this  is  worth 
a  fotio  of  <&eary  excavations  from  mines  long  since 
worked  out;  and  we  trust  that  Mr.  Cox,  will 
henceforth  seek  within  his  own  resources  the  mate- 
rial for  that  fame  which  cannot  fail  to  reward 
powers  such  as  he  so  eminently  possesses.  "We  wiH 
for  the  present  take  leave  of  him  and  his  oo-adyu- 
tor ;  but  we  cannot  close  our  notice  of  their  works 
without  subjoining  a  few  stanzas  from  the  poem  of 
which  we  have  expressed  ourselves  so  highly. 

Why  love  I  so  the  mountains  as  they  rise 
With  snow-capped  summits,  which  the  eyening  light 
Most  fondly  tinges  with  a  thousand  dyes  ? 
Why  ever  pass  before  my  fancied  sight 
The  raried  valley  and  the  beetling  height 
And  foaming  waters?     Why  so  ofte^i  wander 
My  thoughts  through  scenes  so  joyous  and  so  bright^ 
Wliich  to  my  seeming,  as  on  them  I  ponder. 
In  childhood's  glory  bathed  repose  so  sweetly  yonder  ^ 

For  scarce  I  deem  would  there  my  visions  roam 
So  oft,  if  'twere  not  that  they  sought  again 
The  glowing  scenes  of  childhood's  early  home  : 
Ah !  strange  (amid  the  changeful  joy  and  pain. 
Which,  like  the  shadows  sweeping  o'er  a  plain. 
Checker  our  onward  journey  through  this  scene 
Of  labour  tempest- tossed  upon  the  main). 
Most  strange  it  seems  to  pierce  the  mists  between 
And  think  what  we  are  now  and  what  we  once  have  been. 

If  not  for  us  in  childhood's  cardess  day 
'Mid  scenes  unvaried  rose  each  morning  sun. 
And  one  like  to  another  passed  away. 
Leaving  no  memory  when  its  course  was  nu^— • 
If  not  all  feebly  was  our  life  begun 
'Mid  sights  that  clog  and  dull  the  torpid  soul — 
Ob,  often,  ere  this  earthly  strife  be  done. 
Our  thoughts  a  moment  breaking  from  control. 
Will  watch  again  the  stream  of  childhood  onward  rolL 

Thus,  as  the  thoughts  of  early  hours  return. 
Would  I  record  them  in  my  fitful  strain : 
For  stars  that  with  uncertain  glances  bum. 
And  thoughts  that  scarce  one  moment  long  remain^ 
If  of  them  yet  a  sign  we  would  retain. 
Must,  as  they  rise  before  us,  each  receive 
Their  hasty  chronicling,  and  thus  again, 
While  o*er  lost  hours  of  happiness  we  grieve. 
May  re-awakened  joy  our  throbbing  bosom  heave. 
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{Jaleb  Field,  A  Tale  of  the  Pitritane.  By  the 
Anthor  of  "  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Mar^- 
ret  Maitland, "  '* Merkland, ".  &c.  London: 
Colbum  and  Go,    1851. 

We  cannot  forbear  sarmising  that  our  gifted 
sathoreBS  has  placed  the  gist  of  this  last  production 
f£  her  fertile  pen  in  the  prologue  rather  than  in 
the  pieee.  A  lengthy  praaoe  is  devoted  to  an  un- 
qpahfied  ealogimn  oi  those  grim  and  gaunt  men  of 
<}od  who  played  so  fearful  a  part  in  the  most 
troubbus  days  of  England's  history.  We  own  that 
we  cannot  share  in  her  admiration  of  that  large 
body  of  sectarians  known  to  us  under  the  compre- 
hensiTe  term  of  Puritans.  We  are  disposed  to  be 
somewhat  chary  of  our  sympathy  towards  men 
whose  hands  were  ever  more  eagerly  raised  to  ban 
than  bless,  who  culled  their  doctrines  and  selected 
their  texts  from  the  harsher  pages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  better  loved  to  quote  the'  ^*  smite 
them  hip  and  thigh"  than  to  foUow  or  dwell  upon 
the  kindlier  and  more  blessed  precepts  of  love, 
charity,  and  forbearance  inculcated  by  the  purer 
portion  of  Holy  Writ.  Some  years  ago,  Mr. 
Carlyle  exercised  his  vigorous  pen  in  their  behalf; 
but,  as  we  think,  failed  in  his  advocacy.  To  one  of 
his  frame  of  mind  we  can  readily  believe  that  the 
history  of  the  stem  old  Covenanter  possessed  a  sin- 
gular fiisdnation — ^a  &scination  so  strong  as  to 
blind  him  entirely  to  the  many,  very  many,  defects 
in  the  character  of  his  favourite  hero,  the  Grreat 
Protector. 

However,  to  the  tale  he&xe  us.  We  had  occasion, 
in  a  recent  notice  of  another  of  the  authoress's 
works,  to  allude  to  her  predilection  for  the  Scottish 
form  of  worship,  so  manifest  throughout  her  pages. 
It  appears  that  she  then  was  but  stretching  her  hand 
out  of  the  window ;  ^in  her  present  tale  she  has 
boldly  ventured  the  whole  of  her  person.  Her 
story  turns  on  the  adherence  to  their  own  peculiar 
tenets  of  those  unhappy  ministers  who  disdained  to 
do  violence  to  their  consciences  by  conforming  to 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  somewhat  ungraciously  and 
nngrate&Hy  forced  upon  the  nation  in  the  earlier 
days  of  Charles  II.'s  feestoration.  Without  pausing 
to  inquire  whether  this  zealous  and  uncompromising 
band  of  Nonconformists  were  in  truth  capable  H 
such  mighty  self-sacrifice  and  devotion,  as  narrated 
by  their  enthusiastic  admirer,  we  will  not  withhold 
fiom  them  the  meed  of  praise  due  to  conduct  so 
noble,  conscientious,  and  well  deserved ;  but  we  must 
take  the  liberty  to  observe  that  the  English  Non- 
conformists differed  from  their  Scottish  brethren 
m  many  important  respects,  and  that  such  difference 
was  much  in  favour  of  thd  former. 

Of  story  or  plot  this  tale  is  perfectly  innocent. 
The  Plague  rages  in  London,  and  a  Noncon- 
formist minister  and  heroic  daughter  quit  their  safe 
and  salubrious  retreat  in  Cumberlsmd  to  preach  to 
the  survivors  and  pray  by  the  sick  in  umson  with 
others  of  their  persecuted  remnant.  As  in  "  Merk- 
land,'*  so  here,  we  have  a  sort  of  ex  poet  facto 
plot  that  occurred  before  the  commencement  of  the 
tale,  such  as  it  is,  and  is  painfully  concluded  in  the 
latter  pages.  We  forbear  to  give  the  slightest 
Bketeh  of  such  plot»  as  there  would  literally  remain 
nothing  to  reward  the  readers'  attention,  as  they 


occupy  themselves  with  the  meagre  story  that  has 
much  ado  to  struggle  on  to  the  end  of  the  one 
small  volume  which  contains  it. 

There  is  much  of  power  and  talent  displayed  in 
the  various  descriptive  scenes;  but,  at  the  sam& 
timO)  there  is  very  much  to  reprehend  in  the  lan- 
guage placed  in  the  mouths  of  the  suffering  minis- 
ters. We  can  hardly  believe  that  men  so  earnest 
and  so  practical  in  their  piety  should  have  been 
addicted  to  so  exuberant  a  display  of  such  piety  in 
their  communings  with  their  fellows.  The  authoress 
has  decidedly  overdrawn  their  characters.  We  fear 
that,  popular  as  she  deservedly  is,  her  popularity 
will  be  nowise  enhanced  by  *'  Caleb  Field.'' 

We  subjoin  one  extract  as  a  stiiking  snecimen  of 
the  style  which  pervades  the  whole  worx — a  style 
always  to  be  condemned,  never  more  than  when 
encountered  in  a  work  professing  to  be  a  tale : — 

''Thinkest  thou  I  hold  it  light,  maiden?"  was  the- 
answer.  "  Now  God  forbid ;  yea,  I  coDsider  well  it  is  a 
wondroQS  gladness  to  live  under  this  sunshine  of  the  Lord. 
But  see  you,  Mistress  Edith,  yonder  sun,  that  the  eyes  of 
our  humanity  may  not  look  upon  for  the  glory  of  his 
brightness,  hath  all  his  magnifioence  gathered  yonder, 
albeit  he  doth  part  it  into  such  rays  as  we  can  bear :  and 
80  doth  our  Holy  One  reserve  His  exceeding  glory  for 
yonder  fair  countiy,  where  He  is  for  ever ;  and  surely  it 
»  better  to  be  with  Him,  and  lawful^  to  desire  it,  for  I 
have  accomplished  my  warfare^  and  methinks  the  voice  o£ 
His  summons  is  in  mme  ear  already." 

"But  were  it  not  well  to  take  rest,"  said  Edith,  "anci 
wise,  good  sir,  for  thine  own  sake,  and  the  people's  ?"    ' 

"  Rest  ?•— ay,  beyond  the  river,  but  not  on  this  mortal 
side.  Rest,  maiden,  rest !  ye  do  hear  of  nought  else  in 
this  caroal  time ;  but  I  tell  thee  God's  servante  have  all  to 
do  but  rest;  their  rest  remaineth  for  them  where  no  maa 
shall  break  its  peace.  Rememberest  thou  that  when  the 
shadows  of  this  day  of  storms  be  folly  overpast,  they  will 
drive  the  brethren  hence  into  silence,  and  that  this  only  i» 
our  working-time  ?  Ah !  I  pray  the  Lord  for  the  brethren, 
that  he  be  a  guide  unto  them  ;  that  He  compass  them  about 
for  ever,  as  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem^ 
Rest,  saidst  thou  T — yea,  I  have  nearly  gotten  to  the  rest. 
The  Lord's  arrow  was  in  mine  heart  long  ago,  before  this, 
city  was  stricken ;  and  you  see  the  mercy  of  the  Mighty 
One,  who  has  lengthened  out  my  feeble  thread,  that  I,  with 
death  stealing  over  my  heart,  should  preach  to  the  multi-p 
tudes  who  have  been  hurried  before  me  over  the  stream^ 
Who  can  know  him  ?— who  can  fathom  the  loving-kindncss: 
of  the  Lord  ?" 

Hypkena,  and  other  JPqeme.    By  John  Williaic 
Flbtchsb.    London:  Pickering.    1851. 

That  Mr.  Fletcher  is  a  very  young  man,  and  that 
the  present  poems  have  been  "culled"  by  his  muse 
« in  this  her  early  flight,"  needed  no  admissions  of 
his  to  render  manifest.  That  he  is  possessed  of  a 
promising  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  art  he  baa 
chosen  will  be  readily  oonoeded  by  his  readers^ 
But  equfdly  manifest  are  the  numerous  faults  for 
which  his  muse,  in  the  early  flights  aforesaid,  and 
his  tender  youth,  alike  share  the  responsibility. 
The  plot,  tale,  story,  whatever  he  choose  to  tena 
it,  of  his  "Tryphena,**  the  consumptive  she  and 
the  ditto  he,  if  conceived  by  a  school-girl  in  her 
early  teens,  would  have  been  eagerly  disclaimed 
by  her  ere  she  had  entered  on  her  fourth  lustrum- 
But  we  must  not  be  over  harsh.  Deficiency  of 
interest  in  the  narrative  is  amply  compensated  by 
the  skill,  or  rather  agility,  of  versification,  and 
extreme  power  of  imitative  aptitude^  if  we  may  so 
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express  ourael  vee.  In  '*  TryjAena**  our  poet  selects 
**  Don  Juan"  as  his  model ;  and  had  be  not  conde- 
scended to  the  mere  copyist,  we  should  have 
accorded  him  the  full  praise  of  being  a  re-producer 
alike  of  the  style  and  sentiment  which  have  attracted 
his  admiration;  but  what  can  we  say  when  we 
come  to  such  aheer  veirbal  rifadmento  as  the 
following? — 

Then  there  were  sUrtiDg  tean  and  faces  pale^ 
And  shrieks  of  woe  and  accents  of  de8]Nur ; 

The  stoutest  heart  now  felt  its  courage  quail. 
The  strongest  nenres,  that  had  been  used  to  bear 

All  toils  und  dangers,  found  their  strength  to  fail ; 
And  every  countenance  was  seen  to  wear 

A  wild  unearthly  look  i  for  you  might  trace 

Uorrbr  and  rayless  gloom  on  every  face. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Some  tore  their  hair  and  howled,  and  cursed  their  fate, 
And  flung  themselTes  in  madness  overboard ; 

Some  trembling  and  half- dead  with  terror  sate. 
While  round  the  ship  the  sweeping  sui^gea  roared  ; . 

And  some  with  calmness  forced  and  wild  did  wait 
Their  coming  doom  j  it  came-~the  waters  poured 

Upon  the  vessel,  and  she  sank  with  all 

Her  crew.    Oh,  loud  and  fearful  was  the  call ! 

•  Again,  we  have  three  stanzas  of  **  'Tis  sweet  *' 
tjiis  and  "*Tis  sweet"  that,  until  we  envy  the 
cloyed  condition  of  the  fly  in  the  honey-pot  But 
it  wer^e  unfair  did  we  not  make  amends  by  direct- 
ing attention  to  stansas  free  from  the  charge  of 
being  mere  copies  of  a  great  original.  Take  the 
following,  for  instance — enter  Tryphena : — 

Oh,  she  was  fair,  fair  as  the  morning  star, 
Fiir  as  a  dew-drop,  fair  as  flowers  of  Spring, 

Fair  as  the  beams  of  sunset,  fairer  far 

Than  aught  this  earth  can  yield ;  she  was  a  thing 

Of  light  and  loveliness ;  seen  from  afiir 
You'd  say  she  was  an  angel,  she  did  fling 

A  halo  round  her,  captivating  $31 

Who  came  within  her  sphere,  both  great  and  small. 

•  •  •  •  • 

She  lived  to  conquer,  and  to  keep  in  chains 

Those  whom  she  conquered ;  she  was  proud  to  know 

Her  beauty's  power,  proud  of  the  very  pains 
Inflicted  on  her  helpless  captives :  though 

Sheshowered  down  looks  and  smiles,  which  served  as  rains 
Unto  these  thirsty  souls,  and  was  not  slow 
.  To  lure  and  promise ;  they  got  naught  above 

A  glance,  a  smile,  a  ribbon,  or  a  glove. 

The  remaining  poems  in  this  collection,  which 
M  certainly  not  unworthy  our  readers'  attention, 
are  diaracterised  less  by  any  striking  poetical 
powers  than  by  the  strong  devotional  feelings  which 
penritde  them.  We  recommend  Mr.  Fletcher, 
when  next  he  takes  his  harp  in  hand,  to  strike  a 
8K>TPi/ewhat.  livelier  strain — we  are  convinced  such  is 
more  congenial  to  his  muse ;  and  when  again  she 
goes  '' culling  flowers  in  her  flight^''  she  will  be 
g]«4.  to  have  her  bouquet  display  brighter  •  and 
more  variegated  hues. 

Miu'grave,  a  Story  ofCHlsland  Spa;  and  other 
:I!ales,  By  Mrs.  Gobbok.  2  vds.  •  London: 
Hope  and  Co.,  Great  Marlborough^street.    1851. 

PussrisMhas  had  its  hour;  of  Papistry  the  less 
we  say  the  better ;  a  reaction  is  taking  ^aoe,  and, 
stnmge  to  tell,  its  effects  are  peroeptiUe  even  in 
our  works  of  fiction.  Puritanism,  prim  and  pru- 
4lisfa,  is  the  order  of  the  day;  the  Hosa  S^itifdas, 
as  times  go,  conceal  their  once  flowing  locks  beneaUi 


a  female  modification  of  the  ^teeple-fiishioned  head- 
coverings  of  Hold-fast-by-the-faith  or  Strong-i'the- 
lung-Snuffletext.  •  The  tunic,  so  graceful  and  so 
classical,  of  Minerva,  has  dwindled  down  to  the 
scanty  dimensions  of  the  unsightly  russet.  The 
pen  that  erst  revealed  to  our  admiring  saze  the 
mysteries  of  the  boudoir,  or  the  sufranng  and 
sorrow  of  some  fiur  votary  of  Almadu,  now  leads 
us  over  barren  heath  and  rugged  mountain-pass  to 
the  Patmos  of  some  proud-to-be-persecuted  Non- 
conformist, or  bids  us  be  stunned  by  the  raving  and 
rhapsodical  outpourings. of  crop-eared  Covenanter. 
Verily  groan  we  in  spuit  as,  one  by  one,  are  they 
grouped  on  the  table  before  us,  these  dreary  out* 
pourings  of  the  tabemade.  We  have  recorded  on 
numerous  occasions  our  opinion  as  to  the  taste  that 
can  select  such  subjects  as  fitting  groundwork  for 
works  purporting  to  be  novel  or  romance.  -  We 
have  expressed,  and  will  omit  no  opportunity  to 
express,  our  unmitigated  aversion  for  this  too  pre- 
valent fo^ion  of  dulying  with  holy  text,  of  turn- 
ing faith,  piety,  religion  itself  into  burlesque  by  the 
language,  fanatical  to  blasphemy,  too  oflen  ascribed 
to  the  dramoHs  personm  of  this  novel  species  of 
mysteries*   . 

The  tales  before  us,  it  is  but  justice  to  observe, 
are  rather  tinged  than  tainted  with  the  prevalent 
vice.  Mrs.  Gordon  eminently  belongs  to  that 
stricken  and  foriorn  dass  who  love 

To  poll  tbe  tbom  their  brows  to  braid. 
And  preiB  the  rue  for  wine. 

A  petticoated  Lamartine — 

L'amertume  est  son  miel,  la  tristesse  est  sa  jole. 

Her  decks  are  strewn  with  the  dead  aiid  dying, 
her  volumea  reek  of  the  charnel-house.  The  very 
power  of  her  style  produces  pain  in  her  readers. 
Her  descriptive  and  delineative  skill  is  of  a  high 
order;  but  she  rather  loves  to  exercise  them  on 
some  ^'  small,  solitary  churchyard  on  a  green  hill 
beside  the  sea,**  to  painting  scenes  that  would  com- 
pel her  to  dip  her  brush  in  livelier  hues.  Her 
volumes  contain  several  stories  whose  plot  is  of  the 
most  common-place  order,  whilst  her  genius  is  such 
as  will  render  it  advisable  for  our  fsiir  readers  to 
have  their  cambric  within  easy  reach.  Mrs.  Gordon 
delights  in  the  marvellous  and  supernatural ;  and 
we  cannot  better  close  our  present  notice  of  her 
works  than  ^  by  extracting  one  of  her  best  ghost- 
stories.  It  occurs  in  "  A  li^nd  of  an  old  House  ;** 
and  we  must  premise  that  the  apparition  was,  whilst 
in  the  flesh,  one  of  "  the  persecuted  remnant,*'  and 
who  perished  in  a  snow-drift  whilst  absent  oh  the 
duties  of  his  pious  calling.  • 

At  last  ahe  turned,  and  bef^n  to  re-ascend  the  tnrfen 
tralk  towards  the'  hx>ii8^,'  when  ahe  was  etartled'to  perceive 
a  figure,  tfaefi{^re^  of  a  man,  standing  ftdl  before  her  and 
close  beside  the  sun-dial.  Her  heart  leapt  to  her  threat ; 
but  making  an  effoit  oVer  herself,  ^he  boliPy  advanced  a 
(tw  paces,  supposing  it  to  be  her  old  servant,  whom  some 
unexpected  reason  had  Induced  to  sl^ek  her  si  that  unusual 
hour.  She  was  now  near  enough  to  distinguish  the  |>er* 
son  clearly  in^he  bright  moonlight. '  The  face,  (the  fornix 
were  before  her,  distinct  as  when  they  parted  laat.  They 
were  those  of  her  lost  and  lamented  friend!  It  was  him- 
self who  stood  in  her  path.  She  was  close  to  him.  '  His 
eyes  were  filed  upon  h^ir  fabe. 

A  pang,  a  thrill  of  terror  nnntterabler^hat  maddening 
terror  to  which  o6' human  fear  pressehts  a  parallel,  darted 
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throngh  ber  at  the  apparition.  Claspiog  her  handB  over 
her  eyes  with  a  stifled  shriek,  she  turned,  fled  down  the 
path  and  round  hy  the  opposite  side  of  the  ipurden  with 
the  speed  of  lightning ;  never  stopping  till  she  reached 
and  darted  through  the  open  door. 

Nor  did  she  pause  to  close  it,  not  daring  to  turn  hack 
or  fflance  behind  her.  She  caught  up  the  candle  from  the 
table,  hastily  crossed  the  room,  opened  the  door,'  and  ad- 
Tanced  a  step  into  the  passage. 

llwre  be  stood  again,  full  in  ber  path.  •  She  could  not 
go  on  without  passing  close  to  him.  There  was  no  delu- 
sion. Never  had  she  seen  Mr.  Menteith  more  plainly  in 
ber  life  than  she  beheld  him  now.  He  looked  as  he  had 
done  on  the  mominflf  o^  thtir  last  parting,  with  his  mild, 
benevolent  eyes  full  on  her  face;  his  reverend  counte- 
nance, long  white  hair,  and  holy,  apostolic  aspect,  all  as 
diattnct  and  life-like  in  her  sight,  as  if  the  grave  had  given 
up  its  dead. 

Bnt  that  aspect,  so  loved  in  life,  conveyed  no  emotion 
tare  that  of  horror  to  the  panic-stricken  woman,  thus 
placed,  fiue  to  ftice,  in  the  lonely  night,  with  a.  tenant  of 
that  awful,  unseen  world,  whose  near  approach  it  would 
aeem  that  our  human  organisation  is  scarcely  fitted  to  en- 
dure. Hastily  retreating  into  the  room  she  had  just  quitted, 
she  flung  to  the  door,  tottered  rather  than  walked  to  the 
settee  by  the  fire-place,  and  sank  down  upon  it  in  a  swoon. 

This  did  not  long  continue.  The  fresh,  cool  air  from 
the  open  garden-door  in  a. few  minutes  revived  her;  and 
jrressing  her  hands  upon  her  glazed  and  swimming  eyes, 
she  lay  in  the  confodon  of  ideas  attendant  upon  the 
return  of  consciousness,  endeavouring  to  recal  what  it  was 
that  had  so  moved  her. 

Then,  as  the  terrible  recollection  awoke,  she  started  up, 
resolved  at  all  hazards  to  make  her  way  to  the  room,  at 
the  eztremitr  of  the  house,  occupied  by  her  maid-servants, 
and  arouse  them ;  for  she  felt  as  if,  without  some  human 
voice,  some  human  presence  near  her,  her  very  reason 
must  give  way.  She  started  up,  but  again  sank  backwards 
with  a  shuddering  groan ;  for  there  again,  straight  before 
her,  within  three  paces  of  her  couch,  she  beheld  the  same 
^parition,  his  eyes  bent  upon  her  with  a  look  of  inex- 
pressible sadness  and  solemnity,  but  ^ent  and  motionless 
aa  ever. 

Shivering,  shaking  firom  head  to  foot^  her  very  heart 
collapsing  beneath  the  unimaginable  agony  of  supernatural 
terror,  her  hands  pressed  into  her  eyes,  she  sat  for  a  few 
seconds ;  an  sge,  as  thev  seemed  to  her,  of  mortal  appre- 
hension. Then  again,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  she  removed 
ber  hands,  and  looked  op.  He  was  soil  there ;  and  the 
reiy  extremity  of  her  fear  gave  her  the  courage  toi  address 
Mm. 

^  In  the  name  of  God  *"  she  asked,  in  a  hoarse,  faint, 
dinddering  voice,  "why  are  you  bese?  Why  have  you 
oome  to  me  ?" 

Then  he  opened  his  Kps  and  answered  her,  in  a  low, 
strange  tone,  as  if  of  a  voice  from  some  far  distant  region 
^-more  like  the  echo  of  a  sound  than  the  sound  itself* 
And  yet  it  was  kU  voice,  too. 

''My  friend,  why  did  you  not  speak  to  me  sooner? 
Yoor  grief  has  disturbed  mv  rest,  and  brought  me  back. 
I  beard  yon  calling  me,  and  I  have  come*  But  do  not 
dread  me^  I  hare  to  comfort  you.  You  must  not  yield  to 
fiuthless  fears  for  the  well-doing  of  your  son.  He  who  saw 
fit  to  take  me  away  is  able  to  raise  up  other  friends  to 
goide  his  youth,  and  he  will  do  so  in  his  own  good  time  ; 
nor  must  you  sin  agunst  him  by  murmuring  that  he,  in 
fain  lo^  and  wisdom,  has  recalled  what  he  gave.  You 
mnal  dry  your  lean^  which  trouUe  me  where  I  am  now, 
nnd  which  are  an  offimoe  unto  bun  Who  bat  promised  to 
be  the  fiitber  of  the  fatherless,  and  the  husband  o£  the 
widow.  Give  yourself  up  to  his  guidance.  Resign  your 
will  to  his,  and  he  will  make  your  dark  path  light.  Be 
comforted,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  constant  in  my  prayers 
for  you  and  yours,  in  the  place  where  I  abide.  We  are 
only  parted  in  the  body,  and  that  but  for  a  little  while.. 
Nov  yon  most  rise  and  follow  me,,  for  mr  time  is  nearly 
out,  and  I  have  somewhat  still  to  tell  you.'^ 

He  passed  on,  as  he  spokc^  towards  the  glass  door,  with 
a  strange  gliding  motipa,  as  she  afterwards  described  it, 
not  like  F«I)u<«<  ^^  -mv,  and^-her  knees  knocking 
togf||iCr«  ber  biead  swimming  i^und— attempted  to  follow. 


He  went  out  at  the  open  door,  and  by  the  time  she  had 
reached  it,  she  beheld  him  where  he  first  had  met  her 
sight,  standing  by  the  sun-dial.  He  raised  his  hand  and 
beckoned  to  her ;  but  overstrained  nature  here  gave  way,- 
and  she  fell  upon  tlie  floor  in  another  death-like  swoon.     > 


Life  ofJEdioard  BcUnes,  late  M.P.Jbr  the  Borough 
of  Leeds,  By  his  Son,  Edwjlbd  Bjlines.  Lon* 
don:  LoDgmans.    Leeds:  Newsome.    1861.' 

We  not  unfreqaently  bbserve.  that  men  are  the 
least  adequate  judges  of  the  path  it  behoves  them 
to  adopt  in  their  course  towards  the  great  hi^way 
whose  terminus  is  success.  The  strength  of  their 
natural,  the  extent  of  their  acquired  powers  hut 
augment  the  difficulty  of  judicious  selection  among 
the  many  roads  that  stretch  before  the  man  of 
energy  and  ambition.  Td  brille  em  seeond  Ueu 
qui  s*S€lipge  au  premier  ;  and  many  a  name  worthy 
of  record  has  been  lost,  simply  because  its  owner 
failed  to  recognise  his  proper  niche  hi  Fame's 
temple.  Hence  arises  much  that  we  hear  of  ruined 
hopes  and  blighted  prospects.  In  the  depth  of  the 
sympathy  we  feel  fbr  those  whose  undoubted  talents 
and  undaunted  energy  have  yet  left  them  far  behind 
less  gifted  competitors,  we  seldom  pause  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  that  failure  we  so  generously, 
bemoan.  Causes  there  are,  and  by  far  more  nurne*^ 
rous  than  is  surmised,  where  the  term  /Mute  be« 
longs  as  little  to  the  English  tongiae  as  the  epithet 
impossible  to  the  language  of  our  foreign  neigh* 
hours,  by  whom  it  has  been  sq  yamitingly  ig- 
nored. Take  a  man  whose  sound  strong  sense,  ma* 
tured  by  labour,  by  rigid  self-examination  and 
self-denial,  by  stem  experience  and  ever-vigilant 
observation,  is  unimpaired,  by  vain  aspirings  nur- 
tured by  attributes  more  showy  but-  less  solid  and 
sterling ;  take  die  case,  We  say,  of  such  a  man, 
and  let  us  suppose  him  to  meditate  calmly  on  the 
course  he  best  may  run,  calmly  and  dispaseionatdy, 
as  sound  and  well-trained  adikte  awaits  his  foe 
Is  failure  possible  under  circun^staiices  stich 
as  these?  Our  answer,  is  .a  confident  negative. 
Precisely  such  a  man  was  Edward  Baines.  His 
career  and  its  coticlusion  confirm  by  their  irrcffra* 
gable  testimony  thd  justice  of  our  position.  An 
individual  of  no  extraordinary  capacity,  possessed 
of  not  more  than  the  average  amount  of  acquire*' 
ment,  still,  by  concentrating  his  energies  on  the 
one  object  that  he  felt  withm  his  gprasp,  ^y  pursu- 
ing his  course  without  a.momenfa  paiufe,  with  tK> 
check  or  swerve,  he  has  succeeded,  as  succeed  be 
needs  must,  in  gaining  for  himself  a  name  impe- 
rishable as  that  of  "  The  Man  of  Ross,"  of  identi- 
fying himself  with  the  great  onward  march  of 
progress  and  ameUorationi  quoitsin  pars  magna^ 
fmU 

Aa  we  trace  the  course  of  sudi  a  man,  and  mark 
how  gradual  his  progress,  how  slowly,  yet  liotv 
surely,  sped  the  plou^  beneath  his  unninching 
grasp,  his  hand  once  on  it — and  for  him  iherd  was 
no  fainting  or  looking  back — ^as  we  ponder  over 
the  gljorious  result  of  his  honest  toil,  surely  we  may 
derive  a  moral  from  the  consideration  of  these 
flihort  and  simple  annals,  more  practioal  and  less 
fleeting  far  than  auffht  to  be  gleaned  from  doctrine^ 
discourse,  and,  we  had  well-nigh  added,  sermon* 
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The  work  before  us  is  less  a  Life  of  Edward 
Baines  than  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and 
moved.  But  few  who  sympathised  with  hia  early 
career  would  have  deemed  that  the  capital  with 
which  he  started  could  ever  have  insured  so  pro- 
fitable a  return.  The  principles  he  had  so  ma- 
turely and  deliberately  adopted  were  such  as  in 
those  days  seemed  far  more  calculated  to  lead  to 
the  cross  than  to  secure  the  diadem.  Then  power 
and  public  opinion,  hand-in-hand  with  prejadice, 
stigmatised  as  treason  those  doctrines  whose  wis- 
dom it  now  were  treason  to  doubt.  Ignorance  and 
her  hideous  train  had  stifled,  by  their  blatant 
•clamour,  the  feeble  voice  of  Truth.  Against  such 
foes  but  little  would  have  availed  the  spear  and 
steed  of  mere  knight-errant,  however  chivalrous. 
Blows,  heavy,  vigorous,  and,  above  all,  unremitting, 
dealt  by  an  arm  that  knew  not  of  sparing  or 
fatigue,  could  alone  prevail  against  the  hydra. 
That  more  than  Herculean  task  was  undertaken 
with  the  fullest  sense  of  its  pains  and  perils  by  the 
hero  of  Leeds. 

We  will  not  attempt,  even  did  our  space  permit 
us,  to  follow  Mr.  Baines  throughout  his  so  emi- 
nently usei^l  career,  from  the  moment  when,  ren- 
dering the  press,  for  the  first  time,  an  actuality,  he 
rode  armed  into  the  lists  against  error  and  abuse 
until  he  rested  at  length  upon  his  hard-earned  and 
peaceful  trophies.  The  reader  will  find  all  this  so 
amply  and  ably  performed  in  the  present  volume 
that  we  abstain  from  doing  aught  save  record  our 
admiration  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Baines  has 
executed  his  pious  and  pleasing  task.  His  narra- 
tive possesses  those  virtues  of  conciseness  and 
simplicity  rarely,  now-a-days,  the  characteristics  of 
the  biographer.  Not  a  line  will  be  met  with, 
throughout  his  pages,  in  the  least  calculated  to 
wound  or  cause  offence  to  any  living  individual ; 
and  this  is  no  inconsiderable  praise,  when  we  con- 
sider how  intimately  mixed  up  with  public  men 
and  public  matters  was  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs.  We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  them  to 
our  readeiis'  consideration  without  bestowing  a 
passing  tribute  on  him  whose  shoulders  bear  so 
gracefully  his  fathers  mantle.  Not  the  least  satis- 
fikctory  portion  of  that  father^s  career  must  have 
been  his  pride  and  pleasure  as  he  witnessed  the 
hardly-won  and  well-earned  success  of  his  son, 
Matthew  Talbot  The  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Baines  disdiarges  the  functions  of  a  most  arduous 
and  somewhat  invidious  office  must  have  proved 
the  best  consolation  to  the  political  friends  and 
admirers  of  the  late  lamented  Charles  Buller. 

Something  on  Hiufhinism,  mth  a  '*  Vestibule*'  in 
JRhyme,  By  an  Architect.  London :  Hastings, 
Carey-street. 
It  has  often  been  matter  of  wonder  to  us  what 
our  architects  can  really  accomplish.  Numerous 
as  are  their  attempts,  lofty  their  aspirations,  and 
loud  their  promises,  the  results  are,  in  almost  every 
instance,  pitiable  to  behold.  Year  after  year, 
toiling  laboriously,  they  cover  the  walls  of  one  of 
the  parlours  at  the  Royal  Academy  with  carefully- 
executed  designs  of  stmctereB  sndi  as  never  will 
nor  can  be  realised  on  the  8ur£u;e  of  Qod*s  earth. 


With  equal  assiduity,  we  regret  to  find  them,  ever 
and  anon,  more  perniciously  employed  in  crowding 
our  streets  with  palaces  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
beverages,  or  in ''  decorating,"  to  use  a  profeasioiud 
term,  the  fronts  of  haberdashers'  and  grocers* 
shops  with  motley  combinations  of  plate-glass^ 
stucco,  and  brass.  To  be  sure  they  have,  in  this 
branch  of  th^ir  art,  done  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  we  hope,  to  satisfy  the  morbid  cravings  of 
our  metropolitan  tradesmen  for  at  least  a  century 
to  come.  The  work  before  us  proves  that^  in 
addition  to  the  above  feats,  some  British  architects, 
or,  at  least,  the  nameless  one  whom  we  must  regard 
for  the  occasion  as  the  exponent  of  the  feelings 
of  a  class,  aim  to  be  considered  not  only  poets 
but  critics.  Unhappily  for  the  author's  success,  his 
stock-in-trade  appears  to  be  infinitesimally  smalL 
During  our  long  career,  indeed,  it  has  seldom 
happened  that  our  risibility  has  been  provoked  by 
pretensions  so  slender,  by  arguments  so  shallow, 
by  conclusions  so  decrepit,  by  sarcasm  so  impotent. 

It  were  scarcely  consistent  with  the  dignity  or 
the  g^ave  serenity  of  our  office  to  inflict  any 
severe  chastisement  upon  so  feeble  an  offender,  or 
to  lend  our  aid  to  extricate  the  writer  from  the 
obscurity  in  which  he  is  assuredly  doomed  to 
repose.  We  cannot,  however,  altogether  refrain 
from  amusing  our  readers  with  a  few  remarks  at 
his  expense. 

We  begin  by  premising  that  tlie  volume  in 
question  is  happily  in  dimension  fully  commensu- 
rate with  its  author's  ability.  Like  him,  too,  it  is 
of  that  hue  which  the  founder  of  the  Moslem  creed 
pronounced  sacred  to  himself,  and  which  other 
empirics,  since  his  day,  have  employed  to  clothe 
theprinted  recital  of  their  performances. 

The  preface  concludes  with  the  hope  that  the 
succeeding  pages  may  be  deemed  "  so-so,"  a  wish 
we  venture  to  predict  that  may  be  more  than 
realised.  Then  follows  the  "  rhyming  vestibule," 
a  lyrical  effusion  concocted  in  that  peculiar  style 
in  which  valentine^writers  and  the  editors  of  pro- 
vincial journals  are  prone  to  indulge.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  familiar  objurgatory  epistle,  addressed  to 
the  well-known  author  of  "Modem  Landscape 
Painters,"  and  "The  Stones  of  Venice."  If  the 
writer's  knowledge  of  his  own  art  be  as  limited  as 
his  powers  of  prosody,  we  certainly  should  decline 
to  abide  long  in  a  domicOe  constructed  by  him,  and 
most  people  would  concur  with  us  on  perusing  such 
doggrei  aa  the  following : — 

You  rip  up  reputation!,  great  names  yon  mow  down. 
And  ride  rough- shod  over  most  folks  of  renown. 

•  •  «  • 

Then  you  ehop  down  the  ^  Orders,"  reduce  them  to  Iwa, 

So  that  many  mast  thiak  that  the  deuoe  is  in  yoo. 

With  a  stroke  of  your  peo  you  demolish  Ionic, 

Wliile  poor  Sir  Bob  laughs,  but  with  laughter  lardoaic. 

At  leaniing  his  favourite  onler's  downfall, 

'Cause  pronounced  by  you  just  no  order  at  all. 

His  dariing  Ionic,  his  chief  stock-in-trade, 

You  iDost  coarsely  rerile,  and  most  vilely  degrade. 

Its  capital  ealling^-Ofa,  horror !  disgrace ! — 

An  "  invention"  no  less  than  ''  excMdingly  base.*' 

Shop-fronts  yon  like  not,  but  your  own  fronts  are  w«orse. 

Your  "  qf-mmt^  "  I  mean,  which  will  cause  some  to  cwnse 

Both  you  and  your  hooks,'  as  of  miseliief  brimlnl. 

Though  yoiarnuit  and  your  nonsense  mere  aoodlea  aaygutt. 
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We  comment  not  upon  this  wretched  apology 
for  Yerse ;  and  wo  think  Mr.  Buskin,  may  well 
afiPord  to  smile  at  the  assailant  now  arrayed  against 
him.  He  will  doubtless  forgive  us  for  re-writing 
the  following  lines  :  "  we  do  so  to  gibbet  the  per- 
petrator for  ever,  and  leave  him  swinging  in  the 
winds  of  the  Fool's  Paradise :" — 

Your  style  is  so  soaring — and  some  it  makes  sore-^ 

That  plain  folks  can't  make  out  your  strange  mystical  lore ; 

For  rest  well  assured,  my  most  eloquent  Rusky, 

That,  if  brfliiant  your  language,  your  meanings  are  diiaky. 

Your  mystical  stuff  is  so  grandly  sublime. 

That  we  pigmies  can't  up  to  the  sense  of  it  climb. 

So  much  for  the  froth ;  having  blown  that  aside, 
we  now  come  to  what  we  presume  is  intended  for 
the  porter.  And  sad,  heavy,  turbid,  flatulent  beve- 
rage it  is. 

We  expressed,  last  month,  at  some  length,  our 
candid  opinion  of  **  The  Stones  of  Venice,"  and  our 
readers  will  doubtless  have  perceived  that  we  are  not 
pre])aTed  to  accede  to  all  Mr,  Buskin's  propositions, 
however  high  the  encomium  we  may  be  inclined  to 
pass  upon  the  well-directed  labour  and  research 
bestowed  by  him  on  every  branch  of  knowledge  he 
discusses.  Many  of  his  views  are  original,  and  not 
a  few  of  his  opinions  savour  to  the  ignorant 
of  dogmatism  and  bigotry;  however,  we  have 
usaally  found  that  those  who  know  the  most 
differ  from  him  the  least,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  ex- 
pressions of  diffidence  and  of  re^ectful  regret 

Here,  however,  we  have  a  very  tyro,  evidently 
as  devoid  of  the  most  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
his  own  business  as  he  is  of  the  rules  of  grammati- 
cal composition,  presumptuously  and  offensively 
attacking  one  of  the  most  deep-thoughted  and 
^raceihl  writers  of  the  day,  in  language  that  would 
be  insufferable  were  it  not  so  tinctured  with 
absurdity. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  can  turn  over  the  most 
worthless  book  without  finding  some  solitary  pas- 
sage displaying  originality  of  thought  or  of  ex- 
pression. The  only  predominant  quality  on  the 
present  occasion  i^pears  to  be  vulgar  scurrility. 
The  best  advice  we  can  g^ve  to  the  writer  for  the 
future  is,  to  abstain  altogether  from  publishing  his 
crude  opinions  to  the  world.  He  has  evidently 
yet  much  indeed  to  learn ;  he  had  far  better  be  em- 
ployed in  improving  himself  than,  in  the  impotent 
endeavour  to  instruct  others. 


JB&uwer's  Beading9,   London :  Stevens  and  Norton. 

1860. 

The  amount  of  legal  proficiency  generally  exhi- 
bited by  the  tolerably  successful  practitioner  at 
Westminster  HaU  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
scientific  research  of  the  jurist  as  does  the  smat- 
tering of  surgery  acquired  by  the  village  barber  to 
the  well-matured  studies  of  nim  famUiar  with  the 
secrets  of  the  human  frame. 

A  knowledge  of  precedents,  and  a  Boeotian  igno- 
rance of  prinaples — ^intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subtelties  of  Starkie,  the  mysteries  of  Selwyn,  or 
other  authors  equally  recondite^  united  to  the 
absolute  ignoring  even  of  the  very  names  of  Scsevohi, 
Papinian,  Ulpian,  and  a  host  of  others,   are  at 


once  the  distinction  and  disgrace  of  the  bar  of  our 
country,  and  the  natural  result  of  the  utter  lack  of 
preliminary  training  requisite  for  those  destined  to 
join  the  corps.  In  but  too  many  instances  the  sole 
idea  entertained  of  civil  law  by  many  an  advocate 
whose  returns  to  the  income-tax  present  a  goodly 
figure  is  of  some  mystery,  shadowy  and  vague,  to 
which  Justinian  and  Doctors*  Commons  alone  are 
privy.  Nor  is  such  ignorance  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  the  antecedents  of  the  banister  are  con- 
sidered. His  pageship  he  passes  in  the  chambers 
of  a  pleader,  and  wins  his  spurs  in  the  lists  of  some 
court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  Once  launched  on  his 
career,  and  the  advocate,  if  successful,  has  no  leisure, 
if  the  reverse,  no  heart,  to  study,  jurisprudence  as 
an  art,  a  moral  science,  not  advantageous  to  him  as 
a  mere  lawyer,  but  opening  to  him  a  wider  and  a 
nobler  range,  and  affording  him  an  insight  into  the 
true  principles  of  government  and  legislation.  Lord 
Bacon  observes,  m  speaking  of  the  civil  kw,  '<  I 
do  heartily  persuade  that  the  professors  of  that  law 
called  civilians,  because  the  civil  law  is  their  guide, 
should  not  be  discountenanced  nor  discouraged; 
else,  whensoever  we  shall  have  aught  to  do  with  any 
foreifi;n  king  or  State,  we  shall  be  at  a  miserable 
loss  tor  want  of  learned  men  in  that  profession." 

Much  to  their  credit^  this  principle  has  been  at 
length  recognised  by  the  learned  heads  of  the 
various  Inns  of  Court,  who  are  now  displaying  the 
utmost  earnestness  to  rescue  our  schools  of  law 
from  the  well-merited  aspersions  so  liberally  be- 
stowed on  them  by  the  more  cultivated  jurists  of 
the  Continent.  Chairs  for  law-lectures  have  been 
established  by  the  respective  learned  sodeties.  The 
Benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple  were,  we  believe, 
the  first  to  ori^nate  so  laudable  a  practice,  and  had 
not  their  example  been  preriously  followed,  we 
doubt  not  but  that  such  would  have  been  the 
inevitable  result  produced  by  the  lectures  before  us. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Bowyer  affixed  to  any  work 
purporting  to  treat  of  d-m  or  canon  law  at  once 
guarantees  its  worth  and  excellence.  His  well- 
known  erudition,  his  perfect  mastery  of  his  subject 
and  the  value  of  his  preceding  works,  are  matters  of 
notoriety  among  his  professional  brethren.  His 
readings  at  once  demonstrate  and  supply  a  long- 
existing  desideratum.  Mr.  Bowyer  nas  devoted 
himself  to  his  task  con  amoves  he  has  brought  to 
it  the  resources  of  a  mind  richly  stored  with  the 
studies  and  research  of  years  of  labour.  He  is  not 
of  those  who, '  dubbed  professors  for  the  nonce, 
rush  to  the  Hbrary  by  day  to  glean  the  hasty  mate- 
rial for  the  evening's  discourse.  His  lectures 
present  an  admirable  combination  of  matter  and 
manner :  the  former  profound^  philosophical,  and 
well  arranged ;  the  latter  dear,  terse,  and  didactic. 
His  pen  imparts  interest  to  subjects  hitherto 
deemed  most  dry  and  unalluring.  Tages  adapted 
like  ours  to  the  general  reader  admit  not  of  ex- 
tracts from  works  of  a  purely  professional  cast,  so 
that  in  corroboration  of^our  statement  we  must, 
inter  aUa,  refer  to  the  eighth  reading  on  the  crimi- 
nal jurisprudence  of  the  civilians ;  layman  as  well  as 
lawyer  will  find  it  replete  with  interest.  Much 
has  been  heard,  satd,  smdwritten  of  late  respecting 
the  canon  law.     We  will  not  stop  to  point  out,  not 
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merely  the  fallacious  views,  but  also  the  amuit 
ignorauoe  that  has  been  so  pompously  paraded  on 
tnis  topic.  Let  the  reader,  polemical,  political,  or 
professional,  examine  the  lectures  which  conclude 
the  readings.  He  may  do  so  in  the  full  assurance 
of  reining  the  due  reward  of  his  studies;  for 
previous  to  the  delivery  of  these  lectures  no  course 
of  canon  law  had  existed  in  the  English  language. 
We  much  regret  to  find  that  ^£.  Bowyer  has 
resigned  an  office  whose  duties  he  so  adequately 
and  lionourably  fulfilled.  We  shall  not  be  deemed 
invidious  if  we  say  that  to  abler  and  better  hands 
QUch  duties  could  not  be  intrusted. 

JEmilie  the  Feaeemaher,  By  Mrs.  Thomas  Geldjlbt. 
London :  A.  Hall,  Virtue  and  Co. 

The  more  we  see  of  works  of  this  class,  the  more 
painfully  are  we  reminded  of  the  loss  sustained  by 
^e  rij^inj^  generation  in  the  person  of  the  late  ex- 
eelteiit  Miss  Edgeworth.  The  prevailing  charac- 
^efis^ics  of  her  popular  writings  were  a  wholesome 
moral  .tone,  a  pure  system  of  ethics,  if  we  may  so 
t^giii.iti  &r  better  adapted  to  amuse  and  instruct 
\h6  Jnfknt  mind,  to  confirm  its  good  and  correct 
its  evil  tendencies,  than  the  all  too  prevalent  habit 
now-aT^ays  of  an  irreverent  appeal  to  the  texts  of 
]k<]Jv  yrrit  on  every  trivial  occasion,  or  the  en- 
fi)reiBg  of  some  homely  and  practical  truth  by  draw- 
i^^an^a^tife  curtains  of  a  saint  or  sinner's  death- 
ly. >  Surely  a  judicious  parent  can  curb  the  irre- 
gularities of  a  child's  temper,  inculcate  obedience, 
docility,  and  affection,  without  pouring  into  the 
infiint  ear  words  too  solemn  and  too  sacred  for 
infant  ken.  •  Far  other,  as  we  have  premised,  was 
tibe  principle  employed  by  the  eminent  lady  alluded 
to,  and  yet  none  ever  dared  impeach  her  faith  or 
piety,  but  for  this  most  fatal  mistake,  we  should 
Wf^ak  of  the  little  book  before  us  in  terms  of  un- 
qualified apfrobation. 

The  story  is  very  pleasing,  although  at  times, 
aiul  most  unneoessarily  so,  very  painful.  The  prin- 
cipal character,  the  young  Grerman  gmvemess,  will 
win  the  sympathy  of  every  child  who  reads  the 
work ;  but  why  would  not  the  authoress  permit  us 
1^  admire  her  amiable  heroine  without  devoting  so 
many  pages  to  disclose  the  precess  that  resulted  in 
so  many  perfections  ?  We  subjoin  a  few  lines  as  a 
fiingle  spedmen  of  that  style  we  deem  so  highly 
objectionable. 

6fce  was  far  from  perfect  even  in  the  tight  of  man  \  in 
the  sight  of  Qod  the  knew  that  in  many  thinga  she  offended. 
It  is  not  a  perfect  character  that  I  would  present  to  yon  in 


Emilie  Schombeiig ;  but  one  who,  with  all  the  weakness 
and  imperfection  of  human  nature,  made  the  will  of  God 
her  rule  and  delight.  This  is  not  natural,  it  is  the  habit  of 
mind  of  those  only  who  are  created  anew — ^new  creatnrea 
in  Christ  Jesus,  iliis  you  may  be  sure  Emilie  did  not  fail 
to  teach  her  pupil. 

Then  was  this  model-governess  culpable  of  grosa 
presumption ;  and,  spite  of  her  perfections,  we  feel 
naif  inclined  to  pity  a  child  nurtured  upon  such 
exceeding  strong  diet. 

A  lAitle  Earnest  Booh  upon  a  Great  Old  Suhjeet. 
By  Willijlm  Wilsoit.     London:   Barton  and. 
Co.,  Holbom-hiU. 

Thbbk  is  a  very  pleasing  conceit  recorded  in  the 
great  epic  poem  of  the  Hindus  touching  the  ad- 
ventures of  Rama,  that  the  first  verse  ever  com- 
posed was  but  the  involuntary  expreseion  of  the 
grief  of  Valmaki,  author  of  the  epic,  at  beholding 
a  bird  killed  by  a  fowler.  The  beauty  of  sum 
tradition  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  stamp.  His  mind  is  eminently  poetical ; 
fervid,  deeply  imbued  with  the  sense  of  the  poet*a 
glorious  mission  here  below,  Mr.  Wilson  embodies 
his  cowictions  in  language  strikingly  illustrative 
of  the  ardour  with  which  he  has  embraced  them. 
**  There  can  be  poetry  in  the  writings  of  few  men^ 
but  it  ought  to  oe  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  all," 
observes  an  el^^t  writer  in  **  Blackwood  ;*'  and  the 
present  work  serves  as  apt  comment  on  the  deve- 
lopment of  this  graceful  text  Mr.  Wilson  pictures 
forth  the  poet  as  he  should  be,  not  the  victim  of 
idle  or  distempered  fancies,  not  the  mere  silly 
sentimentalist,  but  he  who,  amid  the  beauties  of 
nature,  the  glories  of  art,  holds  deep  and  solemn 
commune  with  his  own  glowing  spirit  Nor 
is  such  a  being  so  attuned  to  taste  and  admire 
the  good  and  beautiful,  the  less  a  .poet  that  he  may 
not  be  always  able  to  vent  his  feelings  in  verse. 
He  is  a  poet  in  thought  and  feeling,  lacking  which 
none  ever  merited  the  title.  We  r^et  extremely 
that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  at 
present  than  invite  our  readers'  attention  to  this- 
very  pleasing  work.  In  the  meantime,  we  submit 
the  following  remarks  to  all  youthful  aspirants 
whose  bays  are  yet  to  earn. 

We  would  earnestly  say,  Be  not  only  the  fsthcn  of  your 
mental  offiiprinf ,  but  also  the  guides  and  watchers.  Bring 
up  your  soncs  and  poems  as  though  you  had  given  birth 
to  a  mortal  with  an  immortal  soul  to  be  directed  to  heaven ; 
with  no  impatient  and  hasty  temper,  but  dreaming  even  a 
future  here,  a  life  amongst  your  race  when  yarn  have  ceased 
to  be ;  and  so  shall  you,  if  your  imagination  and  thought 
be  at  all  equal  to  our  meaning,  the  better  insure  the  per- 
fection of  your  mental  child. 


sAUsujar  amo  co^  FBiiiTfB^,  rBixBoai-Bijx,  suJSBVRT-iQUAia^  naaf-tcsiiiytt. 
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CATHEDRAL  TRUSTS  AND   THEIR  FULFILMENT* 


Most  of  onr  readers  have  probably  beard  of  the 
feud  wliich  bas  been  for  Bome  time  smouldering 
between  the  Head-master  of  the  Cathedral  Gram- 
mar-school of  Rochester,  and  his  superiors,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  that  ancient  city.  This 
hitherto  smothered  fire  has  now  burst  into  open 
fiamc,  and  the  result  has  been  that  Mr.  'Vfhiston, 
the  quondam  master  of  tho  school,  and,  we  trus^ 
tho  modem  Luther  of  the  later  monachisni  of 
catliedral  establishments,  has  stated  his  wrongs  and 
his  grievances  in  print,  accompanied  by  a  very 
ehiborate  description  of  "  the  crystal  palace  *'  of  his 
oppressors,  from  which  those  worthies  are  in  the 
habit  of  hurling  the  stony  missiles  which  they  who 
live  in  habitations  composed  of  such  materials 
ought  proverbially  to  abstain  from.  This  state- 
ment is  comprised  in  a  three-and-sixpenny  pamph- 
let of  some  two  himdred  pages,  made  up,  in  great 
party  of  whole  pages  of  the  biftrbarous  Latin  of  the 
charters  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  scarcely  less 
barbarous  English  of  their  commentators  since  that 
period,  relieved,  now  and  then,  by  catalogues  and 
figures  which  descend  into  the  most  provoking 
minuteness  of  accurate  detail.  It  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined from  this  slight  sketch,  that  the  wrongs  of  the 
tmprotccted  schoolmaster  arenotquite  so  amusing  as 
those  of  the  unprotected  female ;  and  yet  how  much 
does  it  speak  for  the  intense  interest  which  the 
people  of  England  take  in  any  tale  of  wrong  and 
abuse,  that  such  a  pamphlet  should  have  already 
passed  through  four  editions,  and  will,  doubtless, 
pass  through  several  more  I  It  shall  be  our  task  in 
tliis  article  to  present  the  facts  to  our  readers  in  a 
popular  manner,  interspersing  our  narration  with 
a  few  of  our  own  observations,  and  passing  somewhat 
lightly  over  the  merely  personal  quarrel  between 
Mr.  Whiston  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  upon 
which  part  of  the  case  we  shall,  however,  record 
our  deliberate  conviction  that  the  conduct  of  that 
80-called  reverend  body  has,  in  this  instance,  amply 
kept  up  the  character  long  ago  ascribed  to  corpo- 
rations in  the  abstract,  that  they  are  and  must  be, 
from  their  very  constitution,  inaccessible  either  to 
shame  or  to  fear ;  or,  as  has  been  expressed  in  a  way 


more  homely,  though  not  less  true,  that  they  have 
neither  noses  to  be  pulled,  nor  souls  to  be  saved. 

The  institution  of  canons,  called  since  their 
acquisition  of  property  by  the  much  more  sweet- 
sounding  name  of  prebendaries,  has  long  survived 
tlie  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  created ; 
and  it  may  well  be  a  grave  question  to  many  sin- 
cere Churchmen,  whether  the  functions  that  have 
been  imposed  on  it  in  its  second  childhood,  (ire  of 
sufficient  utility,  or  have  been  sufficiently  well 
performed,  to  justify,  in  the  present  age,  its  pro- 
longed senility.  The  sites  of  the  cathedral  towns 
were  originally  selected  to  form,  in  the  wilder- 
ness, centres  of  civilisation  and  of  Christianity ;  and 
men,  half  monks,  half  priests,  were  selected  to  reside 
in  them,  whose  lives  were  bound  by  some  sort  of 
rules  called  canons,  for  the  double  object  of  form- 
ing a  council  to  the  bishops ;  and  of  visiting  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  diocese  unprovided  with  parish 
priests,  and  performing  in  those  benighted  districts 
the  sacred  and  necessary  ordinances  of  religion.  The 
institution  of  parishes,  and  the  consequent  appoint- 
ment of  parish  priests,  has  for  ages  reduced  the 
latter  part  of  the  canonical  duties  to  less  than  mere 
form.  Of  the  former  we  do  not  pretend  to  speak ; 
the  bishops  themselves  can  best  bear  testimony  to 
the  value  of  these  domestic  parliaments,  and  how 
much  of  thek  counsel  they  now  ask  or  take ;  though 
had  the  Code  Napoleon  been  in  existence  some 
centuries  ago,  we  doubt  not  it  would  have  formed 
a  fair  subject  of  antiquarian  discussion  to  ascertain 
how  far  its  admirable  provisions  for  forming  a 
conseil  de  famille  had  not  served  as  a  model  to 
our  spiritual  fathers-f  But  we  must  be  grateful 
for  tho  good  we  have.  We  are  told  by  those  who 
are  unquestionably  good  fudges  on  such  subjects 
(and  we  confess  we  should  not  have  known  the 
fact  unless  we  had  been  so  told)  that  these  now 
comfortable  sinecures  are  reserved  as  the  prizes  of 
the  Church,  as  rewards  for  eminent  piety,  learning, 
and  religion,  though,  as  the  motives  which  led  such 
men  into  the  Church  are,  if  we  are  to  believe  their 
own  ordination-oaths,  very  different  from  the  hope 
or  wish  to  grasp  its  worldly  prizes,  we  receive 


*  Cathedral  Trnsts  and  tlieir  Fulfilment  By  the  Bet.  Bobert  Whiston,  M.A.,  Pellov  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Head- 
master  of  the  Cathednd  Grammar-school,  Bochester.    Fourth  Edition.    Olivier,  Pall-mall ;  and  Bienning  and  Co.,  Fteet-street. 

t  At  one  time  three  out  of  the  four  canons  of  Carlisle  were  Goodenonghs,  the  Bishop  being,  of  course,  thdr  &ther.  The  case 
of  the  Sparkes,  at  Ely,  was  still  more  flagrant. 
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with  hninblo  tliankfulness,  as  in  duty  bound,  the 
successful  efforts  of  our  bishops  to  overcome  the 
pious  scmples  of  their  meritorious  brethren.  We 
have  not,  however,  now  to  do  with  the  expediency  of 
continuing  these  establishments;  our  business  is 
rather  to  arraign  them  on  their  trial,  as  to  how  far 
they  have,  in  modern  times,  performed  with  iideEty 
the  pecuniary  trusts  reposed  in  them  by  distant  ages 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  the  orphan,  and  the 
defenceless. 

Henry  the  Eighth,  of  pious  and  plundering 
memory,  founded  and  endowed  out  of  the  grand 
sack  of  ecclesiastical  England,  some  chapters  and 
colleges,  as  well  as  favourites  and  families;  and 
Rochester  and  Russell  at  this  day  owe,  the  one 
whatever  is  ecclesiastical  in  it  as  a  city,  the  other 
the  position  which  has  enabled  ita  moat  distin- 
guished member  to  assert  some  claims  to  the  cha- 
racter of  an  ecclesiastical  reformer,  to  the  piety  or 
rapacity  of  that  most  Christian  monarch.^ 

The  purposes,  or  what  lawyers  would  call  the 
declarations  of  trusts  (which,  if  not  enforceable 
at  this  distance  of  time  in  the  Courts  of  Equity,  a 
position  we  by  no  means  concede,  ought  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  paramount  force  of  Parliament), 
deserve  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  the 
portals  of  every  cathedral  in  England ;  they  nre 
the  conditions,  the  tenure,  on  which  the  Chapters 
were  intended  to  hold  the  property  then  first 
bestowed  on  them ;  and  if  carried  out  in  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  spirit,  almost  any  benefit  or 
advantage  to  the  Church  or  neighbourhood 
might  be  held  to  be  included  in  them;  and 
if  Henry  really  intended,  as  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  his  new  establishments  should 
be  thus  carried  out,  let  us  charitably  hope  that 
this  may  weigh  against  his  misdeeds  in  calling 
out  of  the  red  clay  of  the  earth,  for  our  especial 
advantage,  a  few  families  compared  with  whose 
existence  our  Cokes,  our  Bacons,  our  Miltons,  our 
Shakspeares,  our  Wattses,  and  our  Arkwrights 
would  have  been  as  valueless  as  dust  in  the 
Bcale,t  and  in  transferring  to  their  nostrils  the 
expiring  spark  of  prostrate  roonachism  which 
was  at  once  to  convert  them  for  all  time  into 
the  white  porcelain  of  humanity.  The  words, 
as  contained  in  the  preamble  to,  we  believe, 
nearly  all  the  charters  of  foundation  arc 
these:  "That  youth  might  be  liberally  trained, 
old  age  fostered  with  things  necessary  for  living, 
and  that  liberal  largesses  of  alms  to  the  poor  in 
Christ,  and  reparations  of  roads  and  bridges,  and 
other  offices  of  piety  teeming  over  from  them, 
might  thence  flow  abroad,  far  and  wide,  to  all  the 
neighbouring  places;  to  the  glory  of  Almighty 
God,  and  the  common  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  subjects  of  the  realm." 

It  is  not  generally  known  that,  besides  a  dean, 


♦  Caii<«rl)Qi7,  CarliBle,  BarhaiD,  Ely,  Norwich,  Rochester,  Win- 
chester, and  Worcester,  old  sees,  were  refounded  and  reformed  a.d. 
1541-2 :  Briatol,  Cheiter,  Gloneester,  Oxford,  and  Peterborough 
were,  for  the  first  time,  created.  To  the  latter  may  be  added 
Westminster,  subsequently  conyerted  to  a  deanery  collegiate  by 
dueen  Elisabeth. 

t  Let  law*  and  learning,  wealth  and  commerce  die. 
Bat  leave  aa  atill  our  old  nobiiity  ! 

JiOBD  John  Mahnzbs. 


canons,  minor  canons,  preachers,  deacons,  clerks, 
and  choristers,  the  statutes  of  the  new  cathedrals 
created  a  right  in  many  other  persons  to  be  par- 
ticipants, to  nomxntf  in  the  income  of  the  newly- 
bestowed  property ;  amongst  these  may  be  enume- 
rated "  two  teachers  of  the  hoys  in  grammar^  one 
of  whom  is  to  be  the  head-master^  the  other  the 
second-master,  fifty  boys  to  be  instructed  in 
grammar,  and  twelve  poor  men  to  be  maintained 
at  the  costs  and  charges  of  the  ChurchT 

The  creature-comforts  are  not  neglected,  and 
caterers,  butlers,  barber-tonsors  and  cooks,  figure 
in  the  list ;  while,  beyond  the  trouble  of  furthering 
the  advancement  of  religion  and  of  education,  we 
can  find  no  traces  of  mortification  or  penance.  On 
the  contrary,  these  regulations  undoubtedly  point 
to  a  common  haU  or  dining-room,  in  which  most 
of  the  subordinate  members  of  the  Chapter,  in- 
cluding the  boys  to  be  instructed  in  grammar, 
were  to  take  their  meals ;  and  in  order  to  keep  up 
a  necessary  connexion  with  the  superior  institu- 
tions of  i>xford  and  Cambridge,  each  Chapter  was 
to  keep,  according  to  its  ability,  a  certain  named 
number  of  students  at  each  University,*  generally 
one-fiffli  of  the  number  of  scholars  who  were  to 
be  taught  and  maintained  at  its  school.  Their 
stipends  were  to  be  one-third  of  those  of  the 
prebendaries,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  was  20f. 
a-year — ^a  knight's  fee,  and  a  handsome  income  for 
those  days.  It  appears  that  some  Chapters  after- 
wards succeeded  in  getting  released  from  this 
burden  in  consideration  of  the  surrender  of  estates; 
though  it  is  asserted  that  Edward  the  Sixth  be- 
stowed other  estates  upon  them  in  lieu  of  those 
surrendered.  Upon  this  point  some  obscurity 
seems  to  hang,  which,  however,  would  easily  be 
dispelled  by  an  inquiry  into  the  documentary 
evidence  which  must  remain  upon  the  subject 
But  let  us  be  thankful  to  Sir  Bobert  Inglis  and 
his  party  for  resisting,  often  with  marked  success, 
all  such  proposed  inquiries ;  for  the  Church 
would  hardly  have  been  so  much  respected  now, 
as  it  doubtless  deservedly  is,  had  prying  com- 
missioners laid  bare  to  profane  eyes  the  secrets  of 
these  Cliapter  prison-houses. 

We  have  touched  but  lightly  upon  the  grammar- 
schools,  one  of  which,  corresponding  in  design  and 
detail  with  those  of  Eton,  Winchester,  or  West- 
minster, was  intended  to  be  established  in  con- 
nexion with  each  cathedral  establishment.  These 
were,  in  truth,  designed  for  the  lower  ranks  of 
society,  but  yet  were  not  to  be  closed  to  the  sons 
of  the  poor  gentry;  in  proof  of  this,  Mr.  Whis- 
ton  (p.  12)  has  transferred  from  Strype's  "Memo- 
rials of  Cranmer"  an  interesting  account  of  what 
took  place  when  the  Royal  Commissioners  met  to 
establish  the  new  Chapter  of  Canterbury.  A 
narrow  and  exclu?ive  spirit  of  admitting  to  the 
new  schools  none  but  the  sons  or  younger  brothers 
of  gentlemen  had  manifested  itself  amongst  some 
of  the  Commissioners,  who,  almost  presdently  for 

*  Thus  Canterbury  waa  to  keep  twenty-four,  Rochester  four, 
Worcester  twelve,  &c.  The  interest  taken  in  this  subject  by  the 
royal  founder  is  evinced  by  the  preamble  of  the  statute  enacting 
its  provisions  (31  Hen.  viii.,  ch.  9)  having  been  reduced  to  writing 
by  his  own  hand ;  an  antogrephical  curiosity  still  preaerfed  in 
the  British  Museum. 
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onr  modem  opposers  of  education,  advanced  the 
argument  that  hasbandmen's  children  were  more 
meet  for  the  plough,  and  the  artificer's  son  for  his 
father's  trade  I  Then  pronoimced  the  noble  Arch- 
bishop glorious  words,  remarkable  in  themselves, 
but  still  more  remarkable,  in  that  age,  as  coming 
from  one  so  pure  and  so  exalted,  burning  aspi- 
rations claiming  and  asserting  with  Christian 
socialism  the  world-historical  truth  that  man 
is  equal  in  his  mental  and  intellectual  gifts,  or 
at  least  that  there  is  no  antecedent  probability  that 
these  are  bestowed  by  Providence  on  any  particular 
class  or  station :  **  Poor  men's  children,"  said  the 
TesieTable  prelate,  ''are  many  times  endowed  with 
more  singular  gite  of  nafcore,  which  are  also  the 
gifts  of  God,  and  also  more  eommonly  sij^  to  apply 
Sieir  study,  than  is  the  gentleman's  son,  deHcf^y 
educated."  And  again :  '*  To  exclude  the  poor  man's 
son  from  the  benefits  of  learning  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  Almighty  God  should  not  be  at  liberty  to 
bestow  his  gifts  of  grace  but  as  men  shall  appoint.'^ 
He  concluded  thus :  ''  The*  poor  man's  son,  by 
pains-taking,  will  for  the  most  part  be  learned 
when  the  gentleman's  son  will  not  take  the  pains 
to  get  it  And  we  are  taught  by  the  Scriptures 
that  Almighty  God  raiseth  up  from  tiie  dunghill 
and  setteth  him  in  high'authority.  And  when* 
soever  it  pleaseih  him  of  his  divine  providence, 
he  deposeth  princes  unto  a  right  humble  and  poor 
estate.  Wherefore,  if  the  gentleman's  son  be  apt 
to  learning,  let  him  be  admitted ;  if  not  apt,  let  the 
poor  man's  child  that  is  apt  enter  his  roomt" 
I£gh,  exalted  sentiments,  by  which  if  Cranmer 
had  been  always  influenced,  he  would  neither  have 
bamed  Johanna  Boucher,  nor  have  recanted  his 
faith  and  his  principles  at  the  bidding  of  a  tyrant 
ns  inconsistent  as  he  was  bloodthirsty,^  in  a  fruit- 
less effort  to  QBcape  the  usual  reward  of  Henry's 
best  and  bravest  servants. 

The  endowments  bestowed  upon  the  various 
Chapters  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  above 
objects  were  ample  at  the  time*  But  two  capital 
errors  were  committed ;  first,  no  fntare  change  in 
the  value  of  money,  nor  in  the  relative  value  of 
estates  as  compared  with  each  other,  was  antici- 
pated ;  and  secondly,  no  provision  was  made  for 
the  application  or  distribution  of  any  surplus 
revenue,  probably  because  it  was  not  intended  that 
there  should  ever  be  a  divisible  surplus,  inasmuch 
as  the  exact  separate  stipend  was  allotted  to  each 
member  of  the  body,  and  the  aggregate  sum  was 
fixed  as  the  permanent  endowment.  Thus  the 
possessions  of  Canterbury  were  fixed  at  the  annual 
sum  of  2J5421.J  of  which  the  dean's  share  was 
800?.  a-year,  and  the  twelve  canons  481^.  Ely 
was  to  have  995^.,  of  which  the  dean's  share  was 
120?.,  and  eight  canons  ICO?.,  and  thus  of  the 
others  :  the  tntSTitian  being  clearly  to  exhaust 
the  whole  revenues  without  leaving  any  divisible 
surplus. 

The  C^o^vn  was,  however,  far  from  intending, 
by  these  endowments,  to  part  with  all  control  over 
the  mode  in  which  these  revenues  were  expended ; 
and  accordingly,  within  five  years  after  the  insti- 
tution of  the  new  Chapters,  two  separate  commis- 
sions were  issued  by  the  King  to  inquire  into  the 


mode  in  which  the  sums  allotted  for  the  distribu- 
tion in  alms,  and  those  for  the  repairs  of  the  high- 
wavB,  had  been  expended,  and,  if  necessary,  "  to 
assign  and  appoint  &e  same  to  be  bestowed  in  other 
places."  A  like  commission  was  issued  so  late  as 
1592,  to  inquire  into  similar  expenditure  in 
Durham,  when  the  actual  names  of  the  highways 
and  bridges  repaired,  with  a  detailed  account  of 
the  expenses,  was  exhibited  to  the  commissioners 
by  the  predecessors  of  the  men  who  now  hold  them- 
selves beneficially  interested  in  the  endowments 
beyond  their  statutable  stipends.  Again,  ih  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  the  deaneries  were  valued  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  their  tenths,  and  those 
values  correspond  with  the  stipends  fixed  by  the 
original  statutes!  Indeed,  the  only  dividend 
of  any  kind  alluded  to  in  those  statutes  is  the  pro*- 
vision  for  throwing  the  daily  fines  £Dr  non-residence 
into  a  common  fund,  and  sharing  the  aggregate  at 
the  end  of  the  year :  sxpressio  unius  est  exchisio 
ftlterius.  Is  it  credible  that^  had  any  other  divi- 
dend been  contemplated,  the  statutes  would  not 
have  specifically  mentioned  it?  And  yet  now  the 
Dean  of  Rochester  appropriates  to  himself  more 
than  1,400?.  a-year,  inst^  of  his  original  100?., 
and  each  canon  700?^  instead  of  his  original  20?.. 
We  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  right  at  the  present 
day  to  limit  the  incomes  of  these  dignitaries  to 
their  original  stipends,  but  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Whiston  in  thinking  that  there  is  little  justice  in 
making  splendid  additions  to  the  incomes  of  men 
whose  services  to  the  cause  of  religion  are,  in  our 
opinion,  more  showy  than  useful,  while  the  remu- 
neration of  the  reaJly  working  members  of  the 
Chapter,  the  poor  minor  canons,  has  been  only 
raised  from  10?.  a-year  to  30?.  or  40?. 

An  audit  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely  of  tfa& 
year  1572  is  still  preserved  in  the  librmy  of 
Corpus  Christ!  College  at  Cambridge.  By  it,  it 
appears  that  the  statutory  stipends  of  the  deaaand 
prebendaries  had  not  then  mcreased,  though  the 
expenditure  for  the  repairs  of  the  magnificent 
cathedral  equalled  the  receipts  of  five  prebendaries. 
Truly  may  we  be  here  reminded  of  the  forcible 
words  of  the  Boman  poet  when,  contrasting  the 
stern  simplicity  of  the  founders  of  the  Bepublic 
with  the  luxury  and  prodigality  of  his  own  times, 
he  exclaimed — 

Priratos  illis  census  erat  breris, 
Commune  magnam. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  question  to  trace  how 
the  statutable  stipends  of  the  deans  and  prebenda- 
ries came  to  be  increased  to  their  present  enormous 
amounts.  Mr.  Whiston  thinks  that  the  first  at- 
tempt of  the  sort  occurred  some  time  about  1573, 
when  those  personages  first  began  to  appropriate 
to  themselves  the  jflnes  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Church  leases.  This  they  had  some  power  surrep- 
titiously to  effect,  for  upon  them,  and  upon  them 
only,  depended  the  renewal  of  the  leases ;  and  as 
these  leases  had  been  granted  by  the  old  monas- 
teries time  out  of  mind,  and  the  lessors  had  stood 
by  and  seen  the  lessees,  upon  the  faith  of  continued 
renewal,  expend  their  money  in  improvements, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  create  the  property,  it  would 
have  been  too  ungracious  an  act  to  have  refused 
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altogether  the  renewal  of  the  leases ;  nor,  indeed, 
had  they  any  desire  to  henefit  their  successors  at 
their  own  expense,  hy  allowing  the  leases  to  run 
out,  if  they  could  succeed  in  appropriating  to  them- 
selves the  fines  hy  way  of  dividend.^ 

This  innovation  was  indignantly  denounced  hy 
Archbishop  Parker  in  1573,  who,  in  his  Canter- 
bury visitation  in  that  year,  accuses  the  dean  and 
prebendaries  of  ^  aiming  at  their  own  private  profit 
by  sharing  amongst  themselves  the  fines  which 
should  have  been  laid  up  in  the  common  chest,'* 
and  in  his  capacity  of  visitor  ''wills  that  the 
decrees  of  the  Chapter  for  the  division  of  fines  be 
declared  null  and  void,  as  contrary  to  the  intention 
of  the  statutes  and  tlie  advantage  of  the  Church." 
One  reason  which,  as  he  states,  mfluenced  the 
worthy  primate  in  this  denunciation,  was  the  scandal 
which  accrued  to  religion  from  the  quarrels  of 
these  reverend  robbers  amongst  themselves  touch- 
ing the  division  of  the  booty— quarrels  which  not 
uiSrequently  led  to  actual  blows,  and  to  a  preben- 
dary threatening  a  dean  "  to  nail  him  to  the  wall 
with  his  sword  :*'  an  amusing  and  edifying  practice 
for  these  officers  of  the  Church  Militant. 

There  are  several  instances  of  clauses  to  be  found 
in  the  old  statutes  of  the  cathedrals  of  St  Paul's, 
Canterbury,  and  Rochester,  which  contain  express 
prohibitions  againstdividingthe  money  arising  from 
fines  amongst  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  Durham 
Hitatutes  are  still  more  explicit  in  directing  that 
these  sources  of  wealth  ''shall  go  to  the  common 
use  of  the  Church,  and  shall  not  be  converted  to 
the  private  henefit  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  or 
any  of  them^^  Moreover,  ancient  terriers  of  the 
income  of  some  of  the  cathedrals  are  still  extant, 
more  especially  one  of  Rochester,  preserved  in 
the  library  of  Lambeth  Palace,  and  in  that  it  no- 
where appears  that  fines  for  the  renewal  of  leases 
were  estimated  as  any  part  of  the  income  of  the 
Ohroter. 

Tne  conclusions  which  Mr.Whiston  draws  from 
idl  these  facts  and  documents,  and  which  in  our 
view  he  has  most  clearly  established,  are  the 
following : — 

1.  That  the  deans  and  prebendaries  of  the  new 
cathedrals  had  originally  their  yearly  stipends,  or 
their  "  wages,  in  bare  money,"  fixed,  limited,  and 

*  The  CAM  of  the  Church  leiiaeet  hai  been  recently  well  stated 
in  a  pamphlet  l^  Mr.  Oray,  the  secretaiy  of  the  committee  for 
protecting  their  interests,  published  by  l^Qdgway  and  Co.  From 
the  invanable  practice,  for  ages  past,  of  renewal,  these  leases  have 
been,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Church,  made  the  subject  of  mort- 
gages and  family  settlements,  and  much  capital  has  been  in- 


vested  in  the  propnrty  by  the  lessees,  on  the  faith  of  their  con- 
The  enfranchisement  of  the  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  lessees  two  several  Committees  oi  the  House  of 


tinned  renewal. 


Commons  (one  in  last  session)  that  investigated  the  whole  subject, 
unanimously  recommended,  on  a  principle  more  advantageous  to 
the  Church  than  the  kindred  measure  of  the  commutation  of  the 
tithes,  which  adopted  the  principle  of  the  tUi  poutdetit,  securing 
to  the  lessors  for  all  future  time  what  they  had  enjoyed  time  out 
mind.  This  has  been  actually  carried  into  effect  in  Ireland  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  Church  leaseholds  there ;  and  yet  when  a 
Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  a  few  weeks  since,  by 
Lord  Carlisle  to  give  eifect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
missioners, the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop 
of  London  denounced  it  as  "  a  robbery  of  the  Church."  Their 
lordships  would  be  better  occupied  in  looking  after  the  robberies  of 
the  Clinrch,  which,  as  visitoTs  to  their  deans  and  ehapters,  they 
^ave  the  power,  but,  we  fear,  want  the  will,  of  preventing. 


determined,  as  strictly  and  closely  as  any  other 
members  of  their  respective  foundations. 

2.  That  the  original  revenues  of  these  cathe- 
drals were  exhausted,  or  intended  so  to  be,by  the 
statutable  charges,  stipends,  and  apportionments 
for  which  the  founders  made  them  liable. 

3.  That  their  statutes  contain  no  provision,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  that  the  deans  and  prebendaries 
should  exclusively  take  a  surplus ;  which,  indeed, 
could  hardly  have  arisen  had  all  the  statutable 
stipends  been  from  time  to  time  augmented  so  as 
to  meet  the  changes  in  the  value  of  money. 

These  conclusions  seem  clearly  enough  to  esta- 
blish the  proposition,  that  in  the  original  intention 
of  the  founders  no  one  object  was  intended  to  be 
benefited  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  What,  then, 
shall  we  say  of  prebendaries  like  those  of  Rochester, 
who,  in  the  face  of  solemn  oaths  to  observe  their 
statutes,  increase  their  own  incomes  from  20/.  per 
annum  to  680/.,  without  reckoning  the  patronas^e 
they  enjoy  for  their  friends  and  relatives,  or  tne 
princely  income,  according  to  their  own  returns, 
of  7,740/.  a-year  arising  from  the  livings  held  by 
the  dean  and  five  canons  ?  Pretty  pay,  this,  for 
attending  service  in  the  cathedral  once  a-day  for 
two  months  in  the  year,  and  preaching  ten  or 
twelve  sermons ! 

Mr.  Whiston  gives  a  comparative  table  of  all 
the  cathedral  incomes  in  the  sixteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  The  same  gross  disproportion 
in  the  incomes  of  the  dignified  clergy  exists  in 
them  all,  Rochester  being  merely  a  sample,  and 
a  sample  favourable  to  the  recipients,  and  the 
same  nearly  stationary  character  of  the  incomes  of 
the  inferior  members ;  as,  for  instance,  the  founda- 
tion stipend  of  the  poor  choristers  at  Canterbury  was 
3/.  IBs.  8d.,  now  it  is  11.  13s.,  for  attendance  twice 
a-day  throughout  the  whole  year,  the  five  youngest 
receiving  only  lOs.  per  month.  It  is  almost  in- 
credible that  until  very  lately  these  poor  helpless 
children  were  compelled  by  their  pursy  task- 
masters to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  organist, 
by  being  mulcted,  for  his  use,  of  their  first  half- 
year's  salary;  and  that  while  the  salary  of  the 
organist  was  provided  for  by  the  statutes,  and  the 
dean  was  receiving  his  2,000  guineas,  and  the 
prebendaries  their  1,000  each,  for  their  sleepy 
once-a-day  attendance  for  a  couple  of  months,  and 
their  dozen  vapid  sermons,  fit  only  to  produce 
sleep  in  others. 

The  following  short  comparison  of  the  "now 
and  then"  of  Canterbury  will,  however,  exhibit  the 
matter  at  a  glance.  Taking  the  prebendaries' 
incomes  as  the  unit,  we  shall  show  the  proportion, 
in  round  numbei's,  to  that  unit,  of  the  incomes  of 
the  inferior  members  of  the  Chapter  in  former 
times  and  in  the  present. 

Choristers,  formerly  one^eleventh,  dow  one-116th. 

Schoolmasters  „  one-half  „    one-9th. 

Second  Master         „  one-fourth        „    one>15th. 

Poor  Scholars  each  „  one-tenth         „    one-710th. 

We  must  refer  to  the  pamphlet  itself  (p.  5^  for 
the  somewhat  complicated  legerdemain  by  which 
the  Chapter  of  Canterbury  have  contrived  to  mulct 
the  poor  boys  of  130/.  a-year,  in  order  to  provide  a 
master  for  the  school^  which  they  could  not  have 
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done  out  of  the  Rtatatory  allowance  of  20/.  a-year, 
and  which  they  would  not  set  so  bad  a  pi'ecedent 
as  to  provide,  out  of  surplus  which  they  were  deter- 
mined to  appropriate  txchmvdy  to  themselves. 

The  deans  and  chapters  have,  however,  not  been 
altogether  inattentive  to  the  changes  which  Time 
has  wrought  in  their  institutions. 

They  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet. 
Where  b  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ? 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
their  cookery  or  their  wines  are  in  any  respect 
deteriorated;  and  yet  the  whole  array  of  cooks, 
undercooks,  butlersand  barber- tonsors^  so  presciently 
provided  by  the  statutes,  has  been  swept  away; 
their  statutable  salaries,  of  course,  helping,  by  their 
suppression,  to  swell  the  incomes  of  the  dignitaries. 
These,  however,  we  should  not  have  regretted,  and 
we  sliould  have  been  inclined  to  have  left  the  ques- 
tion of  how  far  these  convenient  observers  of  ordi- 
nances which  they  have  solemnly  sworn  to  fulfil 
are  or  are  not  guilty  of  moral,  if  not  of  legal,  per- 
jury, to  the  determination  of  the  Cambridge  Pro- 
fessor of  Casuistry,  who,  by-the-bye,  with  smgnlar 
aptness,  is  generally  selected  from  the  capitular 
class;  but  having  been  ourselves  tapped  occa- 
sionally on  the  shoulder  for  our  share  of  the  county 
**  little  biir  for  the  repairs  of  the  highways  and 
bridges,  we  should  certainly  much  like  to  know 
what  becomes  of  that  portion  of  the  Chapter 
revenues  originally,  and,  we  maintain,  9tm  legally, 
applicable  to  those  objects ;  certainly  we  never  re- 
member seeing  any  such  item  figuring  in  the  ways 
and  means  of  our  county  treasurer. 

In  the  face  of  such  &cts  these  very  men  could, 
in  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1836,  having  for  its  object  (vainly,  we  are  happy 
to  say)  to  throw  out  the  EScclesiastical  Duties  and 
Bevenues  Act,  assert  that  the  suppression  of  useless 
prebends  was  wrong, as  involving  ''the  violation 
of  statutes  sdLl  observed^  and  the  solemnity  of 
oaths  of  which  the  obligation  is  deeply  /ek  and 
the  sanctity  revered.** 

Cicero  has  left  us  a  lively  picture  of  the  ancient 
augurs,  who,  when  superintending  the  sacrifices  and 
celebrating  the  outward  religious  ordinances  in- 
tended to  impose  upon  their  credulous  countrymen, 
could  not  forbear  smiling  in  each  other's  faces ;  but 
we  will  not  attempt  to  trace  how  akin  to  that  feeling 
must  be  the  thoughts  of  a  newly-appointed  dean  or 
canon,  when,  fresh  from  his  oath  to  observe  and 
keep  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of  his  Chapter,  the 
itching  of  his  palm  is  allayed  by  the  pleasant  irri- 
tation of  feeling  within  its  grasp  a  sum  of  money 
a  hundred-fold  greater  than  that  which  those  sta- 
tutes, on  axiy  construction,  would  ever  have  bestowed 
on  hiuL  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the 
poor  bedesmen  should  fare  better  than  **  the  legion 
of  cooks  and  army  of  slaves."  Forty  pounds  were, 
by  the  Rochester  statutes,  to  be  given  to  six  poor 
men ;  and  the  farce  of  calling  over  the  names  of 
six  men  long  gathered  to  their  fathers  was  actually 
kept  up  at  the  general  audits  till  1810,  in  the  solemn 
conclave  of  dean,  prebendaries,  and  chapter-clerks. 
Like  non-suited  plaintiffs  in  the  courts  of  law  at 
Westminster,  even  the  threat  of  losing  all  that  had 
ever  attracted  them  thither  was  not  sufficient  to 


call  up  the  spirits  of  these  poor  men  from  their 
long-forgotten  resting-places;  but  this  notable 
humbug  was  sufficient  for  the  consciences  of  those 
who  ought  to  have  dispensed  the  money,  and  quite 
enough  to  justify  their  never  dispensing  it  at  all. 
Had  this  miserable  40Z.  been  accumulated  in  the 
funds  since  1800,  it  would,  by  this  time,  have  pro- 
duced, with  its  accumulations,  a  sum  of  upwards 
of  5000^.,  applicable  now  to  purposes  of  education 
or  charity,  and  this  the  Dean  and  Chapter  ovtght 
to  have  done,  if,  as  they  say,  there  were  no  bedes- 
men appointed  to  receive  the  stipend.  Surely  the 
Charity  Commissioners  ought  long  ago  to  have 
taken  cognizance  of  this. 

An  analysis  of  the  ancient  and  modem  incomes 
of  the  Rochester  Chapter  gives  results  very  ana- 
logous to  those  of  Canterbury ;  but  we  have  not 
space  to  enter  minutely  into  the  details.  The  same 
distribution  of  prize-money,  the  lion's  share  to  the 
superior  officers,  obtains  here  as  elsewhere. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  more  important  branch  of 
the  great  question  of  *'  cathedral  trusts  and  their 
fulfilment,"  more  important,  at  least,  as  respects  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  England,  than  anv  mere 
question  of  meum  and  tuum  between  the  different 
members  of  the  clergy  themselves ;  we  allude  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Chapters  have  performed 
the  educational  trusts  reposed  in  them.  It  appears 
that  by  the  very  terms  on  which  they  hold  their 
property,  212  boys,  in  the  aggregate,  ought  now  to 
be  not  only  educated,  but  actually  maintained,  by 
seven  of  the  cathedral  establishments :  viz.,  50  at 
Canterbury,  40  at  Westminster  and  Worcester, 
24  at  Ely,  20  at  Peterborough  and  Rochester,  and 
18  at  Durham ;  besides  the  free  instruction,  with- 
out maintenance,  of  24  at  Chester,  and  20  at 
Bristol,  Carlisle,  and  Gloucester  respectively.  The 
language  of  the  statutes  (which,  it  ought  never  to 
be  forgotten,  the  deans  and  prebendaries  swear  to 
fulfil  and  keep)  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  any  doubt 
on  this  head    The  boys  are  to  be  "de  bonis  ec- 
clesisB  alendi ;"  they  are  to  have  **  victum  gratis 
datum ;"  they  are  to  be  **  impensis  ecclesijs  alendi  ;*' 
and  the  statutes  descend  mto  the  most  minute 
directions  as  to  how  much  is  to  be  paid  for  the 
table  and  conmions  of  these  boys  and  choristers, 
that  is,  at  the  common  table,  which,  as  we  have 
shown  before,  the  statutes  intended  should  be  kept 
up  at  each  establishment.  Subsequent  visitations  (in 
times  when  prelatical  visitors  did  their  duty)  con- 
firm all  this ;  and  in  Archbishop  Parker's  visitation 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  in  1573, 
occurs  a  distinct  passage,  directing  that  no  lands 
which  shall  have  been  assigned  "  for  the  provision  of 
the  common  hall,  or  the  tables  of  the  scholars,*' 
shall  be  alienated  from  their  intended  destination. 
Then  follow  regulations  as  to  their  diet,  and  for 
providing  them  with  ''commons  without  stint," 
and  the  schoolmaster  (one  Miller)  is  reprimanded 
for    neglect  of   duty  in    not    ''overseeing    the 
scholars  at  their  table  at  meab."     Lest,  however, 
it  should  be  urged  that  these  statutes  have,  from 
length  of  time  and  desuetude,  lost  their  efficacy, 
we  will  remind  the  reader  that,  by  a  well-known 
principle  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  no  lapse  of 
time  can  be  pleaded  against  the  claims  of  a  charity ; 
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End,  fiirtber,  that  ikcue  very  statutcfi  were  twice 
fiokimily  confirmed  by  PariuimeDt— once  in  tlie 
reign  of  Charles  I^  and  again  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  A  cnrions  clanae  occnrs  in  the 
fitatute  of  OharleSy  which  provides  that,  if  the 
common  table  be  not  kept  up,  then  the  stipends 
of  the  officers  of  the  establidbment  are,  by  way  of 
compensation  to  the  minor  canons  and  lay  clerks, 
to  be  added  to  their  salaries — ^not  to  swell  the 
incomes  of  the  deans  and  prebendaries. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Lord  Melbourne, 
in  justifying  the  scheme  of  the  E^lesiastical  Com- 
missioners (afterwards  legalised  by  3  and  4  Vic,  ch. 
113),  expressly  declares  that  that  scheme  ''would 
leave  to  the  cathedrals  sufficient  means  for  all  the 
objects  and  purposes  for  which  they  were  ever 
founded  ;**  and,  on  the  same  occasion.  Lord  John 
Eussell  declared  that "  it  would  not  depart  from  the 
intentions  of  the  founders."  Why,  tlien,  have  the 
Whigs-  stopped  short  of  compelling  the  carrying 
into  effect  these  objects  and  these  intentions  ?  The 
instances  of  Rochester  and  Canterbury  will  show 
whether  or  not  there  exists  any  necessity  for 
this :  "  The  statutable  allowances  (we  quote  from 
Mr.  Whiston,  page  93)  for  the  servants  of 
the  common  hall  amounted  at  Bochester  to  nearly 
^even-tenths,  and  at  Canterbury  to  three-fourths,  of 
the  prebendal. income;  a  proportion  which  would 
now  give  about  470/.  in  one  case,  and  three*fourths 
of  900/.,  or  675/.^  in  the  other.  In  fact,  at 
Rochester,  the  barber-tonsor,  butler,  cook,  and 
undercook,  had  altogether  19Z.  Ids.,  or  nearly  as 
m^uch  as  one  prebendary.  Now,  the  reader  will 
'  remark  that  in  none  of  the  cathedrals  except  at 
Durham  has  the  stipend  of  the  scholars  been  at  all 
increased.  In  none  of  them  lias  the  establishment 
of  the  commooi  hall  been  kept  up,  nor  any  com- 
pensation made  to  the  scholars  for  the  loss  of  it ; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  Canterbury  the  allowance  of 
4/.  has  been  cut  down  to  1/.  6s.  4d.,  and  at  Wor- 
cester the  2/.  13s.  4d.  has  been  diminished  to 
6s.  lOd." 

Mr.  Whiston  then  proceeds  to  contrast,  with 
the  conduct  of  the  cathedral  establishments,  that 
of  the  analogous  foundations  of  our  great  public 
schools,  the  statutee  of  most  of  which  are  nearly 
identical  with  those  given  to  the  former ;  and  we 
are  happy  to  say  that  the  school-trusts  have  been, 
on  the  whole,  and  despite  some  irregularities, 
observed  withcommendable  fidelity.  The  present 
fionrishing  condition  of  Eton  as  an  educational 
establishment,  and  the  well-merited  reputation  of 
'Winchester,  furnish  sufficient  pnma/acte  evidence 
that  the  provost  and  fellows  of  the  former,  and  the 
warders  and  fellows  of  the  latter,  have  not  swelled 
their  incomes  at  the  cost  of  the  poor  scholars. 
Westminster,  however,  cannot  show  quite  snch 
clean  hands;  but  here  we  hsvea  Dean  and  Chapter 
to  deal  with,  who,  true  to  their  vocation,  compel 
the  forty  foundation-scholars  to  pay,  under  dif- 
ferent pretences,  1,800/.  a-year,  and  the  Queen's 
scholars  nearly  1,700/.  a-year,  for  advantages 
which  the  statutes  intended  should  be  bestowed 
gratuitously.  The  colleges  of  Trinity  and  Bt 
John's,  at  Cambridge,  stand  out  in  glorious  con- 
trast to  the  evil  deeds  we  have  been  detailing. 


Well  may  they  fear  no  Royal  Commissions  of 
Inquiry,  and  accordingly  they  have  not»  like 
Oxford,  resorted  t*  the  special-pleading  subtleties 
of  a  batch  of  narrow-minded  lawyers,  to  fortify 
them  in  their  resistance  to  one  of  the  most  reason- 
able Commissions  of  Inquiry  that  has  ever  issued 
from  the  Government 

If  right  should  be  done,  and  restitution  ordered 
during  the  life-time  of  any  of  the  present  plun- 
derers of  the  poor  scholars  in  the  cathedral  schools, 
it  would  be  a  curious  calculation  to  show  to  what 
extent  justice  and  their  own  stereotyped  phrase, 
''a  due  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  their  oaths,*' 
would  compel  them  to  disgorge.  Mr.  Whiston  cal- 
culates tliat  the  sum  owing  to  the  Rochester  School, 
since  1600,  amounts  to  upwards  of  5,000/. ;  and 
the  case  of  Canterbury  is  even  still  worse.  Very 
recent  instances  are,  however,  not  wanting  where 
the  Court  of  Chancery  has  ordered  restitution  in 
instances  much  less  flagrant 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  in  the  hallowed  pre- 
cincts of  Canterbury  and  Rodiester  that  we  have 
not  left  ourselves  much  opportunity  for  a  visit  to 
the  other  cathedrals ;  need  we  say,  that  the  same 
system  of  universal  plunder  of  the  poor  and  the 
defenceless  seems  to  exist  more  or  less  in  all.  Tlie 
W^orcester  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  the 
statutes  which  directs  that  forty  poor  boys  shall 
be  maintained  by  the  Church,  is  to  give  them 
5s.  lOd.  a-year  each ;  while  the  analogous  passage 
which  directs  that  the  dean  is  to  have  lOO/.,  and 
the  prebendaries  20/.  each,  is  construed  to  mean 
1,486/.  a-year  to  the  dean,  and  626/.  to  each 
prebendary  I  Ely  is  no  better.  Chester  com- 
plains of  its  poverty,  having,  as  the  Chapter  state, 
lost  much  of  its  property  by  '*  an  accidental  error, 
followed  up  by  an  iniquitous  transaction ;"  yet  it  can 
afford  1,000/.  a-year  to  tke  dean,  and  500/.  to  eadi 
prebendary;  to  the  school — nothing!  —  the  loss 
of  property,  and  ''the  iniquitous  transaction" 
being,  of  course,  made  to  fall  as  much  as  possible 
on  the  poor  scholars.  We  might  here,  as  else- 
where, with  some  truth,  jparaphrase  the  lines  of 
Byron  on  Ireland : 

Gaunt  fiamine  never  sh^l  approach  the  gvwn  ; 
Thoogh  scholars  ttaire,  t&e  dean  weight  twenty  atone. 

Ecclesiastical  Bristol  is  as  naive  as  her  merchants 
are  'cute.  The  Chapter  are  afraid  that  if  they 
were  to  augment  the  stipends  of  their  minor 
canons  ''an  inducement  would  be  held  out  to 
nepotism  ;**  and  yet,  when  a  rectory  held  by  a 
minor  canon  becomes  vacant^  they  pass  over  a 
deserving  senior  minor  canon  of  twelve  3''ear3 
standing,  and  four  others*  in  order  to  bestow  the 
preferment  on  a  relation  of  some  one  of  their 
body,  a  transaction  which  formed  the  subject  of 
an  indignant  memorial  from  the  whole  body  of 
the  minor  canons. 

Carlisle  so  efficiently  provided  for  its  school 
that,  seven  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  single 
scholar  I  The  stipend  of  the  master  had  been 
previously  reduced  from  20/.  to  8/.  Afterwards, 
upon  the  appointment  of  a  new  master,  in  whom 
the  inhabitants  had  confidence,  the  school  showed 
some  symptoms  of  flourishing,  and  then  the 
Chiqpter  insbted  .upon  the  head-master  teaching 
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the  choriat^rs  for  noising  1  Tbis  Ohapter  has 
recently  ebown  con8ideral>le  i&ge&uity  in  coEiBoli- 
dating  fmictionB  intended  by  the  Btatntes  to  be 
kept  distinct.  Rather  than  nose  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Ohapter  the  incomes  of  the  minor  canons 
(whOy  be  it  remembered,  do  the  real  work)  to 
an  amount  barely  sufficient  to  keep  men  who  are 
clergymen  and  gentlemen,  not  only  are  several 
cathedral  offices  consolidated  in  one,  but  livings  in 
the  gift  of  the  Ohapter  ore  bestowed  upon  these  minor 
canons  to  eke  out  the  deficienc}'^ ;  which,  in  fact,  comes 
to  the  same  thing  as  if  the  incomes  of  these  livings 
irere  thrown  into  the  common  som'ce  of  prebendal 
dividends.  By  these  means  the  incomes  of  the 
prebendaries  have  been  raised  from  222.  8s.  to 
639^.,  while,  of  course,  all  4^e  other  incomes  of 
the  cathedral  officers  have  been  stationary  since 
the  death  of  the  royal  founder. 

Well  might  the  Ohapters,  in  the  face  of  these 
facts,  refuse  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
House  of  Oommons  to  return  the  amount  of  their 
incomes,  and  most  futile  is  their  allegation  that 
the  decay  of  the  schools  is  not  their  fault.  With 
respect  to  the  latter,  we  answer  that  it  is  their 
fault  if,  by  departing  from  the  intentions  of  their 
founder,  with  ample  means  at  their  disposal,  they 
retain  the  stipends  of  the  achoolmasters  at  sums 
utterly  insufficient  to  procure  efficient  men,  and 
mulct  the  scholars  of  their  maintenance,  in  order 
to  divide  the  more  themselves;  and,  with  respect 
to  the  former,  we  tell  l^ese  men,  clothed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen  though  they  be,  that  though  it  is  their 
turn  now,  yet  if  the  reform  in  Parliament  pro- 
-mised  by  Lord  John  Roasell  for  the  next  session 
of  Parliament  be  not,  as  we  confess  our  mis- 
givings and  mistrust  of  Whig  honesty  sometimes 
incline  us  to  believe,  just  bo  much  as  will  suffice 
to  keep  in  power  the  family  clique — the  parUe 
carr4e  of  Russells,  Howards,  Greys,  and  Elliots — 
if,  we  say,  reform  in  the  representation  shall 
ever  become  a  reality,  then  will  come  the  turn 
of  the  people  of  England,  who,  with  indignant 
and  irresistible  voice,  will  not  be  long  in  de- 
manding redress  for  the  orphan  and  the  oppressed. 
Already  baa  the  subject  attracted  considerable 
attention,  but  no  amendment  has  be^  produced 
or  promised.  Already  in  the  distance,  looms,  in 
characters  of  iire,  the  warning  and  mysterious 
handwriting ;  but  these  modem  Beh^iazzars  start 
not  from  their  banquet  I 

The  subject  is  of  so  much  public  interest  that 
we  have  not  touched  upon  t£e  merely  personal 
pert  connected  with  the  dispute  between  Mr. 
Whiston  and  the  Dean  and  Ohapter  of  Rochester. 
It  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  Some  years 
«ince  the  latter,  well  or  ill  for  themselves,  as  the 
«equel  may  show,  had  the  fortune  to  stumble  upon 
this  gentleman  as  their  head-master.  A  better 
choice,  or  a  man,  in  our  humble  opinion,  hetter 
iidapted  to  the  duties  of  his  appdntment,  could  not 
have  been  made.  A  clergyman  of  most  unexcep- 
tionable moral  and  religious  diaracter,  a  scholar 
of  eminent  classical  endowments,  as  the  honours  he 
earned  at  Oambridge  abundantly  testify,  and  a  man 
holding  (what,  we  believe,  not  one  of  his  oppressors 
would  ever  have  had  the  slightest  chance  of  obtain- 


ing) the  proud  and  most  unnnstakeable  distinction 
of  a  fellowship  of  Trinity  OoUege,  Oambridge, 
such  a  man  was  likely,  if  properly  treated,  not  only 
to  confer  honour  upon  the  estab^hment  of  which 
he  hecame  a  member,  but  to  -afford  to  it,  in  times 
of  danger,  a  shield  and  a  protection.  Let  us  see 
how  far  the  Dean  and  Ohapter  of  Rochester  have 
endeavoured  to  enlist  on  their  side  the  services  of 
a  man  capable  of  becoming  so  efficient  an  ally  or 
so  dangerous  an  enemy. 

Naturally  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  school 
over  which  he  was  called  to  preside,  Mr.  Whiston, 
in  February,  1848,  addressed  to  the  Dean  and 
Ohapter  a  request,  respectful  enough  in  its  terms, 
to  augment  the  stipends  of  the  exhibitioners  of  the 
school  at  the  tmiversities — the  unaiigmented  sta- 
tuteable  sum  being  51.  each  annually,  intended  by 
the  founder  to  provide  for  their  maintenance  there, 
as  in  those  times  it  was  doubtless  sufficient  so  to 
do,  and  as  the  clear  language  of  the  statutes 
abundantly  testifies;  a  fact,  indeed,  subsequently 
expressly  admitted  by  the  Dean  and  Ohapter  them- 
selves. The  Ohapter,  with  a  hardihood  that  a 
lawyer  might  envy,  coolly  reply  to  this  by  telling 
the  applicant  that  he  **  is  mistaken  in  his  inferences 
respecting  the  obligation  imposed  on  them  by  their 
statutes.*' 

Nothing  daunted,  the  indefatigable  reformer 
addressed  (July  8, 1848)  another  communication 
to  the  Ohapter,  in  which  he  brings  to  their  notice 
the  precise  words  of  the  statutes.**  To  this  the 
Ohapter  reply,  with  convenient  generality,  that 
"they  cannot  admit  the  principles  upon  which 
the  application  is  founded ;''  and  that  they  desire 
to  "close  the  correspondence."  Probably  they 
may  find  hereafter  it  will  not  be  quite  so  eai^  to 
"  close  the  correspondence  "  witti  those  that  may 
next  honour  them  with  an  epistle. 

Once  more  (Augast'28, 1848),  Mr.  Whiston  en- 
deavoured to  bring  the  Ohapter  to  a  sense  of  justice, 
and,  in  a  long  and  somewhat  discursive  letter  to 
them  of  this  ckte,  he  Tecapitulates  the  proofs  of  his 
assertion  that  that  body  is  bound  by  their  statutes 
to  maintain  not  only  the  four  boys  at  the  univer- 
sity, but  twenty  foundatioU'-scholars  at  their  school. 
These  proofs  we  have  already  given ;  but  we  cannot 
avoid  bringing  to  the  reader's  notice  a  new  fact 
prominently  advanced  in  this  letter.  Trinity  Ool- 
lege,  Oambridge,  and  ihe  cathedral  establishment 
of  Rochester,  owed  their  existence  to  the  same 
founder  (Henry  VIII.) ;  one  was  horn  in  1543,  the 
other  in  1546.  Oan  there  be  a  doubt,  therefore,  that 
language  nearly  if  not  quite  identical  in  the  two 
statutes  should  be  construed  in  the  same  way  ?f 

Trinity,  noble  Trinity,  construes  its  statutes 
(assigning,  nominally,  one  shilling  a*week  for 
commons)  to  mean  that  real  commons  and  rooms 
shall  be  afforded  at  the  present  time  to  its  founda- 
tion'^memhers.  Rochester  pretends  to  keep  the 
promise  of  its  statutes  to  the  ear,  but  sorely 

*  Tbe  words  are,  "Stataimiu  at  e&  bonis  ecclesis  qnafoor 
scholftres  pauperes  in  academiis  nostris  semper  alantnr.**  "  TVe 
ordain  tliat  oot  of  the  fitndt  of  our  Ckurck,  fovr  poor  scholars  be 
alwajs  mamUamed  in  our  muvenities.'* 

f  Speaking  of  the  fonndation-scholars  and  sizafs,  the  words 
are,  "j^ui  snmptibos  coUegii  alantur  ac  sastentantnr."  Compare 
this  wim  the  langnage  in  the  hut  note. 
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breaks  it  to  the  hope.  Utrum  horum?  Trinity  or 
Rochester  ? 

Two  or  three  more  letters  were  addressed  by 
our  apostle  of  the  new  Reformation  to  this  most 
leaden  Chapter,  of  course  without  result ;  and  then, 
wearied  by  so  many  fruitless  eflforts,  Mr.  Whiston 
submitted  the  whole  case  to  two  eminent  equity 
barristers,  one  Mr.  David  Lewis,  the  other  Sir 
John  Romilly,  since  Attorney  and  8oIicitor*Qene- 
ral,  and  now  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who,  though 
willing  enough  to  take  credit  as  an  active  reformer 
of  the  law,  seems  to  have  quite  forgotten  the 
monstrous  abuses  then  brought  to  his  notice.  Their 
opinion  was  in  substance  the  following : — 

1.  "  That  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester 
are  under  an  obligad<m,  in  the  nature  of  a  trust, 
to  allow  out  of  the  common  funds  of  the  cathedral 
to  the  four  university  students  a  yearly  sum  of 
money  suficient  for  their  maintentmee  at  the 
university. 

2.**  That  they  are  under  the  like  obligation  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  twenty  founda- 
tion-scholars. 

8.^ ''  That  the  proportion  of  the  increased  income 
applicable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  students  and 
scholars  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  proportion  which 
the  statutable  stipends  assigned  for  fAetr  benefit 
bear  to  the  other  stipends  assigned  by  the  statutes.** 

[NJ8.  Compare  this  with  the  table  we  before 
gave  of  the  proportion  in  which  the  stipends  of 
the  deans  and  prebendaries  have  been  increased 
compared  with  those  of  the  other  members  of  the 
CSiapterl 

4.  "  That  desuetude  will  not  release  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  from  the  obligation  which  (as  above 
stated)  the  statutes  impose  on  them ;  and  that  the 
increase  of  the  whole  income  of  the  Chapter  is 
applicable  to  the  augmentation,  pro  raid,  of  the 
various  specific  payments  directed  bv  the  statutes, 
upon  the  |)rinciple  of  ey  pris  applied  to  charities.** 

Now,  with  such  dear  and  incontestible  opinions, 
the  only  wonder  is,  that  the  cathedral  towns  con- 
tain no  attorney  enterprising  enough  to  file  a  bill 
in  Chancery  against  the  Chapters.  Such  a  bill 
would  cost  him  nothing,  as  the  costs  would  (in 
justice  they  ought)  probably  be  ordered  to  be  paid 
by  the  delinquent  deans  and  prebendaries  out  of 
their  own  pockets,  or,  if  not  that,  then  out  of  the 
charity  funds.  At  all  events,  they  would  never  be 
saddled  on  the  relator  of  such  a  bill. 

Mr.  Whiston,  very  fairty,  transmitted  this 
opinion  to  the  Chapter,  who,  it  seems,  had  also 
been  taking  counsers  opinion  ;  but  this  they  have 
taken  care  never  to  publish  to  this  day  I  Of  course, 
this  proceeding  was  as  fruitless  as  his  former  efforts, 
and,  at  length  (December  14tb,  1848),  innocently 
imagining  that  the  prelates  of  these  days  are  as 
pure-minded  and  as  ready  in  their  visitatorial 
capacities  to  redress  wrong  as  the  Cranmers  and 
the  Parkers  of  former  times,  ho  finally  appealed, 
in  solemn  form,  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  his 
capacity  of  visitor  of  the  cathedral.  This  most 
active  prelate  deigned,  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight, 
to  notice  the  case  thus  solemnly  confided  to  him, 
by  starting  a  new  and,  as  he  doubtless  anticipated, 
im  insurmountable  diflficulty  to  the  further  progress 


of  Mr.  Whiston's  requisition:  to  wit,  thai  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  were  a  party  interested 
in  the  question.  The  futility  of  such  an  excuse  for 
delay  Mr.  Whiston  distinctly  showed  in  a  subse- 
quent communication  to  the  bishop,  not  only  from 
Uie  nature  of  the  case,  but  also  because,  unluckily 
for  the  bishop's  position,  the  very  statute  creating 
the  Ecclesiastical  Conmiissioners  contains  an  ex- 
press saving  clause,  which  has  been  ratified  bv 
judicial  decisions,  prevenUng  their  interfering  with 
the  necessary  and  proper  expenditure  for  the 
cathedral  trusts.  AdesultOTy  correspondence  with 
the  unwilling  prelate  for  more  than  a  year,  during 
which  the  latter  takes  care  to  advance  not  a  single 
step,  is  at  length  (March  15th,  1849)  brought  to  a 
permanent  stand-still  by  the  latter  coolly  telling 
Mr.  Whiston  that,  as  he  "  is  claiming  privileges 
[the  episcopal  word  for  rights']  which,  i/  they 
ever  existed  [surely,  the  bishop  cannot  construe 
the  easy  Latin  of  the  statutes  we  have  before 
quoted],  have  been  in  abeyance  for  300  years 
[more  shame  to  the  bbhop  and  his  predecessors, 
who,  as  visitors,  might  and  ought  to  have  afforded 
a  remedy  long  ago],  I  do  not  think  thsitjifteen 
months  [Cranmer  or  Parker  would  not^  have 
required  man^  more  days]  is  a  long  period  to 
wait'*  Such  is  the  mode  in  which  the  not  under* 
paid  prelates  now  perform  the  high  functioDS 
reposed  in  them  t  Mr.  Whiston,  however,  supplies 
the  key  to  this  bishop's  conduct  by  informing  us 
that  he  was,  previously  to  his  elevation  to  the 
bench,  Dean  of  Worcester,  where  the  forty  founda- 
tion-scholars receive  for  their  statutory  mainte- 
nance 58.  lOd.  a-year  each;  and  where  a  remon- 
strance from  the  minor  canons  as  to  the  noii* 
observance  of  the  statutes  met  with  the  reply  from 
the  dean  and  prebendaries,  in  substance,  that  they 
would  do  what  they  liked  with  their  own,  and 
that,  if  the  minor  canons  did  not  like  it,  they 
might  go  to  the  d-— <— ;  or,  in  ecclesiastical  Ian- 
guage,  resign.  At  length,  after  two  more  un- 
answered letters,  this  gua^ian  of  the  rights  of  the 
Church,  who  is  bound  by  an  express  clause  of  the 
statute  of  Heniy  VUI.  to  ''  watch  and  take  care 
that  they  be  inviolably  observed,  and,  once  in 
every  three  years,  to  visit  and  reform  abuses,**  and 
who  is  "forbidden  to  dispense  with  any  one 
statute,'*  coolly  tells  Mr.  Whiston  that  he  must  go 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  We  know  not  whether 
Mr.  Whiston  has  taken  this  Judas-like  advice ;  )f 
he  have,  we  certainly  wish  that,  in  this  instance, 
Chancery  may  realise  the  school-boy's  beau  ideal  of 
it :  that  the  fiead  of  the  cathedral  establishment 
at  Rochester  may  be  included  in  its  grasp^  and 
may  get  well  pummelled  before  it  gets  outagain.^ 
We  have  now  finished  our  resume  of  this  moat 
interesting  case ;  the  pamphlet,  though  discursive, 
somewhat  encumbered  w*ith  repetitions,  and  not 
arranged  in  the  most  logical  order  possible,  is,  on 
the  whole,  temperate  and  well  written,  and  evi- 
dently proceeds  from  the  pen  of  one  whose  heart 
and  soul  are  in  the  cause  he  espouses.  The  reader 
will  be  anxious  to  learn  whether  the  Dean  and 


*  la  some  of  the  pttblic  echools,  wiien  one  boy  gets  tlie  head  of 
another  boy  nnder  his  aim,  so  as  to  be  able  to  iminmcl  him  at  his 
ease,  the  head  of  the  patieut  is  said  to  be  in  Chancery. 
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Chapter  of  Rochester  have  impugned  the  accuracy 
of  any  of  the  damning  facts  now  first  presented  to 
the  public,  or  whether  they  have  produced  the 
opinions  of  counsel  as  eminent  as  those  who  have 
expressed  an  opinion  favourable  to  Mr.  Whiston's 
allegations,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  not  bound 
by  their  statutes  to  do  what  is  required  of  them. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  I     The  real  answer  of  these 
most  logical  reasoners  reminds  us  of  the  fable  of 
the  discussion  between  Jupiter  and  the  country- 
man, when  the  former,  finding  himself  likely  to  be 
worsted  in  the  contest,  threatened  to  bring  his 
thunderbolts  to  his  aid.     ''Now,  Jupiter,"  ex- 
claimed the  acute  rustic,  ''I  am  sure  you  are 
vjrong^  when  you  threaten  to  resort  to  your  thun- 
der."    Of  logic  near,  akin  to  this  is  that  of  the 
Pean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester ;  for  their  answer 
to  Mr.  Whiston*s  pamphlet  has  been — reader,  you 
will  never  guess — to  remove  him  from  the  head- 
matterskiv  of  the  grammar-school !  and  that  with- 
out a  single  allegation^  advanced  or  proved,  of  im- 
morality, irreligion,  or  unfitness  in  any  respect 
for  his  office^  except  in  having  presumed  to  askf  in 
print)  justice  from  these  pseudo  aristocrats  of  a 
plethoric  establishment*  Determined  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  justifying,  if  possible,  their  con- 
duct, Mr.  Whiston  obtained  from  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  a  rule  for  a  mandamus  to  restore 


him  to  his  office;  this  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
defeated  in  Easter  Term  last,  not  upon  the  mcrit% 
but  by  tlie  shabby  and  merely  formal  objection 
that  he  ought  to  have  applied  first  for  redress  to 
the  visitor.  What  justice  he  is  likely  to  get  if 
he  applies  in  that  quarter  we  leave  our  readers  to 
determine  by  what  has  gone  before. 

But  a  power  more  potent,  more  determined,  and 
better  calculated  to  do  justice  than  faithless  visitors 
or  lagging  courts,  has  already  shown  symptoms  of 
having  been  a  not  unobservant  spectator  of  tho 
struggle ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  a  notice 
has  been  placed  on  the  papers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Mowatt,  stating  that  he  will 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  whole  case, 
when  it  will  doubtless  attract  that  attention  in  the 
country  which  its  importance  deserves.  From  such 
small  beginnings  the  greatest  changes  have,  in 
times  past*  arisen ;  and,  substituting  "  people"  for 
"king,"  pro  rege,  grege,  as  Lord  Brougham  has 
it,  the  prophecy  in  "  Marmion"  of  the  approach- 
ing fate  of  the  Popish  hierarchy  may  not  prove 
altogedier  inapplicable  to  the  cathedral  establish- 
ments  of  our  own  days — 

Bebtod,  n  darker  hoar  ascends. 
The  altar  quakes,  the  crozier  bends. 
The  ire  of  a  despotic  King 
Rides  forth  upon  Destruction's  wing^. 

Alvrmion,  Canio  3. 


SOU  L-D  E  A  T  H. 

If  in  us,  bom  for  heights  of  bliss, 

Our  hapless  Spirit  should  storm  and  strive 
To  free  himself  from  iron  gyve, 

To  soar  to  where  he  first  did  miss, 

And  find  the  effort  vain,  and  lie 

A  time-bound  slave  of  circumstance. 
Fulfilling  all  his  round  of  sense. 

To  let  his  nobler  Reason  die — 

This  world  were  but  a  barren  sherd 
Struck  from  the  sphere  of  Nothingness ; 
And  all  our  dearest  happiness 

The  shadow  of  a  flying  bird. 

Our  labour  but  to  build  our  tomb, 
Our  heart  a  broken  shrine  of  shame, 
Our  hope  a  wish  without  a  name, 

Our  home  a  home,  and  not  a  home. 

So,  holding  in  his  dole  of  breath, 

Should  solemn  Time  gaze  on  their  graves 
Who  gave  themselves  for  sordid  slaves, 

And  gorged  tliemselves  with  glutted  death — 

Who  sank  at  last  in  dream  of  bliess. 
Who  lost  all  faith  in  godly  fears, 
And  gave  the  lie  to  human  tears, 

Seeking  no  other  rest  than  this. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

INTBIOUES. 


With  a  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  cauae, 
Moriaon  persisted  in  his  suit^  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. Sarah  became  silent  and  reserved  to  every 
one  except  her  father ;  the  bloom  forsook  her  cheek, 
for  she  rarely  went  abroad;  and  it  became  appa- 
rent that  health  and  spirits  were  fast  going  down. 
Threats  and  persuasion  had  been  alternately  tried 
by  her  mother,  in  order  to  induce  her  to  consent 
to  a  tmion  with  Morison,  but  in  vain.  The  house- 
hold was  truly  a  distracted  one,  the  father  was 
flinking  into  dotage,  the  mother  saw  herself  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  with  only  one  chance  of 
escape,  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  and  that  she 
had  almost  given  up  hope  of  accomplishing ;  the 
daughter,  in  her  turn,  miserable  from  two  causes, 
the  probable  loss  of  her  own  lover,  and  the  evident 
distress  she  was  inflicting  on  her  parents  by  the 
rejection  of  the  substitute  that  they  had  provided 
for  her.  Of  all  the  painful  struggles  in  this  world, 
that  is  the  most  trying  when  we  are  tempted  to 
merge  duty  in  afifection ;  the  spirit  truly  requires 
much  strength  from  within  when  everything  ex- 
ternal seems  to  conspire  in  forcing  on  such  a  sacri- 
fice. Resolute  in  her  resistance,  Sarah  looked 
about  for  means  of  escape,  and,  as  a  last  alternative, 
she  bethought  herself  of  trying  the  sympathy  of 
Morison  himself:  she  had  not  much  expectation 
of  succeeding,  but  she  determined  on  making  the 
attempt.  She  sent  him  a  note  requesting  a  private 
interview  in  the  garden ;  and  it  was  amusing  to 
behold  the  extravagant  gestures  which  he  exhi- 
bited on  receiving  the  tiny  epistle.  He  knocked 
down  chairs  and  tables,  and  then  danced  on  them, 
to  the  great  consternation  of  Rankin  and  the 
other  clerks,  who  regarded  him  as  having  been 
seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  madness.  Ludovicko 
came  in  during  the  meUe^  and  to  him  Morison 
triumphantly  held  up  the  note,  which  was  read  by 
the  lawyer  with  a  grim  smile,  accompanied  with 
the  remark  that  **  all  women  were  alike."  Mori- 
son went  up  stairs  to  examine  his  wardrobe,  sing- 
ing by  the  way — 

I'll  dress  myself  all  in  my  best, 
To  walk  abroad  with  Sally. 

The  rejected  bracelets  were  carefully  taken  out 
for  the  second  time,  as  he  had  no  doubt  that  on 
this  occasion  they  would  be  received  with  great 
humility,  and,  equipped  in  the  most  dazzling 
manner  that  his  resources  would  permit,  the  san- 
guine swain  set  out  on  his  journey.  Poor  Sarah's 
costume  bore  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  her 
beau.  Dispirited  and  crushed,  her  toilet  was  plainer 
DOW  than  ever ;  and  be  it  known  that  a  woman's 
grief  is  very  bad  when  she  neglects  dress.  Who 
over  saw  a  slovenly  widow  ?  Morison  shrank  a 
little  when  he  observed  the  pale  cheek  and  the 
drooping  figure,  and  conjectured  that  such  appear- 
ances boded  ill  for  a  sprightly  interview.    **  Shell 


be  going  to  beg  mv  pardon,  and  trying  to  come  it 
hombly,"  thou^t  Le. 

'^  You'll  think  me  very  bold,  Mr.  Morison," 
commenced  the  young  lady,  "in  having  asked 
you  to  meet  me  in  this  way." 

''Not  at  all,  ma'am,"  replied  the  self-satisfied 
suitor ;  "  better  late  than  never." 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  yon  a  very  extraordinary 
fiivour." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  brisk  young  man, 
jutting  out  his  limbs  from  the  arbour-seat  widi 
more  energy  than  grace. 

*^  I  wish  yon  to  fling  away  a  worthless  thing, 
that  is  not  worth  having,*'  answered  Sarah. 

"What  is  that?" 

''Myself  I" 

•"Yon  speak  in  riddles,  ma'am ;  explain  yonrself," 
said  Morison. 

"  The  case  requires  little  explanation,"  replied 
Sarah.  "  With  my  mother's  sanction,  you  have,  as 
I  think,  foolishly  aspired  to  my  hand.  There  are 
hundreds  better  worth  your  notice  than  I  am; 
leave  me,  then,  and  look  after  them.  You  and 
your  uncle  have,  it  seems,  our  family  in  your 
power.  It  would  be  more  generous,  would  it  not? 
— I  am  sure,  on  reflection  you  will  see  it  to  be  so 
— if  you  would,  without  taking  offence,  or  in  any 
way  seeking  revenge  on  my  parents,  transfer  yonr 
attentions  to  some  other  quarter.  I  do  not  hate 
yon,  but  I  cannot  love  yon  as  a  wife  should  do ; 
and  it  would  be  a  poor  triumph  to  drag  an  unwil- 
ling victim  to  the  altar.  You  yourself  would  be 
tlie  first  to  regret  it ;  but  repentance  would  come 
too  late,  if  the  deed  were  once  done.  Do,  I  be- 
seech yon,  take  pity  on  a  helpless,  miserable  girl, 
anxious,  on  the  one  hand,  to  save  her  parents,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  be  true  to  honour  and  duty.  Say 
that  you  will  do  this,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  be 
grateful  to  you  till  my  dying  day." 

"  Save  yonr  parents,  Miss  Graham !  What  do 
you  mean?" 

"  I  do  not  know  business  matters ;  but  there  is 
money  borrowed  of  your  uncle,  or  some  such 
tiling." 

"  Not  a  farthing  that  I  know  of." 

"  There  is  some  misunderstanding,  then,"  said 
Sarah,  who  saw  by  Morison's  suspicious  looks  that 
she  had  said  too  much,  and  had  probably  disclosed 
to  him  information  not  previously  known  to  him. 
Trying  to  recover  the  blunder,  she  added,  in  some 
confusion, "  Perhaps,  with  a  view  to  gain  me  over, 
my  mother  has  represented  it  in  that  light,  or  I 
have  not  understood  her  correctly." 

"Perhaps  not,"  replied  Morison.  "I  know  of 
no  claim  that  I  have  upon  you ;  but  I  shall  inquire 
into  the  matter  very  narrowly,  and,  if  I  have,  Til 
avail  myself  of  it  to  the  smallest  item.  A  pretty 
thing,  indeed,  it  were,  if  I  were  to  relinquish  you 
in  order  that  you  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
creature,  Turner!" 
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"You  know/'  said  Sarah  sadly,  ''that  he  is 
supposed  to  be  gone.** 

'*  Why,  then,  do  you  care  for  him  T 

''I  may  not  long  survive  him;  and  I  would 
Lave  the  hand  that  is  his  laid  into  the  grave  pure 
and  unpledged." 

Morison  burst  into  a  state  of  uncontrollable 
fury  when  he  heard  this.  "  I  tell  you,  madam, 
what  I  told  Turner,  that  I  will  have  you  if  there 
is  any  means  in  earth  or  hell  by  which  I  can  com- 
pass my  desire.  I  know  that  you  despise  me, 
but  that  only  whets  my  resolution,  and  will  add 
sweetness  to  my  revenge  when  the  day  comes.** 

"  You  speak  like  a  savage,  sir  '**  retorted  Sarah 
boldly,  for  Oscar  was  by  her  side.  "  No  power 
on  earth  shall  make  me  yours  I  Nay,  despite  the 
canon  *gainst  self-slaughter,  I  had  sooner  fall  by 
my  own  hand  than  call  such  a  monster  husband  !** 

The  bully  saw  in  her  flashing  eye  and  deter- 
mined bearing  that  this  was  the  death-warrant  to 
his  hopes;  and  that  she  whom  he  had  hitherto 
regarded  as  a  pretty  sentimental  plaything  could 
boast  of  the  highest  attributes  of  female  character, 
and  that,  once  resolved,  her  decision  was  irre- 
vocable. Maddened  by  this  consideration  he 
added — 

"  You  did  not  hear  all  that  I  said  to  Turner. 
I  told  him  that  if  I  did  not  get  you  no  other  body 
should — that  whoever  became  your  husband,  let 
him  cross  the  widest  seas,  he  should  fall  by  my 
hand ;  and  no  terror  of  law  should  stand  between 
me  and  my  purpose.  For,  were  a  gallows  high  as 
.Haman*8  to  stand  before  me,  I  should  have  the 
heart*8  blood  of  my  rival  T' 

Having  delivered  this  furious  speech,  Morison 
ran  off,  going  back  to  Paulton  much  faster  than  he 
had  come  out.  On  his  way  he  met  the  post-boy, 
who  accosted  him — 

''Sir,  you  sometimes  tak  oot  the  lettars  to 
Craigallan ;  ye  micht  tak  them  oot  the  day — ^it  is 
very  warm." 

Eager  for  an  excuse  to  visit  the  castle,  Morison 
had  often  taken  out  the  letters,  and,  really,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  had  peeped  in  at  the  ends  and 
opened  epistles  when  he  could  do  so  with  im- 
punity; and  thus  gratifying  a  low,  vulgar  curiosity, 
had  contrived  to  pick  up  a  few  family  secrets. 
He  mechanically  took  the  letters  from  the  lad,  and, 
glancing  over  the  addresses,  saw  one  for  Sarah 
bearing  the  post-mark  of  New  York.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  this  might  be  from  Turner;  and,  scruti- 
nising the  superscription,  he  was  confirmed  in  this 
opinion.  Dismissing  the  messenger,  he  pronused 
to  return  to  the  castle  with  his  despatches;  and 
when  the  post-office  emissary's  back  was  fairly 
turned,  he  broke  open  the  sesl  after  a  brief  interval 
of  hesitation,  such  as  might  be  supposed  to  occur 
to  a  person  of  his  morality.  His  conjecture  turned 
out  right,  and  ih'^  document  ran  as  under : — 

"32,  Broadwaift  New  York,  Aug.  3,  18—. 

"My  DfiABSST  Sabah, — I  embrace  the  'Very 
earliest  opportunity  that  I  have  had  on  shore  to 
write  you.  We  were  shipwTocked  on  the  out- 
ward passage ;  and,  after  being  picked  up  by  an 
American  vessel,  were  landed  here  to-day.    I  am 


most  anxious  to  push  through  my  medical  educa- 
tion ;  and,  as  I  nnd  I  cannot  return  in  time  for 
next  session  at  St  David's,  I  have  reluctantly 
made  up  my  mind  to  remain  here  for  the  winter ; 
and  all  the  more  readily  as  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance on  board  the  American  vessel  of  some  trans- 
atlantic savanUj  who  will  be  of  great  service  in 
forwarding  my  prospects.  One  thing,  however, 
causes  me  the  profoundest  regret  in  making  this 
arrangement,  and  that  b  the  misery  of  postponing 
my  re-union  with  you ;  but  then  I  try  to  console 
myself  with  the  reflection  that,  in  consenting  to 
this  temporary  separation,  I  am  only  taking  a  step 
in  the  way  of  making  myself  more  worthy  of  you. 
To  be  entirely  worthy  of  you  is  a  height  of  eleva- 
tion to  which  I  can  never  reach ;  but,  in  thought, 
I  climb  to  Fame's  highest  pinnacles.  And  though 
in  reality  I  only  make  but  one  step  towards  the 
threshold  of  their  glory,  yet  I  know  I  am  in  the 
right  path ;  and  if  1  only  were  assured  that  this 
humble  effort  met  vrith  your  approval,  I  should  bo 
supremely  happy.  I  much  need  encouragement 
when  I  think  of  the  great  gulf  which  conven- 
tionally separates  us.  Let  me,  therefore,  have  but 
one  kmd  word  from  you,  dearest  Sarah,  and  I 
shall  cheerfully  encounter  whatever  discourage- 
ments may  be  before  me. 

'*  When  we  parted,  we  made  no  arrangements 
as  to  correspondence.  I  have  therefore,  at  a  ven- 
ture, addressed  this  to  tlie  castle,  and  earnestly 
hope  that  it  will  reach  you  safely,  and  without 
delay.  I  sliall  be  very  miserable  till  I  hear  from 
you.  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  is  a  common 
catastrophe  in  love ;  but  when,  as  in  my  case,  the 
absentee  is  poor  and  friendless,  and  the  rivals  on 
the  spot  rich  and  powerful,  how  fearful  are  the 
odds  I  Oh,  if  you  could  only  be  poor  for  a  short 
time,  in  order  that  my  pretensions  might  be 
weighed  against  all  other  competitors  1  You  in- 
deed told  me,  Sarah,  that  you  had  no  other  lovers ; 
but  how  can  beauty,  worth,  and  wealth  such  as 
yours  long  remain  uncoveted?  Do  relieve  my 
anxious  suspense,  and  let  me  know  that  you  enter- 
tain for  me  a  tithe  of  the  affection  wherewith  I 
subscribe  myself,  fondly,  devotedly,  and  for  ever 
yours,  "E.  T. 

'^  If  yon  wish  me  to  write  again,  please  say  if  I 
shall  do  so  to  the  same  address  as  this.** 

"  You  wish  an  answer  by  return  of  post,  my 
fine  fellow,  do  you?  Well,  you  shall  have  it — 
you  shall  have  it ;  and  in  such  a  way  as  shall  close 
the  correspondence,  if  there  be  any  virtue  in  good 
ink.  What  a  blessing  I  came  out  to  see  the  jade ! 
She  might  otherwise  have  got  this  precious  docu- 
ment^ and  sent  a  snivelling  communication  in 
return.  I'll  nip  their  cooing  in  the  bud,  and 
make  myself  the  hero  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
Babes  in  the  Wood  r 

With  this  resolve^  Morison  returned  to  Craig- 
allan, and  left  the  letters  at  the  porter's  lodge, 
except,  of  course,  the  one  which  he  had  opened ; 
and  it  he  carefully  deposited  in  his  pocket-book, 
and  a  second  time  retracing  his  steps,  he  pursued 
his  way  into  Paulton.  Afier  a  few  minutes*  rumi- 
nation in  the  office,  he  took  up  a  sheet  of  note- 
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paper,  and,  cleverly  imitating  a  female  hand,  wrote 
the  following  letter : — 

'*  Craignllan  Castle,  Sept,  16,  18». 

''Sir, — I  had  always  considerable  scruples  in 
3'ielding  to  your  solicitations ;  and,  on  reflection, 
thought  myself  so  far  wrong  in  maintaining  an 
intimacy  with  a  person  in  your  position,  unknown 
to  my  parents,  that  I  took  an  early  opportunity, 
ailer  your  departure,  to  consult  them  on  the  point ; 
and  they  were  so  decidedly  averse  to  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  low  connexion,  that  I  have  no  alter- 
native lefl  but  to  insist,  in  the  most  decided  man- 
ner, tliat  all  intercourse  of  every  kind  shall  for  ever 
cease  between  us. 

"  I  am,  sir, 

**  Your  obedient  servant, 

"Sarah  Graiuic 

"  P.S.  There  is  no  occasion  for  your  writing  any 
answer  to  thb,  as,  if  you  do,  I  shall  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  my  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  William 
Morison,  as  the  legal  adviser  of  the  family." 

**  There's  a  hit  T'  exclaimed  the  ingenious  pen- 
man. **  Won't  that  go  into  his  nerves  I  By  jing^, 
when  he  reads  that,  he  will  have  to  prescribe  for 
himself  for  a  fortnight!*'  The  letter  was  duly 
folded,  addresse  ^  sealed,  and  that  sime  night  took 
its  flight  to  the  unfortunate  lover. 

Next  morning  Morison  called  again  at  the  castle, 
and  acquainted  Mrs.  Qraham  with  the  transaction 
who,  on  the  whole  approved  of  it  Had  any  rich 
man  come  forward  and  claimed  Sarah's  hand,  he 
would  have  been  made  welcome,  as  such  a  suitor 
might  have  helped  the  family  out  of  difiiculties ; 
but  a  poor  husband  to  Sarah,  however  much  it 
might  have  gratified  the  young  lady  herself,  was 
not  consonant  with  sound  household  diplomacy, 
and  therefore  fell  to  be  condemned. 

**  You  know,  Mrs.  Graham,"  said  Morison  with 
a  keen  look, ''  I  Jiave  a  great  deal  in  my  power  ; 
but  I  am  anxious  to  get  Sarah,  at  whatever  hazard, 
and  have  taken  the  trouble  of  going  through  this 
manosuvre  in  order  that  she  may  have  another 
chance  before  she  incurs  the  danger  of  rejecting 
me." 

'*I  have  done  all  I  can,  Mr*  Morison,"  replied 
the  lady  coldly,  who,  although  hearing  well  the 
ominous  words  with  which  he  beg^n,  and  observ- 
ing, too,  the  significant  look,  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  betray  no  emotion,  Ludovicko  aud  she 
having  well  arranged  that  no  mine  should  be 
sprung  except  between  themselves. 

''  I  shall  give  her  a  little  more  time,"  resumed 
Morison,  *^  and  if  she  still  holds  out,  her  father 
and  you  must  take  your  chance." 

''What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  asked  the  lady 
boldly. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  bully,  somewhat  abashed 
at  the  abruptness  of  the  query. 

" Nothing,  sir  r  continued  Mrs.  Graham ;  "why 
you  talk  as  if  my  daughter  were  obliged  to  marry 
you  and  nobody  else  I  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  for  the 
sake  of  your  uncle  I  have  done  more  than  I  shall 
ever  do  for  any  other  body.  Bat  my  daughter, 
sir,  is  not  to  be  dragged- like  a  truant  to  school. 
She  will  not  have  you,  and  there's  an  end  of  the 


matter  in  the  meantime.  And  yet,  after  all  that  I 
have  done,  instead  of  being  grateful,  you  throw- 
out  bullying  hints !  Explain,  if  you  please,  what 
is  the  great  calamity  that  is  to  befal  Mr.  Grahaia 
and  me,  if  we  do  not  force  Miss  Graham  to  become 
your  wife.  Don't  look  from  side  to  side,  but  tell 
me  straight  to  the  face  what  you  can  do,  or  mean 
to  do!" 

"  I  heard  Sarah  say  something  about  Mr.  Graham 
having  borrowed  sums  from  Grant  which  he  could 
not  repay." 

"  And  do  you  know  of  any  sums  having  been 
borrowed?" 

"  No." 

"  Then  why  do  you  listen  to  tlie  story  T 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  replied  Morison,  "  my  uncle 
is  so  deep,  and  you  yourself  so  intriguing,  that  you 
might  do  many  things  unknown  to  me." 

Mrs.  Graham  laughed  at  this  sally.  "  Oh,  you 
dear  innocent  T  said  she,  after  indulging  her  mirth, 
which,  for  an  artificial  laugh,  might  have  done 
credit  to  Mrs.  Jordan.  "  I  really  do  believe  yon 
are  in  love,  after  alL  But  you  must  be  schooled 
again ;  for  although  everybody-  in  your  situation 
does  foolish  things,  you  are  committing  such  extra- 
vagant acts  that  the  whole  parish  will  make  a  joke 
of  you.  Mr.  Graham,  I  believe,  has  joined  your 
uncle  Grant  in  some  speculations,  by  which  he 
hopes  to  make  money ;  but  as  to  borrowing,  that 
is  out  of  the  question,  unless  you  become  too  love- 
sick to  manage  well.  Now  look,  stupid  I  How  could 
I  go  to  Sarah  and  ask  her  to  love  you  without 
some  reason  to  gpive  for  my  so  doing?  You  are 
well  enough  in  looks,  as  young  men  go  now-a-daya, 
but  when  I  was  in  my  teens,  no  young  lady  would 
have  thrown  herself  at  your  feet  Then  yon  were 
humble  in  situation,  poor,  and  so  forth,  and  Sarah 
didn't  know  thai  you  were  a  relation." 

"  No ;  and  she  made  light  of  it  when  I  told  her,** 
interjected  the  meek  lover. 

"That's  her  way.  Well,  I  had  to  give  some 
reason  for  pleading  the  cause  of  one  poor  lover, 
when  I  had  discountenanced  the  attentions  of 
another  iMtrty  of  the  same  description ;  and  so. 
Heaven  forgive  me !  I  told  her  this  story  about  the 
borrowing.  But  how  came  she  to  mention  it  to 
you?" 

"  She  was  urging  me  to  resign  my  pretensions, 
and  implored  me  to  give  her  up  and  at  the  same 
time  not  injure  you." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?  *' 

''  I  told  her  roundly  that  I  would  on  no  account 
give  her  up." 

"  And  there  you  acted  like  a  fool !  Yon  play 
the  gallant !  Why,  you  think  a  woman  should  lie 
hunted  down  like  a  hare!  You  ought  to  hav« 
made  a  deep  sigh,  put  your  hand  on  your  breast, 
and  said  that  words  could  not  describe  the  sacri- 
fice, but  that,  since  she  wished  it,  you  would  make 
the  fatal  renunciation — then  leave  Paulton,  leave 
Scotland,  and  turn  another  Borneo.  Had  you  done 
that,  most  likely  Sarah  would  have  relented  ;  but 
mere  threats  will  never  move  her,  or  any  other 
woman  that  is  worth  having.  You  must  change 
your  tack  altogether,  and  try  to  win  her  over  widi 
I  kindness." 
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^'  So  I  did  "  replied  Morison  sulkily.  **  I  bought 
a  handsome  and  very  expensive  pair  of  bracelets, 
And  she  would  not  take  them  from  me,  although 
I  twice  put  them  into  her  hands." 

"  There  again  you  were  wrong.  You  ought  to 
Lave  waited  till  you  heard  of  her  going  to  a  party, 
snd  then  sent  them  anonymously,  and  given  me  a 
iiint ;  I  would  have  so  managed  that  she  would 
liave  thanked  yon  in  good  earnest.  But  there's  the 
<linner-bell ;  come  along."- 

When  seated  at  table,  Morison,  in  accordance 
vnth  the  new  tactics,  made  no  advances  to  Sarah, 
tts  usual,  but  contented  himself  with  doing  the 
honours  of  the  table  to  the  father  and  daughter. 

"  Any  news  to-day,  Mr.  Finlayson  ?"  asked  the 
old  gentleman,  one  of  whose  infirmities  was  a 
constant  forgetting  of  names. 

"None  particularly,  except  that  the  emigrant 
fihip,    the    BriUiant  of   St   David's,    has  been 
wrecked." 
.    •*  Ay  ?— I  don't  recollect  of  her." 

**  I  dare  say  not ;  but  I  mentioned  her  to  you 
because  Barker,  Tommy  Barker,  one  of  your  own 
old  captains,  commanded  her." 

**  I  recollect  him,"  answered  John.  "  How  was 
flhe  wrecked  ?" 

"  There  was  a  mutiny,  headed  by  the  surgeon, 
And  a  storm  came  on,  and  all  went  wrong." 

" Have  any  lives  been  lost?"  asked  Mr.  Graham. 

"  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  mutineers  had 
aU  been  drowned,  but  it  now  turns  out  that  they 
have  arrived  at  New  York.  The  way  that  I  know 
of  it  is  by  a  young  woman,  a  daughter  of  Mrs. 
F^ndlay,  a  decent  vintner,  having  called  on  me  to 
say  that  this  surgeon  had  promised  to  marry  her, 
and  wishing  me  to  write  him  to  keep  his  promise ; 
bnt  I  told  her  that,  as  the  fellow  had  left  his 
mother  to  starve,  it  was  not  surprising  that  he 
should  jilt  his  mistress." 

Sarah  could  bear  the  ribaldry  no  longer,  and 
abruptly  lefl  the  room. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

LUDOVICKO   CHECKMATES. 

One  day  Mr.  Morison  had  occasion  to  pass  the 
establishment  of  Mr.  Skipton,  the  eccentric  brazier, 
the  sound  of  whose  hammer  reverberated  through 
the  street  Time  was  when  that  cadence  would 
have  caused  Morison  to  pause  and  to  walk  into  the 
shop,  and  discourse  with  its  occupant  on  amateur 
theatricals,  or  listen  to  Skipton's  facetia  in  con- 
nexion with  the  passing  news  of  the  town ;  but 
the  business  of  life  was  pressing  hard  on  the  new 
factor  for  Craigallan,  and  he  had  no  time  for  un- 
bending from  its  cares.  Mr.  Skipton  was  not  dis- 
posed, however,  to  allow  him  to  pass,  for  he  hailed 
him  very  imceremoniously. 

"  Ho,  without  there,  young  quill-driver  !  Young 
quill-driver  with  the  hat,  here,  will  you ! " 

Morison's  pride  was  somewhat  touched  by  this 
punctilious  salute,  but  he  nevertheless  turned  back 
and  entered  the  shop. 

''What  do  you  want?"  said  he  sternly. 

**  Hey-day  I  '*  said  the  brazier ;  "  don't  our  new 
honours  ^sit  heavy  on  us  t    I  want  to  see,  sir,  if 


you  are  disposed  to  join  the  Coriolanus  Amateur 
Dramatic  Club." 

« I  am  not." 

«  Why  ?  " 

"  It  is  enough,"  retorted  the  quill-driver,  "  that 
I  tell  you  my  determination,  without  giving 
reasons ;  but  since  you  ask  them,  I  may  just  tell 
you,  at  once,  that  your  position,  never  at  any  time 
great  things,  has  not  been  raised  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years ;  mine  has  been  elevated  during  the 
last  two  or  three  months ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
meet  that  you  and  I  should  club  together." 

"  Why,  hang  you,  sir !  people  as  good  as  you 
have  given  in  their  adhesion.  Look  at  the  list  of 
the  acting  committee.'* 

"  Let  me  see  your  list,"  asked  Morison.  "  Why 
there  is  not  a  single  person  here  that  Mr.  Graham 
of  Craigallan,  or  my  uncle,  Mr.  Grant,  would  asso- 
ciate with,  and  all  the  world  knows  that  they 
associate  freely  with  me." 

"  And  do  you  reckon  John  Graham  and  Ludo- 
vicko  Grant  to  be  trumps?"  inquired  the  intrepid 
artizan. 

"  I  do,"  replied  Morison,  rather  daunted  by  the 
disparaging  question. 

"  Well,"  answered  Tubalcain,  "  I  reckon  them 
two  low  scoundrels,  unfit  for  any  society  bove 
travelling  tinkers.  I  know  that  about  them  which 
might  cause  both  to  be  hanged." 

''Skipton,  take  care  what  you  say!  That  is 
actionable ;  and  if  either  thought  fit  they  might 
amerciate  you  in  more  damage  than  all  your  brass 
pons  would  be  worth." 

"  A  fig  for  their  action  t  They  have  more  need 
to  be  afraid  of  me  than  I  of  them.  How  I  did 
tickle  them ! — hang  me  if  ever  I  saw  any  thing  cu 
the  stage  like  it!" 

"Did  you  stone  them?"  asked  Morison.  ''I 
hear  you  have  a  trick  of  stoning  people  at  night." 

**  Worse  than  that ;  I  gave  them  a  touch  of  the 
supernatural  which  they  won't  forget  in  a  hurry." 

''  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Morison,  impa- 
tient  to  be  off. 

**  Stop,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it ;  the 
story  is  a  good  one,  and  would  make  a  capital 
play.  One  night  I  was  out  at  Craigallan,  paying 
my  respects  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  establish- 
ment Whilst  regaling  myself  in  the  kitchen,  a 
cry  was  raised  that  Mrs.  Graham  was  coming.  I 
sprang  into  the  scullery,  but  had  not  been  there 
many  minutes  when  I  heard  footsteps  approaching. 
Thinking  it  might  be  the  lady,  I  climbed  up  into 
a  recess  in  one  of  the  comers ;  an  old  door  was 
there,  which  I  pushed  open  and  crept  along  till  I 
was  stopped  by  a  thin  wall,  through  which  I  heard 
voices.  The  voices  were  those  of  Graham  and  Grant 
hatching  a  plot ;  and  I  determined  on  giving  them 
a  fright" 

"  What  plot  were  they  hatching  ?  "  asked  Mo- 
rison, considerably  interested. 

"  They  were  confabbing  how  they  could  share 
some  property  between  them  and  keep  out  the 
heir,  who,  they  said,  did  not  know  about  the  will." 

''  Ha  I "  exclaimed  Morison ;  ''do  tell  mc  all  about 
that,  good  Skipton,  do  I" 

"  I  am  good  Skipton  now,  am  I?" 
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"Yes;  yon  are  very  good,  Skipton.  Tell  me 
this  Btory,  and  I  shall  join  yonr  society,  and  triple 
the  entry-money." 

^It  is  half-a-crown ;  take  care  T' 

"  I  don't  mind.  Lake  you,  I  detest  villany,  so 
let  it  be  exposed.    Now,  my  dear  Skipton,  go  on.** 

"They  had  been  speaking  for  some  time,  so 
that  I  Gonld  not  make  oat  the  whole  story ;  and 
then,  as  they  did  not  always  speak  loud,  and  I  had 
to  listen  through  a  partition,  I  conld  not  catch  the 
whole,  but  I  gathered  this,  that  somebody  had 
married  privately  and  had  a  son ;  the  husband  did 
not  acknowledge  her ;  she  died  mad.  The  hus- 
band afterwards  made  a  will  leaving  all  to  the  son. 
Grant  had  the  will,  but  had  kept  it  private,  and 
he  and  Graham  were  to  divide  the  spoiL  Grant 
asked  how  much  he  would  give  aa  hadh-BKniey. 
I  gave  a  groan  at  the  critical  tbnes.  Graham  was 
as  cowardly  as  Macbeth,  Grrant  as  bold  as  his  wife, 
and  Grant  soon  after  put  the  question.  Again  I 
cried,  *  Beware ! '  in  the  style  of  Hamlet's  father, 
and  Graham  fell  down  as  flat  as  a  pancake.'* 

"Most astonishing!  Did  you  not  catdi  the 
name  of  the  son  or  of  the  property  ? "  inquired 
Morison,  trembling  with  anxiety. 

"  No."  answered  Skipton ;  "  but,  oh,  I  did  do  the 
unearthly  to  perfection !  I  could  swear  that  John 
Graham  believed  the  voice  to  come  from  the  dead 
Yellow  who  made  the  will." 

'*  I  am  sure  you  would  do  it  well,*'  remarked 
Morison.  "  You  need  not  speak  about  this  matter 
to  any  one  else,  one  does  not  like  the  faults  of  their 
own  relations  to  be  made  public." 

"  Certainly  not.  *  He  who  steals  my  purse,'  Ac. 
Come,  now,  the  entry-money;  we'll  make  you 
vice  for  coming  down  so  handsome.  There  is  anotlier 
rogue  that  I  used  to  frighten,  the  fellow  Wain- 
right  ;  many  a  time  I  slapped  him.  But  the  money !" 

"I  have  not  the  money  upon  me,"  said  the 
future  vice,  "  but  there  ia  my  signature." 

''Pooh!  A  skinflint,  ^er  ail,"  muttered  the 
brazier,  as  Morison  left  **  But  if  he  does  not  pay 
I'll  not  only  expose  him,  but  Grant,  Graham,  and 
the  whole  tribe.  They  are  a  set  of  rogues  all." 
And  so  the  brazier  resumed  his  hammer,  and  his 
wits  shortly  after  gave  chace  to  a  Shaksperian 
quotation  that  might  be  germane  to  the  subject  in 
hand. 

Morison  was  busied  with  graver  thoughts ;  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  conversation  overheard  by 
Skipton  referred  to  himself,  and  he  determined  on 
taking  the  bull  by  the  horns  at  once,  and  challeng- 
ing Ludovicko  with  the  fraud.  **If  he  hear  of 
Skipton's  story,"  thought  he,  "he  will  find  means 
to  wheedle  him  into  the  disbelieving  of  his  very 
ears,  and  he  will  have  such  lies  hatched  for  me 
that  I  will  infallibly  be  smoothed  over  as  I  have 
always  been.  Ha !  I  now  see  what  Graham's  wife 
meant  when  she  told  her  daughter  that  they  were 
in  my  power.  3fi/  power  !  They  shall  know  it, 
they  shall  feel  it  with  a  vengeance.  I  will  grind 
all  of  them  to  the  earth.  Miss,  I  warrant,  will 
be  glad  to  cry  peeeavi  now  on  her  knees.  She 
must  down  upon  her  knees  and  lick  the  dust  be- 
fore I  will  stoop  even  to  look  at  her !  And  the 
mother,  the  artful,  brazen-faoed,  lying  Jezebel ! 


ril  tear  the  mask  off  her  face,  and  make  her  ears 
tingle  as  they  have  never  done  before."  He  gra- 
dually worked  himself  into  a  state  of  frenzy,  and 
by  the  time  he  reached  the  office  his  face  wa» 
flashed  and  his  brow  knitted  in  fierce  anger.  He 
burst  open  his  uncle's  door  and,  rushing  in,  wildly 
exdaimed — 

"Uncle,  you  are  a  villain  t — a  double-dyed 
villain  r 

"Patience,"  replied  Ludovicko,  adjusting  his 
books  and  papers;  and  when  he  had  carefiilly 
assorted  them  and  closed  his  ledger,  he  added, 
"You  have  had  the  politeness  to  shut  the  door 
before  paying  me  those  oomplimenlB,  snppose,  now,, 
that  you  sit  down  calmly,  and  tell  me  what  new 
WilW-tfae-Wisp  has  entered  your  brain." , 

Ludovicko's  eye  fell  calmly  on  Morison,  and  it 
asiamed  its  old,  brilliant,  penetrating  gaze,  and 
made  the  nephew  quiver  in  spite  of  himself. 
*'Are  you  unhorsed  so  soon?  Has  the  wind 
changed  already?  And  is  my  question  to  be,, 
what  did  you  mean,  or,  what  do  you  mean  T  was 
the  uncle's  continued  c^peech. 

"  Both  !"  retorted  the  nephew ;  "  and  again  I 
ssy  yon  are  a  villain,  and  your  conscience  Imows  it,, 
toor 

**  We'll  leave  conscience  alone,  if  yon  please,"' 
replied  Ludovicko;  '* those  who  use  it  sometimes 
find  that  they  have  sins  of  their  own.  What  do 
voir  refer  to  ?  Take  time :  do  not  toss  about  in 
that  way.  I  have  a  letter  to  write ;  perhaps  yon 
will  be  calmer  when  I  have  finished  it" 

"  No,  sir,  I  shall  never  be  calm  with  you — yoa 
have  cheated  me !" 

''Howr 

"  Defrauded  me  of  my  birthright ;  and,  in  con* 
cert  with  those  detestable  Grahams,  have  tried 
to  keep  my  property  from  me  and  take  it  to 
yourself!*' 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  remarked  Ludovicko,  re-opening 
his  portfolio,  and  preparing  to  resume  his  writing. 

** All,  sir!"  roared  Morison.  "Hell  and  fury  t 
If  a  man's  father  leaves  a  will  bequeathing  him 
an  estate,  and  if  two  scoundrels  connive  together 
to  keep  it  between  them,  and  moke  me  sub-factor 
with  fifty  pounds,  when  I  should  have  five  thou- 
sand, is  that  to  be  called  a  trifle?  It*s  a  hanging 
matter ;  and  if  there's  law  in  the  land  you  shall 
both  have  halters — and  the  old  witch,  too,  shall 
have  her  share,  if  there  is  as  much  rope  left  in  the 
country  I" 

"  Whoever  knows  you,  William,  will  say  that 
I  acted  a  friendly  part  in  not  giving  you  the 
estate  all  at  once.  I  meant  to  do  so  gradually,  and 
it  would  do  you  more  good  in  that  way." 

"  No  wheedling,  sir  I  I  have  been  imposed  on 
too  often  by  palaver  to  be  hoodwinked  by  your 
smooth  tongue  again.  Had  not  my  authority 
heard  yon  through  the  wall,  I  might  have  lived 
till  Doomsday  before  I  had  got  my  rights.  But  I 
have  them  now,  and  bitterly  shall  j^ou  realise  the 
fact.  Had  you  confessed  your  villany,  and  im- 
plored my  forgiveness,  I  do  not  know  what  I 
might  not  have  done ;  but,  by  Heaven !  to  brazen 
it  out  in  this  fashion  is  more  than  flesh  and  blood 
can  bear.    I  go  this  instant  to  take  out  a  warrant 
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against  Graham  and  yon  for  fraudulent  conspiracy. 
I  sappose,  sir,  you  don't  think  I  will  do  it,  judging 
from  your  Judas  leer;  but  you  never  were  more 
mistaken.  PU  do  it,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  Heaven 
above !" 

"You  won't,"  said  Ludovicko,  with  his  pen 
between  his  teeth. 

"Won't,  you  old  hypocritical  rascal!  Wait 
there  five  minutes,  and  you'll  see  if  I  won't  V* 

'^m  wait  ten  times  five,  for  that  matter." 

«  Why  won't  I  ?" 

"  Because  you  dare  not" 

"You  trust  to  our  relationship!"  exclaimed 
Morison,  with  a  horrid  giggle. 

**  No,  to  a  much  surer  foundation ;  and,  since 
you  are  curious  —  to  i/our  robbery  of  the  Ship 
Bankr 

A  cold  perspiration  came  out  on  Morison,  and 
he  sunk  into  a  chair  helpless;  he  panted  for  breath, 
his  head  fell  to  one  side,  and  his  eyes  rolled  with 
lunatic  glare.  Ludovicko  resamed  his  writing  in 
good  earnest,  and  left  him  to  come  round  as  he 
best  could. 

•*You  are  only  trying  to  frighten  me,"  said 
Morison,  with  the  ghost  of  a  laugh.  ''I  know 
nothing  about  robbing  banks  T' 

"  I  thought  you  were  winged  a  minute  ago," 
said  Ludovicko,  looking  up.  ''But  since  your 
memory  is  so  shorty  allow  me  to  rub  it  up  a  little. 
Your  friend,  Wainright,  now  in  Botany  Bay, 
opened  the  safe-door,  while  you  drew  up  the  bolt 
in  the  bedroom  above.  It  was  well  contrived  in 
you  to  decoy  the  two  clerks  out  of  the  bank  that 
night,  on  pretence  of  giving  them  their  supper ; 
it  was  well  contrived  for  you  to  go  out  and  find 
time  to  commit  the  robbery  under  pretence  of 
seeking  for  a  poor  buffoon  of  a  brazier — all  well 
contrived,  very  well ;  but  I  found  out  the  whole 
thing." 

"It's  all  a  lie,  a  lie  of  Wainright's;  but  he  is  a 
convict,  and  his  testimony  is  infamous.  It  would 
be  received  in  no  court,  and  he  has  forged  these 
falsehoods  to  screen  himself." 

"  Softly !"  replied  Ludovicko.  "  He  was  never 
charged  with  this  offence,  and  therefore  my  infor- 
mation did  not  come  from  him." 

"Then  you  have  no  information  that  would 
convict  I" 

**  Softly,  again  I  Wlien  you  next  require  to  lift 
a  hatchway  leading  down  to  a  bank-safe  bolt,  do 
not  use  your  penknife,  or,  if  you  do,  leave  no  frag- 
ment behind.  I  suppose  you  have  forgotten  that 
you  had  a  penknife,  with  a  white  handle;  it  is 
safe  in  my  custody,  fragment  and  all.  Also, young 
man,  give  over  robberies  until  you  have  dropped 
speaking  in  your  sleep.  Will  you  take  out  your 
warrant  now  ?  You  had  better  I  I  am  quite 
ready  I" 

Aiid  again  Ludovicko  began  his  writing,  the 
nephew  looking  abundantly  foolish  during  the 
time. 

"  Uncle,"  said  the  young  robber  sulkily,  "  you 
have  me,  and  I  have  you." 

"  Well  r 

"  Can't  we  make  out  something  mutual  between 
usT 


"Mutual?  nothing  !  If  discovered,  you  are  a 
felon.  I  have  done  nothing  beyond  merely  keep-' 
ing  an  estate  from  one  who  has  made  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  law.  If  you  speak  of  protecting 
yourself  something  may  be  done ;  but  recollect  it 
is  for  yourself,  not  me.   My  withers  are  unwmng."^ 

"Always  Ihe  way;  you  are  ever  out  of  the 
scrape,  and  everybody  else  in.  What,  liow,  if 
I  were  to  turn  desperate  and  inform,  even  at  the 
risk  of  the  gallows  to  myself  ?" 

"  Do  what  you  like,"  said  the  complacent  uncle, 
*'I  fear  you  not  If  you  take  me  along  with  you 
in  what  you  do,  you  may  do  well ;  but  I  should 
not  say  much  for  any  scheme  planned  and  executed 
by  yourself." 

"Surely,  uncle,  I  ought  to  be  something  the 
better  of  my  discovery.  I  owe  a  grudge  to  the 
present  people  in  the  castle !" 

"  So  do  I ;  and,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  you 
may  work  your  will  on  them.  John  is  an  old 
enemy  of  mine — the  wife  a  new  one.  The  doll  of  a 
a  daughter  I  do  not  care  about,  and  so  you  may  pack 
them  off,  bag  and  baggage,  when  you  like ;  only 
it  must  be  on  the  terms  of  one-third  to  you,  and 
two-thirds  to  me !" 

"  These  are  hard  terms,  uncle," 

**  Not  at  all !  You  may  have  the  castle  and  the 
name  of  laird — these  are  but  shadows.  I  care  for 
substances  only." 

"  Then  may  I  turn  them  out?" 

"  You  may.     I  am  tired  of  them  l" 

"Will  you  go  with  me  to  give  effect  to  the 
proceeding?"  asked  Morison. 

"  No ;  you  can  do  it  yourself,"  was  the  reply. 

"Til  go  immediately  T 

"  You  had  better  not,"  replied  the  more  reflect- 
ing uncle;  "you  are  excited.  You  are  "always 
hasty,  but  to-day  you  are  unusually  so.  Go  up- 
stairs, and  think  over  how  you  are  to  do  it.  Leave 
me  now,  I  am  busy." 

The  nephew,  if  we  may  still  call  him  so,  went 
up  stairs,  but  not  to  think,  for  he  could  not  calmly 
rest  his  mind  for  any  length  of  time.  The  past 
rose  up  before  him  in  grim  and  dreaded  colours, 
while  the  future,  although  gilded  with  hope,  and 
the  prospect  of  riches  and  enjoyment*?,  yet  had  its 
ominous  clouds  which  darkened  the  whole  pros- 
pect, and  spread  a  funeral  pall  over  ever}''  castle 
that  fancy  reared  in  the  air.  Tortured  by  the  con- 
flicting emotions  which  rent  his  mind,  he  deter- 
mined on  going  out  to  Craigallan  at  once,  and  ho 
rushed  down  stairs  to  pursue  the  journey. 

**  Where  are  you  going  ?"  was  the  cold  query  of 
the  imcle. 

**  To  the  castle,"  answered  he. 

"  I  told  vou  not  to-night" 

"  Well,  I  shall  not  go  in ;  111  look  at  the 
outside." 

*•' Silly  fool !"  muttered  Ludovicko.  "He  is  ima- 
ginative, young,  and  hot-headed.  He  cannot  wait 
till  he  gets  quiet  possession,  but  must  needs  look 
at  the  stone  and  lime  a  few  hours  before  his  time. 
He  has  a  saucy  tongue — ^it  will  better  suit  Madam 
Graham,  and  I  owe  her  something.  But  this 
business  complicates ;  the  meshes  are  extending ; 
I  must  fling  myself  out  of  the  coils  in  time.    The 
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Grahams  arc  already  done  for — ^who  next  ?  Not 
me,  but  this  yomig  headstrong  fool.  He  called 
me  names  to-night ;  poor  thing !  his  accoant  for 
that  will  be  duly  balanced.  Yet,  I  do  not  see  my 
way  over  clearly ;  but  where  is  the  ravelled  skein 
that  I  have  been  unable  to  untwist  ?  Patience, 
patience,  patience  T* 

In  the  noble  old  drawing-room,  with  it^  roof  of 
antique  carved  oak,  sat  the  family.  The  father 
looked  into  the  fire,  the  mother  was  at  the  work- 
table,  and  the  daughter  at  the  piano.  Comfort 
gleamed  from  the  huge  grate,  and  was  reflected 
from  picture  and  panel ;  yet  there  was  sadness  in 
the  faces  of  the  household.  With  prophetic  spirit^ 
Sarah  was  playing  the  plaintive  melody  of  the 
^  Land  of  the  Leal/'  and  every  note  was  sounding 
deep  into  the  recesses  of  her  father's  heart,  as  it 
warmly  came  from  her  own.  *•  That's  a  very 
melandioly  tone,  Sarah/'  said  the  mother,  who 
cauglit  the  tone  of  the  prevailing  sadness. 

''It  is,  mother,  but  I  cannot  help  it,"  replied 
Sarah. 

She  could  not,  for  a  demon's  eye  was  upon  the 
place,  a  demon's  step  walked  round  it,  and  a 
demon's  hour  was  on  the  wing. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

TUB  EJECTMENT  AT  THE  CASTLE. 

MoRisoK  could  not  wait  for  the  dawn  of  another 
day  in  order  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  Craig- 
allan  family.  After  two  or  three  walks  round 
about  the  castle,  he  went  to  the  hall  door,  and  rang 
the  bell  long  and  violently.  The  household  was 
alarmed  at  the  noise,  and  the  inmates  of  the  draw- 
ing-room were  startled  as  ho  dashed  open  the 
door,  and  entered  with  a  scowl  on  his  face  that 
bespoke  deadliest  hatred  to  all  on  whom  his  fiendish 
eye  might  light 

**  What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Morison  ?  Was  it 
you  that  rang  the  bell  so  loud  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Graham. 

"  It  was,  madam ;  and  as  it  happens  to  be  my 
own  bell,  I  presume  I  can  ring  it  as  loud  as  I 
please." 

"  What  mean  you,  sir  ?"  pursued  the  lady. 

''I  mean  that  the  knell  of  your  doom  is  sealed, 
old  one ;  I  have  discovered  all — all,  mark  me  T* 

"  Are  you  mad,  sir?" 

"  No ;  but  the  next  thing  to  it,  and  well  I  may 
be  by  the  treatment  I  have  received.  Well  I 
know  now  why  you  were  anxious  that  I  should 
marry  your  tawdry  daughter,  and  well,  I  now  see, 
had  you  o.'^casion  to  tell  her  that  you  were  in  my 
power  —  in  my  power  as  thoroughly  as  if  you 
were  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  that  you  will  know 
to  your  cost.  By  the  Lord !  you  have  fallen  into  the 
right  hands  for  mercy  I" 

**  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?"  asked  Sarah,  sternly. 

"  I  mean  this,  my  popinjay :  that  my  father  lefl 
me  this  property  by  will ;  your  father  and  your 
worthy  mother,  knowing  this,  tried  to  make  a 
paction  with  Grant,  and  to  keep  it  between  them, 
and  so  defraud  me,  the  lawful  heir ;  but  a  friend 
of  mine  overheard  the  plot  in  the  library,  and  so 
it  IB  all  up ;  and  you  and  your  amiable  parents 
must  be  off  from  this  place  bag  and  baggage— that 


is,  with  such  baggage  as  I  may  please  to  allow 
you,  for  everything  is  mine— the  very  brooch  on 
your  stomacher  was  bought  with  my  money.  You  11 
refuse  the  first  bracelets  that  I  offer  you !" 

"Does  this  man  state  what  is  true?"  asked 
Sarah,  turning  to  her  father  and  mother. 

John  fell  down  on  his  knees  before  Sarah  and 
cried  like  a  child. 

"  Kneel  not  to  me,  father,  but  to  your  Maker. 
Mother,  I  insist  on  yon  answering  me !  Tell  me, 
yes  or  no !  Does  the  infamy  that  this  man  charges 
us  with  rest  on  your  hands,  or  does  it  not  ?" 

Mrs.  Graham  quailed  before  her  daughter's 
searching  look,  and  she  answered  not,  but,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  stooped  down  her  head  to 
the  table. 

*'  Mother,"  said  Sarah,  her  voice  tremulous  with 
emotion,  "  are  you  ashamed  to  look  me  in  the  face  ? 
0  God  I  I  see  it  is  too  true.  Shame  is  upon  us 
now  for  ever."    She  walked  to  the  bell  and  rang  it. 

"  Tell  all  the  servants  in  the  house  to  come  here 
—every  one  of  them/'  said  she,  in  a  composed 
voice. 

'*  What  are  you  going  to  do  T  inquired  Morison. 

She  waved  her  hand  contemptuously,  and  leant 
her  arm  on  the  chimney-piece,  as  if  waiting  for 
the  domestics — and,  on  their  being  assembled,  she 
turned  round  to  them.  ''My  friends,"  said  she 
solemnly,  "  it  seems  that  my  father  and  mother 
should  not  have  succeeded  to  the  castle  and  pro- 
perty left  by  my  uncle — we  give  them  up  entirely. 
This  is  your  future  master,  and  from  this  hour  you 
will  take  your  orders  from  him.  It  was  to  tell 
you  this  that  I  rang,  and,  in  coming,  you  have  an- 
swered to  the  last  summons  that  you  will  receive 
from  me." 

The  servants,  gazing  on  each  other  in  stupid 
astonishment,  stood  still. 

"  Be  off  with  yon,  and  don't  stand  staring  there 
like  a  parcel  of  jackdaws,"  said  their  new  lord,  and, 
taking  this  hint,  they  withdrew  in  a  body. 

**  Mother/'  resumed  Sarah, "  if  I  had  fixed  when 
we  were  to  go  I  should  have  had  my  father  re- 
moved to-night;  but  just  now  you  had  better  take 
him  to  his  owti  room,  if  you  can  use  that  liberty, 
and  to-morrow  I  shall  take  him  away." 

Morison  was  quite  overawed  by  the  deliberate 
yet  dignified  composure  of  Sarah,  whose  character 
now  shone  forth  in  its  native  lustre,  and  with  a 
strength  and  decision — for  virtue  is  ever  strong — 
which  neither  he,  nor  even  her  mother,  had  ever 
dreamt  of  her  possessing.  Morison  quailed  before 
the  pure-minded  girl,  and  tried  to  offer  some  civi- 
lities. 

"  There's  no  use/'  said  he,  "  in  taking  it  on  so 
strong.  If  you  remove  in  a  week  or  two,  giving 
me  the  use'  of  a  few  rooms  in  the  meantime,  it 
will  be  quite  sufficient  for  my  purpose." 

"  But  not  for  mine,  sir  I  My  head  shall  never 
be  dishonoured  by  sheltering  for  one  day  under  a 
roof  that  calls  you  owner.  They  moy  remain  here 
for  the  night,  if  the  degradation  be  not  too  much 
even  for  them ;  but  I  had  sooner  sleep  on  the  sea- 
shore than  be  indebted  to  your  hospitality.  Yon 
talked  of  this  bauble — take  it;  ond  if  there  is 
anything  else  about  me  that  you  claim,  name  it" 
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Saying  tbid,  slie  plucked  tlie  brooch  from  her 
boeom  Aud  tlang  it  on  the  table,  and  left  the  room. 
John  Graham  looked  wistfully  after  his  daughter; 
and  then  looking  to  wards.  Morison  with  a  shudder, 
he  beckoned  his  wife  to  assist  him,  and,  leaning  on 
her  shoulder,  he,  too,  slowly  left  the  apartment 
Morison  was  thus  left  alone. 

"Lord  of  all  I  survey  I"  said  the  miscreant, 
tumbling  on  a  sofa,  boots  and  all,  the  network 
cover  of  which  had  been  made  by  the  fair  hands 
of  Sarah.  **  Lord  of  all  I  survey !  The  young 
wench  has  died  game ;  she  has  more  pluck  than 
lier  mother.  There  must  be  something  in  this 
innocence  after  all ;  at  least,  I  know  that  ever  since 
that  accursed  robbery  I  have  been  a  great  coward. 
Every  strange  face  that  I  see  causes  new  terror ; 
but  1  must  brave  it  out  There's  Grant,  my  uncle, 
as  the  world  thinks,  what  a  face  does  he  lifl  up 
towards  the  sun!  Every  one  calls  him  good 
Grant,  honest  Grant,  worthy  Grant!  He  is  a 
greater  villain  than  I  am,  but  only  more  cunning. 
But  I  must  see  what  has  become  of  the  girl." 

And  he  rang  the  bell. 

**  Tell  Miss  Graham  to  come  here  immediately. 
I  wish  to  speak  with  her." 

"  Miss  Graham  has  gone  ont,  sir." 

**  Gone  out !     Who  dared  to  go  with  her  T 

**She  went  alone." 

"  A  pretty  go !  Here  will  I  be  bothered  with 
her  stupid  old  father ;  but  if  not  claimed  to-mor- 
row, I  shall  send  him  and  his  wife  off  in  a  cart. 
Harkee,  sir !  Go  down  stairs,  and  get  a  bottle  of 
the  oldest  brandy  in  the  cellar,  and  some  hot  water ; 
and— do  ye  hear? — get  some  beefsteak  ready. 
If  you  have  none  in  the  castle,  ride  in  for  it,  and 
be  hanged  to  you !  By  jingo !  you  shall  work  for 
your  wages  now.  Be  off! — what  do  you  stare  at? 
I  do  not  pay  you  for  staring,  do  I?" 

Leaving  Morison  to  indulge  his  delicate  appe- 
tites, we  prefer  following  poor  Sarah.  The  only 
one  in  the  household  on  whom  she  would  have 
drawn  for  sympathy  had  lefl  the  castle — and  that 
was  Martha  Martin.  The  faithful  creature  could 
no  longer  bear  the  increasing  pettishness  of  Mrs. 
Graham,  aggravated  by  a  cause  known  to  the 
reader,  and  so,  to  her  own  and  Sarah*s  great  regret, 
she  had  left  the  castle  a  month  before  the  sad 
catastrophe.  Her  little  savings,  she  considered, 
would  enable  her  to  end  her  days  in  peace  and 
comfort  And  so,  denied  the  solace  of  her  society, 
Sarah  walked  out,  scarcely  knowing  where  to  go. 
At  last,  she  bethought  herself  of  the  cottage  of 
Mrs.  Arthur,  the  sailor's  wife. 

"Preserve  me,  meml"  said  the  humble  matron, 
^  what  brings  you  out  at  this  time  o*  nicht,  and 
naetbing  on  T* 

"  I  would  take  it  as  a  great  favour  if  you  would 
allow  me  to  stop  all  night  with  you,  Mrs.  Arthur. 
ril  sit  by  the  fireside,  or  lie  on  the  floor,  or  any- 
thing !" 

*'  Mem  r*  ejaculated  the  sailor's  wife,  who  con- 
cluded that  the  young  lady's  wits  had  gone  a 
wool-gathering. 

Sarah  briefly  told  her  story,  suppressing  what 
bore  on  the  guilt  of  her  parents. 

"Oh,  the  black-facea,  black-hearted  villain!' 
VOL.  xvni. — xo.  ccxi. 


exclaimed  the  honest  cottager.  "No  good  will 
come  o'  him.  If  Mr.  Turner  had  been  only  here 
he  would  pu'  his  nose  for  him.  But  ye  have  had 
nae  supper,  mem !" 

"  I  can  take  none,  Mrs.  Arthur." 

"  Then  ye'll  gang  to  my  bed,  and  no  sit  there." 

"I  can  neither  sleep  nor  eat  I  have  much  to 
think  about  Good  Mrs.  Arthur,  I  may  need  your 
services  to-morrow,  for  I  have  no  other  friend ;  and 
if  you  will  go  to  bed  yourself  you  will  be  all  the 
better  able  to  assist  me.  Do  now,  and  leave  me 
here." 

"  ril  no  gang  to  my  bed,"  replied  Mrs.  Arthur  ; 
"  but  I'll  sit  here  by  you,  and  I'll  no  speak  a  word. 
Weel  do  I  ken  that  when  the  heart's  full  it's  no 
idle  blether  that  gie's  consolation.  I'll  sit  here, 
and  no  more ;  and  God  grant  ye  a  s^vfe  deliverance 
from  your  sair  troubles." 

"  God  alone  can  do  it  I"  and,  covering  her  face, 
Sarah  knelt  down  in  silent  prayer.  And  as  the 
unfortunate  girl  communed  with  her  Maker,  and 
solicited  aid  iu  this  the  hour  of  her  great  need, 
no  soimd  was  heard  in  that  lowly  cottage  save  the 
soft  breathing  of  the  sleeping  child ;  and  who  would 
seek -a  sweeter  accompaniment  to  a  heaven-ascend* 
ing  petition?  To  know  that  she  had  been  bred 
in  the  lap  of  plenty,  and  was  now  in  indigence, 
was  but  a  small  matter  to  Sarah ;  the  great  source 
of  distress  was  the  crime  in  which  her  parents^had 
involved  themselves.  To  be  looking  up  for  year& 
to  those  whom  Nature  has  set  over  us,  and  to  look 
up  to  them  with  the  fondness  and  respect  that 
Nature  inculcates,  and,  after  all,  to  find  them  viciouch 
and  depraved,  is  a  bitter  disappointment,  and-  » 
discovery  sadly  humbling.  To  cherish  a  flower 
and  find  it  poisonous,  to  dote  on  moral  wortli  to- 
day, and  to-morrow  find  it  rottenness  and  dead 
men's  bones,  is  awful  mockery.  Thoughts  like 
these  were  calculated  to  banish  sleep;  but  even 
criminals  sleep  on  the  morning  of  their  execution. 
And  the  more  Sarah  contemplated  her  fate,  the 
more  she  became  reconciled  to  it ;  and  at  last  she 
fell  into  a  gentle  sleep,  her  hand  uneasily  resting 
on  the  back  of  a  chair.  Tenderly  did  Mrs.  Arthur 
draw  other  two  chairs  together,  and  smooth  a 
pillow  beneath  her  Weary  head:  a  largo  cloak 
flung  over  her  completed  tlie  furniture  of  her 
couch.  And  thus  the  heiress  of  yesterday  slept 
serenely,  nature's  great  restorer  coming  oppor- 
tunely to  relieve  her  from  the  pressure  of  thoughts 
as  yet  too  heavy  for  human  endurance. 

In  the  morning,  Mrs.  Arthur  went  into  Paulton, 
aud  took  lodgings  for  the  family ;  and,  on  her 
return,  Sarah  and  she  proceeded  to  the  castle,  to 
take  away  the  father  and  mother.  Both  were 
ready  for  the  journey,  and  botli  shrank  at  the 
approach  of  Sarah.  Fain  would  tlie  poor  girl 
have  assured  them  of  her  forgiveness,  but  she 
shrank  from  their  crime,  and  could  not ;  and  she 
more  and  more  saw  that  reconciliation  with  them 
must  be  a  work  of  time,  as  much  for  their  sakes  as 
her  own.  ^Irs.  Arthur  packed  up  such  necessaries 
as  the  party  required  for  immediate  use;  and, 
having  secured  them  in  a  small  bundle,  announced 
that  all  was  ready  for  departure.  Anticipating  a 
scene  with  the  servants,  Sarah  resolved  on  retiring 
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by  the  garden  door ;  but  ber  intention  was  com- 
municated through  the  house,  and  vrhen  the  re- 
tiring family  were  stepping  down  the  garden 
stairs,  they  found  the  whole  household,  and  many 
of  the  neighbouring  cottagers,  drawn  up  to  receive 
them.  As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  passed  the  men 
lifted  their  hats  respectfully,  and  the  women  curt- 
sied ;  but  when  Sarah  came,  a  universal  sob  burst 
from  the  little  assembly. 

"  God  in  heaven  bless  you.  Miss  Sarah  1"  said 
one,  seizing  her  hand,  and  kissing  it»  whilst  the 
scalding  tears  fell  so  fast  as  to  choke  all  further 
utterance. 

**  Take  this,  if  you  please,  mem,"  said  the  kitdien- 
maid,  thrusting  into  her  hand  a  few  pound-notes, 
the  gatherings  of  many  years  of  labour. 

"  When  I  am  poorer,  Mary,  I  shall  borrow  from 
yon,"  replied  Sarah,  greatly  affected  by  this  proof 
of  kindness. 

**  Dinna  be  offended,  mem,  if  I  offer  to  yoke  my 
cart,  and  drive  you  a  bit,*'  said  an  honest  farmer. 
*  God  knows  I  am  sorry  for  you ;  ye  sat  wi*  my 
wife  on  her  death-bed." 

Sarah  could  not  speak,  but  she  shook  hands  with 
all  around,  and,  kindly  declining  all  kinds  of 
service,  bade  them  farewell. 

**  Gie*8  a  paw,  Oscar  T*  exclaimed  a  little  urchin, 
who,  not  having  the  courage  to  proffer  his  civilities 
to  Sarah,  was  content  to  pay  his  regards  to  her 
canine  Mend.  Oscar  held  out  his  paw,  and, 
moaning  most  piteously,  prepared  to  follow  the 
humble  cavalcade  now  in  motion. 

''Come  back,  dogP  bawled  Morison  from  a 
window ;  **  come  back,  sir,  I  say  I  Some  of  you 
there  take  hold  of  the  brute,  I  want  to  keep  him" 

Oscar  barked  furiously  at  his  new  master ;  and 
the  spectators — tenants,  servants,  and  cotters 
although  they  were— felt  such  a  glow  of  indigna- 
tion at  the  unfeeling  interference  of  the  new  laird, 
that  they  set  up  a  shout  of  scorn,  which  drove  the 
bully  back  from  the  window. 

Slowly  did  the  small  procession  move  towards 
Paulton ;  and,  entering  by  a  back  street,  took  pos- 
session of  their  poor  lodgings.  The  news  fled  like 
wild-fire  over  the  town;  but,  nothing  daunted, 
Barah  boldly  walked  to  Ludovicko's  office. 

**  I  come,"  said  she  to  the  lawyer,  "  to  know  the 

'^xact  nature  of  this  business.     I  cannot  ask  my 

parents,  and  even  if  I  could,  they  are  ashamed  to 

answer;  and  as  to  your  nephew,  I  have  no  confidence 

in  his  veracity." 

Ludovicko  briefly  informed  her  how  the  case 
jBtood. 

"You,  then,"  said  she  bitterly,  "are  as  bad  as 
they ;  and  yet,  while  they  are  degraded  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world,  you  walk  on  unscathed. 
But  a  day  of  reckoning  will  come." 

"  What  would  you  have  had  me  to  do?  I  had  pity 
on  your  family,  and  allowed  them  to  remain ;  but 
then  I  could  not  allow  them  to  keep  the  whole 
proceeds,  and  so  I  made  them  give  over  half  for 
Morison,  intending,  at  the  proper  time,  to  give 
him  the  money." 

"  But  when  would  that  time  have  come,  had  not 
a  premature  discovery  taken  place?  I  despise  all 
such*  hollow  pretexts,  and  if  association  in  vice 


lessened  my  parents'  guilt,  assuredly  I  should  look 
to  you  for  the  relief;  but  what  I  want  to  know  is, 
do  we  now  know  the  worst?" 

Ludovicko  hesitated. 

"I  came  for  your  opinion,  and  am  willing 
to  p^  for  it  Do  not  look  at  me  in  that  manner, 
sir,  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  your  scrutiny. 
Look  at  me  through  and  through,  if  you  please,  but 
answer  my  quertion." 

"  Well,  Morison  might  claim  the  past  rents." 

"  Might  claim  them !  I  know  of  no  rapacity  of 
which  he  might  not  be  guilty ;  but  can  he  legally 
do  so  ?    I  wish  to  know  the  worst" 

"His  legal  claim,"  answered  Ludovicko,  "is 
somewhat  doubtful^  but  he  might  try  it;  still,  as 
your  father  has  nothing,  the  worst  he  could  do 
would  be  to  imprison,  and  tliat  he  would  require 
to  do  at  his  own  expense." 

"Then  there  is  some  hope,"  observed  Sarah; 
"  for  he  is  too  sordid  to  go  to  the  cost  of  such  a 
revenge.  There  is  another  hold,  I  think — is  he 
going  to  raise  any  action  against  you  ?' 

"  No ;  we  have  made  it  up "  answered  Lado- 
vicko.  "  He  dared  not  for  his  life  quarrel  with  me." 

"  Then,"  replied  Sarah,  exultingly, "  he  dare  not 
meddle  with  my  father  any  more." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  his  exposure  would  be  yours." 

"Ha!  you  are  a  yoxxDg  general,  and  yet  you 
reason  well.  Bnt  take  my  advice.  In  matters  of 
this  kind  your  hand  is  no  match  for  experienced 
adversaries :  it  is  better  to  flatter  a  fool  tiian  fight 
him.  Morison  is  attached  to  you ;  make  it  up  with 
him,  and  you  yet  may  return  ix)  the  castle,  and 
your  fiither  and  mother  be  comfortably  provided 
for.'' 

"Never,"  replied  Sarab  earnestly,  "would  I 
allow  myself  again  to  see  that  man  I  Had  he  all 
the  gold  of  India,  I  had  sooner  perish  than  be 
indebted  to  him  one  farthing.  Perdition  is  stamped 
on  his  very  face,  and  his  riches  will  not  thrive 
with  him.  I  do  not  care  for  being  poor — in  that 
there  is  no  disgrace ;  but  for  the  misdeed  of  you 
and  my  parents  I  feel  black,  burning  shame,  and 
shall  carry  it  with  me  to  the  grave.  I  can  work 
for  the  support  of  the  family,  as  better  people  have 
done  before.  It  will  be  a  hard  struggle,  and  wc 
may  barely  live ;  but  there  shall  not>  in  future,  be 
one  dishonest  penny  within  our  household ;  and 
the  smile  of  Heaven  with  a  cup  of  cold  water  is 
better  than  luxury  with  the  curse  of  God  hanging 
over  it" 

"  You  are  an  extraordinary  girl,"  replied  Ludo- 
vicko, "  but  your  ideas  are  too  sentimental  to  be 
carried  out."  . 

"  We  shall  see,  sir,"  replied  Sarah  coldly,  a&  she 
left  him. 

"That  girl  reminds  me  of  my  cousin,  Mary 
Morison,"  cogitated  the  lawyer.  "These  honest, 
plodding  people  have  a  kind  of  happiness  of  their 
own,  although  it  is  not  to  my  taste.  If  one  could 
depend  on  them  thoroughly  something  might  be 
made  of  them ;  but  I  have  had  too  much  experience 
of  the  gentry  not  to  keep  my  eye  upon  tbem." 

Oh,  the  gossip  that  went  on  in  Paulton  that  day, 
and  for  many  blessed  days  afterwards!    Laura 
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Miller  and  Lncretia  Dickson,  the  two  yonng 
ladies  (young  by  courtesy)  who  discussed  SjEurah's 
merits  at  an  earlier  stage  of  this  history,  rushed 
oat  to  drink  tea  with  one  another;  but^  both 
dropping  into  the  houses  of  acquaintances  to  dis- 
cuss the  previous  news  on  the  way,  they  missed 
the  precious  meeting.  Dr.  Anthony  Fitzgibbon 
carried  home  the  news  to  his  loving  spouse. 

^  Let  me  see  "  remarked  that  great  man ;  "  since 
last  payment  thirteen  visits  and  a  half.*' 

"  Thirteen  viiuts  and  a  half  f  echoed  his  spouse. 
""  What  do  you  mean  by  half  visits  ?  Was  there 
ever  such  nonsense?*' 

"You  speak|  to  quote  Job,  as  the  foolish 
women  speak.  When  I  meet  a  relation  of  the 
invalid  on  the  street,  and  they  report  progress,  and 
I  prescribe,  that  is  half  a  visit  Time  lost  is  money 
lost  Is  there  no  one  in  the  house  to  answer  that 
beUr 


'*  I  suppose  there  is,"  said  his  chafed  mate. 

A  letter  was  brought  in,  and,  on  being  opened, 
waa  found  to  contain  a  card  of  the  following 
tenor : — 

**  Disappointment  having  at  different  times  been 
expressed  that  the  higher  branches  of  female 
education  could  not  be  acquired  at  Paulton,  Miss 
Sarah  Graham  has  resolved  on  undertaking  the 
education,  in  such  branches,  of  a  limited  number  of 
young  ladies.** 

"  Poor  thing  !'*  sighed  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon,  "  we  do 
not  know  what  we  may  come  to.** 

^  As  there  is  no  other  way  of  getting  my  bill 
paid,  you  had  better  send  the  three  eldest  girls,^ 
said  Anthony. 

"  Would  I  have  the  whole  town  talking  of  our 
shabbiness — Hayes's  wife  and  all  ?" 

"  Well,  there's  something  in  that.  Send  Mari- 
tana,  and  pay  for  her,*'  replied  the  mild  Anthony. 


P  O  P  R 

BY   THOUAS  DB   gUIKCEY,   ESQ. 
{(kmeludm^  Paper.) 


My  last  paper  on  Pope  has  been  taxed  with  exag- 
geration. This  charge  comes  from  a  London 
weekly  journal  (The  Leader)  distinguished  by  its 
ability,  by  its  hardihood  ot  speculation,  by  its 
comprehensive  candour,  but,  in  my  eyes,  still  more 
advantageously  distinguished  by  its  deep  sincerity. 
Such  qualities  give  a  special  value  to  the  courtesies 
of  that  journal ;  and  I  in  particular,  as  a  literary 
man,  have  to  thank  it  for  repeated  instances  of 
kindness  the  most  indulgent  on  any  occasion  which 
has  brought  up  the  mention  of  my  name.  Such 
qualities  of  necessity  give  a  corresponding  value 
to  its  censures.  And  accordingly,  as  a  point  of 
doty,  I  directed  my  attention  immediately  to  this 
censure.  Whatever  was  still  unprinted  I  re- 
viewed ;  and  whatever  struck  me  as  open  to 
objection  I  removed.  And  if  the  result  after  all 
has  been,  that  I  do  not  altogether  concur  in  the 
criticism  of  The  Leader^  the  reason  is  because,  as 
upon  re-$xamination  it  strikes  me,  in  the  worst 
cases  Pope  has  not  left  room  for  exaggeration.  I 
do  not  see  any  actual  exaggeration,  simply  because 
I  do  not  see  tiiat  any  exaggeration  is  possible.  But 
though  I  thus  found  myself  unable  sincerely  to  make 
the  sacrifice  of  my  own  opinion,  another  sacrifice  of 
a  dififerent  kind  I  have  made,  viz.,  that  of  half  my 
paper.  I  cancelled  one  half — viz.,  that  half  which 
was  occupied  with  cases  in  Pope  of  disingenuous- 
nesB,  and  perhaps  of  moral  Dftlsehood  or  collusion 
with  other  people's  falsehood,  but  not  of  falsehood 
atrociously  literal  and  conscious ;  meaning  thus  to 
diminish  by  one  half  the  penance  of  those  who  do 
not  like  to  see  Pope  assaulted,  although  forced  by 
mieasiness  to  watch  the  assault — ^a  feeling  with 
which  I  heartily  sympathise ;  and  meaning,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  justification  of  myself,  to  throw  tlie 


reader's  attention  more  effectively,  because  more 
exclusively,  upon  such  cases  of  frantic  and  moon- 
struck falsehood  as  could  allow  no  room  for  sus- 
pense  or  mitigation  of  judgment  Of  these  I  have 
selected  two,  one  relating  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  the  other  to  the  history  and  derivation 
of  English  literature.  Generally,  I  believe,  that 
to  a  just  appreciation  of  Pope's  falseness,  levity, 
and  self-contradiction,  it  is  almost  essential  that  a 
reader  should  have  studied  him  with  the  purpose 
of  becoming  his  editor.  This  at  one  time  was 
my  own  purpose ;  and  thns  it  was  that  I  became 
acquainted  with  qualities  prevailing  in  Tape 
which,  in  the  midst  of  my  great  admiration  for 
him,  would  have  made  such  a  purpose  difficult  of 
execution.  For  in  the  relation  between  author 
and  editor,  any  harshness  of  reproach  on  the  part 
of  the  latter,  or  any  expression  of  alienation  and 
imperfect  sympathy,  seems  unbecoming  in  one 
who  has  spontaneously  assumed  the  office  of  a 
patronus  to  a  client,  and  are  uniformly  painful  to 
the  reader.  On  this  account  it  is  that  the  late 
Mr.  Roscoe  figures  amongst  all  editors  of  Pope  as 
by  far  the  most  agreeable.  He  has  a  just  tender- 
ness for  the  memory  and  merits  of  the  great  writer 
whom  he  undertakes  to  edit;  this  feeling  keeps 
his  annotations  clear  from  the  petulance  of  Joseph 
Warton  and  the  malice  of  Bowles;  whilst,  not 
having  happened  to  see  Pope's  errors  in  the  same 
light  as  myself,  he  suffers  from  no  conflict  between 
his  natural  indulgence  to  intellectual  splendour 
and  his  conscientious  reverence  for  truth. 

But  if  the  reader  is  shocked  with  Pope's  false 
reading  of  phenomena  where  not  the  circum- 
stances so  much  as  the  construction  of  the  cir- 
cumstances may  be  challenged,  what  must  he  think 
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of  tliose  cases  in  which  downright  facts,  and  inci- 
dents the  most  notorious,  have  been  outrageously 
falsified  only  in  obedience  to  a  vulgar  craving  for 
effect  in  the  dramatic  situations,  or  by  way  of 
pointing  a  moral  for  the  stimulation  of  torpid  sen- 
sibilities? Take,  for  instance,  the  death  of  the 
second  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham — a  story 
which,  in  Pope*s  version  of  it,  has  travelled  into  a 
popularity  that  may  be  called  national;  and  yet 
the  whole  is  one  tissue  of  falsehoods — and  of  false- 
hoods that  must  have  been  known  for  such  by 
Pope  not  less  than  to  most  of  his  contemporary 
readers.  Suppose  them  not  known,  and  the  whole 
must  have  w*anted  all  natural  interest.  For  this 
interest  lay  in  the  Duke's  character,  in  his  superb 
accomplishments  and  natural  advantages,  in  his 
fine  person,  in  his  vast  wealth,  and  in  the  admi- 
rable versatility  of  his  intellectual  powers,  w-hich 
made  him  alternately  the  idol  and  the  terror  of  all 
circles  that  he  approached,  which  caused  Lord 
Clarendon  to  tremble  with  impotent  malice  in  his 
chancellor's  robes,  and  Dryden  to  shiver  with 
panic  under  his  laureate  crowns.  Now,  wherever 
these  features  of  the  case  were  not  known,  the 
story  was  no  more  than  any  ordinary  death  arising 
out  of  a  fox-chase.  But  those  to  whom  tliey  were 
known  must,  at  the  same  time,  have  known  the 
audacious  falsehood  which  disfigures  the  story  in 
Pope's  way  of  telling  it.  Without  the  personal 
interest  the  incidents  were  nothing  ;  and  with 
that  interest  at  starting,  Pope's  romance  must 
have  defeated  itself  by  its  fabulous  colouring. 
Let  me  recall  to  the  reader  the  principal  lines  in 
this  famous  description : — 

In  the  worst  inn*g  worst  room,  with  mat  half  hang, 
The  floors  of  plaster  and  the  walls  of  dung. 
On  once  a  flock-bed,  bat  repaired  with  straw. 
With  tape- tied  curtains  never  meant  to  draw, 
Tlie  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red, 
Great  Villiers  lies !    Alas !  how  changed  from  him, 
Tliat  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim. 
Gallant  and  gay  in  Cliveden's  proud  alcovf , 
The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love ; 
There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends, 
And  fame,  the  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends. 

Without  stopping  to  examine  these  famous 
lines  as  to  thought  and  expression  (both  of  which 
are  scandalously  vicious),  what  I  wish  the  reader 
to  remark  is,  Uie  one  pervading  falsehood  which 
connects  them.  Wheretbrc  this  minute  and  purely 
fanciful  description  of  the  road-eide  cabaret,  with 
its  bed- room  and  bed?  Wherefore  this  imperti- 
nent and  also  fraudulent  circumstantiality  ?  It  is, 
as  Pope  would  tell  you,  for  tlie  sake  of  impressing 
with  more  vivacity  the  abject  poverty  to  which  the 
Duke's  follies  had  brought  him.  The  wretched 
bed,  for  instance,  is  meaiit  to  be  the  exponent  of 
the  empty  purse  which  could  purchase  no  better. 
And,  for  fear  that  you  might  miss  this  construc- 
tion of  the  passage,  Pope  himself  tells  you,  in  a 
prose  note,  that  the  Duke  "  died  in  a  remote  inn 
in  Yorkshire,  reduced  to  the  utmost  misery ^ 
Being  engaged  in  the  businees  of  dying,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  Duke  should  be  par- 
ticularly happy.  But  what  Poi^e  means  you  to 
understand  by  "misery**  is  poverty;  the  prose  note 
simply  reiterates  the  words,  "victor  of  fortune,''  in 


the  text    Now,  had  the  truth  been  really  so,  what 
moral  would  such  a  story  exemplify  beyond  the 
vulgar  one  of  pecuniary  improvidence  ?    And  yet 
surely  this  was  not  the  cause  of  the  Duke*s  being 
thrown  from  his  horse.     Meantime,   Pope  well 
knew  that  the  whole  was  a  ridiculous  fable,    llie 
Duke  had  the  misfortune  to  be  fatally  injured  in  a 
fox-chase.    In  such  an  extremity,  naturally,  his 
servants  carry  him  into  the  house  nearest  at  hand, 
which  happens  to  be  an  alehouse — not  "  the  worst,** 
since  there  was  no  other ;  nor  was  it  possible  that, 
to  a  man   of   his  distinction,    once    the    lord- 
lieutenant  of  tliat  very  East  Riding,  any  room 
would  be  offered  worse  than  the  very  best  that 
contained  a  bed.   In  these  dreadful  circumstances, 
it  is  not  easy  to  measure  the  levity  which  can 
linger  upon  the  description  of  such  exquisite  im- 
pertinences as  the  housewifely  defects  of  the  walls, 
the  curtains,  the  flock-bed,  &c    But  Pope  was  at 
his  wit*s  end  for  a  striking  falsehood.     He  needed 
for  a  momentary  effect  some  tale  of  a  great  lord, 
once  fabulously  rich,   who  had  not  left  himself 
the  price  of  a  halter  or  of  a  pauper's  bed.     And 
thus,  for  the  sake  of  extorting  a  stare  of  wonder- 
ment from  a  mob  of  gaping  readers,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  give  birth  and  currency  to  the  grossest 
of  legendary  lies.     The  Duke's  death  happened  a 
few  months  before  Pope's  birth.     But  the  last  of 
the  Villiers  family  that  wore  a  ducal  coronet  was 
far  too  memorable  a  person  to  have  died  under 
the  cloud  of  obscurity  which  Pope's  representa- 
tion presumes.       He  was  the  most   interesting 
person  of  the  Alcibiades  class^  that  perhaps  ever 

*  '*  TAe  moH  interetUng  person  of  ike  Jlcibiadei  datt^  But  it  i» 
titoroughly  characteristic  of  Pope,  that  the  one  solitary  trait  in 
the  DiUce^s  career  which  interested  him,  was  the  fact  that  a  man  so 
familiar  with  Tolnptnous  rplendonr  should  have  died  on  a  flock- bed 
patched  with  straw.  How  advantageouslT  docs  Diyden  come  fur- 
ward  on  this  occasion  I  He,  as  Mr.  Baves,  had  some  bitter 
wrongs  to  avenge;  and  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  execute  this 
revenge  after  his  own  heart,  for  he  snrvired  the  Duke  by  a  dozen 
years.  Yet  he  took  no  revenge  at  all.  He,  with  natural  goodness 
and  masnanimity,  declined  to  kick  the  dead  lion.  And  in  the 
memomble  lines,  all  aUve  and  trembling  with  impas«oned  insight 
into  the  demoniac  versatility  of  the  Duke*s  character,  how  gene- 
rously does  he  forbear  everv  expession  of  scon,  and  cover  the 
man*s  frailties  with  a  maDtfe  of  comprehensive  apology,  and,  ia 
fact,  the  true  apology,  by  gathering  tliem  togetlier,  one  and  nil, 
as  the  united  results  of  some  secret  nympholepsy,  or  some  sacred 
Pythian  inspiration : — 

**  Blest  madman  I  that  could  eveiy  hour  employ 

In  something  new  to  wish  or  to  enjoy: 
•  ♦  *  • 

Now  all  for  rhyming,  wenching,  fiddling,  drinking ; 
Beside  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking ! " 

Strsngely  enough,  the  only  Duke  of  Buckingham  that  interested 
Pope  was  not  the  Villiers  that  so  profoundly  interested  Drrdcn  and 
his  own  generation,  but  in  every  sense  a  mock  Duke  of  l&uckirp 
ham,  a  pantomimic  duke,  that  is  known  only  for  having  hailt 
a  palace  as  fine  as  gilt  gingerbread,  and  for  having  huilt  a 
pauper  poem.  Some  time  aner  the  death  of  the  Villiers  dnkc,  and 
the  consequent  extinction  of  the  title,  Sheflleld,  Lord  Mulgravp, 
obtained  a  patent  creating  him,  not  Duke  of  Buckingham,  but  by 
a  pawnbroker's  dodge,  devised  between  himself  and  his  attorney, 
Dnke  of  Buckinghami^trff ;  the  ostensible  reason  for  w  hich,  us 
alleged  by  himself,  was,  that  ho  apprehended  some  lurking  claim 
to  the  old  title  that  might  come  forward  to  his  own  confusion  at  a 
future  tin-.e,  and  in  that  case  he  was  ready  with  this  demur :  "  You 
mistake,  I  am  not  ham,  but  haitt«At>«.**  Such  was  his  account  of 
the  matter.  Mine  is  diflerent :  I  tell  the  reason  thus.  Uc  had 
known  the  Villiers  of  old,  lie  knew  well  how  that  lubricated  gladi- 
ator had  defied  all  the  powers  of  Chancery  and  the  Privy  Cocndl, 
for  months  after  months,  once  to  get  a  "  grip**  of  him,  or  a  hawk 
over  him.  It  was  tlie  old  familiar  case  of  tiying  to  cateh  a  pig 
(but  in  1  his  ^instance  a  wild  hour  of  the  forest)  whose  tail  Jias 
been  scaped.  *  (See  Lord  Cfarendoft,  not  his  llistor^-  but  his  Life.) 
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existed;  and  Pope's  mendacioas  story  found  accep- 
tance only  amongst  an  after-generation  unac- 
quainted with  the  realities  of  the  case.  There  was 
not  so  much  as  a  popular  rumour  to  countenance 
Pope.  The  story  was  a  pure,  gratuitous  inven- 
tion of  his  own.  Even  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  generally  reputed  to 
have  sixty  thousand  per  annum,  and  chiefly  from 
land ;  an  income  at  that  period  absolutely  without 
precedent  or  parallel  in  Europe.  In  this  there 
might  be  some  exaggeration,  as  usually  there  is  in 
finch  cases.  But  the  "Fairfax  Papers"  have  recently 
made  it  manifest  that  Pope's  tale  was  the  wildest 
of  fictions.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  had,  to 
fiome  extent,  sufifered  from  his  loyalty  to  the  Grown, 
though  apparently  sheltered  from  the  main  fury  of 
the  storm  by  the  interest  of  his  Presbyterian  father- 
in-law  ;  and  in  his  own  person  he  had  at  one  time 
been  carelessly  profuse.  But  all  this  was  nothing. 
The  sting  of  Pope's  story  requires  him  to  have 
been  a  pauper ;  and  yet — 0  heaven  and  incredn- 
lous  earth ! — a  pauper  hunting  upon  blood-horses, 
in  a  star  and  garter,  and  perhaps  in  a  collar  of 
8S !  The  plain,  historical  truth,  meanwhile,  sur- 
vives, that  this  pauper  was  simply  the  richest  man 
in  Christendom;  and  that,  except  Aladdin  (Oh, 
yes;  always  except  Aladdin  of  the  Arabian  Nights !) 
there  never  had  been  a  richer.  And  thus  collapses 
the  whole  fable,  like  a  soap-bubble  punctured  by 
Asargeon's  probe. 

II.  Yet  even  this  specimen  of  Pope's  propen- 
sity to  falsehood  is  far  from  being  the  worst  Here 
were  facts  scandalously  distorted.  Falsehoods  they 
were ;  but,  if  it  had  pleased  God,  they  might  have 
been  truths.  Next^  however,  comes  a  fiction  so 
joaniacally  gross^  so  incoherent,  and  so  rife  with 
internal  contradictions,  as  to  involve  its  own  expo* 
sure,  literally  shrinking  from  its  own  intelligible 
enunciation,  burrowing  in  sentences  kept  aloof 
from  the  text,  and  calling  upon  foot*notes  to  cover 

What  the  Biiminghun  duke  therefore  reftUy  feared  was,  that  the 
front  loom,  the  tawdiy  cnrtains,  the  flock-hed,  &c.,  were  all  a 
fiyraniid  of  lies ;  that  the  Yillien  had  noi  heen  thrown ;  had  pro- 
baUy  not  died  at  all;  bat  was  only  **  trying  it  on,'*  in  readiness  for 
a  great  demonstration  against  himself;  and  tha^  in  case  the  title 
of  Bockingham  were  erer  finally  given  away,  the  YiUiers  wonld 
be  heard  mattering  on  horseback  op  the  grand  staircase  of  the 
neW'boilt  Buckingham  Hoose,  like  the  marble  statue  in  "Don 
Juan,"  with  a  double  commission  against  the  fnlse  duke  and  the 
GoTcmment  as  joint-traders  in  stolen  goods.  But  if  Pope  were 
«aIIoas  to  the  splendour  of  the  true  Buckingham,  what  was  it  that 
drew  him  to  the  false  one  F  Pope  must  have  been  well  aware  that^ 
amongst  all  the  poetic  triilers  of  the  day,  there  was  not  one  more 
ripe  for  the  "Dunciad.''  like  the  jaws  of  the  hungry  grave 
(Aekeromiis  avari),  the  ''Dunciad"  yawned  for  him,  whilst  vet 
only  in  dim  ooncepition  aa  a  remote  possibility.  He  was,  besides, 
the  most  Tain-glorions  of  men ;  and,  being  anxious  above  all 
things  to  connect  himsdf  with  the  blood  royal,  he  had  conceived 
the  presumptuous  thought  of  wooing  Uueen  Anne  (then  the  un- 
■unied  Princess  Anne).  Being  rejected,  of  course,  rather  than 
liaTe  so  connexion  at  all  with  royalty  he  transferred  hia  courtship 
to  a  young  lady  bom  on  the  vrrong  side  of  the  blanket,  namelv,  the 
daughter  of  James  II.  by  Ifisa  SmI^.  Her  he  married,  and  they 
ceigned  together  in  great  pomp  over  Buckingham  House.  But  how 
should  tlushave  attracted  Pope  P  The  fact,  I  fear,  is,  that  Pope  ad- 
mired him,  in  spite  of  lus  verses,  as  a  man  rich  and  prosperous.  One 
morning,  in  some  of  his  own  verses  he  lodged  a  compliment  to  the 
Duke  as  a  poet  and  critic :  immediately  the  Duke  was  down  upon 
him  with  an  answering  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  and  ever 
sUterwards  they  were  friends.  But  I  repeat  that,  in  Popovs  own 
judgment,  nine  out  of  ten  who  found  their  way  into  that  ^rcat 
wienagerie  of  the  "Dunoad**  had  not  by  half  so  well  established 
their  right  of  entrance  as  the  Duke. 


it  The  case  will  speak  for  itself.  Pope  had 
undertaken  to  translate  the  well-known  epistle  of 
Horace  to  Augustus  Caesar ;  not  literally,  but  upon 
the  principle  of  adapting  it  to  a  modern  and  Eng- 
lish treatment  of  its  topics.  Csssar,  upon  this 
system,  becomes  George  the  Second — a  very  strange 
sort  of  Caesar ;  and  Pope  is  supposed  to  have  been 
laughing  at  him,  which  may  be  the  colour  that 
Pope  gave  to  the  travesty  amongst  his  private 
circle ;  otherwise  there  is  nothing  in  the  expres- 
sions to  sustain  such  a  construction.  Home,  with 
a  little  more  propriety,  masquerades  as  England, 
and  France  as  Greece,  or,  more  strictly,  as  Athens. 
Now,  by  such  a  transformation,  already  from  the 
very  beginning  Pope  was  preparing  for  himself  a 
dire  necessity  of  falsehood.  And  he  must  have 
known  it.  •  Once  launched  upon  such  a  course,  ho 
became  pledged  and  committed  to  all  the  difficul- 
ties which  it  might  impose.  Desperate  necessities 
wonld  arise,  from  which  nothing  but  desperate 
lying  and  hard  swearing  could  extricate  him.  The 
impossibility  of  canying  through  the  parallel  by 
means  of  genuine  correspondences  threw  him  for 
his  sole  resource  upon  such  as  were  extravagantly 
spurious :  and  apparently  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  cut  his  way  through  the  ice,  though  all  the 
truths  that  ever  were  embattled  against  Baron 
Munchausen  should  oppose  his  advance.  Accord- 
ingly, about  the  middle  of  the  Epistle,  a  dilemma 
occurs  from  which  no  escape  or  deliverance  is  pos- 
sible, except  by  an  almighty  falsehood.  Take  the  > 
leap  Pope  must,  or  else  he  must  turn  back  when 
half-way  through.  Horace  had  occasion  to  observe 
that,  after  Rome  had  made  a  conquest  of  Greece 
by  force  of  arms,  captive  Greece  retaliated  upon 
her  conqueror  by  another  kind  of  victory,  namely, 
by  that  of  arts  :**— ► 

Grscia  capta  fenim  Tictorem  cepit,  et  artea 
Intulit  agresti  Latlo. 

Now,  in  the  corresponding  case  (as  Pope  had  ar- 
ranged it)  between  EngUind  and  France,  the 
parallel  certainly  held  good  aa  far  as  the  military  '. 
conquest.  England,  it  was  undeniable,  had  con- 
quered  France  in  that  sense,  as  completely  as  ever 
Rome  had  conquered  Greece  or  Macedon.  Two 
English  kings  had  seated  themselves  in  succession 
upon  the  throne  of  France — one  virtually,  one  for- 
mally. So  far  all  was  tight,  and  held  water. 
Notliing  could  disturb  that  part  of  the  case.  But 
next  came  the  ret-iliatory  conquest,  by  means  of 
arts  and  letters.  How  was  this  to  be  dealt  with? 
What  shadow  or  dream  of  a  correspondency  could 
be  made  out  there?  "What  impudence  could 
face  that  ?  Already,  in  Pope's  ears,  sounded  the 
trumpet  of  recall ;  and  Pope  mused  a  little :  but 
"No,"  he  said  in  effect,  "I  will  not  turn  back. 
Why  should  I  ?  It  is  but  one  astounding  false- 
hood that  is  wanted  to  set  me  free."  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  tliat  Mendez  Pinto,  the  Portuguese 

*  Etcu  this  is  open  to  demur.  The  Roman  literature  during 
the  main  Punic  War  with  Hannibal,  though  unaroidably  reachra 
by  some  slight  influence  from  the  literature  of  Greece,  was  rich  in  • 
native  power  and  raciness.  Left  to  itself,  and  less  disturbed  by 
direct  imitation  applied  to  foreign  models,  the  Boman  literature 
would  probably  hare  taken  a  wider  compass,  and  fulfilled  a 
nobler  destiny. 
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liar,  that  Sir  John  Mandeville,  die  travelleri  that 
Baron  Manchaiuen,  the  most  philosophic  of  bold 
adventnrers  into  the  back  Bettlements  of  lying, 
never  soared  into  such  an  aerial  bounce,  never 
cleared  such  a  rasper  of  a  fence,  as  did  Pope  on 
this  occasion.  He  boldlv  took  it  upon  his  honour 
and  credit  that  our  Engluh  armies,  in  the  times  of 
Agincourt  and  the  Regent  Bedford,  found  in 
France  a  real,  full-grown  French  literature,  packed 
it  up  in  their  baggage-waggous,  and  brought  it 
home  to  England.  The  passage  from  Horace, 
part  of  which  has  been  cited  above,  stands  thus  in 
the  translation  of  Pope : — 

We  conquered  France,  but  felt  oar  captive's  ch«nn»— 
Her  arts  Tictorioua  triumphed  o'er  our  arms ; 
Britain  to  soft  refinements  less  a  foe. 
Wit  grew  polite,  and  numbers  learned  to  flow. 

Ten  yean,  then,  before  Joan  of  Arc's  execution,^ 
viz.,  about  1420  (if  we  are  to  believe  Pope),  or  even 
fifteen  years,  France  had  a  great  domestic  litera- 
ture; and  this  unknown  literature  has  actually 
furnished  a  basis  to  our  own.  Let  us  understand 
clearly  what  it  is  that  Pope  means  to  assert  For 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  do  that  where  a  man  dodges 
behind  text  and  notes,  and  shuffles  between  verse 
and  prose,  mystifying  the  reader,  and  designing  to 
do  BO.  Under  the  torture  of  cross-examination 
let  us  force  Pope  to  explain  what  literature  that 
is  which,  having  glorified  France,  became  the 
venerable  mother  of  a  fine  English  literature  in  an 
early  stage  of  the  fifteenth  century  ?  The  reader, 
perhaps,  fancies  that  possibly  Pope  may  have  ex- 
pressed himself  erroneously  only  from  being  a 
little  hurried  or  a  little  confused.  Not  at  all.  I 
know  my  man  better,  perhaps,  than  the  reader 
does ;  and  I  know  that  he  is  trying  to  hoax  us. 
He  is  not  confused  himself,  but  is  bent  upon  con- 
fusing us ;  and  I  am  bent  upon  preventing  him. 
And,  therefore,  again  I  ask  sternly,  What  litera- 
ture is  this  which  very  early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, as  early  as  Agincourt^  we  English  found 
prospering  in  France,  and  which,  for  the  benefit 
of  ^e  ]^glish  intellect,  such  men  as  Ancient 
Pistol,  Nym,  Bardolph,  Iluellen,Capt  Macmorris, 
Jamy,  and  other  well-known  literati  in  the  army 
of  Henry  V.,  transplanted  (or,  "  as  the  wise  it  call," 
conveyed)  to  England  ?  Agincourt  was  fought  in 
1415;  exactly  four  centuries  before  Waterloo. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  our  domination  in 
France ;  and  soon  after  Sie  middle  of  that  same 
fifteenth  century,  viz.,  about  1452,  our  domination 
was  at  an  end.  During  that  interval,  therefore,  it 
must  have  been,  then  or  not  at  all,  that  this  great 
intellectual  revolution  worked  by  France  upon 
England  was  begun  and  completed.  Naturcdly, 
at  this  point,  the  most  submissive  and  sycophantish 
of  Pope's  friends  would  feel  moved  by  the  devil 
of  curiosity,  if  not  absolutely  by  the  devil  of  sus- 
picion, humbly  to  ask  for  a  name  or  two,  just  as  a 
specimen,  from  this  great  host  of  Anglo-Qallic 
wits.  Pope  felt  (and  groaned  as  he  felt)  that  so 
reasonable  a  demand  could  not  be  evaded.    '^  This 

•  •*  Joan  dFAr^M  exeaitiof^-^rii.^  not  by  any  English,  bnt  yir- 
toally  br  a  rreneh  tribonal,  as  mm,  at  last,  is  satisfactorily  esta- 
blitbed  by  the  recent  puhlieation,  at  Paris,  of  the  jodidal  procen 
itself  in  its  fall  oiBcial  records. 


comes  of  telling  lies,"  must  have  been  his  bitter 
reflection :  "  one  lie  makes  a  necessity  for  another.** 
However,  he  reflected  that  this  second  lie  need  not 
be  introduced  into  the  text,  where  it  would  have 
the  fatal  effect  of  blowing  up  the  whole  bubble  r 
it  might  be  hidden  away  in  a  foot-note.  Not 
one  person  in  twenty  would  read  it,  and  he  that 
did  might  easily  suppose  the  note  to  be  some  un- 
authorised impertinence  of  a  foolish  commentator.^ 
Secretly  therefore,  silently,  stealthily — so  as  to 
draw  as  little  attention  as  possible — ^Pope  intro-* 
duoed  into  a  note  his  wicked  little  brazen  solution 
of  his  own  wicked  and  brazen  conundruna.  France, 
such  was  the  proposition,  had  worked  a  miracle 
upon  English  ground ;  as  if  with  some  nu^cian's 
rod,  she  had  called  up  spawn  innumerable  of  authors^ 
lyric,  epic,  dramatic,  pastoral,  each  after  his  kind. 
But  by  whom  had  France  moved  in  this  creation 
as  the  chief  demiurgus?  By  whom,  Mr.  Pope? 
Name,  name,  Mr.  Pope !  "Aye,**  we  must  suppose 
the  unhappy  man  to  reply,  ^thafs  the  very  ques- 
tion which  I  was  going  to  answer,  if  you  wouldn't 
be  so  violent"  "  Well,  answer  it,  ihen.  Take  your 
own  time,  but  answer;  for  we  don't  mean  to  be 
put  off  without  some  kind  of  answer."  "  Listoi,. 
then,'*  said  Pope,  *'  and  Til  whisper  it  into  your  ear  ; 
for  it's  a  sort  of  secret"  Now  think,  reader,  of  a 
secret  upon  a  matter  like  this,  which  Hf  true  at  all) 
must  be  known  to  the  antipodes.  However,  let 
us  have  the  secret  "  The  secret,"  replied  Pope, 
*is,that  sometime  in  the  reign  of  Gharles  the  Second 
— when  I  won't  be  positive,  but  I'm  sure  it  was 
after  the  Restoration — three  gentlemen  wrote  an 
eighteenpenny  pamphlet"  ''Good!  And  what  were 
the  gentlemen's  names?"  *<  One  was  Edmund  Wal- 
ler, the  poet ;  one  was  Mr.  Qodolphin ;  and  the 
other  was  Lord  Dorset"  **  Tbis  trinity  of  wits, 
then,  you  say,  Mr.  Pope,  produced  a  momtain,. 
price  eighteenpence,  and  this  mountain  produced 
a  mouse.'*  **  Oh,  no  I  it  was  just  the  odier  way* 
They  produced  a  mouse,  price  eighteenpence,  and 
tbis  mouse  produced  a  mountain,  viz.,  the  total 
English  literature."  O  day  and  night,  but  this 
is  wondrous  strange !  The  total  English  literature — 
not  the  tottle  only,  but  the  tottle  of  the  whole,  like 
an  oak  and  the  masts  of  some  great  amiral,  that 
once  slept  in  an  acorn — ^absolutely  lying  hid  in  an 
eighteenpenny  pamphlet  I  And  what,  now,  might 
this  pamphlet  be  about  ?  Was  it  about  the  curing 
of  bacon,  or  the  sublimer  art  of  sowing  moonshine 
broadcast?  It  was,  says  Pope,  if  you  must  know 
everything,  a  translation  from  the  French.  And 
judiciously  chosen ;  for  it  was  the  worst  (and  surely 
everybodv  must  think  it  proper  to  keep  back  the 
best,  until  the  English  had  earned  a  right  to  such 
luxuries  by  showing  a  proper  sense  of  their  value) 
— ^the  worst  it  was,  and  by  very  much  the  worst, 
of  all  Comeille's  dramas;  and  its  name  was 
"Pompey."  Pompey,  was  it?  And  so,  then, 
from  Pompey's  loins  we,  the  whole  armies  of 

*  The  notes  are  now  (t .  tf.,  in  all  modern  editions)  assigned  fa 
their  separate  anthors ;  thovrii  not  always  in  a  way  to  prevent 
doubts.  For  instance,  Rosooe^s  notes,  except  that  they  are  alwava 
distinraished  by  kindness  and  ^ood  sense,  are  indicated  only  oj 
the  ahtence  of  any  distinguislimff  signature,  Bnt  in  the  early 
editions  great  carelessness  prevailed  as  to  this  point,  and,  some- 
I  times,  intentional  dissimnlation. 
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English  UitePaUurs,  grubs  and  eagles,  are  lineally 
descended.  So  says  Pope.  So  he  must  say,  in 
obedience  to  his  own  line  of  argument  And,  this 
being  the  case,  one  would  be  glad  to  have  a  look 
at  Pompey.  It  is  hard  upon  us  literati,  that  are 
the  children  of  Pompey,  not  to  have  a  look  at  the 
author  of  our  existence.  But  our  chance  of  such  a 
look  is  small  indeed.  For  Pompey,  you  are  to 
understand,  reader,  never  advanced  so  far  as  to  a 
second  edition.  That  was  a  poor  return  on  the 
part  of  England  for  Pompey's  services.  And  my 
too  sceptical  mind  at  one  time  inclined  to  doubt 
even  Pompey's  first  edition ;  which  was  wrong, 
and  could  have  occurred  only  to  a  lover  of  para- 
doxes. Fop  Warton  (not  Tom,  but  Joe)  had 
actuaUv  seen  Pompey,  and  records  his  opinion  of 
him,  which  happened  to  be  this :  that  Pompey  was 
"pitiful  enough."  These  are  Joe's  ovm  words. 
Sdll,  I  do  not  see  that  one  witness  establishes  a 
fact  of  this  magnitude.  A  shade  of  doubt,  there* 
fore,  continues  to  linger  over  Pompe/s  very  exist- 
ence; and  the  upshot  is,  that  Pompey  (not  the 
great,  but  confessedly)  the  doubtful,  eighteenpenny 
Pompey,  but,  in  any  case,  Pompey  **  the  Pitiful," 
is  the  great  over-riding  and  tutelary  power,  under 
whose  inspiration  and  inaugurating  impulse  our 
English  literature  has  blossomed  and  ripened, 
root,  stem,  and  branch,  through  the  life-struggles 
of  five  centuries^  into  its  present  colossal  propor- 
tions. 

Here  pause,  reader,  and  look  back  upon  the 
separate  reticidations — ^soas,  if  possible,  to  connect 
them — in  this  network  of  hideous  extravagance ; 
where^as  elsewhere  it  happens,  that  one  villany 
hides  another,  and  that  ^e  mere  depth  of  the 
umbrage  spread  by  fraudulent  mystifications  is  the 
very  cause  which  conceals  the  extent  of  those 
mystifications.  Contemplated  in  a  languid  mood, 
or  without  original  interest  in  the  subject,  that 
enormity  of  falsehood  fails  to  strike  which,  under 
circumstances  persotially  interesting,  would  seem 
absolutely  incredible.  The  outrage  upon  the 
intellect  actually  obscures  and  withdraws  the  out- 
rage upon  the  facts.  And,  inversely,  the  affronts 
to  historical  accuracy  obscure  the  affronts  to  good 
sense.  Look  steadily  for  a  moment  at  the  Uiree 
points  in  the  array  of  impeachments : — 

1.  In  the  Red-rose  invasion  of  France,  Pope 
assumes,  as  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  English 
invading  force  went  from  a  land  of  semi-barbarism 
to  a  land  of  literature  and  refinement :  the  simple 
fact  being  so  conspicuously  the  other  way,  that, 
whilst  France  had  no  literature  at  all,  consequently 
could  have  nothing  to  give  (there  being  no  book 
extensively  diffused  in  the  France  of  that  period, 
except  the  "De  Imitatione  Cliristi"**),  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  so  bright  a  jewel  to  offer 

*  Which  was  probably  not  of  French  orig;in.  Thomas-ik-Kenipis, 
Genon,  and  others,  have  had  the  credit  of  it ;  but  the  point  is  still 
donbtfal.  When  I  say  that  it  was  exUmivelif  diffused,  naturaUv  I 
mean  so  far  ai  was  |)ossible  before  the  invention  of  printing.  One 
generation  after  A^ncoort  this  invention  was  beginning  to  move, 
aftw  which — ^that  is,  in  two  jj^enerations— the  mnltipucation  of 
copies,  and  eren  of  separate  editions  and  separate  translations,  ran 
b^ond  all  power  of  registration.  It  is  one  amongst  the  wonders 
of  the  world;  and  the  reason  I  have  formerly  explained. 
Froissart  belongs  to  the  ooorts  of  England  and  of  Bnrgandy  much 
more  than  to  that  of  France. 


Uiat  to  this  hour  the  whole  of  Christendom  has  not 
matched  it  or  approached  it.  Even  at  present,  in 
the  case  so  often  supposed,  that  a  man  were 
marooned,  that  is,  confined  (as  regarded  his  resi- 
dence) to  one  desert  island^  and  marooned  also  as 
to  books,  confined  I  mean  (as  regarded  his  reading) 
to  one  sole  book,  his  choice  (if  ho  read  English) 
would  probably  oscillate  between  Shakspeare  and 
Ohaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.  Now,  the  Canter* 
bury  Tales  had  been  finished  about  thirty-five 
years  before  Agincourt ;  so  exquisitely  false,  even 
in  this  point,  is  Pope's  account  Against  the 
nothing  of  beggarly  France  was  e\«en  then  to  bo 
set  a  work  which  has  not  been  rivalled,  and  pro- 
bably %inU  not  be  rivalled,  on  our  planet. 

2.  In  this  comparison  of  the  France  and  England 
then  existing,  historically  Pope  betrays  an  igno** 
ranee  which  is  humiliating.  He  speaks  of  France 
as  if  that  name,  of  course,  covered  the  same  states 
and  provinces  that  it  now  covers.  But  take  away 
from  the  France  of  this  day  the  parts  then  pos- 
sessed by  Burgundy — take  away  Alsace,  and  Lor- 
raine, and  Franche  Compt^ — take  away  the  alien 
territories  adjacent  to  Spain  and  Navarre — ^take 
away  Avignon,  (fee. — take  away  the  extensive 
duchy  of  Britanny,  (fee. — ^and  what  remains  of  that 
which  constituted  the  France  of  Pope's  day?  But 
even  that  which  did  remain  had  no  cohesion  or 
unity  as  regarded  any  expanded  sentiment  of 
nationality,  or  the  possibilities  of  a  common  litera- 
ture. The  moral  anachronisms  of  Pope  in  this 
case  are  absolutely  frightful — and  the  physical 
anachronisms  of  Pope  also ;  for  the  simple  want 
of  roads,  by  intercepting  all  peaceful  and  pleasure- 
able  intercouse,  must  have  intercepted  all  growth 
of  nationality,  unless  when  a  rare  community  of 
selfish  interest  happened  to  arise,  as  when  the 
whole  was  threatened  with  conquest  or  with 
famine  through  foreign  aggression  upon  a  part. 

8.  That  particular  section  of  the  French  litera- 
ture through  which  Pope  pretends  to  think  (for 
think  he  does  noi)  that  France  absolutely  created 
our  own,  was  the  drama.  Eighteenpenny  Pompey 
belongs  to  this  section.  Now,  most  unhappily, 
these  two  broad  facts  are  emblazoned  beyond  all 
power  of  impudence  to  darken  theuL  The  first  is, 
that  our  English  drama  was  closing,  or  actually 
had  closed,  just  about  the  time  when  the  French 
was  opening.  Shakspeare  notoriously  died  in  161 G, 
when  Comeille*^  was  yet  a  child  of  ten,  and  the  last 
of  Shakspeare's  great  contemporary  dramatists 
died,  according  to  my  remembrance,  in  1636  ;  and, 
in  1635,  one  year  earlier,  was  first  performed  the 
first  successful  tragedy  (the  "  Medea")  of  Corneille. 
About  seven  or  eight  years  after  tArif,  the  Puritans 
officially  suppressed  the  English  drama  by  sup- 
pressing the  theatres.  At  the  opening  of  the  Par- 
liamentary war,  the  elder  (that  is,  the  immortal) 
English  drama  had  finished  its  career.  But  Eacine, 
the  chief  pillar  of  the  French,  did  not  begin  until 
Cromwell  was  dead  and  gone,  and  Charles  II.  was 
restored.     So,  here  we  have  the  ^sopian  fable  of 


*  Hardi,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention ;  as  he  never  became 
aoowtfr even  in  France,  and  ovit of  Fraoce was  qnite  unknown. 
Kc  coincided  in  point  of  time,  I  believe,  mofct  n^rly  with  Francis 
Baiumont. 
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the  lamb  troubling  the  waters  for  the  wolf;  or,  in 
the  Greek  proverb,  ano  potmrum.  Tlie  other  fact 
is,  that,  fus  no  section  whatever  of  the  French 
literature  has  ever  availed  to  influence,  or  in  tlie 
slightest  degree  to  modify,  our  own,  it  happens 
that  the  dramatic  section  in  particular,  which  Pope 
insists  on  as  tlie  galvanising  force  operating  upon 
our  seers,  has  been  in  the  most  signal  repulsion  to 
our  own.  All  the  other  sections  have  been  simply 
inert  and  neutral ;  but  the  drama  has  ever  been  in 
murderous  antagonism  to  every  principle  and 
agency  by  which  our  own  lives  and  moves.*  And  to 
make  this  outrage  upon  truth  and  sense  even  more 
outrageous,  Pope  had  not  the  excuse  of  those  effemi- 
nate critics,  sometimes  found  amongst  ourselves, 
who  recognise  no  special  divinity  in  our  omu 
drama ;  that  would  have  been  one  great  crime  the 
more,  but  it  would  have  been  one  inconsistency  the 
less.  For  Pope  had  been  amongst  the  earliest 
editors  of  8hakspeare ;  he  had  written  a  memor- 
able preface  to  this  edition.  The  edition,  it  is  true, 
was  shocking ;  and  if  the  preface  even  was  dis- 
figured by  concessions  to  a  feeble  system  of 
dramatic  criticism,  rhetorically  it  was  brilliant 
with  the  expression  of  a  genuine  enthusiasm  as  to 
Shakspeare,  and  a  true  sympathy  with  hb  colossal 
power. 

4.  Yet  even  this  may  not  be  the  worst  Even 
below  this  deep  perhaps  there  opens  a  lower  deep. 
I  submit  that,  when  a  man  is  asked  for  a  specimen 
of  the  Agincourt  French  literature,  he  cannot  safely 
prodiice  a  specimen  from  a  literature  250  years 
younger  without  some  risk  of  facing  a  writ  de 
lunatico  ivquirendo,  Pompey  the  Pitiful  (or,  if 
the  reader  is  vexed  at  hearing  him  so  called,  let  us 
call  him,  with  Lord  Biron,  in  "  Love*s  Liabour's 
Lost,*'  "  more  than  great,  great  Pompey — Pompey 
the  Huge")  was  not  published,  even  in  France, 
until  about  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  had 
elfipsed  from  Agincourt.  But,  as  respects  England, 
eightcenpenny  Pompey  was  not  revealed;  the 
fulness  of  time  for  his  avatar  amongst  ns  did  not 
arrive  until  something  like  260  years  had  winged 
tlieir  flight  from  Agincourt  And  yet  Pope's 
doctrine  had  been  that,  in  the  conquest  of  France, 

*  Italian,  Spanbh.  and  finally  GennaB  poetiy  have  in  racces- 
sion  rxerdsrd  some  aliglit  influence,  more  or  le&i,  over  our  English 
poetry.  But  I  have  formerly  endeavoured  to  show  tliat  it  is  some- 
thinir  worse  than  a  mere  historical  blunder,  that,  in  fnct,  it 
involves  a  gross  misconception  and  a  confusion  in  the  understand-  ! 
ing,  to  suppose  that  there  ever  has  been  what  has  been  called  a  ] 
French  school  in  our  literature,  unless  it  is  supposed  that  the  unim- 
passioned  understanding,  or  the  understanding  speaking  in  a 
minor  key  of  passion,  is  a  French  invention. 


we  English  first  met  with  the  Prometheus  that 
introduced  us  to  the  knovvledge  of  fire  and  intel- 
lectual arts.  Is  not  this  ghastly?  Elsewhere, 
indeed.  Pope  skulks  away  from  his  own  doctrine, 
and  talks  of  "  correctness'^  as  the  particular  grace 
for  which  we  were  indebted  to  France.  But  this 
will  not  do.  In  his  own  "  Art  of  Criticism,"  about 
verse  715,  he  describes  "us  brave  Britons"  as  in- 
corrigibly rebellious  in  tliat  particular.  We  have 
no  correctness,  it  seems,  nor  ever  had ;  and  there- 
fore, except  upon  Sir  Richard  Blackmore's  prin- 
ciple of  stealing  a  suit  of  clothes  "  from  a  naked 
Pict,"  it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  need  to  thank  France 
for  that  which,  as  to  us,  has  no  existence  Then, 
again.  Pope  acquiesced  at  other  times  in  an  opinion 
of  his  early  friends,  that  not  Pompey,  but  himself, 
was  the  predestined  patriarch  of  "correctness," 
Walsh,  who  was  a  sublime  old  blockhead,  suggested 
to  Pope  that  "correctness"  was  the  only  tight- 
rope upon  which  a  fresh  literary  performer  in 
England  could  henceforth  dance  with  any  advantage 
of  novelty;  all  other  tight-ropes  and  slack-ropes 
of  every  description  having  been  pre-occupied  by 
elder  funambulists.  Both  Walsh  and  Pope  forgot 
ever  once  to  ask  themselves  what  it  was  that  they 
meant  by  "  correctness ;"  au  idea  that,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  France,  Akenside  afterwards  sternly 
ridiculed.  Neither  of  the  two  literati  stopped  to 
consider  whether  it  was  correctness  in  thought,  or 
metrical  correctness,  or  correctness  in  syntax  and 
idiom;  as  to  all  of  which,  by  comparison  with 
other  poets.  Pope  is  conspicuously  deficient  But 
no  matter  what  they  meant,  or  if  they  meant 
nothing  at  all.  Unmeaning,  or  in  any  case  incon- 
sistent, as  this  talk  about "  correctness"  may  be,  we 
cannot  allow  Pope  so  to  escape  from  his  own 
hyperbolical  absurdities.  It  wss  not  by  a  little 
priming  or  weeding  that  France,  according  to  his 
original  proix>sition,  had  bettered  our  native  litera- 
ture— it  was  by  genial  incubation,  by  acts  of  vital 
creation.  She,  upon  our  crab-tree  cudgel  of 
Agincourt,  had  engrailed  her  own  peaches  and 
apricots — our  sterile  thorn  France  had  inoculated 
with  roses.  English  literature  was  the  Eve  that, 
in  the  shape  of  a  rib,  had  been  abstracted  from  the 
side  of  the  slumbering  Pompey— of  unconscious 
Pompey  the  Huge.  And  all  at  the  small  charge 
of  eighteenpence !  0  heavens,  to  think  of  that ! 
By  any  possibility,  that  the  cost,  the  total 
"  damage,"  of  our  English  literature  should  have 
been  eighteenpence! — that  a  shilling  should  be 
actually  coming  to  us  out  of  half-a-crown ! 
Tantae  molis  erat  RomaDam  condere  gentem. 
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THE    working-man's    WAY    IN    THE    WORLD, 

BY  A  working-man. 
SECTION   V. — THE   ENGLISH   WORKMAN  IN   FRANCE — CONTINUED. 


Before  I  went  to  work  on  the  Monday  morning 
I   made  known  to  the  porter  my  intention   of 
removing  to  the  other  side  of  the  water  at  the 
expiration  of  my  month,  to  which  it  wanted  hot  a 
few  days.    He  was  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  me, 
and  said  he  would  guarantee  tliat  no  difficulty  was 
thrown  in  the  way  of  my  removal — adding,  that 
he  wondered  *'what  the  devil  I  wanted  with  a 
lodging  at  all,  seeing  that  I  could  not  lie  in  bed 
like  other  folks,  but  must  enter  after  midnight  and 
must  be  let  out  before  it  was  light  in  the  morning." 
I  reminded  him  that  I  had  done  so  but  on  very 
few  occasions,  and   he  graciously  accepted  my 
Apology,  conditioned  with  the  assurance  tliat  I  was 
really  going,  and  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  let  the 
apartment  to  another.    With  the  assistance  of  the 
Fish,  who  was  but  too  glad  to  secure  my  services 
in  the  promotion  of  his  suit,  my  goods  and  chattels 
were  transferred  to  the  establishment  of  the  widow, 
where  I  also  took  up  my  quarters  at  the  end  of  the 
week.      Here  I  found  myself  much  more  com- 
fortably accommodated,  as,  instead  of  having  to 
jiacend  an  interminable  flight  of  stairs  to  my  dor*< 
mitory,  I  was  provided  with  a  snug  little  cabinet 
which  opened  on  the  landing  of  the  first  floor. 
My  window  looked  into  the  court-yard  of  a  neigh- 
bouring establishment  crowded  with  the  ponderous 
and  tmwieldy  vehicles,  built  very  much  on  the 
model  of  an  English  stage-coach,  but  twice  as 
large  and  five  times  as  heavy,  in  which  travelling 
families  are,  or  were,  accustomed  to  make  the  tour 
of  the  South  of  France  or  the  passage  of  the  Alps. 
Together  with  these  were  the  nondescript  fish- 
waggons,  shaped  like  colossal  hearses,  in  which  live 
sturgeon,  carp,  and  other  luckless  finny  victims, 
were  hauled  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  on  the 
ahores  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  agricultural 
iish^warrens  in  the  Valley  of  the  Saone,  as  well  as 
from  the  nearer  coasts  of  the  northern  departments, 
^me  of  these  equipages  were  either  coming  in  or 
preparing  to  start  continually ;  and  it  was  a  con- 
stant resource  of  interest  and  amusement,  when 
nothing  better  offered,  to  watch  the  proceedings  of 
the  couriers  and  abigails,  the  ladies*   men  and 
iadies'  maids,  and  to  mark  the  disinterested  care 
which  each  one  took  in  providing  for  his  or  her 
individual  satisfaction  on  the  route. 

The  widow's  establishment,  denominated  an 
hotel,  according  to  universal  custom,  combined 
within  itself  the  conveniences  of  a  coffee-house, 
lodging-house,  and  billiard-rooms.  It  was  in  excel- 
lent order,  and  subjected  to  a  constant  and  vigilant 
administration,  the  lady  herself  being  the  guiding 
and  animating  spirit  She  was  up  in  the  morning 
before  the  lark,  securing  by  her  presence  the  atten- 
tion of  her  domestics  to  their  duty.  She  made  all 
purchases  herself,  kept  the  keys,  and  administered 
the  stores  with  her  own  hands — having  one  con- 


fidential female  assistant,  who  received  money  and 
doled  out  to  each  customer  his  modicum  of  lum])- 
sugar.    I  suspect  that  the  mistress  took  a  nap  of 
an  hour  or  two  regularly  after  dinner,  as  she  was 
peculiarly  animated  and  lively  of  an  evening,  and 
had  no  objection  to  indoctrinate  me  in  the  science 
of  billiards,  which  she  played  admirably,  afler  the 
guests  had  withdrawn  and  the  house  was  closed 
for  the  night    On  these  occasions  the  Fish  acted 
as  marker,  with  extraordinary  demonstrations  of 
politeness  and  assiduity  towards  the  fair  object  of 
his  devotion.    His  suit,  however,  was  not  by  any 
means  progressing  as  fast  as  he  wished,  or  even 
fancied.     I  found  my  position  as  interpreter  of  hii 
advances  too  equivocal  to  be  altogether  pleasant, 
particularly  as  1  was  not  long  in  making  the  dis- 
covery of  what  I  had  indeed  suspected  from  the 
first,  that  the  lady  was  imaware  of  the  existence  of 
any  serious  designs  on  his  part,  and  might  pro- 
bably be  disposed  to  resent  them  should  they 
become  too  apparent  to  be  mistaken.   In  acting  as 
his  dragoman  I  found  myself  constantly  compelled 
to  modify  the  words  and  phrases  he  put  into  my 
mouth;  he  knew  enough  of  the  language  to  bo 
sensible  that  he  was  not  literally  translated,  but 
was  oflen  undecided  whether  he  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful or  affronted  on  account  of  the  liberties  I  thought 
fit  to  take. 

Convinced  myself  of  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
I  endeavoured,  one  day,  while  we  were  ot  w*ork 
together,  to  open  his  eyes,  and  to  put  him  in  pos* 
session  of  the  facts  as  they  really  stood.  He  heard 
mv  statement  to  the  end,  and  then,  dropping  the 
roller  on  the  ink-table,  folded  his  arms,  looked  me 
stemlv  in  the  dace,  and  demanded .  whether  I 
thought  him  a  ''sea-calf  or  a  thundering  fool." 

"  By  no  means,*'  said  I ;  "  I  think  the  choice  yon 
have  made  a  very  sensible  one,  but  wiser  men  than 
you  have  been  mistaken  in  such  matters ;  and  you 
must  take  into  accoimt  that  you  have  not  to  do 
with  an  English  lass,  with  whom  such  attentions  as 
you  have  shown  would  be  naturally  enough  con- 
strued as  so  many  advances  towards  matrimony. 
Madame ,  on  the  contrary,  is  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  the  admiration  of  her  neighbours  to 
regard  yours  as  anything  extraordinary,  and,  take 
my  word  for  it,  has  no  idea  that  you  have  any 
matrimonial  designs  against  her." 

This  seemed  to  stagger  him.  He  resumed  his 
work  and  said  nothing  for  some  time,  and  when,  at 
length,  he  did  speak,  it  was  upon  another  subject 
I  saw  through  his  assumed  indifference,  and  felt 
that  he  was  making  up  his  mind  to  some  decisive 
course;  and  therefore  was  not  surprised  when, 
during  our  walk  home  in  the  evening,  he  asked 
me  if  I  had  any  objection  to  break  the  business 
to  the  widow  at  the  first  opportunity  that  offered, 
and  to  pop   the  question  for  him,  as  he  was 
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determined  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  upshot  one 
way  or  the  other.  This  I  volunteered  to  do,  sti- 
pulating only  that  the  mode  of  doing  it,  as  well  as 
the  selection  of  a  fit  opportunity,  were  to  be  left  to 
my  own  discretion. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  landing  upon  which 
the  door  of  my  little  cabinet  opened,  lodged  a 
GenevesCy  a  muaician  possessed  of  marvellous  talent 
on  the  violin.  I  had  been  made  aware  of  his 
proximity  on  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  when, 
while  unpacking  my  boxes,  I  had  stumbled  upon 
my  old  fiddle,  and,  urged  by  the  whim  of  the 
moment,  and  a  sort  of  longing  to  hear  again  the 
notes  of  one  of  our  old  home  tunes,  I  had  screwed 
up  the  strings  and  commenced  a  bar  or  two  of 
**  With  verdure  clad."  Stopping  for  a  moment  to 
look  for  the  resin,  I  heard  the  strain  taken  up  by 
another  instrument  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  with 
such  expression  and  tenderness,  that  I  could  not 
help  throwing  open  my  door  to  listen.  The  per- 
former came  forth  from  his  room  to  apologise  for 
having  interfered  with  my  melody,  and  thus  we 
became  acqiminted.  He  was  engaged  in  the  or- 
chestra of  the  Odeon  Theatre,  situated  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  having  to  play  there  every  night  in  the 
week,  Sundays  not  excepted,  we,  who  were  absent 
during  the  day,  saw  but  little  of  him.  I  was 
usually  off  to  work  before  he  commenced  practice 
in  the  morning,  which  he  generally  did  for  three 
or  four  hours  in  bed,  after  which  he  rose  and  went 
to  the  rehearsal ;  but  on  Sunday  mornings  I  had 
the  full  benefit  of  the  superior  strains  he  drew 
from  his  instrument,  and  not  unfrequently  sat  by 
his  bedside  well  pleased  to  watch  ''his  flying 
fingers  kiss  the  strines,"  and  drink  in  the  delicious 
witchery  of  his  musia  He  was  a  dark  but  hand- 
some fellow  of  about  thirty,  spoke  a  little  English 
and  was  anxious  to  speak  it  well,  and  seised  every 
opportunity  of  talking  it  with  me  for  the  sake  of 
improvement  He  poesesaed  one  peculiar  talent, 
perfectly  unique  in  itself,  so  far,  at  least,  as  I  have 
ever  heard,  productive  of  the  most  exquisitely 
pleasucable  emotions,  and  yet  utterly  useless  both 
so  himself  and  others.  I  know  not  whether  I  shall 
succeed  in  describing  it,  though  its  effect  is  present 
in  my  memory,  and  often  haunts  my  senses  in  the 
vigils  of  the  night. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  during  a  pause  in  a 
rain-storm,  which  had  lasted  for  six  or  seven 
hours,  and  during  which  the  Genevese  and  I  had 
been  fiddling,  and  talking,  and  reading,  and  dining 
together,  he  took  occasion  to  remark  upon  my 
fondness  for  music,  and  said  he  could  gratify  it  in 
an  extraordinary  way  if  he  thought  fit  I  begged 
him  to  explain  himself.  He  was  in  no  hurry  to 
do  so,  but,  after  some  coquetting  and  delay,  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  taking  a  large  cloak  from  a  peg 
in  the  wall,  laid  it  open  upon  the  bed,  and  then 
locking  the  door  and  closing  the  window-shutters, 
to  exclude,  as  he  said,  even  the  slightest  sound, 
seated  me  upon  the  cloak,  sat  himself  down  as 
close  to  me  as  possible,  and  pulled  the  hood  over 
both  our  heads.  Then  placing  his  lips  close  to  my 
ear,  he  said,  ''You  must  not  speak — ^you  must 
hardly  breathe.  Listen !"  I  held  my  breath  and 
listened  curiously  for  the  best  part  of  a  minute 


before  I  was  aware  of  any  sound,  and  was  just 
going  to  break  the  silence,  when  a  small  but 
piercingly  shrill  strain  seemed  to  traverse  the 
very  innermost  chambers  of  my  brain.  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  precise  moment  when  it  commenced, 
but  I  perceived  instantly  that  it  was  accompanied 
by  another  note  harmonising  vnith  it,  produced  by 
different  mechanical  means,  and  a  twelfth  lower. 
The  shrill  treble  ran  dancing  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  up  and  down  a  comprehensive  gamut,  in 
a  kind  of  fantastic  variations  upon  some  popular 
air,  which  I  could  identify,  while  the  accom- 
panying bass,  which  might  be  compared  for  con- 
tinuity to  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe,  but  which,  un- 
like that,  was  "  musical  as  is  Apollo*s  lute,"  though 
limited  apparently  to  five  or  six  notes,  gave  the 
successive  intonations  with  all  the  precision  and 
certainty  of  an  instrument  The  longer  I  listened 
the  more  rapturous  was  the  music,  or,  which  is 
more  probable,  the  more  sensitive  my  perceptions 
became,  and  the  better  was  I  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate it  The  notation  of  the  treble,  which  at  first 
hearing  had  seemed  to  glide  up  and  down,  became 
by  degrees  distinct  and  articulate  as  that  of  a 
flageolet,  to  which,  however,  it  bore  no  sort  of 
resemblance,  and  the  sustained  notes  of  the  bass 
assumed  a  triumphant  pealing  tone  which  thrilled 
me  with  delight  When  at  length  the  strain  sud- 
denly ceased,  and  the  Genevese,  throwing  off  the 
cloak,  sprung  up  and  opened  the  window-shutters, 
it  was  some  time  before  I  could  recollect  where  I 
was.  He  laughed  at  my  embarrassment,  and  upoa 
my  complimenting  him  upon  the  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  the  performance  I  had  heard,  asked  me 
whether  I  could  show  him  how  to  turn  it  to 
account  As  he  confessed  that  without  the  pre- 
cautions we  had  taken  the  music  would  have  beeu 
inaudible,  exA  that  the  hum  of  the  smallest  fly 
would  have  drowned  the  whole,  I  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  I  could  see  no  mode  of  making 
such  a  species  of  harmony  marketable. 

Now  this  musician  of  silence  had  frequently 
offered  me  tickets  for  the  theatre  whero  ho  per- 
formed, which  hitherto  I  had  as  often  refused  ;  but 
having  concocted  a  plan  for  settling  the  Fish's 
affair  with  his  landlady,  I  asked  him  the  morning 
after  I  had  accepted  that  delicate  commission  to  be 
so  kind  as  to  oblige  me  with  a  couple  of  tickets 
at  his  first  convenience.  They  were  not  long  in 
forthcoming ;  and  accordingly,  in  pursuance  of  the 
plan  I  had  formed,  I  made  an  engagement  with 
the  lady  to  accompany  her  to  the  Odeon,  where  it 
was  my  determination,  between  the  intervals  of 
the  performance,  to  urge  my  client's  interest  I 
made  my  fellow-workman  acquainted  with  my 
intention,  which  he  approved,  and  accompanying 
us  to  the  theatre,  left  us  to  a  tete-a-iete  in  a  box, 
seeking  a  place  for  himself  in  another  part  of  the 
house. 

The  play  was  a  rattling  French  comedy,  and  at 
first  I  was  so  enchanted  with  the  astonishingly 
natural  acting — if  acting  it  ought  to  be  called — of 
the  lady  and  gentlemen  performers,  that  for  an 
hour  I  lost  sight  of  the  main  object  for  which  I 
had  come.  I  was  reminded  of  it,  however,  by  an 
incident  in  the  drama  enacting  before  me,  and  at 
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the  close  of  the  third  act  took  occaBion  to  make  a 
comparison  between  the  heroine  on  the  stage,  who 
seemed  to  be  much  embarrassed  with  the  various 
claims  of  her  rival  suitors,  and  the  widow  herself, 
whom  I  pretended  to  suppose  in  a  condition  of 
eqnal  perplexity.  This  made  her  very  merry,  and 
she  talked  so  Cast  and  so  freely  that  I  was  em- 
boldened to  reply  in  the  same  strain.  But  she 
was  more  than  a  match  for  my  total  inexperience 
in  such  matters,  and  ^^ould  certainly  have  got  at 
my  secret,  if  I  had  had  any,  without  betraying  a 
particle  of  her  own.  As  she  denied  having  any 
lovers  at  all,  I  seized  upon  this  denial,  asserting 
warmly  that  she  could  not  possibly  be  ignorant  of 
the  sentiments  of  my  friend  in  regard  to  her,  and 
of  his  honourable  intentions.  It  was  not  without 
a  deal  of  fencing  on  both  sides,  and  a  renewal  of 
the  charge  on  my  part  several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  that  I  at  length  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  matter  before  her  in  a  serious  point 
of  view;  and  when  this  was  at  length  accom- 
plished, her  manner  entirely  changed^  her  face 
assomed  an  expression  of  business-like  considera- 
tion, and,  after  a  silence  of  two  or  three  minutes, 
she  desired  me  to  defer  any  further  conversation 
on  the  subject  until  the  following  evening,  when 
she  woxdd  talk  to  me  at  home.  She  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  the  performance  just  as  much  after 
my  communication  as  before,  and  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  all  about  it  by  the  time  it  was  concluded. 
I  reported  progress  to  my  companion  next  day 
at  the  office,  and  perceived  that  his  expectations 
were  considerably  modified  by  the  complexion 
which  my  narration  threw  upon  the  business. 
Still  he  would  go  through  with  it,  and  know  his 
fate.  In  the  evening,  as  I  had  been  led  to  expect, 
I  was  invited  to  a  conference  with  the  lady  in  her 
private  sitting-room,  where  I  must  confess  I  was 
rather  taken  aback  by  the  presence  of  a  third 
party  in  the  shape  of  a  grizzly-pated,  seedy-look- 
ing hunks  of  a  fellow,  whom  I  had  occasionally 
remarked  slumbering  on  the  benches  of  the  bil- 
lisrd-room,  or  lounging  about  the  scdon  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  He  sight  of  this  appari- 
tion, furnished  with  pai,ink,  and  paper,  and  seated 
magisterially  at  the  table,  prepared  me  for  the 
ceremony  which  shortly  ensued.  The  widow 
introduced  him  to  me  as  a  *'  friend  of  the  family," 
and  me  to  him  as  a  person  making  a  proposal  of 
marriage  on  behalf  of  another.  A  series  of  ques- 
tions ensued  on  the  subject  of  Monsieur  Cotton's 
family,  connexions,  and  status  in  England;  his 
havings,  and  gettings,  and  prospects  in  reversion, 
Ac,  Ac,  to  all  of  which  I  was  requested  to  return 
categorical  answers.  I  made  the  best  I  could  of 
the  business,  extolled  the  charming  disposition  of 
the  Fish,  said  what  I  could  for  the  respectability 
of  his  connexions  at  home,  professed  ignorance  on 
the  score  of  his  family,  and  made  some  sensation 
by  the  announcement  of  his  annuity,  which,  though 
only  twenty  pounds  a  year,  had  a  respectable  sound 
under  the  designation  of  five  hundred  francs  of 
rent  I  added  that  he  was  an  admirable  workman, 
and  could  earn  a  good  salary,  a  recommendation 
which  did  not  appear  to  carry  much  weight  with 
it    The  "friend  of  the  family''  reduced  all  my 


replies  to  writing,  and  when  they  were  finished, 
added  up  the  sum  total  with  an  ominous  shrug  of 
the  shoulders  and  an  elevation  of  the  eye-brows,, 
which  but  too  faithfully  foreboded  the  result  of  the 
investigation.  The  lady,  when  appealed  to,  left 
everytMng  in  the  hands  of  her  grizzly  counsellor, 
who  decided  at  once,  without  any  further  consi- 
deration, that  the  match  would  be  imprudent  on 
the  part  of  the  widow,  and  was  therefore  unad- 
visable.  I  was  requested  to  impart  their  conjoint 
ultimatum  to  the  unsuccessful  suitor,  coupled  with 
an  assurance  from  the  lady  that  she  was  fully 
sensible  of  the  value  of  his  friendship,  and  hoped 
that  she  should  have  the  happiness  to  retain  it. 

Thus  ended  the  Fish's  amour,  and  with  it,  to 
my  great  annoyance  at  the  time,  ended  my  com- 
panionship with  him.  He  could  not  be  brought 
to  look  upon  the  afifair  in  the  same  light  with  the 
lady,  nor  would  he  willingly  look  her  in  the  face 
again.  He  left  me  to  work  single-handed,  while 
he  tramped  about  to  the  different  offices  to  pro- 
cure his  passport  and  get  it  tnsSed  ;  and  in  less  than 
a  week  from  the  eve  of  the  conference  fatal  to  his 
hopes,  I  bade  adieu  to  him  on  the  top  of  a  dili- 
gence at  St.  Denis,  having  accompanied  him  thus 
far  on  his  road  homewards.  Although  I  did  not 
much  feel  the  loss  of  his  society,  for  there  was  not 
much  to  be  got  out  of  him,  yet  I  reaped  the  dis- 
advantage of  his  absence  in  another  way.  Having 
no  companion  to  stroll  about  with  of  an  evening,, 
I  began  by  degrees  to  devote  too  many  hours  to» 
the  billiard- table,  and  became,  as  my  skill  with  the 
cue  increased,  so  fon»d  of  the  game,  that  every 
leisure  moment  was  engrossed  in  its  pursuit 
There  was  one  table  on  the  ground-floor  appro- 
priated by  a  party  of  pool-players,  who  assembled 
every  evening  at  dusk,  and  sometimes  before,  and 
continued  their  game  till  midnight  Long  years 
of  continued  practice  had  made  them  so  expert,, 
that  any  stranger  who  happened  to  join  the  party 
was  infallibly  victimised.  A  constant  attendant 
was  a  jeweller  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  was 
pointed  out  to  me  as  the  least  expert  of  the  num- 
ber, who  had  yet  paid  for  the  skill  he  did  possess 
by  the  loss  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  ruin 
of  a  fine  business  through  neglect,  consequent 
upon  his  in&tuation  for  billiards.  Another  waa 
a  tall  Pole,  with  a  black  moustached  muzzle,  who 
was  unrivalled  in  the  use  of  the  cue,  by  which  ifc 
was  said  he  gained  his  living,  and  who  departed  a 
winner  nearly  every  night  in  the  week.  He  waft 
considered  to  have  been  the  chief  deposit  of  the 
jeweller's  losses.  One  evening,  having  made  ready 
a  form  about  seven  o'clock,  and  not  feeling  inclined 
to  begin  a  short  number,  which  yet  I  could  not  finish 
that  night,  my  fingers  itching,  too,  for  the  grasp  of 
the  cue,  I  put  on  my  coat  and  went  home.  As  I 
entered  I  heard  the  noise  of  an  altercation  in  the 
pool-room,  and  ran  thither  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  Here  I  found  the  jeweller  in  a  violent  rage, 
frantically  swearing  and  gesticulating  in  the  centre 
of  a  noisy  group,  and  insisting  upon  the  exclusion 
of  the  Pole  from  a  party  of  players,  which  he  had 
arranged  before  the  arrival  of  the  other.  The 
Pole  stood  as  cool  as  a  post,  but,  in  reply  to  some 
scurrilous  abuse,  made  use  of  an  expression  which 
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incensed  tbe  passionate  man  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  sprang  upon  him  like  a  cat,  and  fell  with  him 
to  the  ground.  Tliey  were  parted,  and  rose  im- 
mediately, when  the  Pole,  making  for  the  door, 
beckoned  the  other  with  a  commanding  gesture  to 
follow  him.  In  a  minute  the  billiard-room  was 
empty,  and  all,  even  the  old  grizzled  family  friend 

ancf  counsellor  of  Madame ,  were  bustling 

on  bv  the  shortest  cut  to  the  Barrier  d*Enfer.  I 
made  up  to  my  old  questioner,  and  asked  him 
what  they  were  going  to  do. 

"  Do  ?*'   said  he,  "  fight,  to  be  sure ;    there  is 
nothing  else  to  be  done  now." 

''And  what  will  come  of  it?"  I  asked. 
"  What  always  comes  of  it  when  these  two  are 
antagonists.     The  jeweller  will  bleed  again,  that's 
all.     Bah!" 

It  grew  dark  as  wo  hurried  through  the  streets, 
and  as  we  approached  the  barrier  the  group  fell 
into  a  slow  walking  pace,    and,  in  a  careless, 
sauntering  manner,  made  for  the  Maison  do  Sant^, 
which  stands,  or  then  stood,  at  no  great  distance 
beyond  the  gate.    The  full  moon  was  rising  broad 
and  bright,  and  threw  her  peaceful  light  upon  the 
spot     I  could  track  tbe  tall  figure  of  the  Pole  as 
he   walked  arm-in-arm  with  a  companion,  and 
several  times  came  up  with  him ;  and,  urged  by 
curiosity  to  see  how  a  man  looked  who  was  going 
to  fight  a  duel,  fastened  my  eyes  upon  him  as  well 
as  the  deepening  twilight  would  allow.    His  pale 
face  looked  no  paler  than  usual ;  but  I  remarked 
one  thing  which  assured  me  the  fellow  was  a  bit  of 
a  knave,  and  most  probably  an{oldliand  at  the  duello. 
lie  kept  his  eyes  shut.    I  could*  not  be  mistaken, 
for  I  looked  at  him  a  dozen  times,  and  observed 
that  the  long  lids  were  firmly  closed  over  the  pupils. 
His  object  doubtless  was  to  avoid  the  dazzling 
^lare  of  the  lamps  in  the  streets  he  had  to  traverse, 
and  thus  to  secure  the  advantage  of  a  dear  view 
of  his  antagonist  when  they  came  upon  the  gromid. 
A  retired  spot  was  selected  not  far  beyond  the 
Maison  de  Sant^ ;  but,  as  the  friend  of  the  family 
observed  to  me,  the  pleasures  of  anticipation  were 
reserved  to  ns,  there  being  as  yet  no  weapons ; 
the  man  despatched  to   secure  them  not  having 
made  his  appearance.    He  arrived,  however,  before 
ten  minutes  had  elapsed   (without  any  attempt 
being  made  at  a  reconciliation)  bearing  a  couple 
of  rapiers,  the  choice  of  which  the  Pole,  whose 
property  they  were,  tendered  to  his  antagonist 
Both  combatants  threw  off  their  coats,  and  in  the 
light  of  tho  full  moon,  partly  obscured  by  the 
foliage  of  an  old  stag-headed  elm,  prepared  to 
carve  each  other — certainly  not  for  the  gods.   The 
Pole  assuming  a  gracefully  defensive  posture,  held 
out  his  cold  iron  as  motionless  as  an  icicle,  and 
Awaited  the  onset    The  Frenchman,  on  the  other 
hand,  attitudinised  with  astonishing  activity,  and 
jifter  whirring  his  weapon  around  him,  as  though 
to  admonish  us  all  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance, 
advanced  upon  his  enemy  with  a  display  of  grace 
and  valour  which   impressed  me  with  the  idea, 
which  I  really  believe  to  be  the  true  one,  that  he 
enjo^'^ed,  upon   the  whole,  the   business  he  was 
about.  Without  much  previous  ceremony  he  made 
a  fierce  lunge  at  the  breast  of  his  adversary,  which 


the  latter  put  by  with  a  slight  turn  of  his  wrist 
and  allowed  him  to  recover  his  position. 

"  Do  you  see  how  he  fools  him  T  said  tlie  old 
fellow  at  my  side.  ''  It  is  really  a  cruel  thing  for 
the  Pole.  If  he  kills  his  man  he  loses  hb  best 
customer.     Bah  I" 

The  Pole  evidently  managed  his  opponent  as 
he  chose  for  some  time  ;  but  the  latter  not  appre- 
ciating the  lenity  shown  him,  or  perhaps  from 
vanity,  not  being  aware  of  it,  only  grew  the  more 
reckless  in  his  attacks,  and  at  length  received  a 
thrust  through  the  left  shoulder,  the  pain  of  which 
effectually  quieted  his  antics,  and  sent  him  groan- 
ing to  the  arms  of  his  second.  The  affair  thos 
finished  secundum  artem,  the  wounded  man  was 
consigned  to  the  accommodation  of  a  carriage  and 
a  surgeon,  both  of  which,  by  some  natural  instinct, 
had  found  their  way  to  the  spot;  and  the  rest  of 
the  party,  adjourning  first  to  a  wine-shop  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  a  temporary  refreshment,  re- 
turned quietly  to  their  old  avocations  and  pleasures. 
The  scene  of  which  I  had  been  a  witness  kept 
me  awake  all  night ;  and  tho  vigil  led  to  a  review 
of  the  life  I  had  been  leading  for  the  last  few 
months,  which  my  conscience  not  altogether  ap- 
proving, I  set  about  forming  new  resolutions  with 
a  view  to  its  amendment  Among  other  things,  I 
resolved  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  henceforth  with 
billiards — ^not  because  I  feared  being  drawn  into  any 
quarrel  such  as  I  had  witnessed,  but  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  time  and  money  it  entailed;  and  in 
order  that  I  might  not  be  tempted  to  play,  I  de- 
termined to  get  upon  some  new  hobby,  and  to 
ride  it  with  the  natural  impetuosity  of  my  (Us- 
position. 

I  remained  working  at  the  Bue  du  Pont  de 
Lodi  until  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  sometimes  at 
press,  and  sometimes  at  case.  As  an  emjdoyment 
for  my  leisure  hours,  I  took  up  with  the  study  of 
the  Italian  tongue,  in  which,  from  my  previous 
knowledge,  such  as  it  was,  of  the  Latin  and  French, 
I  found  no  difficulty  worth  mentioning  until,  aflcr 
a  very  few  weeks,  I  had  mastered  the  modem 
dialect^  and  began  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  older 
poets.  To  these  I  found  an  admirable  key  in  the 
two  volumes  of  Ferrajo,  containing  translations  of 
the  most  difficult  passages  of  the  works  of  Dante, 
Petrarch,  &o.,  into  modem  Italian.  W'ith  the  help 
of  this  key  I  worked  away  doggedly  at  the  ''In- 
ferno,'* in  which  I  became  tolerably  proficient,  and 
could  read  whole  pages  of  it  into  French  before 
twelve  months  had  elapsed  from  my  commencing 
the  language. 

About  t£ie  end  of  October,  I  left  ihe  Rue  dn 
Pont  de  Lodi,  and  went  again  to  work  as  a  com- 
positor in  the  Rue  Montmorency,  but  without 
changing  my  lodging;  as,  notwithstanding  the 
distance,  I  was  unwillmg  to  give  up  the  society  of 
the  Gcnevese  and  the  merry  widow.     Here  I 

again  encountered  N ,  of  whom  I  made  men* 

tion  in  the  preceding  chapter.  He  had  now  a 
somewhat  better  position,  and  seemed  in  far  better 
spirits  than  when  I  last  parted  with  him.  He 
had  the  management  of  an  English  volume  in  his 
own  hands,  and  from  him  I  received  a  portion  of 
the  copy.    He  was  appointed  reader  and  press 
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reviser  as  well  of  the  Englisli  department,  and 
mode  the  proposal  to  me  that  he  and  I  should 
work  in  pocket,  as  hy  reading  each  other's  proofs 
we  shonld  insure  greater  correctness,  and  get  the 
work  out  in  a  more  creditahle  manner.  Though 
slow,  I  knew  him  to  be  a  remarkably  clean  com- 
positor, and  I  closed  with  his  proposal  at  once, 
which  was  advantageons  to  both  of  us,  and  to  me 

in  particular.     Since  I  had  last  seen  him,  N 

had  sent  home  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  they 
had  joined  him  in  Paris.  He  introduced  me  tO' 
his  little  domestic  circle,  and  I  ceased  to  marvel  at 
the  improvement  in  his  spirits  and  temper  when 
I  saw  and  conversed  with  his  charming  and  amiable 
wife  and  lovely  children.  She  was  a  diminutive 
creature,  but  a  perfect  model  of  English  elegance 
and  quiet  goodb-reeding ;  and  though  brought  up 
in  the  usages  of  comfort,  and  perhaps  luxury,  had 
yet  the  good  sense  and  tact  to  accommodate  herself 
to  their  altered  circumstances,  without  evincing  the 
slightest  consciousness  of  degradation. 

I  wrought  with  N through  the  whole  of  the 

winter  of  1826-7,  and  did  very  well  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  but  suffered  an  immense  amount  of 
discomfort  from  the  severity  of  the  weatlier,  and 
the  abominably  deficient  means  of  providing  against 
it  The  precious  modicum  of  wood  allowed  us 
for  fuel  was  generally  burnt  out  by  twelve  or  one 
o'clock,  husband  it  as  we  might,  after  which  we 
endeavoured  to  treasure  up  the  warmth  it  had 
engendered  by  closing  the  doors  fast  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  m  spite  of  which  precaution 
we  had  sometimes  to  tliaw  our  frozen  types  by 
burning  paper  upon  the  face  of  it,  previous  to  the 
nightly  ceremony  of  distribution.  At  home  it  was 
still  worse.  The  coffee  and  billiard-rooms  were 
too  much  thronged  to  allow  of  study  there ;  and, 
in  order  to  pursue  my  Italian  campaign,  I  used  to 
tumble  into  bed  so  soon  as  I  got  home,  and,  with 
my  nose  emerging  from  a  pile  of  clothes,  pore  for 
two  or  three  hours  over  the  pages  of  Tasso  or 
Dante  by  the  light  of  a  single  candle  placed  upon 
the  chair  at  my  side.  I  stuck  to  my  resolution  to 
abandon  the  billiard-table — a  resolution  which  my 
fair  landlady  gave  me  credit  for  adopting.  I  may 
mention,  too,  that  the  jeweller  had  had  enough  of 
the  game ;  and  though  he  speedily  recovered  of 
his  wound,  returned  no  jnore  to  the  all-engrossing 
pool,  but  devoted  himself  to  tlie  rc-cstablishment 
of  his  business. 

Galling  one  morning  at  the  Rue  du  Pont  do 
Lodi  for  a  "galley"  I  had  left  there,  I  found  my 
old  companions  all  assembled  at  a  sale  of  the  per- 
quisite copies  of  the  works  recently  turned  out, 
which  took  place  in  one  of  the  press-rooms.  This 
singular  sale,  to  which  there  is  nothing  anidogous 
in  English  printing-oflBccs,  is  a  periodical  auction 
of  complete  copies  of  every  work  printed  on  the 
premises,  one  or  more  of  which,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  impression,  by  an  old  custom  of  the 
trade,  become  the  vails,  or  perquisites,  of  the 
workmen  employed  in  their  production.  The 
oldest  pressman  was  acting  as  auctioneer,  and, 
mounted  upon  his  "  bank,**  discoursed  eloquently 
upon  the  merits  of  the  different  books  as  he  put 
them  up,  desirous,  of  course,  of  getting  the  best 


price  he  could,  to  increase  his  own  moiety  of  the 
proceeds,  which  were  to  be  divided  among  the 
workmen  of  a  certain  standing.  As  I  was  invited 
to  bid,  I  did  so,  and  bought  several  of  Scott's  and 
Cooper's  novels,  together  with  a  one-volume  edi- 
tion of  La  Fontaine,  and  another  of  Byron,  all  in 
sheets,  for  something  under  twenty  francs.  There 
was  a  wann  competition  for  a  copy  of  a  volume  of 
satirical  verses,  by  some  anonymous  writer,  which 
there  was  a  talk  of  suppressing ;  and  the  compe- 
tition was  so  artfully  nursed  by  him  of  the  ham- 
mer, who  kept  continually  quoting  some  piquant 
passage  amid  roars  of  laughter,  followed  each  time 
by  an  advance  of  a  few  centimes,  that  the  work 
was  finally  knocked  down  for  double  its  publishing 
price,  and  delivered,  with  many  mock  congratu- 
lations, to  the  buyer,  who  had  only  bid,  as  he  said, 
"to  keep  the  game  alive,'*  and  immediately  had 
it  sold  again  for  a  third  of  the  price  he  paid. 

I  enjoyed  my  association  with  N at  the 

office.  His  opinions  upon  most  subjects,  always 
admirably  expressed,  came  upon  me  with  all  tho 
force  of  originality,  and  insensibly  led  to  more 
agreement  on  my  part  than  a  strict  examination 
might  have  warranted.  He  was  fond  of  specu- 
lating on  the  present  constitution  of  society,  which 
he  averred  to  be  what  it  is  from  the  inevitable 
result  of  circumstances.  "  It  is  the  law  of  nature," 
he  would  say,  "  that  the  strong  should  prey  upon 
the  weak ;  and  tlie  force  and  beauty  of  that  law 
we  do  not  fail  to  recognise  in  its  working  among 
all  the  countless  tribes  of  unreasoning  creatures. 
It  saves  the  vast  majority  of  them  from  a  diro 
amount  of  suffering,  by  reducing  the  unavoidable 
penalty  of  death  to  a  momentary  pang;  and  it 
makes  arrangements  for  an  incalculably  greater 
amount  of  joyous  existence  than  could  possibly  be 
provided  for  under  a  different  system.  Now,  the 
same  law  prevails  among  human  creatures,  though 
in  a  different  way.  The  strong  prey  upon  the 
weak,  or,  w^hich  is  the  same  thing,  the  knowing 
subdue  the  simple ;  for  knowledge  in  any  shape, 
however  objectionable,  be  it  art  or  science,  skill 
or  sagacity,  cunning  or  dexterity,  or  even  the 
myriad  forms  and  phases  of  roguery  and  fraud,  is 
still  power  and  strength,  and  will,  as  such,  fiud 
out  and  siibdue  its  subjects  and  victims.  To  coun- 
teract the  mischievous  operations  of  evil  qualities 
we  are  furnished  with  a  moral  law,  of  which,  how- 
ever, unfortunately  for  mankind,  the  actual  pro- 
visions and  obligations  have  never  yet  been  dis- 
covered, much  less  accurately  defined.  From  the 
clashing  of  these  two  principles  human  laws  and 
governments  have  had  their  origin.  These  have 
been  framed  with  the  avowed  intent  of  enforcing 
the  obligations  of  morality,  which  has  always  been 
their  ostensible  purport ;  but  they  have  invariably 
been  constructed  on  a  principle  calculated  to  insure 
a  very  different  result,  owing  to  the  inherent  vices 
of  governors,  sovereigns,  and  law-givers,  upon 
whom  their  constitution  has  devolved.  Selfishness 
was  the  first  parent  of  legislation.  Tlie  power 
that  was  first  strong  enough  to  seize  and  accu- 
mulate wealth  next  obtained  sufficient  influence 
to  make  laws  and  regulations  for  its  preservation. 
But  the  laws  being  made  by  men  who  had  every- 
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tiling  to  lose,  very  natorally  became  the  barriers 
and  safeguards  of  property  and  power — not  of  jus- 
tice and  of  rights.  Hence  the  poor,  in  time,  be- 
came the  serfs  of  the  rich,  and  from  having  noUiing 
to  lose  became  by  degrees  incapable  of  possessing 
anything,  and  made  bulwarks  of  their  bodies  to 
defend  the  pretensions  of  their  worst  enemies. 
Wealth  converted  Poverty  into  the  material  of 
aggression ;  and  paternal  Governments  marshalled 
their  legions  of  blockheads  by  line  and  rule  to  cut 
■each  others'  throats  according  to  military  science, 
for  the  sake  of  determining  a  question  which 
ought  never  to  have  arisen,  and  which  never 
would  have  arisen,  but  for  the  fundamental  depra- 
vity of  the  Government  of  one  or  other  of  the 
quarrelling  parties,  or  of  both.  This  is  the  history 
of  all  nations,  and  will  continue  to  be  their  history 
until  one  of  two  things  takes  place.  Either 
Governments,  under  some  miraculous  influence, 
must  reform  themselves,  and  frame  and  administer 
vrise  laws,  constructed  on  the  basis  of  morality  in- 
stead of  a  selfish  expediency,  or,  which  is  far 
more  likely,  the  peoples  of  the  earth  must  work 
out  their  own  emancipation,  by  effecting  their  own 
improvement,  and  thus  making  themselves  worthy 
of  it  The  spread  of  information,  and  the  spread 
of  something,  too,  worthy  the  name  of  education 
among  the  masses,  will  prove  superior  in  the  end 
to  the  power  of  fire  and  sword.  I  look  upon  it 
that  none  byt  fools  fight^  and  that  therefore,  when 
the  press  has  done  its  work,  and  the  multitude  are 
^nser,  princes  and  potentates  must  either  take  to 
blowing  one  another's  brains  out,  according  to 
fiora^  new  system  of  etiquette  to  be  devised  for 
tl)c  emergency,  or  else  dispense  with  that  sort  of 
<3ntertainment  altogether.  With  the  prevalence  of 
some  approach  to  equality  in  that  species  of 
common-Eense  knowledge  on  subjects  political, 
commercial,  and  domestic  which  is  attainable  by 
all,  we  shall  soon  see  as  much  equality  in  our 
social  condition  as  it  is  desirable  to  have — an 
equality,  to  wit,  of  rights  and  privileges ;  for  more 
than  that  no  man  of  sense  and  honesty  would  con- 
tend. The  natural  law  that  the  strong  should  prey 
upon  the  weak  will  still  maintain  its  force  and  in- 
tegrity; but,  under  the  influence  of  a  more  widely- 
diffrised  intelligence  and  a  purer  morality,  em- 
bodied in  new  codes  of  law  and  justice,  its  opera- 
tion will  be  only  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  that 
is,  it  will  secure  to  superior  habits  and  qualities  of 
mind  and  character  that  influence  above  the  com- 
mon herd  which  they  ought  to  possess,  and  must 
possess  for  the  sake  of  the  general  good.  Intelli- 
gence, then,  and  not  property,  will  be  the  basis  of 
the  franchise,  and  by  means  of  a  representative 
system  thus  reasonably  constructed,  \vhich  is  the 
only  real  guarantee  for  good  government,  social 
abuses  and  grievances  will  be  reformed  and  re- 
moved. With  the  elevation  of  the  lower  ranks 
there  will  be  a  coresponding  reduction  of  the  higher. 
Thrones  will  topple  down,  with  all  their  barbaric 
tinsel  and  trumpery ;  aristocracies  of  title,  blood, 
and  descent  will  dissolve  and  crumble  into  neglect 
and  forgetfulness  before  the  true  nobility  of  intel- 
lect and  character,  which  alone  are  worthy  of  a 
sane  man's  admiration.  This  is  the  only  millennium 


I  look  for.  Its  advent  is  inevitable  in  the  very 
nature  of  things.  I  hold  the  ^erm  of  it  in  these 
infernal  types  which  are  freezing  in  my  fingers ; 
but  its  completion  neither  you  nor  I  shall  live  to 
witness." 

Into  such  a  style  of  homilies  my  companion 
would  occasionally  launch  out  as  he  was  filling 
his  case  of  an  evening  in  preparation  for  the 
next  day's  "dig"  His  notions  on  the  subject 
of  religion  were  equally  heterodox  and  still  more 
violent,  though  never  violently  expressed.  He 
held  that  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  all 
religions  that  had  ever  flourished  were  but  the 
multiplied  materials  and  contrivances  which  priest- 
craft had  invented  to  maintain  an  influence  esta- 
blished to  govern  and  plunder  mankind,  through  the 
medium  of  their  superstitious  feelings  and  fears. 
To  all  the  hackneyed  olyections  of  Paine  and  other 
infidel  writers  against  Christianity  he  added  new 
ones  of  his  own,  which  seemed  to  arise  instiac- 
tively  in  his  mind  whenever  any  particular  doc- 
trine set  forth  in  the  sacred  writings  came  acciden- 
tally into  discussion.  I  made  as  manful  a  stand 
for  the  truth  of  the  Bible  record  as  my  limited 
reading  and  (I  am  ashamed  to  say)  still  more 
limited  thinking  on  the  subject  permitted.  But 
the  tirades  of  my  old  companion  Martin  still  clung 
to  my  recollection,  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  care, 
warped  my  judgment ;  and  I  often  found  myself 
assenting  before  the  close  of  a  dispute  to  dogmas 
which,  in  the  outset,  I  had  resolutely  deter- 
mined to  refute.  He  was  fond  of  vindicating  those 
characters  in  Scripture  history  whom  the  sacred 
writers  condemn.  He  had  taken  Esau  under  his 
especial  protection,  and  converted  him  into  a  model 
of  manhood  and  disinterestedness,  while  he  loaded 
the  cunning  Jacob  with  all  the  opprobrium  of 
fraud,  knavery,  and  theft.  He  defended  Balaam, 
as  one  who  had  acted  (supposing  the  narrative  to 
be  true,  which  he  did  not)  with  the  utmost  caution 
and  prudence  in  a  difficult  business.  He  censured 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  conduct  of  Peter  in  the 
affair  of  Ananias  and  his  wife,  who,  so  far  from 
having  merited  death  for  not  having  contributed 
the  whole  of  their  possessions  to  the  common 
cause,  were  plainly  entitled  to  thanks  for  bestow- 
ing anything ;  and  contended  that  the  very  last  man 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  to  punish  them  for  a 
want  of  truth  was  Peter  himself,  who  not  very 
long  before  had  been  guilty  of  a  much  worse 
offence  in  first  telling  lies  and  then  swearing  to 
Ithem,  at  the  instigation  only  of  his  own  cowardice. 
He  was  the  ingenious  apologist  of  Judas,  who 
came  out  of  his  hands,  not  a  traitor  and  a  thief, 
but  an  over-zealous  and  miscalculating  partisan, 
who  had  delivered  his  master  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies  from  the  secret  assurance  that  in  so  doing 
he  should  only  accelerate  his  triumph  over  them. 
He  found,  in  short,  a  subject  of  admiration  wher- 
ever the  Scriptures  held  forth  an  example  for 
warning  and  condemnation ;  and,  by  a  correspond- 
ing instinct,  had  a  fund  of  vituperation  at  his  dis- 
posal for  the  characters  exhibited  in  the  Bible  for 
our  imitation.  He  never  expressed  the  slightest 
desire  to  bring  me  over  to  his  own  way  of  think- 
ing, often  declaring  that  to  make  a  proselyte  is  in 
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many  instances  nothing  more  than  to  discover  a 
fool;  but  he  advised  me  to  examine  the  matter 
thoroughly  for  myself,  and  to  put  a  candid  face 
upon  the  conclusions  I  should  arrive  at.  *•  Ninety- 
nine  hundredths,"  said  he,  "  of  the  individuals  pro- 
fessing Christianity  throughout  Europe,  whatever 
they  may  imagine  that  they  believe,  are  practically 
infidels  to  the  faith  of  it;  and  I  put  it  to  you 
whether  it  be  not  infinitely  more  creditable  to  the 
true  manliness  of  man  to  disown  a  faith  which  he 
cannot  find  grounds  for  practically  accepting,  than, 
avowing  it,  to  give  the  lie  to  its  efficacy  by  a  life 
of  total  indifference  to  its  claims." 

It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  that  such 
animadversions  should  have  their  effect  upon  my 
own  mind.  I  never  confessed,  or,  indeed,  con- 
sidered, that  his  arguments  carried  sufficient  weight 
to  overturn  my  feith  in  the  truth  of  Christianity; 
but  they  yet  secretly  undermined  it,  and  exercised 
an  influence  which,  though  I  never  willingly 
acknowledged  even  to  myself,  I  could  not  fail  to 
Tec(^ise  in  the  different  perceptions  which  I  began 
gradually  to  entertain  in  reference  to  subjects  which 
I  had  been  taught  from  my  childhood  to  consider 
eacred.  I  mention  these  things  here  because  the 
principles  of  infidelity  have  of  late  years  taken 
refuge  among  the  working-classes,  among  whom 
alone  they  are  openly  avowed  and  defended ;  and 
it  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  those  upon  whom 
their  education  devolves  that  the  young  operatives 
of  our  offices  and  workshops  should  be  well  in- 
structed in  the  grounds  of  their  faith,  and  armed 
w^ith  sufficient  arguments  to  defend  them. 

I  must  hasten  now  more  rapidly  over  the  history 
of  my  residence  in  Paris.  The  life  of  a  working- 
man  employed  in  the  daily  pursuit  of  his  avoca- 
tion presents  but  little  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.  I  found  employment  at  different  times  in 
most  of  the  printing-ofaces  of  Paris,  in  the  capa- 
city either  of  pressman  or  compositor,  and  I  often 
experienced  what  is  peculiarly  the  curse  of  the 
printing- business,  namely,  a  sudden  deprivation  of 
employment,  and  the  misery  of  forced  and  uncom- 
pensated idleness.  It  was  fortunate  for  N ,  who 

had  more  demands  upon  his  industry,  that  he  also 
possessed  better  qualifications  for  the  market  than 
I  did.  By  the  middle  of  the  year  1827  he  had 
made  himself  so  good  a  French  scholar  as  to  be 
able,  with  the  aid  of  a  young  Parisian,  who  for  a 
trifling  compensation  revised  his  manuscripts,  to 
write  articles  on  French  and  English  politics  for 
one  of  the  popular  journals.  For  these  he  was 
well  paid ;  and  they  were,  as  they  deserved  to  be, 
so  well  received  that  he  subsequently  contracted 
an  engagement  with  the  proprietors  of  the  journal, 
which  enabled  him  to  lay  down  the  composing- 
stick,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  little  proof-reading  as 
a  make -weight,  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits. Let  me  record  it  to  his  honour  that  he  was 
not  unmindful  of  his  old  companion  in  the  time  of 
bis  prosperity.  He  sent  for  me  at  a  time  when  he 
knew  I  was  out  of  employment,  and  introduced 
me  to  a  gentleman,  a  young  journalist,  as  a  person 
well  qualified  to  teach  him  English.  It  was  well 
for  me  that  iny  pupil  knew  much  better  how  to 
Icam  than  I  did  how  to  teach.    He  agreed  to  pay 


me  five  francs  per  lesson  of  two  hours,  on  the  con- 
dition that  I  should  instruct  him  on  his  own  plan 
and  not  on  mine.  As  I  had  no  plan  at  all,  having 
never  had  experience  in  teaching,  this  suited  me 
exactly.  His  plan  was  to  make  use  of  me  as  a 
talking  dictionary  and  grammar,  confining  my 
teachings  exclusively  to  the  answering  of  such 
questions  as  he  thought  fit  to  put.  Having  made 
this  arrangement,  he  produced  a  copy  of  the  "Vicar 
of  Wakefield,"  and,  commencing  at  the  title-page, 
read  it  after  me,  looking  to  me  for  a  translation  as 
he  went  along.  In  this  way  we  got  through  four 
or  five  pages  in  the  course  of  the  first  hour.  The 
second  was  devoted  to  conversation,  with  the  help 
of  a  book  of  phrases  in  both  languages,  during 
which  we  invariably  drank  a  glass  of  wine  together 
to  the  success  of  his  studies.  These  lessons  took 
place  three  times  a  week,  and  yielded  me  a  regular 
income  of  fifteen  francs,  which  for  a  good  portion 
of  the  spring  of  1828  was  unfortunately  the  whole 
extent  of  my  earnings.  My  pnpil  Btadied  Gob- 
bett's  "  Maitre  d*  Anglais"  to  good  purpose  during 
the  intervals  between  the  lessons,  and  made  a 
rapid  and  satisfactory  progress.  It  is  true  he  never 
mastered  the  pronimciation,  nor  ran  any  risk,  as 
he  flattered  himself  he  did,  of  being  taken  for  an 
Englishman;  but  in  the  course  of  nine  or  ten 
months  he  could  express  himself  with  perfect  pro- 
priety in  every  other  respect,  and  politely  sent  me 
my  congd  in  an  epistle  of  some  length,  with  the 
perfect  grammatical  purity  of  which  I  could  find 
no  fault,  however  much  I  was  aggrieved  by  its 
contents. 

Encouraged  by  ihe  result  of  my  efibrts  in  this 
direction,  and  by  the  warm  recommendations  of 
my  first  pupil,  I  started  in  a  small  way  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  English  language,  and  printed  and 
privately  circulated  cards  and  prospectuses  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  pupils.  I  found  it  by  no 
means  so  easy  a  business  as  I  had  imagined.  Any- 
body who  knows  a  language  thoroughly  may 
easily  teach  it  to  another  knowing  the  principles  of 
grammar ;  but  to  impart  a  correct  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  tongue  to  a  man  who  does  not  know  his 
own  is  just  one  of  the  impossible  things  which  none 
of  the  "wondrous  new  machines  of  modern 
spinning"  have  been  found  competent  to  effect. 
The  two  great  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way,  as  well 
of  myself  as  my  pupils,  were  the  future  tense  and 
the  subjunctive  mood.  The  distinction  between 
shall  and  will,  as  the  tense  stands  arranged  in  our 
plan  of  conjugation,  no  Frenchman  could  or  would 
understand ;  they  seemed  to  have  taken  an  unani- 
mous oath  against  it.  Bevolving  the  matter  one 
day  in  my  mind,  and  impressed  with  a  vague 
recollection  of  something  I  had  seen  on  the  subject 
in  a  volume  of  Dean  Swift  in  my  father's  library, 
I  resolved  to  split  the  future  tense  into  two  moods, 
and  try  if  I  could  cram  my  pupils  with  it  in  that 
shape.  With  this  view  I  arranged  the  bisected 
tense  on  a  card  thus : — 


THE  FUTUKE  TENSE  COMPRISES 

THE  MOOD  07  YOLITZON 

and      THB    MOOB    Ol   DETEHin 

WATIOW. 

Sin,      I  shall 

Shu     I  wiU 

Thou  wilt 

Thou  shalt 

He  will 

He  shall 
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Plur, 


We  sliall 
You  will 
They  will 


Plur,   We  will 
You  shall 
They  shall 


The  reader  will  pereeive  that  by  this  arrange- 
ment the  ambiguity  of  the  "shall  or  will,"  so 
puzzling  to  foreigners,  as  it  stands  in  our  English 
grammar-books,  is  done  away.,  and  that  a  learner 
who  had  made  himself  master  of  this  simple 
sclieme  would  only  have  to  reflect  for  an  instant 
whetlier  he  wished  to  express  a  mere  volition  or  a 

r)sitive  determination,  to  know  which  to  use. 
promised  myself  great  things  from  the  use  of  this 
contrivance,  and  printed  a  couple  of  packs  of  the 
cards,  and  distributed  them  among  such  of  my 
pupils  as  I  thought  had  brains  or  industry  enough 
to  make  use  of  them.  It  may  appear  an  odd  thing 
to  relate,  but  it  is  an  absolute  fact — ^and  as  it  is  one 
tliat  tells  of  my  own  failure  and  mortification,  I 
shall  hardly  be  suspected  of  sophisticating  it — that 
not  a  single  individual  among  near  thirty  adults, 
most  of  Uiem  of  more  than  average  intelligence, 
reaped  a  grain  of  practical  advantage  by  my  plan. 
It  is  true  that  many,  indeed  most  of  them,  under- 
stood the  scheme,  and  committed  it  to  memory  ; 
but  even  with  the  cards  in  their  hands  tliey  would 
select  the  wrong  term  as  oflen  as  the  right,  to  my 
unspeakable  amazement  and  indignation.  But  use- 
less as  it  was  to  me  or  to  my  pupils,  the  plan  was 
considered  worth  stealing.  One  of  my  cards  got 
into  the  hands  of  an  Irish  professor  of  English, 
engaged  in  initiating  the  gentry  of  St.  Germain  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  brogue — which  sagacious 
professor,  with  the  modesty  peculiar  to  his  nation, 
stole  the  contrivance,  and  published  it  as  an  impor- 
tant discovery  of  his  own,  in  his  Franco- Anglo- 
Ilibemian  grammar  of  the  English  tongue,  of  the 
fifth  edition  of  which  it  formed  the  only  new 
feature.  I  had  my  revenge  in  the  reflection  that 
I  had  seduced  him  to  the  committal  of  a  gross 
plagiarism,  when  he  only  intended  to  be  guilty  of 
robbery. 

With  regard  to  the  other  great  grammatical 
difficulty,  the  subjunctive  mood,  after  a  long 
counsel  with  myself  on  the  subject,  and  after 
reading  over  all  that  I  could  lay  hands  on  respect- 
ing it — one  octavo  volume  in  particular,  by  an 
English  member  of  the  French  institute — I  came 
to  the  convenient  conclusion  that  there  was  really 
no  such  thing  as  a  subiunctive  mood  to  the  English 
verb,  and  boldly  abolished  it  altogether.  I  assured 
my  pupils  that  such  forms  of  expression  were 
nothing  more  than  colloquial  licences,  to  be 
admitted  or  rejected  at  pleasure ;  and  when  con- 
fronted, as  I  was  sometimes,  with  the  learned 
work  of  the  professor  of  the  Institute,  I  referred 
the  dissentients  to  a  hundred  passages  which  I  was 
prepared  to  pounce  upon,  all  demonstrating  plainly 
enough  that,  whatever  he  found  it  prudent  to 
establish  as  the  irrefragable  law,  he  by  no  means 
considered  binding  upon  himself,  using,  in  para- 
graphs perfectly  parallel  in  their  construction 
cither  the  indicative  or  so-called  subjunctive  mood, 
without  the  habit,  because  without  the  necessity,  of 
discrimination. 

^  The  reader  may  probably  think  I  was  perfectly 
ri^ht  when  I  inform  him  that  I  never  had  sufficient 


confidence  In  mycapabilities  as  a  teacher  of  language 
to  abandon  my  trade  in  favour  of  the  practice  of 
tuition.  **  Between  two  stool:<,'*  says  the  proverb, 
"  a  man  falls  to  the  ground :"  the  trutli  of  which 
was  brought  home  to  me  more  than  once,  since  I 
lost  several  chances  of  employment  at  my  business 
through  looking  after  pupils.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  oftener  reaped  the  benefit  of  having  "  two 
strings  to  my  bow,"  and  sometimes  managed  to 
maintain  myself  for  months  together,  during 
periods  of  depression  in  the  printing  business, 
when,  but  for  the  little  connexion  I  had  picked  up 
as  a  teacher,  I  might  have  been  reduced  to  dismal 
straits. 

This  connexion  was  of  a  rather  curious  descrip- 
tion, and  embraced  men,  and  women  too,  of  various 
ranks  and  classes.  One  of  my  pupils  was  a  monk 
of  forty  years  of  age,  who  always  gave  me  his 
blessing  in  addition  to  the  twenty  sous  which  he 
paid  for  his  lesson,  and  tried  hard  to  wean  mc 
from  heresy,  and  bring  me  over  to  the  bosom  of 
the  true  Church.  Our  lessons  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  conversations,  which  he  generally 
contrived  to  divert  into  a  religious  channel ;  and 
he  sometimes  plied  me  so  vigorously  with  argu- 
ments in  Roman  Catholicism,  that  I  was  fain 
to  find  a  refuge  from  their  assaults  in  the 
correction  of  the  wretched  syntax  in  which  they 
were  couched.  Upon  these  occasions  it  was 
amusing  to  mark  the  evident  conflict  in  his 
mind  between  his  penchant  for  proselytising  and 
his  abhorrence  of  false  grammar.  He  would 
drop  the  controversy  to  pick  up  a  conc»>rd,  and 
return  again  to  the  argument  with  unwearied  per- 
tinacity, though  it  cost  him  half  an  hour  to  clear 
the  way  to  it  He  was  a  man  without  guile,  and, 
I  believe,  sought  my  conversion  from  a  sincere  and 
profound  sense  of  Christian  charity  and  duty. 
Another  was  a  danseitse  and  widow  of  ti  figurant 
of  one  of  the  theatres,  who  took  lessons  of  a  morn- 
ing before  she  rose  from  bed,  and  who  made  it  a 
condition  of  the  contract  that  I  should  tune  the 
violin  of  her  son,  a  dirty  little  urchin  of  six  years 
old,  who  walked  about  the  room  in  his  night-gown, 
scraping  away  at  the  gamut,  while  his  mother  toiled 
painfully  at  the  elements  of  English  grammar. 
Among  the  number  were  a  couple  of  milliners, 
who  clubbed  together,  receiving  lessons  alter- 
nately, and  each  imparting  instruction  to  the 
other,  thus  securing  tuition  at  half-price.  I  had 
a  dozen  or  more  of  artizans  and  operatives  of 
different  trades,  some  of  whom,  by  the  wa)-, 
made  good  and  rapid  progress,  and,  by  cul- 
tivating the  acquaintance  of  Englishmen,  learned 
to  speak  the  language  with  boldness  and  fluency. 
My  best  customer  was  a  restaurateur^  who 
gave  me  solid  pudding  for  empty  conjugations, 
paying  for  lessons,  which  he  took  three  times 
a  week,  with  tickets  for  dinner  at  tliirty  sous 
a-piece. 

My  new  vocation,  while  it  gave  me  some  insight 
into  the  domestic  habits  of  a  not  very  comforteble 
class  of  the  Parisian  public,  also  afforded  me 
much  more  leisure  than  had  heretofore  been  at  my 
command.  But  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  thoroughly 
enjoyed  this  leirure.     The  instinct  "  to  be  doing," 
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the  restilt  of  ihe  habits  of  my  life,  twelve  hours  a 
day  of  which  had  been  passed  in  constant  labour 
fronoi  my  childhood,  drove  me  continually  to  some 
manual  occupation ;  and  I  tried  my  hands  at  all 
sorts  of  contrivances — such  as  cobbling  my  boots 
and  clothes,  binding  my  books,  and  manufacturing 
musical  instruments,  with  little  better  result  than 


quieting  the  reproaches  at  my  handicraft  conscience, 
which  would  not  suffer  me  to  rest  without  the 
attempt,  at  least,  of  producing  something  real  and 
tangible.  As  for  study  and  mental  improvement, 
I  am  sure  it  is  a  fact  that  I  bestowed  far  less  time 
upon  them  than  I  had  done  when  fully  employed 
at  my  trade. 


THE    LAST    FROM    DELPHI. 


a.  Now  about  this  time  it  was  that  Ion  Psithyrus, 
of  the  house  of  the  Euneporidse,  which  is  a  great 
and  ancient  house  in  the  kingdom  of  Queen  Nic6, 
was  set  up  by  her  to  be  the  chief  ruler  over  the 
people.  And  this  was  indeed  the  same  Ion  who 
had  formerly  boasted  that  he  could  steer  the 
Channel  fleet ;  which  is,  in  truth,  a  much  more 
difficult  task  than  to  govern  a  nation.  But  among 
the  people  he  was  commonly  called  Lord  John 
Russell,  or  more  shortly.  Lord  John.  And  when 
he  had  governed  them  in  the  name  of  Queen  Nic^ 
with  moderate  success  for  about  five  years,  and 
had  done  everything  that  he  could  think  of,  he 
gradually  fell  into  a  singular  pei'plexity,  and  be- 
came utterly  puzzled,  and  at  his  wit's  end,  as  to 
what  he  should  do  next  And  this  was  not  by 
reason  of  his  being  alone,  or  unsupported  by  friends 
and  counsellors,  as  in  the  case  of  Duke  Arthur,  who 
ruled  the  people  before  the  days  of  Queen  Nic<S. 
For  he,  indeed,  being  alone,  and  without  council- 
lors, sat  at  the  end  of  a  long  table,  surrounded 
with  empty  seats,  and  debated  strenuously  with 
his  own  mind  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  next,  and 
how  the  King's  government  was  to  be  carried  on : 
and  when  he  had  determined  on  anything,  he  did 
it  off-hand.  But  Lord  John,  as  being  of  an  ancient 
and  powerfid  house,  was  surrounded  not  with 
empty  seats,  but  with  many  relations  and  friends ; 
of  whom  were  the  Eliottdse,  and  Glaucus  with  his 
family,  and  Hobs&cus,  and  the  Lord  of  Palmyro- 
polis>  who  was  called  Eros,  because  he  was  loved 
by  the  barbarians;  and  Wooden  Charley,  who  was  so 
called  because  he  kept  the  tallies  of  Queen  Nice's 
treasure-house,  and  marked  off,  by  cutting  notches 
upon  sticks,  the  sums  that  went  out  and  the  sums 
that  came  in.  And  it  had  oftentimes  been  better 
for  Charley  if  he  had  been  in  fact  made  of  wood, 
and  not  in  name  only ;  for  many  of  his  enemies, 
and  even  some  of  his  friends,  in  joke,  seeing  him 
walking  about  laden  with  the  Queen's  tallies,  and 
unable  to  defend  himself,  would  take  his  own 
tally-sticks  and  rap  him  on  the  head  with  them, 
as  was  done  in  the  old  game  of  quail-fighting, 
whereby  he  became,  as  was  natural,  more  and  more 
confused ;  nevertheless,  he  and  the  others  con- 
tinued giving  advice  to  Lord  John. 

/3.  But  Lord  John,  as  I  said  just  now,  grew 
daily  more  distracted,  and  even  at  night  he  was 
troubled  with  bad  dreams;  for  he  would  often 
rise  up,  when  he  had  better  have  been  in  bed 
and  asleep,  and  gravely  tell  the  council  that  he 
voifc  xvm, — NO,  ccxi. 


was  Hercules,  and  talk  of  the  choice  of  Virtue,  and 
also  of  pulling  Cerberus  by  the  ear,  or  rather  by 
the  six  ears,  and  many  other  things  needless  to 
mention ;  and  he  wrote,  when  in  this  state,  letters 
to  divers  persons,  which  had  better  have  remained 
unwritten.  And  in  the  morning,  when  he  was 
told  what  he  had  done  over-night,  he  thought  it 
was  not  the  part  of  a  consistent  man  to  allow  that 
he  had  spoken  unwisely,  and  persevered  in  doing 
foolish  things,  although  well  aware  that  they  were 
foolish.  But  being,  at  the  same  time,  deeply  dis- 
tressed with  his  own  infirmities,  as  he  grew  worse 
and  not  better,  and  fearing  lest  Queen  Nic6  should 
at  last  find  him  out,  and  make  some  one  else  ruler 
in  his  stead,  since  none  of  the  Magi  of  the  country 
could  interpret  his  dreams,  or  resolve  him  what  to 
do,  he,  being  a  god-fearing  man,  bethought  himself 
to  send  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  And  his  friends,, 
when  they  heard  of  it,  some  by  serious  argument 
and  others  by  laughing  at  him,  tried  to  dissuade 
him;  and  they  told  him  that  he  might  find  at 
home  many  mysterious  women  who  walked  ul 
their  sleep  and  saw  without  their  eyes,  and  even 
magic  spheres  of  crystal  which  could  answer  ques- 
tions, any  one  of  which  could  give  him  as  good 
advice  as  he  could  get  at  Delphi.  And  especially 
one  Mylopolis  (who  was  a  great  friend  of  his,  and 
a  merry  wag  and  a  good  fellow,  and  one  of  a  cer- 
tain set,  or  hetcRrday  of  jolly  good  fellows,  called 
the  Club  of  Saints,  whose  good  sayings  Lord  John 
was  fond  of  quoting,  in  season  and  out  of  season) 
told  him  that  Apollo  had  entirely  given  up  the 
ti*ade  of  divination,  and  had  let  his  shop,  and  re-^ 
tired  from  business  altogether,  and  that  the  oracles 
were  as  dumb  as  a  tympanum  with  a  hole  in  it ; 
or,  if  there  was  any  voice  at  all,  it  would  be  nothing 
but  a  hideous  hum ;  which  means,  a  tremendous  lie* 
And  some  advised  him  to  wait  till  the  festivals  of 
the  Megalo-darbeian  or  the  Ascotian  games,  and 
then  to  go  himself  in  disguise  upon  the  Hippo- 
drome, and  ask  his  fortune  of  one  of  the  many 
Bohemian  girls  who  stand  there  among  the 
chariots  prophesying  for  hire ;  but  the  more  that 
they  laughed  at  him,  or  seriously  dissuaded  him, 
the  more  was  he  bent  (as,  indeed,  he  often  had  a 
will  of  his  own)  upon  sending  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  oracle  at  Delphi. 

y.  And  having  determined  on  this  course,  he 
began  to  look  for  the  fittest  persons  to  send  as  his 
ambassadors  to  the  oracle.  And  he  chose  out 
Cleomenes  and  Dion,  who  were,  in  the  first  place, 
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virtuous  men,  and,  secondly,  hud  already  visited 
Delphi  under  the  guidance  of  a  certain  crack- 
brained  fellow  called  Enchespalus,  in  the  days  of 
Leontes,  King  of  Sicilia.  And  they,  having  re- 
ceived their  instructions,  and  sworn  to  bring  back 
whatever  the  oracle  should  say  to  them,  embarked 
without  delay  on  board  one  of  the  ships  of  Queen 
Nicd,  which  was  named  Ti/phon,  and  could  force 
its  way  through  the  water  without  sails  or  oars, 
against  wind  and  tide  (as  the  ships  of  the  Phcsa- 
cians  also  are  said  to  have  done),  like  a  great  sea- 
serpent,  by  screwing  its  tail  from  side  to  side.  And 
while  moving  it  panted  forth,  as  if  alive,  great  jets 
of  dark  sulphureous  smoky  breath,  and  sometimes 
even  flames  of  fire ;  so  that  its  path  through  the 
waters  was  marked  by  a  dark  line  of  smoke.  They 
then,  being  on  this  ship  Typhon,  sailed  througn 
the  ocean  till  they  reached  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 

Sphere  there  was  a  strong  fortress  belonging  to 
ueen  Nic^),  and  so  into  the  Inner  Sea;  and 
passing  by  Melita,  leaving  the  high  snowy  peak  of 
Mount  ^tna  on  the  left  hand,  they  turned  towards 
the  north-east,  and  made  for  Zacynthus  and 
Cephallenia.  And  passing  close  by  Ithaca  (which, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  islands  of  the  Ionian  Sea, 
pays  tribute  to  Queen  Nic^),  they  touched  land  at 
PatrsB,  which  is  now  called  Patras.  And  there, 
being  weary  of  the  sea,  they  provided  for  them- 
selves guides  and  horses,  and  journeyed  by  land  to 
Vostiza,  which  is  -Sgium.  And  as  they  went, 
they  wondered  at  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and 
more  especially  at  the  pleasant  mildness  of  the 
climate ;  insomuch  that,  being  natives  of  a  country 
where  people  do  rarely  talk  of  anything  except  the 
weather,  but  of  that  fluently, they  rode  along  always 
repeating  to  each  other,  "The  climate  is  delicate," 
and  "the  air  most  sweet!'*  And  this  part  of 
Hellas  may  indeed  well  be  termed  beautiful ;  for 
the  road  lies  near  the  shores  of  the  sea,  sometimes 
passing  over  little  hills,  and  sometimes  over  rich 
plains,  and  sometimes  close  to  the  waters;  but 
always  among  vineyards,  or  woods  of  pine,  and 
myrtle,  and  ilex,  and  heather,  and  lentisk ;  and  on 
the  right  hand  rises  the  long  range  of  the  Panachaic 
Mountain,  cleft  with  many  gorges ;  and  each  gorge 
has  its  own  torrent,  which  in  winter  rushes  madly 
over  the  plain  down  into  the  sea,  but  in  summer  its 
bed  is  fair  with  whispering  plane-trees  and  flower- 
ing oleanders.  And  on  the  other  side  is  the  Blue 
CJorinthean  Gulf,  and  beyond  it  the  purple  moun- 
tains, with  the  two  white  peaks  of  Pamadsus  rising 
over  all. 

I,  And  at  Vostiza  they  again  took  ship,  and, 
crossing  the  gulf  to  the  Bay  of  Crissa,  came  to  the 
plain  of  Salona,  or  Amphissa,  which  is  grey,  and 
golden,  and  purple,  with  olives  and  com.  And  as 
long  as  they  rode  through  tlie  olive-groves  of  the 
plains,  the  little  boys,  on  seeing  them,  ran  away 
frightened,  and  shouting  loudly,  "  0  barbarians  I" 
But  as  they  left  the  plain,  and  began  to  ascend  the 
mountain,  by  way  of  Crissa  towards  Delphi,  t^e 
same  little  boys,  having  mounted  on  the  crags 
above  the  road,  took  courage,  and  attacked  them 
with  stones,  still  shouting,  "  0  barbarians  P*  And 
the  same  little  boys,  also  on  the  same  day,  widi 
force  aiiid  arms  assaulted  Cleomenes  and  Dion,  and 


beat,  bruised,  wounded,  and  ill-treated  them 
(whereby  Cleomenes  and  Dion  became  and  were 
sick,  sore,  lame,  and  disordered,  and  so  continued 
for  a  long  time),  and  other  wrongs  to  Cleomenes 
and  Dion  then  did,  against  the  peace  of  their  Lady 
Queen  Nic^,  and  to  the  great  damage  of  Cleomenes 
and  Dion ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  stiffheas 
of  their  high-crowned  hats,  they  had  run  great  risk 
of  being  slain.  And  remembering  how  the  Per- 
sians fared,  being  overwhelmed  with  great  rocks 
as  they  marched  to  attack  Apollo's  Temple,  they 
were  indeed  in  great  fear ;  but,  nevertheless,  pre- 
ferring anything  rather  than  to  return  to  Lord 
John  without  having  accomplished  their  business, 
they  persevered  steadily  until  they  reached  Delphi. 

£.  But  on  their  arrival  they  were  even  more 
discomforted,  finding  that  since  their  last  visit  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  had  been  destroyed,'and  cypresses 
and  olives  had  grown  in  its  place,  and  that  the 
bath  of  the  Castalian  fountain,  wherein  the  priestess 
of  Apollo  was  wont  to  bathe,  was  nearly  choked 
up  with  soil  and  watercresses.  And  they  began 
to  fear  that  the  words  of  Mylopolis,  the  wdtty 
fellow,  which  he  spoke  to  Lord  John,  to  dissuade 
him,  and  only  in  jest,  were  indeed  true,  and  that 
Apollo  had  altogether  retired  from  business. 
Nevertheless,  at  last  they  discovered  the  Priestess 
of  Apollo  sitting  alone  upon  a  rusty  tripod.  And 
having  gladly  saluted  her,  as  men  arriving  at 
something  beyond  their  hopes,  they  presented  to 
her  the  compliments  of  Ion  Psithyrus.  And  she, 
sweeping  her  robes  round  her  with  a  majestic 
courtesy,  said,  in  words  taken  from  one  of  the  old 
Hellenic  poets,  **  Hadu  ti  to  psithyrisma,"  which, 
being  interpreted,  means,  "  Sweet  is  the  rustling  I" 
and  sat  down  again  upon  the  tripod.  And  they, 
imagining  that  she  meant  by  this  to  say  that  she 
graciously  accepted  the  compliments  which  Lord 
John  had  been  so  kind  as  to  send  her,  bowed  and 
smiled.  But  I,  for  my  part,  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  she,  being  not  over  pleased  that^Lord 
John  had  presented  her  with  compliments  and 
nothing  more,  meant  ironically  to  say,  "The  Rus- 
sells  are  full  of  sofl  sawder."   But  this  by  the  way. 

^.  And  when  they  told  her  that  Lord  John  had 
sent  them  to  Apollo  for  advice  as  to  what  he 
should  do,  she  made  no  answer,  but  laughed  im- 
moderately And  on  their  repeating  the  question 
{9&  soon  as  she  could  cease  laughing),  she  bade 
them  come  to  her  the  next  day,  and  then  the  next, 
and  then  the  next  after  that ;  for  that  in  such  a 
case  it  was  not  possible  there  should  be  any  hurry, 
as  if  intending  covertly  to  insinuate  that  as  Lord 
John  had  gone  on  so  long  a  time  without  doing 
an3rthing  at  all,  he  might  as  well  adjourn  himself 
altogether.  But  when  they  came  day  after  day 
and  ceased  not  to  beseech  her  to  give  them  an 
answer  which  they  might  carry  back  to  Lord  John, 
she  arose  at  last  from  the  tripod  upon  which  she 
continually  sat,  and  walking  with  them  to  the  Cas- 
talian fount,  over  which  hang  the  peaked  rocks 
which  are  called  the  Phsedriades,  she  took  first  a 
deep  draught  of  the  water,  and  bade  them  drink 
too.  And  when  they  had  drunk,  having  filled  a 
crystal  bottle  with  water  from  the  fountain,  and 
sealed  it  carefully  with  the  seal  of  Hermes,  ahe 
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gftve  the  bottiie  to  CleomeiieB  and  Dion,  telling 
them  to  oftrry  that  back  to  Lord  John  for  an 
wuBwer.  And  Bhe  also  told  them  that  if  Lord  John 
really  wanted  anything  to  do,  he  might  find  out 
the  tidiest  and  trntidieet  thing  in  his  own  country. 
And  having  said  so  much,  she  returned  to  her 
place,  and  sat  again  upon  the  tripod. 

tf,  fiat  Cleomenes  and  Dion,  having  shaken  first 
the  bottle  and  then  their  own  heads  vehemently, 
when  no  result  whatever  followed,  but  they  were 
the  more  perplexed,  followed  after  the  Priestess 
and  spoke  ^lb  follows:  ''Madam,  the  water  in- 
deed is  clear,  but  not  so  the  words  of  the 
oracle.  Give  us,  therefore,  some  answer,  either  in 
writing  or  by  word  of  mouth,  which  Lord  John 
will  be  able  to  understand,  and  which  he  may 
lay  upon  the  table  of  the  AJssembly,  or  write  in 
the  sacred  books  which  are  painted  of  a  blue 
colour.  But  this  answer,  we  fear,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  understand,  as  we  certainly  do  not  under- 
stand it  ourselves."  And  for  a  long  time  the 
Priestess  would  not  answer  a  word ;  but  at  last, 
being  wearied  with  their  importunities,  she  leapt 
op  from  the  tripod,  possessed  with  a  fury,  and  sang 
out  as  follows : — ^ 

**To  the  children  of  the  foggy  isles  Apollo's  words 

are  hard : 
Ariston  men  Att<for^— greatly  sang  of    old  the 

Pytluan  bard. 
Wisdom  flowed  in  open  channels — ^now  she  seals 

her  dwindled  springs : 
How,  if  you  perceive  not  earthly,  shall  I  teach 

yon  heavenly  things  ? 

**  Mighty  Johnny,  flighty  Johnny,  still  dost  hope  to 

ride  at  ease 
On  the  shoulders  of  the  millions,  like  a  cork  upon 

the  seas  ? 
Weary  Johnny,  leery  Johnny,  mind  your  helm 

and  mind  your  eye ; 
Grimly  laugh  the  seas  behind  you,   round  the 

radder  surging  by. 

'*  Little  Johnny,  kittle  Johnny,  best  nor  make  nor 
meddle  more 

With  that  old  three-hatted  porter  of  the  Purgato- 
rial door ; 

If  your  small  LM^chic  shoulders  don  the  British 
lion*s  hide, 

Won't  yon  feel  the  blister-ointment  of  the  Nessus- 
shirt  inside? 

''Silver  streams  are  pouring    daily  through  the 

garden-gates  of  brass. 
Glassy  fountaiuB  showering  gaity  spttrkle  in  the 

halls  of  glass; 
lyewB  of  pore  elysian  perfume  steep  IJhe  maidens' 

snowy  weeds, 
Breeey  waven  of  mellow  music  tremble  down  the 

gilded  reeds. 


Ub^^^B^ 


*  !fo  ftQ  «f  our  clndeil  tmSiiBn'mho  an  wmnn  that  in  old 
timet  tlie  oimcb«  were  delivered  in  Imnneter  vene,  and  who 
kuriit  ooBseapeiiily  expect  that  thia  metre  would  be  leptup  in  the 
iBMeiB  praphecies,  ve  need  ooxj  veeiul  fhe  flust  that  ever  since  the 
CanUadea  «f  3helEci»  the  troofaaio  Imb  heeome  the  heroie  nemre 
of  Ofleeea»  andibat  in  nodem  Boaude  the  Tenet  an  dependanl^  not 
lipoa  gfiatitity,  hnt  acocnt.  This  latiilSMtorify  aoeonntt  for  what 
tttgitt>4tfa«nrbe  appear  atmage  to  Sa^iA  a(3ic]an.<-^lin. 


^  Close  beside,  a  foul  Augean  stable  for  Alcides  asks. 
Since  you're  in  the  vein  of  Ercles,  match  the 

dirtiest  of  his  tasks ; 
Turn  the  silver  streams  to  filter  through  the  stench 

and  through  the  mire  : 
You  may  keep  your  pot  a-boiling,  if  you'll  set  the 

Thames  on  fire." 

And  having  said  so  much,  she  sank  back  upon 
the  tripod  exhausted,  and  bade  Cleomenes  and 
Dion  depart.  And  they  having  got  what  they 
wanted,  made  all  haste  down  the  mountain  by  the 
way  that  they  came ;  yet  not  so  quickly  but  that 
the  little  boys,  again  mounting  on  the  crags  above 
the  road,  and  again  shouting,  "0  barbarians  1" 
sent  many  volleys  of  stones  down  upon  them ;  so 
that  they  gladly  reached  the  plain,  having  gone 
off  (as  the  phrase  of  that  country  is)  with  a  flea  in 
their  ear.  And  embarking  again  upon  the  good 
ship  Typhon,  they  returned  to  the  kingdom  of 
Queen  Nic6. 

Q.  Now  Lord  John  had  in  the  meanwhile  be- 
come daily  more  and  more  puzzled  and  distracted. 
And,  indeed,  the  Queen  Nic^  had  already  once 
dismissed  him  from  her  service,  on  account  of  his 
obvious  incapacity;  but  afterwards,  not  finding 
any  one  ready  to  take  his  place  and  rule  the 
people  even  as  well  as  he  did,  she  made  him  again 
(by  the  advice  of  old  Duke  Arthur)  the  ruler  of 
the  people,  until  some  better  man  should  be  found. 
So  he  waited  anxiously  for  the  return  of  Cleomenes 
and  Dion.  And  when  they  returned,  and  told 
him  all  that  had  happened,  and  showed  him  the 
bottle,  and  delivered  to  him  the  words  of  the 
oracle,  he  was  dreadfully  puzzled  and  not  a  little 
frightened.  Neverthdess,  he  wrote  the  words  of 
the  oracle  down  in  the  sacred  blue  books,  and 
laid  them  upon  the  table  of  the  assembly,  and 
asked  all  the  wise  men  of  the  country  what  the 
meaning  of  the  oracle  was.  But  they  were  none 
of  them  wiser  than  Lord  John  himself,  and  were 
not  able  to  give  any  explanation  of  the  words  of 
Apollo.  But  by  degrees  the  words  themselves 
were  whispered  about  among  the  common  people, 
who  have  a  great  reverence  for  Apollo,  and  cluint 
and  pray  to  him  continually ;  and,  indeed,  there 
is  still  extant  a  hymn  of  which  the  first  line  is, 
"Glorious  Apollo,  from  on  high  behold  us !"  and 
a  club,  or  ketcereia,  who,  from  their  frequent  sing- 
ing of  this  hymn,  and  performing  other  mysti<»d 
ceremonies,  are  called  the  **  Glorious  Apollers." 
So  one  sud  one  thing,  and  one  another ;  but  one 
Mayhew,  a  man  of  the  people,  who  said  that  he 
came  from  an  island  caUed  Jacobennesus,  where 
he  had  learnt  much  wisdom,  asserted  loudly  that 
by  the  tidiest  and  untidiest  thing  in  the  conntty 
was  meant  the  river  Thames;  lor  (he  said)  its 
tide  ebbed  and  flowed  through  the  city  of  London 
twice  a  day,  and  all  the  dirt  of  the  city  was 
carried  down  into  it ;  and  ihe  meaning  of  the 
bottle  was,  that  they  were  to  clean  &e  river 
Thames  until  it  became  as  pure  as  the  water  which 
was  sealed  up  in  the  crystal  bottle.  But  thepeople 
laughed  at  Mayhew,  and  smd  tiurt  tilie  lliames 
was  not  diity,  akt^ongh  it  certainly  was  not  l&e 
the  Wtfter  of  the  Castaltan  fotmtain;  and  tiiat  if 
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the  Tlmmes  were  dirty,  it  would  be  impossible  to ! 
clean  it ;  and  they  were  not  told  to  clean  the  | 
Thames,  but  to  set  it  on  fire ;  and  therefore  diis 
explanation  was  nonsense,  and  a  great  deal  too 
foolish  and  simple  to  be  the  real  meaning  of  the 
oracle.  And  they  said  moreover,  in  derision,  that 
May  hew  was  a  midwife,  who  had  delivered  a  great 
mountain  of  a  ridiculous  mouse.  And  from  that 
time  forth  the  art  of  midwifery  was  called  maieu- 
ticS,  or  the  art  of  Mayhew.  But  although  the 
people  laughed,  as  was  natural  and  just,  at  this 
^layhew  for  his  absurd  attempt  to  explain  the 
oracle,  neither  Lord  John  himself,  nor  any  of  the 


wise  men  of  Queen  Nic^,  nor  any  of  the  peopLer 
ever  discovered  what  the  real  meaning  of  the 
oracle  was.  So  Lord  John  never  knew  what  to 
do  next  But  even  yet  there  is  a  general  belief 
among  the  people  that  at  some  time  or  other  the 
Thames  will  actually  be  set  on  fire  in  accordance 
with  the  oracle,  and  that  afterwards  the  nation  will 
flourish  greatly;  insomuch  that  it  is  a  frequent  thing 
there  for  one  man  of  the  people,  when  disappointed 
with  the  performances  of  another  in  any  art  or 
science  whatever  wherein  he  professes  to  excel,  to 
say  of  him  derisively,  "  He,  at  least,  will  never  set 
the  Thames  on  fire!" 


THE   INTERNAL  LIFE  OF  QUAKERISM. 


When  Dr.  Clialmers  was  professor  of  moral  philo- 
sophy in  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  he  had 
occasion  one  day  to  explain  to  his  students  the  im- 
possibility of  effecting  changes  on  the  inner  man 
by  mere  externalism.  "Thus,"  said  the  learned 
doctor,  "  if  a  clock  goes  wrong,  it  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  alter  the  hands ;  the  pendulum  must  be 
operated  on  before  any  permanent  change  can  be 
accomplished."  Next  day  he  examined  his  class  on 
the  prelection  of  the  preceding  diet;  and  having 
asked  a  Celtic  student  as  to  the  above  illustration, 
Ossian  replied  that  the  curative  clock-process 
consisted  in  **  shortening  him*s  pennduleim." 

The  theory  of  Chalmers,  thus  so  readily  ap- 
preciated by  the  Gael,  strikes  rather  hard  on 
Quakerism;  for  what  possible  connexion  can 
subsist  between  virtue  and  a  shovel  hat,  modesty 
and  a  scuttle  bonnet,  or  piety  and  neutral  tints  ? 
If  one  could  simultaneously  cut  off  a  bad  habit 
when  they  cut  off  a  coat-collar,  or  mortify  a  bad 
passion  at  one  and  the  same  time  that  they  convert 
the  angles  of  coat-tails  into  curves,  there  would  be 
some  propriety  in  stereotyping  costume.  Humility 
is  not  necessarily  connected  with  a  rigid  adherence 
to  set  forms  of  speech  or  precise  models  of  dress ; 
nay,  there  may  in  reality  be  more  real  pride  in  the 
.  man  who  stands  out  from  his  fellows  in  the  matter 
of  his  garb  than  in  him  who  quietly  falls  in  with 
the  multitude,  and  who  sensibly  avails  himself  of 
the  wide-awake  hats,  India  rubber  clogs,  waterproof 
paletots,  and  other  modern  scientific  contributions 
to  human  comfort  But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  what  is  at  best  a  doubtful  point,  that 
humility  is  the  only  end  in  view  when  external 
peculiarities  are  inculcated,  we  are  disposed  to 
question  whether,  in  attempting  to  eradicate  one 
evil,  we  be  not  fostering  and  encouraging  others. 
Our  experience  as  an  amateur  gardener  is  clearly 
in  favour  of  a  critical  dubiety  on  this  very  point 
The  present  month  of  May  has  been  prolific  of 
much  rain  and  sunshine,  and  weeds  have  made 
more  rapid  progress  than  flowers  (just  as  vice  out- 
strips virtue  in  the  race^,  and  hence  a  call  for  the 
Dutch  hoe  and  extirpation.    Now,  in  the  exercise 


of  this  implement^  we  find  that  simple  decapitation, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  human  family,  ends  the  vitality 
of  certain  of  the  wild  intruders;  but  there  are 
others  where  this  process  has  no  effect  whatever, 
and,  so  far  from  checking  their  career,  the  removal 
of  the  visible  shoots  only  seems  to  accelerate  the 
more  rapid  propagation  of  the  subterranean  roots. 
This,  then,  is  a  worse  case  than  the  pendulum ;  for 
here  is  analogical  proof  that  constant  nibbling  at 
the  mere  leaves  and  branches  of  conduct,  so  far 
from  reforming,  actually  tends  to  the  deeper  strik- 
ing into  the  soul  of  those  roots  of  bitterness  which 
bring  forth  nought  but  the  apples  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Such  in  theory  might  be  one's  conjectures  as  to 
the  results  of  any  system  which  dealt  principally 
or  extensively  with  external  appliances ;  and  with- 
out charging  Quakerism  wiUi  positive  vice,  we 
have  always  had  misgivings  whether  with  the 
mass  it  produced  the  amount  of  good  which  its 
votaries  imagine;  or  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
whole  system  was  not  eminently  calculated  to  lead 
to  much  and  mutual  self-deception.  What  theory 
may  have  conjectured,  experience  has  at  last  cor- 
roborated. Quakerism,  so  long  enveloped  in 
mystery,  has  been  laid  bare  by  one  of  its  former 
votaries ;  what  George  IV.  could  not  discover  by 
disguise  has  now  been  revealed  in  print ;  the  cur- 
tain has  not  only  been  drawn  up,  but  the  scenery 
and  wings  have,  in  theatrical  phrase,  been  trodden 
down,  and  the  actors  exposed  to  broad  daylight, 
exactly  as  they  appear  with  their  cork-painted  faces 
and  gew-gaw  gaberdines. 

The  exposure  has  taken  place  in  a  Dublin  pub- 
lication entitled  ''Quakerism;  or.  The  Story  of 
my  Life.  By  a  Lady  who  for  forty  years  was  a 
Member  of  the  Society  of  Friends."  The  authoress 
publishes  for  the  purpose  of  **  doing  good  to  the 
Society  to  which  she  once  belonged ;"  and  therefore 
what  is  narrated  "  came  under  her  own  observation, 
and  is  what  she  knows  to  be  authentic"  "  Every 
scene  I  have  delineated/'  says  she,  **  is  drawn  from 
nature ;  every  circumstance  I  have  related  is  sub* 
stantially  true.  I  have  carefully  abstained  from 
exaggeration,  and  repeatedly  thrown  the  veil  of 
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obscurity  over  tlie  record  of  ecenes  which  too 
strongly  developed  the  subject  I  was  treating.  So 
very  little  is  known  of  the  mystery  of  Quakerism, 
and  so  established  is  the  character  of  the  Society 
for  respectability  and  morality,  that  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  find  myself  accused  of  ungenerous  and 
malicious  motives  for  writing.  .  .  .  It  is  not 
merely  a  gentle  application  of  the  poker,  but  a 
strong  and  vigorous  stirring  up  that  the  Friends 
require.  .  .  .  Should  they  venture  to  intimate 
that,  as  an  anonymous  writer,  I  have  presumed  to 
atep  beyond  the  line  of  truth,  or  even  to  colour  my 
pictures  too  highly,  I  am  ready  to  meet  them  in  a 
second  edition,  which  cannot  be  called  for  too  soon, 
and  in  it  to  give,  not  only  my  own  name,  but  also 
the  true  name  of  every  single  actor  in  my  drama, 
the  place  and  time  of  each  circumstance,  and  the 
original  documents  from  which  my  story  is 
condensed." 

This  is  fair  and  open ;  and  if,  ailer  such  a  decla- 
ration, Die  accuracy  of  our  authoress's  statements 
are  not  challenged,  they  must  be  held  as  true  and 
veritable ;  the  Society  must  speak  now,  or  for  ever 
be  silent  It  will  not  do  to  "  Pooh !  pooh !"  a  work  of 
this  kind.  Its  design  is  open  and  avowed,  and  the 
method  by  which  it  seeks  to  attain  its  object  is 
equally  distinct  and  clear.  It  does  not  deal  with 
mere  opinions,  for  that  were  to  enter  on  an  endless 
controversy ;  but  it  undertakes  to  try  Quakerism 
by  experience.  Certain  plain-speaking  narratives 
are  adduced ;  if  uutnie,  let  them  be  contradicted ; 
if  not  contradicted,  the  world  must  irresistibly 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  no  little  folly  and 
hypocrisy  are  mixed  up  with  Quakerism,  to  say 
nothing  of  qualities  still  more  objectionable. 
Candour  requires  us  to  state  that  the  hostility 
displayed  to  the  "  Society"  is  sweepingly  uncom- 
promising, and,  in  some  instances,  gratuitous. 
There  is  also  mention  made  of  a  law-suit,  in  which 
the  authoress  was  engaged,  and  in  which  the 
sympathies  of  tlie  Friends  were  not  in  her  favour, 
and  this  may  have  prejudiced  the  body  in  her 
estimation ;  but,  making  every  allowance  for  this 
and  all  other  deflecting  circumstances,  enough,  and 
much  more  than  enough,  is  lefl  behind  to  engen- 
der serious  misgivings  as  to  the  foundations  of 
Quakerism.  Of  course,  we  proceed  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  testimony  of  our  authoress  is  to  be 
relied  on ;  when  it  is  shaken,  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  revise  our  conclusions. 

The  authoress  of  **  Quakerism"  was  bom  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  Russia  merchant,  who,  with  his  whole 
£imily,  belonged  to  the  Society.  The  parents 
appear  to  have  been  sincere  but  not  bigoted 
members,  and  hence  their  children  were  not,  from 
the  first,  of  the  "  straitest  sect."  The  trials  of  our 
Informant  commenced  with  her  first  appearance  at 
a  "  worldly  "  school,  where  she  was  laughed  at  for 
her  theeing  and  thouing,  and  her  peculiar  costume. 

SCHOOL  ANECDOTE. 

"I  "was  desired  to  spell  twelve  words  of  two 
syllables.  I  looked  at  it  in  despair,  and  then  said  to 
the  teacher,  '  I  tell  thee,  Charlotte,  I  never  could 
ieam  so  long  a  lesson  T      She  smiled,  and  the 


'  girls  tittered ;  and,  smarting  from  this  additional 
annoyance,  I  sprang  out  at  the  window,  which 
happened  to  be  open  at  the  time,  and,  running  into 
a  corner  of  the  garden,  wept  bitterly."  After  the 
first  day,  she  was  allowed  by  her  mother  to  wear 
the  school  dress,  and  to  call  the  head  of  the  esta- 
blishment «  Miss !"— P.  8. 

Our  friend  did  not  escape  so  easily  when  she 
went  to  "  one  of  our  own  schools." 

QUAKER    SCHOOL   DRESS. 

"My  dress  gave  me  a  world  of  trouble  with 
Sister  Betsy.  The  rule  of  the  school  was  to  wear 
whatever  clothes  the  parents  sent,  provided  they 
were  not  unfriendly.  Mine  were  always  thought 
to  be  passably  orthodox  at  home ;  but  Sister  Betsy 
found  much  to  alter.  The  hem  on  my  plain  muslin 
collars  was  too  broad ;  I  had  to  rip  and  re-work 
them  the  breadth  of  a  straw.  My  shawl  was  bound 
with  narrow  ribbon,  which  had  to  come  off  and  a 
broad  hem  to  be  put  on  instead.  I  had  to  take 
the  sleeves  out  of  my  frocks ;  she  cut  them  to  her 
own  taste,  and  then  1  had  to  put  them  in  again. 
The  gathers  were  taken  out  of  my  Friends  bonnet 
and  plaits  put  in.  I  murmured  at  the  weary, 
hateful  task ;  spoiling  my  clothes  for  no  earthly 
good.  But  it  was  no  use  ;  I  was  not  even  allowed 
to  study  with  the  other  girls  till  the  clothes  were 
all  finished  in  the  prescribed  way."  As  to  writing 
home  from  this  school,  it  was  out  of  the  question, 
as  all  letters  sent  and  received  by  the  pupils  were, 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  practice  of 
Sir  James  Graham,  regularly  opened  and  read  by 
Sister  Betsy. 

As  a  solace,  however,  for  dress  privations, 

TOUNO  quae:eressks  read  novels. 

One  Katey  Rutter  had  been  deserted  by  her 
husband,  and  left  with  three  children,  and,  being  a 
Friend,  the  Society  requested  that  she  should  be 
received  as  a  domestic  into  the  family  of  our  auto- 
biographer,  and  received  she  was  accordingly,  and 
dressed  and  demeaned  herself  as  a  consistent  mem- 
ber. In  secret,  however,  she  read  novels  by  the 
score ;  and  her  young  mistress  being  taken  into  her 
counsels,  the  pastime  went  on  bravely.  Katey  pro- 
cured the  unholy  literature  from  a  neighbouring 
librarian,  in  exchange  for  apples  and  flowers. — P.  25. 
Within  the  strict  precincts  of  Sister  Betsy's  domicile 
fiction  also  found  its  way.  "  One  of  our  girls  used  to 
make  for  herself  and  wear  most  enormous  pockets. 
'Jane,'  said  I, '  is  it  to  be  thought  pious  thou  hast 
such  big  pockets?  She  laughed.  *  Yes,'  said  she ; 
'Sister  Betsy  docs  think  them  more  friendly  than 
thy  little  scrape  of  things ;  but  they  are  very  con- 
venient Look  what  I  have  in  them  now.'  I 
looked,  and  saw  a  good-sized  book ;  it  was  '  Ivan- 
hoe.'  *  I  can  always  borrow  a  book  when  I  go  to 
dine  with  my  cousin  on  firet  day,'  said  Jane, '  and  if 
thou  wilt  write  out  my  French  exercise  for  me,  I 
will  let  thee  read  it.'  I  gladly  agreed" — and 
afterwards,  when  reading  Jane's  books,  an  atlas  or 
Sarah  Grubb's  Journal  was  provided,  and  one  or 
other  of  these  standard  works  pulled  forth  for 
apparent  perusal,  while  the  offending  romance  was 
thrust  into  the  capacious  pocket — P.  54:. 
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The  tiglit-kcuig  Bystem  leads  to  sundry 

LBVlTin  IX  YOUTHFUL   COMDUOT. 

Thus,  at  church,  our  authoress  found  the  sermons  of 
the  female  ministers  tecCous ;  and  *'  the  way  I  tried 
to  get  over  the  time,  generally,  was  saying  over  in 
my  mind  all  my  h3rmn8,  verses,  and  songs.  Then  I 
would  reckon,  ^rst  the  women  and  then  the  men ; 
then  the  men  who  wore  broad  brims  and  then 
those  who  wore  chum  hats ;  then  the  plain  women 
who  had  their  bonnets  plaited,  and  then  the  gay 
young  Friends  who  had  gathers  and  frills  behind." 
— ^P.  18.  At  Sister  Betsy's,  matters,  of  course, 
were  worse ;  for  there  "  some  of  the  girls  could 
speak  on  their  fingers,  and  we  had  many  a  con- 
versation of  this  kind  which  relieved  the  tedium  of 
the  silent  meetings.*' — P.  51.  Bchool-days  past, 
the  youthful  Friends  obtain  a  little  more  liberty, 
and  they  take  care  to  use  it  well.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, this  little  episode  at  a  Cork  Quarterly 
Meeting : — **  Having  one  day  declined  to  accom- 
pany my  father  to  a  tea-party,  because  I  expected 
it  would  be  a  very  stupid  afiGiir,  and  some  other 
young  Friends  having  heard  me  say  so,  as  soon  as 
he  was  gone  they  came  and  proposed  that  I  should 
accompany  them  to  a  public  masquerade  ball, 
which  was  to  take  place  that  night.  I  was  horri- 
fied at  the  idea  of  such  a  thing,  and  thought  they 
were  jesting ;  but  they  told  me  they  had  come  up 
from  the  country  entirely  for  the  sake  of  it,  and 
attending  the  meeting  was  a  capital  plan  to  put  the 
old  Friends  off  from  any  chance  of  discovering 
them.  Such  expedients  are  often  resorted  to  by 
the  junior  members  to  enable  them  to  partake  in 
the  amusements  of  the  public." — P.  63. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  results  of  using  the 
check-string  over  much,  we  may  adduce  the  case  of 

THE  FIVE  SISTSaS. 

"  These  young  ladies  ranged  from  twenty-five 
to  sixteen.  They  were  all  dressed  alike,  in  dark 
greenish  tabinets,  muslin  kerchiefs  plaited  over  the 
dress,  and  muslin  mob  caps.  The  eldest  was  ini- 
tiated, but  the  other  four  appeared  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  for  the  first  time,  and  the  latter  were 
ordered  to  behave  like  Anne,  the  eldest  At  dinner, 
Friend  Tench,  the  hostess,  addressing  one  of  the 
younger  ones,  asked,  '  Jane,  may  I  help  thee  to 
some  roast  veal  ? '  She  glanced  at  Anne,  looked 
timid,  and  then  said, '  Oh,  I  am  obliged  to  thee, 
not  yet ;  I'll  wait  a  bit'  Susanna  made  a  similar 
response,  and  so  did  Bobeoca.  Friend  Tench  then 
tried  the  model  Anne,  and  she  answered, '  I'll  take 
some  cold  roast  beef;  I  like  cold  meat  on  first 
days.'  And  upon  that,  Jane,  Susanna,  Rebecca, 
aud  Martha,  all  successively  sung  in  chorus, '  I'll 
take  some  cold  roast  beef;  I  like  cold  meat  on 
first  days.'  The  pattern  sister  subsequently  handed 
up  her  plate  and  said, '  Wilt  thee  give  me  a  little 
of  that  nice  gravy  and  a  bit  of  force-meat  ? ' — and 
forthwith  Jane,  Susanna^  Rebeoca,  and  Martha  fell 
in  love  with  the  self-same  articles,  and  petitioned 
for  them  in  the  sdf-same  phraseology.  Rice- 
pudding  was  patronised  after  the  same  fashion; 
but  after  a  short  time  Rebecca  was  detected  in  the 
act  of  eloping  with  a  dragoon  soldier,  whom  she 
met  in  the  streets ;  the  example  of  Anne  having,  it 


is  presumed,  failed  in  furnishing  her  with  tke  no* 
ceesary  variety  of  enjoyment" — P.  67. 

Of  course,  <he  volume  is  copious  on  the  subject  of 

dress; 

and  on  that  topic  we  shall  furnish  a  few  quotations 
for  the  benefit  of  our  lady  readers.    A  minister* 
visitor  ^  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  make  the 
authoress's  elder  sister  willing  to  give  up  the  vain 
fashion  of  wearing  curls  and  plaiting  her  hair, 
and  that  He  would  teach  her  that  these  were  not 
little  things." — ^P.  120.    Sarah  Mills,  another  mi- 
nister, wrote  the  father,  challenging  the  raiment  of 
his  daughters,  but  the  only  "  specified  sin  was  tor- 
toise-shell side-combs." — r.  124.    A  third  set  of 
overseers  objected  to  the  employment  of  French 
and  drawing  masters. — ^P.  126.     At  a  quarterly- 
meeting  a  female  minister  said,  "  She  was  op- 
pressed by  witnessing  the  inroads  of  the  enemy, 
and  she  felt  very  bold  to  say  the  responsibility 
which  rested  on  mothers  was  very  great    They 
ought  to  force  obedience  from  their  families ;  but, 
alas,  alas!   she  feared  that  too  often  they  had 
opened  the  door  for  further  departure,  by  putting 
straw  bonnets  on  their  dear  diildren."— *P.  150. 
And,  yet,  in  the  matter  of  dress.  Friends  are  not 
over  consistent    The  great  Elizabeth  Fry  was  the 
first  preacher  that  appeared  in  Ireland  with  a  silk 
gown ;  and  since  her  day  the  wardrobes  of  female 
Friends,  if  not  equal  as  to  variety  of  colours,  will  yie 
in  quantity  with  the  most  fashionable  of  the  sex  in 
the  land.    ''  At  quarterly  and  yearly  meetings  the 
sisters  never  go  without  new  clothes ;  the  bonnet, 
shawl,  and  gown  must  have  the  first  gloss  unsul- 
lied, or  you  would  be  reckoned  shabby  in  the 
crowd.'* — P.  60.      Nay,  more,  "the   rich,  plain 
Friends  generally  have  a  different  suit  for  every 
day  the  meeting  lasts ;  they  think  it  derogatory  to 
wear  the  same  dress  for  two  days  consecutively."' 
— P.  186.    In  the  item  of  cost  they  also  transcend* 
At  a  wealthy  Friend's  house  visited  by  our  in- 
formant^ "  everything  in  the  drawing-room  was  of 
the  most  orthodox  drab;   but  the  rug  had  cost 
twenty  pounds." — ^P.  156.     In  the  case  of  a  newly- 
married  couple,  where  the  bride  was  seventy-two 
and  her  mate  sixty-eight,  '*  the  cap  of  the  blooming 
lady  was  made  of  India  muslin  at  a  guinea  a  yard ;. 
her  gown  and  petticoat  of  the  richest  and  softest 
French  silk;"   while  the  old  gentleman  rejoiced 
^'in  grey  silk  stockings,  gold  knee-buckles,  and 
cambric  cravat." — P.  209.     Who,  after  this,  will 
say  that  the  broad-brims  are  any  better  than  their 
neighbours  in  the  article  of  dress  ?     But  the  cut — 
the  cut — is  there  nothing  in  the  cut?  will  the 
Society  ask  us  in  triumph.     Nothing,  replies  tho 
mentor,  and  let  her  be  heard  on  this  very  point 
*'  It  is  a  pleasure,  not  a  cross,  to  them  to  wear  the 
garb,  and  use  the  language,  and  live  isolated  from 
even  Christian  communion  with  their  fello\^*8 ;  aud 
it  is  a  pleasure,  not  a  cross,  to  tyrannise  as  the 
leaders  do  over  the  mass  by  enforcing  on  them 
those  burdens  which  few,  comparatively,  have 
sufficient  energy  of  mind  to  reject" — ^P.  219. 

PETTICOAT  GOVBRNMBMT 

prevails  greatly  amongst  the  Friends.     At  tho 
first  meeting  attended  by  the  autiioress  there  were 
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five  female  ministers  and  only  one  lord  of  the 
creation  who  opened  his  mouth,  and  although  this 
proportion  would  give  us  a  monstrous  regiment  of 
women,  it  is  as  dust  in  the  balance  compared  with 
the  general  average,  which  we  arc  informed  gives 
a  result  of  twenty  lady-preachers  to  one  gentleman- 
preacher.  With  every  desire  to  be  gallant  to  the 
sex,  and  standing  duly  in  fear  of  the  wife  of  our 
own  bosom,  we  greatly  fear  that  the  homilies  of 
the  Friends  must  often  be  weak  to  the  extreme  of 
mere  twaddle.  The  answer  to  this  we  can  readily 
anticipate  ;  but  without  entering  on  the  confines 
of  theological  discussion,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  utterance  to  our  conviction  that  many  of 
the  babblings  cited  in  this  volume  can  have 
originated  in  no  higher  source  than  the  conceited 
brains  of  the  speakers.  Take  one  instance  from 
many;  a  minister  condemns  her  sister  (by  tlie 
flesh)  for  collecting  spars,  shells,  and  corals,  and 
thus  declaims  on  this  deadly  sin :  "  Oh,  it  was  a 
specious  device  of  the  Arch-enemy  I  First  they  are 
looked  at  and  admired,  then  they  are  bought,  and 
the  eye  gratified  with  their  shining  colours.  And 
Satan  won* t  stop  there.  Oh,  no !  then  they  are 
put  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  the  attention  is 
distracted  from  its  holy  meditations;  then  the 
Enemy  triumphs,  and  the  soul  is  lost,  lost  for 
ever !" — P.  82.  A  second  sister  orator  declared, 
on  another  occasion,  that  sweets  after  dinner  were 
a  great  need-not,  and  should  be  abstained  from  at 
such  a  solemn  time  (yearly  meeting) ;  wine,  too, 
should  be  abandoned.  She  then  sat  down,  and  in 
about  two  minutes  rose  again,  and  said,  "  I  feel 
easier  to  add  that  cakes  at  tea  are  a  superfluity 
which  Friends  would  do  well  to  avoid." — P.  148. 
What  effects  attend  these  exhortations  to  absti- 
nence may  be  judged  from  the  following  account 
of  private  parties :  "  Friends  allow  of  no  pas- 
times at  those  gatherings  except  eating,  drinkmg, 
and  talking.  These  are  often  indulged  in  to 
excess.  I  have  seen  the  men  reeling  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  hoard  them  boast  of  having 
got  through /o'^r^ecn  tumblers  of  punch" — P.  75. 

In  good  sooth,  male  Quakers  are  not  so  decorous 
in  other  matters  as  they  should  be ;  and  we  ques- 
tion if  any  other  Christian  society  would  tolerate 
the  habit  of  allowing  females  to  elbow  their  way 
to  their  place  of  assembly  through  a  crowd  of 
lounging  men  audibly  criticising  their  gait,  dress, 
(fee,  and  discussing  who  was  the  prettiest  sister  at 
meeting. — Pp.  153-191. 

The  brethren,  have,  however,  their  own  difii- 
culties  in  dealing  with  the  sisters,  and  make  no 
secret  of  their  views  regarding  the  female  chamber. 
One  sturdy  individual  roundly  told  his  wife  that 
"  women's  meetings  were  all  humbug ;  that  it  was 
only  for  getting  new  bonnets,  and  new  gowns,  and 
shawls,  and  good  eating,  and  talking  among  them^ 
selves  that  they  wanted  to  go  at  all;"  and  so 
Isaac  interdicted  Anne  from  the  frequent  indul- 
gence of  the  luxury. — P.  74.  Another  wife 
having  taken  it  into  her  head  to  undertake  a 
preaching  tour,  "  wherever  truth  opened  the  way," 
her  lord  naturally  remonstrated,  and  hoped  the 
Society  would  not  so  pleasure  his  spouse.  "  She 
had  a  baby  three  months'   old  and  five   small 


children;  and  how  could  the  Almighty  approve  of 
her  absence  from  them  for  two  years  ?* — the  modest 
period  during  which  this  pious  mother  in  Israel 
proposed  doing  missionary  work — ^the  Society 
held  that  the  call  was  clear,  and  the  deluded 
woman  set  out  on  her  travels. — ^P.  87.  The  inci- 
dent goes  far  to  justify  the  assertion  that  the  most 
ill-behaved  young  men  in  the  body  are  the  sons  of 
female  ministers. 

MALE    PREACmNQ 

is  sometimes  no  improvement  on  the  holdings 
forth  of  the  females.  At  Dublin,  a  venerable  old 
gentleman  thus  commenced  his  oration:  "Good 
morrow  morning,  my  fine  first-day  morning  gal- 
lery bucks ;  what  brings  you  here  to-day  ?  A 
light  heart  and  a  thin  pair  of  breeches  will  carry 
you  through,  my  brave  boys  1"  Another  gentle- 
man remarked  in  the  course  of  his  sermon,  '*  Oan 
the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his 
spots  ?  No,  my  friends,  they  cannot,  because  they 
are  both  brute  beasts,  and  they  perish  together." 

Even  good  Quaker-preaching  does  not  tell  with 
the  masses.  When  the  **  great  Elizabeth,'*  whom 
we  take  to  mean  Mrs.  Fry,  and  who  must  have 
been  a  great  minister,  when  she  addressed  the 
Irish  it  was  with  indifferent  results.  Elizabeth 
had  preached  on  four  topics  of  unquestionable 
moment,  and  here  are  the  comments : — 

First  Irishman, — She  is  a  fine  portly  woman. 
Grod  bless  her  I  I  wish  somebody  would  in- 
sense  me  into  the  meaning  of  what  she  was  trying 
to  say. 

Second  Irishman,  —  The  decent  woman  says 
she  has  her  eye  on  you,  and  that  you  are  a  big 
blackguard,  and  that  you  are  going  hot-foot  to 
hell ;  and  she  does  be  cryii^g  her  eyes  out  about 
you  and  two  or  three  other  boys  that's  going  the 
same  way. 

First  Irishman, — Oh,  then,  isn't  she  a  know- 
ledgeable creature !  But  tell  her,  Tom,  she  needn't 
be  troubling  herself  about  me,  for  Father  Kelly  is 
my  own  first  cousin ;  and  if  I  am  set  there  itself, 
isn't  he  the  boy  that  will  get  me  out  cheap? 

Third  Irishman. — Go  it,  little  one  I  But  you 
are  a  great  game  hen  for  all  you  are  so  weenshe. 
You  get  it  out  very  brave,  and  I'll  give  you  my 
blessing ;  for  you  meant  to  be  very  kind,  I  see, 
only  you  have  a  queer  way  of  showing  it. — 
P.  164. 

Our  authoress  gives  a  curious  statement  re- 
garding 

PAYMENT   OF   TITHE   IN   BRISTOL. 

She  having  settled  down  in  this  city  as  a 
married  lady,  the  tithe-collector  waited  on  her  in 
due  time.  "  Friends  annually  sum  up  the  amount 
of  all  they  have  lost  by  this  suffering,  as  they  call 
it,  and  I  was  then  under  the  idea  that  our  noble 
testimony  against  a  hireling  ministry  was  an  essen- 
tial part  of  all  true  Christianity,  and  that  our 
refusal  to  pay  the  unholy  tax  was  an  acceptable 
martyrdom  in  a  small  way."  Having,  in  accord- 
ance with  these  views,  declined  money  payment, 
the  collector  enlightened  her  on  what  might  bo 
denominated   the  truck,  system.    "Til  just  tell 
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you,"  commenced  the  functionary,  "  how  the 
Bristol  Quakers  manage,  for  I  have  gone  abont 
them  for  twenty  years  past,  and  am  always  glad  to 
accommodate  them,  and  meet  their  scruples.  The 
sum  you  must  pay  is  one  guinea ;  so  I  will  call 
here  to-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  you  just  leave  on  the  sideboard  there  some 
articles  of  plate ;  your  teapot  will  do  very  well,  or 
spoons,  or  whatever  you  like ;  then  I  come  and 
take  it  away.  You  don't  give  it,  and  so  your 
conscience  is  clear.  You  will  then  return  to 
your  meeting-people  that  your  teapot,  worth  ten 
guineas,  was  distrained  for  tithe ;  and  as  soon  after 
as  you  like  you  can  go  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  silver- 
smith, and  tell  him  how  you  lost  your  teapot,  and 
are  obliged  to  buy  a  new  one.  He  will  condole 
with  you ;  and,  after  showing  you  a  variety  of  new 
ones  to  select  from,  he  will  hand  you  your  own 
identical  article  and  say  he  can  sell  you  that 
cheap— say  one  guinea.  You  pay  your  guinea 
and  get  your  own  safe  back  again,  cleaner  and 
brighter  than  ever ;  and,  if  you  like,  you  can  pur- 
chase some  other  trifling  articles ;  for  Mr.  Jones 
is  a  very  accommodating  man."  Our  newly- 
married  friend  was  utterly  incredulous ;  and  having 
sounded  some  of  her  Quaker  acquaintances  they 
gave  a  soft  translation  of  the  plain  statement  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  Church  militant,  but  not  so 
Mr.  Jones,  whose  "lockers"  being  well-nigh  as 
capacious  as  those  of  his  nautical  namesake 
"Davy,"  imdertook  to  enter  into  the  same  ar- 
rangement with  her  as  with  other  Quakers, 
namely,  to  keep  articles  of  plate  for  a  season,  and 
then,  unlike  his  marine  prototype,  from  whose 
bourne  no  teapot  e'er  returns,  the  Bristol  Inigo 
builds  up  the  Church  by  law  established  by 
handing  it  a  guinea,  and  then,  turning  about,  he 
with  the  other  hand  returns  the  gravy-spoons 
to  their  proper  owners,  and  so  props  up  the  house 
that  Penn  built  To  crown  all,  the  Bristol  bul- 
lionist  eschews  the  example  of  the  currency  Jones, 
and  performs  the  exchange  without  commission, 
being  satisfied  with  the  custom  and  patronage  of 
the  Society.  Our  bride,  to  end  the  story,  paid 
her  guinea  direct :  and  when  called  on  to  state  the 
amount  of  her  "  sufferings  for  the  cause  of  truth," 
the  recording  official  mildly  remarked  that  the 
sum  was  small. 

ETHICS. 

The  work  contains  sundry  other  charges  incom- 
patible with  strict  rectitude.  Thus  we  find  that 
Quakeresses  yield  to  the  besetting  female  vice  of 
concealing  their  age.  An  English  Friend  invited 
the  Irish  youths  of  twenty -one  to  tea  and  exhorta- 
tion, but  there  was  great  diffi«nilty  in  making  the 
requisite  selections.  "  Susanna,  how  old  art  thou  ?'* 
"  1  am  not  going  to  tell  thee."  *'0h,  very  well  I 
but  I  can't  ask  thee  to  the  English  Friend's  great 
tea  unless  thee  tells  me ;  for  no  one  is  to  be  let 
come  who  is  over  twenty-one."  "  Oh,  well,  I'll 
come ;  I  am  nineteen  I"  **  Ah,  Susannn,  thee  is  ten 
years  more  than  tlmt !"  **  I'll  come — it  is  thi^ 
odious  bonnet  that  makes  nie  look  so  old." 
Susanna  was  not  the  worst  instance,  for  Siatcr 
liebecca,  "who  looked  sixty,"  graciously  conde- 


scended to  join  the  juvenile  party.  At  a  London 
meeting  the  prime-of-life  class  (thirty-five)  were 
invited  to  assemble ;  but  there,  again,  the  patriarchs 
mustered  strong.  As  to  keeping  their  own  poor, 
the  authoress  hints  that  seedy  friends,  when  the 
give  indications  of  coming  down  in  the  world,  ar 
expelled  from  the  Society.  At  all  events,  judging 
from  one  instance,  the  poor  who  are  actually  kept 
are  not  regaled  with  high  fare.  "Five  women 
were  in  the  Friends'  poor-house,  where  each 
had  a  room  comfortably  furnished;  they  were 
allowed  a  small  supply  of  coals  and  candles,  and 
threepence-halfpenny  a  day  to  find  themselves  in 
food.  Clothing  was  supplied  by  individual  bene- 
volence." The  mother  of  the  writer  proposed 
that  the  allowance  should  be  raised  to  sixpence ; 
and  amongst  many  of  the  caustic  remarks  which 
this  overture  excited,  one  female  Friend  observed, 
"  I  feel  called  on  to  say  to  her  who  has  thought  fit 
to  make  this  strange  proposal,  Go  thou  and  sweep 
before  thy  own  door ;  but  meddle  not  with  those 
hallowed  things  which  thou  understandest  not" 

A  very  serious  charge  is  made  (p.  88)  regarding 
the  diiicipline  of  the  Society,  the  gross  profligacy 
of  members  of  ministers*  families  being  winked  at, 
provided  the  offenders  be  rich,  and  their  delin- 
quency unkno^^^l  to  the  world.  In  more  than  one 
instance  an  offender  has  got  off  by  putting  on  a 
plainer  garb  and  a  broader  brim  than  ever,  and 
then  leaving  the  rest  to  his  mother's  advocacy,  if 
she  happened  to  be  a  preacher.  These,  however, 
are  secret  matters, and  can  only  rest  on  testimony; 
but  one  hit  is  patent  to  everybody,  and  the  charge 
preferred  below  will  not  easily  be  got  rid  of. 

QUAKER  CON6I8TBNCT. 

"  It  is  really  a  very  difficult  thing  for  a  Quaker 
to  be  consistent  with  his  own  principles ;  and  even 
the  most  rigid  are  often  found  swallowing  them 
wholesale.  For  instance,  the  vain  adorning  of  the 
person  with  dress,  jewellery,  and  gold.  He  con- 
siders it  a  sin  to  indulge  in  those  things,  and  yet 
in  his  shop  he  sells  them.  He  makes  his  money 
by  providing  for  the  sins  of  his  fellow  Christians. 
He  deems  it  a  right  thing  to  wear  a  broad  brim  to 
his  hat,  but  he  has  no  scruple  about  making  and 
selling  hats  of  a  fashionable  form  for  his  fellow- 
Christians  to  wear.  He  would  not  be  so  wicked 
as  to  dress  his  servant  up  in  livery,  with  a  gold 
band,  &c.,  but,  in  the  way  of  business,  he  will  do 
it  for  anotlier.  If  the  '  peculiarities'  are  essential 
to  the  salvation  of  a  Quaker,  are  they  not  essential 
also  for  all  Christians  ?  Can  it  be  that  Friends  sell 
and  deal  in  those  forbidden  things,  because  they 
think  '  the  people  of  the  world'  have  no  chance  of 
salvation  at  all,  and  that  therefore  it  signifies  but 
little  what  they  indulge  in,  so  that  Friends  profit 
byitr— P.  183. 

There  are  several  personal  .sketches  in  this 
volume,  two  of  which  we  must  omit  from  want  of 
space.  Onr  regret  is  the  loss,  that  the  firet  re- 
lerred  to  a  dirty  Quaker  rascal  from  America,  who 
did  not  scruple  to  eat  with  his  fingers  or  to  take 
otT  his  stockiiigs  in  a  drawing-room ;  but,  excising 
such  delectable  jwrtions  of  his  history,  there  was 
some  savage  humour  behind,  which  might  have 
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intorestcd  our  readers;  ami  wo  therefore  refer 
them  to  the  case  of  Friend  Flannel,  at  p.  99.  The 
other  sketch  refers  to  a  female  intriguer  who,  not 
having  been  asked  in  marriage,  determined,  on 
finding  for  herself  a  husband,  and  made  out  a 
list  of  tlie  most  eligible,  known  and  unknown, 
whose  income  did  not  fall  below  a  certain  amount 
Having  arranged  them  in  the  order  of  capital,  she 
informed  the  meeting  that  she  had  a  "  concern*'  to 
visit  the  Norwich  quarterly  meeting,  for  there 
dwelt  No.  1,  whose  income  was  seven  thousand 
a-year.  Him  she  lost,  as  well  as  some  others ;  but 
at  length  she  pounced  on  a  victim  who  rejoiced 
in  two  thousand  per  annum ;  and  after  living  with 
him  for  a  time,  eloped  with  her  husband's  purse 
and  the  family  coachman.  This  tragedy  has  been 
acted  in  many  Christian  communities;  and  we 
refer  to  it  simply  that  Friends  occasionally  are  no 
better  than  their  neighbours.  Passing  over,  then, 
those  two  sketches,  we  come  to 

THB   ORBAT   ELIZABETH, 

•whom  we  take  to  be  the  prison-discipline  reformer. 
The  family  of  the  authoress  had  met  the  Elarl 
group  (Elizabeth  and  her  brother  and  sister)  at  the 
Dublin  meeting;  which  assembly  having  been 
concluded,  arrangements  were  made  for  departure. 
^  Our  chaise  was  at  the  door,  trunks  were  packed 
on  it,  and  we  were  taking  an  early  dinner,  when  we 
heard  a  loud  altercation  under  the  windows.  The 
English  Friend  (John  Earl)  had  ordered  the 
horses  to  be  taken  from  our  carriage  and  put  to 
his.  He  travelled  'svith  four,  and  the  number  he 
required  was  not  to  be  had ;  so,  without  any  cere- 
mony, he  was  for  taking  ours.  One  of  the  helpers, 
who  happened  to  know  us,  objected  to  obey  the 
order;  and,  blustering  very  loudly,  declared  he 
'  would  not  stand  by  and  see  the  Englisher  lord  it 
over  the  real  gentry  that  a-way.*  We  ran  to  the 
window  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  soon  per- 
ceived how  the  case  w^as. 

"  *  Oh,*  said  my  father,  *  we  shall  have  to  remain 
in  this  wretched  place  another  night' 

'*  *  And  will  thee  tamely  yield  to  such  unheard- 
of  impertinence  7  said  my  sister.  '  Do  thee  sit 
quietly  here,  and  do  not  even  show  thyself  at  the 
window,  and  I  shall  go  down  and  manage  him.' 

"Ellen  descended,  and  presently  demanded, 
'  What  are  you  taking  the  horses  oflf  the  carriage 
for? 

"  *  'Tis  the  English  gentleman,  ma'am,'  replied 
the  helper.  *  He  says  his  sister  can't  travel  with- 
out four.  And  when  I  told  him,  first  come,  first 
served,  he  said  they  were  a  better  pair  of  horses 
than  those  you  are  putting  to  my  coach,  and  I 
must  have  them  for  wheelers.  And  more  than 
that,  he  said,  miss,  that  yees  might  stay  here  till 
to-morrow;  but  that  it  was  of  consequence  for 
him  and  his  sister  to  get  on  their  journey.' 

"  John  Earl  then  came  forward,  smiling,  though 
somewhat  ruffled  by  the  unusual  occurrence  of  any 
one  daring  to  dispute  his  orders.  *  Wilt  thou 
please  desire  this  man  to  put  those  horses  imme- 
diately to  our  coach  ?  He  has  refused  to  do  so 
without  thy  father's  orders.  Wilt  thou  give  direc- 
tions?— for  my  sister  is  already  annoved  by  this 


delay.     Our  carriage  is  heavy,  and  we  cannot  got 
on  without  four.* 

**'0h,'  she  answered,  'you  cannot  have  ours. 
But  cannot  you  give  a  few  shillings  to  one  of  these 
men,  and  he  will  go  to  the  fields  and  get  horses  in 
for  you  ?'  Then  turning  to  the  grooms, '  Be  quick, 
and  fasten  all  right  again.  How  dare  you  unhar- 
ness our  horses  for  anyone?  Be  quick,  I  say  I' 
And  quickly  indeed  that  order  was  obeyed  by  the 
grinning  men.     But  Friend  John  was  not  content. 

"  *  I  will  go  speak  to  thy  father,'  said  he.  '  I 
am  sure  he  will  not  refuse  to  accommodate  my 
sister.' 

"  She  laid  her  hand  gently  but  firmly  on  his 
arm,  and  said,  *  I  cannot  allow  thee  to  disturb  my 
father  now.  He  is  at  his  dinner.  Those  horses 
are  mine.    Thou  canst  not  have  them.' 

"  *  But  I  must !'  said  he.  *  I  have  no  alternative ; 
for  we  cannot  get  on  without  them.' 

"She  turned  to  the  grooms,  'Do  not  let  my 
carriage  be  disturbed  again !'  and  to  Friend  John 
she  addressed  an  invitation  to  call  and  dine  with 
them  the  first  time  he  was  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  glided  off  without '  pausing  for  a  reply.' "  Sub- 
sequently, one  of  the  wicked  grooms  volunteered  to 
abstract  the  two  horses  from  Friend  John's  con- 
veyance, and  attach  them  to  the  vehicle  of  the 
valiant  Ellen,  so  that  the  modest  gentleman  who 
desiderated  four  steeds  would  have  been  left  with 
nothing  but  a  bare  pole ;  but  his  generous  rival 
disdained  such  a  triumph. 

Some  time  after,  Friend  John  and  his  train 
visited  a  bachelor  uncle  of  the  authoress,  and  her 
mother  "  went  over  all  the  house,  to  see  that  the 
accommodation  was  suitable.  Beds  of  the  softest 
down,  and  sheets  of  the  finest  Irish  linen,  (&c., 
were  prepared  for  the  strangers,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  saw 
my  uncle  hastening  up  our  lawn ;  and  knowing, 
from  his  manner,  that  something  had  occurred  to 
ruffle  him,  my  mother  went  to  meet  him. 

:' '  Oh,'  said  he,  '  what  shall  I  do?  After  all,  I 
have  not  got  things  right  for  the  Friends,  and  I 
am  come  to  thee  to  help  me.  They  cannot  drink 
anything  but  London  porter,  and  Elizabeth  has 
called  for  calfs-foot  jelly.  I  sent  to  all  the  con- 
fectioners' shops,  but  there  was  none  to  be  had ; 
and  Debby  is  kept  running  about  waiting  on  them, 
so  that  she  could  not  make  it ;  and,  beside  that,  \ 
the  butchers  have  not  got  any  calves*  feet.  Friend 
John  says  he  is  quite  distressed  on  account  of  his 
sister,  as  she  requires  those  things ;  and  that  they 
quite  expected  to  have  them  at  my  house,  which 
makes  the  disappointment  greater  to  them  now.' 

"  A  supply  of  pigs*  feet  having  been  obtained, 
my  mother  sat  up  all  night,  and  converted  them 
into  jelly;  and,  next  morning,  the  'great  Eliza- 
beth' partook  of  the  gelatine,  without  knowing  of 
the  innocent  deception." 

Next  day,  the  Friends  were  to  dine  "at  our 
house.  Scarcely  had  the  clock  struck  three  when 
Friend  John  said  to  my  mother,  •  Three,  I  think, 
is  the  hour  for  dinner.  Shall  I  ring  the  bell  ? ' 
*  Oh,  no,*  she  replied,  '  some  of  our  friends  have  not 
yet  arrived.  He  sat  down  for  about  two  minutes, 
and  then  began  again :  *  My  sister  will,  I  fear,  be 
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annoyed ;  she  quite  expected  dinner  would  be  ready 
at  three  o'clock.    "We  English  Friends  are  accus- 
tomed to  be  punctual  to  time.'     '  Dinner  is  quite 
ready  to  be  served/  said  my  mother, '  but  we  must 
wait  a  few  minutes  for  the  guests  we  have  invited 
to  meet  you.*  *  Probably  they  will  arrive/  he  said, 
'  while  dinner  is  being  placed  on  the  table.    With 
thy  permission,  I  will  ring  for  it*     And  he  arose, 
and  walked  across  the  room  and  rang  the  bell. 
The  butler  entered.     *  Let  dinner  be  served/  he 
called  out.     The  man  looked  amazed,  but  with- 
drew.   I  went  down  stairs  to  tell  my  sister  how 
the  matter  stood.      She  countermanded  the  order, 
and,  fearing  that  the  Friends  were  hungry  and 
Bufifering,  called  one  of  the '  twain  young  men/  and 
told  him  to  hand  them  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit 
to  enable  them  to  fast  about  ten  minutes  longer. 
'Ah,'  said  he,  '  there  is  not  the  slightest  occasion ; 
as  soon  as  ever  the  meeting  was  over  (it  was  over 
at  twelve  o'clock)  they  went  home  and  called  for 
beefsteak  and  porter ;  they  all  three  eat  heartily 
of  that,  and  jelly  besides/    Whilst  we  were  speak- 
ing. Friend  John  himself  joined  \is  in  the  dining- 
room.    * Keally,'  said  he,  'I  am  annoyed.    This 
want  of  punctuality  is  very  trying.     My  sister's 
convenience  is  sadly  disregarded.'  ^    The  missing 
Friends  hove  in  sight,  dinner  was  served,  then 
came  three  domestic  sermons,  then  dessert,  and 
then  the  "  lay/'  which  last  luxury  requires  expla- 
nation.  The  "  lay"  means  the  siesta  of  other  Chris- 
tians; but  instead  of  being  indulged  in  to  relieve 
the  pressure  of  table  indulgences,  the  Quakers  in- 
voke its  aid  "  to  obviate  any  tendency  to  drowsi- 
ness in  the  evening  meeting."    Names  do  not  alter 
causes  or  effects;  and  if  Friends  dined  temperately 
and  preached  vigorously  there  would  be  no  fear  of 
drowsiness — at  all  events,  nobody  ever  heard  of 
John  Howard,  John  Wesley,  or  other  spare  diet- 
arians  sleeping  in  church.   But  to  our  story.     The 
ladies  having  adjourned  to  bed-rooms,  Friend  John 
demanded  similar  accommodation,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  nightcap  and  a  shawl  to  throw  over  his 
shoulders ;  but  ere  he  composed  himself  to  sleep 
he  gave  orders  that  tea  and  coffee  should  be  ready 
for  his  sister  at  half-past  five  o'clock.     At  tea  "  a 
plate  of  bread  and  butter,  cut,   as  "^e  thought, 
thin,   being  handed  to  the  little   Elizabeth,   she 
helped  herself   rather  superciliously,    and    then 
remarked,  '  Ah !  this  may  pass  with  me,  but  cer- 
tainly it  will  not  with  my  sister.' "     One  of  the 
young  people  took  the  loaf  to  cut  some  thinner 
slices  for  the  important  lady,  and  whilst  doing  so. 
Friend  John,  leaning  forward,  said,   "  Dost  thou 
not  feel  it  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  cut  bread 
for  my  sister  ?" 

FRIEND  JOHN  DINING  WITH  "  MY  UNCLE." 

Our  worthy  "  uncle"  of  calve's-foot  jelly  notoriety 
had  every  delicacy  for  the  English  Friends.  There 
was  "  fish,  soup,  meat,  boiled  turkey,  roast  veal/' 
and  sides  and  centre  groaning  with  luxuries ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  there  was  no  pleasing  fViend 
John.  "  On  the  covers  being  removed,  he  turned 
round  to  my  uncle :  '  I  do  wish  thou  hadst  told 
me  what  was  to  be  for  dinner ;  my  sister  always 
likes  turkey  to  be  roast  and  veal  boiled.     This  is 


really  very  unfortunate.'  His  sister,  who  always 
looked  greatly  pleased  when  his  care  for  her  com- 
forts was  openly  shown,  said,  '  Yes,  and  it  might 
BO  easily  have  been  done  right ;  however,  I  have 
no  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  manage."  After  dinner 
Elizabeth  sent  for  the  sisters,  and  favoured  them 
with  a  sermon.  She  told  them  that  she  had  fre* 
quented  balls,  and  theatres,  and  concerts ; ''  she  had 
drained  the  cup  of  earthly  pleasure,  and  could 
assure  us  it  was  all  delusive ;  and  that  having  been 
enabled  to  take  up  her  cross  and  to  surrender  to 
the  requirings  of  the  inward  monitor,  she  had  found 
peace.  She  had  thought  it  well  to  tell  us  of  these 
things,  for  why  should  we  wander  on  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blessings  of  this  life,  with  which  she 
observed  we  were  surrounded,  and  not  be  told 
they  were  fallacious  ?  She  told  us  of  her  brother's 
devotion  to  her,  of  her  brother-in-law's  consequence 
as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  a  good  deal  about  the 
wealth  of  her  family,  of  the  happiness  she  felt  in 
her  own  mind  because  of  her  Quakerism,  and  of 
her  devotedness  to  the  service  of  the  Lord."  We 
marvel  that  Ellen,  who  proved  such  a  match  for 
John  in  the  equestrian  controversy,  did  not  turn 
the  tables  on  the  "  great  Elizabeth,"  and  in  turn 
give  her  a  round  homily  on  gormandising,  selfish- 
ness, and  vain-glory.  But  to  conclude  the  histo- 
rical account  of  the  visit  to  "  my  uncle :"  **  When 
first  shown  to  their  rooms  the  night  they  arrived, 
they  felt  their  beds  as  if  at  a  doubtful  inn,  asking, 
*  Were  the  sheets  clean  ? '  [horrid,  this,  after  my 
mother  had  provided  beds  of  the  softest  down, 
and  sheets  of  the  finest  Irish  linen]  and  desired  to 
be  shown  what  other  rooms  were  in  the  house, 
that  they  might  choose  which  they  would  prefer. 
One  of  the  ladies  selected  my  uncle's  own  room 
for  herself,  and  ordered  her  trunks  to  be  removed 
into  it"  At  "  my  aunt's"  they  behaved  no  better ; 
one  day  they  kept  dinner  waiting  after  it  had 
been  placed  on  the  table  for  more  than  an  hour, 
whilst  they  sent  a  man  on  horseback  to  the  town 
to  purchase  eau  de  Cologne  in  which  to  bathe  their 
faces  after  a  few  hours*  drive." 

Having  seen  so  much  of  this  party  abroad,  we 
shall  now  look  in  upon 

FRIEND  JOHN  AND  HIS  SISTERS  AT  HOME. 

The  authoress  and  her  family  visited  the  London 
meeting,  and,  in  common  with  hundreds  of  brother 
and  sister  Quakers,  were  asked  to  dine  with  the 
"  great  Elizabeth/'  who,  like  other  metropolitans, 
kept  open  house  on  the  august  occasion.  The 
family  (Ellen,  no  doubt,  being  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mischief)  thought  that,  as  Friend  John  and 
train  had  lived  at  rack  and  manger  with  uncle, 
aunt,  and  themselves,  they  ought  to  be  honoured 
with  a  special  note,  and  accordingly  they  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  calls  of  one  Hannah  Smith,  who 
stalked  abroad  as  inviter-general.  The  note  came ; 
to  dinner  they  went  Eighty-two  guests  were 
present,  and  some  could  not  get  seats.  The  "  great 
Elizabeth"  entered  five  minutes  before  dinner  was 
announced,  leaning  on  her  brother's  arm;  and, 
without  deigning  to  recognise  a  single  soul,  swept 
up  to  the  uppermost  sofa,  which  was  vacated  in 
a  twinkling,  and  there   depositing  her   person. 
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proceeded  to  adjust  her  silks,  her  cushions,  and 
her  footstool;  and  then,  like  a  sultana,  conde- 
scended to  nod  afar  off  to  favoured  guests,  and 
even  invited  some  to  approach  her  imperial  pre- 
sence, "oiu:  family"  enjoying  the  latter  inesti- 
mable privilege-  At  dinner  they  were  not  so 
favoured,  having  in  the  general  scramble  been 
left  without  seats,  and  remained  amongst  the 
"  upright*'  till  a  gentleman  forcibly  ejected  three 
male  Quakers  in  order  to  make  room  for  them. 
"The  fare  at  our  table  was  only  middling  in 
quality  and  very  scanty  in  quantity ;  half  a  salmon 
at  the  head,  and  a  roast  leg  of  lamb  at  the  foot,  a 
small  dish  of  potatoes,  and  a  large  silver  basket  of 
cut  stale  bread,  was  all  provided  for  twenty-five 
people."  And  yet  Elizabeth's  daughters  proposed 
the  customary  **  lay"  after  dinner,  from  which  we 
infer  that  they  must  have  had  some  clandestine 
intercourse  with  the  larder.  Three  to  four  dozen 
ladies  indulged  themselves  in  this  delectable  pas- 
time. On  the  way  to  meeting,  the  younger 
Quakers  having  found  that  Elizabeth's  dinner  pro- 
fited not,  they  adjourned  to  a  pastrycook's  and 
regaled  themselves  sumptuously.  Elizabeth  after- 
wards asked  the  family  to  dine  at  her  country- 
house,  but  they  declined,  and  missed  a  gorgeous 
entertainment;  for  this  being  a  worldly  dinner, 
"  my  aunt,"  who  had  the  instinct  to  attend,  de- 
clared that  "  they  were  well  served,  with  abim- 
dance  of  plate,  glass,  <fec.,  and  half-a-dozen  livery 
servants  to  attend,  and  that  very  few  of  the  g-uests 
were  Friends ;  there  were  Members  of  Parliament, 
a  baronet,  and  two  honourables;  and  the  portly 
mistress  became  the  graceful,  entertaining,  cour- 
teous, lady -like  hostess." 
We  now  come  to 

eBORGE  IV.  AHONQ  THE  FEMALE  FRIENDS. 

We  have  often  heard  this  story,  but  till  now 
regarded  it  as  a  myth.  Our  authoress,  however, 
informs  us  that  when  at  the  London  meeting  she 
was  **  shown  the  very  seat  on  which  he  had  placed 
himself  when,  disguised  as  a  woman  Friend,  he 
made  his  way  into  the  secret  conclave.  His  dress 
was  all  right ;  a  grey  silk  gown,  a  brown  cloth 
shawl,  a  little  white  silk  handkerchief,  with  hemmed 
edge,  round  his  neck,  and  a  very  well  poked 
Friend's  bonnet,  with  the  neatly  crimped  border 
of  his  clear  muslin  cap  tied  under  the  chin,  com- 
pleted the  disguise  in  which  he  might  have 
escaped  detection  very  well,  were  it  not  for  the 
tell-tale  boots  and  the  unfeminine  position  in  which 


the  arms  and  legs  bestowed  themselves.  The 
young  woman  who  sat  behind  him  saw  the  heel 
protruding  from  its  silken  robe,  slipped  quietly  out 
of  meeting,  and  gave  the  alarm.  Two  men  Friends 
were  speedily  summoned,  and  the  royal  intruder 
felt  himself  gently  tapped  on  the  shoulder  and 
requested  to  walk  into  another  room.  He  made 
no  resistance,  but  quietly  went  away ;  and  receiv- 
ing the  usual  notice,  that  the  rules  of  the  Society 
would  not  allow  any  but  members  to  be  present^ 
he  retired,  and,'calling  a  hackney-coach,  drove  off^ 
perhaps  flattering  himself  that  his  incognito  had 
not  been  penetrated ;  for  although  tlie  countenance 
of  the  Prmce  Regent  had  been  instantly  recognised, 
still  nothing  was  said  to  intimate  that  it  had  been 
so.  Besolute  that  none  but  the  initiated  should  be 
present,  they  were  yet  careful  to  treat  with  courtesy 
their  most  unexpected  visitant,  and  even  deferen- 
tially to  respect  his  assumed  character." — P.  210. 
We  have  done  with  "  Quakerism,"  our  convic- 
tion being  that  "  the  heart  will  flutter  and  throb 
as  wildly  under  the  neat  folds  of  a  Quaker 
costume  as  beneath  gauze  and  lace;"  in  other 
words,  that  if,  in  accordance  with  this  book,  the 
w^hole  truth  were  known,  Quakerism  has  failed  in 
producing  that  consistent,  thorough-going,  and 
intelligent  simplicity  of  character  which  its  sym- 
bolical testify ings  would  have  us  to  believe  have 
been  realised.  The  Friends  are  great  reformers : 
they  are  praiseworthily  in  the  van  in  all  move- 
ments connected  wim  finance,  slavery,  cheap 
government,  free-trade,  (fee. ;  does  it  never  occur 
to  them  that,  as  our  fathers'  wisdom  has  often  been 
foolishness,  so  equally  may  some  of  their  progeni- 
tors' notions  have  been  founded  on  delusion  ?  The 
charge  is  now  made,  and  not  by  this  work  alone ; 
it  is,  therefore,  worth  their  pains  to  meet  it  steadily 
in  the  face.  It  can  do  no  harm,  and  mayhap  some 
good,  were  they  to  be  less  exoteric  and  more 
esoteric,  cultivate  the  subjective  rather  than  the 
objective ;  or,  in  plain  words,  look  at-horao  instead 
of  gazing  so  much  abroad.  If  the  contemplation 
satisfies  them  that  Quakerism  is  right,  then  is  con- 
firmation made  doubly  strong;  if  the  scrutiny 
leads  to  the  detection  of  some  rotten  timbers,  or 
even  to  something  ungainly  in  the  whole  shape  of 
the  vessel,  good  will  be  accomplished ;  and  so,  in 
either  pase,  heed  should  be  given  to  the  warning. 
If  it  be  unattended  prosel ytism  will  be  checked ;  a 
result  not  to  be  tolerated  by  any  system  that  pro- 
fesses to  teach  how  to  live  and  how  to  die. 
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Joel  Jerdan  was  a  thriving  retail  hosier,  in  a  close 
fitrcct  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  vast  metropolis.  He 
had  a  snug  little  shop,  and  a  nice,  snug  little  wife, 
together  with  an  annually  increasing  nice  little 
family ;  and  Joel  himself,  if  we  except  one  weak- 
ness, was  the  most  diligent  and  steady  little 
fellow  to  be  found  within  the  circuit  where 
the  musical  bells  of  Bow  are  heard.  Small 
in  person,  pleasing  in  exterior,  and  scrupulously 
neat  in  his  attire,  Joel  Jerdan  was  always  con- 
sidered a  peculiarly  dapper,  civil,  smart  tradesman. 
His  father  had  pursued  the  same  business  in  the 
fiame  house;  and  though  there  were  not  large 
profits  there  was  certainly  contentment,  which  Joel 
very  w'isely  judged  was  far  better.  It  did  not 
require  any  vivid  stretch  of  imagination  to  form  a 
comparison  between  the  venerable  Isaac  Walton, 
of  piscatorial  celebrity,  and  our  hosier ;  for,  like 
that  immortal  angler,  Joel  was  devoted  to  his 
calling,  and  usually  confined  to  precincts  of  no 
large  dimensions,  but  making  his  escape  when- 
ever he  could  to  enjoy  the  sole  recreation  of  his 
existence — ^that  recreation  being  the  sport  with 
%vhich  Isaac's  name  is  ever  associated. 

Joel  Jerdan  was  a  w^orthy  disciple  of  this  re- 
nowned piscator — at  least,  he  would  have  been  had 
lie  strictly  followed  that  master's  injunctions ;  but, 
if  truth  must  be  all  confessed,  the  one  weakness 
^already  alluded  to  in  our  little  hosier  consisted  of 
indulgence  beyond  the  bounds  of  strict  sobriety, 
when  any  prolonged  or  favourable  "  sport"  more 
than  usually  elated  his  spirits.  On  such  occasions, 
Patty,  his  faithful  wife,  of  course  lectured  the 
recreant  hosier  most  severely ;  while  he,  shocked 
iind  humbled,  meekly  promised  *•  never  to  do  so 
«ny  more,"  and  kept  his  word  until  betrayed  into 
temptation  again.  Being  a  water-drinker  at  home, 
from  motives  of  prudence,  not  to  say  necessity,  it 
did  not  require  much  in  the  way  of  stimulus  to 
render  poor  little  Joel  addle-headed.  Whenever 
he  could  spare  an  hour  or  two  on  the  long  summer 
evening*,  after  the  business  of  the  day  was  pretty 
well  over,  leaving  the  shop  to  Patty's  care,  away 
sallied  Joel  to  the  docks,  there  to  watch  his  Boat 
xmd  forget  his  cares,  until  night's  sombre  shadows 
earned  him  that  all  sober  citizens  were  retiring 
bedward.  It  was  only  at  rare  intervals  that  Joel 
enjoyed  a  whole  day's  fishing;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  he  could  not  absent  himself  from  pressing 
^aily  duties,  and,  in  tlie  second,  he  had  no  friend 
resident  in  the  country  within  easy  access,  to  whom 
he  could  resort  for  an  introduction  to  babbling 
streams  and  flowery  meads.  He  had  toiled  early 
And  late,  as  his  excellent  father  had  done  before 
liim ;  and  when  Patty's  brother  retired  from  official 
life  (he  was  a  nobleman's  butler),  and  became  pro- 
prietor of  a  small  public-house  about  fifty  miles 
irom  London,  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river 
much  resorted  to  by  anglers,  and  sent  a  hearty 
invitation  to  Joel  to  come  and  visit  him,  what 
words  may  paint  the  bright  anticipations  of  the 


exulting  hosier  ?  He  had  not  been  well  of  late — 
needed  summer  holidays ;  and,  in  short,  Joel  could 
not  resist  the  tempting  offer. 

Patty  urged  her  husband,  with  affectionate 
solicitude,  to  *'  keep  watch"  over  himself;  bat  she 
loved  him  too  well,  and  was  too  unselfish,  to  object 
to  his  accepting  her  brother's  hospitality.  **  Make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines,  my  dear,"  she  said ;  "  you 
may  never  have  such  another  opportunity.  Busi- 
ness is  slack  just  now — ^besides,  baby  is  weaned, 
and  I  can  mind  the  shop  with  Charlie ;  only — "  here 
there  was  a  private  whispered  admonition,  the 
tenor  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  Joel's 
answer,  accompanied  by^a  hearty  kiss  :  *'  I  promise 
you,  my  duckv,  that  I  will  never  taste  a  drop, 
except  when  I  get  wet  footed,  and  then  only  just 
enough  to  keep  the  cold  out" 

"All,  that  cold,  JoelT  replied  Patty,  "it's  a 
queer  thing,  that  cold  is  ! — always  trying  to  gain  a 
footing,  and'nothing  but  a  sip  of  brandy  to  keep 
it  out !"     And  the  wife  shook  her  head. 

It  was  too  much  felicity  for  Joel  Jerdan  I — ^the 
gathering  together  his  scanty  assortment  of  rods 
and  tackle — ^the  laying  out  his  hard-earned  money 
to  purchase  more — the  packing  his  portmanteau — 
the  setting  out  on  a  gay  summer  s  morning  ! 

Yet  his  dreams  fell  short  of  reality  when  Joel 
first  beheld  the  paradise  of  green  erie  wherein 
"  The  Swan"  nestled  on  the  picturesque  beauties  of 
Wood  End.  Here  he  could  fish  off  the  bank  from 
a  variegated  flower-garden,  whose  roses  hung  over 
the  broad,  deep  waters,  where  monsters  of  the  finny 
tribes  abounded.  Here  he  did  fish  off  the  emerald 
bank;  but,  alas!  the  fish  were  strangely  shy  or 
cunning.  Joel  laboured  most  assiduously;  but, 
somehow,  he  caught  nothing.  There  was  always 
something  wrong ;  either  it  was  too  hot,  or  the 
water  was  too  clear,  or  the  fish  wouldn't  take 
the  particular  bait  at  that  particular  spot,  and 
they  must  be  sought  up  or  down  stream  for  miles. 
And  so  Joel  followed  the  river's  course  patiently, 
day  by  day,  striving  most  manfully  to  ensnare  the 
wary  inhabitants  of  the  treacherous  element,  on 
whose  tranquil  bosom  wan  lilies  reposed  as  peace- 
fully as  primroses  on  the  hill-side  graves  reflected 
nigh.  ''Try  the  pools  of  Ellendeen,"  said  one; 
and  *^  Try  the  pools  of  Ellendeen,"  said  another, 
until  Joel  determined  he  ufouZd  try  these  far-famed 
still  waters,  though  it  was  a  good  way  up  stream 
to  reach  them.  However,  a  farmer  offered  to  give 
him  a  lift  in  his  cart,  and  drop  him  on  the  road  to 
market,  leaving  Joel  to  work  his  way  back  to 
Wood  End  as  might  suit  his  sport  or  inclination , 
and  well  supplied  with  refreshing  viands,  stowed 
away  in  his  basket,  slung  across  his  shoulder  sports- 
manlike with  leathern  belt,  Joel  set  forth  to  try  his 
luck  in  the  "  bottomless  pit,"  for  so  the  deepest 
pool  of  Ellendeen  was  significantly  named  by  the 
peasant-folk,  with  whom  the  domain  bounding  the 
water  was  in  ill  repute. 

Solemn  and    stately  were    the    neighbouring 
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woods,  and  a  grey  castellated  mansion  frowned 
on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  overhanging  the 
water.  It  was  uninhabited  now,  the  family  were 
extinct,  and,  of  course,  there  was  a  legend  attached. 

A  former  lord  of  Ellendeen  was  most  anxious 
for  a  son  and  heir ;  but  on  his  unhappy  lady  pre- 
senting him  with  nothing  but  daughters,  he  swore 
that  on  the  birth  of  the  next  he  would  throw  it 
into  the  pool  beside  the  wood.  He  did  so  with 
his  own  wicked  liands  more  than  once ;  and  tra- 
dition said  that  no  less  than  four  baby  daughters 
of  the  ancient  race  of  Ellendeen  were  engulfed 
in  those  deep,  dismal  waters,  which  refused  to  yield 
their  dead,  and,  in  short,  proved  to  be  **  bottom- 
less." However,  whether  it  was  that  they  were 
left  very  much  to  themselves,  or  that  the  fish  in 
Ellendeen  Pools  were  really  finer  than  elsewhere, 
report  liad  not  exaggerated  their  abundance  and 
size ;  and  Joel,  to  his  infinite  satisfaction,  managed 
to  capture  some  "  splendid  fellows,*'  according  to 
bis  own  phrase. 

It  was  a  solitary  place.  The  river  here  was 
dark  and  sleeping ;  it  was  a  fitting  scene  for  the 
enactment  of  the  baby  tragedy.  The  air  was 
sultry,  as  if  a  storm  were  brewing,  clouds  were 
louring,  and  the  heat  was  intense.  There  was 
"  no  cold"  to  keep  out,  and  Joel's  feet  were  per- 
fectly dry,  but  so  was  his  throat ;  and  Edwards, 
his  kindly  brother-in-law,  had  placed  a  flask  of 
brandy  in  the  basket,  saying  he  might  like  "a 
little  in  water  by-and-bye."  Joel  was  very  thirsty, 
and  he  drank  a  vast  deal  of  water  out  of  a  horn 
cup,  pouring  in  just  enough  spirit  to  take  the 
"  chill  off,"  which,  in  his  heated  condition,  was  not 
safe  or  pleasant. 

**  I'll  not  forget  my  promise  to  my  dear  little 
Patty,"  said  Joel  to  himself,  as  he  sipped.  "  Not 
one  drop  of  brandy  alone  will  I  touch.  Ah,  bless 
me !  how  her  precious  heart  would  ache  if  she  were 
to  hear  this  tale  of  the  wicked  lord  and  those  dear 
innocents !  She'd  most  think  she  could  see  their 
pretty  upturned  faces  in  the  water.  I  wonder, 
now,  if  there's  any  truth  in  such  a  queer  story." 
And  Joel  fell  into  a  reverie  as  he  wondered ;  and, 
sitting  down  on  the  bank,  he  fell  asleep,  and 
dreamt  that  instead  of  hooking  a  fine  heavy  fish 
he  had  pulled  out  a  baby  girl !  Great  was  his 
horror,  and  he  awoke  with  a  start,  to  find  that 
darkness  was  rapidly  gathering  round  him,  while 
a  few  pattering  drops  now  and  then  betokened  the 
approach  of  a  storm,  as  the  grumbling  thunder 
faintly  died  away  in  the  distance.  One  draught  to 
fortify  himself,  and  Joel  commenced  his  homeward 
route — ^a  rather  difficult  undertaking,  seeing  that 
he  was  a  stranger,  and  obliged  to  diverge  fre- 
quently from  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  river, 
which,  however,  was  a  sure  guide,  as  it  flowed 
past  "The  Swan's"  very  door.  But  rivers  are 
stroy,  winding  things;  and  after  an  hour's  hard 
toiling  over  uneven  paths,  moving  slowly  and  care- 
fully, for  caution  was  extremely  necessary  on  the 
river's  bank,  poor  little  Joel  Jerdan  became  tho- 
roughly nervous  and  exhausted,  as  the  rain  pelted 
down  and  the  thunder  burst  over  head.  Wet 
through  in  a  trice,  he  had  recourse  to  his  brandy- 
flask.     "Even  Patty  would  recommend  it  now," 


said  he;  and  his  thoughts  reverted  to  his  snug 
little  room  behind  the  shop,  where,  beside  a  com« 
fortable  fire,  he  was  wont  to  enjoy  a  frugal  supper 
with  his  beloved  helpmate.  Now,  here  he  was, 
wandering  and  houseless,  uncertain  of  the  way,  wet 
through,  and  no  sight  or  sound  of  human  kind  to 
greet  his  longing  eyes  or  ears.  No.  He  only 
heard  the  rushing  of  waters,  the  wailing  of  winds, 
and  those  strange,  mysterious  noises  which  issue 
from  desolate  woods  by  night  It  was  enough  to 
appal  a  stouter  heart  than  Joel  Jerdan's;  no 
wonder  he  had  recourse  to  the  brandy -flask  I 

"  Catch  me  a-going  a-fishing  in  a  strange  place 
again !"  murmured  he  to  himself;  "  only  catch  me 
at  it,  that's  all !" 

An  impression  that  he  was  trespassing  on 
haunted  ground,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  his 
basket  became  heavier  and  heavier,  oppressed  Joel 
Jerdan  with  a  sensation  almost  approaching  to 
Bu£focation ;  and  he  ejaculated  aloud,  as  if  to  increase 
his  courage — ^talking  at  himself  to  himself — 
"Who  says  that  Joel  is  tipsy?  Who  dares  to 
say  so  is — is — a  reprobate.  Who  dares  to  say 
that  Joel  Jerdan  carries  a  basket  full  of  dead  babbies 
instead  of  fish  ?"  But  just  as  the  reeling  piscator 
came  to  this  portion  of  his  argument,  a  light 
appeared  but  a  short  distance  ofi^,  and,  as  he  made 
towards.it,  a  low  dull  sound,  as  of  monotonous 
knocking,  fell  on  his  ear,  notwithstanding  his  per- 
ceptions were  not  particularly  acute. 

Joel  staggered  onwards  until  he  reached  a  build- 
ing from  whence  the  sounds  appeared  to  proceed ; 
and,  creeping  slowly  towards  an  aperture,  peeped 
in  with  a  remarkably  sagacious  expression  of 
countenance,  no  doubt,  had  the  darkness  permitted 
it  to  be  visible.  What  he  beheld  there  caused  him 
to  start  backwards  so  suddenly  that,  coming  in 
contact  with  a  felled  tree,  whose  bared  trunk  was 
stretched  along  the  ground,  he  fell  violently  on 
his  face,  the  blood  spurting  from  his  nose,  and  a 
cry  escaping  at  the  same  moment  from  the  hapless 
intruder.  Joel  Jerdan  had  seen  three  spectral- 
looking  men  working  at  a  coffin,  engaged  in 
finishing  the  dismal  receptacle  with  all  their 
might,  as  if  it  was  wanted  in  a  hurry.  When  he 
recovered  from  temporary  stupor  occasioned  by  his 
fall,  the  scared  little  man  in  vain  essayed  to  speak 
or  move ;  for  his  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth,  and  his  legs  were  powerless  to  sustain  his 
own  slight  weight  Once,  indeed,  he  thickly  mut- 
terred,  "  Brandy,  more  brandy  1"  but  immediately 
sank  back  helpless  and  hopeless,  for  he  heard  a 
voice  say,  "  We'll  put  him  in  when  it  is  finished ; 
it  is  JTist  done.  We're  in  good  time,  and  it'll  be 
the  safest  place  for  the  drunken  rascal."  Poor 
Joel  Jerdan!  to  be  put  in  a  coffin  alive  at  the 
suggestion  of  one  whom  he  considered  an  evil 
spirit ! 

He  heard  another  one  say,  "  Halloo !  let's  have 
a  look  into  his  basket!  Ho,  ho,  they  are  fine 
plump  ones.  Put  them  in  with  him,  and  let  s  be 
off  at  once." 

Off^  at  once!  Where?  thought  the  terrified 
and  miserable  man — where  are  they  off  to  ?  To 
the  "  bottomless  pit"  of  Ellendeen,  said  Conscience, 
and  for  stealing  the  dread  secrets  of  the  haunted 
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pool,  in  the  shape  of  the  long  souglit-for  Ellendeen 
babies!  As  to  the  brandy  ^drinking,  thcU  was 
nothing — ghostly  beings  never  interfered  with 
fluch  terrestrial  matters  I  The  knocking  dicnon- 
dnued,  a  tramping  of  feet  was  heard,  a  bustle  as  of 
preparation,  and  Joel  felt  himself  lifted  up  and  laid 
in  what  he  felt  by  instinct  to  be — ^a  coffin !  Oh,  it 
was  most  horrible  I  and,  with  a  violent  effort,  he 
jerked  aside  the  lid  which  was  placed  lightly  over 
him,  half  raising  himself  as  he  did  so. 

"  If  he  turns  restive,''  said  an  authoritative,  stem 
voice,  "  we  must  secure  him  better,  or  he'll  be  in 
the  water  before  his  time  comes,  and  make  food  for 
the  fishes  instead  of  sport  for  Beelzebub." 

So  they  were  conveying  him  to  his  namelees 
lOA^eatyy  dead  babbies  and  all,  perhaps  mistaking 
him  for  the  wicked  defunct  Lord  of  Ellendeen 
himself  I  Oh,  as  to  his  fishing  in  the  still,  deep 
pools,  what  had  it  done  for  him  ? — whitlier  had  it 
led  him  ?  Joel  retained  sense  to  be  aware  that 
his  impotent  struggles  only  rendered  things  worse ; 
for  he  was  in  powerful  hands,  and  they  tossed  him 
about  like  a  feather.  Could  his  dear  wife  behold 
her  husband  in  a  coffin,  what  woidd  her  feelings 
be  ?  And  as  Joel  thought  of  this,  his  tears  began 
to  flow  copiously.  He  sobbed  and  wailed  like  an 
infant)  whining,  and  in  a  sickly  maudlin  tone ;  but 
it  had  a  lulling  dfect,  and  he  fell  off  into  a  sleep 
just  as  he  was  conscious  of  being  lifted  into  a  boat, 
and,  amid  gleaming  torches,  rowed  rapidly  fix>m 
land,  but  whether  "up"  or  "down"  stream  he 
could  not  tell.  But  of  course  they  are  taking 
me  to  the  "  bottomless  pit,"  and  there  they  will  cast 
me  in  with  my  unhallowed  load,  he  thought 

Could  it  be  the  brandy  that  made  Joel  Jerdan 
confound  the  fish  he  bad  caught  with  the  Ellendeen 
heiresses,  who  had  slumbered  beneath  the  wave  for 
upwards  of  a  century  ?  With  a  stifled  cry  for  par- 
don on  his  lips,  insensibility  succeeded :  and  wh^i 
Joel  awoke  next  day  at  noon,  in  his  own  cosy 
bed  at  **  The  Swan,''  with  the  sun's  bright  beams 
streaming  in  through  the  chinks  of  closely-drawn 
curtains,  he  shuddered  at  the  remembranoe  of  his 
horrible  adventure,  much  wondering  how  he  came 
tkere^  and  also  how  he  had  come  by  a  bandaged 
cheek,  from  which  the  blood  was  still  streaming, 
and  a  head  which  throbbed  to  agony  at  every 
breath  he  drew. 

"  What  a  terrific  vision  T'  he  exclaimed  feebly, 
but  aloud.  "  Demons  rowing  me  in  a  coffin  to  the 
bottomless  pool  of  Ellendeen  I  Joel  Jerdan  I  Joel 
Jerdan  I  it  is  a  warning  to  prepare  for  thy  latter 
end  I" 

"  Nay,  nay,  broths  Joel  I"  exclaimed  the  cheer- 
ful voice  of  his  brother-in-law ;  "  it  isn't  a  death* 
warning,  but  only  a  gentle  hint  not  to  attack  the 
brandy-flask  too  ottem ;  your  head  is  none  of  the 
strongest,  and  won't  beur  it  However,  be  com^ 
forted,  for  you  have  1m>iight  back  four  as  fine  fish 
as  have  been  caaght  hereabonta  for  long  and  many 
a  day,  though  both  thc^  and  yon  came  to  Wood 
End  in  ray^ker  a  Q[ueer  Bori,  it  must  be  owBed**-^ 
padced  up  in  a  coffin  together." 

"Brother  Edwards,"  murmured  Joel  solemnly, 
"they  were  not  fish;  they  wer«  the  babes  of  Ellen- 
deen  l" 


"  Poor  fellow,  so  he  is  wandering  again !  There 
must  be  another  blister  on  T'  exclaimed  Mr.  Ed- 
wards compaasionately.  And  by  the  time  ano- 
ther blister  was  put  on,  and  more  drugs  had 
been  administered,  Joel's  fever  was  so  fai  re- 
duced that  ho  was  able  to  collect  his  thoughts 
and  attempt  a  description  of  the  prodigious  scenes 
he  had  gone  through.  "  Why,  that  was  old  Mat- 
thew FUkins  and  his  two  big  sons  whom  you 
took  for  demons,"  shouted  Mr.  Edwards,  jbs  he  lis- 
tened attentively  to  Joel's  account  of  his  midnight 
adventures.  "Mat  is  a  teetotaller,  and  thinks 
nothing  of  parcelling  a  man  to  Bedsebub  if  he 
gets  drunk ;  and  between  ourselves^  brother  Joel, 
I  do  not  think  that  Matthew  is  fax  ¥m>ng,  for 
drunkenness  is  the  high-road  to  ruin  at  all  times." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  that,"  groaned  Jo^  "  But 
they  put  me  in  a  coffin,  and  rowed  me  away. 
How  do  I  come  here  ?  Oh,  I  am  a  doomed  man ! 
I  am  a  doomed  man !  I  shall  not  be  long  out  of 
my  real  coffin  I" 

"  Not  if  you  go  on  like  this,  my  brother,"  replied 
Mr.  Edwards,  impressively,  and  with  a  serious  air. 
"  You  have  received  a  severe  contusion  on  the  head, 
besides  other  injuries ;  and  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  you  be  kept  quiet,  and  discard  these 
foolish  fancies.  Old  Matthew  Filkins  is  our  only 
undertaker  hereabouts ;  his  workshop  and  wood- 
yard  are  close  to  the  river  side,  and  by  water  he 
frequently  conveys  his  dismal  but  needful  burdens. 
The  wooden  box  in  which  he  laid  you  for  safety 
was*  required  urgently  for  the  body  of  a  poor  lad 
who  died  of  infectious  fever,  and  was  laid  in  his 
mother's  hovel  midst  living  brodiers  and  sisters. 
Mat  is  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  he  did  that  for  the 
poor  widow  which  he  would  have  scrupled  to  do 
i<x  a  rich  one ;  though  night  or  day  on  the  river 
is  all  the  same  to  him,  for  he  could  guide  a  boat 
Uindfold :  man  and  boy,  for  seventy  years,  Mat« 
thew  Filkins  has  journeyed  on  that  highway.  He 
thought  that  he  was  doing  best  by  you ;  he  found, 
by  a  letter  in  your  coat  pockety  that  you  came  from 
'  The  Swan,'  Wood  End,  and,  as  he  dropped  doTin 
stream  past  our  door,  he  deposited  youy  Ix'other 
Joel,  on  the  threshold  where  we  found  you,  in  a 
sad  state  indeed.  I  believe  old  Mat  considered 
his  dismal  box  tainted  from  having  had  one  in 
your  state  in  it,  far  more  eo  than  when  it  con- 
tained the  remains  of  the  poor  hoy  for  whom  it 
was  destined." 

"And  so  it  was,  so  it  was,  broker  Edwards," 
cQcclaimed  the  penitent  and  humbled  Joel ;  "  and 
before  I  am  put  in  a  coffin  again,  I  deserve  to  be 
buried  alive  if  I  am  not  a  reformed  man.  When 
I  get  dmnk  again^  may  I  be  hurled  iaio  the 
po^  of  Ellendeen,  along  with  the  littlfl  nriases  <i 
respected  memory.  But  I  say,  brother,  we  must 
keep  this  mishap  a  secret  from  Patty,  for  die 
would  be  hard  of  belief  as  to  it's  being  a  reality,  as 
you  say  it  is ;  she  would  stk^  to  the  wwning^  «id 
make  sure  I  was  a  doomed  man." 

Very  grateful  and  pleased  was  Patty,  as  time 
progressed  and  temptations  multiplied,  to  find  that 
her  dear  huaband  was  proof  against  the  ctronge^ 
Never  was  he  known  to  be  in  the  leut  degree 
after  his  return  from  the  meuMmblfi 
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expedition  to  Wood  End ;  and,  not  even  to  keep 
the  "  cold  out,'*  would  he  sip  a  drop  of  "  fire- 
water "  undiluted.  The  "  warning  "  had  not  been 
m  vain ;  and  a  long  while  after  the  events  recorded 
had  taken  place,  when  Patty  was  made  acquainted 
with  them  by  her  loving  husband,  who  detested 
all  concealments  from  the  partner  of  his  cares,  she 
exclaimed  in  pitying  tones,  "  It  was  very  natural, 
my  dear,  that  your  thoughts  should  run  on  the 
terrible  story  about  those  precious  babies,  you  that 
have  little  ones  of  your  O'wn.   For  my  part,  nothing 


in  the  wide  world  would  tempt  me  to  go  a-fishing 
in  those  deep  dark  pools  of  Ellende6n ;  I  should 
expect,  every  time  I  pulled  up  a  heavy  weight,  to 
see  a  dear  baby  instead  of  a  nsh  P' 

"But  my  dear,**  deprecatingly  returned  Joel, 
"  even  if  the  tale  be  true,  it  happened  a  century 
back,  you  know  " 

"  Ah,  Jo,  Jo  r*  cried  Patty,  with  a  sly  smile,  "  if 
I  had  a  brandy-flask  in  my  basket,  perhaps  I 
might  forget  that  important  fact.** 

0.  A.  M.  W. 


A    DISCOURSE    ON    SUNDAY. 


BY  MR.   BISHOP   ORTM. 


Miss  Marttneau,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  all  other 
Gogs  and  Magogs  intellectually  drunk  notwith- 
standing, spite  of  those  sciences  which  resolve 
nature  and  our  poor  souls  into  mere  conjuring  and 
arithmetic,  one  heresy,  at  least,  I  must  stand  by. 
This  regards  Sunday,  and  takes  the  form  of  a  belief 
that  it  is  intrinsically  a  divine  day ;  that,  unlike 
others,  it  has  a  kind  of  calm,  wise  beauty,  a  sweet- 
ness and  a  dignity  draped  about  it  like  a  robe, 
which  really  casts  a  cool  shadow  over  the  world 
after  its  six  weltering  work-a-days,  and  the  hem  of 
whi9h  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  touch.  My  worthy 
guide,  philosopher  and  Mend,  thick-skinned  of 
Boul,  I  comprehend  it  all.  The  sun,  as  you  say,  roll- 
ing supremely  through  the  seasons,  can  have  no 
special  regard  for  that  dav,  to  make  it  more  beau- 
tiful than  others ;  that  the  influences  of  religious 
feeling,  or  fanatical  delusion,  if  thafs  what  it  is 
called  in  your  dictionary  of  terms,  may  exalt  the 
Sunday  into  a  beauty  it  was  not  bom  to,  is  unde- 
niable; as  is  also  that  other  argument  of  yours 
which  assigns  the  difference  to  the  absence  of  the 
noise  of  carriages  and  importunate  vendors,  and 
the  presence  of  the  well-dressed  church-going 
people.  But  the  heresy  remains,  nevertheless; 
argument-proof — ^fire-proof,  were  it  to  come  to 
that :  I  still  believe  tnat  Sunday  is  imbued  with 
qualities  supreme  and  benign.  Nay,  even  you, 
my  philosophic  friend,  smiling  therewith  the  calm, 
cold  smile  of  the  gods,  if  you  could  only  remove 
those  conventional  spectacles  from  vour  mind's 
eye,  bewildered,  all  but  extinguished  oy  the  glare 
of  rationalism,  might  yet  catch  a  glimmer  of  truth 
in  this  superstition;  as,  for  instance,  when  that 
reckless  two-year-old  of  yours  comes  tumbling  into 
vour  bed-room,  with  his  impracticable  head  of 
hair,  at  five  o'clock  some  calm  morning,  climbs  the 
coverlet,  and,  applying  himself  to  your  night-cap, 
wakes  yon  to  ask  if  this  is  not  Sunday.  Taking 
no  more  account  of  the  hours  than  did  that  unfor- 
tunate kitten  he  drowned  in  the  pail  lately,  he  can 
recognise  the  sweet  breath  of  me  Sabbath  as  it 
<x>me8  through  the  open  window,  even  as,  in  the 
isa%  he  could  recognise  his  own  mother's  kiss 
amongst  the  kisses  of  twenty  other  mothers,  as 


pretty  and  as  fond.  You  will  not  suppose  that 
religious  fanaticism,  or  even  the  possibility  of  it, 
can  have  any  existence  in  him,  though  I  will  not 
say  but  that  stories  of  little  angels — ^like  himself, 
as  he  understands,  only  with  wings,  and  never 
drowning  kittens  or  balancing  themselves  on  the 
edges  of  water-butts — ^the  chorister-boys  he  sees  in 
church,  the  organ  he  hears  there,  and  the  evening 
"  Our  Father,"  may  already  brood  religiously  in 
his  mind.  No.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  percep- 
tion of  a  real,  perceptible  beauty  in  the  day — a 
sense  naturally  shared  in  by  a  thousand  other  little 
ones,  as  our  parental  gentle-readers  knoW,  and 
which  has  been  preached  in  like  manner  as  many 
times. 

My  friend  of  hard  and  heavy  brain,  neither  you 
nor  I  are  going  to  believe  m  that  amount  of 
angelicism  and  angelic  wisdom  which  it  is  the 
popular  sentiment^ity  to  impute  to  childhood, 
nor  that,  because  we  are  grown  out  of  the  conco- 
mitant pinafores  of  that  blessed  time  when  we 
used  to  sit  before  the  fire  on  our  own  particular 
stools  and  draw  sage  inferences  by  the  hour,  we 
are  therefore  alien  and  utterly  outcast  from  all  that 
is  simply  wise.  It  is  nevertheless  certain  that  out 
of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  truest  wisdom 
often  flows — ^little  drops  that  go  far  on  grateful 
soil ;  and  these  we  can  very  well  afford  to  profit 
by  without  questioning  their  source,  even  as,  some 
summer  day  since,  we  two  kneeled  to  drink  at  a 
shy  forest-spring  and  were  refreshed,  being  yet 
regardless  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  it  And 
as  we  know  how  miraculously  that  little  spring 
bubbled  up,  pure  and  nndefiled,  from  the  very 
depths  of  the  earth,  for  aU  its  weakness,  may  it  not 

as  weU  be  that  from  the  heights  of Alas  I 

my  philosophic  friend  is  deep  in  the  proof-sheets 
of  his  fordicoming  tract  ^On  that  Phantasmal 
Plausibility,  the  Soul :"  in  which,  unhappy  reader  I 
he  is  going  to  demonstrate  that  your  sweet-songed 
linnet  is  not  a  caged  bird  at  all ;  but  only  a  selfish 
imagination  of  the  cage  itself. 

But  Sunday  is  the  theme,  or  rather  the  spirit 
of  Sunday,  specially  loved  of  England  and  loving 
it:  saving  it,  a  money-getting  and  prosperity- 
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coveting  nation  (as  it  sbould  be)  from  utter  nn- 
thankfulness  for  all  it  has  got  and  all  it  is  getting 
— the  salt  that,  mainly,  keeps  it  Bweet  But  what 
language  short  of  poetry  shall  describe  that  Spirit, 
or  tell  in  what  shape  it  comes  with  the  dawn,  mul- 
tiplying ilself  to  all  with  the  light;  how,  being 
but  a  moment  awake,  it  substitutes  a  gentle  change- 
ling for  the  carking  thought  which,  having  had 
daily  birth  for  a  week  of  working-days,  assumed 
to  be  born  again;  or  at  any  rate  despatches  it 
about  its  business  till  to-morrow  ?  What  words 
shall  story  its  mornings,  the  dawn  seeming  to 
linger  long  into  the  day,  or  its  evenings,  the  soothing 
dusk  filching  from  the  night,  and  both  so  solemnly 
quiet  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  "Our 
Father'  still  resting  upon  the  sabbath-day,  and 
hallowing  it.  Or  how  it  influences  all  things  to 
beauty,  so  that  the  air  seems  clearer  and  more  free, 
that  die  trees  seem  to  rustle  their  leaves  in  reve- 
rential whispers,  that  wild  birds  really  appear  to 
have  Sunday  feathers  on,  and  to  be  no  longer 
mere  song-birds,  bnt  psalm  or  anthem-birds  ?  I 
may  be  prejudiced,  but  I  don't  believe  tliat  larks, 
for  instance,  rise  so  early  or  so  high,  or  warble  so 
well,  any  day  as  on  Sunday.  I  have  made  some 
observations  on  the  subject,  and  that's  my  convic- 
tion. Sing !  Why  I  heard  one,  only  last  Sunday, 
at  Highgate,  singing  in  a  manner  diat  convinced 
me  he  wanted  to  burst  his  heaving  throat,  and 
Eacrifice  himself  to  the  beauty  of  the  morning: 
and,  knowingly  and  aforethought,  he  might  have 
sacrificed  himself  to  things  less  worthy,  if  he  had 
followed  tlie  example  of  some  among  us.  And  if 
this  lark  did  succeed  in  his  intention,  and  he  soon 
aller  dropped  like  a  stone  from  a  little  blue  chasm 
in  the  clouds,  who  knows  but  that  the  little  devotee 
is  warbling  now,  a  bird  of  paradise  ? 

And  not  only  does  this  Spirit  I  presume  on  make 
such  beauty  more  beautiful,  reserving,  like  a  poor 
careful  mother.  Nature's  best  bib  and  tucker  for 
her  Sunday  wear,  but  how  it  divests  the  meaner 
things  of  life  of  their  dreariness,  burnishing  up  our 
makeshifts,  and,  for  the  time,  setting  those  of  us 
who  are  poor  upon  better  terms  with  Poverty ! 
Now  I  am  one  of  these,  and  I  can't  say  I  am  very 
sorry  for  it — it's  worth  a  man's  wliile  to  be  poor 
(born  poor)  for  many  reasons;  and  my  holiday 
coat,  which  has  served  in  that  capacity  since  the 
latter  part  of  1849,  is  an  exemplification  of  my 
meaning.  No  one  can  say  that  that  garment  is 
the  same  on  Sunday  as  on  Monday.  On  each 
recurrence  of  the  latter  day  I  brush  and  fold  it 
with  a  painful  melancholy.  The  uncharitable 
light  reveals  to  me  stains  and  threadbare  places  in 
all  their  enormity,  and  I  am  oppressed  with  the 
conviction  of  its  unequivocal  shabbiness.  On  Sun- 
day it  is  a  different  thing.  I  scan  it  with  a  yearn- 
ing suspicion,  like  one  who  fears  the  guilt  of  a  dear 
f liend  but  hopes  against  fear ;  and,  after  all,  the 
bare  places  are  not  so  very  bare,  nor  the  stains  so 
very  perceptible — nay,  there  is  something  of  its 
pristine  gloss,  the  smile  of  its  youth,  upon  it ;  and 
I  wear  it  all  day  with  the  satisfaction  and  care 
that,  in  after-life,  a  matron  rustles  in  her  bridal- 
dress.  My  gloves,  too :  what  a  halo  of  graceful 
carelessness  encircles  those  holes  in  the  thumbs  I 


Nor  does  the  beneficence  of  the  SabbaUi-spiritend 
here,  though  tliis,  which  many  will  recognise  to  be 
no  singular  illusion,  is  enough  to  be  thankful  for, 
and  to  excuse  one's  faith  in  positive  benign  influ- 
ences in  the  d^y.  But  when  friendship,  and  love, 
and  gratitude  grow  threadbare,  and  fit  only  to  be 
cast  ofi^  as  mockery,  and  we  are  left  to  shiver  in  the 
world's  buffetings,  no  one  caring,  on  Sunday  it  is 
tliat  we  are  least  conscious  of  its  bitterness  or  best 
armed  against  it ;  and  our  sufierings,  our  very  in- 
firmities, are  exalted  from  things  to  be  endured 
into  things  to  conquer,  or  at  any  rate  patiently  to 
strive  against  and  get  glory  out  of,  as  Samson  got 
sweetness  out  of  a  lion's  jaws. 

However,  such  things  are  better  merely  indi- 
cated than  argued ;  they  depend  on  subtleties  of 
feeling  which,  vibrating  to  the  quick  at  a  glancing 
hint,  are  so  delicate  as  to  be  numbed  by  more  pon- 
derous argument  Besides,  I  perceive  I  am  in 
danger  of  floundering  in  incoherence,  that  Slough 
of  Despond  to  the  weaker  brethren,  in  my  earnest- 
ness to  point  out  an  intangible  influence  which  yet 
is  imiversally  recognised.  Not  that  I  have  gone 
beyond  my  own  feeling  and  belief  in  the  matter, 
which  is  no  less  than  aforestated ;  that  a  real  holi- 
ness and  divine  gentleness  is  abroad  on  Sunday, 
disposing  us  to  kindness,  endurance,  and  forbear- 
ance, strengthening  us  in  the  battle  of  life,  and 
shedding  a  quiet,  thoughtful  beauty  over  the  laud. 
I  don't  even  believe  in  a  dull  Sunday,  or  a  merely 
wet  Sunday.  Does  it  rain  softly  ? — it  is  (to  me) 
a  "  gentle  dew  from  heaven" — to  make  the  corn  to 
grow.  Does  it  pour  in  torrents  ? — it  is  a  supple- 
mentary Deluge,  a  punishment  of  the  world's  vanity, 
flaunting  its  span-new  silks  and  broadcloths  in 
insulting  pride.  Really,  were  all  Christian  tenets, 
and  all  Christian  institutions  save  this,  gone  out  of 
my  memory  and  incomprehensible  to  me,  I  would 
make  to  myself  a  graven  or  pictured  image,  robed 
in  modestest  fashion,  with  snooded  hair,  and  great 
eyes,  grey  and  inscrutable,  and  worship  it,  calling 

it  SUKDAT. 

Name  all  this  enthusiasm,  and  I  am  content — 
nay,  flattered.  All  are  enthusiastic  who  are  sincere ; 
and  it  is  well  to  listen  to  Sincerity,  even  though  it 
only  rave  sincerely.  And  if,  dear  sir,  you  are 
come  up  out  of  those  proof-sheets  to  reiterate  all 
that  about  fever  and  illusion,  don't  repeat  it ;  it  is 
no  argument  at  all ;  and  as  for  "  pretty  conceits'* 
the  aspersion  is  contemned.  An  illusion  is  not 
necessarily  evil,  any  more  than  a  fact  is  therefore 
admirable ;  you  can  take  the  condition  of  Ireland  in 
instance.  Truth  is  great  only  in  proportion  as  it 
is  good ;  an  illusion  is  deplorable  only  in  propor- 
tion to  its  evil.  A  truth  and  an  illusion  which 
carry  with  them  an  equal  good  are  therefore  equal. 
Thus  the  present  illusion,  even  if  it  bo  such,  brim- 
ming, as  it  is,  with  the  purest  and  most  real  good, 
whose  influences  strengthen  and  ennoble  us,  and 

Which  he  maj*  read  who  binds  the  sheaf. 
Or  builds  the  house,  or  digs  the  grave — 

is  as  worthy  belief  as  any  short  of  the  Greatest 

Truth — of  which,iudeed,it  is  an  oflFshoot,or  shadow, 

if  you  will. 

One  might  well  pause  here  to  remark  how  good 

a  thing  it  is  to  lutve  that  shadow,  so  much  more 
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like  the  Great  Truth  than  those  juggling  counter- 
feits which  are  each  called  The  Christian  Religion ; 
and  how  England  may  congratulate  herself  that  it 
is  hest  recognised  and  respected  by  those  of  her 
people  who,  having  a  lively  contempt  for  that 
jeligiou  which  loves  humbly  to  disport  itself  in 
nnuBual  quantities  of  coat-tail  and  white  neckcloth, 
to  which  a  cropped  head  is  meekness,  and  whisker 
a  vanity  and  a  snare,  might  else  fall  into  irre- 
ligion ;  and  fire-worship  were  preferable  to  that, 
if  only  because  such  a  state  of  things  would  neces- 
sitate an  increased  constabulary.  And  this  accounts 
for  the  almost  imvarying  answer  of  the  working- 
man  to  the  importunities  of  religionists  such  as 
above  indicated  to  attend  "  our  Carmel,"  and  which 
is  so  shocking  to  their  moral  perceptions — so  satis- 
factory to  mine.  His  reply  is,  that  he  likes  a  walk 
in  the  country  best  on  Sundays — "  it  does  me  more 
good."  He  feels  the  holy  influences  abroad  on 
that  day,  as  they  distil  themselves  into  his  rude 
mind,  to  be  a  kind  of  religion  that  does  him  '*  more 
good"  (the  phrase  is  invariably  used  with  a  reli- 
gious meaning),  and  is  better  suited  to  him,  than 
that  which  is  hurled  at  him  in  explosive  pellets 
from  the  pulpit  of  our  Carmel,  or  wafted  over  his 
head  to  those  whose  glossy  apparel  and  carved 
and  gilt  hymn-books  give  token  of  the  ability,  at 
least,  to  invite  to  dinner,  or  to  more  religio-senti- 
mental  tea. 

But  fearful  of  offending  the  Editor    of   this 
Magazine  by  lapsing  into  the  discussion  of  reli- 
gious matters — and  an  Editor  in  his  wrath  is  a 
terrible  sight  to  see — we  will  now  take  a  glimpse 
of  the  secular  aspects  of  the  Sunday,  and  review 
what  is  to  be  seen  and  heard.    Here  the  first  thing 
that  presents  itself  for  remark  is,  the  absolute  con- 
servatism of  Sunday  by  the  masses ;  it  is  peculiarly 
their,  our  day — all  us  workers*.     The  upper  classes, 
those   beyond  the   vortex  of  business,  seem  to 
me  to  have  little  part  in  it,  small  appetite  or 
digestion  for  it ;  perhaps  because  they  are  in  the 
lamentable  case  of  having  little  to  be  thankful  or 
to  pray  for — I  mean  as  regards  "  our  daily  bread," 
which  is  matter-of-course,  and  plainly  comes,  and  is 
to  come,  from  Drummond's :  well  leave  our  tres- 
passes out  of  the  question.    Doubtless,  among  other 
improvements  in  the  customs  of  these  ranks  of  late 
times,  the  practice  of  making  Sunday  the  day  for  quiet 
card-parties,  or  a  little  private  singing  and  fiddling, 
isaltogetherabolbhed;  and  the  great  seem  no  longer 
vigilant  to  keep  out  its  solemn  spirit,  which  one 
can  imagine  to  have  come  peeping  in  at  the  cur- 
tain-folds in  a  very  sorrowful  and  reproachful 
manner.    Indeed,  a  passive  respect  for  it  seems 
gaining  ground  among  the  higher  orders;   not 
exemplified  solely  by  service  twice  a-day  at  St. 
Gteorge's  or  St  James's — ^which,  in  many  cases,  is 
endured  more  out  of  benevolent  example  to  other, 
poorer,  souls  than  of  their  own  souls'  need — but 
also  in  solitary-system  mortification  in  back  par- 
lours.    But  Sunday  has  not  that  meaning  and 
beauty  for  them  which  it  has  for  the  humbler  sort, 
apart  from  its  being  the  day  of  rest.    Of  these  as 
th^are  on  Sunday  I  must  say  a  few  paragraphs. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  working  people  on 
•  work-days  only  sees  but  one  side  of  them — ^the 
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wrong  side,  if  he  wishes  to  judge  honestly  and 
charitably.  He  sees  their  strong  arms  and  skilful 
hands,  and  whatever  glimmer  of  intellect  or  thought 
their  employment  may  call  out  or  allow  to  escape, 
but  nothing  of  their  affections  or  tastes,  by 
which  men  are  best  judged.  These  qualities  are 
almost  dormant  all  the  week,  there  is  so  little  time 
for  their  exercise — even  for  affection;  they  are 
first  roused  by  the  blessed  chime  which,  on  Satur- 
day nights,  proclaims  the  week's  work  done,  and 
rings  in  anoUier  day  of  peace.  Nor  should  Satur- 
day night  be  passed  over  without  mention :  it  is 
the  shadow  of  the  coming  event,  cast  before ;  Sun- 
day Eve,  with  some  of  the  disorders  that  com- 
panion iJl  holiday-eves;  and  yet,  in  a  thousand 
homes  and  a  thousand  streets,  presenting  tableaux 
of  beauty  and  of  melancholy  worthy  a  stricter 
attention  than  is  bestowed  upon  thenoL 

It  is  one  of  my  favourite  pastimes  to  ramble 
through  the  more  densely-populated  portions  of 
the  City  on  Saturday  nights — tlirough  those  streets 
which,  full  of  noisy,  competing  shopkeepers,  are  the 
market-places  of  their  several  districts.    And  if. 
there  be  all  the  force  which  is  generally  assumed 
in  the  expression,  "  I  laughed  till  the  tears  came 
into  my  eyes,"  no  more  amusing  places  are  to  be 
found ;  for  you  may  laugh,  with  tears  in  your  eyes, 
from  one  end  of  such  a  street  to  the  other ;  the 
worst  of  it  being,  however,  that  the  tears  prepon- 
derate at  last,  if  you  are  of  weak  mind.    It  is 
such  a  grotesque  distress  you  meet  with  there ;  a 
humour  and  ridiculousness  of  struggling,  higgling, 
farthing  poverty,  and  yet  so  earnest  and  real,  that, 
if  Mr.  de  Quincey's  shrewd  estimate  of  him  be  the 
correct  one.  Pope  would  have  absolutely  floundered 
in  mirth  beneath  the  hucksters'  wheelbarrows  at 
sight  of  it    To  see  a  woman,  the  hunger  of  six 
small  children  at  home  appealing  to  the  passers-by 
in  her  eyes,  making  merchandise  of  sixpenny- 
worth  of  limp,  forlorn  tapes,  and  standing  six  hours 
by  the  path-side  to  do  it  I    And  if  you  buy  a 
pennyworth  of  the  tapes,  and  happen  to  pooh-pooh 
the  change  out  of  your  sixpence,  what  a  comical 
mingling  of  wounded  feeling  and  gratitude  flushes 
in  her  face  I — ^wounded  pride  in  a  thing  so  poverty- 
stricken  !    There,  at  a  street-comer,  and  would-be 
unobserved,  you  shall  see  another  utterly  lost  in 
calculating  the  consequences  of  her  indulgence  in 
some  long-coveted  luxury — an  extra  ounce,  maybe, 
of  that  famous  gunpowder,  which  the  shopkeeper 
assures  her  in  confidence  is  the  finest  imported,  or 
a  miserable  little  lobster  which  her  husband,  who 
is  at  home  "minding  the  boy" — one  boy — will 
tease  her  about ;  or  even  a  fancy  loaf  for  tea  to- 
morrow, and  which,  she  is  reproaching  herself, 
"cuts  up    so."      At  the  same  time,  resolutely 
clenched  in  her  left  hand,  and  sacred  even  from 
Necessity,  there  is  twopence  "  to  buy  him  a  bit 
of  tobacco." 

In  every  face  you  meet  some  speculation  kindred 
to  this  is  brooding ;  and  if  you  are  possessed  of 
ordinary  shrewdness,  the  weekly  needs  of  every 
passenger,  and  the  amount  of  available  cash  to 
supply  them,  may  be  estimated.  Here — a  fine 
sight ! — ^a  young  workman,  his  face  shining  through 
I  an  extra  administration  of  soap,  and  his  clothes  and 
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hair  superlatively  bruahed,  lounges  along  with  his 
young  wife  to  market  The  wife  has  got  her  best 
bonnet  on ;  and  her  pride  in  her  bonnet  and  hus- 
band is  as  evident  and  unconcealed  as  is  his 
endeavour  to  appear  very  indifferent  about  any 
such  matters,  x  on  can  see  that  he^  now,  has  re- 
ceived a  good  week's  wages,  not  only  by  his  happy 
face,  the  honestv  and  gentle  strength  of  his  mind 
coming  out  bnlliantly  in  the  saponaceous  polish, 
but  by  that  delicate  piece  of  lamb  and  divers 
little  spicy-smelling  packages  he  carries  in  the 
prim  hand-basket  Just  observe  how  he  carries 
that  basket  It  is  a  lesson  on  human  vanity,  and 
the  influence  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  He  wants  to  make 
us  believe  that  he  never  did  such  an  effeminate 
piece  of  business  before ;  that  he  absolutely  don't 
know,  so  deplorable  is  his  ignorance  of  such  affairs, 
what  the  handles  of  a  market-basket  are  made  for ; 
and  he  accordingly  puts  the  article  through  a 
variety  of  poses  the  eccentricity  of  which  must  be 
very  torturing  to  his  invention. 

These  pass  by ;  we  let  them  go  with  a  blessing 
and  devout  misgivings ;  and  here,  walking  quickly, 
comes  one  whose  pinched,  shrewd  face,  full  of  the 
weariness  of  constant  ill-fortune,  and  grim,  hopeless 
resignation,  marks  him  to  be  of  those  miserable 
ones  to  whom  Saturday  night  brings  no  wages. 
Wondering  much,  yet  with  some  congratulation, 
and  a  dim  recognition  of  the  divine  truth  that 
"  He  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  how 
his  wife  and  his  very  fleeceless  little  ones  have 
struggled  through  the  past  week,  the  inevitable 
brec^fast-times  and  dinner-times  of  the  coming 
one  rise  up  before  him  like  an  array  of  ghosts, 
each  more  hungry  than  his  predecessor.  But  to- 
morrow ! — ^no  Sunday's  dinner ! — ^that  gastronomic 
oasis  in  many  a  desert  of  banyan-days — it  is  the 
worst  cut  of  all ;  and  he  drags  his  weary  feet  as 
hurriedly  as  possible  past  the  tantalising  shops, 
plethoric  of  Sunday-dinners,  "where,  lackynge 
mony,  he  may  not  spede."  Now  and  then,  how- 
ever, spite  of  his  pressing  wants,  some  "perfit 
picksher"  of  a  leg  of  mutton  arrests  his  attention, 
and  throws  him  into  a  more  delicious  reverie  than 
ever  Mussulman  enjoyed  in  a  state  oikeef;  and 
the  whole  to  be  realised,  friendly  reader,  for  the 
price  of  that  pine  which,  after  all,  your  aristocratic 
friend  so  ungratefully  neglected-  Now,  if  he  only 
had  that  leg  of  mutton,  and  one  of  those  fine  cauli- 
flower-heads, and  some  floury  potatoes;  and  just 
supposing  that  it  could  be  followed  by  a  nice 
rhubarb  pie — ^green  rhubarb,  he  prefers  the  green 
kind — ^and  accompanied  by  a  pint  of  mild  beer  for 
the  old  woman,  who  does  deserve  it,  'pon  his  soul 
she  does — what  a  happy  day  it  would  be !  And 
as  he  dreams,  the  whole  passes  before  his  eyes  in 
very  reality.  The  fragrant  steams  are  in  his 
nostrils,  the  white  cloth  greets  his  eyes,  and  he 
himself  assiduously  mixes  the  indispensable  mus- 
tard. Here  the  vision,  of  little  Tom's  leaky  shoes 
beneath  the  table  loom  out  in  unpleasant  contrast 
to  the  luxuries  upon  it ;  and  straightway  the  little 
fellow  is  indued  in  a  pair  of  beautiful  bluchers, 
and,  in  addition,  baby's  darned  and  faded  frock, 
which  has  ministered  to  the  infancy  of  Heaven 
knows  how  many  brothers  and  sisters,  is  renewed 


in  all  its  pristine  magnificence  of  scarlet  and  tor* 
tuous  bndd.  Such  is  mind.  Worn  out  by  repeated 
miseries,  in  the  midst  of  all  it  can  detach  itself 
from  all,  and  revel  for  a  time  in  splendid  dreams 
with  an  earnestness  and  minute  elaboration  of 
attendant  circumstance  ludicrously  wonderful. 
Footsore,  yet  dreaming  of  an  equipage,  a  man 
insists  upon  a  carriage-lining  of  a  certain  tone  of 
colour,  feels  its  texture,  and  carefully  estimates  its 
expense ;  in  the  phantom  banquet  with  which,  by 
the  hour,  he  beguiles  his  absolute  hunger,  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl  are  selected  with  the  nicest  taste ; 
and,  shabbily  and  thinly  clad,  he  will  peer  into 
every  tailor's  shop  in  his  way  for  that  particular 
shade  of  tweed  which  should  be  the  first  accession 
to  the  wardrobe  he  is  so  sumptuously  furnishing — 
in  imagination.  Spite  of  tne  absurdity  of  such 
abstractions,  we  can  never  be  too  thankful  for 
them,  though  great  and  certain  is  the  fall  thereof. 
Our  poor  friend's  reverie,  you  see,  is  shattered 
by  the  appearance  of  that  very  son  Tom  with  the 
leaky  boots.  Tom  has  got  **a  place" — his  em- 
ployment apparently  bemg  to  exhibit  on  his 
person  as  many  colours  as  possible.  Tlie  truth  is, 
he  is  a  paper-stainer's  boy,  now  returning  home 
with  his  weekly  earnings ;  and  one  may  safely  infer 
from  the  triumphant  expression  in  his  face,  and  his 
hurried  gait,  half  walk  half  run,  that  hb  wages 
have  been  "rose"  an  additional  sixpence.  And 
what  a  glory  invests  that  little  coin  I  It  ifi  a  trophy 
of  industry  and  good  behaviour  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  mere  wages,  but  to  be  carried  by 
itself  in  the  other  waistcoat-pocket  It  is  easy  to 
guess  what  he  has  got  in  that  paper  bag  which  he 
carries  so  tenderly  and  steers  so  precisely  through 
the  crowd,  and  the  history  of  it  Originally,  there 
were  two  savoury  mutton  pies  in  that  bag,  obtained 
at  the  cost  of  twopence,  which  his  intelligent  face 
had  earned  for  him  in  the  course  of  the  day.  These 
were  destined  for  his  mother ;  but,  alas !  yielding 
to  the  temptation  of  smelling  at  an  open  corner  of 
the  bag,  he  was  led  on  by  the  Old  Adam  to  nibble 
at  one  of  them,  just  to  taste.  That  false  step 
decided  it  The  sweet  symmetry  of  the  pie  was 
irrevocably  damaged,  and  that  consideration,  joined 
to  the  yearning  eloquence  of  his  appetite,  induced 
him  in  a  desperate  moment  to  eat  it  all.  However, 
there  is  yet  another  left;  and  though  it  is  true 
the  rich  gravy  is  oozing  uncomfortably  away  be- 
tween his  fingers,  he  carries  it  home  with  a  pride 
only  to  be  surpassed  by  that  with  which  the  poor 
mother  will  receive  it  And  what  virtue  is  em- 
bo  welled  in  that  miserably- damaged,  moist,  un- 
r>etical  mutton  pasty — price  one  penny  !  I  hope 
am  not  irreverent  vfiien  I  state  my  belief  that  in  it 
there  is  as  much  of  the  leaven  of  godliness  as  in 
any  other  thing  of  similar  confectioning,  host  or 
other. 

But  father  and  son  are  gone  home ;  and  similar 
fathers  and  similar  sons,  and  wives  and  mothers 
like  theirs,  crowd  along  the  pavement,  with  all 
their  household  secrets  revealea  upbn  their  faces. 
From  every  side  it  is  vociferated  that  this  alone  is 
the  repository  for  prime  articles.  Butchers  vie 
with  each  odier  in  lavishing  endearments  upon 
probable  customers,  and  these  blaadlfihments  be* 
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come  more  intense  as  that  probability  grows  greater, 
and  according  as  the  eyes  of  the  probable  caetomer 
boldly  soar  along  the  gorgeous  array  of  legs, 
saddles  and  shoulders  aloft,  or  humbly  dodge 
among  the  scrags  below.     Enters  one  with  the 
firm  step  and  proud  bearing  which  mark  the  man 
who  dines  well  and  is  above  the  vulgarity  of  inquir- 
ing about  prices.    A  noble  scorn  of  "  fag-ends  *' 
glows  upon  his  brow,  contemptuous  pity  of  those 
who  are  glad  to  dine  ofiT  them  curls  upon  his  lips ; 
and  he  is  careful  to  speak  in  a  loud  and  pompously 
indifferent  tone  as  he  desires  the  abased  butcher 
to  send  home,  immejetly,  the  very  best,  etc.  and 
etc.,  he  has.      Exit  with    an  air  of  conscious 
greatn^s,  followed  to  the  door  by  the  obsequious 
butcher,  by  the  envy  of  poorer  customers,  and 
by  my  prayers.      Humiliation  and  a  fall,  how 
ever,  await  him,  and  are  now  advancing  on  the 
ahoiUders  of  a  huge  and  tipsy  plasterer,  y^o  stum- 
bles along  carolling  the  tenderest  of  songs  in  the 
tone  of  an  enraged  ox,  to  which  accompaniment  is 
made  by  his  tin  can  and  trowels  hanging  at  his 
back,  along  with  some  dozen  mackerel — a  purchase 
prompted  by  distressed  appetite.     With  a  tre- 
mendous jolt  and  "Hillo,"  from  the  plasterer,  the 
little  pridefnl  man  is  down  amidst  the  saw-dust, 
his  firUl  unfrilled,  his  glossy  hat  a  mash,  lus  appear- 
ance altogether  woebegone. 

But  we  must  leave  them  severally  to  blaspheme 
and  apologise,  and  prematurely  close  these  outline 
sketches  of  Saturday-night  street-pictures.    It  will 
be  enough  to  remind  &e  gentle  reader  that  the 
&ncy  loaves,  the  delicate  lamb,  the  spicineB8es,and 
other  tmusual  luxuries,  are  all  in  honour  of  the 
morrow,  Sunday,  and  that  the  crowd  which  throng 
on  highway  and  byeway  are  happy  or  sad  in 
proportion  as  they  have  means  so  to  honour  it 
Among  the  honest,  thriving,  industrious  people, 
the  lack  of  these  little  Sunday  comforts  is  thought 
the  worst  of  poverty ;  and  thousands  of  the  poorest 
humiliate  their  ever  humble  meals  for  six  working 
days  in  order  to  insure  some  taste  of  comfort  on 
the  seventh  holy  day.    I  might  dwell  here  upon 
the  littleness  of  that  which  makes  them  so  content 
— almost  proud  and  scornful ;  how  infinitessimally 
their  ideas  are  divided ;  so  that»  for  instance,  an 
extra  handful  of  plums  in  tJie  pudding  shall  be 
esteemed  rather  reckless  luxuriousness,  an  after- 
noon pint  of  strong  ale  dissipation,  and  loaf-sugar 
for  tea  absolute  gentility.    And  to  see  in  every 
humble  home  the    preparation  for  to-morrow! 
What  a  mopping  and  scrubbing !    What  a  magni- 
ficent polishing  of  candlesticl^  and  saucepan-lids 
— the  latter  to  be  arranged  in  effective  devices  on 
the  kitchen  walls  I    What  a  dusting,  and  rubbing, 
and  beeswaxing  of  incongruous  furniture— beau- 
feta  and  bedsteads,  chairs  with  cane-seats,  rush- 
seats,  horsehair-seats  and  no  seats  at  all ;  and  all 
to  be  arrayed  against  the  walls  with  a  mathema- 
tical precision  which  only  a  rash  man  would  dare 
disturb.    Above  all;  to  what  brilliance  is  stove, 
and  fender,  and  the  poker  wrought!    It  is  here 
the  good  thoughtful  English  wife  lingers  longest 
"  The  fireplace"  is  her  shrine  and  altar ;  she  returns 
to  it,  brush  in  hand,  again  and  again ;  she  brings 
toTth  all  sorts  of  ornamental  nick^nackeries-^-shelliBy 


flowers  real  and  artificial,  and  all  sorts  of  deco- 
rative crockery — ^to  embellish  it ;  and  when  it  is 
done,  and  she  is  convinced  of  the  fact  by  repeated 
observation  at  a  distance,  the  rest  of  her  household 
labour  is  as  nothing.  This  finished,  all  the  little 
boots  and  shoes  come  in  for  their  share  of  polish, 
the  bare  brown  places  cunningly  disguised  beneath 
extra  blacking ;  and  these  being  disposed  under  a 
table  in  the  order  of  fheir  size,  in  readiness  for  the 
morrow,  their  infant  wearers  are  next  soaked, 
soaped,  and  scrubbed  desperately,  indued  in  clean 
night-gown  and  close-fitting  cap,  fresh  from  the 
fire,  and  hot  enough  to  make  the  little  eyes  water ; 
and  off  they  go  to  bed,  all  but  one  wise  old  woman 
of  say  twelve  years,  already  choke-full  of  domestic 
economy  and  the  importance  of  **  the  farthing  out*' 
In  quiet  the  poor  mother  now  sits  down  to  a  life- 
time of  patching,  darning,  and  translation  of  cloaks 
into  frocks  and  frocks  into  pinafores,  or  an3rthing 
else  that  may  most  be  required,  lost,  the  while  in 
subtle  calculations  bearing  upon  the  possibility  of 
purchasing  some  article  of  apparel  or  household 
use,  the  necessity  of  which  is  no  longer  to  be  over- 
looked. Until  her  husband  comes  home ;  and  then 
she  takes  her  careful  face  and  market-basket  among 
the  crowd  we  have  already  seen,  the  husband, 
meanwhile,  concentrating  all  his  attention  upon 
the  fire^  and  frying-pan,  in  sleepy  expectation  of 
sausages. 

It  is  a  poor  sketch  of  Saturday  night,  but  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  it  is  true,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of 
perhaps  the  largest  class  of  working-people.  Some 
there  are  richer,  to  whom  Saturday  is  not  so  much 
a  day  of  anxiety  and  Sunday  a  day  of  greater 
blessedness;  and  some  there  are  poorer,  with 
whom  it  is  quite  otherwise.  Widows,  these,  and 
some  wives,  who  have  to  work  hard  through  every 
hour  of  daylight  for  the  sustenance  of  their  little 
families ;  and  at  two  or  three  o'clock  on  Sunday 
mornings,  if  you  are  inclined  to  ramble  so  early 
through  London  bye-streets,  you  may  see  the  can- 
dle-light still  streaming  through  the  chinks  of  their 
shutters,  and  hear  the  housewife  busy  with  brush 
and  broom,  as  quietly  as  may  be.  I  cannot  stop 
to  tell  them  now,  but  I  know  some  stories  of  such 
as  these  that  might  very  well  be  made  songs  of, 
and  be  stitched  up  with  any  book  of  heroism,  male 
or  female,  yet  printed. 

We  have  taken  leave  of  Saturday.  With  those 
poor  sempstresses  or  \diat-not  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph,  we  have  accompanied  it  past  its 
boundaries,  and  now  the  horsemen  that  go  before 
the  chariot  of  the  morning  are  again  abroad,  those 
breezes  that — 


-—  gathering  freshlier  overhead. 
Rock  the  fuU-foliaged  elms,  and  swing 
The  heavy-folded  roee,  and  fling 

The  liiiei  to  and  f ro^ 


and  say, 

"The  dawn ! — ^the  dawn  !*•  and  die  away ; 
And  East  and  West,  withoat  a  breath. 
Mix  their  dim  lights,  lilie  life  and  death, 

To  broaden  into  boun^eis  day. 

''Mix  their  dim  lights,  like  li£»  and  death,  to 
broaden  into  boundless  day."  It  is  a  sermon-text 
that  Nature  gives  out  every  morning,  on  Sunday 
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morning  with  prolonged  emphasis;  and  "that 
dear  man,"  the  elocutionary  shepherd  of  our 
Carmel,  might  come  up  out  of  the  City  int<» 
suhurhan  fields  and  improve  it  to  his  soul's  ad- 
vantage and  to  the  advantage  of  his  flock :  besides, 
he  might  get  to  an  understanding  of  what  is  meant 
by  a  walk  in  the  country  doing  one  "  more  good" 
than  his  own  turgid  exhortations. 

We  all  know  how  a  mother,  after  regarding  her 
newly-arrived  cherub  awhile  in  silence,  will  grow 
into  a  nameless  fury  of  love,  and  desire  to  bite 
its  punchy  arm  or  cheek.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
say,  indeed,  since  the  reader  has  experienced  it 
too,  that  I  have  myself  known  that  insanity,  as  re- 
garded some  unheeding,  far-off,  grown-up  cherub 
— ^perhaps  I  should  say  seraph ;  or  even  that  one 
wlio,  in  print-shops,  hangs  her  head  poutingly 
over  a  little  flower,  counting  its  petals.  In  the 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  accumulation  of 
feeling  but  greater,  walking  out  on  an  early  Sunday 
morning  into  the  suburban  fields  above-mentioned, 
and  regarding  the  beauty  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  spiritual,  innocent  quiet  brooding  over 
all,  I  have  often  been  tempted  at  last  to  cry  out 
Aloud,  and  scamper  pell-mell  along  the  path.  Not 
that  I  have  ever  done  so,  for  the  cry,  if  uttered, 
would  have  been  a  sort  of  safety-valve  screech, 
:and  the  scamper,  if  performed,  pure  madness; 
and  there  usually  being  some  newly-risen  house- 
•maid  prettily  visible  at  some  villa  window,  this 
-would  have  compromised  that  dignity  for  which, 
for  five  foot  six  and  a  quarter,  I  believe  myself 
remarkable.  In  such  cases,  the  only  safe  alter- 
native is,  to  withdraw  one*8  eyes  and  mind  from 
the  contemplation  of  such  overwhelming  beauty, 
.and  fix  them  awhile  upon  more  earthly  objects — 
as,  for  instance,  upon  that  youthful  representation, 
in  corduroys,  of  the  fallacy  of  human  hopes  and 
4i8pirations.  That  young  angler  started  out  from 
home,  some  three  miles  distant,  at  four  o'clock  this 
morning,  laden  with  a  hazel-stick,  a  piece  of 
twine  and  a  basket,  to  catch  a  score  or  so  of  roach 
and  dace — ^he  don't  believe  in  any  other  fish — 
before  breakfast  Alas  !  the  New  River  flows 
placidly  past  him,  bearing  iu  its  bosom  thousands 
of  coveted  little  fishes,  and  yet  not  one  has  the 
^despairing  angler  lured  from  its  waters.  They 
catch  at  every  worm  but  that  which  he  anxiously 
offers — nay,  they  sport  round  it  jocosely ;  they 
wag  their  tails  at  it,  as  his  enemies  wagged  their 
heads  at  David — and  pass  on,  heeding  it  no  more. 
Here  the  reader  will  find  a  parallel  to  much  in 
his  own  experience,  which,  however,  we  must  not 
stop  to  improve,  but,  turning  our  baclcs  upon  that 
culinary  stream  and  the  green  places  near  it, 
follow  our  little  angler  back  to  town  :  our  dusty, 
hungry,  mortified  angler,  who,  meeting  with  others 
as  mortified,  hungry,  and  dusty  as  himself,  puts  on, 
like  them,  the  coimtenance  of  one  who  has  strug- 
gled against  fate,  and  mingles  his  assurances  with 
&eirs  that  it  isn't  the  right  sort  of  morning  for 
fishing  at  all.  But  the  other  morning  —  I  And 
the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  have  not  all  the  bragging  to 
themselves. 

London  is  again  astir  on  a  Sabbath  morning ; 
and  though  it  is  now  7  a.il  in  Juno,  the  dawn 


still  rests  full  upon  the  City,  with  something  like 
that  misty,  bloomy  radiance  that  everyone  has 
seen  lingering  on  the  face  of  a  newly-woke  infant. 
Here  and  there  divine  church-bells  are  already 
ringing  for  early  morning  service;  and,  among 
few  worshippers,  you  may  be  sure  that  an  Iron 
Duke,  a  saviour  of  nations,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed, in  his  time,  is  reverently  going  to  say  his 
prayers  in  the  Chapel  of  St  James's,  t  am 
tempted  to  mention  a  remembrance  of  once  so 
seeing  him  in  my  boyhood,  not  long  ago,  walking 
slowly  down  Constitution-hill  with  his  hands 
behind  him — his  empty  carriage  in  the  road,  it 
being  fine.  I  knew  the  old  soldier  afar  off,  from 
the  prints  and  my  own  slate-pencil  portraits ;  and 
as  he  passed  he  looked  hard  down  upon  me,  and 
I  looked  hard  up  at  him ;  and  then  went  on  my 
way  slaying  thousands  of  Frenchmen  with  my 
single  arm,  performing  elaborate  feats  of  general- 
ship, becoming  Colonel,  Major-General  Sir  Bishop, 
Earl  Grym,  and  was  in  expectation  of  being  made 
Duke  of  Blackfi'iars  as  I  got  into  breakfast,  and 
abandoned  myself  to  the  substantialities  of  coffee 
and  bread-and-butter. 

No  more  of  that  The  proposed  limits  of  this 
notice,  perhaps  the  patience  of  the  gentle  reader, 
are  already  overrun,  and  a  word  must  be  said  on 
even  the  most  uninteresting  portion  of  Sunday — 
the  hours  before  church- time.  There  is  always 
something  of  weekday,  or  rather  Saturday-night 
leaven  in  that  time.  Hero  and  there,  in  busy 
neighbourhoods,  butchers  softly  call  upon  customers 
to  buy  ;  miserable  market-goers  are  abroad — 
chiefly  women  with  brassy,  bloomless  faces,  that 
remind  me  of  those  apples  which,  warm  and 
polished,  were  always  to  be  found  in  the  pocket 
of  my  old  maiden  aunt  on  holidays ;  and  in  the 
streets  there  are  too  many  dirty  loiterers  with 
ugly  dogs.  Not  that  we  are  called  upon  to  bo 
inexorably  contemptuous  even  of  these — dog  or 
man.  One  dare  not  say  how  much  of  pure 
fidelity  and  honesty  is  to  be  found  in  either  of 
those  unhandsome  animals — ^to  be  evidenced,  per- 
haps, in  uncouth  barking  and  biting,  or  not  all. 
Besides,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  the 
slovenly  garb  and  manner  are  assumed ;  it  is  a 
grovelling  in  the  dust  in  deference  to  Baal  Pride 
and  the  popular  criterion  of  broadcloth.  The 
impression  is,  that  the  work-a-day  suit  which  is 
their  only  wear,  if  "  got  up"  to  advantage,  would 
indicate  the  fact  of  its  being  the  only  possible 
wear  ;  and  unusual  negligence  is  supposed  to 
delude  U3  into  a  belief  in  mere  morning  undress, 
hurried  on  for  the  time.  The  reader  recognises 
his  own  painfully-conceived  shifts  for  appearance' 
sake  in  a  new  guise,  and  smiles  sadly. — But  in 
contrast,  what  elegance,  not  to  say  gorgcousness, 
begins  to  glorify  the  scene !  What  resplendence 
of  haty  boot,  and  waistcoat,  what  luxuriousness  of 
muslin,  hasten  to  railway-stations !  In  the  flushed, 
joyful  countenance  of  that  little  sempstress,  medi- 
tating happiness  and  tea  with  shrimps  at  Gravcsend 
with  her  John — John's  going  to  marry  her  soon 
— perhaps  you  don't  see  what  a  world  of  trouble 
that  white  muslin  was  last  night  to  get  into  any 
wearable  order  once  more,  or  perceive,  indeed, 
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that  it  is  not  so  much  muslin,  afler  all,  as  starch. 
The  present  tribulation  of  John  himself  is  more 
apparent  It  is  evident  from  the  anxious  glances 
he  now  and  then  allows  to  play  ambiguously 
round  his  boots,  that  those  articles  weigh  heavy 
upon  his  mind ;  obviously  on  account  of  a  very 
decided  crack — perhaps  more  properly  **  split'* — 
in  one  of  them,  and  which  is  the  only  blemish 
in  his  neat  holiday  attire.  Not  that  he  really 
should  be  so  ashamed  of  it,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary ;  nor  so  nervously  fearful  lest,  above  all,  the 
little  sempstress  should  spy  it  out ;  for  does  she 
not  know  very  well— and,  knowing  it,  feel  a  new 
flood  of  love  for  him,  though  a  painful  and  shame- 
faced love,  withal — that  it  is  on  account  of  her 
own  more  than  daylong  slavery,  and  that  pain  in 
her  side  ?  John,  it  appears,  will  expend  neither 
this  way  nor  that  till  he  has  made  a  home  for  her 
to  be  a  wife  in :  that's  his  delicate  way  of  bringing 
her  out  of  the  bondage  she  is  in  for  bread  and 
raiment,  and  he  is  resolutely  bent  upon  it.  It  is 
thus,  but  in  ten  thousand  ways,  that  Virtue  takes 
her  revenge  on  Poverty. 

Though  very  many  of  our  excursionists  are  of 
this  order,  they  are,  of  course,  not  all  so.  You 
may  here  see  much  of  every  grade  of  humble  life 
— from  the  merchant's  confidential  man,  the 
Government  clerk,  and  the  retired  tradesman, 
first-class  passengers  to  Dover,  Brighton,  or  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  down  to  our  friend  who  cried 
water-cresses  at  the  door  early  tliis  morning  in  as 
solemnly  mellifluous  a  tone  as  possible,  and  who 
goes  third-class  to  Richmond  or  Annerley.  Among 
these,  and  between  them  in  social  rank,  is  a  plen- 
tiful sprinkling  of  a  class  of  men  which  is  of 
itself  enough  to  make  the  Decadence  d' Angleterre 
a  myth,  so  long  as  it  flourishes  as  at  present ;  a 
consoling  reflection  being,  that  it  advances.  These 
are  of  the  superior  orders  of  handicraftsmen,  heavy, 
modest,  retiring  fellows,  with  cool  heads  and 
skilful  fingers,  painfiilly  hammering  out  for  them- 
selves a  knowledge  of  most  important  things,  and 
not  altogether  without  the  little  delicacies  of 
civilised  life.  With  regard  to  the  women  of  this 
grade,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  sur- 
prisingly advanced  beyond  their  position  in  the 
healthiest  of  these  same  delicacies,  and  that  some, 
for  feeling,  taste,  and  manners,  are  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  same  day  with  gentlewomen.  Several  with 
whom  I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  profess  to  see 
great  danger  in  the  rapid  spread  of  refinement 
among  the  humbler  sort  of  women,  and  advance 
very  ponderous  arguments  against  it;  but  when 
one  comes  to  observe  and  converse  with  such  per- 
sons— as,  for  instance,  my  friend  Annie  0 ,  of 

Cowes — ^and  calculate  the  effects  of  so  much  civil- 
isation as  they  are  capable  of  bringing  into  the 
homes  of  men  too  often  mere  pugilists,  fighting 
for  the  very  ground  they  stand  upon  and  the  water 
at  their  lips,  these  arguments  speedily  dissolve. 

Here,  however,  we  are  somewhat  out  of  our 
course  again,  and  had  almost  lost  sight  of  that 
poor  old  couple,  who,  braving  the  dangers  of  "  them 
nasty  ingins,"  are  come  to  renew  the  pleasures  of 
their  youth-time :  which  renewal  soon  turns  out 
to  be  a  very  melancholy  business.  One  ^^i^  pitiful- 


angry  to  see  how  entirely  they  are  overlooked  and 
ignored  by  their  young,  swift-blooded  fellow- 
passengers  ;  and,  if  it  were  not  considered  indeco- 
rous weakness,  might  even  rage,  weeping,  at  their 
own  contented  acquiescence  in  such  treatment, 
their  shy  looks  and  creeping  into  unnoticed  places 
out  of  everybody's  way.  As  if  that  were  the  only 
right  thing  for  aged  people,  when  lonely  and  poor, 
to  do  I  and  as  if  they  deprecatingly  admitted  that 
they  really  had  no  business  to  bring  their  withered 
faces,  cold,  unspeculative  eyes,  and  old-fashioned 
raiment  amongst  holiday-folk  at  all,  but  ought 
naturally  to  have  sat  at  home  thumbing  Blair's 
Sermons,  and  restoring  each  cinder  as  it  fell 
to  the  fire-grate.  However,  there  is  some  consola- 
tion in  seeing  how  they  seem  to  retire  into  each 
other,  as  it  were,  as  a  quite  ample  comfort 
under  these  or  any  circumstances ;  how,  the  white 
embers  of  a  once  burning  love  being  fanned  into 
life  by  many  recollections  and  a  pitiful  sympathy, 
they  draw  close  to  each  other,  and,  affectionately 
dividing  the  smallest  pieces  of  biscuit,  find  in 
munching  them  and  in  dreams  their  greatest  plea- 
sure, till  they  get  into  the  fields  and  gather  wild- 
flowers  once  more. 

But  our  observations  of  these  Sunday-morning 
pleasure-seekers  must  terminate  wiUi  that  huge 
widower  who  carries  his  infant  and  umbrella  so  ten- 
derly, his  pockets  plethoric  of  "  sangwidges"  and 
bottled  beer,  and  surrounded  by  some  half-dozen 
little  girls  in  black  ''  spencers"  and  with  parasols, 
to  whose  noses  he  applies  his  handkerchief  striaJl^vei^ 
at  regular  intervals,  and  with  energy.  I  should, 
indeed,  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  those  two 
now  advancing,  something  like  the  foregone  John 
and  his  little  milliner,  but  with  a  difference.  In- 
stead of  their  brilliant  countenances  and  gay  attire, 
you  see  how  gravely  they  lounge  along,  and  how 
subdued  arc  &e  waistcoat  and  die  ribbons.  That, 
and  a  few  other  affectations,  is  to  make  the  public 
aware  that  they  are  not  mere  sweethearts,  but 
married  people,  sensible  of  the  cares  and  dignities 
of  that  state  of  life ;  and  the  beautiful  white  cloth 
which  peeps  out  of  the  little  fancy  basket  she 
carries,  and  which  doubtless  contains  some  inex- 
pensive home-made  delicacy,  is  to  indicate  that 
they  already  have  a  thoughtful  eye  to  economy ; 
for  who,  indeed,  is  to  know  what  may  happen  be- 
fore the  year's  out  ?  However,  we  must  at  once 
leave  all  these  to  the  innocent  pleasures  they  anti- 
cipate, thanking  Heaven  that  thousands  now  profit 
by  the  opportunity  of  sometimes  leaving  the  city 
behind  them,  with  its  associations  of  pride  and 
hypocrisy,  poverty  and  crime,  to  spend  the  Sabbath 
where  the  Sabbath  is  most  beautiful ;  that  is,  in  the 
fields  and  lanes  of  the  country  or  by  the  everlast- 
ing sea,  with  tlmr  associations  of  peace,  simplicity, 
and  grandeur  in  humility,  with  God's  providence 
and  a  spirit  of  love  pervading  all.  I  would  fain 
go  there  too,  to  hear  the  bells  of  the  church  in  the 
vale  answer  the  bells  of  the  church  on  the  hill, 
flower-bells  swinging  in  the  grass  everywhere, 
while  from  the  village  "young  and  old  altogether 
go,  to  hear  the  parson  pray  and  preach,  and  the 
solemn  organ  blow."  Instead,  however,  of  con- 
templating these  humble  worshippers,  with  their 
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primitive  speecli  and  manners,  in  whom  many  of 
OS  Bmng  and  shiny  Londoners  may  aee  our  grand- 
mothers and  grandfathers,  we  must  confine  ourselveB 
to  the  town  and  our  friend  the  cheesemonger,  a 
little  round,  smooth,  well-to-do  sort  of  man,  with 
an  eye  to  parochial  honours,  who  always  appears 
at  church  with  hat-brim  curled  in  keeping  with 
his  whiskers,  handkerchief  strongly  impregnated 
with  scent,  a  cast  in  his  eye,  and  as  many  of  the 
largest  sized  devotional  books  as  he  can  conveni- 
ently carry.  Already  he  looks  severely  along  the 
line  of  parish-school  children  who  come  listlessly 
along  to  church,  ranged  in  the  order  of  their  height, 
like  pandean  pipes.  By  painters  of  an  allegoric 
turn  of  pencil  these  are  worth  noticing,  as  dis- 
playing the  orthodox  costume  of  Ghio'ity.  A 
little  green  stuff/a  large  quantity  of  linen  cap  and 
collar,  mittens,  and  a  bonnet  with  six  inches  of 
blue  ribbon  pasted  somewhere  across  it ;  but,  for 
my  part,  I  don't  think  the  sweetest  and  most 
Christian  Virtue  looks  well  in  it  at  all.  A  greater 
consideration,  however,  presents  itself  as  •ne  looks 
along  the  line  of  little  faces :  What  sort  of  music 
will  those  pandean  pipes  give  out  when  they  come 
to  be  blowTi  upon  by  the  vexing  winds  of  circum- 
stance, good  south  winds  and  bitter  blasts  from  the 
north,  that  sough  in  the  life  before  them?  A 
tempest  of  mingled  sounds,  concords  and  discords, 
swells  on  one's  imagination  at  the  thought :  life- 
long  elegies,  lost  insensibly  to  the  ear ;  mad,  satur- 
nine dance-musiCy  growing  maudlin  at  last,  that 
goes  out  suddenly ;  gentle  pastorals ;  psalms  that 
the  north  wind  utterly  disperses,  and  others  that 
ride  triumphantly  over  it,  like  a  strong  ship 
over  the  billows — ^a  ship  that,  going  down  into  the 
troughs  of  the  sea,  laughs  with  idl  its  artillery. 
But  the  pandean  pipes  are  marched  into  the  organ- 
loft  at  present,  each  to  add  his  thin  stream  of  voice 
to  the  organ's  flood  of  harmony,  and  get  himself 
into  a  perspiration  of  anxiety  for  the  approach  of 
dinner-time ;  and,  regretfully,  we  turn  from  the 
church-doorsi  trusting  that  no  one  will  set  them 
ajar  to  give  colds  in  the  heads  to  the  free-seats, 
flJways  proximate. 

But  I  find  that  such  sketches  as  these  might  be 
continued  almost  indefinitely ;  and  at  this  point, 
that  is,  at  the  threshold,  give  them  up  in  despair. 
Even  those  we  have  jotted  down  have  scarcely 
room  to  grow  into  intelligibility,  and  how^  many 
are  shirked  altogether!  And  now  there  is  the 
churchyard  to  walk  in,  and  to  talk  awhile  with 
that  old  man  who  comes  every  Sunday,  before 
entering  church,  to  look  at  a  grave  somewhere  in 
the  corner  there.  Somewhere  in  the  comer,  I  say, 
because  no  one  but  he  could  find  a  grave  there 
at  all;  but  I  suppose,  notwithstanding  that  the 
ground  is  worn  fiat,  and  every  indication  of  a 
grave  trodden  out,  he  very  well  knows  both  head 
and  foot  of  it  And  bye-and-bye  comes  dinner- 
time ;  and  one  would  have  liked  to  have  followed 
home  some  of  those  recking  joints  from  the  bake- 
house— huge  pieces  of  beef  which  small  boys 
stagger  under,  and  small  pieces  of  beef  more  than 
compassed  by  the  yearning  appetites  of  their 
gaunt  bearers.  And  then  to  have  sat  at  table  with 
the  grateful  owners,  taking  care  to  have  a  bad 


appetite  as  regards  meat,  however  it  may  be 
affected  toward  vegetables;  and  also  not  to  forget 
our  manners :  a  |»oint  whic^  the  head  of  the  house, 
who  nevertheless  always  dines  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
is  severely  exacting  upon.  Mark  what  a  rap  on 
the  knuckles  with  the  paternal  knife  that  youngster 
got  for  helping  himself  to  salt  with  his  fingers, 
and  that  other  for  helping  himself  to  mustard  at 
all :  he  is  not  considered  matured  enough  yet  to 
venture  on  that  condiment  There  is  no  space 
now,  however,  to  speak  on  these  subjects,  nor  upon 
the  *'  forty  winks"  after  dinner,  nor  even  of  the 
Sunday  afternoon  tea-table,  where  all  the  comfort 
of  a  poor  man's  home  attends,  and  when  the  matron, 
donning  her  flaming  Simday  cap,  first  feeb  the 
rest  and  quiet  of  the  day.  And  if  it  is  in  some 
sort  a  sacrifice  to  pass  all  this  unheeded,  how  is  it 
as  regards  the  Sabbath  evening  ? 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  reading  of  an 
hour  is  the  writing  of  a  week ;  and  after  having 
dwelt  so  long,  in  a  small  way,  upon  poor  humanity, 
its  hardships,  vanities  and  weaknesses,  it  is  not 
mere  fine  writing  to  say  that  I  exult  at  getting 
back  again  to  that  divine  Sabbath  spirit  we  spoke 
of  in  the  first  pages,  and  am  sad  because,  after 
simplest  recognition,  the  reader  and  I  will  talk  of 
it  together  no  more.    Yet  it  is  the  evening  of  this 
blessed  day  that  is  so  peculiarly  blessed.    In  early 
morning  the  still,  small  Sabbadi  voice  was,  indeed, 
to  be  heard  plainly  enough;  but  then  it  got 
drowned  in  the  bustle  of  the  day.    Now,  however, 
its  eloquence  is  greatest,  preaching  in  unknown 
tongues  to  conscience :  in  unknown  tongues  which, 
yet  conscience,  having,  happily,  a  dim,  bewildered 
sympathy  with  its  Great  Source,  recognises  some 
words  of,  wondering.    Among  many  things,  I  am 
ignorant  of  acoustics ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
l^yond  that  sphere  within  which  the  air  spreads 
the  sound  of  music,  so  that  one  may  recognise  it, 
and  know  it  to  be  the  Old  Hundredth  or  what- 
not, there  is  another  circle,  throughout  which  is 
conveyed  to  the  ear  a  consciousness  or  suspicion  of 
music,   yet  without  any  sound.     This  sensation, 
which  we  have  iJl  felt,  is  quite  in  course  of  nature,  I 
think;   and   if  so,  what  conclusions  might  not 
imagination  come  to  as  regards  this  preaching  m 
unknown    tongues   (as  it  is  called  above)  that 
seems  to  fill  the  air  on  Sabbath  evenings?    It 
might  be  said,  in  such  a  case,  that  the  "  music  of 
the  spheres"  is  not'  mere  wordy  prettiness,  after 
all ;  only  for  "  heavenly  bodies"  read  "  heavenly 
spirits"— holy  Ariels.     But  we  are  not  so  much 
concerned  with  fancies  about  the  preachers  as  with 
the  fact  of  the  preaching — ^pealmody  rather — ^vi  hich 
ought  first  to  be  proved.    Without  reference,  then, 
to  angel  Ariels  or  unknown  tongues,  what  woman 
or  man  is  there  who,  on  still  Sunday  d^?^^®*^^ 
not  felt  the  air  heavy  with  something  that  weighed 
with  religious  sadness  upon  them,  making  them 
humble-thoughtful,  and  their  souls  filled  with  a 
holv  light,  which,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  say,  might 
be  effulgence  from  the  wings  of  a  Dove,  commg 
between  those  souls  and  the  world  awhile.    I'or 
my  part,  I  have  sat  at  an  open  window  so  full  ot 
such  feeling  as  almost  to  be  choked;  and  I  h«ve 
seen  it  in  others'  faces,  and  heard  it  in  their  low 
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staggering  voiceB,  numy  times.  Old  folk  bending 
down  to  the  fire  are  whelmed  in  it — ^Past  and 
Future^  babbling  gbosta^  standing  upon  the  right 
hand  and  the  left  The  young  wife  is  whelmed 
in  it,  though  her  thought  is  chiefly  with  her  baby 
sleeping  in  her  lap,  its  pretty  face  set  round  with 
little  white  bows.  Sweetbaarts,  who  hitherto  had 
been  talking  about  love  in  their  own  wordless 
fashion,  punctuating  their  discourse  with  kisses, 
give  themselves  up  to  it — holding  each  other  by 
the  hand.  It  falls  upon  rich  men,  and  they  are 
afraid  of  their  wealth ;  it  falls  upon  poor  men  in  con- 
tent of  poverty — upm  side  men  almost  in  content  of 
death  :  it  is  an  xmiversal  experience.  To  all,  how- 
ever, the  still  influence  of  iite  Sabbath  eve  brings 
good,  like  a  subtle  medicine— >the  only  medicine, 
perhaps,  for  minds  diseased  in  certain  ways ;  and 
I  know  that  to  many  it  stands  for  all  religious 
teaching.  Good  religious  teaching  it  is,  too,  and 
akin  to  that  of  the  church-organ,  which,  let  the 
good  priest  say  what  he  will,  has  an  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  the  worshippers  a  thousand-fold 
greater  than  his  own  or  any  modern  human 
preaching.  Beneath  the  church-walls  lisl^ing  to 
that  music,  or  in  his  own  dusky  chamber  listening 
to  the  silence,  no  man,  I  venture  to  say,  dares  talk 


to  himself  of  Obance,  or  take  to  himself  all  the 
credit  of  whatever  prosperity  he  enjoys :  he  will 
have  to  put  off  such  tiboughts  till  to-morrow.  God's 
providence  is  the  chief  text  of  both  these  preachers 
— its  chief  points,  love  to  our  fellows  and  gratitude 
to  Him :  and  that,  I  take  it,  is  Christianity.  But 
whether  or  not  tiiere  really  is  all  this  virtue  in 
Sunday,  one  thing  we  should  clearly  be  grateful 
for :  if  not  that  it  is  a  holy  day  that  it  is  a  holiday. 
To  say  nothing  about  its  elevating  tendency,  and 
allowing  it  no  power  against  socialism  and  infi- 
delity, it  at  any  rate  stands  between  the  poor  and 
absolute  slavery ;  and  the  free-thinking  workman 
should  consider  that  he  is  indebted  to  Christianity 
for  the  institution  of  this  noble  bulwark,  if  for 
nothing  else.  Let  him,  therefore,  be  grateful; 
unless  he  would  prefer  the  feasts  of  Bacchus  and 
the  others? 

Here,  then,  with  much  left  unsaid,  and  more  that 
could  not  be  said,  this  rambling  paper  must  con- 
clude. Through  what  may  appear  extravagant 
fancy  here  and  there,  real  truth,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  found ;  and  if  any  one  supposes  it  to  be  the 
effusion  of  a  mere  magazine-writing  Grym,  and 
not  of  a  thinking,  locomotive,  human  Grym,  in 
earnest,  he  is  mistaken. 


A    LAY    OF    THE    BRIEFLESS. 

fTlie  following  lines  were  discovered  last  week,  in  company  with  a  hat  and  stick,  npon  the  banks  of  the  Seipoitiiie.  Wo  wiUinglj 
puEUsh  them,  at  the  request  of  the  police-authorities,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  afford  some  due  to  the  diaooveiy  of  the  unfortunate 
author.] 


Oh,  I  am  a-weary  of  Pumpkin  Court, 

It's  flags  are  hateful  all  to  me ! 
Other  men's  chambers  by  clients  are  sought. 
To  mine  comes  never  the  ghost  of  a  fee ! 
My  clerk  sits  in  his  mouldy  den 

Gloomily  biting  his  nails. 
Or  vacantly  drawing  of  skeleton  men. 
With  goggle-eye  faces,  and  tails. 
There  are  two  that  he's  always  a-drawing  of  nights. 

And  I  hear  him  snort  with  glee. 
As  down  in  the  comer  the  rascal  writes, 
"  That's  master — ^t'other  man's  me  I" 
He  knows  that  each  knock  is  the  knock^of  a  dun^ 
Or  that  some  little  dirty  boy's  done  it  in  fun. 
^  Ah,  knuckle  away  till  your  knuckles  is  sore," 
Says  he ;  "  what's  the  good  of  our  minding  the 

^  door?' 
So  it  isn't  worth  while  for  a  cove  to  call. 
And  nobody,  now-a-days,  knocks  at  all ! 

I  once  was  told. 
By  a  gipsy  bold 
(She  scanned  my  palm  on  Epsom  wold), 
That  I  should  have  more  than  my  pockets  would 

hold. 
Round  red  sovereigns,  clinking  gold ! 
Says  she,  '*  The  first  of  next  July, 
I'm  shot  if  your  happiness  won't  run  high. 
For  it's  just  about  then  that  the  starch  will  fly 


From  out  of  your  virgin  wig  I 
Though  now  you're  poor. 
Your  luck's  as  sure 
As  the  knife  to  a  Christmas  pig ! 
There's  a  lady  as  loves  you  that's  fair  and  tall : 
Stand  us  a  quartern,  and  hear  it  all !" 

She  lied,  the  jade !    A  lighter  fee 

Had  brought  me,  "  by  return,  post  free," 

A  princely  fortune  in  the  Three 

Per  Cents,  from  Joseph  Ady ! 

She  lied  I    The  glorious  first  is  here. 

And  longer  grows  the  fell  arrear, 

And  clients  none  at  all  appear, 

Let  alone  the  fair  young  lady ! 
o  o  o  o 

The  clock  had  struck  ten,  and  I  sat  me  a-down 
In  the  species  of  study  distinguished  as  "  brown/* 
"  I'm  the  very  unluckiest  beggar  in  town," 
Cried  I,  "  in  the  darkness  of  Destiny's  frown." 

When,  hark  I  I  declare, 

A  step  on  the  stair ! 
(I  forgot  to  remark  that  my  rooms  are  three-pair. 
Quite  handy  for  heaven — in  case  I  go  there.) 
At  once,  from  my  toes  to  the  tips  of  my  hair, 
I  started  and  wondered,  for  visitors  there. 
At  that  time  of  night,  were  remarkably  rare : 

Still  greater  the  shock 

When  a  sharp  double  knock 
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Game,  bang  I  like  a  pistol  gone  off  at  balf-oock, 
And  I  heard  my  clerk  ahuffle  hia  way  to  the  lock, 
To  Bee  which  of  my  dmis  had  come  this  way  to 
mock. 

They  laugh ! 
They  chaff  I 
I'd  sooner  by  half, 
They*d  come  in  and  bleed  me  at  once,  like  a  calf  I 
Louder  they  chatter,  and  laugh  the  more, 
And  now  my  clerk's  in  a  regular  roar ; 
Then,  bursting  in 
With  a  handful  of  "tin," 
"  Oh,  master,"  he  shouted,  "  here  is  a  begin ! 
rd  give  a  good  pound  now  to  be  in  your  skin, 
Pm  shot  if  I  wouldn't !  Oh,  shake  us  a  fin ! 
Ten  guineas  I  Ten  guineas !  Oh,  my,  what  a  game ! 
Count  'em  backwards  or  forwards  they're  always 

the  same ! 
And  naaster !  Oh,  master !  the  best  of  the  job. 
See  here  I    by  the  poker,  they've  tipped  me  five 
bobi 

If  it  is  not  a  Brief, 
I'll  be  scragged  for  a  thief; 
Oh,  aint  we  just  going  to  shake  out  a  reef  t" 

I  roared,  I  sighed, 
I  laughed,  I  cried. 
And  opened  my  eyes  so  excessively  wide 
You'd  really  have  thought  I  must  wear  'em  out- 
side. 
And  couldn't  have  shut  'em  again  if  I  tried. 
I  fell  on  the  neck  of  my  trusty  boy 
With  a  wild,  wild  hug  of  convulsive  joy ; 
(**  Orikev,  master  I"  says  he,  "  don't  you  strangle 

my  throat  t") 
And  blubbered  a  cataract  over  his  coat 
With  tingling  fingers  I  counted  the  gold, 
And  ten  bright,  round,  red  sovereigns  told ! 
Then  eagerly,  wildly  tore  the  tape. 
That  girdled  my  white  brief's  beautiful  shape. 

I  glanced  it  through,  and  found  that  Roe 
Had  grievously  injured  the  harmless  Doe—* 
Wounded  him,  battered  him,  torn  his  coat, 
And  pitched  him  into  a  castle  moat ; 
Pulled  him  out,  and  pummelled  him  more. 
Pinched  him,  and  kicked  him  behind  and  before ; 
Gouged  him,  scalped  him,  trod  on  his  toes, 
Pushed  in  his  eye-tooth  and  pulled  off  his  nose, 
Flattened  his  head — to  wit,  with  a  spado — 
And  nicked  his  ribs — to  wit,  with  a  blade — 
Till  Doe  couldn't  anyway  work  at  his  trade, 
And  was  cruelly  sick,  and  extremely  afraid ; 
And  every  stiver  he  had  in  the  till 
Had  gone  to  settle  the  doctor's  bill  I 
All  which  merely  meant,  as  perhaps  you're  aware, 
That  Hoe  had  said,  *'  Doe,  now  come  on,  if  you 

dare!" 
The  rest  being  simply  ad  libitum  readings. 
To  make  the  case  neat  and  compact  on  ''the 

pleadings." 

I  saw  myself  in  Fancy's  glass 
Stand  forth  with  front  of  triple  brass ; 
I  saw  the  Judge,  I  saw  the  jury, 
I  saw  the  plaintiff  green  with  fury ; 


I  heard  my  own  hot  eloquence 
Denounce  in  thunder  the  defence, 
Proclaim  the  perjured  villain.  Roe, 
And  ask  him  where  he  thought  he'd  go  I 
And  then,  oh,  then,  the  wild  applause 
That  told  me  I  had  gained  my  cause ; 
While  with  tumultuous  cheers  came  blent 
The  Judge's  weU-tumed  compliment! 
I  heard  it — saw  it^elt  it  all ! 
Gould  pride  like  this  deserve  a  &11? 

Two  friends  I  had,  and  only  two. 
Barring  pawnbrokers  many,  and  bailiffs  a  few; 
Two  friends  I  had,  who  both,  like  me, 
Elnew  seldom  a  visitor — ^never  a  fee. 
Bright  was  the  vision  of  "  supper  for  three  I" 
"  Fly,  fly,  brave  youth,  to  Temple-square, 
You  know  George  Samuel  Brown  lives  there. 
Give  him  my  compliments,  say,  can  lie  spare. 
Two  hours  this  evening  to  muzzle  old  Care? 
And  further  fly,  brave  Ariel,  still. 
And  be  careful  to  say  that  it  isn't  a  bill 
When  you  ask  Augustus  Smith  if  he  will 
Be  with  me  this  evening  a  bumper  to  fill  ? 
We'll  meet  at  the  '  Rainbow ;'  and,  Ariel,  stay ; 

Visit,  I  pray, 

W^ithout  dday. 
That  excellent  woman,  my  laundress,*  and  say, 
Pd  thank  her  this  moment  to  toddle  this  way. 
For  boiling  a  kettle,  and  setting  a  tray, 
I  don't  know  her  equal ;  and  toddy  to  supper 
Comes  natural,  as  to  the  saddle  the  crupper. 
That's  all  f    He  flew  I    My  laundress  came. 
Hoping  as  how  that  I  didn't  make  game 
Of  a  poor  old  soul  as  was  widdi'd  and  lame. 

"  Dear  me,  Mrs.  Jones, 

Do  spare  your  groans," 
Says  I,  "  tisn't  I  would  luive  troubled  your  honest 
But  the  fact  is,  good  woman,  my  grandmother's 

dead. 
And  has  left  lucky  Briefless  to  reign  in  her  stead  T 

So  quick,  Mrs.  J., 

Step  over  the  way 
To  the  'Nine  Happy  Niggers,'  and  civilly  say 
I'll  thank  'em  to  lend  me  both  tumblers  and  tray. 
For  I've  c<)mpany  coming  and  mean  to  be  gay : 
We  sup  at  the  'Rainbow' — chops,  kidneys  and 

beer; 
But  our  grog,  Mrs.  Jones,  we  intend  to  take  here. 
So  I'll  thank  you  to  see  that  the  decks  are  all  dear. 

The  tumblers  all  bright, 

And  the  fire  alight. 
With  a  fizzing  hot  kettle  by  twelve  this  night!" 

Oh,  wasn't  the  dingy  old  lady  struck  dumb 
When  I  tipped  up  the  change  for  a  bottle  of  rum  I 

She  eyed  me  askance 

With  a  doubtful  glance. 
As  round  my  arm-chair  I  continued  to  dance ; 
And  says,  "Mr.  B.,  sir,  I  hope,  to  be  sure. 
You  aint  been  a  cribbin'  the  great  Koh-i-noor? 
Reckillcct,  sir,  it  wasn't  no  sin  to  be  poor !" 


♦  "  Laundress,"  in  Temple  noracndature,  is  the  style  and  title 
of  the  Yencrable  femalo  whose  dnties  correspond  with  those  of  n 
college  "  bedmaker." 
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I  calmed  her  scruples :  told  a  lie, 
I Ve  not  the  slightest  notion  why ; 
Bemarked  old  people  often  die 

And  leave  their  cash  behind  'em. 
Why  upon  earth  I  couldn't  say, 
**  The  simple  fact  is,  Mrs.  J., 
I've  got  my  maiden  brief  to-day," 

Or  why  1  lied  at  random, 
I  know  not  now — I  never  knew : 
I  burst  away — ^I  ran,  I  flew  I 
Dim  visions,  yet,  around  me  cling 
Of  that  wild  night :  we  did  the  thing ! 
The  very  waiters  formed  a  ring 

And  laughed  with  greasy  glee. 
As  chop  and  steak  and  kidney  fled. 
And  still  the  gleaming  tankard  sped 
From  bar  to  board,  and  still  we  fed 
And  drank  like  whirlpools  three ! 
And  then,  in  my  pride, 
**  My  bricks^"  I  cried, 
I  needn't  inform  you  with  me  it's  high  tide, 
And  the  tin 's  running  in ;  but  I  bet  you  guess 

wide. 
And  you  wouldn't  find  out  in  a  month  if  you  tried, 
So  shoot  as  you  may  I" 
Says  Brown,  "  Td  lay 
A  trifle  you've  spouted  a  ticker  to-day." 
SadSmith,  *'  I  think  he's  nabbed  a  thief 
With  a  whacking  reward !"    "  No,"  says  I ;  "  it's 
a  Brief  ! " 

"  A  Brief  !    No,  no ! " 
Roared  they,  "  That  '*  no  go ! 
We'll  pound  it  you  haven't  a  paper  to  show  I 
'Tisn't  likely  now,  is  it  ?  "    I  laughed,  ho,  ho ! 


"  Come  to  my  chambers,  you'll  find  Doe  and  Roe, 
A  Brief  and  three  tumblers  all  in  a  row  I 
We'll  wet  the  Brief,  we'll  count  my  wealth. 
And  drink  a  future  Lord  Chancellor's  health  I " 

''Agreed,  agreed!" 

The  waiter  was  fee'd ; 
We  left  him  very  much  pleased  indeed : 
We  rushed  all  three  at  the  Temple  Gate, 
Gloomily  frowning  in  midnight  state ; 
We  knocked  the  knock  of  a  Chartist  mob. 
To  waken  the  porter  asleep  on  his  hob. 
Methought  a  reverend  glance  he  wore. 
And  bowed  as  he  never  had  bowed  before ; 
" 'Tis  well ! "  said  I;  "  those  practised  eyes 
Detect  a  Chancellor  on  the  rise ! " 

Clattering  up  the  lamp-lit  stair. 
We  rushed  like  madmen,  as  we  were. 
We  burst  into  the  old  "  three-pair :" 
The  fire  was  blazing,  the  glasses  were  bright. 
The  jolly  old  grog-bottle  laughed  in  the  light  I 
The  ketde  was  fizzing  "  By  George,  it's  all  right  T 
We  chuckled,  and  all,  in  our  happiest  tones, 
Broke  out  in  a  chorus  of  **  Good  Mrs.  Jones ! " 

"  Good  Mrs.  Jones"  came  curtseying  in — 

"  They  hadn't  no  rum,  so  I've  brought  you  gin," 

Says  she;  "and  the  table  is  nicely  laid. 

And  see  what  a  capital  fire  Tve  made ! 

That  great  paper  faggot  has  served  it's  turn — 

It 's  right  in  the  middle  !     Oh,  didn't  it  bum  l" 

"Ye  Gods,"  I  roared,  "for  Death's  relief! 

0  Heaven  and  Earth  I — my  virgin  Brief  1" 
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Beneath  deep  crypts  of  gloom,  through  narrow- 
vaulted,  vrinding  corridors  we  groped  our  way.  A 
distant  whispering  sound,  a  hollow  murmur,  the 
subte\Taneous  sigh  of  incarcerated  blasts  struggling 
hopelessly  for  freedom,  echoed  faintly  through  the 
dismal  labyrinth.  We  proceeded  boldly,  for  we 
came  by  invitation,  and  were  presented  by  twilight 
to  the  ruler  of  the  winds.  Dropping  mythology, 
our  Mollis  is  no  other  than  that  distinguished  me- 
chanical discoverer  Goldsworthy  Gumey — and  his 
realm  of  ventilation  the  vaults  that  underlie  her 
M^esty's  courts  of  law  at  Westminster. 

Human  beings  must  breathe ;  and  it  is  practi- 
cally found  that  the  larger  the  bodies  in  which  they 
assemble,  the  more  they  are  liable  to  waste  breath, 
thence  inducing  the  greater  difficulty  of  ventilation. 
The  sources  of  assembly  most  constantly  in  action 
may  be  divided  into  the  dramatical,  litigious,  and 
parliamentary  instincts  of  man;  and  the  senates, 
the  courts,  and  the  theatres,  accordingly,  have  all 
had  to  struggle  with  the  deleterious  influences  of 
an  atmosphere  deficient  in  oxygen  and  overcharged 
with  carbonic  acid  gas.    The  Houses  of  Parlia- 


ment have  been  subjected  to  the  flatulent  experi* 
ments  of  Reid,  which,  though  much  complained  of^ 
are  doubtless  better  than  nothing.  The  courts  ait 
Westminster,  where  Reid's  system  has  been  super- 
seded, are  really  well  ventilated  ;  but  our  theatres 
remain,  to  the  eminent  disadvantage  of  the  dramatie 
art,  hot  and  stuffy  ovens,  where  beaux  are  baked 
and  lungs  are  smothered  as  of  old.  Very  many  of 
the  most  respectable  and  reasonable  of  our  citizens 
would  frequent  the  theatres  if  they  did  not  fe^ 
convinced  that  "  the  best  cure  for  the  heart-ache  " 
was  the  most  certain  prescription  for  the  head-ache. 
In  order  to  ventilate  effectually,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  air  which  is,  on  the  aver- 
age, consumed  per  minute  by  the  persons  your 
theatre,  court,  or  chambers  will  contain.  It  then 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  ventilator  to  pump  in, 
each  minute,  at  least  that  amount  of  fresh  air,  and 
to  draw  off  the  same  volume  of  used  air — and  in 
order  that  the  company  may  not  be  exposed  to  a 
whirlpool  of  hot  and  cold  currents,  it  is  equally 
his  duty  to  send  in  the  fresh  air  at  the  exact  tem- 
perature of  the  air  it  displaces.    Now  it  is  evident 
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to  the  most  unscientific  nnderstanding,  that,  in  order 
to  effect  this  end«  the  requisite  means  must  consist 
in  a  power  of  creating,  regulating,  and  heating  a 
current  of  air. 

From  the  fatal  facility  with  which  draughts  are 
formed  everywhere  where  they  are  not  wanted,  is 
well  known  to  all  persons  liable  to  aches  of  ear  or 
tooth,  and  to  the  whole  generation  of  stiff-necks 
(which  is  a  large  category),  the  above  power  may 
appear  to  many  much  easier  of  acquisition  than  it 
is.  We  all  have  vivid  impressions  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  only  ancient  process  of  draught- 
creating  from  our  experience  in  chimneys.  What 
hauberks  of  earthenware  and  helmets  of  zinc  have 
we  not  disguised  our  housetops  withal,  to  guard 
the  head  of  our  own  little  domestic  blast  from  the 
buffets  of  its  purer  brethren  alofl,  from  before  whom, 
too  often  retreating  abashed,  it  recoils  upon  the 
family  in  whose  service  it  was  contaminated,  and 
by  them  received  with  horror,  dissolves  in  grimy 
tears  upon  the  drawing-room  furniture.  A  chim- 
ney-draught, we  are  all  aware,  depends  on  the 
superior  buoyancy  of  the  volume  of  heated  air 
between  grate  and  chimney-pot.  The  taller  the 
chimney  the  greater  the  bulk  of  lightened  air 
which  has  to  make  its  way  through  a  given  aper- 
ture, and  therefore  the  swifter  the  draught  But 
tall  chimneys  cannot  always  be  had  where  swift 
draughts  are  wanted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  locomo- 
tive engine,  which  is  indebted  for  its  applicability 
to  railway  purposes  to  the  steam-jet  draught,  in- 
vented by  Gurry  about  thirty-five  years  since. 
This  is  simply  a  process  of  letting  off  bursts  of 
steam  up  a  large  cylinder,  which  may  be  made  to 
drive  out  per  minute  any  quantity  of  air  before  it, 
creating  an  equivalent  suction  behind ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  the  advantages  which  this  violent  eject- 
ment has  over  the  mild  persuasion  which  floats  off 
the  contents  of  the  chimney  at  leisure.  There  is 
all  the  difference  between  balloons  and  bombshells. 

To  return  to  Westminster.  Midmost  among 
the  gloomy  caverns  is  the  iron  bulbous  root  whence 
rises  the  hollow  stem  whose  sap  is  an  artificial 
gnider  of  steam.  This  is  the  cast-iron  trachea  of 
Westminster  Hall;  of  which  the  courts  are  the 
pulmonary  cavities.  The  current  here  created 
can  pull  fresh  air  through  them  at  any  speed. 
Nay,  as  iEolos  whispered  in  confidence,  as  we 
groped  along  the  dark  passage,  he  could  blow  the 
judges'  wigs  off  their  heads,  if  he  chose  to  raise  the 
wind.  He  led  us  along  in  safety  till  we  got  into 
the  line  of  draught  between  the  courts  and  the 
•chimney.  On  one  side,  through  wire  gratings, 
came  down  the  breath  of  litigation — ^an  unsavoury 
gale,  laden  with  the  fierce  snort  of  contentious 
barristers,  the  triumphant  aspirations  and  desperate 
^asp  of  the  respective  suitors,  the  suspensive  wheeze 
of  puzzled  jurymen,  and  the  portentous  puffings 
and  gruntings  of  the  bench.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  current  rolled  away  into  the  distance  through 
half-open  folding-doors  along  a  dark  abyss,  which 
murmured  as  with  the  sound  of  rushing  waters. 

To  show  us  his  power  of  regulating  the  draught, 
lie  touched  a  valve,  and,  pereussd  cuapide,  the 
breeze  swelled  into  a  hurricane,  and  we  began  to 
be  seriously  alarmed  lest  the  threat  against  the 


wigs  of  justice  should  be  realised.  We  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  other  current  of  fresh  air  which 
rushes  into  the  vaeunm  formed  by  the  retreat  of 
the  vitiated  dregs  which  have  be^  cast  into  the 
draught  On  its  passage  from  the  exterior  it  is 
drawn  through  a  battery  of  innumerable  thin  zinc 
plates,  radiating  from  a  small  centre-piece,  heated 
by  a  current  of  steam  from  the  boiler.  These  plates, 
by  the  rapid  conduction  of  cal(»ic  through  metals, 
are  kept  at  exactly  the  same  temperature  as  the 
centre-piece,  and  the  air  pasdng  between  them  is 
exposed  to  an  immense  surface  of  heated  metal,  in 
exceedingly  small  compaaa.  One  of  these  boxes,  or 
batteries,  for  instance,  being  above  two  feet  square, 
contained  300  superficial  feet  of  plate.  Of  course, 
the  current  air  can  be  made  to  pass  through  as  many 
of  these  batteries  as  are  requisite  to  bring  it  up  to 
the  desired  temperature ;  and  if  a  less  temperature 
is  required,  one  of  the  calorifiers^  having  its  steam- 
pipe  cut  off,  allows  the  air  to  pass  through  it  un- 
affected. As  we  lefl  the  caverns  we  were  diown, 
in  a  dark  recess,  a  huge  mass  of  cast-iron  piping 
of  about  four  inches  bore,  contorted  into  a  cum- 
brous framework  some  fifteen  feet  long  by  seven 
or  eight  of  breadth  and  depdL  This  monster 
mammoth  of  the  pt  exposed  no  more  surface, 
and  was  therefore  capable  of  doing  no  more  woik, 
than  one  of  Mr.  Gume/s  little  boxes ;  and  lies  there, 
rusting,  coiled  in  lazy  slumber,  a  monument  of  Mr. 
Reid's  expensive  and  unwieldy  genius  for  expe- 
riment. 

On  our  way  up  stairs  we  put  our  noses  into  some 
of  the  courts  (the  air  and  temperature  were,  as 
usual,  perfectly  satLsfactory),  catching  in  our  pro- 
gress snatches  of  indignant  eloquence  from  the 
bar.  Emerging  on  the  leads,  we  were  shown  the 
safety-valve  system,  by  which  all  the  more  buoyant 
constituents  of  vitiated  atmosphere  are  allowed  to 
escape  through  the  lanterns  at  the  top  of  the  courts, 
without  allowing  any  cold  air  to  be  blown  in. 
Two  ends  of  the  lantern  are  arranged  with  strips 
of  muslin  hanging  like  the  flaps  of  a  pocket  over 
a  light  framework  of  wire.  The  slightest  pressure 
from  within  lifts  these  flaps  and  lets  out  the  air ; 
but  a  wind  fix>m  without  blows  them  tight  against 
the  wire  grating.  However  baffling  the  wind  may 
be,  it  cannot  at  the  same  moment  blow  upon  both 
sides,  so  that  there  is  always  an  escape  for  the  hy- 
drogen and  other  volatile  gases  that  gather  in  the 
lanterns.  Towering  £u*  above  us  we  beheld  Mr. 
Reid's  superseded  waste-pipe — a  gigantic  zinc 
chimney,  with  a  head  larger  than  the  helm^  in 
the  ''  Castle  of  Otranto,"  set  on  a  pivot,  aad  in- 
tended to  turn  away  its  great  gaping  mouth  from 
the  wind.  But  though,  undoubtedly,  in  its  palmiest 
days,  when  extravagantly  fed  with  olive-oil,  it 
might  have  been  blown  round  by  a  good  gust  of 
wind,  it  must  have  gulped  a  great  volume  of  the 
hostile  element  in  the  struggle,  and,  by  the  time  it 
was  fairly  round,  would  be  just  prepared  to  swallow 
a  similar  dose  from  the  other  side. 

Now,  when  the  men  of  the  law  perceived  that 
their  breath  was  blown  back  upon  them,  and  tbat, 
per  force,  they  must  swallow  their  own  words 
(which  oft-times  were  bitter),  they  flocked  in  UTun- 
bers  to  the  house-tops,  and  saw  the  great  funnel  of 
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zinc  being  violently  blown  about,  for  it  was  a  gusty] 
day.     And  they  being  mnch  displeased  at  tbe  con- 1 
trivances  of  their  ventilator,  the  witty  Serjeant, 
M —  did  facetely  inqnire,  "What  went  ye  out 
for  to  see  ?  "     Whereupon  one  of  his  learned  bre- 
thren, rightly  conjecturing  what  the  serjeant  would 
be  at,  did  readily  reply,  "  A  Reid  shaken  by  the 
wind." 

As  ventilation  has  at  length  become  easy,  it  is 
a  pity  that  it  should  not  be  applied,  where  it  is 
most  wanted,  to  the  theatres.  It  is  not  only  easy, 
it  is  also  cheap.  Having  a  loyal  affection  for  the 
drama,  we  made  inquiries  as  to  what  it  would  cost 
to  get  up  ef&cieut  machinery  for  ventilating  a 
theatre.       We  were    informed  that  about    501. 


would  cover  the  original  expense,  and  a  few 
bushels  of  coke  a  night  the  current  expenses.  It 
requires  so  little  attendance,  that  the  candle-snuffer 
might  easily  manage  it  without  neglecting  his 
graver  (or  lighter)  duties.  By-the-way,  in  those 
manufactories  which  have  to  be  carried  on  at  a 
high  temperature,  a  cheap  system  of  hot  ventila- 
tion is  a  much  more  imperative  desideratum. 
These  are  now  heated  with  stoves,  and  are  sad, 
stuffy,  disoxygenated  stoves  themselves.  Heat,  if 
there  be  plenty  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  does  no 
harm  to  the  lungs.  While  the  outcry  for  pure 
water  is  rife,  let  us  also  cry  out  for  pure  air, 
recollecting  that  we  breathe  much  oftener  than  we 
drink. 
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iHompanians  tf  nw  Solitude.     London :   William 

Hckering.    1851. 

SoLiTnDE  and  misery — ^and  with  many  the  terms 
<are  synonymous— have  thus  much,  at  least,  in  com- 
mon— both  bring  us  acquainted  with  strange  com- 
panions. By  none  more  readily  will  the  justice  of 
OUT  proposition  be  admitted  than  by  the  reflective 
man,  be  he  recluse  or  pilgrim,  as  he  wends  his 
way  (it  may  be) 

—  melancholy,  slow. 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheldt  or  wandering  Po, 

or  treads  the  path  that  stretches  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
shoba.  Believed  from  the  trammels  imposed  on  it 
by  the  harassing  routine  of  daily  toil,  the  mind 
acquires  fresh  strength,  or  recovers  its  enfeebled 
elasticity.  To  it  then  there  is  nought  of  barren- 
ness. Objects  before  unthought  of  employ  its 
awakened  powers,  whilst  objects  hitherto  over- 
familiar  to  be  dwelt  on  present  novel  phases  of 
interest  when  submitted  to  the  freshened  energies 
that  induce  meditation.  Such  cannot  fail  to  be  the 
<?a8e  if  our  man,  iR'ith  leisure  to  think,  and  in  earnest 
as  he  thinks,  lack  not  wisdom  in  the  selection  of 
worthy  material  for  his  idle  hours  and  observation, 
and  wit  enow  to  elaborate  and  follow  tip  the  train 
of  reflection  called  into  action  by  such  material. 
And  if  to  wit  and  wisdom  he  superadd  taste  free 
from  all  leaven  of  vanity,  why  then  the  result  may 
assume  somewhat  the  shape  of  the  volmne  before 
ns.  To  predicate  of  such  volume,  embracing,  as  it 
does,  so  wide  a  range  of  topics  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  mental  machine,  that  the  lucubrations 
it  presents  us  savour  not  unfrequently  of  common- 
place, ill-disguised  by  a  forced  and  affected  quaint- 
ness,  would  be  to  accord  it  a  meed  of  praise  to 
which  no  author  in  eonsimili  casu,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Bacon,  and  without  the  exceptions  of 
Bochefaucanld  or  Pascal,  could  expect  at  critic's 
hands.  Buch  meed  we  cannot  certainlv  concede  to 
onr  present  author,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  as 
gratifying  as  it  is  just  to  record  that  in  his  exercise 
of  reason,  he  has  never '* resigned  his  right  of; 


thought"  Sound,  practical,  and  philosophical 
he  is,  in  almost  every  instance — ^in  many  pre- 
eminently so--to  such  an  extent  that  we  can  afford 
to  extract  from  his  thoughts  at  random. 

But  there  is  another  very  important  consideration  to  be 
weighed  by  those  who  are  fearful  of  encouraging  amuse- 
ments, especially  amongst  their  poorer  brethren.  What 
are  the  generality  of  people  to  do,  or  to  think  of,  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  each  day,  if  they  are  not  allowed 
to  busy  themselves  with  some  form  of  recreation  ?  Here 
is  this  infinite  creature,  man,  who  looks  before  and  after, 
whose  swiftness  of  thought  is  such,  even  amongst  the 
dullest  of  the  species,  as  would  perhaps  astonish  the 
brightest,  who  are  apt  to  imagine  that  none  think  but 
themselves ;  and  you  fancy  that  he  can  be  quite  contented 
with  providing  warmth  and  food  for  himself  and  those  he 
has  to  love  and  cherish.  Food  and  warmth !  content  inth 
that !  not  he :  and  we  should  greatly  despise  him  if  he 
could  be 

For  my  own  part,  it  has  long  appeared  to  me  that  our 
Church  stands  upon  foundations  wfiich  need  more  breadth 
and  solidity,  both  as  regards  the  hold  it  ought  to  have  on 
the  reason  and  on  the  affection  of  its  members. 

As  to  the  hold  upon  the  reason*,  suppose  we  were  taught 
to  study  scientifically,  up  to  a  certain  point,  something  that 
admitted  of  all  the  lights  of  study,  and  were  then  called 
upon  to  take  the  rest  for  granted,  not  being  allowed  to 
use  to  the  uttermost  the  lights  of  history  and  criticism 
which  had  been  admitted  at  first ;  how  very  inconclusive 
the  so-called  conclusions  would  appear  to  us  ?  It  would 
be  like  placing  a  young  forest-tree  in  a  hothouse  and  saying, 
"  Grow  so  far,  if  you  like,  expand  to  the  uttermost  in  this 
space  allowed  to  you,  but  there  is  no  more  room  after  you 
have  attained  these  limits;  thenceforward,  grow  inwards, 
or  downwards,  or  wither  away.  Our  Church  is  too  imper- 
sonal, if  I  may  use  that  expression ;  it  belongs  too  much 
to  books,  set  creeds  and  articles,  and  not  enough  to  living 
men;  it  does  not  admit  easily  of  those  modifications 
which  life  requires,  and  whi<^  guard  life  by  adapting  it  to 
what  it  has  to  bear. 

Again,  as  regards  affection,  how  can  any  but  those  who 
are  naturally  devout  and  affectionate,  which  is  not  the 
largest  class,  have  an  affectionate  regard  for  anything  which 
presents  so  cold  and  formal  an  appearance  as  the  Church 
of  England?  The  services  are  too  long;  and,  for  the  moat 
part,  are  surrounded  by  the  most  prosaic  circumstances. 
Too  many  sermons  are  preached ;  and  yet,  after  all,  too 
little  is  made  of  preaching.  The  preachers  are  apt  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  certain  topics,  which,  however  really 
great  and  solemn,  are  exhaustible,  at  least  as  far  as  men 
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can  tell  us  auf^ht  about  them.  Order,  decency,  cleanli- 
nesv,  propriety,  and  very  often  good  sense,  are  to  be  seen 
in  full  force  in  Anglican  churches  once  a  week ;  but  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  heartiness. 

The  perfection  to  be  aimed  at,  as  it  seems  to  me,  and  as 
I  have  said  before,  would  be  a  Church  with  a  very  simple 
creed,  a  very  grand  ritual,  and  a  useful  and  devoted  priest- 
hood. But  these  combinations  are  only  in  Utopias,  Blessed 
Islands,  and  other  fabulous  places :  no  vessel  enters  their 
ports,  for  they  are  as  yet  only  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful 
men. 

In  forming  such  an  imaginary  Church,  there  certainly 
are  some  things  that  might  be  adopted  from  the  Roman 
Catholics.  T%e  other  day  I  was  at  Rouen  ;  I  went  to  see 
the  grand  old  cathedral ;  the  great  western  doors  were 
Uirown  wide  open  right  upon  the  market-place  filled  with 
flowers ;  and,  in  the  centre  aisle,  not  before  any  image,  a 
poor  woman  and  her  child  were  praying.  I  was  only  there 
a  few  minutes,  and  these  two  figures  remain  impressed 
upon  my  mind.  It  is  surely  very  good  that  the  poor  should 
hare  some  place  free  from  the  restraints,  the  interruptions, 
the  familiarity,  the  squalidneas  of  home,  where  they  may 
think  a  great  thought,  utter  a  lonely  sigh,  a  fervent  prayer^ 
an  inward  wail.    And  the  rich  need  the  same  thing  too. 

Protestantism,  when  it  shuts  up  its  churehes,  or  allows 
discreditable  twopences  to  be  paid  at  the  door,  cannot  be 
said  to  show  well  in  these  matters.  In  becoming  so  nice 
and  neat,  it  seems  to  have  brushed  away  a  great  deal  of 
meaning  and  usefulness  with  the  dirt  and  irregularity. 

Wo  have  been  bo  happy  in  our  chance  selections 
as  quite  to  outrun  onr  allotted  space.  We  mnst 
therefore  conclude  our  notice  of  this  valuable  little 
\vork  with  the  assurance  to  onr  readers  that,  if 
they  bestow  on  tlie  author  ''a  penny  for  his 
thoughts,*'  they  will  not  be  defrauded  of  a  fair 
pennyworth  in  exchange. 

Toenu^  Sssajfs  and  Opinions.  By  Alfbed  Batb 
ItiCHABDS,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  2  vols.  Lon- 
don: Aylott  and  Jones.    1851. 

Considering  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  topics 
discussed  by  his  able  |)en,  Mr.  Kichards  can  scarcely 
expect  to  find  that  his  readers,  and  we  trust  they 
are  numerous,  will  be  always  prepared  to  adopt 
his  views  or  share  his  opinions.  There  is  not  a 
single  subject,  either  social  or  political,  not  one 
passing  event,  tliat  has  not  found  a  commentator  in 
the  author  of  these  works.  A  staunch  Protec- 
tionist, a  decided  enemy  to  Free-trade,  Mr.  Richards 
expresses  himself  in  terms  so  spirited  and  uncom- 
promising that,  whilst  we  regret  he  should  have 
adopted  views  so  erroneous,  and  consider  his  lino 
of  argument  as  unsound  and  inconclusive,  still  we 
cannot  refrain  from  admiring  the  ability  and 
energy  with  which  he  advocates  a  fallen  party  and 
exploded  principles. 

Now,  although  Mr.  Richards's  sentiments  on  the 
great  questions  of  the  day  are  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  our  own,  still,  on  many  points  treated  of 
by  him  in  these  volumes  and  unconnected  with 
such  questions,  we  go  with  him  heart  and  hand. 
The  zeal  with  which  he  denounces  abuses,  the 
charity  and  sympathy  which  he  so  feelingly  and 
powerfully  expresses  for  the  afflicted  and  oppressed, 
would  redeem  far  greater  errors  than  a  want  of 
belief  in  the  fallacies  of  the  Corn-laws  or  the 
benefits  of  tVee-trade. 

Several  poems  of  great  merit  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  first  of  these  volumes,  and  contri- 
bute greatly  to  relieve  .the  graver  and  heavier 
articles.    To  our  thinking,  the  poem  most  worthy 


of  attention  is  the  ''Convict's  Escape,"  founded  od 
an  affecting  incident  narrated  by  the  public  joumala. 
It  is  far  too  lengthy  for  extraction,  but  the  reader 
will  find  it  in  the  tenth  page  of  the  first  voliune. 
Its  pathos  and  simplicity  are  above  praise,  and  we 
must  observe  that  simplicity  is  not  always  the 
strong  point  of  the  talented  writer.  We  wiU 
subjoin  a  specimen  of  lifr.  Richards's  poems,  and 
take  our  leave  of  him  for  the  present 

To  One  unteen  my  prayer  I  raised. 

And  thought  not  kow  At  should  be  praised. 

My  church  the  worid  around ; 
Alas !  those  prayers  that  only  feed 
The  bigot's  soul  with  envious  creed 

Pall  poisoned  to  the  ground. 

Let  him  in  dull  polluted  cell. 

And  him  that  mocks  with  book  and  bell 

A  worship  pure  and  true — 
Without  one  thought  of  Ood  abore. 
Without  one  spark  of  hearenly  lore — 

Go  scent  the  hare-bcUs  blue : 

The  birds  his  choir,  the  sun  his  light. 
The  stars  his  candles  lit  by  night. 

Not  flickering  Tain  through  day ; 
The  dark  religion  of  his  soul 
Like  vapours  chill  shall  backward  roll, 

Truth  crown  him  with  her  ray. 

Ah !  think  they  of  a  God  at  all, 
In  church  cathedral,  chapel  small. 

That  quarrel  o'er  a  name— 
Things  undefined  or  oulv  guessed. 
Mere  forms  of  acting  things  unblessed— 

But  Heaven's  great  woid  defame  ? 


Familiar  Letters  an  Chemistry.  By  Justus  vox 
LiEBia.  London:  Taylor,  Walton  and  Maberly. 
1851. 

If  there  be  aught  of  truth  or  philosophy  in  the* 
ofi-quoted  aphorism  of  the  Mantuan  bard,  Feli» 
qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas^  then  indeed 
IS  Professor  Liebig  endowed  with  an  amount  of 
bliss  such  as  but  rarely  falls  to  mortal  lot^  It  would 
be  idle  and  superfluous  at  this  the  eleventh  hour 
to  speak  in  terms  of  commendation  of  these  incom- 
parable letters,  which  have  been  doubtless  long 
since  in  the  handa  of  all  save  the  mere  desultory 
reader.  The  votaries  of  science  in  every  realm 
and  in  either  hemisphere  have  recorded  their  ver- 
dict in  behalf  of  one  who,  in  the  words  of  a  poet 
and  brother  philosopher, 

'—  multarum  semina  rerum 
•^—  docuit,  quse  sint  vitalia  nobis. 

The  third  of  these  letters  will  be  found  of  more 
peculiar  interest  to  those  whose  scientific  attain- 
ments will  not  permit  them  to  follow  the  ai'gu- 
ments  arising  out  of  subjects  more  abstruse  in 
their  nature.  The  letter  to  which  we  allude  treats 
of  the  history  and  progress  of  that  science  whose 
development  is  not  only  essential  to  the  well-being 
but  to  the  existence  of  life  itself — chemistry.  The 
learned  professor  exposes  a  fallacy  that  long  existed 
amongst  oui*  French  neighbours  &s  to  the  study  oi 
chemistry,  as  a  science,  not  being  anterior  to  tho 
days  of  the  great  Lavoisier.  He  shows  that  thai 
eminent  scholar  imparted  a  new  spirit,  and  intro- 
duced a  fresh  system  to  tho  previously-existing 
body  of  this  noble  science.     The  veiy  vices  of  our 
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nature  are  ofl  made  subservient  to  the  lofliest 
ends.  It  was  that  unholy  lust  afler  gold  which 
fiwayed  the  minds  of  men  thousands  of  generations 
back  as  powerfully  as  at  the  present  day,  that  in- 
4luced  Indian,  Arab,  and  Egyptian  to  waste  their 
actual  and  tangible  substance  in  the  vain  endeavour 
to  acquire  what  they  deemed  within  the  scope 
of  human  art.  Their  labours  and  inyestigations, 
though  profitless  to  themselves,  yet  produced  results 
the  most  important.  "Whilst  Nature  baffled  their 
particular  views,  still  she  was  forced  to  surrender 
up  many  of  her  mightiest  mysteries,  until  the 
inquiry  into  her  secrets  brought  men  acquainted 
with  a  new  science.  The  gradual  development  of 
the  principles  of  chemistry  is  related  most  minutely 
in  the  interesting  chapter  we  refer  to,  and  those 
which  follow.  We  have  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  recognised  che- 
mistry as  a  science.  Without  multiplymg  proofs, 
let  us  turn  to  the  following  lines  of  Lucretius : — 

Prsterea  manare  aliud  per  saxa  Wdetur, 
Atque  aliud  lignis ;  aliud  transire  per  aura  in, 
Ai^ntoque  foras  aliud,  vitroqae,  ineare. 

Now  we  cannot,  of  course,  take  upon  us  to  say 
tbat  the  poet  here  alludes  to  those  powerful  mertS' 
tnta  termed  by  us  aqua  regia  and  aqua  fortis  ; 
but  there  can  exist  little  doubt  that  menstrua  of 
some  description  are  referred  to,  whose  action  was 
confined  to  a  power  of  dissolving  one  or  other  of 
these  metals  alone.  But  our  space  forbids  us  to 
«nter  upon  such  inquiries  as  these,  however  inte- 
resting they  may  be.  The  reader,  scientific  or 
antiquarian,  will  find  much  curious  information  on 
points  connected  with  the  history  of  chemistry  in  a 
voluminous  work  published  at  Parma,  in  1799,  by 
the  Abb^  Giovan,  entitled,  "  Dell'  Origine,  Pro- 

fressi,  e  Stato  Attuale  d'ogni  Litteratura.  A  few 
oui*s  spent  in  such  investigations  will  still  more 
heighten  his  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Professor 
Xiiebig's  researches.  He  will  see  how  slow  and 
gradual  has  been  the  march  of  this  mighty  science 
that  is  now,  thanks  to  such  men  as  our  present 
author  and  a  host  of  kindred  spirits,  advancing 
witb  such  rapid  strides. 

Sic  unuixi  quidquid  paullatim  protrahit  setas 
In  medium,  ratioque  in  luminis  erigit  eras. 
Namque  alia  ex  alio  ciarescere  corde  Wdebant, 
Artibus,  ad  summum  donee  venere  cacumen. 

Itoqer  Miller ;  or,  Hieroum  in  Humble  Life.  A 
jyarrative.  By  Geobgb  Obme.  London :  C. 
Gilpin.  1851. 
Thi9  little  volume  contains  the  simple  record  of 
the  life  of  one  who,  having  undergone  the  persecu- 
tion attendant  on  poverty,  ignorance,  and  vice,  had 
reaped  not  only  mercy  but  wisdom  from  the  lesson, 
and  who,  afler  an  escape  not  scatheless,  but  scarred 
and  singed,  from  the  fearful  ordeal,  applied  him- 
self sedulously  and  successfully  to  deter  others 
from  pursuing  that  path  which  leads  to  destruction, 
even  as  the  rescued  mariner  rears  a  beacon  to  warn 
his  fellows  of  those  sands  and  shoals  which  to  him 
hzd  well-nigh  proved  fatal. 

Roger  Miller  was  an  earnest  and  active  member 
of  the  London  City  Mission  Society.  As  such,  he 
was  indefatigable  in  the  labours  imposed  on  him 
by  the  Mission  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 


Tracts  in  hand,  he  visited  the  ^vretched  abodes 
which  it  were  flattering  to  term  hovels,  and  dis- 
tributed among  their  more  than  barbarous  inmates 
such  spiritual  succour  as  misjht  be  gleaned  from  the 
perusal  of  "  A  Wonder  in  Three  Worids,''  "  All's 
Well,"  "The  Brazen  Serpent,"  &c.  His  piety 
and  patience  met  in  many  instances  with,  to 
him,  the  fondest  reward  he  could  have  antici- 
pated from  his  task  of  love.  Drunkai'd  and  blas- 
phemer, thief  and  prostitute,  testified  by  their 
reformed  lives  to  the  efficacy  of  his  teaching. 
Passers  by  were  astonished  as  they  heard  hymns 
and  psalms  proceed  from  fetid  alley  and  obscure 
passage  whence  formerly  nought  but  ribald  oath 
or  obscene  song  disgusted  their  ears. 

No  terms  of  praise  would  be  exaggerated  when 
applied  to  a  man  who  worked  such  goodly  work.  We 
admire  his  energy,  we  wonder  at  hb  patience  and 
self-sacrifice,  but  we  must  remain  silent  if  called 
upon  to  extol  either  his  judgment  or  discretion. 
None  can  entertain  a  higher  opinion  than  we  of 
those  who  devote  themselves  with  unflinching  spirit 
and  untiring  zeal  to  the  noble  cause  of  philanthropv 
— not  a  number  of  our  work  has  appeared  in  whicn 
some  branch  of  social  process  or  reform  has  not 
been  discussed ;  and  thererore  our  motives  will  not 
be  impugned  if  we  fearlessly  assert,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  various  missions  and  societies,  that 
the  indiscriminate  distribution  of  tracts,  at  all 
times  and  places,  without  distinction  of  persons 
or  character,  is  amongst  the  least  efficient  of 
methods  for  bettering  the  condition  of  a  destitute 
population.  The  Religious  Tract  Society  was,  we 
think,  established  in  the  year  1790.  In  those 
times  of  comparative  barbarism,  the  gallows  and 
the  gaol  did  the  work  of  Government  or  Sunday- 
Bchom.  Punishment,  not  prevention,  was  the  order 
of  the  day ;  and  therefore  was  it  that  the  institution 
of  societies  whose  members  were  necessarily  brought 
into  close  and  constant  contact  with  the  distressed, 
illiterate,  and  profligate,  was  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. But  the  more  enlightened  policy,  the  widely- 
diffused  spirit  of  kindness  and  sympathy  towards 
the  masses  so  eminently  the  characteristic  of  the  pi^e- 
sent  day,  have,  by  adopting  measures  of  unbounded 
practical  utility,  virtually  superseded  the  very 
questionable  labours  of  the  tract-distributor.  Dwell- 
ing houses  on  an  improved  scale,  calculated  to  insure 
h^th  and  comfort  by  a  sufficing  supply  of  air  and 
water,  increased  facilities  for  afford mg  education, 
libraries  and  institutes,  such  are  means  far  better 
calculated  to  reclaim  the  wicked  and  solace  the 
suffering  than  the  perusal  of  an  unlimited  issue  of 
these,  in  too  many  instances,  mischievous  publica- 
tions. Nor  do  we  apply  tfiis  term  without  due 
grounds.  It  so  happens  that  many  of  these  tracts 
have  fallen  under  our  notice,  and  we  have  been 
actually  shocked  at  the  strain  in  which  they  are 
written.  Fanatical  to  an  extent  almost  amounting 
to  positive  blasphemy,  their  object  appears  to  be  to 
startle  the  reader  into  compliance  with  their  doc- 
trines by  practising  on  his  worst  fears,  not  by  an 
appeal  to  that  innate  sense  of  devotion  he  may, 
perchance,  possess.  Now,  with  every  respect  to 
Koger  Miller's  pious  biographer,  we  must  beg 
leave  to  question  the  spirit  of  charity  and  religion 
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which  dictated  Buch  a  passage  (not  English,  b j-the- 
way)  as  this : — 

He  had  sallied  forth  one  fine  Sabbath  moniaiig,  the  last 
in  December,  1837,  with  a  band  of  his  ahopmatcs,  one  of 
those  aimless,  idle,  and  unhallowed  strolls  by  which 
working-men  in  large  towns  so  frequently  desecrate  God's 
day,  "  forsake  their  own  mercies,"  and  siibSect  themsdrea 
to  the  moat  demoralising  influences. 

Now,  do  not  the  words  "working-men"  and 
^  large  towns"  at  once  afford  excuse  and  reason 
good  for  the  perpetration  of  such  horriWe  deprarity 


Of  judgment,  and  from  freedom's  lofty  path 
So  draws  me  with  her  that  I  may  not  bear 
Any  less  heavy  yoke. 

Now  this  canzone  consists  of  nine  stanzas,  and 
the  word  whidi  terminates  each  rhymes  to  grave^ 
and  with  a  most  pleasing  and  melodious  effect.  To 
produce  this  effect,  and  in  double  rhyme,  was 
beyond  the  <»pabiHties  either  of  Captain  Mac- 
gregor  or  the  English  language. 

ne  have  not  directed  attention  to  our  poefa 
failure  in  this  respect  in  a  captious  or  hypercritical 


as  the  wandering  forth  on  God's  day  amid  God's  |  gp^rit,  but  in  order  to  adduce  another  illustration  of 
own  works?     To  begrudge  the  toil-worn  artisan 
his  sole  opportunity  of   inhaling  the  fresh  and 
blessed  air  of  heaven  savours,  inde^,  of  bigotry  the 
most  infatuated  and  narrow-minded. 

But  pages  such  as  oars  are  little  adapted  to  the 
discussion  of  points  so  delicate.  We  have  already 
extended  our  notice  of  the  life  of  a  most  excellent 
and  wcll-meauing  individual  beyond  our  limited 
space.  As  we  prmess  to  be  in  some  degree  teachers 
of  the  people,  a  stern  sense  of  duty  has  compelled 
us  to  comment  somewhat  strongly  on  a  system  cal- 
culated, in  our  opinion,  rather  to  mislead  than 
benefit  the  classes  to  whom  it  is  applied. 

Odes  of  Petrarch,    Translated  by  Captain  E.  G. 
Macgbsoob.     London :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 

If  the  reader  curious  in  such  matters  will  refer  to 
"  L' Art  Po^tique"  of  Boileau  (chap,  ii.,  v.  83,  seq.), 
treating  of  the  requisites  of  the  sonnet,  he  will 
easily  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  introducing  this 
species  of  metre  into  our  language.  The  very 
terra  itself  (rendered  by  the  Germans  Klingege- 
dichty  from  its  derivation  suonare^  klingen,  to  jingle, 
dink,  chime)  at  once  demonstrates  how  all  but 
impracticable  it  is  to  adapt  its  stringent  rules  to 
our  poetry.  Captain  Macgregor  has  tacitly  ad- 
mitted these  difficulties,  by  confessing  that  even 
his  tuneful  muse  failed  to  grapple  successfolly  with 
that  beautiful  and  fiimous  canzone 

Mai  non  to'  piii  cantar  com'  io  solera, 
but  remained  deaf  to  her  nurseling^s  remonstrances : 

Mai  non  m'  abbandonate  in  questi  panni ! 

The  gallant  poet  deserves,  however,  infinite  credit 

for  his  present  attempt.     Thoroughly  imbued  with 

the  spirit  of  his  great  original,  he  has  rendered  his 

words  with  extreme  fidehty,  and,  at  the  same  time, 

with  much  poetical   power;    but    he    has'  been 

nevertheless  compelled  to  abandon  all  hopes  of 

forcing  an  Englisn  garb  upon  this  most  arbitrary 

metre.     Let  us  turn  for  a  single  instance  to  his 

translation   of  the    canzone    beginning   "  Verdi 

panni."  We  will  afford  our  readers  the  opportunity 

of  iudging  for  themselves  as  to  the  powers  of  the 

gallant  poet  by  subjoining  the  first  stanza  in  the 

original,  and  then  giving  the  translation  : — 

Verdi  panni,  sanguigni,  oscuri  o  persi 
Non  vestl  donna  nnquanco, 
N^  d'6r  capelli  in  bionda  treccia  attorse 
Si  bella,  come  qnesta  che  mi  spoglta 
D'arbitrio ;  e  dal  cammin  di  liWtade 
Seco  mi  tira  si,  ch'io  non  sostegno 
Alcan  giogo  men  grave. 

Green  robes  and  red,  dark  robes,  or  blue  or  grey, 

No  lady  ever  wore. 

Nor  hair  of  gold  in  sonny  tresses  twined. 

So  besntiful  as  ahe  who  spoils  my  mind 


tne  impossibility  to  impose  upon  our  vernacular 
—  da  sonnet  les  rigonreases  lois. 

All,  however,  that  could  be  done  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  words  and  spirit  of  the  poet  of 
Avignon  has  been  done,  and  ably,  by  Captain 
Mac^efifor.  His  rhythm  is  correct  and  flowing; 
and  he  has  evidently  bestowed  much  pains  on  the 
elaboration  of  his  verse.  We  must  find  space  for 
a  specimen,  entering,  however,  a  preliminary  pro- 
test against  the  rendering  of  the  beautifiil  lines 

Ma  io,  lassot,  che  senxa 

Iiei,  ni  vita  mortal,  n^  me  stess*  amOb 

Fallen  is  thy  pride,  yet  wakes  in  thee  no  care  ; 

While  stiU  she  dwelt  below, 

Unworthy  wert  thoa  so  mnch  grace  to  know. 

Or  of  her  saintly  feet  the  trace  to  bear ; 

For  thing  so  sweet  and  fair 

Shonld  with  its  presence  bless  alone  the  skies. 

I,  lost  in  her  my  all 

(Nor  mortal  life,  nor  proper  weal  who  prize) 

Her  still  with  tears  recall ; 

This  of  so  many  hopes  the  last  remains ; 

Sole  stay  which  yet  on  earth  my  joyless  life  sustatna. 

Ah  me !  that  lovely  face  is  now  but  dust. 
Which  here  to  us  made  known 
The  blessing  which,  in  hearen,  reward  the  just ; 
Her  viewless  form  to  Panufoe  has  flown, 
'  From  the  gross  veil  set  free, 
Whose  sbaidow  o'er  her  flower  of  life  was  thrown. 
Which  yet  once  more  must  be 
Put  on,  thence  never  to  be  doffed  again, 
When,  cleansed  from  every  stain. 
As  to  immortal  mortal  beauties  yield. 
So,  purer  and  more  fair,  'twill  be  to  us  revealed. 

No  one,  whether  acquainted  with  the  original  or 
not,  can  lay  this  volume  down  without  a  fiiU  re- 
cognition of  the  translator's  poetical  talents. 


Memoir  of  William   Allen,  I^,R.8,     By  Jauss 
Shsbhan.    London :  Charles  Gilpin,  1851. 

It  may  well  be  predicated  of  William  Allen's  pious 
biographer  that,  in  the  record  he  here  presents  us 
of  the  life  of  that  truly  eminent  man,  "  Virtue 
confessed  in  human  shape  he  draws."  William 
Allen  has  left  behind  him  a  name  that  will  be 
remembered  when  those  of  ordinary  heroes  have 
ceased  to  be  fimuhar  in  our  mouths,  trophies  to 
which  each  succeeding  year  adds  increased  permar 
nence  and  lustre — a  name  dear  to  all  who  hold 
dear  the  interests  of  philanthropy,  who  seek  by 
earnest  and  practical  efforts  to  remoTO  from  the 
path  of  social  progress  the  obstades  interposed  by 
ignorance,  irreligion,  and  oppression,  oueti  was 
William  Allen.  A  man  of  fervid  and  exalted  piet^, 
his  was  not  the  mere  zeal  that  displays  itcM^lf  m 
vain  cries  of  *^  Lord,  Lord  Y'  He  loved  his  fellow* 
men  as  he  loved  the  Common  Father  of  him  and 
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ihemy  and  to  better  their  condition  and  enlarge 
their  sphere  of  utOity  was  the  aim  of  his  lon^  and 
zealous  career.  His  establishment  at  Lindfield, 
the  manj  thriving  institutions  he  founded  in  foreign 
cfimes,  attest  the  success  of  his  holy  task.  The 
nature  of  that  task  we  cannot  better  express  than 
in  the  words  of  his  able  biographer : — 

Hia  time  and  heart  were  deroted,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  to  obtain  freedom  for  the  slave,  education  for  the 
children  of  the  poor,  relief  for  consciences  oppressed  by 
ecclesiastical  rale,  and  discipline  calcnlated  to  reform  as 
well  as  punish  the  guilty.  His  chemical  experiments  and 
philosophical  lectures  contributed  greatly  to  banish  erro- 
neous notions,  and  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  sound  know- 
ledge among  professional  and  studious  persons ;  while  his 
industry,  scSf-denial,  and  piety,  shed  a  lustre  on  his  chu'ac- 
ter,  furnish  an  example  to  all,  and  show  how  much  may 
be  accomplished  for  tne  good  of  others  by  one  ardent  in- 
telligent mind ! 

However  highly  placed  were  those  who  had  it  in 
thdr  power  to  impede  or  advance  the  objects  of 
his  glorious  mission,  he  addressed  himself  to  them 
with  the  dauntless  courage  of  a  good  cause,  either 
to  engage  their  sympathies  or  remove  their  preju- 
dice ;  and  it  is  with  no  little  pride  that  we  record 
the  kind  aid  and  favour  which  he  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  men  such  as  {inter  plurimos  alios) 
Wellington,  Brougham,  Lansdowne,  Lyndhurst, 
John  Russell,  and,  last,  not  leasts  in  the  goodly  list, 
from  the  truly  prince-like  parents  of  our  present 
beloved  Sovereign.  Of  the  Duke  of  Kent  ne  was 
the  personal  friend  and  advisor  when  the  cruel  and 
injudicious  system  pursued  towards  the  youthftil 
Prince  had  entailed  on  him  embarrassments  such  as 
the  son  of  no  private  gentleman  would  have  been 

Eermitted  to  experience.  Nor  was  the  assistance 
e  received  ocanned  to  the  great  ones  of  our  own 
land,  to  whom  appeals  in  the  name  of  humanity 
are  never  addressed  in  vain.  From  the  late  and 
present  Elings  of  Prussia,  from  the  late  "Kins  of 
Sweden  and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  he  met 
with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  kindness,  more  par- 
ticularly from  the  latter,  with  whom  he  had  inter- 
views on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  who  took  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  plans  of  our  great  philan- 
thropist. 

We  must  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  account 
of  one  of  these  interviews,  as  they  reflect  the 
highest  honour  on  the  character  of  the  mighty 
despot : — 

On  entering  the  emperor's  apartment,  he  immediately 
advanced  to  meet  me,  and  took  me  by  the  hand,  expressing 
the  gratification  he  felt  in  seeing  me.  After  conversing  a 
little,  he  made  me  sit  down  by  him,  and  said  he  had 
nothing  to  do  all  the  evening  but  attend  to  what  I  had  to 
say.  ...  I  thought  it  right  to  tell  the  emperor  of  the 
report  which  had  been  current  in  England  that  he  had 
suppressed  schools  upon  the  British  svstem  throughout 
his  dominions.  He  said  this  was  not  the  case  ;  that  if  I 
came  into  Russia  I  should  find  them  flourisbing,  and  that 
be  only  discouraged  those  who  would  teach  from  the 
French  Lessons,  reminding  me  that  it  was  we  who  first 
put  him  upon  his  guard  against  them.  He  said  that  he 
had  ordered  no  other  book  to  be  taught  throughout  his 
dominions  than  that  very  selection  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
which  we  made  at  Petersburg.  The  convenation  on  this 
subject  was  extremely  relieving  to  my  mind.  I  had  laid 
before  the  Emperor  the  present  state  of  the  slave-trade. 
He  assured  me  that  he  was  entirely  with  us  in  this  busi- 
ness, and  quite  disposed  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
make  the  abolition  complete.    I  expressed  my  decided 


opinion,  that  nothing  short  of  making  the  slave-trade 
piracy,  or,  at  least,  putting  the  persons  engaged  in  it  out 
of  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  their  couctry,  would  accom- 
plish this  end.  I  earnestly  intreated  him  to  endeavour  to 
carry  this  point  in  the  Congress,  and  if  this  should  be  found 
impossible,  that  he  would  then  set  the  example  himself, 
and  use  his  influence  with  other  potentates  also,  to  do 
it  separately,  that  the  guilt  and  the  odium  may  rest  upon 
those  nations  that  refused  to  concur  in  the  measure.  The 
emperor  most  fully  agreed  to  the  desirableness  of  such 

a  procedure We  were  both   contrited    with   the 

sweet  feeling  of  divine  goodness,  and  on  my  remarking  that 
this  made  me  forget  for  the  moment  the  difference  in  our 
situations,  he  put  his  arm  affectionately  round  me.  On  part- 
ii^,  he  repeated  his  wish  to  see  me  again  after  three  days. 

These  extracts  render  needless,  on  our  part,  any 

prolonged  notice  of  this  work.     The  reader  must 

judge  for  himself  how  far  worthy  of  his  interest  is 

the  life  of  one  who  verily  lived  not  unta  himself 

alone.  *  We  offer  no  apology  for  concluding  with 

the  following  extract  from  his  diary : — 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Allen  records,  **  I  accompanied 
E.  J.  Fry  to  Kensington  Palace,  to  meet  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  and  her  daughter  the  Princess  Victoria.  It  was  a 
satisfactory  interview.  The  Princess  has  much  of  her 
father's  countenance,  and  appears  exceedingly  amiable.'^ 
On  one  of  these  interviews  at  Kensington  Palace,  the  fol- 
lowing incident  occurred,  which  Mr.  Allen  used  to  relate 
with  great  interest.  When  our  present  beloved  Sovereign 
was  a  little  girl,  she  was  at  a  window  looking  out  on  the 
crowd  of  persons  in  the  gardens.  Her  afloiable  mother,  to 
whose  education  of  her  daughter  this  country  owes  so  much, 
begged  her  to  come  from  the  window,  which  the  little 
Princess  cither  did  not  or  would  not  hear.  The  command 
was  repeated,  and  when  she  slowly  came  away,  her  mother 
asked  her  what  was  the  reason  she  did  not  come  immedi- 
ately. With  an  air  of  majesty,  that  intimated  the  future 
Queen,  she  replied,  "  I  was  surveying  my  people." 

Violenzia :  A  Tragedy*    London :  John  "W.  Parker 
and  Son,  West  Strand.    1851. 

We  admit  ourselves  to  belong  to  that  old-fashioned 
class  who  yet  retain  the  habit,  not  alone  of  begin- 
ning a  book  at  the  beginning,  but  likewise  of  read- 
ing even  the  preface.  To  our  thinking,  it  is  but 
an  act  of  justice  that  critic  OTres  to  author.  We 
thereby  become  better  acquainted  with  the  peculiar 
frame  of  mind  which  presided  over  the  writer,  we 
enter  more  warmly  into  his  feelings  and  motives, 
and  are  consequently  the  better  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate the  result  he  has  laid  before  us.  Now  the 
tone  of  the  present  preface,  always  inflated  and 
deprecatory  by  turns,  led  us  to  expect  something 
very  wild,  very  wonderful,  and,  above  all,  very 
soul-harro\\dng.  We  found  it  "  demanded  "  of  us 
that,  to  the  perusal  of  this  tragedy  we  "  should  bring 
a  supplementing  imagination."  if  ow  we  are  not  quite 
sure  that  we  perfectly  imderstand  the  meaning  of 
"  supplementing,"  aforesaid ;  and  therefore,  if  in  our 
estimation  of  his  work  the  author  conceives  that 
we  have  done  him  less  than  justice,  we  pray  of 
him  to  ascribe  it  to  the  want  of  that  preliminary 
attribute  he  considers  a  sine  qud  non.  However, 
as  we  were  promised  a  "real  play,  both  in  its 
situations^  its  dialogue,  and  its  rhytlon,"  we  took 
heart  of  grace,  and  although  considerably  deafened 
by  the  introductory  flourish  of  trumpets,  we 
entered  upon  our  task  with  somewhat  excited  ex- 
pectation. But — alas  for  dialogue,  situation,  and 
rhythm !— the  very  first  page  dispelled  any  delu- 
sions we  might  have  entertained  as  to  our  possess- 
ing, unknown  to  ourselves,  the  faculty  "supple- 
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menting/'  and,  lacking  the  aid  of  auch  lenB,  and 
reduced  to  o\ir  ordinary  glasses,  we  are  bound  to 
record  our  opinion  that  the  poet  has  broken 
faith  with  us  in  every  particular.  We  feel  half 
inclined  to  discontinue  our  practice  of  preface- 
reading,  it  smacks  too  much  of  those  mendacious  bills 
of  fare  holding  forth  promise  of  tempting  dainty  | 
cates  whereof  kitchen  and  larder  are  totally  guilt-  \ 
less.  And  first,  as  to  situation,  we  have  two  lovers 
in  a  garden,  which,  if  commonplace,  is  at  least 
natural ;  equally  natural  is  it  that  the  lady,  under 
such  circumstances,  should  amuse  her  lover  with  a 
8ong.  Now  the  lover  might  pardon  her  for  doing 
such  "  violence  '*  to  "  silence  *'  by  forcing  the  two 
words  into  most  unnatural  rhyme;  but  we,  as  critics, 
must  withhold  a  similar  indulgence.  Next,  as  to 
dialogue ;  had  we  not  been  informed  that  the  scene 
lay  in  a  garden,  and  that  the  twain  were  lovers,  we 
should  rather  have  fancied  ourselves  listening,  in 
some  academic  grove,  to  abstruse  doctrines  ex- 
pounded by  philosopher  to  pupil.  To  our  mind, 
the  latter  has  profited  tolerably  well  by  her  lec- 
tures.    Listen  to  her : — 

Look  up,  my  Ethel ! 
When  on  the  glances  of  the  upturned  eye 
The  plumed  thoughts  take  trarel  and  ascend 
Through  the  unfathomable  purple  mansions. 
Threading  the  golden  fires,  and  ever  climbing 
As  if  'twere  homeward  winging— at  such  time, 
The  native  -soul,  distrammelled  of  dim  earth. 
Doth  know  herself  immortal,  and  sits  light 
Upon  her  temporal  perch. 

Etr.  Wonder  not  at  it. 

Since  often  to  our  human  temperaments 
Things  contrary  inform — not  semblances, 
And  mostly  in  immortal  questionings ; 
Seeing  we  ourselves  live  in  their  opposite. 
And  sit  in  the  circumference  of  death. 

Whether  or  not  we  have  ever  wandered  in  a  garden 
with  the  girl  of  our  heart  is  a  matter  with  which 
our  readers  have  no  concern ;  but  sure  are  we  that, 
if  such  were  ever  the  lot  of  "  our  human  tempera- 
ments," our  conversatioiii  was  of  a  different  character. 
We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  plot  of  this  tragedy 
^it  would  have  been  deemed  painful  and  revolt- 
ing, even  in  the  days  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ; 
plot  such  as  required  a  more  than  ordinary  amount 
of  power,  dramatic  and  poetical,  to  justify  author  in 
laying  before  the  public.     Our  readers  may  form 


some  slight  idea  of  the  style  and  language  in  which 
it  is  developed  from  the  extract  already  g^ven. 
The  one  is  forced  and  affected,  whilst  the  latter 
introduces  us  to  words  and  sentences  that  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  English  tongue, 
written  or  spoken.  The  play  teems  with  sen- 
tences as  incomprehensible  as  the  ones  we  sub- 
join : — 

**I  think  you  arc  not  ominous." 

*'  Menials  whose  zeal,  faithful  and  proved. 
Might  yet  lack  in  my  absence,  I  have  bidden  her 
Follow  me  hither. 
King.    And  do  when  expect  her?** 

"She  spoke  him  much  encouragement." 

"Who 

Devoured  each  day  the  unfiled  rock-bound  virgin.*' 

"  What  your  words  aim  I  know  not" 
Now,  for  such  slip-slop  there  is  no  excuse.  We 
may  pardon  want  of  poetical  genius,  but  to- 
wards trash  prepense  like  this  no  leniency  can  be 
extended.  We  will,  however,  make  some  slight 
amends  to  our  author,  by  quoting  from  the  few 
passages  less  tainted  by  these  vicious  conceits : — 

Foul  thoughts 
Did  finom  her  presence  and  fair  vii^pn  eyes. 
Like  ghosts  from  daylight,  fly  ashamed.    Alas ! 
Was  there  no  way  to  strike  me  singly— none  ? 
But  for  my  sins  roust  needs  another  soul, 
And  in  myself  a  dearer,  nobler  self, 
My  life's  life— my  heart's  blood—my  aii^— my  centre  I 
Must  that  for  me  be  shattered  ? — Oh,  yes !  yes  ! 
I  had  no  crown  to  lose  but  my  heart's  crown  ; 
No  wealth  but  my  heart's  wealth — unpriceable; 
Rich  reputation  none ;  no  mother's  eyes, 

But  my  love's  eyes  did  ever  look  upon  me. 

•  •  •  • 

Grass  grows, 
Men  go  about  their  business,  all  things  move 
In  the  old  accustomed  circle,  and  no  hinge 
Of  the  great  earth  creaks.  Audi!   Oh,  the  word  desolate 
Hath  lost  its  meaning  in  all  mouths  but  mine. 
Misery  and  shame,  wretchedness  and  despair. 
Were  but  the  types  of  that  which  was  to  be, 
And  I,  fulfilment    Men  shall  point  at  me 
In  their  ^stresses  and  their  bitterness. 
And  hug  themselves  with  comfort. 

And  here  will  we  take  our  leave  of  this  work 

by  ending,  as  we  began,  by  the  preface,  wherein 

we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  writer  has  learnt  the 

secret  of  Shelley :  all  we  can  say  is,  never  yet  was 

secret  better  kept 
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Two  parties  of  grumblers  divide  the  world  pretty  eaually : 
those  who  would  fain  revive  the  past,  and  those  who  are 
equally  desirous  to  anticipate  the  future.  The  former 
look  upon  the  bright  illusion  of  ''good  old  times,"  the 
latter  brood  over  the  miseries  of  the  present  age,  as  if  any 
progress  could  remove  the  inconveniences  inseparable  to 
every  social  state.  Without  altogether  refusing  ourselves 
the  darling  privilege  of  discontent,  we  must  own  to  a 
feeling  of  hopefulness  and  satisfaction  that  results  from 
our  observation  of  the  daily  phenomena  of  social  exist- 
ence. These  reflections  occurred  to  us  from  the  perusal 
of  a  report  of  the  Professional  Assurance  Company, 
which  has  long  been  lying  on  our  table.  The  great 
appreciation  by  the  public  of  these  valuable  institutions 
is  singularly  illustrated  in  this  paper.    Founded  in  1847, 


and  adopting  all  improvements  since  suggested,  it  has 
succeeded  in  issuing  all  its  shares,  and  in  obtaining  an 
income  of  11,450/.,  and  establishing  itself  on  the  soundest 
footing.  This  tells  well  for  the  manhgement  of  the  com- 
pany ;  but,  taking  a  wider  range,  it  is  most  satisfactory 
to  see  that  the  intelligence  of  the  middle  classes  has  been 
so  successfully  directed  to  the  attainment  of  an  end  so 
important  as  the  neutralising  of  the  uncertainty  of  fortune 
with  respect  to  those  who  are  individually  nearest  and 
dearest  to  them.  Professional  men  enjoy  an  income 
chiefly  depending  on  their  personal  exertions.  A  Life 
Insurance  is  a  natural  and  necessary  supplement  to  auch 
a  state  of  things,  to  place  their  families  abore  the  reach 
of  want  when  the  Life  Income  terminates. 
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Ths  Act  of  Security  passed  at  tlie  period  of  the 
Union  between  England  and  Scotland  contains 
the  following  clause :  *'  And  further,  for  the 
greater  security  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  of 
the  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  statutes  and  ordains  that  the 
Universities  andCoUegesof  St  Andrews,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh,  as  now  established  by 
law,  shall  continue  within  thb  kingdom  for  ever ; 
and  that  in  all  time  coming  no  professors,  prin- 
cipals, regents,  masters,  or  oUiers  bearing  office  in 
any  University,  College,  or  School,  within  this 
kingdom,  be  capable,  or  be  admitted,  or  allowed  to 
continue  in  the  exercise  of  their  said  functions, 
but  such  as  shall  own  and  acknowledge  the  civil 
Government  in  manner  prescribed,  or  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  acts  of  Parliament :  As  also  that 
before  or  at  their  admissions  they  do  and  shall  ac- 
knowledge and  profess  and  shall  subscribe  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith  as  the  confession  of  their  faith, 
and  that  they  will  practise  and  conform  themselves 
to  the  worship  presently  in  use  in  this  Church,  and 
sabmit  themselves  to  the  government  and  discipline 
thereof,  and  never  endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  prejudice  or  subversion  of  the  same ;  and  that 
before  the  respective  Presbyteries  of  their  bounds, 
by  whatsoever  gift,  presentation,  or  provision  they 
may  be  thereto  provided." 

Such  is  the  Act  of  Union,  and  when  any  attempt 
is  made  to  set  aside  University  tests,  the  upholders 
of  "  vested  rights"  point  to  that  international  docu- 
ment with  a  solemnity  of  gesture  evidently  in- 
tended to  imply  that  its  simple  existence  decides 
the  whole  question.  Now,  however  it  may  be  ac- 
counted heresy  by  some,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  avowing  our  belief  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Campbell,  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  can 
and  may  set  aside  every  clause  of  the  boasted  Act 
of  Union,  and  of  tlie  Act  of  Security  to  boot  We 
shall  not  enter  into  any  legal  discussion  on  the 
point,  but  premising  that  what  Parliament  has 
done  before  Parliament  may  do  again,  we  shall 
refer  to  a  few  instances  in  which  after-legislation 
has  set  aside  tliis  vaunted  Act  as  so  much  waste- 
paper. 

Section  IV.  of  the  Union  statute  gives  "all 
subjects  full  freedom  and  ^tercourse  of  trade  and 
navigation  to  and  from  any  port  or  place  within 
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the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies,'*  while,  only 
the  other  day,  the  Court  of  Session  decided  that  no 
passenger-boat  can  ply  between  Newhaven  and 
Kirkaldy  without  permission  from  the  magistrates 
of  the  latter  port 

Section  VII.  provides  "that  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  be  for  ever,  from  and  after  the 
Union,  liable  to  the  same  excises  upon  excisable 
liquors;"  but  we  should  not  recommend  any 
Scotchman  to  rely  so  far  on  this  clause  as  to  take  a 
gallon  of  his  native  whiskey  across  the  border ;  or,, 
if  he  does,  he  need  not  show  the  Act  of  Union 
either  to  exciseman  or  justice  of  the  peace,  unless^ 
he  wishes  to  be  consigned  to  a  lunatic-asylum. 

Sections  XI.  and  XIII.  aver  that  the  window 
and  malt  duties  were  respectively  to  cease  in  Eng- 
land on  1st  August  and  24th  June,  1707,  and  that 
Scotland  was  not  to  be  charged  with  either.  Need 
anything  be  said  on  these  points  ? 

Section  XVI.  declares  that  ''a  mint  shall  be 
continued  in  Scotland  under  the  same  rul^s  as  the 
mint  in  England."  Will  any  one  tell  us  where 
the  Scotch  mint  is?  Antiquarians,  desirous  of 
knowing  where  the  mint  was,  will  find  it  in  a 
blacksmith's  shop  at  the  bottom  of  South  Gray's. 
Close,  Edinburgh. 

Section  XX.  enacts  that  **  all  heritable  offices, 
superiorities,  heritable  jurisdictions,  offices  for  life, 
and  jurisdictions  for  life  be  reserved  to  the  owners 
thereof  as  rights  of  property,"  <fcc. ;  but  we  know 
thatj  after  1746,  "  heritable  jurisdictions,"  and  with 
justice  too,  were  swept  away  like  cobwebs. 

Section  XXI.  reserves  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  royal  burghs,  but  the  Reform  Bill  cut  them  up 
root  and  branch. 

Lastly,  the  Act  of  Security  stipulated  for  the 
integrity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  it  stood  in 
1707,  but  in  1712  lay  patronage  was  restored. 

Let  these  considerations  receive  the  weight  to 
which  they  are  undoubtedly  entitled,  and  our  Con- 
servative friends  will  see  that  the  Acts  of  Union 
and  Security,  so  far  from  being  towers  of  strength, 
are  in  reality  little  better  than  broken  reeds.  The 
subject  may  afford  them  scope  for  Jeremiads  on 
national  perfidy,  but  in  these  pages  we  abjure  the 
region  of  sentiment^  and  content  ourselves  with  the 
enunciation  of  bare  facts.  The  Church,  however, 
may  turn  round  and  say,  that,  although  others  may 
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have  given  up  their  rights,  they  are  not  disposed 
to  forego  theirs ;  if  but  one  plank  of  the  Union 
remain  they  will  swim  upon  it ;  and  that,  although 
lairds  may  have  given  up  their  right  to  hang 
their  tenants,  and  decayed  burghs  have  ceased  the 
manufacture  of  Members  of  Parliament^  they  will 
cling  as  with  the  grasp  of  the  last  enemy  to  their 
hold  on  college  and  school. 

To  this  view  of  the  matter  two  or  three  words 
may  be  said  in  reply.   The  prospect  of  a  privilege 
being  defended  in  time  to  come  depends  very  much 
how  such  privilege  may  have  been  defended  in 
times  that  are  past     With  the  sweeping  plenary 
powers  that  the  clause  above  quoted  gave  the 
Church,  she  ought  to  have  laid  all  her  enemies 
prostrate  at  her  feet ;  but,  instead  of  holding  the 
reins  with  a  firm  hand,  she  has  allowed  Dissent 
to  become  rampant,  and  now  implores  public  aid 
to  decimate  such  portions  of  its  adherents  as  are 
more  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  her  prejudices.  With 
power  over  every  college  and  school,  professor, 
teacher,  and  even  janitor,  why  did  she  not  make 
one  and  all  of  them  subscribe  the  Confession,  and 
make  hebdomadal  compearance  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  parish  church  ?    Why  was  not  old 
John  Brown  of  Haddington  transfixed  when  he 
began  to  teach  secessive  students?    Why  was  the 
predecessor  of  the  Right  Reverend  James  Kyle, 
Bishop  of  Grermanicia,  allowed  to  open  the  Ronoan 
Catholic  college  of  St  Mary's  at  Blairs?     The 
presentation  of  the  Confession  would  have  made  the 
first  professors  in  that  establishment  decamp  as 
rapidly  as  rats  are  said  to  flee  at  the  sound  of  the 
bagpipe.    Why,  too,  have  the  Eli£ai>ethan  turrets 
of  the  Free  Oinrch  College  been  allowed  to  rise 
from  the  earthen  mound  of  £>linburgh?  or  the 
towers  of  the  Episcopal  Trinity  College  been  per- 
mitted to  fling  their  shadows  over  the  solitudes  of 
GHenalmond?     A  vigorous  discharge  of  artillery 
might  have  sent  Principal  Cunningham  over  to 
America  and  Warden  Wordsworth  back  to  the 
cloisters  of  his  native  England.     Why  not  also 
claim  jurisdiction  over  secular  seminaries  ?    Why, 
for  instance,  allow  Professor  Dick  of  the  Veterinary 
College  to  fulminate  against  the  Church  so  loudly, 
when,  by  a  skilful  application  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
ke  could  be  brought  within  the  range  of  the  fire 
of  the  Edinburgh  Prosbvtery,  so  as  to  prohibit  and 
discharge  him  from  giving  his  students  a  single 
prelection  on  the  horse,  normal  or  abnormal — ay, 
and  until  he  subscribed  the  tests  in  the  presence  of 
the  judicatory  now  named  ?    Alas !  the  truth  must 
he  told.     With  the  exception  of  the  Universities 
and  the  parish  schools,  the  Church  has  allowed  all 
other  places  of  learning  to  slip  through  her  fingers. 
There  have,  indeed,  been  mutterings  about  certain 
High-churchmen  in  Elgin  and  Campbelton  having 
blown  the  dust  from  the  Act  of  Union  and  sought 
to  claim  power  over  the  hurgh  schools  in  virtue 
of  its  enactments,  but,  somehow,  the  zeal  of  pro- 
vincials is  always  quenched  by  the  cautious  metro- 
politan leaders  of  the  General  Assembly,    and 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  these  meditated  feats  of 
discipline  for  some  time  past.    Universities  and 
INirish  schools,  then,  are  the  only  institutions  where 

iMS  of  iStke  presbyters  has  heea  wielded.    And 


even  with  them  truth  again  compels  us  to  state 
that  the  **  statutory  duty  "  of  the  Church  has  been 
performed  with  singuliur  laxity. 

In  the  case  of  parish  schools,  of  which  we  shall 
probably  have  more  to  say  afterwards,  the  tests 
have  been  rigidly  enforced ;  but  as  regards  Uni- 
versitiee,  they  have  been  exacted  wnth  great  irregu- 
larity. St  Andrews  and  Aberdeen  (which,  like 
Enghuid,  has  two  Untversities)  have  kept  a  diarp 
eye  on  professorial  presentees ;  but  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh,  and  particularly  the  latter,  have  been 
remiss  in  the  extreme.  The  Act  of  Union  was 
obviously  pointed  at  Jacobites ;  but  what  could  the 
descendants  of  the  Covenanters  have  been  about 
when  they  allowed  Professor  Aytoun  to  enter  the 
portals  of  the  University  singing  the  *'  Lays  of  the 
Cavaliers,"  whilst  more  than  half-a-dozen  prelatist 
professors  were  there  before  him  (one  of  them  in 
English  orders)  ready  prepared,  in  all  likelihood, 
to  swell  the  chorus  of — 

Hey  for  tUe  boots  and  the  thumbikins ! 

But  and  the  sallows  tree, 
And  bang  the  Whigamore  loons* 

Where  Whigamore  loons  should  be  I 

Where  slumbered  the  tests  when  fine  old 
Christopher  North  marched  with  stalwart  step  and 
eagle  eye  to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in 
1820?  Echo  answers.  Where  ?  Men  thought  that 
they  had  slept  the  sleep  of  death ;  but  men  who 
thought  so  were  as  men  who  dreamed,  for,  in 
1848,  a  Mr.  MacDouU  was  presented  to  the  chair 
of  Hebrew,  and  forthwith  the  Church  came  forth 
to  battle,  and  ordered  Mr.  MacDoull  to  subscribe. 
Mr.  MacDoull  could  have  subscribed  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  but,  being  tinted  with  the  Free  Church 
schism,  he  could  not  conform  to  the  worship  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  so  lost  the  appointm^it ; 
the  sacrifice  being  so  far  made  up  to  him  by  the 
Crown  afterwards  conferring  on  him  a  chair  in  one 
of  the  **  godless  colleges'*  in  Ireland,  which  esta- 
blishments are  so  unhappil}  constituted  that  sin* 
cerity  in  religious  belief  does  not  form  a  bar  to 
admission.  The  apology  tendered  by  the  Church 
for  this  act  of  intolerance  was,  that  the  Hebrew 
tongue  being  the  original  language  of  the  Bible, 
the  Hebrew  chair  was  theological ;  on  the  same 
reasoning,  Gre^  having  been  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  Gredk  should  be  reckoned  a 
branch  of  theology. 

But  what  shall  we  say  about  St.  Andrews  ana 
Aberdeen,  who  have  been  ibund  faithful  amongst 
the  faithless  ?  Of  them  we  shall  only  say  that  they 
resemble  shepherds  who  would  put  on  dogs'  collars 
of  such  circumference  that  the  animals  could  doff 
and  don  them  at  pleasure ;  and  yet,  seeing  this,  the 
shepherds  would  wink  at  the  mal-practices,  pro- 
vided the  collars  proved  irksome  enough  to  certain 
offensive  members  of  the  species.  Let  us  look  at 
the  Bt  Andrews  and  Aberdeen  lists.  They  com- 
prise the  names  of  gentlemen  holding  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  honours,  who  must  have  subscribed 
Anglican  creeds  before  coming  forward  to  subscribe 
Caledonian  tenets  (presuming  all  the  time  that  they 
did  80,  of  which  in  one  recent  case  there  can  be  no 
doubt) ;  and  therefore  of  what  earthly  use  are  the 
Sootok  tests.?     The^  are  as  expansive  as  India 
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imbber  wb^xe  i^iacopftli«a6  are  ooo/eaoMd,  the 
ide&iic^  claas  whoee  excliism  was  aimed  at  in 
their  creation;  while  they  contract  like  the  mailed 
glove  of  Ooenr  de  Lion  when  a  Free  €hardunan 
or  United  Presbyterian  comee  forward,  and  yet 
both  these  seotaries  are  Presbyterian  to  the  back- 
bone. 

The  ire  against  the  twokinds.of  Nonoonformists 
referiBd  to  is  founded  on  an  apprehension  that  they 
look  on  the  Scotch  establishment  with  an  evil  eye, 
and  that  they  do  not  regard  it  with  jdaeid  compo- 
sure is  at  once  conceded;  but  then  what  form  of 
Dissent  is  at  bottom  friendly  to  the  sect  that  hap- 
pens to  be  established?     There  are  d^^rees  in 
Dissent  just  as  there  are  degrees  in  everything ; 
l>nt  the  simple  fact  of  separation  from  the  State 
Ohorch,  by  whatever  party,  implies  hostility,  pas- 
sive, it  may  be,  fpr  a  time,  but  still  nascent    Pres- 
bytery holds  temporalities  possessed  in  the  first 
instance  by  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  second  by  the 
Epiacopalians,  in  the  third  partly  by  Free-church- 
men;   and  which,    fourthly,    according  to    the 
views  of  a  large  section  of  religionists,  ought  never 
to  have  been  held  by  any  community  under  the 
«un.    It  may  suit  the  Church  to  regard  prelatical 
Dissenters  as  more  aristocratic  and  less  noisy  than 
Presbyterian  separatists,  but  the  hostility  of  the 
one  party  is  not  a  whit  less  dangerous  that  it  is 
more  insidious.    The  Scotch  Puseyites  are  rapidly 
•carrying  off  the  higher  classes  from  ike  Scotch 
establishment ;  as  a  real  branch  <^  the  Church  of 
Christ  they  ignore  it  altogether ;  and  had  they 
power  equivalent  to  their  will,  the  whole  organi- 
sation, stock,  lock,  and  barrel,  would  be  annexed 
to  the  Anglican  Church.    Upon  no  other  theory 
can  we  account  for  the  pertinacious  assumption  of 
the  title  *' Church  in  Scotland,"  which  has  of  late 
been  so  'extensively  used.    Poverty  is  said  to  make 
people  acquainted  with  strange  associates;  and 
tnily  when  Scotch  Presbytery  dixeots  its  beet  smiles 
-on  die  northern  followers  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
the  signs  of  the  times  may  indeed  be  redconed 
ominous.    We  tell  the  Churdi  in  all  candour,  she 
has  little  need  to  be  eclectic  in  her  treatment  of 
her  enemies. 

Much  has  been  said  in  and  out  of  Parliament 
about  the  religious  chaiiaoter  of  the  Scotoh 
Universities,  but  on  this  point  we  may  safely 
leave  our  readers  in  the  hmnds  of  the  Boyal 
Commissioners  who  visited  the  c(dleges  in  1830, 
and  as  they  embraced  amongst  their  number 
several  sound  Churchmen  and  Conservatives,  their 
deliverance  will  be  less  liable  to  challenge  on  the 
score  of  laxity.  In  their  report  the  Commissioners 
state :  "  There  are  few  national  institutions  of  long 
standing  which  have  been  more  powerfully  modi- 
fied by  the  circumstances  of  the  country  than  the 
Universities  in  Scotland ;  and  they  have  undoubtr 
edly  been  gradually  adapted,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
to  the  particular  demands  upon  them,  arising  from 
the  ciBcumstances  of  the  people  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  designed.  These  Universities  are  not 
now  of  an  ecdesiaatieal  character,  or,  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  tenn,  ecdi^iaatical  bodies. 
They  are  oonneoted,  it  is  true,  with  the  Esta- 
Uiahed  Ohureh  of  Scotland^  the  standards  of  wbaict 


the  p'ofessoKB  must  acknowledge.  Like  other  se- 
minaries of  education,  they  may  be  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Church  on  account  of  any  reli- 
gious opinions  which  may  be  taught  in  them. 
The  {^>feBBor8  of  divinity,  whose  instructions 
are  intended  for  the  members  of  the  Established 
Cftiurch,  are,  in  their  character  oi  professors,  mem- 
bers of  ^e  Presbytery  of  the  bounds,  and  each  Uni- 
versity returns  a  representative  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  but  in  other 
respects,  the  Universities  of  Scotland  are  not  eccle- 
siastical institutions,  not  being  more  connected 
with  the  Church  than  with  any  other  profession. 
They  are  intended  for  the  general  education  of 
the  country ;  and,  in  truth,  possess  scarcely  any 
ecclesiastical  feature,  except  that  they  have  a  cer- 
tain number  of  professors  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing theology,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  sciences 
are  taught.  .  .  .  Neither  constitutionB,  endow- 
ments, nor  provisions,  for  public  instruction,  are 
founded  on  the  principle  that  the  Universities  are 
appendages  of  the  Church." 

In  corroboration  of  these  views  we  shall  glance 
at  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Scotch  Universities. 
These  are  divided  into  four  faculties — arts,  medi- 
cine, law,  and  divinity ;  and  the  number  of  chairs 
for  each  may  be  represented  tabularly  as  under  : 

Atts.    Med.    Law.    Dir. 
St  Aadrew^B    .        «        .        . 
Glasgow .        .        •        •        . 
Aberdeen,  King's     . 
Edinburgh       .... 
Aberdeen,  Mwiichal 


6 
8 
5 
11 
6 


3 
10 

1 
14 

4 


0 
1 
1 
4 

0 


4 
8 
2 
4 
8 


as        32  6      16 

Arts  and  medidine,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  predo- 
minate much  more  then  the(^ogy  ;  and  the  mere 
fact  that  the  licentiates  of  tiie  Church  are  taught 
in  the  Universities  no  more  makes  them  ecclesi- 
astical institutions,  than  the  equally  pregnant  fact 
that  surgeons  and  physicians  being  educated  there 
makes  them  medical  institutions ;  or  than  Uiat  ad- 
vocates and  writers  being  nurtared  there  transmutes 
them  into  legal  incorporations.  Nothing  can  be 
more  dissimilar  in  character  and  working  than  the 
Englidi  and  Scotch  Umversttiee.  No  students 
reside  within  the  walls  of  the  latter,  no  tests  are 
required  of  pupils  at  entrance,  and  Jew  or  Gen- 
tile may  equally  carry  off  academic  honours ;  and 
all  that  is  wanted  to  complete  their  emandj^on 
is,  that  (he  same  freedom  that  breathes  in  the 
benches  diiould  be  allowed  to  circulate  amongst 
the  chairs. 

Most  true  it  is  that  the  Church  has  struggled 
hard  to  impress  an  ecclesiastical  character  on  the 
Universities,  but  she  has  signally  failed  in  the 
attempt.  Not  content  with  having  her  own  system 
of  theology  taught  in  these  institutions,  she  has 
laid  an  embargo  on  the  office  of  principal,  and 
held  to  it  so  firmly  that  only  one  layman  (Sir  David 
Brewster)  has  yet  been  able  to  obtain  the  appoint- 
ment; while  in  days  gone  by  there  was  scarcely  a 
chair  vacant  for  which  clergymen  did  not  apply,  and 
often  obtained  over  and  above  their  cures  of  souls. 
Latin,  history,  logic,  astronomy,  chemistry,  rhe- 
toric, botany,^.,  have  at  one  time  or  other  been  held 
by  reverend  pluralists.    In  one  notable  instan^oA 
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the  incmnbent  of  Moflait^  a  paruh  some  foiiy  miles 
distant  from  Edinburgh,  held  the  chair  of  botany, 
teaching  the  knowledge  of  plants  during  the 
winter  session,  and  inculcating  the  lessons  of  the 
Gospel  during  the  other  moiety  of  the  year.  Non- 
residence  having  always  been  deemed  more  or  less 
offensive  in  Scotland,  the  parents  of  the  unbaptised 
and  the  expectants  of  matrimony  complained  of 
this  irregularity ;  and,  to  prevent  a  rising  storm, 
the  reverend  gentleman  accepted  a  charge  within 
six  miles  of  the  city,  and  was  then  allowed  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  in  phy  to-botany  in  peace.  A  cleri- 
cal opponent  was  also  the  procuring  cause  of  the 
great  excitement  which  took  place  at  the  induction 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Leslie  to  the  chair  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  but 
the  signal  success  of  the  layman,  in  this  instance, 
produced  such  a  revulsion  in  public  opinion  that 
scarcely  a  case  of  clerical  pluralism  has  been  per- 
mitted since.  Indeed,  the  Low  Ohurch  party, 
headed  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  co-operated  with  the 
liberal  portion  of  the  community  out  of  doors,  and 
imposed  ecclesiastical  penalties  on  such  clergymen 
as  should  venture  to  hold  a  college  along  with  a 
Church  living. 

The  progress  of  a  student  from  the  benches  to 
a  chair  will  still  farther  illustrate  the  non*eccle- 
siastical  character  of  the  Scotch  Universities.    Let 
us  suppose  our  neophvte  to  be  a  Unitarian,  and 
that  he  selects  as  his  auna  mater  the  metropolitan 
school  of  learning.    He  enters  the  secretary's  office, 
and  demands  and  pays  for  a  matriculation-ticket; 
he  dien  waits  on  die  professor  whose  instruction 
he  is  to  receive,  and,  m  a  similar  manner,  asks, 
receives,  and  pays  for  a  class-ticket ;  and  in  due 
season  presents  himself  amongst  the  other  students 
without  preliminary  examination  as  to  attainments, 
or  one  word  being  said  about  his  anti-Trinitarian 
tenets,  which,  if  he  says  nothing  about  them,  will 
remain  unknown,  or,  if  known,  will  pass  unchal- 
lenged throughout  the  session.    If  our  alumnus 
has  been  a  student  of  medicine,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  department  of  anatomy,  and  the 
chair  of  that  science  should  become  vacant  some 
years  after  he  has  finished  his  studies,  he  may 
reasonably  aspire  to  its  possession.    If  a  Crown 
appointment,  he  besieges  Members  of  Parliament ; 
if  a  civic,  he  bombards  the  town  council;  and, 
after  a  determined  struggle,  he  receives  his  pre- 
sentation.   Armed  with  this  document,  and  ba(^ed 
by  the  college  bailiie,  he  attends  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  and,  his  credentials 
being  laid  on  the  table,  he  is  admitted  in  due  form. 
The  Church  knows  all  the  time  that  he  is  a  can- 
didate, it  knows  that  he  has  received  the  appoint- 
ment, it  knows  that  he  has  been  inducted,  and  yet 
does  not  so  much  as  lift  a  little  finger  during  the 
whole  process.    Once  settled  in  his  chair,  what 
amount  of  religion  does  the  new  professor  hear  of? 
At  the  opening  of  each  session  the  principal  de- 
livers an  address  (generally  literary),  which  is 
preceded  by  a  prayer,  Latin  or  English,  as  the 
taste  of  the  very  reverend  functionary  may  deter- 
mine ;  and  positively  this  is  all  the  religion  that  a 
student  or  professor  may  or  does  come  in  contact 
vith  in  the  metropolitan  institute.    But  how  would 


it  fare  with  a  party  such  as  has  now  been  describei),. 
had  his  lot  been  cast  in  the  more  northern  semi- 
naries, where  subscription  is  demanded  at  the* 
X)oint  of  the  bayonet?    If  our  candidate  were  ai 
second  Joseph  Friestley,  and  held  his  principles^ 
firmly  and  intelligently,  it  would  fare  ill  with  him ;: 
but  if  he  is  a  man  of  the  world,  he  stumbles  into 
the  meeting  of  the  Presbyterv  as  if  by  accident,  lifts  a 
pen  mechanically,  and,  as  if  in  a  fit  of  absence^ 
subscribes  his  name.    The  poor  man  is  signing  so 
many  papers  at  this  particular  crisis  in  his  history 
that  really  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  is  afterwards 
somewhat  oblivious  as  to  the  fact  whether  he 
signed  this  given  paper  or  not.    He  has  ugly  re- 
miniscences of  gn*^ve-looking  gentlemen  in  black 
who  offered  to  tender  certain  explanations,  which 
he  declined ;  he  signed  as  a  matter  of  form,  and 
thought  no  more  about  it.    His  brother  professors 
have  done  the  same  thing,  and  the  ink  lies  light 
on  their  consciences,  and  why  should  its  gall  pene- 
trate his  ?    He  troubles  himself  no  more  about  the 
matter,  and  neither  does  the  Church.    **  A  piece 
of  humbug,"  says  the  professor  elect ;  "  but  I  am 
not  going  to  lose  a  chair  that  I  have  fought  so 
hard  for."    "  It  is  our  statutory  duty,"  saya  the 
Church,  ''and  we  have  done  it*'      True,- good 
mother ;  but  when  the  new  professor  adheres  not 
to  your  religion,  but  to  another,  or,  mayhap,  to  no^ 
religion  at  idl,  what  steps  do  yon  take  to  follow  up 
your  "  statutory  duty  ?*'    We  pause  for  a  reply. 

There  is  a  homely  proverb,  that  carpet-bags> 
keep  out  cats  and  hdhest  men;  and  the  Scotch 
University  tests  seem  to  partake  much  of  the  same- 
character;  not  that  we  mean  to  insinuate  that 
those  who  sign  are  dishonest      We  blame  the 
country  for  allowing  such  a  law  to  remain  in  the- 
statute-book ;  we  account  it  a  crying  offence  that 
the  State  should  place  such  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  way,  and  that  the  Church  should  have  the 
power  of  making  the  tests  the  only  avenue  of  ad- 
mission  to  the  Universities.     When  such  legis- 
lation is  tolerated,  men  will  shelter  themselves 
under  conventionalities,  and  should  not  be  blamed. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  not  condemning 
those  who  sign,  we  desire  to  have  every  sympathy 
with  those  who  cannot  conscientiously  do  so.     We 
believe  that  Faraday  is  either  a  Swedenborgian  or 
a  Moravian ;  and  we  should  reckon  it  a  national 
loss  if,  through  the  operation  of  this  wretched  law, 
he  should  be  precluded  from  accepting  a  professor- 
ship of  chemistry  in  Scotland.    That  eminent  men 
are  lost  to  Scottish  education  through  this  cause 
there  can  be  no  question ;  but,  apart  from  this,  is 
it  nothing  to  save  men  from  the  appearance  of 
disengenuonsness,  and  mental  reservations,  and  the 
whole  catalogue  of  ills  that  follow  hard  on  aU 
operations  where  hand  and  heart  do  not  move 
simultaneously  ? 

These  tests  are  exacted  partially,  or,  where  ex- 
acted wholly,  they  are  inoperative;  of  what  use, 
then,  are  they?  Why  should  they  longer  cumber 
the  ground  ?  They  should  be  swept  away.  The 
Church  may  and  should  look  after  her  teachers  of 
theology  (amongst  which  we  are  agreeable  that  the 
rabbis  of  Hebrewshould  be  included),  but  she  should 
leave  arts,  law,  and  medicine  to  look  after  them- 
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aelves:;  'fkey  are  old  enough  to  do  so,  and  can  walk 
€rect  witliont  ecclesiastical  leading-strings.  Public 
opinion  is  waxing  strong  on  this  question.  County 
meetings  oaiay  induce  Conservative  members  to 
make-soporific  speeches  in  Parliament  about  the  "re- 
volutionary tendency  of  removing  time-honoured 
land-marks,^'  and,  amidst  the  supineness  that 
marks  the  -discassion  of  Scotch  questions  in  the 
Legislature,  the  rtise  may  for  a  time  succeed;  but 
the  strong  voice  of  public  opinion  will  ultimately 
prevail.  Almost  every  burgh  in  Scotland  has 
petitioned  against  the  tests,  and  the  majority  of 
the  Universities  have  done  the  same.  And  whilst 
4here  is  strength  without  there  is  weakness  within. 
•These  Church  gates  set  up  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Unversities  are  waxing  old  and  feeble ;  the  timber 
OS  decayed,  the  hinges  are  worn  to  spindles,  the 
locks  and  stanch-irons  are  rusty,  and  the  bolts  and 
<bars  are  starting  from  their  sockets. 

Let  the  Church  be  wise  in  time,  and  anticipate 
A  crisis  which,  eooner  or  later,  is  inevitable.  The 
^conduct  of  the  Homanist  prelates  in  the  matter  of 
the  Irish  Colleges  has  done  more  to  retard  the 
progress  of  Catholicism  in  this  country  than  any- 
thing which  has  happened  since  the  Revolution. 
TThousands  who  would  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
ihe  clamours  about  the  Papal  aggression  have 
-chimed  in  with  the  agitations  regarding  that  move- 
ment, simply  because  the  position  which  the  Pope 
4ind  his  bishops  have  assumed  in  reference  to  that 
question  has  created  an  impression  that  Popery 
IS  essentially  intolerant  and  bigoted.  And  is  in- 
tolerance changed  because  it  assumes  the  title  of 
^Protestant?  The  genius  of  the  Scotch  tests  is, 
ihat  no  man  can  teach  literature,  science,  law,  me- 
•dicine,  or  divinity,  unless  he  is  not  merely  a  Pres- 
byterian, but  a  Presbyterian  as  by  law  established, 
^his  is  tlie  spirit  and  letter  of  the  statute ;  why  has 
^t  not  been  carried  out  ? — or,  if  partially  carried 
-out,  why  not  enforced  ?   YiThen  a  law  is  not  carried 


into  execution,  it  must  be  owing  to  want  of  will 
or  want  of  power.  Either  horn  of  the  dilemma 
warrants  the  demand  for  abrogation.  Those  who 
do  not  exact  the  tests  should  not  seek  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  law  which,  by  their  own  practice,  is 
in  abeyance ;  those  who  exact  knowing  that  what 
they  exact  is  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  a  pretence,  and 
yet,  knowing  this,  take  no  ulterior  steps  to  vindicate 
their  authority,  are  equally  unwarranted  in  insist- 
ing on  the  perpetuation  of  a  system  which  has  the 
form  but  not  the  power  of  insuring  conformity. 

On  this  subject  we  are  entitled  to  demand  the 
sympathy  of  England.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  defended  by  trenches  and  bastions  which  no 
Presbyterian  has  or  can,  as  presently  constituted, 
surmount  Adam  Smith  never  could  have  been 
an  English  professor  of  political  economy,  Robertson 
an  English  professor  of  history,  Reid  an  English 
professor  of  metaphysics.  Black  an  English  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  or  Brewster  an  English  pro* 
fessor  of  natural  philosophy.  Our  fences,  on  the 
contrary,  have  been  trodden  down,  and  natives  of 
the  sister  kingdom  freely  admitted.  No  verbal 
construction  of  tests  can  be  the  cause  of  this,  for 
the  Scotch  formula  is  as  stringent  as  may  be. 

"I  promise,"  says  the  entrant^  "that  I  shall 
follow  no  divisive  course  from  the  present  esta- 
blishment in  this  Church,  renouncing  all  doctrines, 
tenets,  and  opinions  whatsoever,  contrary  to,  or 
inconsistent  with,  the  said  doctrine,  worship,  dis- 
cipline, or  government,  of  this  GhurcL"  The 
bulwark  is  bristled  over  with  spikes,  but  the  de- 
fenders of  the  citadel  have  been  remiss  in  their 
duties,  and  the  battlements  have  been  scaled  times 
without  number.  The  Church,  then,  should  be 
generous,  and  not  seek  from  the  Kirk  what  she  will 
not  give  in  return.  England  should  disdain  to 
appropriate  the  stinted  pasturage  of  the  north  so 
long  as  she  keeps  her  own  rich  meadows  to 
herself. 


ORAIGALLAN    CASTLE. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  NEW  HEIR. 


"The  new  lord  of  Craigallan  did  not  bear  his 

■Qionours  meekly.    He  kicked  his  servants  about, 

'^missed  Jones  from  the  management  of  his  affairs, 

eut  Rankin  in  the  streets,  and  turned  up  his  nose 

a*  everybody.    The  public  sympathy  was  clearly 

•on  the   side  of  the  expatriated  family.    Sarah's 

^conflict  with  poverty  was  universally  applauded, 

and  even  her  father  and  mother  came  in  for  a 

share  of  approbation;  for  they  rarely  ventured 

-abroad,  or,  when  they  did  appear  in  the  streets,  it 

was  with  an  air  of  such  humble  depression  that 

no  one  could  otherwise  than  pity  them.    Morison 

.-seemed  to  have  the  ubiquity  of  an  evil  spirit;  if 

he  had  a  ship  in  harbour  the  captain  thought  his 

^ye  was  never  o£f  him — ^his  clerks  could  not  sneeze 


without  his  hearing  them — ^his  servants  and  la« 
bourers  were  in  perpetual  dread  of  him — and  his 
tenants  received  so  many  admonitory  hints  about 
rent-day  that  they  looked  forward  to  that  period 
with  miserable  fear  and  trembling.  Skipton 
and  his  Coriolanus  Society  were  unceremoniously 
rejected,  and  when  the  worthy  brazier  reminded 
him  of  his  promised  triple  entry-money,  he  was 
threatened  with  the  whip  of  his  quondam  associate. 
Mrs.  Findlay*s  alehouse  was  reckoned  too  low  for 
him,  but  when  he  went  to  the  *'  Royal  Oak"  he  could 
scarcely  command  civility ;  the  guests  shrunk  from 
him,  and  the  waiters,  seeing  this,  took  their  cue 
from  public  opinion,  and,  while  duly  pocketing  his 
largesses,  as  duly  presented  him  with  the  cold 
shoulder.  A  dub  of  long  standing  met  weekly  at 
the  establishment :  he  ofiered  himself  as  a  candi- 
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dttoy  !mt  was  mkaiifimoYisly  black  balled.  He  tb^n 
tried  the  junior  institotion  at  the  rival  hotel ;  but 
there  the  condemnation,  althongh  not  nnanimoue, 
was  jet  sufficient  to  reject  him.  He  then  attempted 
to  get  into  society  by  giving  entertainments,  but 
that  would  not  do  either.  The  better  class  of 
people  invited  sent  excuses ;  of  those  who  came, 
few  asked  him  back,  and  those  few  of  no  rank. 
Even  Ludovicko  declined  attending  the  castle  at 
his  bidding;  that  cautious  gentleman  thought  it 
would  be  the  b^  policy  to  let  him  find  his  level 
in  the  social  scale  without  aid  from  him. 

Alter  experiencing  these  successive  rebuffs, 
Morison  bethought  himself  if,  after  all,  riches  were 
so  enviable  as  he  once  thought.  **  The  mere  money 
itself,"  reasoned  young  Dives,  **  is  of  no  use — it  is 
only  the  purposes  it  can  be  put  to  that  makes  it 
worth  the  having.  I  am  not  a  bit  higher  in  the 
world  than  ever  I  was.  The  gentry  cut  me,  and 
the  poor  scowl  on  me ;  but,  hang  them  all !  my 
purse  is  heavy,  and  I  shall  get  on  without  aid  from 
any  of  them.  There  is  no  use  losing  time  in  co- 
quetting with  the  half-aristocrats  hereaboutB — ^no- 
thing but  pride  and  poverty.  I'll  herd  with  the 
out-at-the-elbow  fellows.  How  many  jolly  dogs 
are  there  who  have  the  heart  to  spend  money 
without  the  discretion  of  being  able  to  make  it — 
fellows  who  can  sing  a  good  sone,  play  at  cards, 
billiards,  chess — hunt,  fish,  ride,  imoot,  drink  and 
be  merry  I — these  are  the  fellows  for  my  money. 
As  long  as  I  have  the  sinews  Til  be  the  cock  of 
the  roost  among  them.  There  is  as  much  ammu- 
nition in  the  cellar  as  will  keep  us  blazing  for  a 
twelvemonth;  when  it  is  done  we'll  get  more. 
Meantime,  we'll  make  this  old  place  ring  by  night 
and  day — weil  be  the  terror  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. The  people  in  this  quarter  shall  know 
from  me  what  life  means.  I'll  drain  the  resources 
of  the  property  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  and  then 
fling  away  the  money  in  handfals.  That's  the  way 
to  be  popular ! " 

These  resolves  were  fairly  carried  out.  The 
fine  old  castle  became  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
blacklegs  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  nightly 
lighted  up  by  the  fires  of  debauchery.  Liquor- 
spots  defaced  the  rich  tapestries  placed  in  the 
rooms  by  the  late  occupants ;  Sarah's  piano,  harp, 
and  guitar  were  played  on  derisively,  until  they 
became  useless,  and  all  this  time  the  poor  girl  had 
to  hire  instruments  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
instruction.  The  gardens  were  trampled  down, 
vrindows  were  broken,  the  servants  followed 
the  dissipation  of  their  master,  and  everything 
seemed  fast  hastening  to  ruin. 

One  morning  a  letter  came  to  Morison  when 
seated  amidst  his  riotous  guests,  and  he  read  it  for 
their  amusement  in  a  snuffling,  whining  tone  that 
excited  universal  merriment: — 

"Elim,  by  St.  DavUTs,  Dee.  10,  18—. 

^Dbar  and  Honourkd  Sir, — Your  foster- 
mother,  Widow  Turner,  has,  by  the  doing  of  an 
aH-wise  Providence,  been  reduced  to  great  distress. 
GHm  has  all  her  days  laboured  hard  for  the  meat 
that  perisheth,  but  her  hand  has  not  prospered  in 
^M  thing  whersfimto  she  has  applied  it ;  for  she 


has  been  thrown  on  a  bed  of  languishing  and 
mourning,  and  has  been  obliged  to  expend  what 
she  had  gathered  up  for  evil  times.  The  excellent 
youth,  her  son,  has  not  been  heard  of  for  many 
days ;  and  were  he  in  the  body,  and  knew  of  her 
affliction,  she  has  assured  confidence  that  she  would 
not  lack  succour  from  him;  but  certain  tidings 
have  not  been  heard  of  him,  and  she  must  go  on 
the  funds  of  the  parish  if  relief  be  not  vouchsafed 
by  you,  or  some  others  who  know  her.  She  cares 
not  for  parish  relief;  first,  in  respect  of  its  being 
degrading ;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  small.  Sir, 
Providence  has  blessed  you  with  abundance,  there- 
fore help  this  poor  woman,  for  I  can  certify  her 
case  to  be  needful.  Dear  sir,  I  was  the  humble 
instrument  of  uniting  in  wedlock  your  mother,. 
Mary  Morison,  with  the  man  Godfrey  Graham ;. 
and  as  you  revere  the  memory  of  that  good  and 
broken-hearted  woman,  who,  even  now,  may,, 
although  unseen  by  us,  be  looking  down  on  her 
son — as  you  revere  her  memory  and  great  worthy 
help  the  childless  widow. — Sir,  I  am  your  hiunble 
servant  to  command, 

"  John  Adams,  V.D.M.,  late  of  Kilbadie." 

The  reading  of  Kilbadie's  letter  produced  shouts^ 
of  laughter ;  and  a  profane  ruffian  who  had  beea 
intended  for  the  Church,  but  who  had  from  immo- 
rality been  obliged  to  adopt  another  profession,, 
volunteered  his  services  as  amanuensis,  to  write 
the  answer  to  his  "  brother  clerk." 

'*  He  shall  have  his  answer,"  shouted  Morison.. 
'*  Write,  Archley,  in  a  good  clerkly  hand  as  I  tell 
you. 

''Mr.  Morison  Graham,  of  Craigallan,  has  re» 
ceived  the  letter  of  the  Bev.  John  Adams,  late  of 
Kilbadie,  if  it  be  proper  to  apply  the  term  '  rever- 
end '  to  any  other  than  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church.  Mr.  Morison  Graham  tendered  on  one 
occasion  the  sum  of  half-a-crown  to  the  individual 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Adams's  note,  and  as  she  de- 
clined receiving  it,  Mr.  Morison  Graham  does  not 
think  her  a  proper  object  for  charity. — Craigallan 
Castle,  12th  Dec.  18—. 

"There's  for  the  humbug!  Let  his  reverence 
digest  that !  And,  as  I  want  to  light  my  pipe.  Til 
fold  up  Bishop  Adams's  letter,  and  send  it  into 
annihilation  by  the  agency  of  fire." 

A  loud  huzza  followed  this  announcement,  and 
the  scene  changed  into  what  was  called  a  Craigal* 
Ian  concert,  three  of  the  eompany  seizing  the  mu- 
sical instruments,  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
dancing  on  the  floor  or  table,  exactly  as  suited 
their  convenience. 

"  Hurrah  for  Liberty  Hall !"  exclaimed  the  chap* 
lain,  as  he  was  called.  ''No  snivelling  women 
waiting  for  us  in  the'  drawing-room^  with  their 
hemlock  tea  I 

We're  neny  in  the  hall ; 
Aad  oar  beurds  wag  all ! 

But  where  should  we  be  if  wonun  were  tt> 
exercise  her  nussion  over  us?  Women sbould  be 
banished  from  society;  they  are  alwaya  ia  the 
road." 

''I  beg  your  pardon,  parson,"  said  Morison, 
"  women  are  of  some  use.    If  I  had  been 
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and  had  a  respectable  fraafde  here,  hang  me  if  I 
had  been  snrmonnted  by  sach  a  set  of  rapscallions  V 

**  That's  an  insult  V*  retorted  the  mock  priest. 

"  Yes,  it  is,  my  boy ;  bnt  so  long  as  you  are  well 
lined  with  meat  and  drink  you*ll  not  resent  it. 
This  is  my  house,  and  I  will  say  what  I  please. 
If  any  one  here  does  not  like  what  I  say,  let  him 
'  walk  off  and  be  hanged.  If  I  insult  you,  don*t  I 
feed  yon?  and  won't  anybody  be  insulted  on  these 
terms  r 

"  Of  course !"  replied  the  noble-minded  guests  in 
chorus. 

"Well,  now,'*  resumed  the  landlord,  **if  the 
chaplain  will  be  quiet,  I  will  tell  you  a  bit  of  my 
mind.  I'm  a  queer  fellow.  I  dissemble  when  I 
am  sober,  but  give  me  a  cup  of  good  Nantz, 
and  then  I  become  honest,  and  let  out  my  real 
sentiments.  I  am  tired  of  you  cut-throats;  I 
would  have  some  purity  by  way  of  variety.  Not 
that  I  am  fond  of  the  vice,  far  from  it ;  but  I  wotild 
for  a  time  be  cleanly,  church-going,  devout,  and 
moral,  just  for  the  mere  sake  of  a  change.  Do  you 
understand  me,  ye  villains  ?  I  should  tire  of  virtue 
much  sooner  tluin  I  should  of  you;  but  then  I 
must  make  the  experiment^  my  health  requires  it, 
and  I  shall  do  it/* 

"  "What  does  our  noble  captain  want?"  asked 
Archley. 

"  Our  noble  captain  wants  to  marry  his  old  flame 
and  well-beloved  cousin,  Sarah  Graham.  It's  re- 
spectable having  a  wife.  You  fellows  of  no  capital 
don't  understand  what  that  means,  and  the  reason 
is  because  you  have  not  the  wherewithal  to  keep 
up  a  frau;  and,  for  that  matter,  you  have  not 
tenpence  of  free  income,  any  one  of  you,  to  bi^  a 
rope  to  hang  yourselves." 

"  You  have  far  too  much  to  say  about  hanging," 
replied  the  chaplain.  **  Ten  to  one  you  will  be 
huaged  yourself  I" 

Morison  looked  as  black  as  midnight.  "  You 
should  not  say  so,  Archley,"  replied  he,  in  a  subdued 
tone.  "  Do  you  know  that  I  have  often  dreamed 
of  being  hanged?  I  have  seen  the  halter  dangling 
from  a  beam  on  a  rainy  morning,  and  I  have  felt 
its  damp,  clammy  coil  encircle  my  throat.  Don't 
speak  of  it,  good  Archley,  it  frightens  me !" 

"Does  it,  my  diamond? — ^then  we'll  not  speak 
of  it  Here's  the  abolition  of  capital  punishments  I" 

"Huzza !"  roared  Morison.  " Now,  my  masters, 
I  have  to  tell  you  again  that  I  mean  to  renew  my 
suit  with  my  cousin.  If  I  marry  her,  ten  to  one 
I  break  her  heart;  but  what  about  it? — she  is 
not  the  first  woman  whose  heart  has  been  broken. 
Eels  were  made  to  be  skinned,  flowers  to  be 
crushed,  and  women  to  be  destroyed.  Here's  long 
life  to  them  F' 

Honour  to  old  Paulton  for  its  behaviour  to  Sarah 
Oraham  I  The  one  touch  of  nature  made  its  in- 
habitants akin  to  the  pure-hearted  girl.  Pupils 
flowed  to  her  from  all  quarters,  and  never  were 
there  such  pupils  since  the  work  of  instruction 
commenced  in  this  half-educated  world.  Mothers 
told  their  daughters  that  Miss  Graham  had  once 
heen  a  lady,  ami  that  in  mind  she  was  a  lady  still ; 
that  she  had  been  unfortunate ;  and,  if  they  were 


rude  or  wilful,  it  would  make  her  cry  very  bitter 
tears ;  and  the  poor  things  promised,  with  tears  in 
their  own  eyes,  that  they  would  do  nothing  to  vex 
poor,  dear  Miss  Grakank     And  neither  did  they ; 
for  youth  is  generous,  it  is  the  spring-time  of  emo- 
tion,  and  an  the  aflections  are  warm,  tender, 
and  true.    Gently  and  kindly  did  Sarah  teach  her 
pupils,  and  gently  and  kindly  did  they  sit  at  her 
feet  and  receive  her  instruetione.    She  was  over- 
powered by  their  devoted  tenderness.  The  occupa- 
tion to  which  she  had  looked  forward  as  a  task, 
yet  a  task  to  which  duty  called  her,  now  turned 
out  a  source  of  positive  enjoyment,  the  daily  return 
'  of  which  she  hailed  with  delight  and  joy.     Nor 
'  were  civilities  confined  to  her  pupils.     There  was 
I  not  a  cotter  within  miles  of  Graigallan  who  did 
'  not  call  to  inquire  after,  and  leave  with  Mra 
I  Arthur,  on  their  entrance  or  exit,  some  article  of 
farm  produce,  as  a  proof  of  their  affection.    The 
father  and  mother  kept  out  of  Sarah's  way  as 
much  as  they  could,  although  she  gave  many  indi* 
cations  of  a  desire  to  forget  and  forgive. 

John  Graham,  however;  could  not  bear  to  see  his 
daughter  toiling  day  after  day  for  the  support  of 
the  ^mily,  while  he  continued- idle ;  and,  after  much 
hesitation,  he  resolved  to  be  reconciled  to  Sarah 
whenever  he  could  do  anything  for  his  own  living. 
He  bethought  himself  of  a  hundred  schemes  for 
employment,  but  he  could  not  see  one  of  them 
to  be  feasible  in  hi*  shattered  state  of  body  and 
mind.  Without  money,  no  kind  of  trading  could 
be  commenced,  and  the  only  resource  left  was  a 
clerk's  situation;  but  where  eould  he  apply,  or 
who  would  take  Mm  in  ?  John  was  most  thoroughly 
humbled.  Had  there  been  any  chance  of  success, 
he  would  have  solicited  employment  from  Ludo- 
vicko,  or  even  Morison ;  bat  he  knew  them  too 
well  to  expect  any  good  result  to  follow  from 
their  mercy.  Mrs.  Graham's  case  was  worse  than 
her  husband's;  for  she  was  mortified,  but  not 
humbled.  She  had  played  at  a  game,  and  had  lost 
it;  and  her  leading  emotions  were  envy  and 
hatred  at  the  gainers,  not  patient  suffering  and 
resignation.  The  hard  hearts  not  softened  by  mis- 
fortune are  to  be  pitied,  and  especially  those  of 
such  dispositions  whose  necessities  make  them  de- 
pendant on  others.  Mrs.  Graham  saw  no  way  of 
escape,  and  she  listened  to  the  bubble  schemes  of 
her  husband  with  sullen  indifference.  The  situa- 
tion of  gatherer  of  poor's  rates  fell  vacant,  worth 
some  forty  pounds  a-year ;  and  John  clutched  at 
the  idea  of  getting  the  appointment.  Without 
acquainting  Sarah,  he  went  to  Ludovicko  to  solicit 
his  influence ;  and  that  amiable  gentleman  having 
replied,  in  the  usual  common-place  style,  that  he 
would  do  what  he  could,  John  came  exultingly 
back  to  his  daughter  to  tell  her  the  news.  He  lifted 
her  hand  affectionately. 

"  Dear  Sai'ah,  good  Sarah,"  said  the  bowed  old 
man,  "you  shall  not  now  require  to  teach  the 
children  so  hard.  You  are  with  them  in  the 
school-room  all  day,  and  then  at  night  you  set 
copies,  and  make  drawings,  and  practise  music. 
You'll  kill  yourself,  dear  child,  and  all  for  us.  But 
if  I  get  the  situation,  you  will  be  able  to  do  with 
fewer  pupils,  and  then  you  eon  go  out  and  enjoy 
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the  fresh  air ;  for  you  need  it,  Sarah — ^yoa  are  very 
pale,  and  not  so  blooming  as  you  once  were." 

"  Father,"  replied  Sarah,  "  it  is  not  hard  work 
that  has  reduced  mc.  There  is  a  sweetness  in 
labour  that  I  never  knew  in  the  days  when  I  had 
nothing  to  do.  No  relaxation  of  toil  will  ever 
bring  back  the  happiness  of  other  days ;  the  dark 
brand  of  infamy  is  on  us,  father,  and  cannot  be 
gilded  over  even  were  all  our  riches  to  return." 

John  held  down  his  head,  and  groaned  deeply. 

Sarah  regretted  that  she  had  probed  the  wound 
BO  deep,  and  changed  the  subject  by  asking  him 
what  situation  he  referred  to. 

"  Gatherer  of  the  poor's  rates,"  replied  John,  with 
a  kind  of  faint  briskness ;  "  and  Grant  has  promised 
me  his  influence,  and  I  am  sure,  for  the  sake  of 
old  times,  others  will  assist  I  have  had  my  ene- 
mies, and  perhaps  justly  too ;  but  God  knows  I 
have  been  punished,  and  they  would  surely  be 
very  unforgiving  that  would  crush  such  a  fallen 
worm  as  I  now  am." 

"  Father,"  replied  Sarah,  **  I  would  have  you 
seek  no  situation  just  now.  My  exertions  will 
keep  us  in  the  meantime,  and  Providence  may  yet 
smile  upon  us.  Our  sin  has  been  great,  but  if  we 
humble  ourselves  for  its  g^ilt,  Ue  may  uplift  us  in 
His  own  good  time.  I  had  rather  work  three 
times  more  than  I  do  than  have  you  fawning  on 
those  who,  after  all,  might  spurn  you  from  them ; 
besides,  you  have  not  strength,  bodily  or  mental, 
for  any  kind  of  office  just  now.  If  my  health  fail, 
or  yours  get  better  towards  spring,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  do  something  then.  And,  above  all 
things,  I  would  not  have  you  apply  to  Grant  or 
his  nephew.  I  luive  no  confidence  in  either  of 
them ,'  the  one  is  a  masked  hypocrite  and  the  other 
an  open  profligate,  and  no  good  can  come  of  any 
intercourse  with  either." 

**  I  will  do  ^our  bidding,  dear  Sarah,  but  thb 
confinement  will  kill  you." 

"  I  am  not  confined,  father ;  every  morning 
Oscar  and  I  have  our  walk  as  in  days  of  old,  the 
only  difference  being  that,  instead  of  walking  in 
the  garden,  we  wander  on  the  beach." 

"  And  you'll  miss  your  flowers,  too." 

"  No,  I  do  not ;  there  are  plenty  of  wild  flowers 
in  the  fields  and  highway.  A  very  dear  friend 
told  me  that  his  happiest  days  had  been  spent  in 
gathering  waste  flora ;  and  although  I  thought  it  a 
strange  thing  at  the  time,  I  can  understand  it  now. 
People's  real  wants  are  very  few ;  it  is  fashion  and 
luxury  that  multiply  requirements.  If  it  were  not 
that,  how  could  the  poor,  who  are  the  great  majority 
of  mankind,  sleep  sound,  be  so  merry  in  their  laugh, 
help  one  anotiier,  and  so  often  die  in  peace  with  all 
the  world  ?" 

John  could  not  stand  the  reference  to  Edward 
Turner,  and  he  left  his  daughter  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks.  Sarah,  however,  was  destined 
to  hold  converse  with  another  friend  connected 
with  the  olden  time. 

**  Miss  Sarah,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Arthur,  at  the 
top  of  her  falsetto,  "  here's  Mrs.  Martin  wi'  three 
c:irtloads  o'  furniture ! " 

Before  Sarah  could  recover  from  her  astonish- 
ment, Mrs.  Martin  made  her  appearance  as  large 


as  life,  her  head  being  adorned  with  a  huge  black 
bonnet  of  country  make,  fastened  down  with  a 
massive  shawl,  which  was  tucked  under  her  chin 
with  a  knot  more  binding  than  graceful. 

"  My  bairn,"  said  the  affectionate  creature,  fold- 
ing her  former  mistress  to  her  bosom,  "  I'm  come 
to  stop  wi'  you  again." 

Sarah  shook  her  head.  **  It's  altered  times  now, 
Martha ;  we  cannot  afford  anybody.  Mrs.  Arthur, 
there,  stoi>s  for  jiothing ;  otherwise,  I  do  not  know 
what  we  should  have  done." 

**  Bless  her  for  the  same !  I  aye  thocht  she  was 
a  decent  body.  But  ye  can  gang  awa  hame  now, 
my  woman,  I'll  take  the  charge  after  this." 

"  ril  do  naething  of  the  sort,"  answered  Mrs. 
Arthur. 

*  Are  you  aware,  Martha,"  asked  Sarah,  ''that 
we  have  lost  everything,  and  have  nothing  to  trust 
to  except  my  exertions  ?" 

"That's  piper's  news,"  replied  Martha,  "and 
o'er  a'  the  country,  and  ye're  no  understanding 
me.  Ye  see  I  went  to  Galloway  to  end  my  days, 
but  they  are  a  clashing,  leeing  set,  and  I  couldDa 
put  up  wi'  them ;  and  then  when  I  sat  by  mysel 
the  lee-lang  day  and  the  lee-lang  nicht,  aye  work- 
ing at  stockings  till  I  had  worked  as  many  as 
might  keep  the  Wandering  Jew  in  hose  till  the 
end  of  the  world,  I  grew  serie,  and  couldna  en- 
joy mysel'  through  the  day  or  sleep  at  nicht  Ye 
ken  I  was  aye  used  to  company,  and  I  wadna  sit 
by  mysel'  the  way  that  a  cat  does,  wi  naething  to 
speak  till.  I  was  on  the  road  to  come  back  to 
seek  mv  anld  place  when  an  auntie  died,  and  left 
me  a*  she  had,  and  then  when  I  heard  what  had 
happened  I  came  off  post-haste.  Ye>e  in  furnished 
lodgings ;  my  furniture  and  my  auntie's  will  fill  a 
house,  and  that  will  be  cheaper.  Besides,  I  have 
about  fifty  pounds  in  the  year,  and  that  is  at  your 
service." 

"Martha,"  said  Sarah,  "I  cannot  pretend  to 
thank  you  for  so  much  kindness ;  but  I  cannot 
avail  myself  of  it — ^indeed  I  cannot  I" 

"And  what  for  no?" 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  do  it" 

"  Weel,  Miss  Sarah,  a'  I  can  say  is,  that  I  in« 
tend  leaving  everything  to  you  when  I  die,  and 
if  ye  dinna  tak  it  just  now  I  may  just  gang  till 
the  kirkyard  at  aince ;  for  I  canna  live  and  see 
you  in  this  way  without  helping  you.  Besides^  its 
a  kindness  to  mysel* — I  canna  live  awa  frae  you." 

Sarah  did  not  answer. 

"  Loose  the  carts,"  said  Martha  to  the  carters, 
and  the  work  of  unloading  commenced. 

"  Where's  your  husband,  Mrs.  Arthur  ?" 

"  He's  at  America,  and  is  on  his  way  home,  and 
will  hn  here  in  two  or  three  weeks." 

"  Weel,"  replied  the  gracious  Martha,  "  I  will 
need  you,  till  that  time,  to  help  to  put  things  in 
order ;  and  after  that  ye'll  just  tramp.  Come  awa 
doon  stairs,  and  let  me  see  what  kind  o'  a  kitchen 
you  ha'e." 

CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

A   FRIEND   IH    KBXD. 

However  she  might  try  to  keep  up  appearances  be* 
fore  her  pupils,  parents,  or  the  world,  Sarah  Graham 
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was  most  thoroughly  sick  at  heart.  The  pale  finger 
of  Disease  blanched  her  cheek ;  no  smile,  save  a 
ghastly  one,  was  ever  seen  on  the  face  that  was 
wont  to  be  lightened  up  with  cheerfulness ;  and 
her  sunken  eye  and  hollow  cheek  told  distinctly 
that  if  the  downward  tendency  continued  much 
longer  she  must  be  regarded  as  "  taking  the  mea- 
aurc  of  an  unmade  grave."  In  the  days  of  wealth 
and  prosperity,  estrangement  from  Edward  Turner 
would  have  been  misery;  but  crushed,  forlorn, 
and  deserted  as  she  now  was,  his  absence  darkened 
despair  itself.  Formerly  the  cisterns  of  sorrow 
were  full,  but  now  they  overflowed,  and  everything 
seemed  steeped  in  the  waters  of  desolation.  She 
had  seen  fortune  and  reputation  take  wing,  and  in 
their  stead  had  to  stoop  to  poverty,  labour,  and 
degradation;  but,  as  crash  followed  crash,  she 
looked  on  his  love  as  being  as  stable  as  the 
pillars  of  the  earth,  and  hope  whispered  to  her 
weary  spirit  how  re-animating  it  would  be  to  have 
the  sympathy  of  a  congenial  mind,  and  how  the 
long  night  of  sorrow  would  pass  away  when  she 
could  securely  nestle  herself  under  his  manly  pro- 
tection. But  tidings  of  Edward  Turner  came  not. 
Was  he  dead  or  alive  ?  had  he  survived  the  ship- 
wreck or  not?  or  was  he  unfaithful?  The  latter 
suspicion  would  sometimes  steal  darkly  across  her 
mind,  although  she  always  tried  to  dismiss  it.  "  If 
he  be  unfaithful,"  was  her  frequent  thought,  **  I 
give  up  my  faith  in  man,  and  I  give  up  my  faith 
in  myself;  for  reason  will  not  long  survive  such  a 
terrible  shock." 

"I  dinna  ken  what  to  do  wi'  her,"  said  Mrs. 
Arthur  to  her  ally,  Mrs.  Martha,  one  day,  **  she's 
aye  upon  one  for  news  about  Mr.  Turner,  and -I 
daurna  tell  her  what  I  think.  That  he's  alive  I'm 
sure ;  for  the  captain  said  in  a  letter  that  he  was 
one  of  the  saved  in  the  American  ship.  But  then, 
if  he  has  played  fause  wi'  the  puir  young  thing,  it 
would  be  far  better  for  her  to  believe  him  dead 
than  to  think  that  he  has  jilted  her.  I  never  kent 
a  woman  tak  on  sae  sair  wi'  a  Joe;  I'm  sure  it 
would  kill  her  clean  outright  if  I  were  to  tell  her 
how  things  stand.  They  are  queer  folk,  the  men, 
Mrs.  Martin.  I  aince  thocht  that  my  John  had 
g^ven  me  up,  and  left  naething  to  me  but  the  wind 
o'  his  heels.  I  took  a  fever  after  he  sailed,  and 
had  to  leave  my  place,  and  wasna  better  till  he 
earn  back  again  frae  the  Baltic." 

"Oh,  weel  I  ken  them,"  rejoined  Martha,  "a 
set  o'  graceless  villains,  smollying  wi*  silly  women 
till  they  get  them  to  marry  them,  and  then  they 
never  care  a  penny-piece  for  them.  I  had  twa  or 
three  offers,  but,  faith,  I  never  let  one  of  them 
nearer  me  than  the  length  o'  a  poker.  As  for 
the  puir  bairn,  we  maun  say  naething  about  Mr. 
Tiumer  till  we  see  better  about  it.  He  aye  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  fine  lad,  but  then  when  he  left  she 
had  siller,  and  the  men  creatures  are  terribly  gaen 
to  mammon.  I  believe  some  o*  them  would  marry 
a  blackamoor  if  she  had  a  wheen  sovereigns  hang- 
ing at  her  ill-faured  nose." 

"  Some  men  are  na  led  off  wi*  siller,"  replied 
Mrs.  Arthur.  **  There  was  my  John  had  an  offer 
fne  Mrs.  McGomb's  cook — ^twal  pounds  o'  wages, 
tea> money,  and  a'  the  kitchen  fee  besides;  but^ 


my  certie,  he  wadna  look  o'er  his  shoidders  at 
her." 

*'  Weel,  weel,  that  may  be,"  said  Martha,  "  but 
we'll  ha*e  patience  for  a  little  and  see  what  will 
cast  up." 

But  patience,  though  a  doctrine  always  preached 
up  by  second  and  tliird  parties,  is  most  unpalate- 
able  to  principals ;  and  Sarah,  feeling  her  stock  ex- 
hausted, determined  to  end  or  mend  her  case. 
She  was  positive  that  the  Hodges  would  know 
sometliing  of  Edward's  movements ;  and  although 
she  shrank  at  first  from  what  appeared,  and  might 
in  reality  be,  a  somewhat  unmaidcnly  act  in  her 
writing  to  comparative  strangers  about  a  love- 
matter,  yet  her  feelings  were  wound  up  to  a  pitch 
of  such  intensity,  and  she  had  of  late  been  ac- 
customed to  do  so  many  strange  and  unusual  things, 
that  she  at  last  made  up  her  mind  to  write  to  Mr. 
Hodges  on  the  subject  that  lay  so  near  her  heart. 
Her  communication  was  as  follows  : — 

**Paulttm,  Dtc,  20,  18—. 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^You  were  the  kind  friend  of 
Edward  Turner,  and  I  believe  you  still  are  so. 
Having  heard  contradictory  accounts  of  the  ship- 
wreck of  his  vessel,  I  am  anxious  to  know  exactly 
as  to  his  safety ;  and  knowing  the  friendship  you 
have  for  him,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  you  will 
be  able  to  give  me  the  information  I  require.  Our 
family,  as  you  may  probably  have  heard,  have 
been  very  unfortunate;  and  it  is  with  no  view  of 
wishing  him  to  renew  an  acquaintance  under  cir- 
cumstances so  altered  from  what  they  were  when 
he  and  I  met  under  your  hospitable  roof  that  I 
wTite  this  note.  All  I  wish  to  know  is,  whether 
he  is  safe.  I  do  not  even  desire  to  know  his 
address,  or  to  be  told  in  any  way  of  his  future 
movements.  Please  remember  me  kindly  to  Miss 
Hodges,  and  to  Miss  Paterson ;  and  believe  me, 
truly  and  respectfiilly  yours, 

"  Sarah  Graham.'* 

After  the  despatch  of  this  letter,  Sarah  anxiously 
watched  for  the  postman.  Little  do  these  eniis* 
saries  know  how  sensitively  they  are  looked  fer 
every  day  by  some  expectant  lover  or  other,  and 
how  many  white  faces  become  red  as  their  own 
sleeves  when  their  double-ring  gives  indication  of 
the  arrival  of  a  hiUet-^oux,  But  morning  after 
morning  did  the  man  of  letters  pass  through  the 
dull  street  of  Sarah's  abode,  without  deigning  to 
stop  at  her  door.  She  was  thinking  of  a  second 
communication,  believing,  a«i  all  sanguine  corres- 
pondents do,  that  her  letter  had  been  miscarried, 
when,  to  her  great  surprise,  she  saw  Mr.  Hodges 
himself  making  towards  the  house.  Her  mother 
happened  to  be  seated  in  the  room  at  the  time, 
and  observing  the  fit  of  trembling  that  seized 
Sarah  on  beholding  some  unexpected  form  in  the 
street,  she  determined  on  remaining  to  see  what 
was  going  to  happen.  Mr.  Hodges  was  duly  an- 
nounced. Sarah  could  have  flung  herself  into  his 
arms,  for  memories  of  the  olden  time  came  thick 
upon  her ;  but  Hodges'  manner  dispelled  her  en- 
thusiasm, for  he  was  studiously  cold  and  reserved. 
"All  the  world  is  truly  against  me/*  thought 
Sarah. 
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"  I  bftve  to  apologise,  Miss  Grahain,'*  eaid  he, 
"for  my  Beeming  delay  in  aiiawering  your  note. 
The  truth  is,  I  was  from  home  when  it  reached 
St  David's,  and  it  was  sent  to  me  here  only  this 
morning.  And  now  that  I  have  seen  you,  I  most 
express  my  surprise  at  your  having  sent  such  a 
communication  to  me." 

^  Sir  r  exclaimed  Sarah,  shuddering. 

"  I  have  no  wish,"  he  continued,  *'  to  npjbraid 
yon,  situated  as  yoa  are  now.  Providence  has 
already  punished  you  severely  enough ;  but  I  re- 
peat my  surprise  at  your  attempting  to  correspond 
with  me,  knowing  the  respect  and  affection  that  I 
bear  to  that  excellent  young  man." 

'*  It  was  that  made  me  write  you,  sir,"  replied 
Sarah,  in  a  state  of  increasing  bewilderment 

'*  Write  me,  madam,  as  his  friend,  after  you  had 
insulted  him  ?    Really,  that  is  too  much." 

"  Insult  Edward  Turner,  sir !  Insult,  did  you 
say  ?  Do  you  think  so  little  of  me  as  to  suppose 
me  capable  of  insulting  him — J,  who  could  give 
my  existence  for  him  ?" 

"  There  is  no  use  talking,  ma'am — ^he  sent  me 
your  own  letter.  There  it  is — hrazen  it  out  now,  if 
yon  can  1" 

Sarah  wildly  seized  the  proffered  document, 
and  as  she  read  it  her  frame  seemed  to  freeze  into 
stone,  and  her  eyes  assumed  the  glazed  hue  of 
madness.  Her  mother  bent  her  head,  and  groaned 
deeply. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  this,  mother  ?"  asked 
the  distracted  girl,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  agony. 

"  1  do,  Sarah ;  the  letter  is  a  forgery  of  Mori- 
son's,"  replied  the  mother,  in  a  voice  now  for  the 
first  time  expressive  of  penitence. 

^  You  knew  this,"  shrieked  her  daughter,  "  and 
yet  you  never  told  me !  Was  it  not  enough  to 
compass  every  kind  of  fraud  and  lying  to  induce 
me  to  become  the  victim  of  that  monster,  without 
hatching  an  infamous  plot  like  this  ?  Was  it  not 
enough  to  enter  into  deceitful  covenants,  which 
will  make  us  execrated  while  living,  and  make 
our  memories  rot  when  dead,  without  dragging 
me  into  your  venomous  meshes,  and  sacrificing  my 
honour  for  ever?  Stripped  as  I  was  of  every- 
thing, surely  the  affection  of  one  whom  you  de- 
spised as  low-bom  might  have  been  left,  as  one 
solace  in  the  universsd  wreck.  J  had  thought 
myself  to  forgive  you;  but  this  foul  deed,  so 
abhorrently  unnatural,  cancels  all  ties  between  us. 
Oh,  if  heaven's  fires  would  but  now  descend  on 
this  poor  head,  and  if  death  or  madness  would 
relieve  my  brain  from  this  intolerable  blow! 
Mother,  leave  me  I — leave  me,  or  I  may  curse  you 
ere  I  know  that  I  am  doing  it  I" 

Qlad  to  escape,  Mrs.  Graham  hurried  out  of  the 
room,  and  sent  Martha  to  supply  her  place.  Sarah 
fell  into  a  stupor,  but,  by  the  assiduous  attentions 
of  Martha,  was  gradually  brought  round. 

"  My  poor  girl,"  said  honest  Hodges,  "  I  am 
terribly  vexed  c^ut  this  melancholy  business.  The 
idea  of  forgery  never  occurred  to  me,  otherwise 
I  wovld  not  have  harboured  an  idea  in  the  slight- 
est degree  derogatory  to  your  honour.  All  the 
people  here  spoke  so  highly  of  you  that,  if  I  had 
not  had  what  I  supposed  to  be  your  writing,  I 


must  have  believed  what  they  said.  But  it  is  an 
awkward  business^  and  I  am  afraid  has  proceeded 
too  far  to  be  easily  remedied.  When  Turner  re- 
ceived this  confounded  letter,  he  sent  it  to  me, 
stating  that  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  returning  to 
tills  country  altogether,  and  sailed  nobody  knows 
where.  He  promised  that  I  should  hear  from  him 
occasionally,  but  he  has  never  till  this  hour  sent 
me  any  word.  Did  he  know  how  matters  really 
stand,  he  would  be  here  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
if  that  were  possible,  for  I  do  not  believe  that 
woman  was  ever  more  devotedly  loved  than  you 
were  by  him ;  and  I  believe,  my  good  girl,  that 
you  are  entirely  worthy  of  him.  You  have  been 
shamefully  used,  but  I  shall  see  justice  done  you ; 
and  as  for  him,  I  shall  write  off  letters  to  my 
American  friends,  and  it  will  go  hard  if  I  do  not 
find  him  out  in  the  long  run.  But  it  will  be  a 
work  of  time,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  bear 
up  under  your  misfortunes  for  a  short  time  longer 
— say  for  a  few  months." 

*^  A  few  months  I"  echoed  SaraL  *^  Alas !  every 
moment  since  he  left  has  been  as  an  age,  and 
within  the  last  few  months  so  many  varied  and 
disastrous  events  have  taken  place,  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  I  had  exhausted  the  casualities  of  a  life- 
time^  and  fully  made  up  the  measure  of  my  days. 
Had  I  power  over  life  I  would  treasure  up  its 
ebbing  throbs,  and  bid  myself  live  if  it  were  but  a 
dying  life  so  be  that  I  could  hear,  even  in  my  last 
moments,  that  Edward  Turner  had  been  disabused 
of  my  supposed  falseness.  Tell  him  that  my 
almost  every  thought  has  been  his,  that  at  mom 
and  night  I  prayed  for  his  safety — nay,  prayed 
for  his  forgiveness  should  he  have  been  false  to  me. 
Whole  nights  have  I  sat  gazing  on  the  stars,  happy 
in  the  thought  that,  far  away  on  the  8ea>  he,  as  of 
old,  might  be  gazing  on  the  same  silver  heavens : 
by  day  I  have  strained  my  eyes  over  the  wide 
horizon  expecting  that  his  ship  would  come  in 
sight ;  and,  after  this,  to  be  for  one  moment  con- 
sidered unfaithful  and  vile — oh,  it  is  hard,  hard 
to  bear !  Father  and  mother  conspired  against  me, 
sore  taunts  and  threats  have  been  used ;  plot  after 
plot,  and  pitfall  after  pitfall,  have  been  formed  to 
wean  me  from  him,  but,  up  to  this  moment,  I  have 
been  as  true  to  him  as  if  my  salvation  had  de- 
pended on  the  venture.  But  it  is  all  over  now!  Like 
a  withered  fiower,  I  have  been  flung  on  the  high- 
way, and  am  only  fit  to  be  trodden  down.  The 
love  of  man  is  deep,  but  woman's  is  absorbing.  In 
the  idea  that  I  have  been  false  he  may  have  found 
other  ties — men  often  do  that  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances; but  a  woman's  heart,  once  it  goes 
forth,  returns  no  more  if  it  find  not  its  idol.  I  am 
now  done  with  the  world — the  dews  of  death  are 
on  me.  I  fain  would  have  lived.  I  have  parents 
to  support,  they  have  sinned,  but  they  are  my 
parents  still ;  but  I  cannot  struggle  longer.  I  have 
till  now  hoped  against  hope,  but  hope  itself  is  now 
quenched ;  and  my  peace  can  only  be  found  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest" 

Poor  Hodges  sat  with  his  handkerchief  to  his 
eyes  during  the  delivery  of  these  pathetic  sentences. 
Martha  also  was  greatly  moved.    The  good  man 
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gave  Sarah  some  commonplace  consolations,  and, 
promising  to  return  next  day,  took  his  leave,  but 
not  before  he  had  beckoned  to  Martha  to  speak  to 
him  privately. 

"  Let  the  uimily  want  for  nothing.  Here  is  some 
money,  and  I  nhall  settle  a  regular  allowance  on 
Miss  Graham  in  a  more  formal  way  afterwards." 

"She  has  been  killing  hersel'  with  teaching  and 
grief,  sir,"  said  Martha. 

"  Well,  she  most  teach  no  nK)re — tell  her  that 
from  me." 

"Tell  her  that  I — ye  micht  as  weel  speak  to  the 
Btane  wa' !  She  has  an  awfa'  proud  speerit — she'll 
hardly  tak*  assistance  frae  me  that  has  kent  her 
since  she  was  a  bairn,  and  she'll  need  management 
before  she'll  tak'  ony  frae  yon.  Bnt  leave  her  to  me 
— ^I  ken  hoo  to  work  wi'  her.  She  is  bold  as  a 
lion  or  gentle  as  a  lamb,  jiat  as  ye  guide  her.  But, 
dear  me,  sir  I  did  ye  ever  hear  o'  sic  a  limmer  as 
her  mither  is,  to  ken  o'  her  bairn's  name  being 
forged,  and  never  let  on !  She  was  a  high  madam 
aince  on  the  day,  bnt  she's  humbled  now,  and,  my 
certie !  I  keep  her  in  her  neuk." 

''I'll  take  steps  against  that  rascal  Morison,**  said 
Hodges. 

*•  Na,  sir,  ye  had  better  no  do  that — ye  see,  he 
oouldna  be  meddled  wi'  unless  her  mither  were 
brought  in,  and  she  wouldna  stand  that  Jist  try 
and  bring  back  Mr.  Turner,  puir  fellow ;  that's  the 
best  favour  yon  could  do  her.  All  young  ladies 
0peak  about  their  hearts  being  broken,  but  some- 
times the  heart  is  gey  tough,  and  is  no  easy 
broken;  and  if  she  had  him  at  her  elbow,  I'll 
warrant  she  wad  sing  like  a  mavis.  I'll  see  and 
keep  up  her  spunk  in  the  meantime." 

"  Doy  my  good  woman  I  But  mind,  no  more 
teaching  I  My  Bister  is  to  bo  here  in  a  few  days, 
she  will  help  you,  and  I  am  sure  you  and  she  will 
draw  well  together.    Grood  bye." 

And  so  worthy  old  Hodges  went  away  much 
lighter  in  heart  than  when  he  entered,  and  with 
his  estimate  of  poor  fallen  humanity  raised  fully 
one  hundred  per  cent. 

The  hour  drew  nigh  for  the  afternoon  assembling 
of  Sarah's  little  seminary,  a  period  of  the  day 
which,  like  its  predecessor  in  the  morning,  was  not 
relished  by  the  gentle  Martha.  She  did  not  like 
the  teaching  because  she  thought  the  occupation 
infra  dig,  to  Sarah,  and  because  die  saw  it  was 
telling  on  her  health ;  she  did  not  like  it  becaase 
the  girls  made  noises,  and  destroyed  stairs  and 
carpets ;  and,  in  short,  there  was  nothing  but  stem 
necessity  reconciled  her  to  the  thing  in  any  shape 
or  view.  Grimly,  therefore,  did  Martha  smile 
when  she  saw  the  "brats"  ascending  to  the  school- 
room for  the  last  time. 

"When  you  are  a'  in.  Til  let  you  ken  that  its 
Saturday  nicht  wi'  yoa,  my  bonny  madams ;"  and 
accordingly,  when  the  establishment  convened  in 
full  conclave,  Martha  oommenced  the  valedictory 
oration. 

''Noo,  bairns,  y6^11  gae  hame  to  yer  mithers, 
for  Miss  Graham  is  very  nnweel,  and  will  require 
to  gang  to  her  bed ;  and  ye  can  tell  them  no  to 
sted  yer  back  a^in,  as  1  dinna  see  hoo  the  lady 
can  be  fashed  wi'  yon  ony  mair.    She  is  no  ac- 


customed to  dominie  work,  and  altho'  ye're  as 
quiet  and  well-behaved  as  maist  school-bairns,  yet 
ye're  a  great  pest,  and  really  ye're  backs  will  be  a 
cordial.  The  quarter  is  jist  about  due,  and  I'll 
come  round  for  the  siller  some  of  thae  davs.  Take 
a'  your  books,  and  clogs,  and  music,  and  make  a 
complete  flitting ;  for  I  intend  making  this  Miss 
Sarah's  bed-room." 

The  astonished  damsels  stared  hard  at  Martha 
during  her  harangue,  but  there  was  a  decision  in 
her  look  that  brooked  no  opposition ;  and  as  the 
break-up  involved  a  half-holiday,  a  catastrophe 
for  which  school-boys  and  girls  will  sacrifice  a 
good  deal,  they  philosophically  took  the  hint,  and 
retreated,  bag  and  baggage.  Mrs.  Graham  having 
met  the  retiring  cavalcade,  questioned  them  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  movement,  and  went  angrily 
up  stairs  to  Martha,  for  having  dared  to  take  such 
a  bold  step. 

"  I  have  naething  to  do  wi*  you,  madam,"  replied 
the  courageous  Martha.  "I'll  answer  to  Miss 
Sarah,  and  that's  enough.  You  are  very  weel  keepit 
here,  and  the  quieter  you  keep  the  better.  As 
mv  auld  mistress,  I'll  no  interfere  wi*  you ;  but,  on 
the  ither  hand,  ye  mauna  interfere  wi'  me,  and, 
what's  mair,  I  will  not  stand  it." 

"  But  Sarah  has  no  other  way  of  making  her 
living,"  answered  Mrs.  Graham,  tr3ring  to  pacify 
the  Pythoness,  for  she  knew  Martha's  value  too 
well  to  quarrel  with  her. 

"  No  fear  of  her  living,"  replied  Martha,  "  leave 
that  to  me."  And  seeing  Maritana  fltz^bbon  lin* 
gering  behind  to  pick  up  stray  scraps  of  the  con- 
versation, she  assailed  that  young  lady  with  a 
duster,  and  forthwith  the  last  of  the  pupils  was 
ejected,  and  thus  ended  Sarah  Graham's  academy. 

Maggie  Arthur  now  came  forward  to  Mrs. 
Graham,  with  a  request  that  she  would  speak  to 
Sarah.  The  said  Maggie,  it  may  be  mentioned 
parenthetically,  was  Mrs.  Arthur's  little  girl,  who, 
on  her  mother  being  expelled  by  Martha,  was  re- 
tained as  a  sort  of  hostage,  partly  to  assist  Martha, 
and  partly  to  be  by  her  trained  to  domestic  service, 
Martha  placing  a  high  value  on  her  capabilities  in 
teaching  this  department  of  art. 

Mrs.  Graham  went  with  trembling  step  to  see 
her  daughter.  It  is  a  sad  thing  when  a  daughter 
is  ashamed  to  see  her  mother,  but  greatly  more 
humbling  when  the  parent  is  afraid  to  meet  the 
child. 

"  Mother,"  said  Sarah,  "  pray  forgive  me !  I  am 
afraid  I  spoke  harshly  to  you  to-day,  and  before 
Mr.  Hodges  too !  But  indeed  I  did  not  well  know 
what  I  was  saying ;  the  blow,  so  veiy  cruel,  was 
unexpected." 

"I  do  not  deserve  your  forgiveness,  Sarah/* 

'*I>o  not  speak  that  way,  mother.  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  a  favour ;  if  yon  could  do  it,  it  would 
more  than  repay  all  the  injury  that  has  been  done."^ 

"  Sarah,  anything  that  I  can  do  for  you  I  will." 

"Well,  mother,  Edward's  letter;  it  would  be 
such  a  hoon  could  I  read  it,  see  it,  and  keep  it  for 
ever.  I  have  no  memorial  of  his  of  any  kind; 
and  to  see  characters  traced  by  his  dear  hand  would 
be  such  joy  to  my  weary  heart  I  think  I  could 
live  again  were  I  to  see  that  letter.    Do  you  think 
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mother,  tliat  yon  could  stoop  so  low  as  to  go  to 
Morison  and  get  it  back  from  him?" 

''  I  will  go  at  once,  my  dear ;  but  the  wretch  may 
have  destroyed  it** 

"  I  did  not  think  of  that  What  a  pity  I  thought 
of  it  at  all,  if  my  hopes  are  so  suddenly  to  be  dashed 
to  the  ground !" 

'*  I  hope  for  the  best,  Barah ;  and  I  shall  go  to 
the  castle  immediately." 

**  You  needna  do  that,*'  interposed  Martha,  who 
had  heard  the  conversation ;  **  he  is  in  the  town 
just  now,  and  will  likely  be  in  the  office.*' 

*'  I  sliall  not  be  able  to  give  the  girls  their  lessons 
this  afternoon,**  remarked  Sarah. 

''I  kent  that,*'  replied  Martha,  with  a  whine, 
-".and  I  sent  them  hame,  poor  things  T' 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THB   BULLT. 

Mrs.  Graham  returned  without  liaving  been  able  to 
see  Morison,  and  as  it  was  too  late  to  go  out  to  the 
<astle  that  night,  it  was  agreed  that  the  visit  should 
be  postponed  till  next  day.  Morison,  however, 
anticipated  Mrs.  Graham,  and  called  on  the  Gra- 
hams himself.  He  asked  for  Sarah.  On  any  other 
occasion  she  would  have  refused  to  see  him  ;  but, 
desirous  of  recovering  the  letter,  she  desired  him 
to  be  shown  in. 

"I  tliought,*'  said  she,  "that  my  misfortunes 
might  have  saved  me  from  your  intrusion.  What 
is  your  business  ?** 

The  bully  was  taken  aback  by  this  cool  recep* 
tion,  and  stammered  and  blustered  without  being 
able  to  make  any  intelligible  declaration, 

"  I  understood,*'  he  replied,  "  that  your  mother 
bad  been  inquiring  after  me.'* 

'^  Well,  sir,  and  if  she  had,  you  did  not  ask  for 
her,  but  for  me.  But  I  shall  send  Mrs.  Graham  to 
you." 

"  Do  not  go  away,  Miss  Sarah,  I  wish  to  speak 
with  you.** 

"  Be  brief,  then ;  I  am  not  well,  and  I  have  not 
strength  to  talk  with  any  one,  much  less  with 
you." 

"  You  know,  Miss  Graham,"  resumed  Morison, 
**  that  I  have,  in  taking  possession  of  Craigallan, 
only  done  what  the  law  allowed  me.*' 

"  I  never  said  otherwise,"  replied  Sarah ;  "  but 
certainly  the  manner  of  enforcing  even  one's  legal 
rights  is  something.** 

"  There  you  have  me,  certainly ;  and  I  admit 
that  towards  you  especially  I  might  have  shown 
more  tenderness.  But  the  thing  came  on  so  sud- 
denly that  I  may  be  excused  for  having  been 
somewhat  led  away  at  the  beginning  of  my  new 
career.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  I  have  been  lenient : 
your  father  must  be  aware  that  I  could  have  come 
on  him  to  repay  the  whole  moneys  and  rents  that 
passed  through  his  hands  during  his  occupancy  of 
the  castle.*' 

"And  do  you  really  claim  credit  for  this?" 
4yiked  Sarah,  with  a  sneer  on  her  pretty  pale  face. 

"  I  do,"  replied  the  bully. 

"  I  giye  you  none,  then." 

-"  How,  madam !     Is  this  your  gratitude  ?" 


"  In  the  first  place,"  replied  Sarah,  not  heeding 
the  question,  "  my  father,  being  stripped  of  all,  had 
nothing  to  give  you.  Your  only  course,  then,  was 
imprisonment;  but  as  you  would  have  had  to 
maintain  him  there  at  your  own  charge,  you  loved 
money  too  well  to  allow  yourself  (he  luxury  of 
that  magnanimous  revenge.  Besides,  public  opinion 
is  something:  you  have  braved  it  well  enough 
already,  and  the  contempt  poured  on  your  name 
in  cottage  and  hall  is  idready  such  that  any  in- 
crease of  odium  would  endanger  your  safety  in 
walking  the  very  streets.  You  have  become  a  hiss- 
ing and  a  bye*word  to  all  good  men.** 

"Beware,  madam,  how  you  excite  me  with 
your  taunts  I  Your  father's  poverty  may  place  him 
beyond  the  grasp  of  the  civil  law,  but  it  does  not 
put  him  without  the  pale  of  the  criminal  courts.  I 
could  indict  him  for  conspiracy  and  fraud." 

•'  Would,  you  mean,  if  you  could" 

"No. I  could  if  I  would." 

"  ni  not  bandy  words  with  you ;  but  as  you 
could  not  involve  my  father  without  his  involving 
your  uncle,  and,  as  you  dare  not  quarrel  with 
Grant,  there  is  an  end  to  all  controversy  on  that 
score.  I  know  well  how  the  matter  stands.  Think 
you  that  I  would  have  brought  my  father  and 
mother  to  live  here,  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
such  desperate  men  as  you  and  your  uncle,  if  I 
had  not  been  persuaded  that  you  were  chained 
enemies,  who  could  but  show  your  teeth  without 
being  able  to  devour  ?  Leave  me,  now ;  you  have 
had  your  say.** 

"  1  will ;  but  first  let  me  execute  the  purpose  of 
my  visit  My  servants  tell  me  that  there  are  a 
great  many  things  in  the  castle  belonging  to  you ; 
&ey  are  of  no  use  to  me,  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  them  back." 

"There  is  one  thing  you  have  in  your  pos- 
session," replied  Sarah,  becoming  greatly  agitated, 
"  and  I  would  be  obliged,  even  to  you,  were  it  to 
be  restored." 

"Name  it,**  answered  Morison  eagerly;  "is  it 
your  piano,  harp,  guitar,  jewel-box,  or  what?" 

"None  of  these,  as  you  once  generously  in- 
formed me  these  were  all  bought  with  your  money, 
and  I  would  not  take  the  value  of  a  shoe-tie  from 
you ;  what  I  refer  to  was  my  own,  although  never 
in  my  possession,  and  no  one  but  myself  has  the 
slightest  claim  to  it" 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Morison. 

"  It  is  the  letter  which  Edward  Turner  sent  to 
me,  and  which  you  intercepted.    I  wish  to  have  it" 

"  Never  !*'  replied  Morison  furiously,  his  natural 
impetuosity  bursting  forth.  "  I'll  keep  that  letter 
in  my  desk,  and  laugh  over  it  as  I  have  done  often 
before.  It  was  a  rare  device,  and  I  thank  my 
good  genius  for  suggesting  to  me  such  a  notable 
exploit." 

"  I  wish  it  back,**  replied  Sarah,  with  a  calm- 
ness that  was  evidently  the  result  of  strong  effort 
"  Think  well  before  you  finally  make  up  your  mind 
to  refuse  it ;  you  are  excited  just  now,  and  I  will 
not  take  an  answer  from  you  at  present  Qo 
home  and  think  over  it,  and  beware  how  you  add 
crime  to  crime ;  you  have  guilt  enough  to  answer 
for  already." 
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Morison  sank  under  Her  keen  gaze,  and  bis  eyes 
looked  to  the  ground,  whilst  his  writhing  counte« 
nance  showed  that  troubled  and  tumultuous  emo- 
tions were  passing  within. 

"  What  crimes  have  I  been  guilty  of,  pray  ?  " 
said  he,  looking  up  from  his  dark,  shaggy  eye- 
brows. 

"  Theft  and  forgery,"  replied  Sarah  composedly. 

''Hell  and  destruction T*  exclaimed  the  con- 
science-smitten man,  "  what  do  you  know  about 
either?" 

''I  know  that  you  stole  my  letter,  and  that  you 
forged  an  answer  to  it" 

•*  Is  that  all  ?"  replied  Morison,  greatly  relieved, 
and  wiping  his  forehead. 

"All?  no,  it  is  not  all,"  replied  Sarah.  "Guilt 
did  not  show  itself  on  that  livid,  coward  face  for 
nothing.  Yon  have  other  and  fouler  crimes  to 
answer  for.  Give  me  back  that  letter,  or  I  will 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  detect  your  crimes,  and 
bring  you  to  justice.  I'll  look  through  your  guilty 
sonl  as  with  a  candle.  The  criminal  is  always  a 
coward,  and,  sleeping  or  waking,  my  eye  shall 
be  upon  you  till  I  gain  my  end.  Give  me  back 
Uiat  letter,  and  you  may  keep  your  broad  acres 
without  let  or  hindrance,  or  even  envy  from  me ; 
but  dare  to  keep  it,  and  my  vengeance  shall  fall 
on  you  as  molten  fire.  I  am  not  the  friendless 
girl  you  take  me  for — I  have  rich  and  powerful 
friends  willing  and  able  to  aid  me,  and  again  I 
warn  you  to  beware." 

Morison  writhed  in  bis  chair,  and  rose  and 
walked  aboat  the  room  agitated  and  undecided. 
He  glared  at  Sarah  like  a  beast  of  prey,  and  seve- 
ral times  she  thought  he  would  dart  upon  her  and 
inflict  violence;  but  she  was  exasperated  at  his 
obstinacy,  and  was  comparatively  indifferent  to 
personal  danger.  Ailer  a  minute  or  two  he  came 
up  to  her,  and  bending  on  her  a  malignant  scowl, 
said,  in  a  low,  harsh  voice,  '*  I  will  not  give  up  the 
letter." 

Sarah  moved  towards  the  bell. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  rash  girl  ?"  said  he. 

"  I  am  going  to  ring,  in  order  that  you  may  be 
shown  out,"  replied  Sarah.  "  You  have  taken  your 
ground,  I  shall  take  mine." 

"  Wait  a  little,"  said  the  coward. 

Sarah,  amazed  at  her  success,  and  convinced  that 
Morison  was  thoroughly  frightened  at  the  idea  of 
some  hidden  iniquity  being  brought  to  light,  deter- 
mined to  exercise  her  vantage-ground.  **  I  shall 
wait  five  minutes  longer,"  replied  Sarah,  "  but  no 
more ;  make  up  your  mind  in  that  time,  for  I  will 
have  no  trifling." 

Martha  beckoned  her  out  of  the  room,  and  she 
returned  again  in  a  few  minutes. 

*I  will  not  give  up  the  letter.  The  idea  of  theft 
and  forgery  in  connexion  with  such  a  matter  is  not 
an  affair  to  be  frightened  for — it  is  a  matter  of 
gallantry,  and  would  be  treated  as  such.  Perhaps 
you  would  get  damages  ofif  me,  but  that  does  not 
frighten  me ;  I  could  aflbrd  to  pay  them,  and  laugh 
at  you  into  the  bargain.  Good  morning,  madam. 
You  have  tried  to  play  the  conqueror  very  prettily, 
but  it  won*t  do.  Your  puny  artillery  cannot  bear 
on  me."  | 


"  You  have  committed  other  crimes." 
"  Well,  if  I  have — ^and,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
we'll  suppose  that  I  have  been  no  better  than  my 
neighbours — what  do  you  know  about  them,  or 
how  came  you  to  find  them  out?  Your  prattle 
about  applying  a  candle  to  my  stomach  would  d& 
very  well  for  a  tragedy- stroller  in  a  barn,  but  is 
too  sentimental  for  the  every-day  business  of  life. 
Facts,  not  sentiments — proofs,  not  conjectures — ^ara 
what  the  world  must  have." 

Sarah  gradually  changed  her  position  till  she 
got  to  the  door,  and,  after  opening  it,  she  stood  with 
her  hand  on  the  handle  as  if  ready  to  make  sure 
escape  if  necessary.  Pointing  her  finger  emphati- 
cally, she  uttered  one  sentence,  which  fell  on 
Morison  like  the  clang  of  the  last  trumpet : ''  Remrh- 

BER  WaINRIGHT  AND   THE   ROPE-LADDER." 

Floor  and  ceiling  seemed  to  commingle  in  on» 
&ntastic  line,  and  fire  to  flash  before  the  bewildered 
vision  of  Morison,  when  he  heard  the  ominous 
words.  He  made  a  rush  towards  the  door,  but  the 
floor  seemed  to  rise  up  before  him,  and  he  had  to 
clutch  the  comer  of  a  table  to  keep  himself  from 
falling.  Sarah  had  left  the  room,  and  he  called,  but 
called  in  vain.  He  rushed  wildly  down  stairs,  calling 
on  her  to  return ;  and  not  well  knowing  what  he 
did,  went  out  at  the  street  door,  which  was  imme* 
diately  closed  after  him.  On  proceeding  home- 
ward, his  disturbed  look  excited  general  notice ; 
and,  before  he  had  proceeded  far,  a  clerk  from  tlic- 
office  of  Livingston,  the  former  agent  for  th^ 
Grahams,  hurriedly  called  on  him  to  speak  with 
his  principal.  Morison  turned  back  with  a  bad 
grace,  and  was  introduced  to  Hodges. 

"  Mr.  Morison,"  commenced  this  really  honest 
lawyer,  "  Mr.  Hodges  has  just  been  communicating- 
the  particulars  of  a  very  discreditable  transaction 
in  which  you  have  been  engaged." 

Morison  gasped  hard  for  breath,  but  made  no- 
answer. 

"  It  seems  that  you  abstracted  a  letter  addressed 
to  Miss  Graham,  and  returned  a  forged  answer  to- 
it  The  proof  is  most  conclusive.  Mr.  Hodgea 
has  given  me  the  forged  document,  and  your  hand 
has  been  identified." 

Morison  again  breathed  more  freely.  "  It  was 
competition  in  love,"  he  said,  in  a  hollow  voice, 
"  and  in  gallantry  all  is  fair.  Miss  Graham  wishes 
to  have  back  the  letter  sent  by  Turner,  I  shall 
return  it  this  afternoon;  and  as  to  the  imitated 
letter,  I  am  willing  to  make  reasonable  pecuniary 
compensation,  but  you  must  not  be  too  hard.  1 
was  bred  to  the  law,  and  know  you  have*  a  very 
slender  case." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  replied  Livingston. 
''I  am  an  older  lawyer  than  you,  and  I  think  the 
case  a  very  strong  one.  At  all  events,  I  shnll  try 
it  both  as  a  civil  and  criminal  action.  Still,  if  you 
give  back  the  original  letter,  and  propose  a  liberal 
compromise,  1  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Hodges,  who  has 
taken  the  thing  in  hand,  will  induce  the  young 
lady  to  consider  your  proposal.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  am  sorry  at  the  occurrence,  because  I  feel  inte- 
rested in  the  Grahams.  There  was  a  mystery 
about  their  ejectment  which  I.  could  never  tho- 
roughly understand,  and  which  I  would    have 
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probed  to  the  bott<Mn  btd  not  tbe  ywng  lady,  for 
^hom  I  have  a  varj  high  reapeot,  insisted  oa  my 
not  intarferiiig  in  the  matter.  I  have  no  douhit 
ahe  had  good  reasons  for  doing  ao ;  but  yet  her 
eonduct  was  inexplicable  at  uae  time,  and  still 

is  BO." 

"  My  title  is  indiqMitable/*  said  Morison  sulkily. 

**  I  am  not  calling  it  in  question/'  replied  Living* 
aton.  '*  By  to-morrow,  let  me  hear  of  your  pro- 
posal for  compromise.    Grood  morning!" 

Morison  left,  and  again  took  the  direction  of  the , 
castle.    In  crossing  the  street,  a  shipwrecked  sailor 
was  hoarsely  bawling  for  charity. 

"  Pity,  good  people,  a  poor  distressed  mariner, 
wrecked  off  Elingston,  in  Jamaica.  Oar  ship  was 
struck  with  a  heavy  flash  of  lightning,  and  I  lost 
one  of  ihy  precious  eyes.  Pity,  good  people,  and 
may  you  never  know  my  heavy  i&ction.  Noble 
sir,  help  the  poor  shipwrecked;  you  will  never 
miss  a  sixpence,  your  honour,  to  poor  Jack." 

"  Keep  off,  fellow !"  replied  Morison,  irritated  at 
the  importunity  of  the  man,  who  poked  his  hat 
into  his  face. 

''A  sixpence,  your  honour,  to  get  a  night's 
lodging." 

To  his  horror,  Morison,  despite  the  black  patch 
over  the  eye,  and  a  red  wig  and  false  whiskers, 
discovered  Copperas,  the  jcaptain  of  Wainrighf  s 
vessel.  The  desperado  did  not  appear  to  recognise 
Morison ;  and  the  latter,  elbowing  the  mendicant 
aside,  pursued  his  way.  On  arriving  at  the  castle, 
Morison  ordered  the  gate  4o  be  dosed,  and  strictly 
charged  the  porter  to  admit  ao  beggars  or  sus- 
picious-looking charaoters.  Next  day  he  heard 
that  a  shipwr^ed  sailor  had  been  detected  steal- 
ing poultry,  and  had  been  remitted  for  trial  to  St 
David's.  This  gave  him  inexpressible  relief;  and, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  joy,  he  looked  out  Edward's 
letter,  and  inclosed  it  to  Barah,  writing  in  pencil 
on  the  envelope,  that  "  it  was  sent  on  the  imder- 
standing  that  Miss  Qraham  would  honourably  keep 
to  herself  whatever  information  she  possessed  re- 
garding the  matter  to  which  she  alluded  at  the 
close  of  their  last  interview." 

He  then  went  to  Livingston's,  and  tendered  an 
offer  of  five  hundred  pounds,  provided  the  forgery- 
business  was  not  further  inquired  into;  and, 
finally,  he  waited  on  Ludovicko. 

''This  place  is  getting  too  hot  for  me,  uncle, 
and  I  must  leave,"  said  he  to  his  upright  relative. 

''  You  have  been  leading  a  merry  life  for  some 
time,"  replied  the  uncle,  **  and  I  am  surprised  that 
you  are  so  soon  tired  of  it" 

"  I  am  not  tired  of  it,  exactly,"  answered  the  re- 
probate, ''although  I  am  not  so  enamoured  of 
pleasure  as  I  thought  I  should  have  been ;  but  the 
Ship  Bank  affair  is  beginning  to  ooze  out,  and 
the  idea  of  discovery  there  makes  me  most  uneasy." 

"  And  well  it  may,"  said  Ludovicko  drily.  "  How 
has  it  transpired  ?" 

"  Heaven  knows  I  But  two  persons  in  Paulton 
knew  of  it  yesterday." 

"  Who  were  they  ?"  asked  Ludovicko  curiously. 

**  The  girl  Graham  was  one." 

**  The  devil  I''  exclaimed  Ludovicko. 

^'She  was  intreating  me  to  return  Turner's 


latter;  and  on  my  refusing,  she  threatened  me, 
and,  holdukg  up  her  finger,  told  me  to  Ttmrnaibea: 
Wainrii^  and  the  fope-ladder !" 

"She  may  not  know  all,  but  that  is  a  due. 
And  as  that  meddling,  philaathr(^ic  fellow  Hodges 
is  taking  up  with  her,  aod  has  been  conauldjo^ 
with  Livingston,  who,  although  not  bright,  is  BtUl 
plodding,  there  is  danger.  i>id  you  show  the 
white  father  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  looked  foolish." 

"  Thought  as  much.    Who  was  the  other  ?' 

^  CoppeiVi  the  master  of  the  ship  that  brought 
Wainright  here,  and  also  the  master  of  the  yadit 
that  carried  off  him  and  the  money." 

"  Worse  and  worse  I     When  did  yon  see  him?* 

"  He  was  singing  in  the  street  as  a  shipwrecked 
sailor." 

"  Why,  it  must  have  been  he  who  was  sent  <^  to 
St  David's  yesterdav  for  stealing  poultry.  Bankin 
took  the  charge  of  his  case,  as  I  was  busy,  and  he 
was  remitted  to  the  dlieriff  for  trial.  I  shall  write 
to  the  procurator  that  he  is  a  very  suspicious  cha- 
racter, and  endeavour  to  get  him  laid  by  the  heels 
for  twelve  months.  That  being  settled,  I  {Nresume 
you  come  here  to  make  some  proposal.   What  is  it?** 

"  I  am  in  such  danger  that  I  wish  to  be  off ;  and 
if  you  will  buy  the  property,  you  shall  have  it  dog- 
cheap.    I  mean  to  diange  my  name,  and  run  to 

"It  is  the  best  thing  you  could  do,"  replied 
Ludovicko.    "  How  much  do  you  want  ?" 

"  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  name  such  a  small 
sum  for  such  a  fine  and  improvable  property;  hut 
if  you  give  me  ten  thousand  pounds  for  it  I  shall 
be  content" 

"Ten  thousand  pounds!"  replied  LiMlovicko, 
giving  a  low  whistle;  "why,  that  is  about  five 
years'  purdiaael" 

**  Well,"  answered  the  nej^ew,  "  and  who  ever 
heard  of  a  property  being  got  for  five  years'  par- 
chase  ?' 

"  The  question  is  not,"  said  the  crafty  lawyer, 
deliberately,  "  what  the  property  is  worth  to  me,  bnt 
what,  under  the  circumstances,  you  can  get  for  it. 
When  three  persons  know  a  secret  it  is  a  secret  no 
longer.  Your  life,  and  consequently  your  incum- 
bency, is  not  worth  one  year's  purchase.  Bat  I 
don't  mind  giving  you  half  the  sum  you  mention : 
two  thousand  in  hand,  and  the  rest  remitted  after 
you  are  in  America.    Is  it  a  bargain  ?" 

"It's  miserably  little!" 

"  Try  some  one  else,  tiien,"  replied  Ludovicko, 
dipping  his  pen  in  his  iuk-bottle  in  his  usual  calm 
way  when  he  wished  to  press  a  point. 

"  Well,  I  agree ;  only  there  is  five  hundred 
pounds  that  I  promised  to  pay  Livingston,  to  quash 
an  action  that  he,  instigated  by  Hodges,  threatens 
to  raise  against  me  for  writing  that  letter  to  Turo»' 
in  tbe  girl's  name.  Pay  that  too,  and  let  me  have 
the  even  money." 

"Not  a  rap  of  it  will  I  pay ;  and,  if  you  are 
going  to  America,  there  is  no  occasion  for  you 
paying  it  yourself." 

"  That's  a  capital  idea.  Curious,  now,  I  didn't 
think  of  that  When  can  I  have  the  money  ?  I 
am  anxious  to  be  off  without  delay." 
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**  I  cannot  let  you  have  it  for  two  or  three  days ; 
and  as  I  must  nrapare  the  deeda  of  sale  and  trans- 
ference myaeli;  and  not  let  Rankin  or  any  of  the 
deiks  know  of  the  transaction,  it  will  take  that 
time  before  I  can  get  them  ready." 

*^  Hang  deeds  I  there  is  sorely  no  necessity  lor 
them ;  nobody  can  dispute  yonr  title  as  my  near- 
est heir«  You  can  gather  the  rents  for  seven  years, 
and  then  let  the  property  lapse  into  your  hands  by 
the  prescription  of  the  owner." 

**  Bad  in  law,  and  clumsy  in  arrangement,''  re- 
plied the  deep  one,  "  and  I'll  have  no  such  tinker- 
ing. My  title  must  be  clear  and  absolute  from  the 
first  I  may  want  to  sell  the  property,  or  a  hun- 
dred objects  might  require  to  be  accomplished  that 
a  reversionary  interest,  at  however  short  a  date, 
would  not  suit.  Therefore,  understand  distinctly 
that  a  deed  of  sale  is  to  be  formally  drawn  out,  and, 
what  is  more,  that  you  grant  me  a  full  discharge, 
not  for  the  purchase-money  that  you  may  receive, 
but  for  such  a  sum  as  the  estate  and  properties 
may  be  \corth." 

**  That's  very  hard !"  interjected  Morison  in  his 
dogged  tone. 

"  Not  a  bit — ^it  only  makes  the  transaction  reason- 
able; but  again  I  have  to  tell  you,  that  if  you  have 
any  scntples,  go  to  some  other  body.  I  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  bother  with  that  property  from  first 


to  last,  and  it  is  time  that  I  should  reap  some 
fruits.  I  also  run  a  considerable  risk  in  having 
winked  at  the  bank  business." 

^  Nobody  knows  that  but  ourselves." 

**  Things  come  out  strangely,"  replied  the  im<de. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Morison,  *'  do  everything  your 
own  way ;  but  I  am  most  anxious  to  go  off,  and 
am  even  afraid  to  go  back  to  the  castle." 

^  It's  t^e  best  place  you  can  go  to.  If  anything 
should  happ^,  you  can  conceal  yourself  in  the  place 
where  the  brazier-fellow  overheard  Graham  and 
me  in  the  library.  I  shall  keep  my  ears  in  my 
neck  if  anything  turns  up,  and  let  you  know  with- 
out delay.  Now  go,  as  I  wish  to  set  about  the 
deeds  immediately." 

Morison  went  away  gloomily,  and  bitterly  cursed 
his  hard  fortune  in  being  obliged  to  immure  him- 
self in  his  own  castle  l&e  a  felon  in  a  condemned 
cell,  and  then  fly  the  country  like  a  thief,  **  which, 
however,  I  am,"  added  the  miscreant  pleasantly. 

When  the  door  was  shut  on  Morison,  Ludovicko 
rubbed  his  hands  and  chuckled.  "  I  have  had 
various  schemes  to  get  it  into  my  own  hands,  but 
there  is  nothing  like  patiently  waiting  on  Provi- 
dence ;  it  brings  things  round  in  a  way  gratifying 
and  unexpected.  But  I  deserve  the  windfall — 1 
deserve  it;  the  cards,  from  the  moment  that  I 
hocked  Godfrey  Graham,  have  been  well  played." 
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The  pious  Lamas  of  Chinese  Tartary,  whose  lot 
is  cast  near  the  eastern  boundaries  of  a  great  con- 
tinentk  devoutly  believe  that  all  truth  and  wbdom 
originates  in  the  West ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
those  who  go  to  bed  later  than  themselves  are 
wiser  men.  The  nations  of  Western  Europe,  occu- 
pying the  opposite  corner  of  the  Old  World, 
naturally  hold  the  opposite  theory;  partly,  no 
doubts  from  the  analogous  necessities  of  their 
geographiccd  position,  as  well  as  from  the  great 
and  visible  fact  of  the  sun's  rising,  but  in  some 
degree,  also,  undeniably  influenced  by  historical 
experience.  Our  own  reverence  for  the  East  is 
aptly  embodied  in  the  popular  saying,  expressive 
of  the  hi^est  admiration  which  can  be  felt  for  the 
mtellectnal  capacity  of  a  fellow-creature,  that  "  to 
take  him  in  you  must  get  up  very  early  in  the 
morning." 

Such  being  the  state  of  general  feeling,  it  is 
natural  that  in  this  age  of  earnest  thought  and 
scientific  progress  we  should  go  to  drink  wisdom 
at  the  fountain-head.  It  is  natural  that  every 
revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  sliould  make 
the  Eastern  pilgrimage  both  morally  and  physically 
easier.  Every  year  brings  us  actually  nearer  to 
Asia  and  Africa.  Every  winter  sees  a  longer 
array  of  English  flags  flaunting  up  the  Nile. 
Every  sprii:^  sees  a  new  army  of  round-hatted 


Orusaders  visiting  the  Holy  Land,  and  every 
summer  a  fresh  bevy  of  English  bonnets  gliding 
in  light  caiques  about  the  Golden  Horn.  To  those 
true  believers  who  cannot  go  to  the  mountain,  the 
mountain  is  obliging  enough  to  come  of  itself. 
Every  London  season  adds  to  the  lands  tiirough 
which  you  may  travel  at  your  ease  by  the  medium 
of  dissolving  views  or  moving  panoramas. 

Jamprldein  Syrus  in  Thametin  defluxit  Orontes : 

Pass  through  the  strange  pylon  of  the  Egyptian 
Hall  in  Piccadilly,  all  who  wish  to  enjoy  a  foretaste 
or  a  reminder  of  the  delights  of  ]^tem  travel. 
There  you  may  study  the  sphinx,  mount  the  pyra- 
mids, and  never  be  pestered  for  endless  backsheesh ; 
you  may  go  up  the  first  cataract,  free  from  all  fear 
of  upsetting  your  unwieldy  dahahiek ;  you  may 
walk  through  Petra  at  your  leisure,  without  under- 
going the  extortion  of  infinite  piastres,  usually 
paid  as  blackmail  in  respect  to  the  threatening 
matchlocks  of  the  Arab  tribe  who  act  as  custodea  ; 
you  may  even  (without  shocking  any  religious 
prejudices)  lounge  about  the  interior  of  the  Mosque 
of  Omar  at  Jerusalem,  in  vain  forbidden  groimd 
to  the  feet  of  Christian  or  Jew :  all  to  the  sound  of 
appropriate  music,  under  the  guidance  of  an  expe- 
rienced cicerone,  and  all  for  the  sum  of  a  tew 
shillings. 


♦  1,  The  Golden  Horn.       »,  NOo  Note^       3,  JonnuOs  of  a  LuidMape.puater  in  AIImua. 
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It  does  not^  however,  follow  from  the  increased 
fiacility  of  travelling  in  the  East  with  pleasure  to 
one*s  self  that  it  is  easier  than  of  old  to  write  a 
book  of  Eastern  travels  with  pleasure  to  one's 
readers.  If  it  were  so,  the  most  delightful  travels 
of  all  would  be  written  after  a  mere  joum^ 
through  the  panoramas.  What  does  and  must 
follow  is  the  very  reverse.  When  the  public  pos- 
sesses no  more  knowledge  of  a  country  than  it  had 
of  Abyssinia  in  the  time  of  Bruce,  every  particle  of 
genuine  information  is  more  or  less  useful  and 
interesting.  When  Dr.  Richardson  reappears  on 
the  horizon  after  exploring  Central  Africa  from 
the  North,  or  Mr.  Gidton  turns  up  again  after  his 
equally  bold  attempt  to  penetrate  into  it  from  the 
South,  we  promise  to  read  their  travels  with  the 
greatest  avidity  and  the  most  implicit  faitli.  But 
the  field  of  the  ordinary  Eastern  tourist  has  been 
mapped  out  in  handbooks  innumerable  ;  and  where 
the  sickle  of  Murray  has  reaped  there  is  little  left 
for  the  casual  gleaner.  Still  the  gleaners  do  glean, 
and  the  publishers  do  publish,  year  after  year. 
Authorship  is  almost  the  only  badge  of  pilgrimage, 
now  that  cockle-shells  and  palmers' -staffs  are  no 
longer  worn ;  and,  like  cockle-shell  and  palmers'- 
staff,  it  is  in  general  a  pardonable  and  harmless 
vanity. 

Harmless  though  it  be,  we  wish  that  the  vanity 
could  be  got  rid  of,  and  the  badge  thrown  aside. 
We  woiUd  have  Mr.  Murray  print  in  the  title- 
pages  of  his  handbooks  a  few  sentences  on  this 
head  of  judicious  advice  to  young  men  about  to 
travel.  A  short  form  of  oath  should  be«drawn  up 
(to  be  taken  before  starting,  subject  to  dispensation 
by  a  judicious  critical  authority)  against  the  pub- 
lishing of  travels  within  so  many  years  after  date. 
Cursson,  Ek>then,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  nearly  all  the 
great  masters  of  the  modem  school  of  Oriental 
tinting,  followed  with  advantage  the  rule  of  the 
gentle  Roman  satirist,  and  found  it  "  kin  to  cha- 
rity." A  few  years  of  residence  in  a  London  fog 
shake  into  their  proper  places  the  crowd  of  tropicdi 
impressions  whidi  a  hurried  tour  in  the  East  poured 
in  pell-mell  upon  the  memory.  Let  the  traveller 
scribble  and  scrawl  ad  libitum  during  the  course 
of  his  journey ;  let  him  cram  note-books  with  ille- 
gible shorthand,  fill  sketch-books  with  innumerable 
outlines,  compile  vast  journals,  and  post  endless 
letters ;  but,  on  his  return  home,  let  him  beware  of 
precipitately  yielding  to  that  fatal  siren-song,  the 
"  solicitation  of  numerous  friends."  If  the  fruit  of 
his  wine-press  is  worth  keeping  at  all,  it  will 
mellow  best  in  the  cellar.  The  Eastern  tourist 
who  has  not  written  a  book  can  afford,  like  Ten- 
nyson's Epicurean  gods,  careless  of  mankind,  to 
lie  beside  his  nectar  (the  sweet  ambrosial  after^taste 
of  his  lotus-land  life)  with  the  clouds  of  balmy 
Latakia  lightly  curling  round  the  amber  mouth- 
piece and  the  gilded  pipe-bowl,  "  girdled  with  the 
gleaming  world ;"  and,  like  them,  he  can  afford  to 
"smile  in  secret,  looking  over  wasted"  reams  of 
best  Whatman  or  royal  Elephant  folio. 

Every  rule  has  its  exception;  and  exceptions 
are  proverbially  found  to  support  their  respective 
rules.  The  best  advice  for  the  author,  to  bide  his 
time,  will  not  suit  the  painter.    The  truest  pictures 


of  Oriental  scenery  are  generally  those  painted  the 
soonest  after  the  sketches  and  the  studies  have 
been  inade.  Though  the  inner  eye  may  preserve 
through  years  the  exquisite  harmonies  of  southern 
light  and  colour,  the  return  to  a  northern  atmos- 
phere gradually  and  insensibly  modifies  them  to  the 
actual  organ  :  they  "  take  dust  like  Mistress  Moil's 
picture,"  and  unconsciously  sink  into  a  lower  and  a 
colder  key,  as  the  crimson  draperies  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  are  already,  under  the  influence  of  London 
air,  beginning  to  look  dingy.  W*e  almost  question 
(though  reverently  we  speak  it)  whether  even  the 
magic  pencil  of  Roberts  has  not  lost,  while  familiar- 
ising itself  to  the  colder  and  dimmer  religious 
lights  of  Belgian  cathedrals,  somewhat  of  its 
sense  of  that  full,  still  brilliancy  and  warmth  of 
atmosphere  which  has  so  often  enchanted  us  in  his 
Egyptiaa  and  SyrUn  views. 

Oriental  books  have  long  been  noted  for  attractive 
titles.  There  is  the  vague  and  mjrsteriously-sound- 
ing  style,  founded  on  **  Eothen ;"  there  is  the  anti- 
thetic style,  dating  from  the  "Crescent  and  the 
Cross,"  and  running  through  all  the  changes  of 
"  The  Boat  and  the  Caravan,"  "  The  Boot  and  the 
Shoe,"  "From  Kappa  to  Chi,"  '^ The  Outlet  and 
the  Eabob,"  and  similar  out-of-door  sigpos  of  "  good 
entertainment  to  be  had  within  ;*'  and  there  is  the 
simply  euphonious  style*  Mr.  Monk's  book  is 
designated  "  The  Golden  Horn ;"  but  the  chief  gist 
of  the  title  lies  in  an  etcetera  upon  the  title-page : 
"  and  Sketches  in  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
the  Hauraan."  We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say 
that  the  gold  does  not  glitter  on  every  page  of  the 
two  volumes ;  the  chief  metallic  qualities  displayed 
in  them  being  moderate  weight,  and  not  immo- 
derate solidity.  They  are  evidently  written  by  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman,  by  one  able  to  enjoy 
fully  the  pleasures  of  Eastern  travel,  and  compe- 
tent and  willing  to  study  the  interesting  problems 
of  Eastern  antiquities;  but  the  author  has  not 
attained  the  art  of  making  either  his  descriptions 
or  his  observations  eloquent  to  his  readers.  Our 
senses  are  more  slowly  touched  (as  Mr.  Monk's 
favourite  and  familiar  Latin  poet  informs  us)  by  the 
dry  recital  demissa  per  aurem,  than  his  own  by 
the  image  oculis  suhjecta  fdelibus,  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  book  is  compiled  in  a  painstaking 
manner,  not  only  from  the  works  of  Pliny,  Wil- 
kinson, Bunsen,  and  other  learned  ^Egyptologers, 
but  out  of  the  recognised  handbooks  of  Murray, 
and  the  less  matter-of-fact  rhapsodies  of  M.  Lamar- 
tine's  "Voyage  en  Orient"  We  must  do  Mr. 
Monk  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  invariably  lets  us 
know  when  he  is  quoting  the  words  of  other 
authors,  by  the  nmt/e  statement  that  he  shall  ''make 
no  apology  for  transcribing  them,"  We  have 
known  Eaistern  tourists  who  were  not  so  con- 
scientious in  naming  their  authorities.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  these  travels  is  no  doubt,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  what  Mr.  Monk  saw  and  heard,  and 
thought  fit  to  be  preserved  in  his  diary.  It  may 
be  faithful  as  a  daguerreotype,  but  it  has  not  the 
qualities  of  a  picture.  There  is  a  lack  both  of 
personal  adventure  and  personal  character.  "  The 
Golden  Horn"  reminds  us  now  and  then  less  of  the 
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Arabian  Nights  than  of  the  register  of  an  English 
•diocese.  It  may  certainly  have  its  nse  as  an 
'elementary  manual  to  the  infant  u^gyptologer, 
when  the  works  of  more  erudite  authorities  are  not 
to  be  procured ;  but  we  must  wish  that  Mr.  Monk 
ikad  taken  more  pains  to  render  it  (as  no  doubt  he 
•easily  might)  a  more  palateable  book  of  travels, 
4md  kept  closer  to  the  old  maxim  of  mingling  utile 
dulci. 

Mr.  Monk  glided  into  Oriental  life  through  the 
^11  waters  of  the  Bosphorus.    We  are  inclined  to 
recommend  the  tourist  to  accompany  the  Indian  mail 
^s  far  as  Cairo  ;  not  for  the  attractions  of  scenery 
delineated  in  the  Panorama  of  the  Overland  Route, 
but  rarely  seen  to  such  advantage  by  the  actual 
voyager,  but  on  account  of  its  admirable  moral 
training,  which  will  preserve  his  mind,  up  to  the 
latest  moment,  fresh  for  the  first  flood  of  Oriental 
Impressions.    The  little  world  within  an  Indian 
mail-Bteamer  is  tout  ce  quHl  y  a  de  plus  Anglais , 
QT  rather  de  plus  Anglo-Indian.      Among  its 
number  of  one  hundred  or  more  passengers,  it 
comprises  specimens  of  humanity  during  all  the 
eeven   Anglo-Indian   ages.      There    are   Indian 
colonels  and  collectors  returning  from  their  fur- 
lough ;  new-married  couples  spending  their  honey- 
moons en  voyage  to  Calcutta  ;  here  a  languid 
lady,  "  one  of  our  most  celebrated  Indian  beauties, 
and  the  mother  of  seven  children,**  there  a  crowd 
of  juvenile  writers  and  cadets,  who  sleep  in  the 
Ibrecabin  and  smoke  in  the  forecastlci  apart  from 
the  steadier,  middle-aged  world,  and  amuse  them- 
selves at  night  by  the  manlv  pastime  of  bolstering, 
until  all  lights  are  extinguished  by  the  orders  of  the 
relentless  captain.    Here  is  one  young  gentleman 
who  goes  out  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  young 
lady  at  Madras ;  and  there  are  six  young  ladies 
{not  engaged,  but  ready  to  be  so)  placed  under  his 
sole  charge  and  chaperonage  by  their  anxious 
guardians  at  Southampton.      There  are  a   few 
young  mammas,  anxious  to  try  the  constitutions  of 
their  babies  by  the  transit  through  Egypt  and  the 
desert ;  and  a  few  old  ones  laudably  assisting  them 
with  the  advice  of  motherly  experience. 

The  young  gentleman  with  the  six  young  ladies 
on  his  hands  is  also  afflicted  with  a  helpless 
"  native,"  under  the  disguise  of  a  servant,  palmed 
o£f  upon  him  for  the  voyage  back  to  India  as 
^  quite  a  treasure  "  but,  in  fact,  helplessly  weak  in 
body  and  in  soul.  Add  another  native  specimen 
or  two  of  the  female  kind,  called  "  ayahs,"  who 
lie,  like  dogs,  asleep  at  the  doors  of  their  mis- 
tresses' cabins,  and,  when  not  asleep,  smoke  un- 
utterable weeds  in  cocoa-nut  hookahs.  The  curries, 
the  soda-water,  the  pale  ale,  the  talk  of  dawks  and 
peonSf  all  is  familiar  as  the  names  of  Haileybury 
or  Hadev-street  The  great  Anglo-Indian  mail 
carries  along  with  it  the  unimpeachable  Anglo- 
Indian  style  of  dress,  manners,  and  conversation, 
overwhelming  the  few  rusty  shooting-jackets  and 
shabby,  incipient  moustaches  of  the  rare  tourists  in 
gurgite  vasto. 

Even  when  you  reach  the  land,  as  long  as  you 
keep  up  with  the  mail  all  is  English.  Alexandria 
is  little  beyond  an  English  watering-place,  or  at 
most  a  continental  town.    The  donkey-boys  talk 
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English,  with  a  limited  vocabulary  but  a  perfect 
intonation;  and  the  shilling  is  the  only  visible 
circulating  medium.  Suddenly  you  drop  out  of 
the  stream,  as  it  sweeps  onward  to  Suez  and  India ; 
you  shut  your  eyes  for  a  moment,  as  it  were,  in 
London,  you  open  them  upon  long  lateen  sails  and 
the  yellow  Nile,  a  cameVs  neck  nodding  over  an 
endless  desert,  or  the  strange  mixture  of  brilliant 
colour  and  deep  chiaroscuro,  perfect  rest  and  irra- 
tional bustle,  which  alternate  in  the  Cairene 
bazaars.  The  path  of  the  Indian  mail  is  the  only 
true  porch  of  Eastern  travel. 

Crossing  the  threshold  of  Dreamland  at  Cairo, 
the  tourist  naturally  wends  his  way  up  the  Nile 
before  proceeding  to   Syria.     Not  only  is   this 
the  most  chronologically,  or  rather  horologically, 
convenient  course  to  pursue   for  such  travellera 
as   can    leave  England    in  autumn,  wile   away 
the  coldest  months  in  the  nearly  tropical   lati<^ 
tudes  of  Upper  Egypt,  cross  the  desert  to  Pales- 
tine as   soon  as  the   snow  is  melted,  the  rain 
fallen,  and  a  tent-life  endurable,  leaving  the  visit 
to  Greece  or  Constantinople  for  the  latter  spring — 
but  it  is  likewise  the  most  logical  order.    Egypt, 
historically  one  of  the  earliest  centres  of  civilisation, 
is  also  physically  one  of  the  simplest  of  countries. 
Except  in  the  growth  of  the  Delta,  its  few  broad 
features  are  the  same  as  they  were  five  thousand 
years  ago.     The  green  valley,  formed  and  yearly 
renewed  by  the  great  river  as  it  flows  from  the 
granite  gates  of  Syene  to  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  as  changeless  as  the  tent-like  and 
pyramidal  forms  of  the  desert  hills  on  either  side. 
fVom  the  first  it  has  been  a  field,  ready-made  to 
the  hand  of  the  farmer.     We  doubt  whether  any- 
one, before  visiting  the  country,  thoroughly  realises 
the  fact  that  Egypt's  existence  is  and  must  be  simply 
confined  to  the  two  banks  of  the  Nile.    Mount  one 
of  the  hills  of  the  desert  and  look  north  and  south, 
you  will  see  the  strip  of  silver  and  the  fringe  of 
green,  which  is  Egypt,  running  away  from  jj^ou 
toward  either  horizon,  as  clearly  defined  among 
the  purple  wastes,  and  as  narrow,  as  the  line  of  a 
railway-cutting.    All  the  accessories  of  the  scene' 
are  in  keeping.  From  the  long,  monumentally-trim 
palm-groves,  repudiating  the  coquettish  beauty  of 
glancing  light  and  shade,  to  the  morning  and 
evening  flights  of  innumerable  waterfowl — all  is 
ancient,  methodical,  and  regular.     There  is  no 
sign  of  growth  or  change.   The  prevailing  charac- 
ter is  stillness.     The  more  distant  palm-trees  float 
in  a  silvery  mirage  of  hot  air,  and,  on  the  rare 
occurrence  of  a  storm,  the  wind  appears  entirely  to 
derange  their  orderly  habits,  and  turns  them  into 
uncomfortable  and  unnatural  figures,  with  all  their 
hair  blown  to  one  side.    Even  if  you  had  never 
heard  of  the  Pyramids,  you  would  be  tempted  to 
expect  that,  among  this  universal  changelessness, 
the  works  of  man's  hand  would  be  almost  equally 
eternal ;  as,  indeed,  but  for  the  destructive  tendency 
of  man's  hand,  they  are.    The  Persians  upset  and 
broke  in  two  the  colossal  statue  of  Sesostris,  but 
they  left  for  EiUglish  tourists  to  admire  (possibly 
for  some  sacrilegious  Arab  to  brush  off  Ynih  a 
single  stroke  of  his  heedless  paw)  the  figure  of  an 
owl  boldly  drawn  in  charcoal  by  one  of  Sesostris* 
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arUslB,  on  an  tincarved  architrave  of  one  of  hiB  in- 
complete and  half-rained  temples.  Time,  which 
has  stained  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon  with 
grey  and  orange  lichens,  and  rubbed  off  the  deli- 
cate flntings  from  the  milk-white  pillars  of  Snnium, 
has  spared  the  gaudy  colouring  of  the  sandstone 
columns  of  Karnak,  and  the  polish  of  the  granite 
obelisk  of  Ludor.  While  the  theatres  of  Greek 
cities  are  choked  up  with  the  growth  of  flowery 
shrubs  and  plants,  the  rude  scrawls  of  Greek 
workmen  are  still  fresh  in  tlie  Ptolemaic  quarries 
by  the  side  of  the  Nile.  The  history  of  thirty 
centuries  is,  as  it  were,  mapped  out  for  us  alto- 
gether on  the  same  plain.  Both  the  monuments  and 
the  scenery  of  Greece  and  Asia  will  be  better 
understood  after  a  study  of  Egypt  as  the  key  to  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  human  civilisation. 

**Nile  Notes,"  another  production  of  this  year, 
are  written,  as  the  title  tells  us,  by  an  American. 
There  is  a  certain  nnconscious  poetry  in  the  in- 
tensity of  the  contrast.  The  oldest  and  the  newest 
--^the  East  and  the  West — ^the  dead  and  the  living 
— ^the  past  and  the  future — die  one  g^eat  myste* 
rious  nver  of  the  early  world  verstu  the  Hudson, 
Delaware,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Ohio 
-«-the  Pyramids  and  California — every  possible 
antithesiB  is  comprehended  between  ^  Nile  Notes" 
and  ''an  American."  The  extreme  of  go-ahead 
is  reviewing  a  country  the  face  of  which  has  worn 
the  same  expression  for  thousands  of  years;  the 
rough  clearer  of  prim«val  forests  looks  over  the 
original  scene  of  early  lessons  in  model  farming. 
The  smartest  of  CEdipuses  is  '' calkilating '*  the 
riddle  of  the  passionless  Sphinx. 

The  book  itself  is  quite  "  as  well  as  can  be  ex- 
pected."     There  is  a  continual  sprightlinees,  to 
which  the  puns  of  our  Spanish  friend  Gaspacho 
are  as  nothing.    Considered  as  the  exuberance  of 
national  youth,  it  is  not  ofifensive,  though  some- 
times it  makes  ns  tremble  for  our  aged  nerves. 
Ccelum  non  animum  is  the  remark  which  comes 
uppermost  on  reading  it      There  is  no  great 
amount  of  historical  feeling,  as  is  natural  in  a  novus 
homo,  and  no  overpowerins^  tendency  to  abstruse 
research,  as  becomes  the  citizen  of  a  land  where 
they  live  too  fast  to  think  of  such  things.     The 
style  is  superficially  glittering — loosely  smart — 
terribly  easy — horribly  clever — laboriously  effec- 
tive ;  reminding  ns  of  a  transatlantic  toilet  d  la 
ParisieTme,    Nevertheless,  we  like  the  book,  as  we 
like  many  things  in  this  world  of  which  we  are 
obliged  conscientiously  to  disapprove.     The  Ame- 
rican is  a  man  who,  from  the  point  of  view  which 
he  takes,  has  understood  the  situation.     He  has 
dropped  out  of  a  stream  which  runs  faster  than 
the  steady  Anglo-Indian  current ;  he  has  leflt  the 
country  where  they  live  against  time— where  they 
trot  a  mile  in  2  min.  40  sec.,  and  bolt  a  dinner  in 
0  min.  85  sec — ^to  enjoy  the  eternal  quiet  of  the 
JiOtusland.      Eschewing  all  antiquarian  research 
and  all  hyperbolic  admiration,  regardless  alike  of 
the  facts  of  Bunsen  and  Wilkinson,  and  the.  specu- 
lative vagaries  of  Miss  Martineau,  he  ddiberately 
goes  to  dream  in  Egypt,  away  from  the  responsi- 
bilities of   dinner-bolting   and  trotting-matdhes. 
He  takes  a  moral  dose  of  hasheesh  in  the  most 


business-like  manner;  and  the  resulting  dream- 
picture  is  not  only  gorgeous  and  glittering,  but 
here  and  there  shows  really  artistical  touches  of 
accurate  detail,  and  a  considerable  stock  of  ima^- 
nation.  The  author  has  for  ns  a  more  interesting 
individuality  than  he  is  willing  to  allow  to  the 
shadow  of  Sesostris.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  although 
he  does  chaw  up  the  weaknesses  of  Britisher  tour- 
ists in  an  amusing  and  cautionary  style.  But,  0 
moderately  self-satisfied  Yankee,  we  wonder  whe- 
ther it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the  fust  words 
of  the  first  mummy  you  met,  if  you  could  have 
opened  its  venerable  mouth  for  a  moment,  would 
have  been, ''  The  Assyrians  can  whop  the  world,, 
and  we  can  whop  the  Assyrians !" 

As  a  specimen  of  the  difference  between  the 
steady-going  English  pace  and  the  Yankee-trotter 
2  min.  40  sec  style,  our  readera  may  compare  the 
''  Golden  Horn  "  and ''  Nile  Notes  "  on  the  subject  of 
the  notorious  backsheesh  nuisance.  Mr.  Mcmk: 
''The  children  are  occasionally  a  great  annoyance,, 
and  follow  an  European  in  small  troops  soliciting 
money,  with  the  odious  'Backsheesh,  hawageeT 
an  expression  which  can  never  be  forgotten  by  a 
toaveller  m  Egypt  I  tried  on  different  occasiona 
every  possible  method  of  delivering  myself  from 
their  importunities :  but  my  experience  does  not 
enable  me  to  offer  any  advice  to  a  traveller  in 
similar  circumstances." 

The  American  Highflyer  spins  out  the  same 
sentiments  by  dint  of  grand  action  into  a  moderate 
ohi^ter,  of  which  the  cry  and  refrain  is  ever— 
"  Alms,  O  diopkeeper  1" 

We  fear  there  is  indeed  no  advice  which  can  be 
adopted  with  any  chance  of  ridding  the  traveller 
of  the  next  half-century  of  this  dreadful  burden* 
Not  the  less  do  we  hold  it  to  be  the  boonden  duty 
of  every  man,  and  absolutely  im|4ied  in  the  atereo^ 
typed  formula  of  England's  expectations,  never  to 
encourage  the  horrid  cry  under  any  pretences  by 
the  reward  of  a  single  para.    We  trust  Mr.  Monk, 
in  trying  every  possible  method  of  attaining  the 
impossible,  never  was  weak  enon^  to  give  in  to 
the  extent  of  a  farthing.    It  is  a  grand  problem 
for  the  experience  of  future  ages  to  solve  how 
many  years  of  passive  resistance  on  the  part  of 
how iWy  touristoper  uuiam  wUl extenui^tfae 
backsheesh  interest.    Let  x  be  the  years,  y  the 
number  of  tourists  per  annum,  and  z  the  endurance 
of  eaoh  individual  tourist     We  shudder  at  the 
indefinite  amount  of  suffering  expressed  by  xy  z. 
But  there  is  no  help  for  it     All  that  present 
science  can  contribute  towards  the  solution  is  the 
following  ratio :  Let  I  bo  the  number  of  tourists 
in  the  whole  x  years  who  give  anything,  and  m 
the  sum  given  by  each ;  give  i  and  m  the  smallest 
possible  positive  values,  x,  y,  z,  the  greatest 
Im  1 

xy  z  0 

The  passive  resistance  must  be  univMwd,  or  it  is 
useless.  The  tourists  of  our  age  must  occupy  the 
glorioiis  position  of  the  antl-backsheeah  martyrs* 

The  American  appears,  after  noting  down  the 
Nile,  to  have  taken  the  same  path  as  Mr.  Monk, 
by  Sinai,  and  the  route  of  the  Ismeiitas^  to  Ae 
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Holy  Laud.  There  want  of  space  compels  ns  to 
leave  them.  The  most  intorestiiig  and  wdl-written 
portion  of  Mr.  Monk's  travels  are  those  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Damascns  and  the  Hanraan. 
Taming  on  onr  steps  northwest,  and  passing  (to 
borrow  an  expression  from  the  intelligent  show- 
man of  the  Eastern  panoramas)  "  over  an  immense 
expanse  of  scenery  which  it  would  be  nseless  to 
portray/'  we  find  onrselves  in  Albania,  in  company 
with  the  author  of  "  Jonmals  of  a  Landscape- 
painter." 

Mr.  Lear  is  already  known  to  the  public  as  an 
author-artist  The  pleasant,  humorous  descrip- 
tions, as  well  as  the  exquisite  landscapes  of  his 
books  on  the  Abruzzi  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  en- 
titled us  to  expect  much  gratification  from  the 
perusal  of  his  tour  in  Albania.  We  have  not  been 
disappointed.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with 
the  work  is,  that  the  lithographic  illustrations  are 
not  more  numerous,  and  that  they  are  not  carried 
out  on  the  same  scale  as  the  drawings  of  hisfonner 
pablicatioiis. 

A  painter  on  his  travels  has  a  great  advantage 
over  an  ordinary  tourist  in  thoroughly  knowing 
what  it  is  that  he  wants  to  do,  and  how  it  is  to  be 
done.  When  tiie  animus  of  running  across  the 
sea  is  a  zeal  for  sketching,  and  not  a  simple  thirst 
for  amusement  or  the  life  of  Lotusland,  the  energy 
of  the  artist  will  not  be  easily  daunted  by  difficul- 
ties, and  will  in  all  probability  be  amply  justified 
by  success  and  enjoyment  Given  a  sketchable 
country  (which  of  course  is  selected  before  start- 
ing), and  decent  weather  to  draw  in,  to  the  artist 
all  other  things  are  supererogatory.  Though  in- 
numerable fevers  may  dog  the  path,  though  igno- 
rant fanaticism  may  violently  rebel  against  the 
**  writing  down  "  in  the  sketch-book  of  either  per- 
sons or  scenery,  though  Moloasian  mastifis  lie  in 
wait  round  every  comer,  arnica  tnt  pastoribus  but 
an  unfriendly  power  to  the  casual  traveller,  it  is 
something  at  the  end  of  every  day  to  have  done 
your  day's  work,  and  to  have  made  yourself  the 
master  of  a  few  more  hard- won  combinations  of 
noble  and  graceful  outlines. 

Albania,  though  not  untrodden  ground  for  the 
antiquarian  traveller,  and  though  frequently  in- 
vaded in  search  of  wild  boars  by  our  indefatigable 
military  sportsmen  on  duty  at  Corfu,  is  from  its 
position,  as  well  as  its  sociid  and  physical  difficul- 
ties of  travel,  quite  removed  from  the  highway  of 
the  every-day  tourist  Part  of  it  has  hitherto  been 
quite  unexplored  by  the  landscape-painter.  How 
krge  a  field  it  is  for  the  eye  and  hand  of  an  artist 
maybe  gathered  from  the  following  description 
given  by  Mr.  Lear  of  the  characteristics  of  its 
landscape : — 

Y<m  hare  Ae  sbuple  and  exqtdbiM  moniitaiii^formB  of 
Gneee,  ao  peifeot  in  oatline  and  proportion— the  lake,  the 
iWer,  and  the  wide  plain ;  and,  wiihal,  you  hare  ^e  charm 
of  arehiteotore,  the  pietoreaqne  mosque,  the  minaret,  the 
fort,  and  the  serai — ^which  you  have  not  in  modem  Greece, 
for  war  and  ohangfe  hare  deprived  her  of  diem ;  you  have 
Hiat  idiieh  is  found  neither  in  Greeee  nor  in  Italy,  a  pro- 
Anion  everywhere  of  the  most  magnifleent  foliage,  reealling 
the  greenness  of  our  own  island — elustering  plane  and 
ehemut,  growth  abundant  ef  forest  oak  and  beech,  and 
daric  tracts  of  pine.  You  hare  majestic  cliff-girt  shores ; 
oasHe-ofownad  heights  and  gloomy  fortresses ;  palaeee  glit* 


lering  with  gilding  and  paint ;  momitahi-passes  such  «b 
you  encounter  in  the  snowy  regions  of  Switierland ;  deep 
bays,  and  blue  seas  with  hright  calm  isles  resting  on  the 
horizon ;  meadows  and  grassy  knolls ;  conyents  and  vil- 
lages; olive-clothed  slopes  and  snow-capped  mountain- 
peaks;— and  with  all  this  a  crowded  variety  of  costume 
and  pictorial  incident  such  as  bewilders  and  delights  an 
artist  at  every  step  he  takes. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  emharras  de  richesses  sufficient 
to  turn  the  head  and  the  heart  of  every  individual 
member  of  the  two  Water  Colour  Societies,  and 
every  contributor  of  a  landscape  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Mr.  Lear  stepped  on  Macedonian  ground  at 
Saloniki  (Thessalonica),  intending  to  have  visited 
Mount  Athos  and  the  Ghalcidic6 ;  but  finding  that 
a  cholera  panic  had  rendered  this  plan  impractica- 
ble, he  turned  north-west  instead  of  south-east, 
and  made  for  the  interior.  All  his  attempts  to 
get  within  sketching  distance  of  this  celebrated 
mountain  appear  to  have  fafled«  To  draw  Athos 
is  clearly  not  Mr.  Lear's  destiny ;  he  must  be  sa- 
tisfied with  having  seen  it  on  his  voyage  from 
Constantinople  to  Saloniki,  ''a  mountain  pile  of 
awful  form/'  looming  in  the  west, ''  rising  from  the 
glassy  calm  waters  against  the  clear  amber  sky.** 

The  Lake  c^  Skodra,  or  Scotari,  some  distance 

above  Dyrrachium,  was   the    faiihest    point  of 

Illyria  to  which  Mr.  Lear  penetrated.    The  road 

thither,  following  the  ancient  Via  Egnatia,  led  him 

by  Yeni^  (near  the  site  of  Pella^,  Vodhen4 

{Mgm  or  Edessa),  Akhrida  (on  the  Lake  Lych- 

nitis)  and  Rroia,  the  city  of  Scanderbeg.     Pella, 

famous  for  the  birth-place  of  Alexander  the  Great, 

produces  (if  we  may  judge  from  the  following 

anecdote),  even  at  the  present  day,  Turks  of  equal 

magnanimity. 

While  taking  a  parting  cup  of  coffee  with  the  postmaster, 
I  unluckily  set  my  foot  on  a  handsome  pipe-bowl  (pipe- 
bowls  are  always  snares  to  near-sighted  people  moving 
over  Turkish  floors,  as  they  are  scattered  in  places  quite 
remote  firom  the  smokers,  who  live  at  the  farther  end  of 
prodigiously  long  pipesticks) — crash :  but  nobody  moved, 
only,  on  apologising  through  Giorgio,  the  polite  Mahem- 
medan  said,  " The  breaking  such  a  pipe-bowl  would  in- 
deed, under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  disagreeable;  but 
in  a  friend  every  action  has  its  charm  !" 

The  original  capital  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom 
must  have  been  exquisitely  situated,  for  the  view 
which  Mr.  Lear  gives  us  of  its  modem  representa- 
tive, Vodhena,  is  a  perfect  embodiment  of  Tenny- 
son^s  delicious  and  classical  lines — 

A  land  of  streams!  some, like  a  downward  smoke. 
Slow-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did  go : 

And  some  through  wavering  lights  and  shadows  broke. 
Boiling,  a  slumberous  sheet  of  foam,  below. 

It  is  not,  however,  always  an  easy  matter  (es- 
pecially within  Illyrian  Albiinia)  to  delineate  these 
beautiful  scenes;  inasmoch  as  the  astonishment 
and  indignation  of  the  natives  at  the  work  of  the 
artist,  expressed  in  the  yell  of  ''Scroo !  Scroo! 
Shait^  scroo  !**  (**he  writes  I  he  wi*ites  I — the  devil 
writes  I")  is  by  no  means  confined  to  words.  The 
mob  of  Elbassan,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  exorcise 
the  devil  by  whistling  furiously  with  their  fingers 
in  their  months,  like  English  butcher-boys,  drove 
him  fairly  o£f  the  ground  by  showers  of  mud  and 
stones,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  a  Russian, 
sent  by  the  Sultan  to  write  down  the  town  of 
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Mbaaean  before  selling  it  to  the  Eknperor.  The 
nudntenance  of  an  official  guard,  armed  with  a 
long  whip  and  the  majesty  of  law,  appears  to  be 
the  only  security  againat  their  outrages ;  Albania 
differing  in  this  respect  from  Spain,  where,  as  we 
learn  from  Mr.  Ford,  the  Government  authorities 
look  with  more  absurd  snspicion  than  the  populace 
on  any  attempt  at  sketching  a  town. 

We  are  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  tour  to 
several  Beys  and  Pashas.  Each  of  them  has  a 
certain  individuality  of  character.  Emim  Seraskier 
Pasha  (of  Monastir)  was  educated  at  an  English 
university.  Osman  Pasha,  the  chief  dignitary  of 
Skodra,  asks  Mr.  Lear  whether  Lord  Cook,  who 
sailed  round  the  world,  has  left  any  children,  and 
if  so,  whether  they  sail  round  the  world  too ;  not 
to  mention  that  he  sits  on  a  chair  like  a  Christian, 
and  plays  practical  jokes  at  dinner  on  his  Bimbashi, 
or  military  aide-de-pamp,  with  a  mixture  of  porter 
aud  champagne,  passed  off  as  a  species  of  Frank 
soup.  Another  Pasha  delights  us  by  inquiring 
after  an  English  Bey,  call^  ''Jim,"  resident  in 
Salonica,  and  famous  for  his  magnificent  dogs  and 
stupendous  guns ;  but  our  chief  favourite  is  little 
Ali  Bey  of  Kr6ia,  an  intelligent  lad  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  who  is  curious  about  the  noises  of 
steamers  and  railway-engines,  and  the  machinery 
by  which  the  Frank  makes  the  collars  of  his  shirt 
stand  upright  It  is  interesting  to  speculate 
whether  the  dear  little  fellow  has  yet  carried  oat 
his  intention  of  sending  to  Trieste  to  purchase  a 
Frank  laundress. 

Nor  even  in  the  wilds  of  Albania  are  old  ac- 
quaintances wanting.  There  is  one  anonymous 
and  shadowy  figure  of  an  Italian  proserittOy  whom 
Mr.  Lear  had  met  in  better  times ;  and  a  solitary 
Capuchin  friar,  tending  his  flock  by  a  river  of 
Ulyria,  gladly  hails  "ilSignor  Odoardo"  as  a 
familiar  face  from  Christian  Home.  We  cannot 
help  quoting  entire  the  voluble  torrent  of  truly 
Italian  vituperation  with  which  the  peppery  Fra 
Pietro  relieves  his  feelings,  and  blackens  the 
character  of  his  Alessian  sheepfold. 

**  Cristiani  si,  lo  son,'*  said  the  monk ;  "  ma  se 
domani  volasse  il  buon  Dio  far  crescere  il  fiume 
per  portargli  tutti  in  Paradise,  ci  avrei  gusto ! — 
Cristiani? — ladril  Cristiani? — porchil Cristiani? — 
lupi,  animali,  sciocchi,  scimie,  brutte  bestie, 
Grechi,  Turchi,  Albanesi — che  gli  piglia  ad  uno  e 
tutti  un  accidente.  O  che  Cristiani !  O  che  rabbia !" 

If  Fra  Pietro  is  often  moved  after  this  fashion  to 
cry  aloud  and  spore  not,  it  may  be  considered 
fortunate  for  his  reverence's  skin  that  his  congre- 
gation do  not  understand  Italian. 

Turning  south  again  from  Bkodra,  Mr.  Lear 
skirts  the  coast  more  or  less  closely  till  he  reaches 
the  Acroceraunian  headland.  Hence,  he  turns 
inland  to  Bcrat  and  Joannina,  from  which  it  is  an 
easy  journey  to  Arta  and  Previzza  on  the  Am- 
bracian  gulf.  At  a  later  period  ho  went  over  this 
part  of  Albania  more  leisurely ;  and  to  the  second 
tour  we  owe  the  illustrations  of  the  noble  but  un- 
happy strongholds  of  Parga  and  Suli,  the  singular 
rock-monasteries  of  Meteora  (already  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  Curzon*s  interesting  narrative),  and  the 
lovely  vale  of  Tempe.  Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able part  of  the  volume  is  the  account  of  the  Acro- 


ceraunian mountains,  the  territory  of  the  Ehima- 
riotes.  The  interior  of  these  ir^ames  scopuU  is 
apparently  inaccessible  to  the  forestierey  unless  he 
can  place  himself  under  the  hospitable  guidance, 
not  to  say  the  absolute  dictation,  of  one  of  the 
natives ;  for,  between  the  bandit  aud  the  brute,  the 
lawless  mountaineer  and  the  Molossian  quadruped, 
each  emulous  of  the  scenery  in  wildness,  the  life  of 
an  unprotected  intruder  would  be  worth  a  very 
few  days'  purchase.  Mr.  Lear  was  introduced  to 
Ehimariote  life  by  one  Anastasio,  who  condescends 
to  be  a  vassal  abroad  (being,  indeed,  a  doctor's 
servant  at  Avlona),  but  walks  as  a  respectable 
chieftain  through  Khimara,  known  and  saluted  by 
everybody,  and  apparently  nearly  related  to  the 
whole  Acroceraunian  world.  The  social  state  ot 
Khimara  is  altogether  unique.  In  no  part  of 
Albania  or  Greece  is  the  dignity  of  the  softer  sex 
maintained  with  extra-chivalrous  politeneaa ;  lady- 
like delicacy  naturally  transferring  itself  with  the 
waspish  waist  to  the  Grecian  gentleman.  But  in 
the  craggy  Ceraunian  passes  the  whole  hard  labour 
of  transport  falls  upon  the  ladies ;  and  the  astounded 
foreigner  only  receives  in  reply  to  his  ejaculations 
of  surprise  the  quiet  remark  that  there  are  no 
mules  in  Khimara,  and  that  a  woman,  though  un- 
deniably an  "animale  poco  capaoe  "  in  comparison 
with  a  mule,  is  still  a  far  better  beast  of  burden 
than  either  horses  or  asses.  The  chief  intellectual 
occupation  of  EJiimariote  women,  when  at  leisure 
from  their  physical  toils,  seems  to  lie  in  wailing 
for  their  deceased  kindred ;  and  between  the  aver- 
age shapes  of  mortality,  the  casualties  incident  to 
family  feuds,  and  a  general  faculty  for  unprovoked 
and  unpunished  murder,  the  whole  promontory  of 
Khimara,  where  everybody  is  related  to  everybody 
else,  sounds  by  day  and  by  night  like  an  iSSolian 
harp,  with  loud  or  low  fits  of  intermittent  wails. 
In  the  brief  intervals  between  these 

Sosptri,  pianti,  e  etemi  gaai, 

there  is  rude  and  frank  hospitality,  not  to  say  up- 
roarious jollity.  The  ordinary  salute  of  a  Khi- 
mariote  friend  consists  in  seizing  him  by  the  throat, 
screeching  and  firing  pistols  close  to  his  ear,  and 
carrying  on  a  protracted  sham  fight  and  friendly 
"  scrinmiage."  Oh  for  the  merry  days  when  we 
had  the  nerves  and  spirits  of  schoolboys !  No  other 
class  of  degenerate  English  society  could  endure  the 
riotous  greetings  d  la  mode  de  Khimara, 

Between  the  art  of  the  pencil  and  the  pleasant, 
unaffected  artlessuess  of  the  pen, "  The  Journal  of  a 
Landscape-painter  in  Albania  "  is  a  really  delightful 
work.  It  puts  us  in  good  humour  with  the  travels 
of  the  year.  If  we  were  now  to  re-write  this 
article,  perhaps  we  shouldn't  "scroo"  down  the 
short-comings  of  the  "Golden  Horn"  so  crustily, 
nor  be  so  critical  upon  the  smartnesses  of  our  Nile- 
noting  American.  What  is  written,  however,  will 
do  them  no  harm.  We  renew  our  leave-taking  of 
them  with  the  most  friendly  feelings ;  and  we  trust 
that  they  will  not  be  offended  with  (nor  neglect) 
our  criticisms,  any  more  than  the  two  pages  of  the 
banished  duke  took  offence  at  the  reproofs  of  the 
older  and  wiser  Touclistone,  when  he  bade  them 
farewell,  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest,  with  a 
*'  God  be  with  ye !  and  God  mend  your  voices  T 
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Occupied  alternately  at  my  trade  and  profession — 
now  a  compositor  lifting  types  at  the  rate  of  six- 
pence a  thousand,  and  now  a  professor  of  English 
giving  lessons  with  a  grave  face  and  witli  a  dog- 
matic assumption  of  authority  for  which  my  youth 
and  inexperience  may  he  tendered  in  apology — 
now  picking  up  a  page  of  type  for  tenpcnce,  and 
now  explaining  a  page  to  a  pupil  for  a  like  amount 
— the  months  and  years  rolled  over  my  head.  A 
factitious  kind  of  gaiety  and  frivolity  not  at  all 
natural  to  my  temperament  stole  over  me  hy  de- 
crees, and  was  the  result  douhtless  of  associations 
which  engendered  hahits  hoth  of  thinking  and 
acting  altogether  contrary  to  my  true  disposition, 
and  which,  while  I  now  review  them  at  the  dis- 
tance of  near  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  can  hardly 
recognise  as  having  ever  formed  part  of  my  own 
personal  history.  I  hecame  gradually  thoughtless, 
insouciant,  and  regardless  of  the  future  as  the 
veriest  Frenchman  of  my  acquaintance ;  and  though 
my  funds  and  prospects  were  at  times  at  the  lowest 
possible  ebb,  the  melancholy  forebodings  which 
under  such  circumstances  would  a  few  years  before 
have  taken  entire  possession  of  my  faculties  were 
now  unknown,  or,  if  the  recollection  of  them  re- 
curred at  all,  it  was  only  to  be  laughed  at.  Cer- 
tainly, if  happiness  consists,  as  some  philosophers 
pretepd,  in  freedom  from  care  and  exemption  from 
%Yant,  these  were  the  happiest  years  of  my  life, 
seeing  that  my  cares  were  fewer  and  my  wants 
less  than  they  have  been  at  any  subsequent  period. 
I  maintained  an  occasional  correspondence  with 
borne,  which  the  expense  of  postage  precluded  me 
from  indulging  very  largely;  and  my  thoughts 
often  reverted,  especially  during  the  wretched 
season  of  winter  in  Paris,  to  the  family  fireside  of 
my  parents.  Many  a  time  and  oft  my  imagination 
dwelt  with  affectionate  yearnings  on  that  central 
point  of  all  my  desires ;  and  home  I  should  have 
gone  twenty  times  but  for  one  unfortunate  consi- 
deration— the  collapsed  condition  of  my  purse  to 
wit>  which  at  such  times,  and  at  such  times  only, 
gave  me  cause  for  uneasiness.  I  stayed  in  Paris 
until  the  revolution  of  the  Three  Days  of  July — 
which  released  the  French  nation  from  the  govern- 
ment of  a  Jesuitical  tool,  who  was  both  a  coward 
and  a  blockhead,  and  afforded  them  an  opportu- 
nity of  trying  a  new  experiment  in  monarcliy 
under  the  sway  of  a  man  who,  whatever  his  fail- 
ings, was  the  very  antithesis  of  both — deprived  me 
of  all  prospect,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come,  of 
employment)  and  sent  me,  as  well  as  hundreds  of 
others,  to  the  right-about  in  search  of  it  elsewhere. 
Before  I  proceed  to  give  my  history  of  the  Re- 
volution of  1880,  which,  being  the  experience  of 
one  who  had  little  or  nothing  but  a  whole  skin  to 
take  care  of,  and  economised  that  to  the  best  of 
his  abOity,  will  be  foimd  rather  different  from  most 


authentic  accounts,  I  shall  devote  a  few  moments 
to  my  reminiscences  of  a  character  remarkable  for 
the  extent  and  profundity  of  his  talents,  the  various 
mutations  of  fortune,  self-entailed,  which  he  under- 
went, and  for  his  inordinate  addiction  to  a  vice  of 
all  others  the  most  degrading  and  destructive  to 
intellectual  strength — who  was  yet  great  in  intel- 
lect and  purpose  amidst  all  the  strange  vicissitudes 
of  which  he  was  the  self-constituted  victim,  and 
beneath  the  pressure  of  moral  and  physical  degra- 
dation which  he  would  never  have  undergone  but 
for  the  influence  of  one  fatal  and  overwhelming 
l)aaBion.  One  of  the  very  first  objects  of  my  boyish 
reverence  and  veneration  was,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected with  a  child  religiously  educated,  the  par- 
son of  the  parish  in  the  market  town  where  I  was 

brought  up.    Parson  C ,  who,  I  believe,  held 

the  benefice  of  St.  Peter's  in  my  native  place,  was 
a  man  whom,  having  once  known,  it  was  not  very 
easy  to  forget  I  could  have  been  hardly  six  years 
of  age  when  I  first  saw  him  without  his  canonical 
garb,  on  which  occasion  he  was  playing  a  trout  on 
the  end  of  his  line  under  one  of  the  weirs  in  the 
river  Exe.  At  that  time  the  towm  was  pretty  well 
stocked  with  French  prisoners.  The  gaols  were 
crammed  with  the  miserable  soldiery  of  Napoleon's 
generals  captured  in  the  Peninsular  war,  then 
raging,  and  numbers  of  French  officers  on  parole 
were  installed  with  the  housekeepers  of  the  place 
in  the  capacity  of  lodgers.  With  these  our  all- 
accomplished  divine  was  almost  the  only  man  in 
the  place  who  could  hold  converse.  A  part  of  my 
father* s  house  was  occupied  by  a  couple  of  Gallic 
strangers  to  whom  the  parson's  visits  were  many 
and  frequent  As  they  dined  at  the  common 
table,  their  society,  together  with  that  of  the  re- 
verend gentleman,  was  shared  by  the  whole  family, 
and  we  thus  became  more  intimate  with  him  than 
we  otherwise  should.  It  is  said  that  familiarity 
breeds  contempt  Certain  it  is  tliat  my  father's 
veneration  for  the  character  of  his  and  our  spiri- 
tual guide  and  instructor  suffered  considerable 
declension  from  his  closer  acquaintance.  Still 
what  he  lost  in  reverence  he  perhaps  gained  in 
another  way.  His  kind,  agreeable,  and  social 
manners  won  the  admiration  and  good-will  of  the 
whole  family,  and  though  he  had  a  good  many 
enemies  in  the  town,  we  could  not  be  of  the  num- 
ber. He  was  a  man  of  eccentric  manners  and  fine 
genius,  and,  though  then  but  young,  had  given 
proofs  of  talents  of  no  mean  order.  He  had  pub- 
lished a  rather  bulky  poem  on  the  subject  of  Hy- 
pocrisy, a  subject  with  which  his  detractors  were 
not  slow  to  observe  he  ought  to  be  very  well  ac- 
quainted. But  he  was  not  really  a  hypocrite  in 
the  true  sense  of  tlie  word,  if  indeed,  as  may  be 
questioned,  he  deserved  the  imputation  at  all. 
He  was  rather  the  subject  of  ever-varying  impulses, 
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under  the  instigation  of  which,  were  they  good  or 
bad,  h^  would  instinctively  proceed  to  act  >\'ithout 
consideration  and  without  restraint.  He  would 
be  eloquent  as  Demosthenes  in  the  pulpit  in  praise 
of  the  Christian  virtues,  and  would  work  himself 
into  a  passion  of  tears  on  behalf  of  some  benevolent 
or  charitable  purpose,  the  claims  of  which  ho  would 
enforce  with  the  most  irresistible  appeals  to  the 
conscience;  and  the  next  day  he  would  gallop 
after  the  fox  with  a  pack  of  hounds,  fish,  shoot,  or 
fight  a  main,  in  company  with  sporting  blacklegs, 
bruisers,  dicers^  et  hoe  genut  omne.  But  he  never 
made  any  personal  pretensions  to  religious  senti- 
ment that  1  am  aware  of,  except  on  one  occasion, 
which,  as  it  tends  greatly  to  illustrate  the  tnie 
character  of  the  man,  I  shall  relate. 

Among  the  companions  of  his  sporting  pursuits 
was  a  country  squire  of  the  neighbourhood,  a  dis- 
solute and  drunken  specimen  of  a  class  of  men  of 
which,  fortunately  for  humanity,  the  prcRcnt  gene- 
ration knows  but  little.  He  had  ruined  his  for* 
tune  and  nearly  beggared  his  family  by  extrava- 
gance and  intemperance,  when,  after  a  long  course 
of  uninterrupted  and  abused  health  and  vigour, 
he  was  laid  by  the  heels  upon  a  sick  bed, 
from  which  the  doctors  had  no  hopes  of  ever 
releasing  him.      In   this  dilemma  he  sent  for 

Parson  C ,  who  appeared  forthwith  in   the 

chamber  of  the  sick  man,  and  was  beginning 
to  mutter  over  the  service  for  the  visitation  of 
the  sick,  when  the  latter,  belching  forth  a  volley 
of  oaths  and  curses,  swore  that  he  did  not  send  for 
him  for  any  such  purpose ;  that  what  he  wanted 
was  an  acknowledgment  from  the  parson's  own  lips 
of  the  fact  which  all  parsons'  lives  declared — that 
tlieir  religion,  and  all  religion,  was  a  lie.  This  was 

an  admission  which  C declined  to  make.     A 

horrible  scene  ensued,  of  impotent  rage  and  blas- 
phemy on  one  part,  and  shame  and  confusion  on 
the  other.  It  ended  in  the  death  of  the  frantic  and 
despairing  drunkard,  in  the  very  presence  of  his 
ghostly  adviser,  whom  he  cursed  with  his  last 
breath.  This  deplorable  olimax  to  such  a  scene  of 
horror,  it  may  be  readily  imagined,  had  a  power- 
ful effect  upon  the  impulsive  and  excitable  nature 
of  poor  C— — .  He  left  the  chamber  of  such  a 
death  an  altered  man,  and,  proceeding  homewards, 
shut  himself  up  in  his  closet  On  the  following 
Sunday  morning  he  took  occasion  to  preach  im- 
pressively, from  the  most  solemn  text  he  could 
select,  upon  the  uncertainty  of  life.  In  the  course 
of  his  sermon,  he  called  upon  all  present  to  pre- 
pare for  the  doom  which  none  could  escape — 
which,  inexorable  to  all,  might  be  immediate  to 
any,  and  therefore  demanded  instant  and  energetic 
preparation.  He  wound  up  his  discourse  with  the 
extraordinary  declaration  that  he,  for  one,  had 
made  up  his  mind  upon  the  subject ;  that  he  had 
seen  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  determined  to 
abandon  them ;  and  that  he  was  resolved  thence- 
forth, with  God's  help,  to  devote  the  rest  of  his 
remaining  life  to  his  own  preparation,  and  theirs, 
for  the  dreaded  hour*  He  then  called  upon  his 
auditors  to  bear  witness  to  the  resolution  he  had 
expressed,  and  to  aid  him  in  carrying  it  out 
There  was  something  like  a  commotion  even  in 


the  church  when  this  aanonncement  w*a8  con- 
cluded ;  and  the  sensation  and  excitement  it  occa- 
sioned in  the  town,  for  some  time  after,  only  sub- 
sided as  the  parson's  resolution  waned  in  strength, 
and  its  effects  became  less  and  less  observable. 
For  some  months  he  held  fast  to  his  purpose  with 
the  most  laudable  tenacity.  It  was  in  the  spring 
of  tlie  year  that  he  made  his  public  declaration ; 
and  though  the  old -friends  of  his  follies  laughed 
at  it,  and  laid  heavy  wagers  against  his  perse- 
verance, he  held  on  his  way  steadily.  He  began 
a  course  of  pastoral  visitation — sought  out  and 
relieved  the  poor  and  afflicted — parted  with  his 
fishing-tackle,  and  commenced  an  enthusiastic  can- 
vas for  a  dispensary  for  the  poor.  Of  his  old 
friends  among  the  "  ungodly,"  and  his  old  enemies 
among  the  pious,  few  knew  what  to  make  of  it 

The  Parson  C of  old  time  was  no  more ;  but, 

in  his  place,  a  new  man  with  the  same  face  was 
everywhere  active  in  the  cause  of  charity  and 
Christian  benevolence.  Those  who  knew  him 
best  doubted  most  of  his  stability;  and  among 
these,  I  remember  my  father's  expressing  his  con- 
viction that  the  reformation  was  "  too  hot  to  hold." 
So  it  turned  out  in  the  end.  Three,  four,  five 
months  of  exemplary  conduct,  and  then  came  the 
first  symptom  of  declension,  in  the  shape  of  the 
parson's  grey  horse  harnessed  to  a  dog-cart,  with 
his  gun  and  brace  of  pointers,  in  charge  of  a 
groom,  the  whole  "  turn-out "  ready  for  starting, 
and  waiting  at  the  entrance  of  the  churchyard  on 
Sunday  evening,  the  last  night  of  August,  to  carry 
the  parson,  so  soon  as  service  was  over,  to  a  cele- 
brated shooting-ground,  five-and-twenty  miles  off, 
that  he  might  be  on  the  spot  ready  by  dawn  for 
the  irresistible  1st  of  September.  Those  who  pro- 
phesied from  this  demonstration  a  return  to  old 
habits  liad  speedy  occasion  to  pride  themselves 
upon  their  augury. 

The  Sampford  Ghost  soon  after  came  upon  the 
stage,  with  his  mysterious  knockings  and  pound- 
ings; and  defied  all  objurgations  and  exorcisms, 

save  and  except  those  of  Parson  C ,  at  the 

sound  of  whose  classical  Greek,  or  gibberish,  as  it 
might  happen,  he  absconded  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Red  Sea,  as  in  duty  bound.  Here  was  food  for 
wonder  and  gaping  superstition,  to  which  the  re- 
verend divine  condescended  to  pander,  by  the  pnb« 
lication  of  a  pamphlet  supporting  the  supernatural 
view  of  the  subject,  which,  being  on  a  marvellous 
topic,  sold  marvellously  well,  and  brought  grist  to 
the  clerical  mill. 

Of  the  subsequent  career  of  this  eccentric  ge- 
nius, from  the  time  I  ceased  to  reside  in  Devon- 
shire to  that  when  I  encountered  him  in  Paris 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge.  I  only  know  that 
he  afterwards  obtained  a  benefice  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London ;  that  in  the  year  1820  he 
published  a  work  which  has  run  through  many 
editions,  is  in  high  repute  w*ith  a  certain  class  of 
readers,  and  is  said  by  competent  judges  to  mani- 
fest a  profound  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind,  and  to  contain  more  ori- 
ginal views  in  relation  to  that  science  than  any 
other  work  of  equal  dimensions. 

I  have  already  hinted  that  my  vocation  as  a 
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teacher  of  Englbh  introdaeed  me  to  a  new  order 
of  French  humanity.  Among  the  TarionB  pnpils 
who  sought  my  cheap  assistance  in  the  promotion 
of  their  studies  was  one  Mauhert,  a  young  fellow 
of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  who  was  contemplating 
41  removal  to  London  in  the  exercise  of  his  pro- 
feaaion,  which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  that 
of  a  gambler.  He  had  a  relative  in  one  of  the 
•liells  at  8t.  James's,  who  had  offered  him  a  lucra^ 
:live  engagement  so  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently 
anaater  of  English  to  be  enabled  to  undertake  it 
I  waa  astonished  to  find  a  person  of  such  mild, 
xneek,  and  almost  effeminate  manners  engaged  in 
^snoh  a  pursuit,  and  still  more  to  hear  that  he  had 
4>6en  brought  up  to  it  from  boyhood,  and  was  but 
following  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  the  same  establishment  in  a  situation  of 
great  trust  and  responsibility.  In  the  course  of 
onr  bilingual  conversations,  I  made  no  scruple  of 
expressing  my  perfect  horror  of  gambling,  at  which 
he  appeared  to  be  heartily  amused,  and  attributed 
the  feeling  I  manifested  not  so  much  to  moral 
principle  as  to  constitutional  peculiarity.  It  soon 
became  apparent  to  me  that  he  had  not  himself  the 
4slig^test  idea  of  disgrace  or  discredit  as  attachable 
to  the  profession  of  a  gambler,  so  long  as  it  was 
carried  on  upon  principles  of  honesty  and  fair- 
play.  "  What  is  gambling,"  said  he,  "  after  all,  but 
■A  species  of  exchange,  skill  for  skill,  or  chance  for 
chfuiee  ?  It  is  true,  Uiere  is  no  solid  merchandise 
in  question ;  but,  since  you  are  determined  to  con- 
«ider  it  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  what,  let  me  ask, 
'does  the  merchant  or  the  shopkeeper  care  for  the 
goods  that  pass  through  his  hands?  Is  not  his 
«ole  object  to  profit  by  the  transfer?  Does  he 
not  speculate  to  gain?  and  is  not  all  speculation, 
morally  considered,  gambling?  Now,  all  the  pro- 
fessed gamester  does  is  to  get  rid  of  the  lumber- 
ing medium  of  trading-speculations — ^to  clear  the 
game  which  all  men  are  willing  to  play  of  the 
•cumbrous  machinery  that  clogs  its  movements 
when  played  upon  commercial  principles,  and  to 
faring  it  to  a  crisis  and  a  close  at  once.  You  talk 
•of  the  misery  and  ruin  entailed  upon  families  by 
gambling ;  but  depend  upon  it  the  same  men  who 
ruin  themselves  and  families  by  play  would  do 
precisely  the  same  thing  were  there  no  such  thing 
.as  play.  For  one  Frenchman  ruined  by  hazard, 
ten  Englishmen  are  ruined  by  commerce.  In  fact, 
SB  a  people,  you  gamble  much  more  than  we  do, 
though  in  a  different  way ;  and  when  you  choose 
to  gamble  as  we  do,  you  do  it  to  much  greater 
extent,  and  with  a  recklessness  to  which  our  habits 
in  that  respect  afford  no  parallel.  There  is  an 
Englishman  now  in  Paris  who  has  repeatedly  won 
And  lost  ten  thousand  francs  at  a  sitting,  and  whom 
you  may  see,  if  you  choose  to  come  with  me,  any 
evening  you  like." 

^  What  is  his  name  T  I  demanded. 

"**  0 .     He  is  a  priest,  too,  I  have  heard,  and 

of  course,  when  at  home,  a  preacher  of  morality." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  with  your  permission,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  a  look  at  him." 

'*  Very  well ;  ywi  shall  dine  with  me  to-mor- 
row at  the  Salon  Francais.  Meet  me  there  at  six, 
and  then,  aflber  dinner,  I  will  accompany  you." 


«  Agreed."  37th,  under 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  about  n^constl* 
on  the  following  evening — for  we  had  ditaue^ 
most  gentlemanly  leisure,  and  followed  up  u. , 
dinner  with  a  complete  debauch  of  sugared  water 
— I  entered,  for  the  first  time,  one  of  the  saloons 
devoted  to  gambling  on  the  first  fioor  of  the 
Palais  Royal.  There  was  not  so  great  and  gor- 
geous display  of  taste  and  expenditure  as  I  had 
expected  to  see ;  though  everything  was  substantial 
and  elegant,  nothing  was  pretentious  or  superb. 
Tables  arranged  with  a  view  to  convenience  rather 
than  order  or  regularity,  and  covered  with  the 
means  and  materials  of  gaming,  were  surrounded, 
on  three  sides,  by  persons  already  engaged  at  the 
sport  We  passed  through  several  rooms  thus 
furnished,  and  more  or  less  tumultuously  filled. 
Hazard  appeared  to  be  the  most  favourite  game  ; 
as  I  noticed  during  my  stay  that  the  tables  where 
that  was  played  were  first  in  full  occupation,  and 
throughout  the  evening  were  more  crowded  than 
others.  Maubert  led  me  to  a  room,  which  must 
have  been  the  fifth  or  sixth  we  entered,  and, 
pointing  to  a  [table  at  the  further  end,  upon  the 
centre  of  which  rose  a  brazen  dragon,  with  a  pair 
of  emerald  eyes,  a  yawning,  cavernous  jaw,  and  a 
ridgy  tail,  whose  voluminous  folds  coiled  round  a 
column  of  polished  steel — told  me  that  there  I 
should  find  my  man  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
though  I  should  have  to  wait  for  him,  as  he  had 
not  yet  arrived.  He  informed  me  that  I  could  act 
as  I  chose,  without  being  questioned ;  and  then 
took  his  leave,  as  his  services  were  wanted  in  his 
own  department  I  amused  myself  for  nearly  a 
couple  of  hours  in  contemplating,  en  philosophe, 
the  scene  before  me.  I  had  heard  and  read  much 
of  gamblers  and  gambling,  and  here  they  were  in 
multitudes  to  test  the  truth  or  falsity  of  my  im- 
pressions. I  noticed  particularly  that,  while  the 
younger  players  acted  throughout  as  though  gaming 
were  a  frolic,  and  welcomed  both  their  gains  and 
losses  with  a  joke  or  a  laugh,  the  older  hands 
maintained  a  perfect  silence,  and  accepted  the 
decrees  of  fortune  without  betraying  the  least 
emotion.  The  table  near  which  I  stood  was  appro- 
priated to  the  following  purpose :  A  ball,  or  rather 
solid  polygon,  of  near  a  hundred  sides,  each  side 
coloured  blue,  red,  or  black,  was  dropped  into  the 
mouth  of  the  dragon ;  and,  while  it  was  rolling 
audibly  through  tibe  long  folds  of  its  tail,  the 
players  placed  what  sums  they  chose  upon  red, 
blue,  or  black-coloured  spaces  on  the  table.  What- 
ever colour  Uxe  ball,  upon  emerging  from  the  tail 
and  finally  resting,  diiowed  uppermost,  was  the 
winning  colour ;  the  rest  lost.  The  first  operation 
of  the  manager,  afler  each  throw,  was  to  rake  into 
the  bank  in  front  of  him  the  several  amounts 
placed  on  the  losing  colours,  after  which  he  paid 
the  winners,  doubling  the  stake  for  black,  trebling 
it  for  red,  and  multiplying  it  by  five  for  the  blue. 
Most  of  the  young  players  began  upon  the  black  ; 
but  whetlier  they  won  or  lost,  and  the  chance  was 
equal  for  either  fate,  they  invariably  migrated  to 
the  other  colours ;  or.  in  other  words,  doubled  or 
quintupled  tlieir  stakes  as  their  passions  became 
heated  by  play.    The  old  ones,  on  the  contrary. 
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kept  moBtly  to  one  colonr ;  and,  in  pursuance  of 
some  cunningly-concocted  plan,  frequently  con- 
sulted pricked  or  pencilled  cards,  upon  which 
they  had  perhaps  made  previous  calculations,  or 
chronicled  the  course  of  play  as  it  went  on.  The 
physiognomy  of  these  old  stagers  certainly  afforded 
a  rich  variety  of  exceedingly  ugly  faces.  Disap- 
pointment, however,  was  not  the  prevailing  ex- 
pression ;  and,  from  what  I  observed  of  the  gene- 
ral manifestation  of  their  hardened  visages,  1  was 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  your  calculating  gambler, 
who  has  his  passions  under  control,  is  not,  in  the 
long-run,  a  loser,  but  the  contrary ;  and  that  the 
support  of  the  bank,  and  the  whole  establishment, 
is  derived  from  tlie  swarming  flights  of  raw,  in- 
experienced and  uncalculating  pigeons  which  every 
day  brings  to  be  plucked.  One  old  fellow  walked 
off  with  a  bag  of  five-franc  pieces,  which  could  not 
have  been  worth  less  tlian  twenty  pounds  English, 
accumulated  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour; 
and  others  pocketed  various  smaller  sums,  and 
then  withdrew.  An  English  gentleman  lost  several 
five-pound  notes  in  succession  on  the  blue,  and, 
continuing  the  stake,  recovered  them  all  with 
a  profit.  An  Irishman  who  had  been  playing  for 
silver  on  the  black,  attempted  to  do  the  same ;  but 
his  heart  failed  him,  or  else  his  pocket,  after  the 
loss  of  his  second  note,  and,  with  a  guttural  oath, 
he  retired  in  a  rage.  To  win  at  gaming,  it  would 
seem  from  such  examples,  requires  but  a  large 
amount  of  courage  and  capital;  and  it  must  be 
from  this  fact  alone  that,  where  the  game,  what- 
ever it  be,  is  fairly  played,  the  bank  which  has  the 
courage  to  challenge  all  the  world,  and  unlimited 
capiUd  to  support  the  challenge,  is  so  largely  the 
gainer.  The  natural  advantage  of  the  bank  may, 
however,  be  met  by  calculation  and  cautious  adher- 
ence to  system  in  playing ;  and  instances  are  not 
wanting  where  the  bank,  though  well  stocked,  has 
been  broken,  and  the  whole  funds  carried  off 
through  the  success  of  a  deep-laid  scheme. 

While  I  was  indulging  in  these  speculations,  in 
which  I  have  no  desire  that  the  reader  should 
place  implicit  faith,  the  personage  whom  my 
curiosity  had  led  me  hither  to  meet  entered  the 
room,  and  made  towards  the  place  where  I  stood. 
The  long  interval  that  had  elapsed  since  I  last  saw 
him  had  effected  such  an  alteration  in  his  appear- 
ance that  it  is  probable  that,  had  I  not  been  ex- 
pecting him,  he  would  have  passed  unrecognised. 
As  it  was,  the  first  glance  assured  me  of  his 
identity.  From  added  years,  or  from  long-enduring 
sedentary  habits,  he  had  acquired  a  slight  stoop, 
and  the'^old  sprightly  elasticity  of  step  had  given 
place  to  the  sober  foot-fall  of  mature  age ;  but  the 
face,  though  of  a  somewhat  darker  hue,  and  now 
lined  with  faint  furrows,  bore  the  same  contour  and 
much  of  the  same  expression  as  of  yore.  There 
was  the  same  classic  and  intellectual  profile,  and 
the  same  common-place  and  rather  sordid  indica- 
tions in  the  full  face  which  had  formerly  given 
rise  to  the  saying  among  his  flock,  that  ''The 
parson  had  two  faces,  one  for  Sundays  and  one 
for  working  days."  He  took  his  seat  at  the  left- 
hand  of  the  money-raker,  and,  presenting  a  paper, 
probably  a  cheque  or  foreign  note,  received  a  pile 


of  gold  and  silver,  which  he  spreads  btlbfe- 
I  had  intended  to  watch  his  game,,  and  pec- 
haps,  if  occasion  offered,  to  speak  to  him ;  but  the 
sight  of  the  very  man  from  whose  lips  my  infant 
ears  had  caught  the  first  accents  of  public  worship 
preparing  to  take  part  in  the  debasing  orgies  of  the 
pandemonium  in  which  I  stood  so  revolted  my 
feelings — and  his  action,  as  he  bent  over  his 
pocket-book  in  search  of  something  he  wanted, 
brought  so  forcibly  to  my  recollection  his  old 
gestures  in  the  pulpit — that  I  resolved  to  spare 
myself  the  witnessmg  of  his  degradation,  and 
accordingly  walked  away,  and  out  of  the  accursed 
den,  to  the  side  of  the  fountain  in  the  quadrangle, 
in  iiie  cool  spray  of  which  I  sat  for  an  hour,  not 
enjoying  my  reflections  upon  the  past 

I  learnt  from  Maubert  subsequently,  that,  though 

G played  the  boldest  game,  he  was  far  from 

being  a  welcome  guest  at  some  of  the  tables  he 
chose  to  patronise.  He  won,  occasionally,  large 
sums;  and,  if  he  lost  them  again,  as  from  his 
known  difficulties  at  certain  seasons  it  is  pretty 
sure  he  did,  he  did  not  lose  them  at  the  public 
tables,  but  at  some  of  the  private  gaming-houses 
of  the  nobility  which  he  was  known  to  ft'equent* 
That  he  was  occasionally  reduced  to  unpleasant 
straits  I  have  reason  to  Uiink ;  because,  long  after 
the  encounter  above  related,  I  met  him  at  a  place 
whither  I  had  resorted  for  a  cheap  dinner,  and  where 
we  dined  together  on  a  deal  table  from  soup  and 
bouilli,  for  a  sum  not  to  be  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  repast  of  a  gentleman.  On  this  occasion,  I 
somewhat  alarmed  him  by  inquiring,  in  a  broad 
Devonshire  accent,  if  he  could  inform  me  of  the 

address  of  M.  V ,  naming  one  of  the  French 

prisoners  with  whom  the  parson  liad  been  espe- 
cially intimate  in  the  time  of  the  war.  He  stared 
at  me  fixedly  for  a  minute,  and  then,  with  a  voice 
like  one  apostrophising  a  spirit,  said,  "  You  are^ 

,  the  son  of  Thomas .    I  know  you  from 

your  likeness  to  your  father.  Do  not  know  me 
here.    Let  me  have  your  address ;  I  should  like  to 

talk  to  you.     M.  V is  dead — dead!     And 

your  father,  is  he  yet  living?" 

I  was  going  to  reply  to  his  queries,  but,  snatch* 
ing  the  card  I  presented,  he  bade  me  hastily  adieu,^ 
and  disappeared. 

It  was  rumoured  about  that  he  won  a  large  sum 
of  money  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Eevolution,  and  that,  having  accomplished  his 
object,  he  withdrew  from  the  gaming-table.  But 
he  had  played  the  game  of  life  too  fast,  and,  in 
desperately  acquiring  the  means  of  expenditure,, 
had  lost  those  of  enjoyment  In  the  published 
work  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  is  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  ''The  gamester,  if  he  die  a 
martyr  to  his  profession,  is  doubly  ruined.  He 
adds  his  soul  to  every  other  loss,  and,  by  the  act 
of  suicide,  renounces  earth  to  forfeit  heaven."  It 
is  wretched  to  think  that  the  writer  put  an  end  to 
his  own  existence,  afler  a  life  devoted  to  the  very 
vice  he  so  powerfully  deprecated.  He  blew  out 
his  brains  at  Fontainbleau,  in  1832 — it  was  said,  to 
escape  the  pain  of  a  surgical  operation  from  whicK 
no  danger  could  be  apprehended. 
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The  popularity  of  Charles  X^  great  in  the  be- 
ginningy  more  from  the  personal  contrast  he  ex* 
hibited  to  hia  predecessor,  the  gouty  and  gorman- 
dising Louis  dcs  huitreSf  as  the  people  sneeringly 
styled  him,  than  from  any  other  cause,  had  been 
waning  rapidly  from  his  first  accession  to  the 
throne.  He  had  given  mortal  offence  by  his  par- 
tiality to  the  Jesuits,  and  excited  contempt  by  the 
debasing  superstition  into  which  he  had  plunged 
headlong  by  way  of  atonement  for  a  long  course 
of  luxury  and  debauch.  He  had  committed  the 
ridiculous  blunder,  among  a  thousand  others,  of 
legislating  upon  the  subject  of  the  pleasures  and 
recreations  of  his  subjects,  which  he  was  past  the 
power  of  participating,  and  had  excited  disgust  in 
the  general  mind  by  the  repeated  parade  of  re- 
ligious ceremonies  in  the  public  ways.  Through 
the  medium  of  his  slave  and  willing  tool,  M.  de 
Villele,  he  had  made  abortive  attempts  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  laws  dearest  to  the  passions  of  the 
French  nation,  and  carried  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative  to  its  utmost  stretch.  Before 
the  succession  of  M.  Marlignac  to  office  the  seeds 
of  revolution  were  sown;  and  the  only  hope  of 
that  gentleman  was,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
"  that  he  sbould  be  able  to  conduct  the  monarchy 
quietly  dovrn  stairs,  which  would  else  be  thrown 
oat  of  the  window."  But  even  this  could  only 
have  been  done  by  concession;  and  concession, 
however  lil)erally  it  was  promised,  could  not  be 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the 
name  of  Polignac,  who  soon  came  into  office.  It 
was  in  vain  that  that  obstinate  worthy  promised, 
and  indeed  executed,  liberal  measures.  The  whole 
French  world  knew  that  they  were  but  so  many 
temporary  expedients,  and  therefore  would  have 
nothing,  would  hear  of  nothing,  from  him,  but  his 
withdrawal. 

The  elements  of  discontent  and  revolt  had  been 
for  a  long  time  visibly  at  work;  and  the  forth- 
coming storm,  dimly  discerned  by  the  men  of  the 
old  generation,  had  been  announced  without  hesi- 
tation, and  discussed  without  reserve,  as  a  consum- 
mation inevitable,  and  not  far  off.  Still  years 
were  expected  to  elapse  before  the  crisis  came, 
which,  however,  was  brought  to  a  head  at  once 
by  the  publication  of  the  famous  ordonnances 
^—decrees  which,  perliaps,  astonished  by  their 
impudence,  quite  as  much  as  they  alarmed  by 
their  tenor,  the  exasperated  Parisians.  These 
ordonnances,  which  would  have  clapped  an  ex- 
tinguisher on  the  press,  and  have  modified  the 
mode  of  election  in  a  manner  to  pack  the  repre- 
sentation with  the  creatures  of  the  aristocracy, 
settled  the  question  of  revolt,  converted  the  pro- 
phesied revolution  into  a  present  fact,  and  trans- 
formed every  able-bodied  man  into  a  rebel  at  one 
and  the  same  moment.  Anything  short  of  these 
measnres  might  have  provoked  further  discussion, 
*nd  given  rise  to  a  vast  amount  of  seditious 
speechifying  and  club  oratory ;  but  now  the  only 
discussion  was,  as  to  the  readiest  means  of  ag- 
gression against  authority,  and  the  long  tirades  of 
orators  were  <iondensed  to  the  significant  syllables, 
"  Aux  armes  !— aux  armes !" 

The  ordonjiances  were  only  published  on  the 


2Cth,  and  before  the  evening  of  the  27th,  under 
the  auspices  of  those  perpetual  plagues  to  unconsti- 
tutional rule,  the  students  of  the  Polytechniquej 
the  battle  of  liberty  had  begun — begun,  be  it  re- 
membered, at  the  instigation  of  the  press,  whose 
very  existence  was  threatened. 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat  the  history  of  the  threo 
glorious  days  of  July.  French  revolutions  are  so 
plentiful  in  the  recollection  of  modem  readers  that 
I  shall  be  readily  spared  the  recital  of  events 
which  all  who  care  to  recur  to  at  this  time  of  day 
know  well  enough  where  to  look  for.  What  1 
have  to  state  in  relation  to  them  is  just  what  con- 
cerns myself  and  those  of  my  old  comrades  vritb 
whose  conduct  on  the  occasion  I  am  acquainted. 
For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  warnings  received,  the  Revolution' 
burst  upon  me  like  a  thunder-clap,  and  overthrew 
all  my  previous  ideas  of  Parisian  society.  The 
fi]*6t  indication  I  had  of  what  was  going  on 
was  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  when,  return- 
ing homewards  from  the  Rue  du  Temple,  I  wa& 
turned  back  from  a  short  cut  I  wanted  to  make, 
and  advised  to  continue  my  route  in  auothei^ 
direction,  as  a  barricade  was  forming  in  my 
path.  I  had  never  heard  of  barricades,  since  so- 
familiar  in  French  story,  and  was  some  time 
before  I  could  comprehend  what  was  going 
on.  On  reaching  the  Pont  Neuf  (I  then  lodged 
on  the  Qiiai  des  Augustins),  I  had  some  difficulty 
from  the  crowd  in  crossing  the  bridge,  from  the* 
centre  of  which  I  witnessed  a  slight  fracas  between 
the  populace  and  the  troops  in  the  broad  road 
leading  to  the  Tuileries :  the  soldiers  did  not  fire> 
however,  but,  advancing  slowly  with  level  bayonets, 
turned  the  mob  in  another  direction.    When  I  got 

at  length  to  my  lodgings,  I  encountered  N , 

who  was  uneasily  pacing  my  room,  where  he  had 
been  waiting  an  age,  he  said,  to  see  me.  All  hia 
republican  blood  was  on  fire,  and  every  interest  m 
life  had  vanished,  save  the  interest  of  the  French 
Revolution,  which  he  declared  had  begim,  and 
would  prove  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  liberty  for 
the  world.  I  was  amazed  at  his  frantic  enthusiasm^ 
and  he  not  less  so  at  my  almost  perfect  indifference.. 
His  object  in  calling  on  me  was  to  induce  me  to- 
assist  him  in  gathering  a  body  of  our  countrymen, 
whom  he  said  we  might  collect  together  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  and  who  might  signalise* 
themselves  and  render  good  service  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  I  declined  having  anything  to  do  with* 
such  an  unprofitable  speculation,  and  when  asked 
my  reason,  frankly  avowed  my  decided  aversion 
to  close  intimacy  with  cold  steel  or  hot  lead, 
especially  when  nothing  was  to  be  got  by  it  I 
spoke  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  as  I  really  felt  the- 
full  force  of  the  reasoning  of  Shakspeare's  fop,who,r 
"  but  for  those  vile  guns,  would  himself  have  been- 
a  soldier."  *'  Were  it  a  bout  of  fists  or  staves,"  said 
I,  "  I  should  have  less  objection ;  but  I  really  have* 
no  inclination,  notwithstanding  my  regard  for  you, 
to  set  myself  up  as  a  target  for  the  benefit  of  the- 
French  republic — if  it  is  to  be  a  republic,  of  which 
I  am  not  at  all  certain."  He  assured  me  that  it 
must  be  a  republic — that  nothing  else  could  follow 
the  triumph  of.  the  people,  which  was  inevitable;: 
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•lid  that»  France  once  a  republic  on  a  actded  and 
ataUe  foandattoDy  would  draw  all  tiie  nationB  of 
BSarope  after  her,  Britain  not  excepted.  In  the 
hope  of  diverting  hie  attention  from  a  subject  on 
which  I  saw  he  was  too  much  excited  to  reason 
calmly,  I  inquired  for  his  wife  and  children.  He 
said  he  had  placed  them  in  a  place  of  safety,  and 
bidden  tliem  farewell — perhaps  for  ever.  The 
interests  of  the  cause  he  had  embraced  were,  if  not 
dearer  to  him  than  they,  of  more  importance  to 
humanity  than  they  to  lum  or  he  to  them,  and  to 
those  interests  he  bad  devoted  himself.  When  he 
found  that  I  would  take  no  active  part,  he  asked  if 
I  would  oblige  him  in  another  way,  and,  upon  my 
assenting,  said  perhaps  he  would  put  me  to  the 
test;  then  taking  the  addresses  of  such  of  our  old 
companions  as  I  could  remember,  he  took  his  leave. 
I  saw  that,  though  ang^  at  my  determination,  he 
had  foreseen  it,  and  was  not  greatly  disappointed. 

I  walked  out  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  en- 
deavoured to  get  to  the  Palais  Royal,  where  there 
had  been  fighting  in  the  afternoon,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  builders  of  a  barrioade  in  the  Rue  St 
Honore,  who  compelled  me  to  assist  in  the  labour  of 
digging  up  the  paving-stones  and  cramming  them 
into  a  water-cart,  one  end  of  which  had  been  staved 
in.'  I  worked  at  this  employment  for  an  hour ;  and 
then,  fearing  another  similar  engagement,  returned 
home.  That  desperate  measures  were  resolved  on 
was  too.  plain  to  be  doubted ;  and  I  retired  to  my 
domicile  with  the  conviction  that  something  tre- 
mendous was  at  hand.  Here  I  found  a  note  from 
N— — ,  requesting  to  see  me  immediately  at  the 
Rue  Git  le  Cour.  I  went  to  the  address  indicated 
— there  being  no  impediments — and  found  him, 
with  a  number  of  others,  some  old  acquaintances, 
employed  in  melting  lead,  casting  bullets,  and 
cutting  slugs  ''three  picas  thick**  for  want  of 
sufficient  bullet-moulds.  I  was  requested  to  lend 
a  hand  in  the  good  work;  and  not  thinking  it 
proper  to  object  to  this  department  of  war,  I  re- 
mained till  dawn  casting  and  trimming  musket- 
balls  for  the  use  of  the  patriots. 

I  went  to  bed  early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th 
to  dream  of  "  battle,  and  murder,  and  sudden  death," 
and  awoke  at  a  late  hour  with  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  verification  of  my  dream  if  I  chose. 
My  landlord  had  not  opened  his  shop,  but  had 
disappeared  early  in  the  day.  I  had  to  get  my 
own  breakfast,  the  gar9on,  too,  having  vanished; 
after  which,  not  being  able  to  rest  at  home,  I  was 
about  to  sally  out  in  the  direction  of  the  distant 
shouting  and  rattle  of  musket-shots,  when  I  heard 
the  measured  tread  of  soldiers  in  the  rear  of  my 
dwelling.  I  ran  up  stairs  and  mounted  to  the  top 
of  the  house,  where,  much  to  my  astonishment,  I 
found  the  missing  gar9on,  surrounded  by  a  store  of 
bricks,  stones,  broken  bottles,  and  other  condi- 
ments of  the  sort,  with  which  he  was  prepared  to 
pepper  the  soldiery  as  soon,  as  they  came  within 
shot  As  it  happened,  to  my  intense  satisfaction, 
he  had  no  use  for  them.  The  advancing  column 
crossed  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  were  immediately  re- 
ceived on  the  other  side  with  a  volley  of  similar 
collecUinea,  liberally  administered  from  every  roof 
and  window.    A  few  shots  were  fired,  whether  by 


them  in  retnm  I  could  not  make  out  They  plainly 
took  more  cace  to  avoid  the  compliments  they 
were  met  with  dian  to  reaent  them.  They  pro* 
eeeded  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  after  a  few 
minutes'  fighting,  which  I  could  hear  distinctly 
enough,  though  I  could  see  nothing,  they  drove 
ont  the  insurgents. 

I  passed  a  miserable  and  anxious  day.  Wretched 
within  doors,  where,  from  restlessness,  I  eoold 
neither  act  nor  reflect,  and  apprehensive  and  be- 
wildered  without,  a  thousand  times  I  wished 
myself  a  Frenchman,  or  that  I  was  a  hundred  mil«a 
away.  The  noise  of  the  firing,  and  the  distant 
roar  of  a  sea  of  angry  sounds,  continued  almost 
without  intermission  the  whole  day.  The  tricolor 
flag  was  hoisted  in  various  quarters,  and  waved 
gallantly  from  the  summit  of  Notre  Dame,  while 
the  tocsin  pealed  incessantly.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon the  troops  took  up  a  position  on  the  quay 
between  the  Pont  Neuf  and  the  Pont  dee  Arts, 
where,  being  backed  by  buildings  belonging  to  the 
Government,  they  were  exempt  from  the  contri* 
butions  of  lumbering  sundries  everywhere  rained 
upon  their  heads  by  the  citizens.  No  serious  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  populace  to  dislodge  them ; 
but  in  the  cours^of  the  night  they  retired  into  the 
Louvre.  The  fighting  seemed  to  have  ceased,  as 
by  common  consent,  abont  sunset ;  and  the  tumulta* 
ous  outcries  had  sunk  to  a  subdued  and  ominous 
murmur — an  unintermitting  stream  of  dull,  pcv- 
tentous  sound,  without  a  pause.  As  it  grew  dark 
I  shut  myself  up  in  my  room,  and,  having  taeied 
nothing  since  the  morning,  began  rummaging  my 
cupboard  for  provisions.  I  had  just  laid  some 
bread  and  preserves,  sour  cheese  and  a  bottle  of 

beer  on  the  table,  when  in  bounced  N in  a 

bath  of  perspiration,  swathed  in  a  blue  blouse,  and 
black  as  Erebus  with  dust,  dirt,  and  gunpowder. 
He  had  been  fighting  all  the  morning  in  the  Rue 
St  Antoine,  in  company  with  a  lot  of  brave  fel- 
lows, he  said,  who  held  life  as  notliing  in  the  cause 
of  liberty.  They  had  defeated  the  French  general, 
and  repulsed  a  heavy  column  of  troops  by  an  in« 
cessant  and  deadly  nre,  with  but  a  comparattvdy 
trifling  loss  to  the  patriots.  *^  I  am  come  to  you,*' 
said  he,  ''  for  refreshment  There  has  been  little 
eating  and  drinking  among  us  to-day ;  and  I  would 
not  touch  what  our  starving  band  wanted  more 
than  I  did." 

I  pointed  to  the  viands,  which  he  attacked  with 
a  true  republican  appetite. 

''  Think  of  that  infernal  braggart,  E s!** 

said  he.  ''I  found  him,  by  your  direction,  last 
night,  and  he  mouthed  and  talked  big,  and  promised 
to  meet  us  at  the  rendezvous,  and  I  gave  him  the 
pass ;  but  the  scoundrel  never  came.  I  called  again 
to-night  on  nay  way  to  you.  Nobody  had  seen 
him  all  day.  1  mounted  au  troinimef  and  knocked 
at  his  door.  Not  a  sound  in  return.  I  peeped 
through  the  key-hole ;  the  key  is  in  the  lock.  The 
beggarly  skunk  has  locked  himself  in  in  the  dark ! 
The  window-shutters  are  closed ;  the  wretch  is  in 
bed,  shaking  with  fear :  I  heard  him  turn  and  gasp 
with  affright  I     Faugh !" 

"  You  forget,**  said  I,  ^  that  he  is  seven  men  in 
one  I    You  surely  can't  expect  tiie  proprietor  of 
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seven  Janguagea^  and  of  a  woild  of  accomplish- 
ments beside,  to  expose  tho  casket  of  such  preoious 
treasures  to  the  chances  of  war.?*' 

**  Bah  P  he  retnmed, ''  this  is  no  time  for  joking. 
Let  him  rot  I  would  break  in  and  unkennel  him ; 
but  the  hours  are  too  precious.     By  the  way,  have 

you  seen  anything  of  Dick  D ?    There's  the 

mettle  of  a  man  in  that  boozy  little  blockhead,  after 
all.  He  has  been  out  at  the  work,  but  missed  us 
somehow.  I  could  not  teach  the  dolt  to  pronounce 
the  pass,  and  so  consigned  him  to  the  care  of 
Franks.  I  fancy  both  found  the  means  of  guzzling 
somewhere,  for  Franks  showed  without  him,  and 
was  not  sober  enough  to  give  any  account  of  his 
companion.  That  scarred  old  trump  has  not 
opened  his  lips  the  whole  day  save  to  admit  a 
cartridge.  The  young  fellows  are  infatuated  with 
his  iigliness  and  nonchalance.  But  I  must  be  up 
and  doing :  there  is  no  time  to  lose." 

"  Won't  you  rest?    An  hour  or  two's  sleep—" 
''Not  a  wink  till  the  work  is  done.    If  you 
choose  to  come  with  me  you  shall  see  something 
worth  looking  at.    What  say  you?" 

"I  have  no  objection,  if  I  may  rely  on  "your 
eafe-conduct" 

"  TJiat  you  may,  and  shall  have  it.  Oome." 
I  doffed  my  coat  in  obedience  to  his  instructions, 
and  put  on  a  blouse  in  which  I  had  been  used  to 
work  at  case.  We  descended  the  stairs,  and  pro- 
ceeding along  the  quay  to  the  secret  depot  of  Uie 
night  before,  were  admitted  at  a  signal  given  by 
my  companion.  It  was  a  sort  of  cellar,  hot  as  an 
oven,  and  crammed  with  fellows  naked,  like  the 
bakers  of  Paris,  to  the  waist,  making  bread,  as  they 
termed  it,  for  military  digestions;  or,  in  other 
words,  casting  bullets  for  the  next  day's  operations. 
N was  enthusiastically  received,  and  intro- 


duced me  as  a  friend  to  the  cause.  We  made  but 
a  brief  stay;  and  each  charging  himself  with  a 
couple  of  bags  of  shot  slung  over  the  shoulders 
with  straps  beneath  the  blouse,  set  o£f  to  consign 
these  indispensable  provisions  to  the  caterers  for 
the  banquet  of  the  morrow. 

The  night  was  glorious— clear,  starry,  and  splen- 
did beyond  description;  and  a  light  refreshing 
breeze  displayed  the  flag  of  freedom  as  it  curled 
and  undulated  gracefully  in  the  quiet  sky.  We 
crossed  the  narrow  bridge  to  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  leaving  that  to  the  right,  passed  over 
the  Pont  d'Arcole  to  the  Qua!  de  la  Greve,  and 
thence  through  sundry  tortuous  windings  to  tho 
Rue  St  Antoine,  to  the  spot  where  the  victorious 
stand  had  been  made  against  tho  troops  of  the  line. 
Everywhere  barricades  met  the  eye,  either  com- 
pleted or  in  course  of  construction,  and  at  every 
barricade  we  were  challenged  by  sentinels  who, 
with  arms  in  hand,  kept  scrupulous  watch.  We 
had  but  to  show  our  burdens  to  be  received  with  a 
very  significant  welcome,  and  assisted  over  the 
ungainly  obstacles  in  our  path.  Upon  arriving  at 
the  spot  where  the  afiray  had  been  hottest,  at  the 
rear  of  a  barricade  near  the  Place  de  la  Bastille, 
the  sight  of  many  lying  dead,  and  the  dismal  groans 
of  wounded  men,  in  a  great  measure  cowed  the 
enthusiasm  I  was  beginning  to  feel.  Some  of  the 
>)apposed  dead  men,  however,  began  to  move  and 


stretch  their  limbs :  they  relieved  my  mind  con* 
siderably  by  their  yawning,  and  gave  me  reason 
to  hope  that  the  casualties  had  not  been  so  nume- 
rous as  I  feared.  From  the  writhings  and  gproans 
of  two  poor  fellows  who  lay  on  a  pallet  in  an  open 
doorway,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  better 
to  be  killed  than  badly  wounded  in  affairs  of  the 
sort,  and  further  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had 

done  right  in  declining  the  risk  of  either.    N 

relieved  me  of  my  burden  of  bullets,  which,  as  it 
weighed  near  a  quarter  of  a  hundredweight,  I  was 
nothing  loth  to  lose,  and  proposed  that,  if  I  did 
not  choose  to  remain,  which  he  would  not  press, 
he  should  conduct  me  home  again  by  a  different 
route.    I  asked  him  what  was  his  candid  opinion 
of  the  prospects  of  the  patriots.     **  Four  hours 
ago,"  said  he,  "  1  had  some  doubts  of  the  issue ; 
now  I  have  none.    The  work,  in  fact,  is  already 
done.   The  troops  are  disheartened  and  disgusted ; 
there  are  many  of  them  who  have  not  fired  and 
will  not  fire  a  shot  against  us.    They  have  aban- 
doned the  advantages  they  had  won;   and,  en- 
sconced in  three  or  four  central  positions,  wait 
only  to  be  driven  out  by  our  combined  attack. 
There  are  some  thousands  of  barricades  already 
up,  and  thousands  more  will  be  finished  in  the 
morning ;  and,  you  will  see,  there  will  hardly  be 
occasion  for  a  dozen  of  them."    I  offered  to  leave 
him  with  his  warlike  comrades,  and  to  return  by 
myself,  as  I  could  see  no  danger  in  so  doing ;  but 
he  preferred  accompanying  me,  and  we  set  off 
together  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  making 
very  slow  progress,  however,  from  the  frequent 
challengpes  we  encountered,  and  the  barricades,  most 
of  which  we  had  to  surmount    It  was  altogether 
a  novel,  curious,  and  ominous  scene.     For  the 
greatest  part  of  our  route  the  whole  adult  popu- 
lation seemed  to  have  assembled  in  the  narrow 
inclosures  formed  by  the  barricades.     The  utmost 
silence  compatible  with  the  utmost  activity  pre- 
vailed.   Men  and  women,  hag^rd  age  and  robust 
youth,  wrought  together  at  their  strange  employ- 
ment with  a  vehemence  and  celerity  that  seemed 
to  monopolise  every  faculty  of  mind  and  body. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  grim  and  grizzled  old 
soldiers  of  the  Empire,  and  animated  by  the  example 
of  the  students  and  well-dressed  youth  of  tho 
capital,  they  dug  and  hewed,  and  sawed  and  ham- 
mered, and  piled  and  built  in  decorous  order  by 
the  light  of  flaming  torches  without  parley  or 
questioning.     Here  a  group  assembled  round  a 
flambeau  blazing  over  a  blacksmith's  anvil  were  seen 
repairing  muskets  and  carbines ;  and  there  a  little 
squad  of  grinning  gamins,  who  had  got  possession 
of  an  antique  rusty  bayonet  of  a  century  or  two's 
date,  were  mounting  it  upon  a  shaft  yet  green  from 
the  country-side.    Wherever  we  went,  the  scene, 
though  dbOfering  in  detail,  was  the  same  in  cha- 
racter. The  swelling  murmur  that,  like  the  distant 
roar  of  aifgry  ocean,  never  for  an  instant  ceased, 
challenged  the  ear  to  recognise  its  utmost  limits, 
and  ''gave  dreadful  note  of  preparation"  for  a 
strife  plainly  destined  to  be  decisive. 

After  something  more  than  an  hour's  walking 
and  scrambling  we  found  ourselves  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  March^  des  InnocenS)  at  a  spot  where  the 
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troops  had  goffered  severely  from  the  tempest  of 
tiles,  stones,  and  heavy  masses  hnrled  upon  them 
from  the  roofs  of  a  lofty  and  narrow  thoroughfare. 
Beveral  crushed  and  lifeless  bodies  lay  heaped 
together  in  the  shadow  of  a  tall  building,  and  three 
badly  bruised  and  wounded  men  lay  languishing 
on  rude  couches  under  the  care  of  women — the 
wives  and  mothers  of  their  antagonists.  Thence 
we  made  our  way  to  the  Pont  au  Change,  where 
I  took  leave  of  my  companion,  and,  crossing  both 
bridges,  returned  to  my  lodging,  and,  with  my 
mind  made  up  as  to  the  results  of  the  coming  con* 
flict,  to  bed,  and  at  last  to  sleep. 

All  the  world  knows  how  the  bloody  game 
was  played  out  and  won  on  the  29th ;  how  the 
third  day  of  the  Revolution  rewarded  the  gigantic 
exertions  of  the  second,  and  avenged  the  insulting 
aggressions  which  characterised  the  first   The  day 
of  popular  vengeance  had  come,  and,  what  ren- 
dered its  triumph  terribly  sure,  every  patriot  knew 
it,  and  was  eager  to  inflict  his  share.    Along  the 
same  routes  followed  by  the  troops  of  yesterday 
poured  the  angry  masses  of  to-day.    Headed  by 
the  students  of  law  and  physic,  on  came  the  multi- 
tudinous bodies  of  successful  combatants  against  an 
army  of  hireling  opponents,  who  individually  bore 
them  no  ill-will,  and  who,  famished  and  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  promised  but  a  feeble  resistance.  The 
multitude  that,  abandoning  their  cherished  barri- 
cades, swarmed  over  the  bridges  and  through  a 
thousand  avenues  upon  the  Louvre  and  theTuileries, 
by  mere  momentum  alone  might  have  driven  their 
antagonists  from  the  city.    They  were  received 
by  a  smart  firing,  but  the  reception  they  met  with 
was  the  cold  and  formal  effort  of  duty  and  disci- 
pline, hardly  of  determined  hostility,  much  less  of 
enthusiastic  valour.    The  Louvre  was  first  carried, 
the  sudden  abandonment  of  which  originated  a 
panic  among  the  defenders  of  the  Tuileries.    Con- 
fusion, almost  amounting  to  a  perfect  rout,  speedily 
followed,  which  might  have  ended  in  a  massacre 
of  the  troops  but  for  the  valour  and  coolness  of  the 
Swiss  in  the  gardens,  who  effectually  covered  the 
retreat.    The  people,  having,  in  the  consciousness 
of  tlieir  irresistible  strength,  refused  an  armistice 
and  disdained  a  parley,  were,  before  the  close  of 
the  day,  conquerors  on  all  sides ;  and  now  it  re- 
mained to  see  what  they  had  got  by  it.     Nobody, 
however,  yet  knew  that  the  business  of  fighting 
was  over.     It  was  thought  that  the  king,  who 
during  the  Three  Days  had  been  amusing  himself 
with  cards  and  masses — short  rubbers  and  long 
prayers — ^at  8t.  Cloud,  might  at  length  wake  up, 
and,  by  marching  troops  and  artillery  upon  the 
capital,  endeavour  to  re-erect  his  shattered  throne. 
There  was  now  on  all  sides  as  much  talking  as 
there  had  been  fighting  before.    The  friends  of  a 
republic  were  loudest  in  their  declamations,  but 
they  had  not  an  atom  of  real  influence.     The 
ordounances  were  repealed  on  the  30th,  but  it  was 
too  late ;  the  monarchy  hcid  been  thrown  out  of 
the  window,  and  it  was  no  use  now  to  think  of 
walking  down  stairs. 

The  populace  shouted  for  Lafayette,  and  the 
republicans  (those,  at  least,  who  knew  nothing  of 
state  plots  and  intrigue)  bellowed  with  all  &eir 


might  "  Vive  Lafayette ! "  Lafayette  came,  in  a 
shower  of  blossoms  and  perfume,  and  brou^i^ht  in 
his  hand — not  a  republic,  but  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who,  as  lieutenant-general,  assumed  the  govern- 
ment This  was  on  the  last  day  of  July.  The 
1st  of  August  was  a  day  of  rejoicing;  on  the 
second,  the  old  priest-ridden  king  abdicated ;  and 
a  very  short  time  afler,  the  very  next  day,  if  I 
recollect  right,  the  scurvy  rabble  of  Paris,  with  the 
natural  instinct  of  the  canaiUe  of  all  countries  and 
times — ^the  instinct  of  the  mongrel  cur  who  mauls 
and  mutilates  the  vermin  which  the  mastiff  slays — 
launched  their  ragged  tribes  upon  Rambouillet, 
whither  he  had  retired  from  the  tumult  he  was  too 
senseless  and  feeble  to  cope  with,  and  brutally 
drummed  and  terrified  him  out  of  that  last  refuge, 
to  seek  an  exile's  home  where  his  successor 
sought  it  with  far  less  ceremony  seventeen  years 
afterwards — in  the  land  of  his  hereditary  foes. 

The  barricades  all  disappeared,  and  the  shops 
opened  in  astonishingly  quick  time  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  new  monarch,  for  such  he  became 
within  a  few  days.  I  now  began  to  hunt  up  my 
old  friends,  pupils,  and  employers,  to  learn  what 
was  become  of  them,  and  what  chance  remained 
of  yet  obtaining  a  living  in  Paris.     I  called  on 

N on  the  evening  of  the  abdication,  and  found 

him  calm  and  quiet  as  a  philosopher,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  family  in  his  old  lodgings.  But 
I  could  see  that  his  composure  was  assumed.  He 
was  already  aware  tliat,  so  far  as  a  republic  was 
concerned,  he  had  bestowed  all  his  enthusiasm  to 
no  purpose,  and  was  secretly  savage  with  the  pa- 
triots for  throwing  away  their  advantoge,  and  with 
himself  for  the  part  be  had  taken.     Ue  told  mo 

that  poor  Dick  D was  in  one  of  the  temporary 

hospitals  in  the  Louvre,  delirious  with  a  broken 
head ;  that  it  appeared  the  poor  fellow  had  joined 
the  wrong  party,  after  all.  Mystified  with  drink- 
ing to  the  good  cause,  he  had  wandered  into  the 
track  of  the  routed  soldiery,  whom  he  mistook  for 
the  patriots,  and  had  received  a  salute  on  the  os 
frontis  from  a  bottle  intended  for  a  grenadier. 
"  But  I  am  told,"  ho  added,  "  that  there  are  good 
hopes  of  his  recovering.  It  was  nothing  extraor- 
dinary that  Dick's  head  should  come  in  contact 
with  a  bottle — a  case  of  magnetic  attraction,  perhaps ; 
'tis  not  the  first  time,  at  any  rate.    It  may  be  a 

warning  to  him.     But  let  me  tell  you  about  E s. 

He  has  been  here  half-a-dozen  times,  pumping  me 
on  the  subject  of  the  Three  Days  for  his  correspond- 
ence with  the newspaper.  I  have  crammed  him 

full  of  lies  and  long  details  of  events  that  never  took 
place,  in  return  for  his  poltroonery.  The  best  of 
it  is,  he  does  not  know  that  I  am  aware  of  Im 
cowardice,  and  he  regales  me  with  particulars 
equally  credible  with  those  I  furnish  him  with,  of 
what  took  place  in  other  quarters  of  the  town  under 
his  own  eye,  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  despatched 
an  interminable  yam  to  London,  in  which  he  bas 
represented  himself  as  present  wherever  it  was^ 
possible  for  one  person  to  be  in  the  course  of  the 
Three  Days." 

On  leaving  N I  repaired  to  the  printing- 
office  where  I  had  last  wrought  The  doors  were 
open,  but  not  a  soul  save  a  superannuated  ware* 
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houseman  was  to  be  seen.  Forms  half  worked-off 
ky  npon  the  presses,  and  the  ink  had  dried  upon 
the  hardening  rollers.  The  composing-rooms  were 
composed  as  death ;  and  I  could  learn  nothing  as 
to  the  resumption  of  operations.  I  pursued  my 
search  at  other  houses  in  various  parts  of  the  city 
with  equal  ill-success,  and  began  at  length  to  think 
of  turning  my  face  homewards.  Not  to  be  preci- 
pitate, or  lose  a  chance  that  might  yet  remain,  I 
called  successively  upon  all  my  pupils,  and  found 
but  one  out  of  the  whole  twenty-two  who  was 
willing  to  resume  the  course  of  instruction  imme- 
diately. This  decided  my  resolution,  and  I  di- 
rectly set  about  putting  my  affairs  in  order  for  a 
retreat.  I  had  bought  an  old  pianofoite,  which, 
no  purchaser  appearing,  I  was  on  the  point  of 
abandoning  for  the  benefit  of  my  successor  in  the 
lodging,  when  it  occurred  to  me  to  pawn  it 
Though  no  one  would  buy,  I  found  no  difficulty 
in  pledging  it  for  a  tolerably  fair  sum,  as  it  was 
doubtless  expected  that  I  should  redeem  it  again 
when  the  long  winter  evenings  set  in.  With  the 
proceeds  I  bought  a  selection  of  new  romances  in 
sheets,  which  I  knew  would  pay  me  well  for  the 
trouble  of  importation.  I  now  set  out  to  procure 
my  passport,  a  business  which  I  found  it  next  to 
impossible  to  accomplish,  from  the  thi*ong  of  Eng- 
lishmen and  other  foreigners  with  which  all  the 
offices  were  beset  Hour  after  hour  I  waited  for 
my  turn ;  and  when  at  length  I  made  my  demand 
was  referred  to  another  and  another  functionary, 
each  of  whom  I  found  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  so- 
licitous expectants,  frightened  at  fVance,  and  eager 
to  get  away.  I  managed  to  get  hold  of  a  printed 
form  at  length,  with  the  signature  of  one  official. 
I  was  sick  of  the  pestilent  clitchpenny  ceremonies, 
and  borrowing  the  passport  of  a  countryman  who, 
after  days  of  attendance,  had  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing one,  filled  up  what  was  wanting  in  my  own 
with  counterfeit  scribbling,  and  resolved  to  put  a 
bold  face  on  it  and  take  my  chance. 

I  wrote  to  such  of  my  old  comrades  as  I  thought 
fit  to  apprise  of  my  return,  and  gave  them  a  supper 
and  a  song  on  the  very  day  that  Louis  Philippe 
accepted  the  crown  of  France.    After  the  rest  of 

my  guests  had  departed,  N remained  till  the 

night  was  far  advanced,  and  we  had  a  long  and 
confidential  conversation  together.  He  was  mise- 
rably disappointed  at  the  result  of  all  the  heroism 
of  tho  fVench  populace,  which  he  declared  was 
utterly  thrown  away ;  praised  my  superior  pene- 
tration (!)  in  abstaining  from  meddling  with  it, 
and  upbraided  himself  for  a  fool  in  having  perilled 
his  life  and  the  destiny  of  his  helpless  family  for 
die  sake  of  effecting  an  exchange  which  would 
perhaps  turn  out  in  tho  end,  like  that  of  the  frogs 
in  the  fable,  a  King  Stork  instead  of  a  King  Log. 
"  I  shall  return  to  England  before  long,"  said  he, 
"  whence  it  is  possible  I  may  sail  for  America. 
In  less  than  a  year  the  Statute  of  Limitations  will 
free  me  from  responsibilities  which  are  only  legally 
mine,  and  I  can  come  back  in  safety.  If  you  come 
in  contact  with  any  of  my  friends,  make  use  of  my 
name  if  it  be  of  any  service  to  you ;  but,  remem- 
ber, don't  say  what  a  calf  I  have  been." 

It  was  tho  10th  of  August,  the  day  after  the 


proclamation  of  the  new  monarch  amidst  the  peal- 
ing of  bells  and  the  thundering  of  cannon,  that  at 
seven  in  the  morning  I  found  myself  on  the  top  of 
the  diligence,  by  the  side  of  a  squab-faced  Irish- 
man,  clattering  over  the  rough  stones  of  the  Bue 
du  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  on  my  way  homeward. 
My  travelling-companion  was  in  a  violent  rage 
with  something  or  somebody,  and  every  now  and 
then,  as  we  proceeded  along,  expectorated  an  oath 
or  an  unmentionable  noun-substantive  against  some 
absent  individual  of  the  feminine  gender,  the  ob- 
ject of  his  wrath  and  malediction.  It  was  with 
some  surprise  that  I  learned  at  length  that  all  this 
fury  was  directed  against  the  wife  of  his  bosom, 
who  he  swore  had  run  away  with  a  Frenchman, 
and  all  for  jist  nothing  at  all  at  all.  ^  Bekase  I 
choose  to  enjoy  a  bit  of  a  skrimmage  wid  the  boys, 
she  takes  the  thantrums,  bedad,  and  wants  to  ender 
me  from  divartin*  meself  wid  the  ruffylooshun; 
and  whin  I  wouldn't  lave  the  fun  intirely  at  her 
biddin',  she  praches  me  a  sarmint  a  yard  long,  and 
ses  she'll  lave  me  to  me  fate.  '  Divvle  may  care, 
me  darlint,'  ses  I, '  an  if  you  lave  me  I'll  brake  i very 
bone  in  yer  body  whin  I  come  home,  my  dear.* 
Be  the  saiats,  that  didn't  mollify  her  I  I  was  onny 
out  one  night,  an  whin  I  come  back  the  same  day 
she  was  clane  gone,  as  I'm  a  sinner.  Divvle  fetch 
you,  ses  I,  an  I'll  be  afther  you  meself.  I've  been 
windin'  of  her  this  fortnight  a'most,  and  onny 
catched  the varmint  'istherdy  afUiemoon." 

"Catched  her? — then  I  suppose  she  is  in  the 
diligence." 

"  Thrue  for  you — she  is  in  the  dillygins  that 
started  afore  this.  If  you'll  tell  me  whin  we'll 
come  up  wid  'em,  I'll  feel  obleeged." 

"  It  is  not  likely  we  shall  come  up  with  them  at 
all ;  they  have  had  more  than  twelve  hours'  start." 

"  But,  tare  an  hounds !  the  boat — ^will  there  be 
a  boat  across  afore  we  git  to  Calais?  Sure,  we'll 
nab  'em  that  way  illigant." 

I  could  give  him  no  information  on  that  subject, 
and  for  some  time  we  pursued  our  route  in  silence, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  involuntary  ejacu« 
lations  on  the  part  of  the  deserted  husband.  We 
had  travelled  all  day,  a  day  of  intolerable  heat 
and  dust,  when,  towards  evening,  at  a  sudden  turn 
and  steep  descent  in  the  road,  we  came  upon  an 
overturned  diligence,  which  a  number  of  workmen 
were  engaged  in  repairing.  "  There,"  said  I  to 
the  Irishman,  'Ms  probably  the  coach  that  your 
wife  was  in." 

"Och,  the  blissed  Vargin!"  he  roared  aloud, 
"  I'm  bail  the  darlint  is  kilt  intirely  1"  With  that, 
as  the  coach  drew  up,  he  leaped  ^ith  one  bound  to 
the  ground. 

The  passengers  of  the  capsised  vehicle,  none  of 
whom  were  seriously  hurt,  came  flocking  towards 
us  from  a  cabin  on  the  road-side,  where  they  had 
taken  temporary  refuge.  Among  the  rest  was  the 
Irishman's  wife,  a  smart  young  Englishwoman  of 
the  abigail  genus,  with  a  spirit  quite  a  match  for 
that  of  her  fiery  mate.  The  Frenchman  she  had 
run  away  with  was  the  creation  of  the  latter's 
jealous  brain.  They  flew  into  each  other's  arms 
with  all  the  extasy  of  lovers,  and  she  was  imme- 
diately mounted  between  me  and  him;  and  a  hap« 
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pier  couple,  to  all  sppeanuice,  it  was  impoeeible  to 
imagine.  She  spoke  fVencli  admirably,  an  aceom* 
plishment  in  which  her  lord  and  master  was  alto- 
gether deficient ;  and  he  was  terribly  afraid  lest  I 
should  tell  her  all  the  fine  things  he  had  not  said 
in  her  praise.  I  could  not  help  tormenting  him, 
in  retnm  for  the  savage  resentment  he  had  brayed 
at  her  escapade.  £  kept  her  chattering  the  best 
part  of  the  journey,  and  found  out,  without  much 
questioning,  that,  with  all  his  wrath,  the  ''grey 
mare  was  the  better  horse,"  and  that  it  was  well  it 
was  so,  as  much  on  his  aocount  as  hers. 

We  arrived  in  Calais,  my  passport  having  es- 
caped all  challenge,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  11th, 
and  crossed  the  Channel  in  the  evening  in  the 
steamer,  which,  there  being  not  water  enough  on 
the  bar  to  float  us  into  the  harbour,  dropped 
anchor  about  a  stone's  throw  from  the  shore.  We 
had  above  a  hundred  passengers,  which  the  boats 


tock  off  and  landed,  plundering  each  oi  fomr  sfail* 
lings  for  a  passage  of  fifty  yards.  With  a  few 
others,  I  remained  behind,  refusing  to  pay  more 
than  sixpence  for  so  trifling  a  distance.  When  the 
vic^mB  had  been  marched  off  to  the  custom-house, 
our  offer  was  accepted,  and  we  were  landed  by  the 
same  men,  who  were  not  too  proud  to  work  for 
fair  wages,  though  they  preferred  robbery  to  la- 
bour. I  slept  at  Dover — passed  my  luggage 
through  the  custom-house— paid  tenpence  a  pound 
duty  on  my  cargo  of  unbound  English  romances — 
sold  them  to  a  librarian  in  the  town  at  a  profit  of 
two-hundred  per  cent — and  arrived  by  coach  in 
London  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th.  The  same 
night  I  slept  on  the  outside  of  the  Bristol  mail, 
and,  having  duly  forewarned  them  of  my  arrival, 
descended  from  its  roof  in  the  morning  to  the 
warm  and  welcome  embrace  of  my  father  and 
brothers. 


LORD    CARLISLE,    POPE,    AND    MR.    DE    QUINOEY. 

BY  PEREGRINE. 


Temple,  April  20/A,  1851. 

Dear  Tait, — When  I  first  heard  that  Lord 
Carlisle  had  delivered  a  lecture  on  Pope  to  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  of  Shefiield,  I  felt  inclined  to 
exclaim,  ''Que  diable  allait-il   faire   dans  cette 

fal^re?"  Then  came  the  reflection  that  it  was 
lord  Carlisle ;  and,  as  I  do  not  possess  the  inge- 
nuity which  induced  Mr.  De  Quincey  to  look  for 
some  arriere  pens4e,lcame  at  once  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  same  good-nature  which  might 
induce  him  to  throw  open  the  grounds  of  Castle 
Howard  to  a  pic-nic,  had  led  him  to  step  out  of 
the  ordinary  conventionalities  which  attach  to  his 
rank,  and  to  fill  the  chair  of  belUs  lettres  at 
Sheffield,  selecting  for  his  inaugural  discourse  a 
subject  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  cultivated  and 
refined  mind.  The  lecture  has  been  printed,  with 
somewhat  too  much  of  what  Cobbett  used  to  call 
"  laudatory  cackling ;"  but  the  occasion  and  cir- 
cumstances of  its  delivery  were  such  as  to  disarm 
criticism,  had  not  Mr.  De  Quincey  made  it  the 
text  of  a  very  able  paper  in  your  magazine,  and 
thus  given  it  a  notoriety  far  wider  than  the  circle 
in  which  it  was  originally  delivered,  and  beyond 
which,  probably,  its  author  had  no  intention  that 
it  should  circulate.  Still,  as  it  is  printed  and  pub- 
lished with  Lord  Carlisle's  sanction  and  corrections, 
it  has  become  public  property ;  and  it  is  open  to 
Mr.  De  Quincey  or  any  one  else  to  offer  such 
remarks  upon  it  as  may  appear  just  As  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  some  doubt  whether  Mr.  De 
Quincey  has  read  the  lecture  on  which  he  founds 
his  own  paper — at  any  rate,  as  those  of  your  readers 
in  whose  hands  it  may  not  be  will  gather  but 
little  of  its  contents  from  his  remarks,  I  shall 
endeavour,  as  shortly  as  I  can,  and  before  encounter- 
ing Mr,  De  Quincey  himself,  whose  gauntlet  I  am 
about  to  take  ^p,  to  state  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  substance  <€f  Lovd  Carlisle's  observations. 


After  giving  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
select  ^  The  Poetry  of  Pope"  as  the  subject  of  his 
discourse,  which  amoimt  to  this,  that  his  lordship 
feels  ''ruffled'  that  the  reputation  of  an  author 
whom  "his  childhood  had  been  taught  to  admire,'*^ 
and  whom  his  "maturer  reason  approved,"  had  sunk 
in  general  estimation  below  its  proper  level ;  and 
therefore — ^notwithstanding  the  "  refreshing  sensa- 
tion" which  he  experienced  during  his  travels  in 
the  United    States  at  finding  a  sounder    faith 
"  among  some  of  the  most  literary  and  cultivated 
portions  of  that  great  community" — ^resolves  (after 
committing  a  bad  pun  about "  Popish  infiallibility," 
an  offence  which  a  line  subsequently  quoted,  and 
mttf-quoted,  ought  to  have  guarded  him  against) 
to  assume  the  attitude  of  a  "  counsel,  8elf-<;onstituted 
it  is  true,"  for  "  his  client,  the  late  Alexander 
Pope,"  and  to  state  what  he  chunos,  and  what  he 
does  not  claim,  on  his  behalf. 

It  was  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  he  does 
not  claim  for  him  a  place  on  a  "  level  with  the 
universal,  undisputed,  unassailable  supremacy  of 
Shakspeare."  In  a  discourse  on  the  beautieB  of 
the  view  from  Riclimond  Hill,  one  would  hardly 
think  it  incumbent  to  renounce  a  claim  to  the 
rugged  grandeur  of  Glencoe  or  Jiie  wild  mag* 
nificence  of  Loch-Awc-side ;  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  a  hesitating  sug» 
gestion  of  the  claims  of  Spenser  and  Dr^'den,  Lord 
Carlisle  exhausts  the  list  of  all  who,  in  his  opinion^ 
"  can  possibly  be  ranked  above  Pope."  Agreeing 
humbly  but  most  cordially  in  this  conclusion,  c(m- 
fining  it,  however,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  those 
who  have  vrritten  in  the  "English  tongue^  (for 
there  still  stands  on  the  banks  of  Doune  a  lowly 
ooUage,  where  one  first  saw  the  l^ght  whose  song 
has  stirred  the  hearts  of  his  ix)untiymen  more 
deeply  than  any  strain  that  ever  sounded  irom  the 
lyre,  even  of  Pope  himself-^a  song  which  has  con- 
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▼erted  a  dialect  into  a  language,  not  the  tongue  of 
Sngland  or  of  Scotland,  but  the  tongue  of  Burns), 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  how  Lord  Carlisle 
has  worked  out  this  conclusion. 

Here  begins  disappointment.  The  tribute  of 
Byron  and  Oampbell  might  confer  honour  on  Pope, 
and  give  Lord  Carlisle  additional  confidence  in 
the  correctness  of  his  oj)inion;  but  what  can  either 
gain  from  the  applause  or  authority  of  such  a  poet 
aa  Mason,  or  such  critics  as  Johnson  and  Warton  ? 
Yet  Lord  Carlisle  commences  with  a  long  bit  of 
"  Testimonies  of  Auihon ;"  then  cites  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  most  trite,  and  very  frequently 
the  least  valuable,  of  the  ordinaiy  quotations  from 
Pope;  and  concludes  without  throwing  a  single 
lay  of  light  on  any  obscure  or  disputed  passage  in 
the  life  or  the  writings  of  the  poet,  and  without 
bringing  to  the  notice  of  his  r^ers  one  single 
specimen  of  the  countless  treasures  which  sparkle 
before  the  eye  in  those  writings  of  Pope  which  are 
less  universany  read  than  those  from  which  Lord 
QBrtiale  has  principally  selected  his  quotations. 
''  This  was  looked  for  at  his  hands,  and  this  was 
baulked."  Lord  Carlisle  must  pay  the  penalty  of 
having  disappointed  expectations  justly  founded 
on  his  reputation  for  an  accomplished  mind  and 
correct  and  cultivated  taste. 

But  my  complaint  does  not  end  here.  If  it  did, 
I  should  have  been  silent  altogether.  Lord  Car* 
lisle  constitutes  himself  counsel  for  Pope,  yet  he 
says — 

*'  Some  of  Pope's  compositions  are  marred  by 
occasional  coarseness  and  indelicacy;  and  his  mind 
and  character,  I  fear  it  must  be  allowed,  were  at 
times  disfigured  by  envy,  resentment,  and  little- 
neas." 

Shade  of  Mrs.  Candour!  in  your  metempsychosis 
could  you  find  no  form  to  enter  but  that  of  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle  ? 

Again:  he  says  of  "The  Wife  of  Bath," 
'*  January  and  May/'  and  the  **  Imitations  of 
Ovid,"  that  "  in  point  of  execution  they  are  only 
to  be  distinguished  by  their  smooth  versification, 
and  the  matter  of  them  ought  to  have  forbidden 
the  attempt" 

Does  Lord  Carlisle  "  think,  because  he  is  vir- 
tuous, there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?  Yes, 
by  St.  Ann  I  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  i'  the  mouth, 
tool" 

Of  the  "Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  on  Unfor- 
tunate Lady,"  that  **  its  moral  tendency  cannot  be 
defended,  as  it  appears,  incidentally  at  least,  to 
excuse  and  consecrate  suicide;*'  and  of  "Eloisa 
and  Abelard,"  that  "  a  sensitive  delicacy  would 
have  avoided  the  subject" 

Oh  for  one  indignant  ejaculation  of  "  Fudge ! " 
from  honest  Burchell  I 

Concluding  his  observations,  he  says,  "  I  have 
purposely  excluded  from  our  present  consideration 
aU  sorutiny  and  dissection  of  Pope's  real  inner 
character.  I  am  aware  that,  taking  it  in  the  most 
favouraUe  light,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  formed 
of  mixed  and  imperfect  elements." 

Can  Lord  Carlisle  inform  us  of  any  one  whose 
character  is  composed  of  elements  unmixed  and 
perfect? 


The  worst  is  still  behind ;  for  Lord  Carlisle,  on 
behalf  of  his  unfortunate  "  client,"  congratulates  his 
auditors  that  Mr.  Croker  has  promised  to  edit  his 
works,  "  a  task  for  which  both  his  ability  and  hia 
long  habits  of  research  appear  well  to  qualify 
himl!" 

"  Surely,  Sir  Anthony,  you  speak  laconically  I  *^ 
Or,  as  Mrs.  Slipslop  would  say,  his  lordship  must 
be  "  ironing  I " 

How  singular  has  been  the  fate  of  Pope !  Be- 
loved with  ardour  and  hated  with  virulence  during 
his  life,  tlie  same  feelings  survive  him  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  and  ever  and  anon  the  fight  ia 
renewed.  Bowles  went  drivelling  on  without 
sense  enough  to  know  when  he  was  beaten.  The 
manliest,  most  impetuous,  and  most  eloquent  of 
living  authors  (the  very  antipodes  of  poor  Bowles) 
cannot  write  an  eulogium  upon  the  great  Whig 
essayist  of  the  age  of  Anne  without  dealing  out  at 
the  same  time  a  back-handed  blow, "  mauling  the 
muse  and  manners  "  of  the  great  Tory  poet  His 
works  are  edited  apparently  for  no  other  purpose 
but  to  slander  his  life ;  and  his  life  is  written,  as  it 
would  seem,  for  the  sake  of  sneering  away  all 
belief  in  the  virtues  which  the  biographer  waa 
compelled  to  record.  Lord  Carlisle  volunteers  as 
his  advocate,  and  his  mode  of  pleading  his  cause 
is  such  as  to  insure,  as  far  as  the  cfiFects  of  hia 
counsel  go,  the  conviction  of  his  client ;  and  then 
up  starts  Mr.  De  Quincey,  and  deliberately,  ad- 
visedly, with  the  marked  emphasis  of  italics,  and 
a  deprecation  of  his  reader's  disgust,  which  ho 
might  most  justly  anticipate,  calls  Pope  "  a  liar.*^ 
He  uses  the  plainest  and  the  most  revolting  lan- 
guage, and  yet  leaves  his  readers  in  the  dork  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  charge  he  intends  to  bring.  If 
Mr.  De  Quincey  means  that  Pope  wilfully  fabri- 
cated, distorted,  or  disguised  facts  with  the  inten- 
tion to  deceive,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  Uy 
indicate  at  least  some  one  occurrence  in  the  course 
of  his  well-known  career  on  which  to  found  the 
charge.  There  are  plenty  with  regard  to  which 
the  battle,  whether  Pope  was  a  "  true  man  or  a 
false  knave,"  has  been  and  no  doubt  will  again  be 
fought;  and  till  Mr.De  Quincey  selects  his  ground 
the  charge  cannot  be  refuted,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  have  been  brought  In  its  present  aspect, 
it  is  sufficient  to  meet  it  by  a  direct  contradiction, 
or,  in  legal  phrase,  to  traverse  it  in  its  terms.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
falsehood  that  Mr.  De  Quincey  means,  though  cer- 
tainly the  only  one  to  which  his  language  is 
appropriate;  for  he  follows  up  the  charge  by  com- 
plaining that  Pope  used  "  as  weighty  evidences  in 
the  favour  of  morality  anecdotes  which  he  had 
gravely  transplanted  from  a  jest-book,"  and  citea 
in  a  note  the  dying  bequests  of  Euclio  and  the 
expiring  gluttony  of  Hellas ;  and  these,  be  it  ob- 
served, are  the  only  instances  cited  from  the  life 
or  the  writings  of  Pope  in  support  of  the  charge 
reiterated  in  the  note  itself,  in  language,  if  pos- 
sible, more  ofiPenrive  than  that  used  in  the  text  to 
which  it  is  appended.  If  these  stories  are,  as  he 
says,  "the  lowest  rubbish  of  jest-books,  having 
done  duty  for  the  Christian  and  Pagan  worlds 
through  a  course  of  eighteen  eeiitmies,'"  what 
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becomes  of  tbe  lie?  where  is  the  intention  to 
deceive — the  soul  of  the  lie?  Nay,  to  mend 
Mr.  Dc  Quincey*8  case,  and  to  give  him  a  more  apt 
illastration,  take  the  famous  passage  of  the  death 
<of  Villiers.  The  Diike  died  at  a  very  comfortable 
farmhouse  in  the  village  of  Kirby  Moorside  (where, 
by  the  way,  there  was,  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  one  of  the  nicest  little  inns,  with  some  of  the 
best  port  wine,  I  ever  had  the  luck  to  meet  with) 
from  an  illness  brought  on  by  a  cold  caught  when 
he  was  out  shooting. 

"The  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half 
hung,"  "the  tape-tied  curtains,"  the  "flock  bed 
repaired  with  straw,"  had  no  existence  except  in 
the  imagination  of  Pope.  But  does  it  follow  that 
this  description  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  is  a 
"lie?**  Scott  o\vned  that  he  "put  a  cocked  hat 
on  the  head  and  a  cane  in  the  hand  "  of  his  stories 
to  make  them  fit  to  appear  in  society.  Was  Scott 
a  "liar?" 

The  fantastical  notion  of  Rousseau  that  children 
ought  not  to  read  fables  lest  their  notions  of  truth 
should  be  perverted,  moved  the  ridicule  even  of 
the  pure-minded  Cowper. 

I  need  not  ask  Jean  Jaques  Boasseaa 

If  birds  confabalate  or  no. 

*  •  •  • 

Even  a  child  who  knows  no  better 
Than  to  interpret  by  the  letter 
A  story  of  a  ooek  and  buU, 
Must  have  a  most  anoomnion  sknll ! 

Yet  is  Mr.  De  Quincey's  scruple  one  whit  more 
rational  ? 

Mr.  Dc  Quincey  selects  the  death  of  the  epicure 
and  the  miser  on  which  to  ground  his  charge  of 
the  hollowness  and  the  fallaciousness  of  Pope's 
ethics.  Does  he  mean  that  "  the  ruling  passion  is 
not  strong  in  death  7'  If  he  does,  history  and 
personal  experience  combine  to  contradict  him. 
Not  that  I  intend  to  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of 
that  essay  is  universally  or  in  all  instances  correct, 
any  more  than  I  would  aver  that  Sir  Charles  Bill's 
Bridgewater  treatise  on  the  hand  is  a  compendium 
of  the  whole  science  of  anatomy.  It  is  true  as  far 
as  it  goes — true  of  the  best  and  the  worst,  the 
greatest  and  the  meanest,  of  mankind.  The  last 
words  of  the  master  of  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh, "It  grows  dark,  the  boys  may  dismiss," 
the  well-known  anecdote  of  Lord  Tenterden,  the 
storv  of  the  lost  hours  of  Moore  and  Wolfe,  are 
fanuliar  to  every  one.  Nay,  to  take  the  extremes 
of  humanity,  the  last  thoughts  of  the  bravest 
and  most  loving  heart  that  ever  beat  under  a  blue 
jacket  were  divided  between  the  country  he  saved 
and  for  which  he  died,  and  that  passion  which  the 
cold,  canting,  hypocritical  world  delights  to  record 
as  the  sole  blot  on  his  memory ;  whilst  Jack  Thur- 
tell  in  the  condemned  cell,  the  very  day  before  he 
was  hanged,  said,  "  It  may  be  wrong  for  a  man  in 
my  situation,  but  I  should  like  to  read  Pierce 
Egan's  account  of  the  great  fight,"  t.  e,  between 
Spring  and  Langan.  I  must  here  add  a  story 
which  I  believe  to  be  true,  though  of  course  I  do 
not  intend  to  vouch  for  it,  but  which  is  too  pic- 
turesque to  be  lost  A  miser  who  had  amassed 
great  wealth  in  one  of  the  large  towns  in  the  north 
of  England  lay  expiring  on  his  bed,  when  one  of  the 


attendants  shouted  in  his  ear,  "They've  brought 
your  rents  T' — weekly  rents  of  small  tenements  col- 
lected in  shillings  and  sixpences  from  artisans  and 
washerwomen.  He  faintly  desired  that  the  mor.ey 
should  be  brought  to  him ;  it  was  poured  into  a 
washhand-basin  and  taken  to  his  bedside.  His 
dim  eyes  opened,  he  stretched  forth  his  withered 
hand  and  dabbled  amongst  the  coin,  ejaculating, 
'  Beautiful !  beautiful  f  The  death-rattle  choked 
the  words  and  he  fell  back  dead.  If  Euclio  and 
Narcissa  are  lies,  are  Dumbiedikes  and  Mrs.  Skew« 
ton  truths  ?    They  must  stand  or  fall  together. 

Before  quitting  this  note  of  Mr.  De  Quincey,  let 
us  just  see  what  he  has  himself  done  in  the  very 
passage  in  which  he  designates  Pope's  adoption  of 
"  the  rubbish  of  jest-books  "  as  meaning  "  to  tell  a 
lie ;  naturally,  perhaps,  saying  to  himself,  Wliat's 
one  lie  more  or  less  ?"  I  quote  Mr.  De  Quincey's 
own  words.  He  proceeds  thus :  "  And  behold,  if 
his  friends  are  to  be  believed,  he  was  unconsciously 
writing  a  sort  of  hieroglyphic  epitaph  for  his  own 
tomb-stone.  Dr.  Johnson's  taste  for  petty  gossip 
was  so*  keen,  that  I  distrust  all  his  anecdotee. 
That  Pope  killed  himself  by  potted  lampreys 
which  he  had  dressed  with  his  own  hands  I  greailtf 
doubt ;  but  if  anything  inclines  me  to  believe,  it, 
chiefly  it  is  the  fury  of  his  invectives  against  epi- 
cures and  gluttons.  What  most  of  all  he  attacked 
as  a  moralist  was  tlie  partictdar  vice  which  most 
of  all  besieged  him," 

Now  can  any  one  read  this  passage  without  see- 
ing a  manifest  intention  to  insinuate  the  truth  of 
the  story,  and  that  Johnson  tells  it  as  credible? 
The  fact  is  exactly  the  reverse.  Johnson  telb  it 
as  incredible.  Amongst  a  quantity  of  gossip 
which  was  communicated  by  a  "  female  domestic 
of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,"  Johnson  notices  Pope's 
attachment  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  and  after 
serving  up  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  waiting-woman 
in  sauce  composed  of  Juvenal's  reflections  on  the 
fate  of  Hannibal,  he  proceeds  thus :  "  The  death 
of  Pope  was  imputed  by  some  of  his  friends  to  a 
silver  saucepan  in  which  it  was  his  delight  to  heat 
potted  lampreys.  That  he  loved  too  well  to  eat 
is  certain;  but  that  his  sensuality  shortened  his  life 
will  not  be  hastily  concluded  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  a  conformation  so  irregular  lasted  six- 
and-fifty  years  notwithstanding  such  pertinacious 
diligence  of  study  and  meditation."  If  Mr.  De 
Quincey  had  turned  back  a  few  pages  in  the  book 
which  must  have  been  in  his  hand,  he.  would  have 
found  minute  details  regarding  the  last  days  of 
Pope  which  render  the  story  impossible.  But 
suppose  all  that  Johnson  reports  from  the  servant- 
maid  were  true,  not  as  told  in  Mr.  De  Quincey's 
version,  but  as  he  tells  it  stripped  of  his  pompous 
language,  it  is  no  more  than  this :  that  Pope  was 
not  insensible  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and 
that  his  friends  humoured  his  fancy,  and  sent  him 
presents  of  delicacies.  Is  a  box  of  grouse,  or  a 
salmon  fresh  or  kippered,  or  a  bottle  of  wicked 
potheen  from  the  wilds  of  Innishowen  mortally 
offensive  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  De  Quincey  ?  and  are 
potted  lampreys  one  whit  "  mair  sinfu' "  than  Dr. 
Johnson's  own  tea  and  melted  butter? 

Heaven  help  poor  humanity  if  such  microscopic 
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obBervation  of  foible  is  to  prevkil !  As  a  matter 
of  moralB  they,  are  on  a  par ;  as  a  matter  of  mamiers 
the  silver  saucepan  and  potted  lampreys  of  Pope 
are  .preferable  to  the  habits  of  Johnson,  who  "  tore 
his  .dinner  like  a  famished  wolf,  with  the  veins 
swelling  on  his  forehead  and  the  perspiration  run- 
ning down  his  cheeks;  who  scarcely  ever  took 
wine,  but,  when  he  did,  drank  it  greedily,  and  in 
large  tumblers." 

.  I  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  the  mind  of  Pope 
was  an  unruffled  mirror,  which  reflected  all  objects 
in  their  true  form.  Their  proportions  were  no 
doubt  affectied  by  love  and  by  hatred ;  but  that 
they  were  disturbed  by  envy,  jealousy,  fear,  or 
falsehood,  I.utterly  deny.  That  his  affection  was 
warmer,  his  resentment  more  bitter,  his  scorn  more 
contemptuous  than  the  objects  of  those  emotions 
frequently  deserved  I  am  ready  to  admit.  To 
deny  this  would  be  to  claim  for  Pope  more  than 
an  exemption  from  the  universal  lot  of  humanity ; 
for  these  were  errors  to  which  the  natural  con- 
stitution both  of  his  mind  and  body  rendered 
him  peculiarly  liable.  Beyond  this,  I  will  not 
concede  one  whit  to  the  detractors  from  the  fame 
of  Pope.  The  stories  upon  which  the  most  viru- 
lent attacks  upon  him  have  been  founded  vanish 
^en  once  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  is  in- 
vestigated ;  whilst  his  generosity,  his  constancy  in 
friendship,  his  filial  piety,  his  Catholic  liberality, 
his  independence,  and  his  disinterestedness,  shine 
more  brightly  the  more  nearly  you  approach  and 
examine  his  real  character. 

It  is  a  sound  principle  in  criminal  jurisprudence 
that  extremb  punishments  should  be  reserved  for 
extreme  crimes.  It  is  equally  true  that  in  social 
morals  t^e  language  which  is  fitted  to  express  our 
abhorrence  of  falsidhood  should  be  reserved  for 
those  offences  to  which  it  is  appropriate.  Nothing 
tends  to  confuse  the  moral  sense  to  so  mischievous 
a  degree  as  a  neglect  of  this  principle.  The 
scruples  which  start  at  the  license  of  fiction,  or  at 
&e  ordinary  forms  of  speech  current  in  society, 
instead  of  being  friendly  to  truth,  are  inimical  to 
it ;  they  substitute  a  sliam  for  a  reality,  prudery 
for  chastity,  and  when  the  artificial  barrier  is 
broken  down,  as  it  must  be  by  the  first  assault^  its 
ruins  obliterate  the  defences  of  the  citadel,  and 
form  an  approach  by  which  the  fortress  itself  is 
easily  attacked  and  taken. 

It  is  against  this  principle  that  Mr.  Dc  Quincey 
has  sinned  in  the  language  which  he  has  applied 
to  Pope,  and  it  is  against  this  part  of  his  essay  that 
I  take  leave  to  enter  a  solemn  and  indignant  pro- 
test   Ever,  my  dear  Tait,  your  most  obedient,  <fec. 

Peregrine. 

P.S.  The  above  remarks  were  written  on  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  De  Quincey's  paper  in  your  April 
number.  I  have  kept  them  back  until  now  in  the 
hope  that  the  later  papers,  on  the  same  subject 
from  the  same  author,  would  enable  me  either  to 
suppress  6r  greatly  to  modify  them.  I  find  nothing 
to  alter.  Mr.  De  Quincey  has,  however,  nailed 
himself  to  two  special  instances  of  Pope's  falsehood. 
Oddly  enough,  the  first  is  the  very  case  I  had 
selected  to  show  the  absurdity  and  injustice  of  Mr. 
De  Quiiusey's  criticiflms:^the  famous  passage  on  the 
▼QL.  zvm. — vo.  oosxu 


death  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  ^nd  in  recurring 
to  this  story  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  correct 
an  ina6curacy  of  my  own.  The  Duke  Caught  his 
cold  in  hunting^  not  in  shooting.  I  wrote  from 
memory ;  but  as  Mr.  De  Quincey  has  selected  this 
passage  for  special  comment,  I  have  since  referred 
to  the  quaint  old  life  of  the  Duke  by  his  servant 
Brian  Fairfax,  published  in  1758,  and  find  the 
circumstances  of  his  death  thus  related : — 

"He  took  cold  one  day,  after  fox-hunting,  by 
sitting  on  the  cold  ground,  which  cast  him  into  an 
ague,  and  from  which  he  died  after  three  days' 
sickness,  at  a  tenant's  house,  Kirkby  Moorside,  a 
lordship  of  his  own,  near  Helmesly,  April  16th, 
1688.    ^tat60." 

Now  turn  to  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  De  Quincey 
tells  the  story — ^in  the  same  breath,  be  it  observed, 
in  which  he  accuses  Pope  of  ''audacious  falsehood." 
The  Duke  was  not  thrown  from  his  horse ;  he  was 
not  carried  by  his  servants  into  the  house  nearest 
at  hand,  or  any  house  at  all ;  the  house  was  not  an 
alehouse,  nor  was  it  in  the  East  Biding  of  York- 
shire ;  nor,  most  assuredly,  did  the  Duke,  or  any- 
body else,  ever  go  out  htmting  in  a  star  and  garter, 
or  a  collar  of  SS ! '  These  are,  after  all,  but  inac- 
curacies— ^true;  but  they  are  the  inaccuracies  of 
the  self-constituted  champion  of  literal  fitct  With 
this  beam  in  his  own  eye,  he  assumes  to  pluck  out 
the  mote  in  his  brother's.  What  would  be  the 
indignation  and  disgust— most  righteous  indigna- 
tion and  disg^t — ^which  would  be  felt  were  I  to 
retort  upon  Mr.  De  Quincey  in  his  own  language ! 

The  second  instance  which  he  selects  as  a  ''fic- 
tion maniacally  gross"  on  the  part  of  Pope,  is  simply 
a  "  mare's  nest "  of  Mr.  De  Quincey's  own  finding. 
Having  found  it,  he  triumphs,  he  chuckles,  he 
points  at  it,  he  calls  everybody  to  see  it^  he  dances 
round  it»  he  throws  summersaults  over  it,  he  falls 
into  seven  columns  of  the  most  grotesque  and 
fantastical  exultation.  He  declares  that  Pope, 
contriving  and  wickedly  intending  to  deceive  and 
defraud  in  that  behalf,  (fee,  has  asserted  that  the 
literature  of  England  was  derived  from  France, 
and  that  at  a  period  as  early  as  the  Battie  of  Agin- 
court    Now,  the  simple  answer  to  this  is.  Pope 

NEVER   SAID  OB    WROTE  AKTTHINO    OF    THE  KLSD; 

and  here,  fortunately,  Mr.  De  Quincey  has  cited 
chapter  and  verse,  and  any  one  of  your  readers 
who  chooses  to  turn  to  the  imitation  of  the  1st 
Ep.  of  the  2nd  Book  of  Horace  is  as  well  qua- 
lified to  judge  on  the  matter  as  Mr.  De  Quincey  or 
myself,  and  will  be  much  better  repaid  for  his 
time  than  by  reading  anything  that  either  of  us 
have  written  on  the  subject. 

The  simple  truth  is  this:  after  mentioning 
Ohaucer,  Ben  Jonson,  Shakspeare,  Oowle^  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Addison,  Swift,  and  many  others,  great  and  small, 
and  essentially  English,  Pope  proceeds  to  notice 
the  taste  for  French  literature  which  arose  soon 
after  the  Restoration,  when 

Exact  Racine  and  Corneille's  noble  fire, 
Showed  us  that  France  bad  aometbing  to  admire. 

Nay,  if  Mr.  De  Quincey  had  but  read  the  very  nexi 
couplet,  he  would  have  foi)nd  it  fi»tal  to  his  Y^hole 
argument. 
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IiOBD  GARUBLSj  POTB,  AND  ME.  VK  QUTNCET. 


I  have  already  occupied  too  much  of  your  time 
and  spaoe,  but  there  remaixis  still  one  part  of  Mr. 
De  Qoincey'B  papers  which  I  must  not  paae  over. 
Pope  scorned  poverty— tme ;  but  the  poverty 
-wldak  he  despised  was  the  poverty  vhioli  is  the 
child  of  sloth  and  profligacy,  and  the  parent  of 
vice  and  meanness.  To  guard  himself  from  this 
poverty  he  devoted  six  laborious  years  to  die  most 
irksome  drudgery.    By  his  own  hard  labour, 

Indebted  to  no  mortel  maa  eliw, 
he  acquired  a  moderate  fortune, 

Not  for  to  hide  it  in  m  hedge. 

Nor  for  e  train  attendant ; 
Bnt  lor  <he  ^otAoxm  privilege 

Of  being  independent 

A  discreet  economy  enabled  him  to  reject  with 
■com  all  inducenents  to  prostitute  his  genius;  to 


decline  with  dignity  proffwed  lucrative  employ- 
ment ;  to  provide  far  titose  who  were  near  and 
dear  to  him ;  to  minister  to  the  neceasities  of  such 
reckless,  thaaddees  dnildien  of  genius  as  Savage, 
and  even  to  extend  his  benevolence  to  his  rancorous 
old  enemy,  Dennis,  in  Ua  age  and  blindness. 

Mr.  De  Quincey  daams  credit  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  carefully  studied  ^  writii^  and  the 
character  of  Pope.  I  also  have  studied  both  widi 
infinite  delight;  but  so  different  has  been  the  re- 
sult, that  I  have  risen  from  1^  study,  not  more 
impressed  l^  the  brilliaiicy  of  his  genius  than  by 
the  honesty,  the  purity,  the  geoerenty,  and  the 
manliness  of  his  character.  I  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  recur  to  the  inquiiy,  and  on  every 
such  occasion  my  oonvieticm  has  acquired  iresh 
strength. 


BIE    SOLLEN    IHN    NIGHT    HABENI 


TofTKO  EvoLAND  hss  Its  periodical  phases  of  poeti- 
cal phrenzy,  as  well  as  of  calm  philosophical  ob- 
servation. Before  the  critical  world  has  recovered 
from  tiie  shock  inflicted  upon  its  feelings  by  Mr. 
Saillie  Gochrane's  unsparing  massacre  of  Young 
itdy,  we  are  emphatically  called  upon  to  read, 
mark,  and  digest  a  fresh  **  historic  fancy,"  perpe- 
trated by  the  Hon.  G.  S.  Smythe,  M.P.  We  are 
inclined  to  exclaim,  with  honest  Caasio,  that  this 
is  a  more  exquisite  song  than  the  other. 

Most  of  OUT  readers  are  familiar  with  Becker's 
song, ''  6ie  sollen  ihn  nicht  haben  V*  or,  at  any  rate, 
have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  becoming  so 
during  the  last  ten  years ;  for  at  least  that  period 
has  elapsed  since  his  manly  words  were  married 
to  KrentEcr's  equally  spirited  music.  The  song 
does  not  deal  w^  the  historical  past,  but  with  the 
indefinite  future ;  simply  asserting  a  patriotic  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  ue  singers  not  to  give  up  the 
free  and  Qerman  Rhine  to  their  French  neighbours, 
who  might  bawl  after  it  if  they  pleased,  till  they 
Were  as  hoarse  as  ravens.  That  the  habit  of  croak- 
ing after  the  Rhine,  as  the  natural  boundary  of 
France,  has  become  almost  second  nature  with 
Frenchmen  generally,  is  too  notorious  to  need 
proof;  but  as  they  have  confined  their  croakiDg 
within  the  limits  of  perishable  prose,  Mr.  Smythe 
kindly  comes  to  their  aid  (we  presume  by  particu- 
lar request),  mounted  upon  the  proud  desir^e  of 
historic  fancy,  and  ready  to  hang  innumerable  calf- 
skins on  the  recreant  limbs  of  universal  Germany. 
It  is  a  pleasant  variety  to  find  a  poet  of  the  present 
day,  whose  lays  do  not  remind  us  of  Macaulay,  and 
whose  originality  cannot  be  darkly  impugned  by 
the  stereotvped  phrase -of  critidsm  which  we  read 
every  weex  in  the  Spectator — to  wit,  that  *  the 
pages  of  this  writer  bear  the  impress  of  the  genius 
and  affectations  of  Tennvson,  and  are  imbued 
with  the  melodious  obscurity  of  Browmng.**  It  is 
na&ediing  to  find  mmdtigatad  doggrel  standing 
bcddly  forth  on  its  own  poetical  merits,  not  tufMii 
with  the  incongruous  wraps  of  a  carefully4iBitated 


metre,  or  the  foreign  graces  of  a  distinctive  style;, 
bnt  as  doggrel,  pore  and  simple. 

Every  poet,  however,  has  his  circle  of  admirers. 
There  is  one  G.  6.  Smyflie,  and  the  Mormng 
Chronicle  is  his  prophet  We  learn  from  a^Mitidsm 
of  that  judicious  contemporary  that  *  it  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  regret  with  the  numerous  ad- 
mirers of  <  Historic  landes/  that  the  gifted  au&or 
of  that  fascinating  volume  has  so  seldom  exercised, 
of  late  years,  the  rare  and  peculiar  genius  which  it 
indicated."  We  are  told  that  **  Mr.  Smythe's  sin- 
gular and  most  feBcitous  &culty  of  poetical  me- 
tempsychosis— his  power  of  identi^^g  himsdf 
with  alien  or  extinct  modes  of  thought  and  feeling, 
and  of  reproducing  the  distant  and  the  past  wim 
all  the  passionate  tervour  and  freshness  of  a  living 
inspiration — ^is  an  endowment  which  Ihe  world 
cannot  contentedly  see  neglected  by  its  possessor.'' 
"llie  Rhine  of  the  PraHaks"  is  pronounced  to 
breathe  *'  the  true  spirit  of  that  warrior-minstrelsy 
which,  from  Tyrtseus  downwards,  has  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  world's  affidrs;  and, 
although  the  age  of  chivaliy  is  gone,  and  what 
was  once  a  living  reality  has  now  irrevocably 
passed  into  the  realms  of  historic  fancy,  there  is 
a  something  in  that  old  heroic  inspiration  which 
mankind  would  not  willingly  let  die."  Certainly 
not.  These  are  as  brave  words  m  you  shall  see  in 
a  summer's  day ;  and  good  phrases  are  surely  and 
ever  were  very  commendable.  Our  only  doubt 
is,  whether  the  jpoem  to  which  they  are  applied 
thoroughly  justifies  them.  Poettcal  metempsy- 
chosis is,  above  all,  a  word  "**  of  exceeding  good 
command;"  that  is — ^when  a  poet  is — '^bei^ — 
whereby — ^he  may  be  thought  to  be" — ^in  a  state  of 
meteiiiq)^diosiSy  "which  is  ioi  eaocelleHt  thing." 
As  Dr.  Faustus  said,  at  an  interepdiig  paint  of  &a 


<<  0  Py thags>iafi  t  Metes^wyohosial    If  that  were 
truer 


IS  ikA  wmm  tp»,  iatod,  wt  ter  ^Imm^  doeply 
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grieved  to  dissent  from  the  Morning  Chronicle) 
that  the  corporeal  ''  antecedents"  or  "  consequents" 
of  Mr.  G.  8.  Smythe's  soul  would  hardly  be  found 
among  the  animals  endowed  with  an  ear  for  melody. 

A  prefatory  foot-note  by  the  author,  written  in 
prose,  and,  though  slightly  incoherent,  not  proceed- 
ing from  the  uncontrollable  influence  of  the  stage 
of  poetical  metempsychosis,  explains  the  origin 
and  theory  of  this  singular  mental  diathesis  in  the 
present  instance.  It  is  assumed  as  the  privilege  of 
Bong,  to  celebrate  all  opinions  without  political  re- 
sponsibility. jSoi^.  We  are  happy  to  hear  it: 
though  we'feat  that  Heinei,  Qiusti,  B^ranger,  and 
others,' have,  in  their  day,  not  found  that  privilege 
universally  recognised  out  of  England.  Song, 
however,  though  allowed  to  be  politically  un- 
principled, is  yet  subject  to  the  laws  both  of  metrical 
and  moral  responsibility.  The  moral  responsibili- 
ties of  this  emphatically  warlike  poem  we  may 
safely  leave  to  tibe  anathemas  of  the  J?eace  Society. 
It  does  not  seem  to  us  so  deeply  inspired  with  a 
true  Tyrtsean  affiaius  as  to  impress  us  with  any 
fear  of  its  producing  a  national  war.  If  its  manner 
were  better,  its  morals  might  be  worse.  But  as 
the  author  thinks  himself  bound  to  assure  us  of  his 
ardent  admiration  for  the  great  statesmen  who 
founded  the  adjustment  of  1815,  and  asserts  that 
the  active  dissatisfaction  with  the  treaties  of  Vienna 
has  been  of  late  years  entirely  confined  to  the 
German  and  Italian  sides  of  the  respective  boimd- 
aries,  we  must  beg  to  recommend  for  his  perusal 
a  French  "  historic  fancy,"  entitled  the  ''  Bevolution 
of  1848,"  by  M.  de  Lamartine.  He  will  find,  in  the 
celebrated  instructions  of  that  statesman-poet  to 
his  foreign  agents,  an  explicit  denial  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  cogency  of  the  treaties  of  1815, 
coupled  with  the  prudent  admission  that  France 
(having  for  the  time  no  other  choice)  was  ready  to 
accept  their  continuance  as  a  fact.  He  will  find  a 
candid  avowal  that  M.  de  Lamartine,  aa  became  a 
honest  man  and  a  patriot,  stretohed  out  yearning 
hands  even  in  his  dreams  after  *^  developments"  in 
Prussia  and  Savoy;  that  he  was  biassed  (as  all 
honest  Frenchmen  and  patriots  must  have  been)  in 
his  mediation  between  Sardinia  and  Austria  by  the 
paramount  wish  to  "  rectify  one  of  the  frontiers  of 
the  republic,  ebr4ohSe  in  1815."  The  piratical 
caup-de-main,  by  which  a  few  republican  patriots 
attempted  to  gain  possession  of  Ohamb^ry,  perhaps 
argues  not  so  much  actual  dissatisfaction  at  the 
treaties  of  Vienna,  as  the  general  and  deep-rooted 
hold  which  any  tendency  towards  development  has 
over  the  minds  of  the  French.  It  is  as  absurd  to 
puff  the  pacific  moderation  of  France  aa  to  speak 
of  the  annihilation  of  Prussia  by  the  last  European 
war,  or  to  assert  in  1851  (using  the  hard  language 
of  "suicidal  perfidy"  to  qualify  the  conduct  of 
Sardinia)  the  power  of  seeing  with  half  an  eye  the 
necessary  termination  of  Sie  struggle  between 
Austria  and  Italy  in  1848. 

To  the  logic  of  Mr.  Smyt^e's  daims,  and  the 
erudition  displayed  in  his  notes,  we  have  nothing 
to  say;  although  it  might  be  as  well  to  remind  him 
that  the  FrancogalH,  or  Frendb,  are  not  the  same 
as  the  Franks,  anymore  than  Queen  Victoria  is 
hems  Frmn^ce.    The  Fraids  of  Oharlemagne  are 


generally  believed  to  have  been  most  imdeniable 
Germans;  a  fact  whereby  the  simple  logic  of 
Tyrtaeus  is  turned  inside  out.  If  "  the  privilege 
of  song"  leave  it  subject  to  any  responsibilities 
whatsoever,  we  should  like  to  be  favoured  with  an 
explanation  of  the  following  verse,  as  touching 
both  melody  and  meaning  : 

"  Run  red  now,  my  Frankish  river, 

"With  the  blood  of  your  German  foes ; 
For  marks  that  my  Franks  leave  are  ever 
The  limits  my  Frenchmen  propose." 

Either  the  Franks  are  Germans  or  they  are  French.  . 
In  the  first  case,  the  Frankish  river  running  red 
with  the  blood  of  its  German  foes  is  a  horrid 
emblem  of  ''suicidal  perfidy;"  in  the  second, 
we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  stating  the  truism 
that  the  marks  left  by  fVanks  are  always  the  limits 
proposed  by  Frenchmen.  The  stai^as  next  in 
order  (''call  you  them  stanzas?*')  contain,  as  we 
are  told  in  the  notes,  one  of  **  the  proudest  illus- 
trations'' of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  reign,  celebrated 
in  the  prose  of  Madame  de  Sevign6  and  the  verse 
of  Boileau. 

"  Ho,  Burgraves,  Margraves,  and  Counts, 
Ye  robbed,  now  defend  the  land  I 
Ho,  Bhinegraves  I — but  mean  are  your  swords 
'Gainst  fiie  sword  of  Louis  the  Grand." 

Le  Grand  Monarque  is  no  more  "  Louis  the  Grand" 
than  a  bi/tik  is  a  beefsteak. 

"  Mt  monaroh — he  cometh  in  pride 
(Gall  Ban  and  arriere  Ban), 
Two  Oond^  in  arms  at  his  side. 
And  young  De  Guiche  in  the  van. 

''  He  has  plunged  in  my  Frankish  stream,. 
Oh  I  save  him  and  spare  him  yet, 
Though  death  is  yon  lover's  dream— 
Death  and  his  Uenriette. 

"  Oh  I  bear  them  and  save  them  all, 
Revel,  Leedigui^res,  Vivonne— 
Vend6me  is  too  young  to  fall, 
Villavioiosa  xmwon. 

"  Oh!  bear  them  up  in  the  tide ; 

Oh !  bear  up  each  bannered  lance ; 
For  lilies  on  water  can  ride. 

And  the  Rhine's  breast  swells  to  France." 

Without  professing  any  infinite  research  as  to 
the  facts  of  this  proud  illustration  of  the  si^le 
Louis  Quatorze,  we  may  say  that,  even  from  the 
verse  of  Boileau  and  the  correspondence  of  Madame 
de  Sevign^,  it  appears  to  have  been  ''no  great 
things."  Both  their  deecTiptions  of  this  "  henreux 
passage"  accord  very  well  with  the  later  account 
of  Voltaire.  Fifteen  thousand  French  cavalry 
forded  the  river  at  a  pdint  where  about  twen^ 
yards  were  out  of  their  depth,  in  face  of  four  or 
five  hundred  horsemen  and  two  weak  regiments  of 
infantry  without  artillery,  on  whom  the  French 
gpns  were  playing  from  the  left  bank.  A  few 
IWch  officers  were  drowned  from  missiiw  thd 
fordi  No  blood  would  have  been  shed  if  theDtfeo 
de  Longueville  (who  was,  it  is  said,  and  ferhis 
credit  we  hope  said  with  truth,  drunk^  hf&  not 
fired  his  pistol  at  the  enemy,  who  were  all  on  their 
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knees  asking  for  quarter;  an  act  of  foolish  brutality 
which  naturally  cost  him  his  life.  In  the  words 
of  Boileau — 

"  Louis,  les  animant  dn  feu  de  son  courage, 
8e  plaint  de  sa  grandeur  qui  Tattache  au  rivage — 

an  expression  which,  we  conceive,  justifies  Prior's 
couplet  as  to  the  non-participation  of  Louis  in  this 
display  of  an  Ecole  de  Natation.  Talk  of  the 
Granicus  I 

Before  Mr.  Smythe  undertook  to  follow  Boileau 
nominatim  through  the  catalogue  i*aisonn4e  of  the 
performers  in  this  heroic  feat  of  arms,  he  would 
have  been  wise  to  learn  by  heart,  and  meditate 
upon,  the  commencement  of  Boileau's  epistle. 
The  conquest  of  Holland  should  have  preceded 
the  passage  of  the  llhine. 

"  En  vain  poor  to  loner  ma  muse  toujonrs  prete 
Vingt  fois  de  la  Hollande  a  tente  la  conquote : 
Oe  pays,  ou  cent  mun  n'ont  pu  te  resistor, 
«Orand  roi,  n'est  pas  en  vers  si  facile  a  dompter. 
Des  villes  que  tu  prenda  les  noma  durs  et  bar- 
bares 
N'ofiPrent  de  toutes  parts  que  syllabes  bizarres ; 
£t,  Toreille  effrayee,  il  faut  dcpuis  Tlssel, 
Pour  trouver  un  beau  mot,  courir  jusqu*au 

Teyssel. 
Oni,  partout  de  son  nom  chaque  place  munie 
Tient  bon  contre  le  vers,  en  detruit  Tharmonie. 
Et  qui  pent  sans  fremir  aborder  Waerden  ? 
Quel  vers  ne  tomberoit  au  seul  nom  de  Heus- 

-den? 
Quelle  muse  a  rimer  en  tout  temps  disposee 
Oi^roit  approcher  des  bords  du  Zuyderzee  ?** 

Suci);  a  course  in  the  art  of  versification  might 
have  presented  to  our  ears  more  thoroughly  satis- 
factory phenomena  of  that  poetical  metempsychosiB 
^hich  we  are  entitled  to  look  for.  At  present^ 
what  muse,  disposed  to  rhyme  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  can,  sans  frSmir,  aborder  ''races"  and 
'^  Theiss's,"  and  the  recurrence  three  times  in  twenty- 
six  stanzas  of  "  river  *'  and  "  ever  ?**  A  more  com- 
plete fusion  of  the  Frankish  harmonies  with  the 
nervous  strength  of  Young  England  would  have 
disposed  us  more  enthusiastically  to  follow  our 
Boileau-Smythe  when 

"  Aujourdhui  toutefois  non  zAe  m*  encourage — 
II  wut  au  moins  du  Bhin  tenter  I'heureux  pas- 
sage; 
Un  trop  juste  devoir  vent  que  nous  I'essayons ; 
Muses  pour  le  tracer  cherchez  tons  vos  crayons  I" 

We  might  have  been  less  forcibly  reminded  of 
'the  necessity  of  such  admonitions  as  the  following 
■to  the  tunenil  nine : 

•**  Venez  done,  et  surtout  gardez  Wen  d^ennuyer  : 
Vous  savez  des  grand  vers  les  disgraces  tra- 

giques ; 
St  souvent  on  ennuie  en  termes  magnifiques." 

Paasing  over  a  sudden  and  inexplicable  appa- 
rition of  Bt  Just  in  the  most  approved  medieval 
Ere-RaphaeUte  Millaistic  style,  we  come  to  the 
ist  proof  that  the  Uebe  Heine  Franzosen  are  the 
real  owners  (Doe  dem.  Napoleon)  of  the  Bhine* 
Hush! 


"  Now  hush  thee  to  silence,  0  river. 
As  when  at  the  midnight  hour 
You  feel  with  a  throe  and  a  shiver, 
Tliat  God  is  out  in  his  power." 

Pantheistic  ?    No— simply  atopon  and  absurd. 

"  Working  a  miracle  ever, 
Working  a  miracle  then, 
Now  hush  thee  in  awe,  0  my  river, 
The  miracle  comes  of  men." 

A  haze  of  mesmeric  metempsychosis  is  beginning 
to  envelope  us. 

'*  The  crown  of  all  earth*8  desires 
Some  hero's  dream  achieved ; 
Which  kindled  at  his  fancy's  firesy 
His  reason  disbelieved." 

We  have  ceased  to  look  for  meaning.  Mallem 
cxim  poetd  Bunno ;  it  were  easier  to  pick  the 
kernel  out  of  the  "hollow  hearts"  that  wear  a 
mask  it  would  break  our  own  to  see.  But  we 
must  protest  against  the  change  in  the  middle  of  a 
stanza  from  the  tripping  Anapzcstic  measure  to  the 
steady  Spondee.  It  mystifies  our  ears,  as  our  feet 
are  mystified  by  the  sudden  change  from  waltz- 
measure  to  galop-measure  or  polka-measure  in  the 
middle  of  a  cotillion.    Ahdiampure. 

"  For  who  could  deem  that  this  old  earth 
Had  strength  within  her  womb. 
To  cast  in  one  supernal  birth 
All  grandeurs  of  the  tomb  ?" 

Maieutico-plastic,  an  original  metabasis,  not  to  be 
found  in  Swift's  **  Art  of  Sinking." 

"  Lo,  he !  with  the  standard  in  hand 
He  planted  on  Mount  Thabor, 
And  hurled  from  th'  Iberian's  land 
To  the  Borysthenian  shore." 

Manzoni's  sentiments,  only  infinitely  better  ex- 
pressed. 

**  Bun  bright  in  smiles,  0  my  river, 
As,  on  bridal  mom,  a  bride. 
For  thy  lord — such  lord  has  been  uiver — 
Stands  now  thy  banks  beside." 

Tempo  primo. 

"  And  what  if  Venice  wed  the  sea,  . 
Some  dotard's  ring  the  sign, 
The  sword  shall  France's  token  be 
That  Franks  have  wed  the  Bhine. 

"  And  if  that  marriage  be  gainsayed 
By  congresses  awhile, 

(Happily,  the  last  time  of  asking  the  banns  is  not 
yet  past) 

One  blow  of  the  old  Brennus  blade 
Shall  weigh  against  their  wile. 

"  And  when  the  hostile  clarions  blare. 
And  hostile  cannons  roar, 
Four  spirits  shall  be  seen  in  air^ 
Four  spirits  in  the  war. 

(Look  out  below !) 

"  And  far  into  the  German  ranks 
Four  heroes  lead  us  on ; 
Charles  I  Louis  I  still  among  their 
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(Yes — at  least  Gharlemagne,  as  soon  as  he  has 
got  among  his  Germans) 

St  Just — ^Napoleon !" 

Bach  is  "  Historic  Fancy."  8uch,  we  can  assure 
our  readers^  was  not  Tyrtaaus.    Plaudite, 

We  have  heard  a  French  chanswi,  the  im- 
promptu singing  of  which  is  said  to  have  reversed 
the  tide  of  fortune,  and  won — not  a  hattle — but  a 
condemned  drama  out  of  the  jaws  of  death.    It  is 


much  more  like  "  the  national  answer  of  our  fiery* 
hearted  neighbours"  to  Becker^s  song  than  Mr. 
Smythe's  stanzas ;  equally  full  of  meaning,  rather 
more  musical,  and  a  great  deal  less  melan^oly : — 

**  La  l&chete  n'est  pas  la  vaillance, 

Trente  revers  ne  font  pas  un  succ^ : 
Mais  la  patrie  est  toujours  la  France, 
Et  les  Fran9ais  seront  toujours  Fran^ais." 

Oci,  LBS  FJRANOAIS  BBRONT  TOUJOURS  FRANOAIS. 


THE    VAULT-HOUSE    BELL. 


It  is  now  upwards  of  a  century  since  old  Sir  Guy 
Mortram,  one  of  the  barons  of  his  Majesty's  Court 
of  Exchequer,  shuffled  off  the  mortal  coil  of  some 
fourscore  well-spent  years,  and  mingled  his  own 
ashes  with  those  of  his  forefathers.  He  had  out- 
lived his  generation ;  and,  as  is  but  too  frequently 
the  case  with  those  to  whom  the  honours  of  extreme 
longevity  have  been  permitted,  he  had  survived 
the  summer  of  his  mind.  Fearless  of  death  itself, 
he  resolutely  refused  to  admit  that  the  term  of  his 
mortal  being  was  so  nearly  at  an  end,  and  main- 
tained that  death,  with  him,  would  be  merely  an 
apparent  or,  at  all  events,  a  temporary  cessation 
of  his  sublunary  existence;  and  that,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  one  hundred  years,  he  might  confidently  be 
expected  to  re-appear  amid  the  congratulations  of 
his  posterity.  Singular  as  the  delusion  may  appear, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  of  the  kind  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  nor  are  the  precautions 
which  it  induced  him  to  adopt  without  their  parallel 
in  more  modern  instances. 

He  naturally  considered  that  to  wake  and  find 
himself  buried  alive  would  prove,  in  many  respects, 
a  very  awkward  and  disagreeable  dilemma,  and 
would^  indeed,  go  far  to  deprive  him  of  the  chief 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  waking  at  all.  To 
be  left  in  his  arm-chair  was  out  of  the  question. 
Accordingly,  after  due  consultation  with  his  legal 
and  medical  advisers, hedecided  upon  bequeathing 
a  handsome  legacy  to  his  executors,  upon  condition 
that  a  bell-pull  should  be  fitted  up  in  the  family 
vault  communicating  with  a  large  bell  to  be  hung 
in  the  steward's  room  of  his  venerable  residence. 
A  moderate  yearly  stipend  was  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  these  in  constant  and  efficient 
repair ;  and  so  the  old  gentleman  died,  making  it 
his  last  request  that  his  snufif-box  and  spectacles 
mightn't  be  forgotten  in  the  interior  arrangements 
of  his  coffin,  'and  that,  above  all  things,  they 
wouldn't  on  any  account  allow  him  to  be  kept 
ringing.    His  injunctions  were  strictly  attended  to. 

Years  rolled  away ;  and  my  tmcle  Guy,  after  a 
long  spell  of  service  in  India,  the  Peninsula,  and 
at  Waterloo,  came  at  last  into  the  possession  of  his 
ancestral  property.  Uncle  Guy  was,  and,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  still  continues,  a  red-faced,  grey- 
headed, jolly  old  veteran  of  the  old  school,  and  the 
venerable  abode  of  his  ancestors  speedily  became 
the  scene  of  doings  to  which  its  Elizabethan  walls 
had  long  been  utter  strangers.    His  military  ac- 


quaintance was  bounded  only  by  the  Army-list, 
and  the  style  and  frequency  of  his  entertainments 
were  calculated  much  upon  the  same  liberal  scale. 
One  memorable  nighty  a  party  of  officers  belonging 
to  a  line  regiment  quartered  in  the  neighbouring 
county  town  became  hia  guests  for  the  evening. 
The  party  broke  up  late,  and  those  hospitable  doors 
were  for  the  last  time  closed  upon  a  departing 
guest.  It  is  conjectured  that,  after  lighting  his 
cigar,  one  of  them  must  inadvertently  have  dropped 
the  still  burning  fusee  among  the  loose  straw  of 
the  stable.  At  all  events.  Uncle  Guy  had  hardly 
turned  in,  with  a  devout  feeling  of  thankfulness 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  brandy  and  soda- 
water  to  look  to  the  next  morning,  when  the  sky 
grew  red  over  the  devoted  mansion.  .  From  the 
stables  the  fire  quickly  spread  to  the  offices,  and 
roused  up  their  horrified  inmates,  many  of  whom 
had  very  successfully  emulated  the  late  achieve- 
ments of  their  unconscious  master.  My  uncle  was 
the  last  to  wake ;  and  hastily  snatching  up  a  few 
articles  (which  turned  out,  on  more  dispassionate 
investigation,  to  consist  of  a  poker,  pistol- case,  and 
boot-jack)  with  a  view  of  saving  something  at 
least  from  the  surrounding  ruin,  rushed  out,  in 
a  state  of  extreme  nudity  and  dismay,  upon  his 
lawn. 

The  alarm-bell  swung  wildly  in  its  turret,  and 
a  crowd  of  villagers  and  townsmen  poured  rapidly 
into  the  grounds.  A  company  from  the  neigh- 
bouring barracks  was  promptly  turned  out ;  and 
the  sharp,  quick  tread  of  the  willing  soldiery  was 
hailed  with  a  tremendous  cheer  from  the  excited 
multitude.  Their  steady  and  decisive  movements 
cleared  in  a  few  moments  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  burning  pile.  Then  the  cry  of  "The 
engines ! — the  engines  I  Stand  back !"  was  echoed 
from  man  to  man. 

Down  they  came,  full  gallop ;  crashing  through 
the  wet  gravel,  and  tearing  deep  gashes  in  the 
trim  Italian  flower-borders  with  as  little  com- 
punction as  if  moss-roses  and  mignionette  were 
the  mere  ordinary  paving  of  the  Queen  s  highway. 
With  that  calm  and  resolute  gallantry  which  so 
invariably  distinguishes  them,  the  firemen  advance 
close  under  the  already  wavering  walls.  The  hot 
glass  flies  and  splinters,  as  they  direct  the  fierce 
torrent  through  the  glittering  windows.  But  it  is 
vain.  Red  streams  of  fire  are  bursting  forth  from 
every  aperture,  and  roaring  hoarsely  through  the 
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twisted  chiiiuiey-tops.  The  akining  drops  no  loager 
fall  one  by  one  from  the  glowing  roof,  but  pear 
down,  thick  and  heavy^in  a  torrent  of  molten  IbnmL 
The  load,  hoarse  Yoioe  of  command  is  heard  nboTO 
the  tomult,  and  the  brave  men  retire.  Then,  with  a 
dull,  heavy  boom,  like  that  which  accompanies  the 
explosion  of  some  vast  mine,  a  rolling  mass  of 
dust,  and  fire,  and  smoke  soars  up  far  and  wide 
into  the  midnight  sky,  and  Mortram  EEall  is  of  the 
things  that  were ! 

Singularly  enough,  the  steward's  room,  in  which, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  vault-house  bell 
— ^for  so  the  members  of  the  household  chose  to 
designate  it — ^hung  suspended,  alone  escaped  the 
general  ruin.  The  flames,  partially  arrested  by  the 
falling  in  of  the  remainder  of  the  mansion,  had 
literally  paused  upon  its  very  threshold.  Still 
more  strangely,  the  bell-wire  was  discovered  to 
have  remained  uninjured,  and  to  be  still,  to  all 
appearance,  perfectly  sennceable. 

Those  who  have  lived  long  among  a  rural  popu- 
lation well  know  the  ready  and  almost  infantine 
credence  which  is  aooovded  to  anything  bearing 
the  impress  of  the  supematuraL  The  story  of  old 
Sir  Guy  and  his  vauh-houae  bell,  from  an  almost 
forgotten  jest,  immediately  became  a  theme  of 
serious  discussion,  and  &aally  of  solemn  belief 
aimong  half  the  dd  women  of  the  parish.  Their 
lords,  it  is  true,  affected  to  make  light  of  the 
prophecy,  but  with  very  indifferent  snccess.  In- 
deed, in  a  short  time,  people  began  to  discover 
that  their  personal  reputation  was  so  very  little 
enhanced  by  a  public  exhibition  of  anything  like 
levity  on  the  subject,  that  the  more  cautions  ex- 
pressed their  intention  of  awaiting  the  expiration 
of  the  hundred  years  before  offering  anything 
like  a  definite  opinion  upon  so  mysterious  a 
question. 

My  uncle  Guy,  whose  campaigning  habits  had 
accustomed  him  to  take  misfortunes  easily,  set  about 
restoring  his  habitation  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  The  premises  were  amply  insured;  but 
the  time  and  enormous  expense  which  would  have 
been  requisite  to  revive  the  old  hall  in  anything 
like  its  pristine  splendour  decided  him  upon  substi- 
tnthig  a  snug  vfiila  in  more  modem  style.  The 
steward's  room,  of  course,  he  retained ;  more,  how* 
ever,  I  am  afraid,  as  a  memorial  of  old  times  than 
for  any  feeling  of  pious  respect  to  the  wishes  of  the 
defunct  Sir  Guy. 

The  dark,  andent^  sombre4ooking  apartment 
became  accordingly  the  bug-bear  of  the  entire 
establishment  Few  of  the  female  portion,  indeed, 
cared  to  earn  the  reputation  of  a  heroine  by  ven- 
turing to  cross  its  gloomy  threshold  after  night- 
fall. The  men  disliked  it  more  than  they  might 
openly  avow;  and  how  the  bell  itself  came  to 
escape  open  violence  or  secret  assassination  ia  a 
question  which  my  very  limited  experience  in  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind  is,  I  confess,  nttorly 
incompetent  to  resolve. 

One  evening,  my  unde,  having  diqmed  of  his 
usual  after-dinner  bottle  of  daret  and  waded 
through  the  columns  of  the  evening  paper,  pre- 
paratory to  his  usual  after-dinner  nap,  quietly  rang 
the  bell. 


''Clear  away,  Tom/*  said  the  veteran^  as  tbe  door 
opened  behind  him. 

**  Is  it  me  tliat  you  mane,  your  honour?*  re- 
sponded the  rich,  unmistakeable  brogue  of  Mr. 
Mike  O'Leary,  who  had  entered  my  unele's  ssrvice 
that  morning  under  nnfertuaaie  uid  rather  pacn- 
liar  cireomstances. 

**  Who  the  devil  ? — oh,  to  be  sure— confound  yon 
— yes!"  said  his  master.  '^  Take  away,  and  look 
sharp !" 

The  required  clearance  was  effected,  but  Mr. 
Mike  OXeary  evinced  a  decided  disinclination  to 
leave  the  room. 

"Ifs  not  over-fond  Til  grow  of  the  pantry  be- 
low, your  honour,"  said  he  at  last^  perceiving  that 
the  conversation  must  be  begun  by  him  if  at  alL 

*'  Why  not  ?"  growled  my  uncle.  "  It's  too  good 
for  yon,  you  rascal,  that's  all  I" 

^  Faith,  then,  and  if  my  betters  had  it  it's  pleased 
Td  be,"  rejoined  the  Irishman.  "It's  the  bell 
that'll  be  keeping  the  rest  out  of  me,  it  wilL" 

^Oh,  ohr  diuckled  my  uncle,  perceiving  at 
once  how  the  land  lay.  ^  So  the  maids  have  been 
scaring  you,  master  Mike,  have  they  ?" 

'*  Faith,  your  honour,  it*s  little  that  they'll  be 
giving  me  either  for  gpood  or  for  bad;  bat,  I'd 
make  so  bould  as  to  ax  you — ^if  the  bell  was  to 
ring,  is  it  I  that  would  have  to  answer  it  ?" 

"  Answer  it  ?  of  course,  you  fool ;  and  yon  may 
as  well  look  sharp,  too,  for  the  old  gentleman  left 
word  that  he  wouldn't  be  kept  waiting  on  any  ac- 
count," said  Uncle  Guy.  ''  And  mind,"  continued  he, 
as  the  bntier  was  retreating,  with  a  countenance 
expressive  of  the  most  hopeless  dismay,  "1  shall  be 
ready  for  my  whiskey  and  hot  water  a^  twelve,  to 
a  minute;  and  you'd  better  keep  old  Sir  Guy  ring- 
ing than  me,  my  man,  I  can  tell  you !    There — ^be 

Mr.  O'Leary  accordingly  descended  to  the 
kitchen,  and  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  certain  very 
uncomfortable  misgivings  by  employing  his  varied 
and  extensive  talents  for  the  entotainmoit  of  the 
female  dynasty  there  established.  Unfortunately, 
his  efforts  met  with  anything  but  the  signal  suooess 
they  undoubtedly  merited.  The  cook  upbraided 
ham  as  a  '^  base,  designing  villain."  The  kitchen- 
maid  expressed  her  decided  conviction  that  "  he 
wasn't  a  man  to  do  such  a  thing."  £ven  the  little 
page  in  buttons,  who  was  under  the  e^iecial  pro- 
tection of  the  housemaid,  displayed  barely  suffi- 
cient civiliiy  to  save  him  from  a  practical  experi- 
ence of  the  weight  of  his  conunander's  fist  Under 
so  gloomy  a  combination  of  circumstances,  Mike 
had  no  resource  but  to  effect  a  discomfited  retreat 
to  the  dreaded  pantry,  and  meditate  diveia  in- 
genious devices  for  quietiy  burking  the  belL 

It  will  easily  have  been  gathered,  that  Mike  had 
entered  my  uncle's  service  under  anything  but 
flattering  auspices.  Hie  previous  history  was 
briefly  this.  £ver  since  lus  discharge  from  the 
army — ^for  Mike,  like  his  master,  waaau  old  soldier 
— ^he  had  oontinued  in  the  fiunily  of  a  brother  officer 
of  my  uncle's,  one  Major  Travis  by  name.  There 
his  native  wit  and  inftxhanfltible  fund  of  aneedote^ 
for  Mike  had  both  seen  and  done  good  service  ia 
his  day,  rendered  him  the  idol  of  the  aervant's 
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lialL  UnliicUIy^as  it  aA«rw«ds  toniied  onft^  a  re- 
mnrkably  pretty  sdll-iixiia  maid  foimed  ftat  of 
kxB  maater's  eBtebHshment  That  aa  uncominoiily 
good  nndentaading  Bhonld  have  existed  between 
Sera  satA  our  hero  waa  sot  much  to  be  wondered 
aA^  and  that  his  atteniioDaahoald  speedily  culminate 
in  tiia  fonn  of  a  direct  ]»opo8al  waa  looked  imon 
hy  ewyone  as  a  matter  of  course.  Saeh»  in  nicti 
vam  very  qnieidy  the  caae.  But,  nnfortonately,  in 
ihia  parti^dar  inatanoe,  certain  irm  amaniium 
never  developed  themselyes  in  the  maomer  pae- 
4ictad  by  the  Latin  grammar,  (v  terminated  in  the 
ahape  of  any  approach  to  an  intagrado  amovis, 
8andry  sarcastic  refleetbns  on  tiiepartof  thekdy, 
with  refinranoe  to  the  very  impartiid  flirtatioaa  still 
pernsted  in  by  her  intended,  led  to  an  open  and  ir- 
retrieval^  mptnre ;  and  whh  dismay  and  agony 
the  poor  girl  learned  that,  at  iha  very  time  what 
the  folfifanent  ^  MiiEo's  part  of  the  contract  had 
iMooma  most  indisponable,  he  had  coolly  made  up 
his  miad  to  east  her  off  for  ever*  That  he  was  a 
atranger  to  those  instinctiTe  prxneiples  of  gallantry 
and  honour  which  proverbially  characterise  his 
lidlow-eonntrynien  I  am  very  &r  from  believing; 
Imt  tilie  taunts  of  his  fellow-servants,  and  the  re- 
sumstrBBees  and  finally  iadignaiiii;  reproaches  of 
iiis  mascer,  only  served  to  confirm  him  in  his 
auEfltt  resolntton. 

One  day,  in  answer  to  a  summons  from  the 
ina|ox,  Mike  made  his  last  appearance  in  the  par- 
lour. 

*^'Do  you  intend  to  marry  that  poor  girl  or  not?' 
fioaameneed  the  stem  old  soldier. 

Mike  b^;an  a  nunbling  excuse,  which  was  very 
promptly  cut  short 

*^  Listen,  my  fine  fellow !  There  are  some  acts 
in  aman's  life  which  admit  of  no  sort  of  palliation 
whatever.  This  is  one  of  them.  Out  with  it- 
yes  or  no?" 

^  Then,  Ho^  your  honour." 

The  mmor  quietly  produced  his  purse,  and 
lianded  Miloe  the  amount  of  wages  then  due  to 
liim.  He  then  aa  qnietly  rose ;  he  was  a  man  of 
Iwrenlean  strangdi,  and,  taking  his  late  domestic 
loff  the  collar,  walked  him  kisarely  across  the 
iuilL  ^Now,  you  infernal  rascal  P  said  he,  aa^ 
they  reached  the  front  door,  **  you  shall  never  say 
that  you  weren't  kicked  out  of  my  house ;"  and,  to 
do  the  worthy  soldier  justice,  the  individual  alluded 
to  has  neve^:  to  my  knovde<%e  made  any  assertion 
of  the  kind.  My  uncle,  about  that  time,  haj^ned 
to  have  just  parted  with  an  old  and  valued  ser- 
vant, and  after  some  hesitation,  and  a  correspond- 
«nee  with  the  bm^,  consented  to  receive  Mike 
until  a  substitute  could  be  provided ;  Peninsular 
reminiaeMLcea  and  his  present  embarrassment, 
perhaps,  indudnghim  to  evince  a  degree  of  leniency 
for  vrfaich  I  sho^d  never  have  ^ven  him  credit 
But  let  us  retom  to  our  narrative. 

For  some  time  Mike  sat  in  a  very  nervous  and 
fidgetty  state;  listenmg  alternately  to  the  tiddng 
4>f  the  gveat  dock,  and  to  the  merry  voices-  aromra 
the  kiteken-heasth,  at  which  the  rumour  of  his 
lite  miseendnot  had  procured  him  so  very  unpf  o- 
misiiq^  m  receptien.     By  and  by,  however,  the 


$11  to  itself;  sad  really  worked  Mike  up  to  aooli 
a  state  0^  desperation,  tiiat  he  would  infidlibly  have 
got  up  for  tiie  purpose  of  tying  a  hard  double 
knot  in  tdie  p^idulum,  if  it  hachi't  been  so  unplea* 
sandy  near  the  belt  Perhaps^  after  all,  his  con- 
science now  and  th^i  did  give  him  some  slight 
twinges;  but  an  Irishman's  conscience  is  so  ex* 
tremely  ductile  and  pliable  an  afiair,  and  his  meana 
of  a|q>ea8ing  it  when  troublesome  so  extremely 
numerous  and  handy,  that  I  don't  wish  to  commit 
myself  upon  the  subject  At  last  it  occurred  ta 
him  that,  by  way  of  something  to  d|p,  he  might  aa 
well  get  the  tray  in  readiness  for  his  ^cpected 
sommons  to  the  dining-room.  Having  acoom* 
plished  this  to  his  satis^Action,  he  again  resmned 
his  chair,  and  felt  still  more  nervous  and  irritable 
than  before. 

Now,  aa  I  am  simply  recording  £ftcts,  and  don't 
lay  chum  to  the  very  slightest  degree  of  supema* 
tnidi  insight  into  ^e  recesses  of  Mr.  O'Leary's 
mind,  I  shall  content  myself  with  8a3ring  that, 
,  after  a  long  and  ddiberate  examination  of  the* 
shining  black  wluskey-bottle  in  every  imi»ginable 
point  of  view,  he  as  deliberately  proceeded  to  ex- 
tract the  cork.  He  then,  with  equal  solemnity, 
filled  and  disposed  of  a  brimming  tumbler  of  its 
contents,  accompanying  the  latter  exploit  with 
every  display  of  outward  and  inward  satisfaction. 
In  fiict,  so  entirely  did  he  approve  of  the  cellar* 
arrangements  of  his  gallant  master,  that  he  re- 
peated the  performance  until  the  ''balance*'  left 
in  the  bottle  was  reduced  to  a  very  insignificant 
figure  indeed.  Meanwhile,  his  own  individual 
sensations  with  reference  to  a  variety  of  suljecta 
underwent  a  very  considerable  and  satisfactory 
revohiti<m.  The  terrors  of  his  new  apartment, 
terrible  as  well  from  its  gloomy  dissimilMdtv  froni 
every  other  room  in  the  house,  as  from  thedaurch- 
yard  legend  with  which  it  was  so  intimately  con- 
nected, lost  much  of  their  former  force.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  throw  himself  jauntily  back  in 
his  arm-chair,  and,  after  deliberately  applying  his 
right  forefinger  to  the  most  prominent  portion  of 
his  physiognomy,  boldly  to  wink  at  the  bell! 
^his  piece  of  sacrilege,  however,  was  not  destined 
ytopass  unpunished.  Jesting  with  edged  tools  is, 
according  to  the  venerable  dictum  of  some  ante- 
diluvian sage,  very  shallow  policy  indeed.  This 
thoughtless  piece  of  batSnage  had  hardly  escaped 
poor  Mike,  when — the  bell  rang  I 

There  could  be  no  mistake  about  it ;  for  a  more 
sharp  and  decided  peal  never  emanated  from 
mortal  dapper.  Moreover,  as  if  to  dissipate  any 
idea  which  he  might  entertain  that  his  senses 
were  merdy  '*  poking  tilteir  fun  "  at  him,  a  breath- 
less and  apoplectic  old  spider  took  the  opportunity 
of  efiecting  a  precipitate  descent  to  terra  Jirma, 
vrith  the  rapidity  of  an  dderly  gentleman  making 
his  first  expedition  down  a  fire-escape.  To  say 
that  Mike  started  would  be  simply  to  record 
a  fact  which,  even  in  the  eyes  of  a  spedal  pleader, 
would  probably  amount  to  "surplusage." 

But  tile  transition  from  the  most  paralydng  state 
of  (what  Mike  would  have  termed)  funk  to  the 
most  reckless  acme  of  desperation  is  shorter  than 


mricea  me/A  to  bed,  and  the  dock  had  the  gaaoe  many  people  suppose.     A  liberal  application  of 
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whiakey-toddy,  moreover,  is  known  to  exert  a 
very  perceptible  influence  over  the  more  animal 
portion  of  our  nature;  and,  in  short,  snatching 
down  the  vault  key  from  die  iron  hook  upon 
which  it  had  hung  rusting  for  many  a  long  year, 
Mike  swore  that  his  master's  command  should  be 
obeyed,  and  that^  come  what  might,  ho  would 
answer  the  beU  I 

It  was  a  wild  autumn  ni^ht ;  and,  as  he  merged 
from  the  back  door,  the  flyme  glimpses  of  moon- 
light^ and  the  rapid  whirl  of  ue  dry  rustling  leaves 
that  hurried  across  his  path,  proved  sad  coolers  to 
this  heroic  determination.  Btill  the  whiskey  had 
the  best  of  it;  and  striding  manfully  across  the 
churchyard,  which  immediately  adjoined  the  flower- 
garden,  he  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  vault  which 
covered  the  mortal  relics  of  old  Sir  Guy. 

For  a  moment^  the  utter  silence  of  the  spot  half 
induced  him  to  believe  that  the  whole  afiair  was 
some  hoax  of  his  fellow-servants,  got  up,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  strength  of  his  nerves, 
or  as  a  continuation  of  the  same  bullying  system 
to  which  he  had  so  recently  been  subjected.  But 
a  very  spirited  volley  of  double  knocks  directed 
against  the  interior  of  the  vault  door,  and  a  faint 
blue  glimmer  proceeding  from  the  keyhole,  speedily 
undeceived  him.  Having,  with  some  difficulty, 
disposed  of  the  rusty  padlock  which  fieustened  the 
iron  gate  leading  to  the  entrance,  he  descended 
the  grass-grown  steps ;  and,  with  a  very  ill-sup- 
ported attempt  at  something  intended  for  gentle- 
manly nonchalance,  unlocked  the  creaking  and 
weather-beaten  door. 

Tiie  most  resolute  of  body-snatchers,  the  most 
uncompromising  votary  of  Uie  "  Chamber  of  Hor- 
rors," might  have  been  excused  for  turning  taU 
without  farther  ceremony,  if  suddenly  confronted 
with  the  interior  of  that  ghostly  vault  The  pale, 
mouldy  light,  which  appeared  to  stagnate  in  its 
damp  recess,  feebly  irradiated  the  form  of  an 
elderly  skeleton,  who  was  sitting  bolt  upright  in 
his  lead  cofiin,  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  mere 
every-day  gentleman  luxuriating  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  conmion  domestic  hip-bath.  So  far  from 
appearing  in  the  slightest  degree  depressed  at  his 
position,  to  which,  by  the  way,  judging  from  ap- 
pearances, he  must  have  become  pretty  well  accus- 
tomed, he  at  once  opened  the  conversation  in  a  free 
and  easy  style  which  Mike  was  a  great  deal  too 
much  staggered  to  appreciate. 

"  You're  the  butler,  eh  r 

"  Worse  luck  to  me,  I  am  T'  said  Mike,  whose 
courage  continued  to  evaporate  in  the  most  unsa- 
tisfactory manner  possible. 

"Somewhere  in  '51,  isn't  it?"  continued  the 
skeleton.     «  Hollo  I  what's  that  ?— a  botUe  ?" 

Mike  handed  the  remains  of  the  whiskey  to  the 
old  gentleman,  who  disposed  of  the  same  in  a 
manner  which  inspired  our  hero  with  equal  wonder 
and  admiration.  He  then  rapped  the  butt  end  of 
the  empty  bottle  smartly  upon  the  lid  of  a  neigh- 
hoiuring  coffin. 

"  Aye,  aye !"  said  its  inmate,  in  a  sleepy  and 
hollow  tone  of  voice. 

"  Come,  Ned,  show  a  leg  I  Here's  a  pint  of  whis- 
key for  you,  old  boy  !" 


f  Keep  quiet,  Guy,  can't  you?  YouVe  always 
up  to  some  nonsense,*'  growled  the  inhabitant,  ap- 
parently far  from  pleased  at  having  his  slambera 
thus  irregularly  broken  in  upon. 

The  elderly  skeleton  vnnked  knowingly  at  Mike, 
as  much  as  to  say,  what  a  sly  dog  it  waa  not  .to 
turn  out  for  such  a  very  palpable  selL  ELe  then  more 
seriously  proceeded,  **  Tm  going  above  ground  for 
an  hour  or  so,  my  man.  Jump  in  here,  will  you  T 
pointing  to  the  coffin  which  he  had  just  vacated, 
"  and  if  anybody  happens  to  aak,  *  Who  lies  there  ? 
oblige  me  by  answering,  '  Only  the  dead  1*  Thank 
you.    You're  a  brick  T' 

Mike's  nerves  were  by  no  means  in  a  state  to 
enable  him  to  ofiPer  anything  like  a  sucoeasfnl  op- 
position to  this  very  unreasonable  demand  upon 
his  good  nature.  The  dilapidated  old  gentleman 
handed  him  in,  shut  down  the  lid  with  a  bang,  and 
instantly  quitted  the  vault,  the  door  of  whidi  he 
carefully  locked,  depositing  the  key  somewhere  oi 
other  among  his  ribs,  in  order  that  there  nnght  be 
no  possible  mistake  as  to  his  re-admiasion  when- 
ever he  should  happen  to  require  it. 

Now,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  at  least, 
there  exists  a  race  of  subterraneous  individuals  of 
uncouth  appearance  and  disreputable  character,  the 
legendary  lore  of  Western  Germany  is  AiJ^y  *^* 
ficient  to  convince  the  most  incredulous.  Whether 
they  extend  their  operations  to  this  country  ia  a 
question  as  yet  quite  undetermined,  although,  in 
the  sister  island,  the  authorities  are,  I  believe, 
strongly  in  favour  of  such  a  supposition.  I  merely 
allude  to  the  fact,  in  order  that  mv  readers  may 
draw  their  own  conclusions  with  reference  to  any- 
thing that  may  appear  remarkable  in  the  sequel  of 
this  narrative. 

Mike's  first  agony  of  horror  at  finding  himsdf 
thus  suddenly  substituted  for  the  deceased  Sir 
Guy  had  hardly  expended  itself  when,  a  sudden 
sensation  of  utter  drowsiness  overpowered  him. 
Escape  was  out  of  the  question;  and  the  horrible 
resignation  which  this  conviction  superinduced, 
joined  with  the  effect  of  his  recent  potations,  soon 
terminated  in  a  lethargy  which  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  repel.  He  had  not  lain  long,  however, 
before  a  gang  of  diminutive,  smutty-looking  indi- 
viduals, carrying  spades  and  horn  lanterns,  entered 
the  vault,  probably  through  some  concealed  trap- 
door, and,  with  a  sharp  rap  upon  Mike*s  coffin-lid, 
demanded,  in  a  shrill,  grating  tone,  "Who  lay 
there  ?" 

"  Arrah,  bad  luck  to  ye  I"  shouted  Mike,  totally 
oblivious  of  everything  but  his  extreme  disgust  at 
finding  himself  so  unceremoniously  awakened* 
"  Who  would  it  he  but  myself,  and  divil  a  less?" 

"I  don't  think  that'll  quite  do,  my  man  I"  re- 
sponded his  interrogator,lookingabouthim  with  the 
confident  and  self-satisfied  air  of  a  practised  pdiee- 
officer.  "  Bear  a  hand  here,  my  lads,  with  a  will  t 
Up  she  goes !"  To  Mike's  unspeakable  discom- 
fiture, the  coffin  was  in  an  instant  hoisted  upon  the 
shoulders  of  half-a-dozen  a*yetic  little  fellows^ 
who  set  off  with  it,  at  a  sharp  trot,  through  a  dark,. 
winding  passage,  which  led — it  was  uncommonly 
difficult  to  guess  where.  By  dint  of  desperate 
exertions,  he  contrived  to  burst  open  the  lid ;  bpt 
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the  rap  on  the  bead  which  he  received  in  attempt- 
ing to  gain  some  slight  notion  of  his  locality  was 
quite  safficient  to  suggest  the  prudence  of  lying 
BtilL  After  what  appeared  to  him  an  interminable 
length  of  time,  during  which  it  was  quite  evident 
that  he  was  traversing  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in 
every  conceivable  direction,  his  bearers  pulled  up 
shorty  and  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  ex- 
planation or  civility,  pitched  him  out  head-fore- 
most 

The  loccde  to  which  he  had  been  thus  uncere- 
moniously introduced  turned  out  to  be  a  large  and 
apparently  interminable  cavern,  lighted  by  an  im- 
mense coal-fire  which  burned  fitfully  in  the  centre. 
The  hoarse  roar  of  distant  furnaces,  and  the  sullen 
fall  of  invisible  cascades,  reverberated  along  its 
black,  damp  walls ;  but  the  heavy  and  impenetrable 
gloom  which  surrounded  it  on  all  sides  effectually 
prevented  anything  like  a  more  detailed  investi- 
gation. 

Immediately  in  front  of  our  hero,  upon  a  rustic 
throne,  which  bore  an  uncommonly  close  resem- 
blance to  a  lump  of  the  best  Wall's  End,  reposed 
an  individual  whose  appearance  plainly  indicated 
Bome  sort  of  superiority  over  his  equally  unpre- 
possessing companions.  In  point  of  stature,  indeed, 
he  didn't  much  exceed  their  general  average,  being, 
according  to  Mike's  calculation,  somewhere  about 
thirteen  hands,  or,  if  anything,  a  trifle  under.  His 
costume,  like  that  of  his  subjects,  appeared  to  be 
composed  of  a  tight-fitting  suit  of  dark  mouse- 
colour;  for  which  the  owner  was  evidently  more 
indebted  to  Nature  herself  than  to  any  adventitious 
assistance  on  the  part  of  his  tailor.  His  eyes 
were  uncommonly  bright  and  restless,  and  the 
ordinary  expression  of  his  countenance  something 
between  that  of  a  conjuror  and  a  dried  monkey. 
The  very  short  allowance  of  hair  which  ornamented 
his  head  bore  a  marvellous  resemblance  to  a  round 
scrubbing-brush,  while  his  hands  and  feet  appeared 
to  have  been  the  result  of  a  ''  swop "  wiUi  some 
peculiarly  ill-conditioned  ourang-outang.  In  shorty 
he  was  precisely  the  sort  of  person  on  whom,  for 
the  sake  of  experiment,  one  would  like  to  try  the 
effect  of  Messrs.  Rowland  and  Son's  far-famed 
Kalydor  and  Macassar,  and  to  discover  whether 
his  present  state  of  supernatural  ugliness  arose 
from  ignorance  of  their  inestimable  virtues, 
or  from  having  been  persuaded  to  purchase  an 
imitation. 

Having  narrowly  scrutinised  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  our  hero,  he  turned  to  the  foremost  of 
his  captors,  and  ejaculated  the  simple  monosyllable 
«  WeU ! " 

''  Trespass  I "  was  the  equally  succinct  reply. 

The  wrinkled  old  chieftain  quietly  removed  from 
his  lips  the  short  black  pipe  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  smoking,  and  commenced  a  brief  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  his  larder. 

The  desultory  conversation  which  ensued  was 
quite  inaudible,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
inasmuch  as  it  would  have  unquestionably  afforded 
a  very  entertaining  and  instructive  insight  into  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  world  below. 

''Feel  if  he's  fist,"  resumed  the  chief. 

To  Mike's  unspeakable  dismiEiy,the  proposed  in* 


vestigation  wajs  conducted  with  the  blunt  end  of  ^ 
pitchfork  and  reported  satisfactory. 

**  Grill  for  supper — lots  of  pepper  !'*  said  the 
great  man,  and  leisurely  replaced  his  pipe. 

In  a  state  of  agony  which  it  would  be  vain  to 
describe,  Mike  eagerly  commenced  what  was  in- 
tended as  an  apology  for  his  late  intrusion. 

**  Why,  you  see,  Mike,"  gravely  replied  the 
gentleman  adressed,  ''in  the  first  place,  you  had  no 
business  where  you  were;  and  in  the  next  place 
Mike,  you've  behaved  ill,  very  ill,  to  that  poor 
girl." 

"  Is  it  Nora  your  honour  means  ?"  interrupted 
Mike,  blubbering. 

"Exactly  so,"  rejoined  the  mouse-coloured  in- 
dividual. *'It'8  on  tliat  very  account  that  I  feel 
myself  compelled  to  do  violence  to  my  own  private 
feelings,  which,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  arc  very  far 
opposed  to  anything  like  harshness,  and,  in  shorty 
to  make  a  grill  of  you." 

This  was  utterly  incomprehensible  to  our  un- 
lucky friend,  who,  in  the  first  place,  couldn't  con- 
ceive how  the  unfortunate  love-transaction  between 
himself  and  Nora  could  have  become  a  topic  of 
general  conversation  among  the  world  below,  and^ 
in  the  second,  didn't  by  any  means  appreciate  the 
disinterested  piece  of  self-sacrifice  apparently  con- 
templated by  his  new  acquaintance.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  inquire,  with  the  greatest  possible 
show  of  deference,  what  possible  right  the  latter 
possessed  to  meddle  or  make  in  his  own  private 
affairs. 

"None  at  all,  not  the  slightest,  in  ordinary 
cases,"  frankly  replied  the  demon,  or  whoever  he 
was.  "  We've  our  own  business  to  mind,  arid  don't 
trouble  our  heads  about  the  affairs  of  our  betters. 
Only  you  see,  being  in  our  custody  at  the  present 
moment,  we  intend  to  take  the  liberty  of  setting 
all  your  worldly  affaire  straight  before  we  get  rid 
of  you.  Perhaps,  however,  you  intend  to  marry 
the  giri,  after  all  ?" 

Mike  hesitated. 

"  Off  with  him !"  shouted  the  demon,  with  a 
look  of  intense  disgust.  "Take  him  away,  do,, 
somebody !" 

Mike  instantly  felt  himself  clutched  by  the  neck ; 
and,  hopeless  of  all  human  aid,  loudly  vociferated, 
"  I  will !  I  will,  your  honour  I" 

"You  will  what?"  replied  a  gruff  voice,  which 
appeared  to  be  not  altogether  unlmown  to  him. 

"  I  will  marry  Miss  Nora,  if  your  honour  won't 
grill  me  this  once,"  roared  Mike,  bursting  into  a 
regular  flood  of  tears. 

"Grill  you?  God  forbid!"  said  my  uncle, 
**  though  you  deserve  it,  you  rascal !  Why  the 
devil  didn't  you  ansivcr  the  heU,  without  keeping 
me  ringing  for  the  lost  haif-hour?  Gad,  he's 
finished  the  whiskejr,  anyhow  I"  continued  the  old 
soldier,  inflicting  an  extra  shake  upon  the  body  of 
his  bewildered  domestic. 

"  m  marry  Miss  Nora,  I  will !"  persisted  poor 
Mike. 

"  Then  I  forgive  you  tlie  whiskey,"  said  Uncle 
Guy;  "but,  hang  it,  we'll  have  no  shirking  this 
time  1" 

Before  Mike  had  well  recovered  his  senses,  or 
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was  in  any  condition  rationallj  to  repadiate  the !  markabk  niglit,  was  effiwied  fromhaBhortor-BtniA 
re-engagement  into  which  he  had  00  unwittingly  imagination,  Mike  and  Nom  were  man  and  wife;, 
altered,  my  uncle  had  deepatdied  a  tmety  messen-       So  the  whimsical  superstition  of  old  Sir  €hiy  did 
ger  for  a  licence ;  and,  long  before  a  hideous  im-  good  in  its  day. 
pression  of  the  supernatural,  the  e£fect  of  that  re-  IBtttffXktitSt  tit  |R(Cf ! 


AN    ESSAY    ON    EARLY    RISING- 


The  gowans  maun  glint  on  yon  burn  bank 
Or  I  rise  in  the  morning  eariy. 

Posts  have  sung  laudatory  verses,  in  all  kinds  of 
jneasures  and  rhyme,  in  praise  of  early  rising.  It 
is  very  much  to  be  questioned  whether  or  not  one 
out  of  a  hundred  of  that  smooth-tongued  tribe  ever 
gets  out  of  bed  before  noon  without  some  stem 
necessity  or  very  special  reason,  such  as  a  moon- 
light flitting  to  evade  a  rent-day,  dodge  a  despe- 
rate dun,  or  escape  the  fangs  of  a  determined 
bailiff.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  them  may  have  seen  a  sunrise ;  but 
as  ''shooting  the  moon"  is  a  sport  that  but  ill 
assorts  with  poetic  fancies,  and  duns  not  particu- 
larly calculated  to  encourage  a  feeling  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  or  a  long-legged  bumbailiff  on 
a  poet's  trail  likely  to  inspire  his  muse  with  much 
eentiment,  it  matters  but  little  what  they  have  said 
or  sung  on  the  matter.  The  reader  may  take  the 
word  of  a  plain  man  of  prose,  that  all  their  milky 
■sentimental  twaddle  anent  this  subject  is  only  the 
unmeaning  rattle  of  the  tinkling  cymbals  of  their 
jingling  trade.  Poets  be  hanged!  Who  would 
whip  a  cat  on  the  veracity  of  the  best  of  them  ? 
Arrant  impostors,  all  of  them^  counting  their  lame 
feet  upon  their  lazy  fingers,  for  ever  attempting 
to  describe  what  they  never  felt,  raving  about 
beauties  they  have  never  seen,  and  simulating 
passions  they  have  never  known.  Out  upon  the 
whole  race  of  them  I  Their  species  is  "Legion," 
•and  their  genus  "  Humbug  I"  But  justice  calls 
on  us  to  record  one  bright  exception  to  this  un- 
iiallowed  crew.  Never  sang  he  better,  poor  Tom 
Hood !  than  when  the  burden  of  his  strain  attested 
diis  mighty  truth  : — 

The  man  who's  fond  precociously  of  stimng 
Must  be  a  spoon. 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 

Make  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise 

is  undoubtedly  tlLC  most  abominable  couplet  in  the 
English  language.  The  head  that  invented  such 
insufferable  stuff  must  have  been  constructed  upon 
the  principle  of  Babbage's  calculating-machine, 
■and,  like  it,  utterly  destitute  of  humanity  and  good 
taste.  The  very  words  make  one  cold  to  repeat 
ihem, 

—-dread  things 
Men  shudder  when  they're  named ! 

They  might  have  been  written  by  old  Elwea  the 
miser.    I  am  not  certain,  but  I  have  a  lurkingsus- 

ficion  they  are  the  production  of  Dr.  Watts.  Were 
fully  convinced  that  he  perpetrated  the  depraved 
-doggrel,  I  would  bum  his  logic  and  light  my  pipe 
mth  his  hymns*    '*  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise" 


has  a  shivering,  resdess,  discontented,  fidgetty 
sound  with  it,  which  may  please  certain  odd- 
blooded  utilitarians,  who  fancy  life  and  the  busi- 
ness of  life  to  consist  of  scraping,  scheming,  and 
continuous  working  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  life  down  to  the  very  glooming  of  existence. 
Had  such  folks  their  own  way,  they  would  esta- 
blish the  curfew,  and  compel  us  all  to  go  to  bed 
by  Act  of  Parliament  at  sunset  And  as  early 
rising  involves  soon  going  to  bed,  we  might  then 
bid  farewell  to  winter  evenings,  bright  fires, 
oyster-suppers,  old  tales,  puzzles,  charades,  and 
mysterious  riddles.  No  gas  or  nudnight  oil,  no 
reading — the  Dark  Ages  would  be  back  upon  the 
country  like  the  mists  upon  the  land  of  Eg3rpt. 
No  moonlight  walks  with  gentle  companions,  no 
soft  tales  of  love  and  tenderness  whispered  into  the 
ear  of  beauty  by  the  lips  of  love,  tales  which  can 
be  properly  told  "  by  moonlight  alone."  All  would 
be  peering,  impudent,  open-eyed  daylight  No 
delicate  question  could  be  modestly  popped,  no 
bashful  secret  revealed.  Confound  all  such  philo- 
sophy, and  perish  all  such  philosophers  f  Morning 
is  the  time,  and  the  bed  is  the  place  for  pure, 
horizontal  enjoyment  Then  "sleep  covers  one 
all  over  like  a  blanket,"  as  Bancho  wisely  remarks. 
During  the  night  you  have  fitted  yourself  into  the 
sheets  as  neatly  as  if  you  were  a  bust,  and  the  bed- 
clothes a  plaster-of-paris  cast  They  are  lovingly 
wrapped  round  you,  hugging  you  kindly  in  their 
soft  embraces,  coaxing  you  to  be  still  and  enjoy 
yourself  a  little  longer.  It  is  worth  your  while 
to  have  yourself  awakened  early,  in  order  to  haive 
the  extatic  pleasure  of  knowing  you  are  at  liberty 
to  go  to  sleep  again.  How  you  would  chuckle 
with  delight  at  the  reprieve,  and  turn  over  and 
resume  your  dreams ! 

If  heayen  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasore  space 
One  cordial  in  tlua  melancholy  vale, 

it  is  at  such  a  time.  Talk  of  a  Turkish  hesven  I 
why,  a  good,  substantial,  old-&ahioned  four-poster, 
goose  feathers,  Coleraine  linen,  and  Yorkshire 
blankets  against  a  tiiousand  opimn  paiadiaea  any 
time !  Let  Nature  satisfy  herself  and  she  will 
repay  you  with  gratitude  and  inward  sadsfiMtiony 
after  having  received  full  payment  of  twenty  diit- 
lings  in  the  pound,  instead  of  a  miserable  dividend 
of  twenty  pence.  You  get  up  with  the  principles 
of  a  Christian  and  the  feelings  of  a  Samaritan, 
strong  as  a  giant  refiresbed  with  wine.  Hie  son 
has  bisen  long  up,  and  wanned  the  air  and  the 
earth,  and  made  everything  comfortable  and  ready 
for  inspection.  He  has  opened  the  doors  o£  day, 
drawn  up  the  cnrtain,  and  deaied   the    atage. 


AUr  I88AT  ON  KAKUT  BIlUfG. 


Natnre  lam  by  this  time  rubbed  her  eyes*  imd  is 
perfectly  wide  awake,  and  stands  your  gaze  without 
winking.  She  does  not  look  so  shy,  demure,  or 
cobwebbed-countenanoed  as  she  did  at  ^y-break. 
Morning  does  not  like  to  be  stared  at  in  dishabille. 
The  protty  flowers  love  not  to  be  canght  moving, 
with  theor  newiy-wadbed  and  undried  facee.  Let 
Morning  drynp  her  tearsiand  pot  herself  to  rights 
before  you  intrude  upon  her. 

I  never  knew  a  man  who  was  an  inveterate 
•early  riser  in  my  life  whom  I  could   properly 
respect     Some  may  think  this  a  prejudice ;  with 
me  it  is  an  innate  sentiment,  conflrmed  by  expe- 
rience.     An  early  riser  can  never  look  a  man 
straight  in  the  face.    There  is  a  skulking,  side- 
long, lurking,   mysterious,   sneaking,  forbidding 
^something  about  him,    I  verily  believe  that  all 
such  have  dark  thoughts  to  cogitate  that  won't  bear 
the  light  of  day,  or  other  motives  equally  discre- 
ditable, that  compel  them  to  get  up.    They  may 
pretend  that  it  is  to  watch  the  sun  rise,  to  enjoy 
the  early  breath  of  mom,  or  to  gather  health  and 
strength,  or  some  such  trumpery  evasion,  but  it  is 
all  pretence.    The  probability  is,  that  they  get  up 
to  see  if  they  cannot  find  something  lost  by  some 
unfortanate  belated  passenger.    Not  unlikely  they 
have  bad  consciences,  and  are  troubled  and  cannot 
rest  in  bed,  and  are  forced  to  wander  about  like 
Noah's  dove,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.     It 
may  be  tiiat  they  are  only  wishing,  hypocritically 
wishing,  to   establish  their  names  for  industry, 
knowing  that  there  is  a  popular  prejudice  running 
in  favour   of,  and  connecting  early  rising  with, 
activity  and  perseverance.    Sometimes  the  early 
man  is  a  gormandiser,  a  belly-worshipper,  a  lover 
of  ht  things,  and  rises  betimes  that  he  may  the 
better  glorify  his  peptic  organ — ^the  worship  of  his 
god.    He  wiU,  in  the  hoe  of  nature,  make  his  gas- 
tronomic machinery  run  over-time,  and  do  double 
work.    If  Nature  will  not  give  him  an  appetite  he 
will  walk  miles  for  it,  and  tiius  rob  himself  of  the 


pleasures  of  bed  for  the  sensual  gmtUcation  of  % 
double  quaiDtity  of  caSee,  ham,  and  eggs.  Thank 
my  stars, 

My  stomack  is  not  ruled  by  other  men's. 
And,  gmmbUDg  for  a  reasoo*  qnaintlj  beg«^ 
Wlienfore  I  ihonld  m»  before  the  hens 

Hare  laid  their  eggs  ? 

Artizans  and  field-Iabourws  are  early  risers 
through  necessity,  not  through  choice.  Upon  such 
the  primeval  curse  has  heavily  fiiUen ;  and  their 
great  consolation  is,  that  on  the  coming  Sunday 
they  can  enjoy,  as  the '  Scotch  phrase  has  it,  **  a 
lang  lye  and  a  tea  breakfast"  A^  any  of  them  if 
they  have  any  pleasure  in  getting  up  soon,  and  you 
will  receive  an  answer — ^an  answer  in  keeping  with 
the  absurdity  of  the  question  asked.  "  Oh,  but  the 
early  bird  catches  the  worm ;"  aye,  and  "  serve  the 
worm  right  for  being  up  so  soon  I"  as  a  juvenile 
genius  remarked  to  his  fadier.  Ask  John  Smith, 
the  vegetarian,  respecting  the  morals  of  a  bird 
guilty  of  such  crime,  and  you  will  find  that  it, 
like  other  early  risers,  is  no  better  than  it  ought 
to  be.- 

The  philosophy  of  early  rising  is  a  wormy  phi- 
losophy. Truth  will  out  t  Get  up  early  and  catdi 
worms!  This  is  the  quintessence  of  the  whole 
philosophy  of  early  rising;  get  up,  catch  some- 
thing, catch  everything,,  but,  with  all  your  catch- 
ing, be  sure  you  catch  worms.  The  idea  is  worthy 
of  Daniel  Dancer.  Get  up  before  your  neighbours, 
run  with  your  nose  to  the  ground,  and,  if  any 
worms  be  stirring,  nibble  them.  So  it  is ;  early 
risers  are  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  low  and  gro- 
velling are  their  pursuits.  They  dare  not  meet 
other  men  on  equal  terms,  but  must  have  an  ad- 
vantage. Under  the  vapour  and  clouds  of  night 
they  endeavour  to  steal  a  march  on  their  happy, 
comfortable  neighbours.  Early  risers  are  social 
spies,  and  perfect  nuisances.  All  such  incarnate 
break-of-day  ghosts  ought  to  be  laid  by  tiie  magic 
of  a  horsewhip,  or  the  conjuration  of  a  cudgeL 
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Iv  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  the  works 
which  still  continue  to  issue  from  the  press  on  the 
subject  of  the  Hungarian  war,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  the  deep  interest  inspired  by  that  great 
struggle  has  by  no  means  died  away.  The  truth 
is,  that  upon  many  material  points  we  are  still  very 
imperfectly  informed.  The  characters  and  the 
motives  of  some  of  the  principal  actors  in  the 
stirring  drama  are  still  invc^ved  in  obscurity.  So 
niany  angry  passions  have  been  mixed  up  in  the 
discussion,  the  charges  and  recriminations  upon 
both  sides  have  been  of  so  grave  a  nature,  that  it 
is  perhaps  impossible  as  yet  to  form  a  perfectly 
accurate  notion  of  the  true  causes  of  the  war.  Ajid 
if  we  are  imperfectly  informed  as  to  its  origin,  we 
are  yet  more  in  the  dark  as  to  its  results.    The 


attempt  of  the  present  rulers  of  Austria  to  amal* 
gamate  the  Mi^ar  races  with  the  Germanic 
population  of  the  empire  is  an  experiment  equally 
hazardous  in  its  operation  and  uncertain  in  its 
consequences ;  and  yet,  after  it  had  entered  upon 
its  reactionary  and  ruthless  course  of  policy,  the 
House  of  Biipsburg  had  probably  no  alternative. 
Another  question  of  still  greater  interest  to  Europe 
cannot  fail  to  occur  to  the  most  cursory  observer 
of  the  recent  events  upon  the  Danube.  Hungary, 
as  ail  the  world  knows,  was  preserved  to  her  pre- 
sent masters  solely  through  Kussian  intervention. 
She  had  grappled  single-handed  with  her  giant 
oppressor,  and  had  triumphed  in  the  struggle.  The 
power  of  Austria  on  the  Lower  Danube  was  liter- 
ally annihilated  before  the  Muscovite  armies  made 
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tlieir  appearance.  In  the  spring  of  1649  Bern  was 
BoIe  master  of  Transylvania,  and  Qeorgey  of  Han« 
gary.  It  was  the  Russian  invasion  which  changed 
80  swiftly  the  aspect  of  affiiirs,  and  which  won  for 
the  Czar  a  firmer  footing  in  Central  Europe  than 
any  one  of  Ms  amhitious  predecessors  conld  hoast. 
That  she  has  not  abandoned  the  vantage-ground 
thus  gained  was  very  clearly  shown  in  Uie  active 
part  which  she  played  during  the  serious  differ- 
ences that  occurred  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
in  the  course  of  last  winter,  and  still  more  recently 
at  the  Dresden  conferences.  Austria  being  in- 
debted for  her  preservation  to  her  northern  ally, 
has  evinced  her  gratitude  by  the  most  obsequious 
adoption  of  the  Muscovite  policy  throughout  every 
portion  of  her  vast  dominions.  A  unity  and  a 
vigour  has  thus  been  conununicated  to  the  despotic 
principle  which  it  never  before  possessed,  and 
which,  indeed,  at  the  present  time  threatens  the 
very  existence  of  continental  freedom. 

The  author  of  the  "Goth  and  the  Hun"  has 
undertaken  to  enlighten  us  upon  some  of  these 
grave  topics.  He  left  England  for  the  shores  of 
the  Danube  immediately  after  the  news  of  Georgey's 
surrender  had  reached  this  country,  and  Comorn 
still  held  out  when  he  arrived  in  Hungary.  He 
is  an  old  traveller  and  a  practised  writer,  as  most 
of  our  readers  are  probably  aware.  He  was  abun- 
dantly provided  with  good  introductions,  and 
appears  to  have  had  his  time  entirely  at  his  own 
disposal.  With  such  advantages,  wo  might  have 
fairly  expected  from  him  a  valuable  and  interest- 
ing work.    We  have  been  entirely  disappointed. 

We  do  not  complain  of  the  strong  Austrian 
predilections  of  Mr.  Paton.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  glad  that  a  book  has  been  written  by  an 
Englishman  on  this  side  of  the  question,  thiU;  we 
may  hear  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  Austrian 
probity  and  humanitv.  It  is  in  matter  that  the 
work  is  deficient.  We  have  too  many  opinions 
and  too  few  facts.  It  presents,  therefore,  a  com- 
plete contrast  to  all  the  former  works  which  have 
appeared  upon  this  subject  It  is  neither  a  nar- 
rative of  the  war,  nor,  properly  speaking,  a  book 
of  travels ;  but  a  series  of  desultory  dissertations 
on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Hungary,  in 
which  the  author  endeavours  elaborately  to  incul- 
cate his  own  peculiar  views  in  politics  and  history 
t^ithout  the  smallest  consideration  for  the  sym- 
pathies or  the  patience  of  his  readers.  Tet  so 
very  difficult  is  it  for  us  to 

See  ourselves  m  others  see  ns, 

that  he  actually  cliargcs  Mr.  Laing,  the  intelligent 
traveller,  whose  latest  work  we  recently  reviewed, 
with  the  very  fault  which  is  so  conspicuous  in 
himself. 

The  only  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Hun- 
garian affairs  contributed  by  Mr.  Paton  relates  to 
Bem*s  celebrated  campaign  in  Transylvania,  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  and  know  so  little. 
Our  author  spent  several  months  in  that  interesting 
country,  and  the  following  particulars  regarding 
Bern's  private  character  and  habits  he  picked  up 
at  Schassburg. 

"  He  lodged  at  Schassburg  at  the  apartments  of 


the  postmaster ;  small  rooms  fitted  up  with  blue 
moreen. '  His  history  is  so  well  known  that  I  need 
not  repeat  a  thrice-told  tale.  He  was  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  up  to  his  adoption  of  Islamism, 
and  spoke  Polish,  of  course,  with  vernacular  fluency, 
French  very  well,  but  his  German  was,  as  the 
postmaster  told  me,  very  slow  and  broken,  but 
when  he  took  time  he  managed  to  explain  himself 
fully  and  intelligibly.  His  complexion  w^as  pale 
and  sickly ;  and  although  the  extraction  of  a  ball 
from  the  bone  had  given  him  great  relief,  yet  the 
wound  never  healed,  and  it  required  a  full  hour's 
dressing  and  bandaging  every  morning  by  two 
female  servants  who  accompanied  him  everywhere; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  crippled  condition,  he 
could  not  mount  on  horseback,  but  liad  to  be  lifted 
on  by  two  men,  which  certainly  adds  to  the  mar- 
vellous of  his  marvellous  campaign.  His  hair  waa 
grey,  his  eyes  blue,  his  lips  somewhat  turned  up, 
and  he  never  shaved,  but  kept  his  beard  and 
mustachios  close  clipped. 

*'  His  usual  breakfatit  was  coffee  and  a  little 
broiled  or  roasted  turkey.  He  then  would  frequently 
remain  all  day  in  his  room  writing  despatches  and 
sometimes  working  with  his  secretary,  and  did  not 
like  announcements  to  be  made  to  him  except  they 
were  of  decided  importance.  In  manner  he  was 
pleasant,  but  by  no  means  conversational  or  social. 
He  dined  at  four  o'clock  alone,  seldom  or  never  with 
his  staff,  who  ate  in  a  separate  apartment^  and  with 
whom  he  had  little  or  no  conversation — his  mea- 
sures being  entirely  adopted  after  weighing  the 
most  important  announcements,  and  ruminating 
by  the  hour  over  his  maps.  He  carried  very  few 
papers  with  him,  and  usually  comprised  his  archives 
in  a  piece  of  tape,  and  stowed  them  in  his  breast- 
pocket, leaving  no  papers  in  his  room  behind  him 
when  he  went  out;  and  his  superior  officers  and 
staff  were  often  in  perfect  ignorance  of  his  inten- 
tions until  the  orders  for  their  execution  were 
issued.  He  told  the  postmaster  that  he  had  no> 
chance  of  living  beyond  the  year  1850,  and  the 
recent  account  of  his  death  shows  that  his  prog- 
nostic, founded,  no  doubt,  on  the  consciousness  of  a 
shattered  frame,  has  turned  out  correct" — P.  143. 

As  the  career  of  this  adventurous  leader  in 
Transylvania  forms  the  most  brilliant  episode  of 
the  Hungarian  war,  we  shall  attempt,  with  our 
author's  assistance,  to  present  the  reader  wnth  a 
brief  outline  of  the  military  operations  in  that 
quarter.  £em  entered  the  scene  of  his  futme 
fame  at  the  head  of  a  small  force  of  6,000  men, 
small,  at  least,  compared  with  the  numbers  which 
he  found  arrayed  against  him.  He  made  directly 
for  Ciausenberg,  the  capital,  where  a  large  Aus- 
trian force  was  concentrated ;  but  before  reaching 
that  city  he  moved  rapidly  to  the  northwards,  and 
attacked  and  completely  routed  the  enemy's  reserve, 
which  was  posted  at  some  distance  from  the  nuiin 
array.  This  first  success  had  the  double  effect  of 
inspiriting  his  followers  and  paralysing  the  plans 
of  the  Austrian  commander,  who  was  shortly  after- 
wards compelled  to  evacuate  Ciausenberg.  Bern 
thus  obtained  possession  of  the  capital,  with  com- 
paratively small  loss ;  and  he  there  found  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  arms,  horses^  and  provisions,  of  all 
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of  which  his  army  stood  greatly  in  need.  We 
need  scarcely  add,  that  the  sympathies  of  the  popu- 
lation were  entirely  with  the  enterprising  Pole  and 
his  little  army. 

But  the  serious  husiness  of  the  campaign  was 
yet  to  come.  The  Austrian  general,  Puchner,  was 
master  of  the  whole  of  southern  Transylvania,  his 
head-quarters  heing  at  Herrmanstadt.  Bern,  afler 
recruiting  his  force,  lost  not  a  moment  in  following 
np  his  first  success.  In  advancing  upon  Herrman- 
Btadt,  he  fought  two  severe  engagements  with  the 
main  hody  of  the  Austrians.  In  the  first  he  was 
victorious ;  but  in  the  second,  which  took  place  at 
a  small  town  named  Salzburg,  he  was  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  all  his  artillery  and  bag- 
gage ;  and  had  the  Austrian  general  displayed  a 
very  moderate  amount  of  activity  in  following 
np  his  advantage,  Bern's  career  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  terminated  upon  this  disastrous  occa- 
sion. As  it  was,  the  proverbial  slo\Mie83  of  his 
Adversaries  enabled  him  to  effect  his  retreat  towards 
the  Hungarian  frontier,  whence  he  again  received 
supplies  of  men  and  arms,  and  formed  fresh  plans 
for  the  future. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  winter  (Febniary, 
1840),  and  his  recent  heavy  losses  compelled  him, 
for  a  short  time,  to  remain  inactive  amid  the  ice- 
bound valleys  of  the  Carpathians.  But  a  small 
reinforcement  from  Hungary  soon  enabled  him  to 
resume  the  offensive.  Ho  attacked  tlie  Austrian 
general,'  unexpectedly,  in  the  valley  of  the  Maros, 
and  compelled  him  to  retreat,  in  his  turn,  with  the 
loss  of  nearly  2,000  men.  Puchner  retired  upon 
Herrmanstadt,  which  still  remained  his  head- 
quarters ;  while  Bem  took  possession  of  Schassburg, 
a  position  naturally  strong,  resolving,  apparently, 
to  act  entirely  upon  the  defensive ;  bnt  whether 
this  resolution  was  sincere  or  feigned  is  uncertain. 
The  probability  is,  that  Bem,  finding  himself  too 
weak  to  attack  his  adversary  -in  his  stronghold, 
shut  himself  up  at  Schassburg  from  necessity.  An 
opportunity  very  soon  occurred,  however,  not  only 
of  resuming  active  operations,  but  of  terminating 
the  campaign  by  one  decisive  blow,  which  was  no 
leas  novel  in  its  conception  than  it  proved  success- 
ful in  its  result. 

The  Austrian  general  having  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage in  point  of  numbers,  and  being  amply 
supplied  with  all  the  matiriel  of  war,  determined 
upon  attacking  Bem  at  Schassburg.  There  were 
two  roads  from  Herrmanstadt  to  that  town,  the  one 
direct,  but  rugged  and  mountainous,  the  other  cir- 
cuitous, but  level.  The  Austrians  chose  the  latter; 
and  no  sooner  had  Bem  received  intelligence  of 
this  fact,  than  he  resolved,  with  characteristic 
daring,  to  make  a  dash  upon  Herrmanstadt  by  the 
nearer  route.  Having  ascertained  that  the  enemy 
were  fairly  on  their  march,  he  quitted  his  position 
with  his  entire  force,  and  proceeded  with  all  haste 
to  the  Austrian  head-quarters.  The  hostile  armies 
thus  crossed  each  other,  and  Bem  took  possession 
of  Herrmanstadt  and  all  that  it  contained  without 
scarcely  striking  a  blow.  The  surprise  of  the 
Austrian  commander  may  be  conceived  when,  on 
arriving  at  Bem's  deserted  quarters,  he  discovered 
that  that  indefatigable  foe  had  not  only  given  him 


the  slip,  but  had  actually  changed  places  with  him. 
This  bold  and  brilliant  manoeuvre  placed  the  whole 
of  Transylvania,  for  a  time,  in  the  hands  of  Bem  ; 
for  the  Austrians,  dispirited  by  so  many  defeats, 
immediately  afterwards  evacuated  the  country,  nor 
did  they  attempt  to  regain  possession  until  the 
Bussian  armies  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Bem  was  less  for- 
tunate, and  it  is  less  easily  traced.  In  contending 
against  the  overwhelming  forces  which  were  at 
length  brought  against  him,  he  displayed  the 
same  admirable  qualities,  mingled  with  the  same 
amount  of  hardihood  and  rashness,  which  distin- 
guished his  earlier  successes.  He  was,  to  the  last, 
indomitable,  enterprising,  and  self-reliant ;  and  even 
Mr.  Paton  allows  that,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  his 
conduct  was  marked  by  the  utmost  good  sense  and 
humanity.  As  a  commander,  however,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  wanted  prudence,  for  his  chival- 
rous spirit  at  times  urged  him  to  attempt  impos- 
sibilities. The  cause  of  his  final  discomfiture  in 
Transylvania  was  a  resolution  to  attack  a  strong 
position  of  the  Bussian  General  Luders,  with  a 
force  of  only  4,000  men ;  the  enemy  having  three 
times  that  nuniber,  besides  abundance  of  artiller}^ 
Bem's  force  was  upon  this  occasion  completely 
routed,  and  he  himself  only  escaped  being  made 
a  prisoner  by  sticking  fast  in  a  bog,  unseen  alike 
by  friend  or  foe.  From  this  perilous  position  he 
was  at  length  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  neigh- 
bouring proprietor,  where  he  spent  the  night 
Mr.  Paton  was  introduced  to  Bem^s  entertainer 
upon  this  inauspicious  occasion,  and  he  detailed  to 
our  author  the  aad  plight  in  which  the  Polish  hero 
appeared  after  his  defeat  At  supper  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  eat,  but  seemed  alternately 
irritated  with  the  conduct  of  his  officers  and  cha- 
grined at  the  result  of  the  day,  repeating  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  repast,  "  Quelle  hohte  I 
J'ai  perdu  dix  pi^es  d'artillerie.*V  Poor  Bem! 
Fortune  never  smiled  upon  him  after  that  fatal 
night  He  did,  indeed,  again  collect  his  scattered 
forces ;  he  even  resolved  to  try  again,  with  the 
Russians,  the  bold  manoeuvre  of  Herrmanstadt ;  but 
the  game  was  irretrievably  lost,  and  in  very  short 
time  afterwards  he  had  become  a  wandering  fugi- 
tive, dependant  on  the  bounty  of  strangers  for  his 
daily  bread,  and,  finally,  for  his  tomb. 

Mr.  Paton  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  Gkorgey 
is  the  great  historical  character  of  the  Magyar 
cause ;  and,  as  far  as  success  in  the  field  is  con- 
cerned, we  agree  with  him.  But  when  he  attempts 
to  solder  up  the  broken  reputation  of  this  success- 
ful soldier  by  slandering  the  character  of  Kossuth, 
we  can  assure  him  that  he  has  undertaken  an 
iitterly  hopeless  task,  as  &r,  at  least,  as  his  English 
readers  are  concerned.  We  all  know  the  chief 
incidents  of  Georgey's  singular  career.  How  he 
quitted  the  Austrian  service  in  disgust,  while  yet 
a  mere  youth,  and  retired  to  Prague,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry  and 
dined  upon  twopence  a  day ;  how  he  subsequently 
married  a  French  governess  as  poor  as  himself, 
and  finally  retired  to  a  small  property  in  Hungary, 
which  he  inherited  from  a  distant  relative ;  how 
he  was  living  in  obscurity  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
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revolation,  ukd  actually  Bolicited  from  Kossntlithe 
profeBsonhip  of  chemiBtry  at  Peeth;  how  the 
great  civilian  refnaed  his  request,  but  placed  him 
in  a  position  far  more  congenial  to  his  true  temper 
and  abilitieB,  by  giving  him  an  important  post  in 
the  newly-created  Magyar  army ;  how  he  rapidly 
rose  to  the  chief  command,  and,  by  a  series  of 
saccesses  unsurpassed  in  modem  warfare,  finally 
annihilated  the  great  army  of  Prince  Windisch- 
grats,  and  spread  terror  to  the  gates  of  Vienna 
— all  these  circumstances  of  his  life  are  sufficiently 
made  known  to  us,  and,  taken  together,  they  un- 
doubtedly stamp  him  as  one  of  those  remarkable 
men  who  only  appear  at  certain  exciting  periods  of 
the  world*B  history.  Although  under  thirty  years  of 
age  when  he  found  himself  commander-in-ddef,  he 
displayed  all  the  prudence,  patience,  and  caution 
of  an  experienced  veteran.  On  the  approach  of 
the  great  Austriam  army,  which,  towards  Uie  close  of 
1846,  the  Times  every  day  assured  us  would  march 
unopposed  from  one  end  of  Hungary  to  the  other, 
he  retired  with  his  raw  levies  behind  the  Theiss, 
where,  throughout  the  severe  winter  that  ensued, 
he  inured  them  to  toil  and  danger,  and  inspired 
them  with  a  portion  of  his  own  iron  wiU.  No 
material  advantage  was  gained  on  either  side  until 
the  following  spring,  Bem  was  by  that  time 
master  of  Transylvania,  and  his  success,  which  we 
have  already  briefly  described,  had  doubtless  a 
stimulative  effect  upon  the  army  of  Georgey.  It 
was  during  the  first  ten  days  of  April,  1849,  that 
the  latter  gained  his  proudest  laurels.  It  was, 
then,  after  months  of  preparation,  that  he  first 
ventured  to  measure  his  strength  with  the  main 
body  of  the  Austrians ;  and  he  defeated  them  in 
rapid  succession  at  Gbdollo,  Waitzen,  andOomom. 
The  Austrian  general,  a  pompous  martinet,  upon 
whose  finely-cUselled  features  Mr.  Paton  delights 
to  dwell  for  the  benefit  of  his  Belgravian  readers, 
was  shortly  afterwards  recalled,  and  the  Idgh 
road  to  Vienna  lay  open  to  the  victorious  leader  of 
the  Hungarians. 

£veivone  knows  that  this  was  the  critical 
point  of  the  war.  Bem  and  Georgey  had  each  in 
his  own  sphere  been  entirely  successful.  The 
Austrians  were  beaten  at  all  points ;  and  if  Georgey 
had  marched  strught  upon  Vienna,  after  the  final 
defeat  of  Windischgrats,  there  was  nosufBcient  force 
to  oppose  him,  while  the  citizens,  it  is  well  known, 
would  have  received  him  with  open  arms.  Kos- 
suth, knowing  that  the  Bussian  armies  were  pre- 
paring to  take  the  field,  earnestly  urged  him  to 
this  decisive  step ;  and,  had  he  obeyed,  Hungary 
in  all  probability  would  have  been  saved.  But, 
instead  of  marching  upon  the  Austrian  capital, 
Georgey,  from  some  inexplicable  cause,  spent  two 
precious  months  in  fatal  inactivity  before  Buda. 
The  golden  opportunity  was  lost.  In  the  interval, 
the  Russians  had  driven  Bem  out  of  Trani^lvania, 
and  had  gained  a  firm  footing  in  Northern 
Hungary.  The  struggle  had  to  be  commenced 
afiresh. 

As  Mr.  Paton  has  undertaken  the  task  of  de- 
fen^ng  the  character  of  Georgey,  we  looked 
anxiously  for  some  explanation  of  his  conduct  at 
this  momentous  time.  Butwe  have  looked  in  vain. 


All  that  we  can  find  upon  the  subject  is  contained 
in  the  following  paragraph : — 

''The  splendid  victories  of  Georgey  had  made 
him  the  idol  of  the  army ;  and  Kossuth  saw  him- 
self eclipsed  by  the  practical  jdbjl  He  was  indis- 
putably (and  I  say  this  deliberately,  and  after 
much  inquiry)  filled  with  unmeasured  envy  of  the 
novus  homo ;  and  he  foresaw  that  a  peace  with 
Austria,  if  concluded  by  (Jeorgey,  would  render 
him  the  first  personage  in  Hungary ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  declaration  of  independence 
which  he  sought  to  carry  through  was  intended  to 
make  all  accommodation  impossible,  and,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  to  prevent  return  by  burning  their 
ships,  with  the  most  reckless  indifference  to  ulti- 
mate consequences.*' — ^P«  278.* 

Now,  this  assertion  of  Kossuth's  unmeasured 
envy  of  the  successful  soldier  bears  in  itself  a 
manifest  contradiction.  If  he  thought  that  a 
peace  with  Austria  concluded  b^  Georgey  would 
render  him  the  first  personage  m  Hungar^r,  why 
did  he  urge  him  so  earnestly  to  march  upon  Vienna? 
That  he  did  so  is  an  historical  fact,  vouched  by 
Klapka,  Pulsky,  and  other  men  of  unquestioned 
veracity.  Had  Kossuth  been  consumed  with 
jealousy  would  he  have  offered  his  military  rival 
so  splendid  an  opportunity  of  earning  fresh  dis- 
tinction ?  Would  he  have  placed  him  in  a  posi- 
tion which  for  the  time  must  necessarily  have 
eclipsed  his  own  ?  The  reply  is  obvious ;  but  not 
so  the  motives  of  Georgey  in  refusing  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  Provisional  Government  The  most 
charitable  supposition  is,  that  he  dreamt  of  a  com- 
promise with  the  Austrian  Cabinet,  and  did  not 
therefore  wish  to  drive  matters  to  extremities.  Bufc 
this  solution,  if  true,  detracts  from  his  reputation 
both  as  a  warrior  and  a  politician.  As  a  soldier, 
it  was  his  duty  to  turn  his  victories  to  the  best 
account ;  as  a  politician,  he  ought  to  have  known 
that  a  compromise  with  Austria  was  impossible. 
The  revolution  had  gone  too  far  to  admit  of  any 
middle  course.  The  declaration  of  Himgarian  in- 
dependence at  this  time  was  an  inevitable  necessity. 

This  story  of  Kossuth's  envy  and  jealousy  rests 
solely  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Paton.  He 
adduces  not  a  scrap  of  evidence  in  support  of  his 
theory,  nor  has  any  letter  or  other  writing  of 
Kossuth  been  produced  which  in  the  slightest 
degree  bears  it  out.  On  the  other  hand,  various 
despatches  of  Georgey  have  been  published,  espe- 
cially by  General  Klapka,  which  contain  striking 
proofs  of  his  intense  hatred  of  Kossuth.  And, 
politics  apart,  the  circumstance  is  not  credible, 
when  we  recollect  that  the  soldier  owed  his  ad- 
vancement entirely  to  the  discerning  eye  of  the 
civilian. 

Of  Kossuth's  general  character,  Mr.  Paton's 
opinion  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
passage: — 

^  The  whole  of  this  business  of  the  declaration 
of  independence,  when  fully  cleared  up,  and  the 
statements  I  give  elucidated  and  corroborated,  will, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  confirm  my  otiier  state- 
ments, to  the  effect  that  Kossuth  is  one  of  the 
greatest  revolutionary  orators,  but  that  as  a  prao- 
lical  statesman  and  a  greal  faiatorical  ihrnucfUst, 
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windi  his  enlogistB  attempt  to  make  him  out  to 
be,  his  repatation  stands  on  sand,  and  that  the 
waters  of  time  will  find  the  foundations  of  his  title 
to  anything  like  judgment  or  praotical  ability,  or 
even  greatness  of  purpose  without  self-glorification, 
to  be  of  the  most  soluble  materials. 

<<  Every  generation  some  insanity  takes  posses- 
don  of  the  people  of  England.  At  one  time  it  is 
the  Southniea  scheme ;  at  another,  the  Oodc-lane 
ghost;  and  now  it  is  the  greatness  of  Kossuth  as 
a  historical  character  and  a  practical  statesman. 
I  h&ye  not  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  my  work 
will  burst  the  bubble,  but  that  the  bubble  will 
burst  I  am  certain ;  and  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  attempt  to  procure  the  approbation  of 
loyalists  for  the  disruption  of  an  ancient  enxpire, 
of  aristocrats  for  a  revolutionary  legislation  which 
in  the  oourse  of  three  or  four  houis  reduced  many 
landed  proprietors  to  a  half  or  a  third  of  their 
fimner  income;  and  of  democrats  for  measures 
which  degraded  and  demoralised  the  great  majo- 
lity  of  the  pec^le  of  Hungary — will  be  looked 
back  upon  as  quite  as  bold  an  experiment  on  pub- 
lic credulity  as  the  BoufliHsea  bubble  or  the  Oock- 
laae  ghost"— P.  261. 

Mr.  Paton  certainly  appears  to  us  to  attempt  a 
very  bold  experiment  on  public  credulity  in  giving 
utterance  to  sentiments  like  these.  That  Kossuth's 
abilities  may  have  been  overrated  by  a  certain 
daas  of  his  admirers  is  exceedingly  probable; 
that  he  cherished  ambitious  projects  may  also  be 
true;  but  to  deny  that  he  was  possessed  of  great 
practical  sagacity  and  of  surpising  administrative 
power,  is  to  ghre  l^e  lie  to  the  universal  voice  of 
the  civilised  world.  To  judge  from  the  flippant 
and  silly  remarks  which  we  have  just  quoted,  one 
would  conclude  ifaat  it  was  only  in  England  that 
Kossuth  had  acquired  a  great  name.  Is  Mr.  Paton 
unaware  of  the  interest  which  the  Hungarian 
struggle  created  in  America,  and  of  the  intense 
admiration  there  entertained  of  the  genius  and 
eloquence  of  the  great  Magyar?  We  can  assure 
him  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ailssitic  the  name 
of  Kossuth  is  even  more  highly  revered  than  in 
the  native  region  of  South-sea  bubbles  and  Oock- 
lane  ghosts.  We  can  assure  him  that  the  press 
of  Gormany  has  been  even  more  prolific  in  works 
relatang  to  this  personage  than  that  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  we  can  also  inform  him  that  France  has 
been  by  no  means  an  indifferent  spectator  of  the 
m^imonible  struggle  in  which  he  took  the  leading 
part  The  repatation  of  such  a  man  as  Koesulh 
is  not  to  be  winked  down  by  holiday  tourists.  If 
Mr.  Paton  has  any  charges  to  make  against  the 
chief  of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  let  us  hear 
them.  He  damages  the  character  of  his  own  work, 
not  that  of  KossuA,  by  dealing  m  vague  insinua- 
tions totally  unsupported  by  any  kmd  of  proof. 
Finally,  he  hopes  that  the  illustrious  exile  will 
pubiish  his  memoirs  of  the  war,  doubtless  for  the 
seUiBame  reason  that  the  patriarch  of  Uz  longed 
fiyr  his  enemy  to  write  a  book;  and  in  this  hope, 
wluijtever  Biay  be  his  motives,  we  sincerely  trust 
that  oar  author  will  not  be  disapqpoinited. 

Let  aa  see  v^ether  l^ere  is  anything  in  the  sub- 
sequent tiaDsaotions  between  Georgey  and  his 


rival  which  can  justify  these  loose  assertianB.  We 
have  already  seen  that,  after  the  Austrian  power 
was  annihilated  in  Hungary,  Georgey  refn»9d  to 
follow  up  his  victories.  For  two  precious  months 
he  lay  motionleas  before  Buda,  while  the  Musco* 
vite  battalions  were  steadily  approaching  the^ 
Danube.  It  was  for  this  inexplicable  inactivity 
that  he  was  superseded  in  the  chief  command  of 
the  army  by  the  Provisional  Government  in  the 
end  of  June.  But  before  the  order  arrived,  he 
had  engaged  and  repulsed,  after  a  very  severe 
action,  a  combined  Austrian  and  Russian  army 
before  Oomom.  In  consequence  of  this  victory,, 
the  last  which  he  gained,  the  order  for  his  removal 
was  cancelled,  and  he  was  again  left  entire  master 
of  his  movements.  Being  now  threatened  on 
every  side,  he  moved  hastily  to  the  northwards,, 
with  the  intention,  apparently,  of  making  for  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  and  there  protracting  the 
campaign  until  winter.  In  conductii^  thois  re- 
treat he  displayed  more  than  his  usual  energy  and 
skill.  But  after  gaining  the  mountainous  country 
beyond  the  Theiss,  the  scene  of  his  earliest  successes, 
and  the  apparent  object  of  his  march,  he  all  at 
once  chained  his  plan  of  operations.  It  is  sud,. 
but  we  vouch  not  for  the  fact^  that  this  change  waa 
the  result  of  a  visit  to  his  camp  of  a  Russian 
envoy.  However  that  may  be,  we  know  that  he 
suddenly  altered  his  line  of  march  without  any 
intelligible  motive.  He  wheeled  again  towards- 
the  south,  and  deliberately  placed  himself  between 
the  main  bodies  of  ihe  Austrian  and  Russian 
armies.  An  interview  with  Kossuth  followed,  in 
which  he  invested  Georgey  with  dictatorial  power. 
Was  this  a  proof  of  envy  or  suspicion  ?  or  did  it 
not  rather  show  that  in  this  terrible  einergency 
Kossuth  was  above  all  personal  considerations  in 
bestowing  that  power  which  he  could  no  longer 
hold  with  advantage  to  his  country  upon  one  who 
might  still  have  saved  her?  The  use  which 
Georgey  made  of  his  new  authority  is  but  too  well 
known.  The  disgraceful  surrender  of  Villages  is 
an  indelible  blot  upon  the  reputation  of  this  great 
soldier,  which  all  me  fashionable  tourists  in  Europe 
can  never  explain  away. 

Mr.  Paton,  of  course,  puts  forward  for  his  hero 
the  only  plea  that  can  be  offered  for  him.  Creor- 
gey,  he  assures  us,  by  his  surrender  only  put  an 
end  to  a  hopeless  contest  Now,  we  do  not  profess 
to  be  military  critics,  but  it  certainly  seems  to  us 
that  the  contest  was  to  all  appearance  far  more 
hopeless  at  ^e  commencement  of  the  previous 
winter,  when  Georgey  withdrew  his  undisciplined 
recruits  behind  the  Theiss,  with  the  main  Austrian 
army  in  his  front  Who  would  have  been  bold 
enough  to  predict  that  in  a  very  few  months  this 
great  host  would  be  literally  annihilated  by  an 
mexperienced  leader  and  an  insurgent  force?  And 
vet  the  man  who  had  accomplished  this  apparently 
mipossible  task  surrendered  without  a  blow  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  tried  troops,  all  animated 
by  one  spirit,  unaccustomed  to  defeat,  and  possess- 
ing unbounded  confidence  in  the  capacity  and 
courage  of  their  chief.  If  Georgey  had  been  of  a 
fickle  or  desponding  temperament,  the  circumstance 
might  perhaps  be  accounted  for.    But  the  whole 
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of  hifl  career  belies  this  supposition.  In  contending 
Yfith  difficulties  and  trampliag  upon  apparent  im- 
possibilities he  evinced  such  unmistakeable  proofs 
of  a  strong  and  unbending  nature,  that  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  ihe  surrender  of  Villagos  was  the 
result  of  cool  deliberation.  And  yet  the  motive 
is  still  a  mystery.  It  may  suit  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Paton  and  other  writers  in  the  Austrian  interest 
to  represent  the  Hungarian  cause  as  hopeless  at 
4hh  time ;  but  we  would  ask  these  gentlemen  what 
other  great  commander  ever  laid  down  his  arms 
with  thirty  thousand  tried  soldiers?  Bruce  had 
fewer  men  at  Bannockbum,  and  Wellington  had 
not  so  many  British  troops  at  Waterloo.  Hope- 
less, indeed!  We  wonder  Avhat  Napoleon  or  the 
^eat  Frederick  would  have  replied  to  this  balder- 
dash, remembering,  as  we  do,  with  what  inconsi- 
derable numbers  their  most  remarkable  triumphs 
vrere  achieved  ? 

We  must  remember,  moreover,  that  Georgey  did 
not  stand  alone  at  this  time  as  the  champion  of  the 
Hungarian  cause.  Bern,  although  he  had  been 
beaten  out  of  Transylvania  by  the  Russians,  was 
fitill  at  the  head  of  7000  or  8000  men.  Our  gallant 
countryman,  Guyon,  commanded  an  equally  large 
force  in  Southern  Hungary ;  and  General  Klapka, 
with  a  sufficient  garrison,  held  the  impregnable 
fortress  of  Comom :  add  to  this  that  the  people,  to 
A  man,  were  with  the  insurgent  armies.  Klapka 
informs  us  that  they  were  ready  to  rise  en  masse 
at  this  time  if  they  had  received  the  smallestr  en- 
couragement from  the  leaders  of  the  revolt ;  and 
we  learn,  moreover,  from  his  valuable  memoir  the 
important  fact,  that  the  news  of  Georgey's  fatal 
surrender  were  quite  as  unexpected  in  Hungary  as 
they  were  in  England.  How  could  it  be  otherwise 
wh£n  it  was  known  that  he  had  never  sustained  a 
serious  reverse,  and  that  the  very  latest  operations 
in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  celebrated 
Eussian,  Marshal  Paskievich,  had  been  conducted 
with  .his  wonted  success  ? 

But  a  still  graver  charge  remains  to  be  stated 
against  the  Hungarian  chief.  If  his  surrender  was 
unjustifiable  in  a  military  and  a  political  point  of 
view,  it  was  still  more  so  when  regarded  in  a  moral 
light  At  the  head  of  his  yet  unconquered  army, 
he  might  have  made  honourable  terms  for  his 
country ;  he  might,  at  all  events,  have  stipulated 
for  the  personal  safety  of  his  coadjutors  in  tbe  war. 
He  did  neither.  Nay,  more,  he  publicly  recom- 
mended all  the  Hungarian  forces  to  follow  his 
example,  and  trust  to  die  clemency — Heaven  save 
the  mark ! — of  the  Austrian  emperor.  The  generals 
who  were  afterwards  butchered  in  cold  blood  at 
Arad,  misled  by  this  advice,  and  by  the  treatment 
which  Georgey  himself  received,  were  thus  induced 
voluntarily  to  surrender  themselves  into  the  hands 
of  their  assassins.  Who  can  say  that  Georgey  is 
guiltless  of  the  blood  of  these  gallant  men?  W^e 
do  not  say  that  he  wilfully  betrayed  them,  for  no 
one  could  have  anticipated  the  sanguinary  ven- 
geance of  the  Austrian  tribunals ;  but  though  he 
erred  in  ignorance,  he  must  be  "  more  or  less  than 
man'*  if  he  can  reflect  unmoved  upon  the  fate  of 
his  conu*ades  at  Arad. 

We  may  mentipn,  by  the  way,  that,  Austrian 
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though  he  be,  Mr.  Paton  does  not  approve  of  the 
wholesale  massacres  which  signalised  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Hungary.  But  he  entertains  the  highest 
respect  for  Sieir  chief  perpetrator ;  for,  next  to 
Georgey,  Baron  Haynau  is  the  object  of  his 
warmest  eulogies.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his 
recent  career,  from  Brescia  to  Barclay  and  Perkins's 
brewery,  he  considers  that  the  Baron  has  been  an 
exceedingly  ill-used  man.  We  confess  that  we 
read  ti^is  portion  of  the  book  with  much  interest. 
We  believe  there  are  two  sides  to  most  questions ; 
and  we  thought  it  was  just  possible  that  Baron 
Haynau  might  have  a  bright  side,  although  the 
world  knew  it  not  Well,  we  have  read  afi  that 
Mr.  Paton  has  to  say  in  favour  of  this  mudi- 
calumniated  hero,  and  we  find  that  it  amounts 
simply  to  the  fact  that  he  is  an  excellent  dancer. 
"  He  waltzes  in  perfect  time."  This  is  the  only 
specific  fact  of  a  commendatory  nature  to  which  Mr. 
Paton  speaks  of  his  o\N'n  knowledge,  for  he  saw  the 
Baron  dance.  We  say  it  in  all  seriousness,  although 
we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  answer  of  the 
witness  in  Black^ved  Susan,  who  is  asked  by  the 
court-martial  whether  he  knows  anything  of  the 
prisoner's  moral  character.  "  Yes,  your  honour, 
is  the  reply ;  "  he  plays  the  fiddle  like  an  angelJ 
Mr.  Paton's  eulogium  upon  the  buteher  of  Brescia 
is  quite  as  much  to  the  point.  In  the  chapter  en- 
titled "General  Haynau,"  we  defy  the  most  curious 
reader  to  find  any  other  fact  adduced  in  support 
of  our  author'  sestimate  of  the  character  andactiona 
of  that  notorious  personage.  Upon  other  points  of 
Havnau's  conduct  he  merely  speaks  with  vague 
enthusiasm ;  but  he  is  quite  positive  as  to  the 
dancing. 

But  not  content  with  parading  Haynau  before 
us  as  an  accomplished  dancer  and  an  honest,  brave, 
and  conscientious  man,  Mr.  Paton  does  not  hesitate 
to  denounce  his  most  distinguished  victim, 
Batthyany,  as  ^'a  perfidious  intriguer,"  and  ''a 
despot"  With  characteristic  inconsistency,  how- 
ever, he  disapproves  of  the  execution  of  this  great 
state  criminal.  Let  us  hear  him  upon  this  point 

"  The  moral  guilt  of  Batthyany  in  perfidiously 
attempting,  in  defiance  of  legal  and  historical 
rights,  to  procure  the  disruption  of  the  financial 
and  military  integrity  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
while  she  lav  prostrate  and  struggling  with  the 
difficulties  of  the.  Lombard  war,  I  consider  to  have 
been  greaiter  than  that  of  Kossuth;  for  he  acted 
more  from  craft,  and  less  from  fanaticism,  than 
Kossuth;  but,  at  the  same  time,  his  execution 
appears  to  have  been,  however  consistent  with 
equity f  yet  clearly  contrary  to  both  justice .  and 
policy.  The  extorted  consent  of  the  King  of 
Hungary  to  the  disruption,  in  defiance  of  the  con- 
stitutional advisers  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  was 
an  appeal  to  physical  force,  or  club  law,  as  we  call 
it,  and  this  appeal  was  settled  agunst  the  repealers. 
If,  therefore,  after  the  reintegration  of  the  house  of 
Austria  in. its  rights  by  virtue  of  the  treaties  with 
the  Porte,  Batthyany  had  committed  high-treason 
against  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Hungary  having 
become  civilly  a  portion  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
it  is  clear  that  he  would  have  been  amenable  to 
Austrian  procedure;  and  Austria  couldi  after  the 
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tabtdarctsa,  aotihTOTkgh  her  irihxm&ls.  But,  as  it 
was,  Battbyany  was  amenable,  not  to  tbe  Emperor 
of  Austria,  but  to  the  King  of  Hungary,  and  solely 
through  Hungarian  processes." — P.*  315. 

We  confess  that  we  had  some  difficulty  in  fol- 
loYring  the  reasoning  of  the  author  through  this 
passage;  for  to  say  that  Batthyany's  execution  was 
**  consistent  with  equity"  and  yet  "  contrary  to 
justice"  involves  a  contradiction  in  terms.  His 
subsequent  remarks  would  lead  us  to  infer  that 
substantial  justice  was  done,  although  the  trial  was 
informal.  So  far  he  is  intelligible,  altliough  any- 
thing but  clear.  But  he  informs  us  immediately 
afterwards  ''that  the  execution  was  contrary  to 
sonnd  policy;"  that  ''retrospective  criminal  pro- 
cedure has  no  effect  but  to  produce  confusion  in 
men's  minds  V*  and  that  by  elevating  this  ill-fated 
noblenuin  to  the  rank  of  a  mattyr  "  Austria  has 
played  the  game  of  her  irreconcileable  enemies." 
We  gather  from  all  these  round-about  statements 
and  counter-statements  that  our  author  is  of 
opinion  that,  although  Battbyany  deserved  his  fate, 
his  execution  was  a  political  mistake. 

This  cool  assumption  of  Batthyany's  guilt  is  even 
more  startling  than  his  ridiculous  attack  upon 
Kossuth.    The  judicial  mnrder  of  the  Hungarian 
Prime  Minister  created  throughout  Europe  a  sen- 
sation unequalled  since  the  Due  I^Enghien  met 
with  a  like  sudden  and  unexpected  fate.    The  cir- 
cumstances attending  Batthyany's  death  are  even 
more  revolting  than  those  which  signalised  the 
tragedy  of  the  Bourbon  prince,  inasmuch  as  the^ 
evinced  far  more  deliberation.    Battbyany,  be  it 
remembered,  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  Imperialists  for  many  months.    He  had  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  camp  of  Windischgratz, 
when  the  latter  first  invaded  HuTtgary,  not  with 
the  intention  of  surrendering  his  liberty,  but  with 
tbe  view  of  effecting,  if  possible,  some  arrange- 
ment between  the  contending  parties.    Although 
be  had  taken  no  part  whatever  in  the  revolt,  and 
although  he  had  resigned  his  high  office  of  Prime 
Minister  on  the  first  outbreak  of  hostilities,  he  was 
immediately  detained,  and  kept  a  close  prisoner  in 
the  Austrian  camp.   If  he  had  been  guilty  of  high- 
treason,  as  his  executioners  alleged,  why  did  they 
not  immediately  proceed  against  him  ?     For  two 
very  sufficient  reasons.    In  the  first  place,  they 
were  wholly  without  proofs  of  his  guilt ;  and  in 
the  second,  if  they  had  consigned  him  inunediately 
to  the  faie  which  they  were  secretly  preparing  for 
bim,  the  Hungarians  would  have  been  induced  to 
protract  the  struggle  indefinitely  against  an  enemy 
from  whom  they  had  nothing  to  hope  and  every- 
thing to  fear.    The  Magyar  chief  was  therefore 
quietly  detained  until  the  contest  was  at  an  end. 
He  was  then  arraigned  before  a  tribunal  which  pub- 
lished none  of  its  proceedings,  except  the  sentence 
which  condemneii  him  to  die  a  felon's  death.  That 
sentence,  however,  speaks  clearly  enongh  for  itself. 
It  charges  not  a  single  act  of  overt  treason  against 
the  prisoner.    Its  language  is  so  vague  as  hardly 
to  be  intelligible ;  and  it  says  little  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Austrian  rulers  that  they  allowed  a 
document  so  weak  and  inconclusive  to  be  given  to 
the  world.  Better  that  the  whole  of  this  dark  deed 
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had  been  shrouded  in  mystery  and  silence,  than 
that  they  should  have  made  so  miserable  an  attempt 
at  exculpation. 

Of  the  remaining  portion  of  Mr.  Paton's  book 
we  have  little  to  say.  He  is  more  at  home  in 
depicting  society  than  in  writing  politics,  and  he 
describes  a  ball  better  than  a  campaign.  Furnished 
with  an  ample  supply  of  introductions,  besides 
being  "own  correspondent"  to  the  TimeSy  he  has 
ready  access  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Austrian  party ; 
and  besides  dancing  with  Haynau,  he  dines  with 
Schwarzenberg,  and  discusses  the  prospects  of  Hun- 
gary with  Dr.  Bach.  We  confess  we  should  like 
to  have  seen  a  little  more  of  humble  society,  and 
to  have  heard  something  of  popular  opinion  both 
in  Vienna  and  Pesth.  But  our  author  lived  only 
with  th^  creme,  and  seems  to  have  known  nobody 
under  the  rank  of  a  baron  except  a  few  Russian 
generals.  Of  the  latter,  however,  he  says  little 
good,  except  of  a  certain  General  Prince  Bebutoff, 
who  " nobly,"  we  use  our  author^s  words,"  spurned 
at  all  opportunities  of  peculation  or  plunder."  We 
are  then  given  to  understand  that  this  distinguished 
personage  abstained  from  stealii^  his  landlord's 
spoons  and  other  valuables  atDebreczin— a  custom 
invariably  observed  even  by  the  most  polished  of 
his  compatriots  throughout  the  war. 

We  have  noticed  this  work  at  much  greater 
length  than  its  intrinsic  merits  warrant  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  is  the  great  interest  which  still 
attaches  to  the  subject;  and  the  second,  because 
this  is  the  first  deliberate  attempt  which  has  been 
made  in  England  to  damage  the  Hungarian  cause. 
Mr.  Paton  tells  us  that  hk  book  has  not  been 
hastily  written,  but  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  much 
observation  and  reflection.  We  presume,  there- 
fore, that  he  has  said  all  that  can  bo  said  in  support 
of  his  view  of  ihe  question.  He  has  assailed  the 
characters  of  the  Hungarian  leaders,  Battbyany  and 
Kossuth,  and  he  has  defended  to  the  best  of  his 
powers  the  perfidious  and  sanguinary  policy  of 
their  conquerors.  The  work,  moreover,  from  his 
apparent  close  acquaintanceship  with  the  Austrian 
officials,  and,  we  may  add,  from  his  connexion 
with  the  Times,  has  a  certain  authoritative  stamp 
to  which  few  books  of  travels  can  aspire.  It  is,  in 
shorty  the  Austrian  case ;  and,  after  its  deliberate 
perusal,  we  can  conscientiously  say,  that  if  we  had 
had  one  remaining  doubt  upon  the  merits  of  this 
great  national  controversy,  it  would  have  been 
entirely  removed  by  this  book.  The  flimsy  at- 
tempts to  traduce  the  Magyar  chiefs  would  be 
wicked  but  for  their  pitiable  weakness ;  and  the 
special  pleading  in  fav6ur  of  Austrian  misrule  is 
far  too  transparent  to  mislead.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  friends  of  Hungary  ought  to  be  thankful  for 
this  work ;  for,  by  exhibiting  the  moral  weakness 
of  their  opponents,  it  confinns  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner  the  soundness  and  justice  of  the 
Magyar  cause. 

It  would  be  premature  as  yet  to  hazard  any 
opinion  upon  the  ultimate  consequences  of  the 
Hungarian  struggle.  But  there  is  one  result  to 
which  we  have  already  referred  that  is  now  but 
too  perceptible.  The  power  of  Russia,  steadily 
advancing  for  the  last  two  centuries,  has  gained  an 
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eDormons  stride  through  her  interference  in  the 
oonteflt  She  is  now  omnipotent,  with  her  de- 
pendant ally,  npon  the  Danube;  and  Pmssia,  in 
spite  of  her  military  pride  and  her  boasted  intelli- 
gence, is  now  no  less  identified  with  the  policy  of 
the  Csar.  Not  content  with  trampling  on  the 
liberties  of  the  smaller  German  States — ^not  content 
with  restoring  to  the  Diet  more  than  its  former 
arbitrary  powers — ^this  triumvirate  now  threatens 
an  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Italy  of  a  nature 
equally  novel  and  alarming.  We  learn  as  we 
write  that  Oonnt  Nesselrode  has  fonnally  apprised 
the  Russian  envo]^  at  the  courts  of  Florence, 
Rome,  and  Naples,  that  the  three  northern  powers 
are  ready  to  place  at  their  disposal  any  military 
force  that  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  public 
peace.  Tlie  object  of  this  step  is  manifest  It  is 
simply  a  declaratioD  of  war  by  the  northern  powers 
against  the  liberties  of  the  Italian  people.  It 
means  that  any  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the 
Florentines  or  Komans  or  Nei^litans  to  regain 
or  acquire  constitutional  rights  will  be  resisted,  not 
only  by  their  own  petty  deqx>t8,  but  by  Grerman 
and  Russian  armies.  Since  the  deliberations  of 
the  Congress  of  Verona  no  such  bare-&ced  attempt 
has  been  made  to  undermine  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  Count  Nesselrode's  despatch  has  awakened 
even  the  indignation  of  the  Times,  although  it  is 
but  the  necessary  result  of  that  continental  policy 
which  has  been  so  loudly  advocated  by  the  **  lead- 
ing journal "  throughout  the  last  three  years. 

Rusnan  intervention,  therefore,  not  only  proved 
fatal  to  the  Hungarian  cause,  but  it  now  threatens 
the  very  existence  of  constitutional  right  both  in 
Germany  and  Italy.  To  us  it  appears  that  these 
results  might  have  been  easily  foreseen,  and  that 
the  Qovemments  of  Western  Europe,  from  motives 


of  obvious  self-interest,  ought  to  have  strenuoosly 
opposed  the  Russian  invasion.  No  rule  has  erer 
yet  been  laid  down,  or  ever  can  be  laid  do'Wii,  to 
reg^ulate  the  intervention  of  one  nation  in  the 
internal  afGurs  of  another ;  but,  judging  from  past 
esperience,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  France  and 
England  would  have  been  fully  justified  in  pro- 
testing, upon  European  grounds,  against  the  advance 
of  the  Russian  armies.  We  are  no  advocates  of 
war,  nor  do  we  think  that  war  would  have 
necessarily  ensued  from  such  a  step.  A  joint  note 
fix>m  London  and  Paris  expressed  in  clear  and 
emphatic  terms — such  a  note  as  Canning  would 
have  penned — ^would,  in  all  probability,  have 
settled  the  business.  The  Czar  would  have  thought 
twice  before  proceeding  with  his  expedition  in  the 
teeth  of  such  a  r^nonstrance.  He  would  have 
thought  of  the  safety  of  his  fleet  as  well  as  of  the 
speeches  of  Kossuth ;  and  the  independence  of  a 
great  and  gallant  people  might  have  been  perman- 
ently secured  by  the  exercise  of  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  firmness  and  foresight  But  it  is  idle  to 
dwell  upon  the  irreparable  psst;  and,  unfortunately, 
the  general  state  of  condnental  politics  at  the  present 
time  is  little  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  sanguine 
hopes  for  the  future.  The  despotic  measures  re- 
cently imposed  upon  Germany  and  Italy  have  so 
widened  the  breach  between  the  people  and  their 
rulers,  that  all  chance  of  mutual  confidence  and 
co-operation  is,  for  the  present,  at  an  end.  Hie 
reactionary  policy  of  Vienna  and  Saint  Petersburg 
has  of  necessity  given  birth  to  the  wildest  revolu- 
tionary projects ;  and  whoever  lives  to  see  the  next 
popular  movement  in  Europe  will  witness  changes 
far  more  terrible  and  sweeping  than  those  which 
signalised  the  memorable  year  of  1848. 
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[The  intenae  cariosi^  ennoed  by  the  public  with  refSsrenoe  tothe  fiite  of  the  anfortimate  Mr.  Brieieti,  whose  hit  and  stiek,  it  inll 
be  remembered,  were  discovered  hist  month  upon  the  bank  of  the  Serpentane,  has  indnoed  as  to  poblish  the  foUowiaff  efiunon  jut 
reoeived  firom  rnmpkm  Conit.] 


It  was  a  strange,  warm  summer  night — 

A  romid,  white  star-drop,  here  and  there, 
Hmig  blinking  in  the  moonless  height, 
And  haloes  crossed  the  tangled  air, 
As  forth  I  rushed.    You  know  too  well 
How  Briefless  rose,  how  Briefless  fell-^ 
What  made  his  mighty  bosom  swell. 

What  bade  it  bleed  and  burst 
If  not,  recall  your  latest  Tah*, 
July  the  first  its  hateful  date, 
Read  there  the  doom  of  envious  Fate, 

And  learn — ^yes,  learn  the  worst! 
What  followed  is  a  mazy  dream ; 
I  think  Jones  fainted  with  a  scream ; 
I  think  Smith  laughed — I  think  Ins  head 
I  punehed  with  fist  of  angry  lead. 

And  war-who0p  wild  and  thrill ! 


I  think  Brown  chaffed — I  think  he  bled ; 
I  think  both  lip  and  nose  ran  red 
In  one  short  fiery  mill  I 
Yet  even  this  I  wouldn't  swear ; 
Until  I  breathed  a  purer  air 
Than  blows  through  Pumpkin's  dreary  square, 

I  only  felt — ^undone  I 
One  wretched  serf  indeed  I  met, 
Upon  whose  mug  my  mark  I  set  ; 
He  chafed  me  in  my  angry  fret 
By  bcUowing  «  Pa-st  one  T 

Enough  of  this  I    Through  Temple  Bar 
I  rushed  into  the  Strand ; 

A  cabman  shouted, "  Here  you  are  T* 
He  knew  not  that  my  hand 

Was  raised  to  curse  my  destiny, 
And  not  to  such  « thing  as  he. 
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Far  westward,  towards  Trafinlgai^nare, 
A  buirs  eye,  pink  with  sickly  stare, 
And  lettered  lines  of  bloodshot  glare, 

Scowls  on  the  midnight  pave  : 
*'  And  here/'  I  cried, « is  rest  at  last  I 
The  lot  is  drawn,  the  die  is  cast, 
And,  swamped  in  Fortune's  ruthless  blast, 

Here  Briefless  claims  a  grave ! 
dome,  tme  apothecary,  come  I 
One  penny  roll  with  poisoned  crumb, 
One  sleepy  cup  of  hemlock  dumb— 

'Tis  all  the  gift  I  crave  I" 

I  rang  a  peal  both  long  and  loud 

'Till  I  broke  the  night-bell  handle. 
And  roused  a  man  in  a  dimity  shroud. 
With  a  night-cap  and  flat  candle. 
Out  of  the  window  his  wrathful  head 
Came  popping  like  Punch,  as  it  bitterly  said, 
^'  Wot  are  you  arter,  you  groggy  young  swell, 
A-jerking  a  gentleman's  meddicle  bell  ? 
In  a  minnit  or  less  you'll  walk  off  to  the  cell. 
Come!  what  do  you  want  there  a-ringin'  and 

drummin'? 
If  it  is  your  good  lady,  Tm  comin' !  Pm  comin'  I " 

*'  Come  down  \ "  I  cried.    "  Such  need  as  mine 
Might  rouse  the  Sleepers  Seven ; 

Come  down,  if  you  are  in  the  medical  line. 
Come  down,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  I " 

In  went  the  head :  with  a  clank  and  clack, 
A  chain  went  down  and  a  bolt  went  back ; 

And  a  sharp  little  snout 

Came  ferreting  out, 
Barking, "  What  upon  earth  is  this  shindy  about? 

Now  then,  sir,  what  is  it? 

Who  ax'd  for  this  visit? 
Are  you  drunk,  sir— or  dumb,  sir?  Come,  pray  be 
explicit" 

*^  1  shouldn't  have  hit  such  a  rat-tat-tat-tat," 
Says  I,  sobbing  loud,  "  but  I  don't  keep  a  cat, 
And  what's  the  best  poison  to  poison  a  rat?" 

If  some  sad  ghost  had  risen. 

With  cold  blood  in  its  veins, 
From  subterranean  prison 

(Suppose  the  city  drains), 
And  on  the  night-bell  mournfully 

Tolled  a  slow  minute  peal. 
And  hailed  the  Doctor  scornfully 

With  face  of  glistening  veal. 
And  bade  him  to  the  shady 

Descend  on  rapid  pins. 
Because  a  spectral  lady 

Was  lying  in  with  twins— 
I  doubt  if  through  his  little  breast 

The  blood  had  bounded  quicker. 
Than  when  I  broke  upon  his  rest, 

In  anguish  and  in  liquor. 

With*  shaded  eyes  and  look  amazed 
Upon  my  face  awhile  he  gazed. 
And  then  I  saw  his  rising  bile 
Melt  in  a  strange  yet  pitying  smile. 
''Come  in,''  he  said,  and  closed  the  door. 
"  A  rat,  you  say  ?— his  pranks  are  o'er. 


I  quite  understand ; 
I'll  take  him  in  hand. 
And  I  don't  think  his  days  will  be  long  in  the  land. 
There's  nothing  like  arsenic — eh,  sir  ?  " 

"  By  Jove  1" 
Cried  I,  *^  but  you  are  an  intelligent  cove ! 
That's  just  what  I  wanted." 

<<Ha,haI  just  so;" 
Says  he,  *•'  only  don't  you  go  peaching,  you  know. 
For  the  Lord  of  Oarlisle, 
That  meddling  old  file, « 
Won't  let  us  sell  it,  'cause  people  wUl  bile 
It  up  with  their  puddin'  their  vitals  to  spile ; 
Unless,  to  be  sure,  there's  a  witness  to  look 
And  sign  his  name  legible  down  in  a  book, 
As  much  as  to  say,  it  shan't  go  to  the  cook. 
But  with  you,  sir,  I  see  that  it  can't  go  wrong ; 
So  I'll  mix  you  a  dose  of  my  superfine  strong. 
Don't  say  where  you  got  it — that's  all."   He  took 
An  ill-looking  canister  out  of  a  nook. 
Saying  **  Ah,  this  rat's  a  martyr ; 
He'll  find  he's  caught  a  Tartar  ; 
He'll  wag  his  tail  and  wink  his  eye  for  just  « 

minnit  arter, 
And  then  for  kingdom  come  he'll  take  a  precious 

quick  departur^. 
I  reckon  to  his  latter  end  you  wouldn't  walk  him 

smarter. 
Not  if  you  caught  him  with  a  cat  and  hung  him  in 

a  garter. 
Ill  mark  the  paper  Poison,  sir,  in  case  it's  left 

about ; 
Grood  night  I  a  shilling — ^thank  you :  it  will  answer, 
I've  no  doubt" 

I  leant  my  back  against  a  wall, 

And  swallowed  the  packet — string,  paper  and  alL 

Woes  of  that  memorable  eve  I 

Vain  were  my  poet-skiU 
Tour  tangled  web  again  to  weave. 

Or  say  how  very  ill 
I  grew,    in  vain  I  cried  for  death, 
A  hiccup  shook  my  gasping  breath ; 
I  staggered  on  through  square  and  street, 
W^ith  sob  and  sigh  of  maudlin  bleat, 
And  cursed  the  druggist  for  a  cheat, 
In  language  that  I  won't  repeat ; 

Until  at  length  I  stood 
Beside  a  shining  midnight  lake, 
*'  By  George,"  I  cried,  "this  bosom-ache 
May  now  be  cured  and  no  mistake  I 
From  life's  vague  dream  at  length  I  wake. 
And  here  my  thirst  of  glory  slake, 

And  quit  the  stage  for  good !" 

Pale  floating  gleams  of  liquid  light 
Flashed  out  in  broken  circlets  bright ; 
The  chequered  sky,  the  black  old  trees 

Spun  whirling  round.    A  splash  I  a  dive  I 
The  hum  as  of  ten  thousand  beesy 

When  somebody's  upset  the  hive. 
All  came,  and  went,  and  came  again. 
I  swam — I  sunk,  in  horrid  pain ; 
And  then,  and  not  till  then,  I  found 
I'd  just  as  lieve  remain  undrowned. 

2t2 
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Once  more  I  rose,  and  with  a  yelp 

Like  that  of  some  devoted  whelp, 

I  gasped  and  babbled,  "*  Help  I  help  !  HELP  !*' 

Alas !  repentance  came  too  late— 

The  very  fishes  mocked  my  fate : 

In  shoals  they  rose  to  tear  their  prize; 

Their  cold  blunt  noses  in  my  eyes 

Game  dub,  dub,  dub  !    With  eager  bite 

They  tore  my  whiskers  left  and  right. 

And  bit  my  fingers,  nipped  my  nose. 

And  Bwaipied  wuthin  my  smaller  clothes. 

They  dragged  me  down  :  I  may  have  rolled 

Amid  "  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl," 
And  ''wedges*'  of  resplendent  gold; 
I  only  felt  one  dizzy  whirl. 

Bnt  when  I  rose  for  time  the  last^ 

A  shont  along  the  midnight  blast 

Rang  sharply, ''  In  the  water,  ho ! 

Sing  out  again ! — hollo,  hollo  I*' 

I  answered  not,  for  down  my  throat 

The  fish  swam  thick ;  but  soon  a  boat. 

With  flying  oars,  and  lantern  slung 

Athwart  the  bow»  beside  me  swung. 

The  steersman  shouted  "  Slack,  men — slack  !*' 

And  drove  his  boat-hook  through  my  back. 

Four  stalwart  oarsmen  hauled  me  in» 

And  pid^ed  the  fishes  off  my  skin. 
"  Poor  buffer,"  said  they, 
**-  He's  seen  a  bad  day, 

Them  gudgeons  has  bitten  his  eye-lids  away ; 

They've  nibbled  his  ears  off  as  close  as  can  be. 

And  his  nose  is  a  sight  for  a  sinner  to  see. 

And  he's  bustin  with  mud,  and  he's  all  in  a  shiver ! 

Vy  did  he  souse  into  the  Serpentine  River  ?" 

They  pulled  ashore — they  laid  me  out ; 
They  rolled  me  up  in  a  blanket  stout : 
They  rubbed  me  down  with  a  red-hot  brick. 
Delighted  to  find  I  could  halloo  and  kick, 
Then  put  me  to  bed  full  of  brandy  and  bark. 
Saying,  "  There  now — he'll  wake  up  as  fresh  as 
a  lark  T' 

The  wretched  morning  dawmed  at  length  : 

I  woke,  like  Samson,  shorn  of  strength. 

A  cramp-knot  gnawed  iu  every  limb, 

My  eyes  were  very  sore  and  dim, 

Yet,  somehow,  still  I  seemed  to  swim, 

To  sink,  to  struggle,  and  to  cry 

For  help.  Where  was  I  ?  whence — and  why  ? 

Around  my  bed, 
I  heard  the  tread 
Of  several   "  Royal  Humanes,'* 
Who  patted  my  head. 
And  cheerfully  said 
"  We're  amply  repaid  for  our  pains ! 
Perhaps,  my  dear  eir,  if  you    have  a  spare 

sovereign. 
You'll  pop  it  some  day  the  Society's  coffer  in — 
That's  just  as  you  please.    There's  a  cab  at  the 

door, 
And  we'll  see  you  safe  home  to  the  old  third 

floor  r 
They  drove  me  home ;  and  up  the  stair 
They  carried  me  8£^e  like  Guy  Fawkeo  in  a 
chair  I 


Till,  on  reaching  the  landing,  the  end  of  my 

journey, 
I  stood  face  to  face  with  a  wolfish  attorney ! 

I  knew  him  well — ^'twas  he  from  whom 

That  fatal  Brief  of  yesterday 
Came  like  a  thunderbolt  of  doom ! 

I  strove,  in  vain,  to  faint  away. 
"  'Tis  gone  I"  I  shrieked,  "  'tis  burnt ! — ^Accursed 
Be  Mrs.  Jones.  You  know  the  worst ! 
Here,  slam  my  head  against  the  wall  I 
Put  me  out  of  the  window,  and  leave  mc  to  fall ; 
Do,  somebody,  please — ^if  it  isn't  too  small." 
«  Dear  sir,"  said  the  Wolf,  "  'tis  no  matter  at  all ! 
Pray,  pray  don't  take  on  so— you  fill  me  with 

sorrow; 
My  dear  sir,  I'll  send  you  another  to-morrow  f* 

I  stared  in  vain. 

For  through  my  brain 
Vague  thoughts  ran  wild.    "  Oh,  pray  explain,'*" 
I  gasped,  "  I'm  in  such  horrid  pain  T' 

Then  gaily  spoke  that  man  of  law, 

"  You  had  an  old  god-father ; 
But  he  has  been  scragged  by  a  Turkey  Bashaw, 

Until  he's  choky — rather  I 
He  lived  beside  the  Gkinges  broad, 

That  nms  nigh  old  Galcntta; 
He  used  to  eat  bank-notes,  good  Lord ! 

Between  his  bread-and-butter ; 
Till,  as  I  said,  he  died  in  cord. 
As  dead  as  that  there  shutter. 
Tlicy  called  his  name,  in  their  Indian  slang. 
Sir  Tigery  Peppery  Ourang  Outang. 
Well,  once,  it  should  seem,  when  you  might  have 

been 
Almost,  I  should  fancy,  too  little  to  wean. 
Sir  Tigery  came  your  father  to  see. 
And  gave  you  a  ride  on  his  shaky  old  knee. 
Till  you  cried  with  delight — being  partial  to 

yellow— 
*  See,  father — oh,  see !  what  a  beautiful  fellow  I* 
He  never  forgot  it ;  your  name  went  down 
At  once  in  his  will  for  the  uttermost  brown. 
There's  rupees  in  silver,  and  mohurs  in  gold. 
There's  a  hat-full  of  pearls — value? — ^gad,   it's 

untold ! 
There's  consols  by  thousands,  as  good  as  a  plum. 
And  a  string  of  pink  diamonds  as  big  as  your 

thumb  I 
I  wish  you  all  joy,  sir — life,  happiness,  health. 
And  a   sharp,  honest  agent   to    manage    your 

wealth; 
My  firm,  I  assure  you,  are  proud  as  can  be 
To  have  found  out  your  merit  first — ^paid  your  first 

fee! 
Long  (of  course)  ere  we  knew  you  so  luckily 

starred. 
Qood  morning,  sir !    Stay — let  me  hand  you  my 
card!" 

And  was  it  all  true  ?    By  the  sun  and  the  light, 
'Twas  true  as  could  be,  and  the  gipay  was  right, 
And  Briefless  has  more  than  his  pockets  can  hold, 
Round  red  sovereigns,  clinking  gold! 
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Dance,  gentlemen,  dance ! 

Dance,  beautiful  Jones  I 
Smith  stole  steps  from  France, 

And  Brown  can  clatter  the  bones ! 
Dance,  trusty  clerk  I 

Dance,  Boyal  Uumanes ! 


What  if  the  dawn  be  dark, 
When  evening  still  remains  ? 

Dance,  attorney  true. 

That  brought  the  news  to-day ; 

Dance,  Briefless,  too  I 

Hooray!  hooray!  hooray T 


THE    BISHOPS    AND    THEIR    INCOMES. 


TFo  all  who  watch  with  attention  the  signs  of  the 
tknes,  the  imminence  of  a  sweeping  reform  in  the 
temporalities  of  the  Church  of  England  becomes 
daily  more  apparent.  We  speak  not  only  of  the 
so-called  philosopher  who  thinks  all  religions 
equally  false,  of  the  magistrate  who  thinks  them 
sll  equally  useful,  or  of  the  rustic  (if  such  there 
now  be)  who  thinks  them  all  equally  true ;  but  we 
include  a  fourth  class,  who  were  probably  never 
contemplated  in  the  creed-sapping  sneer  of  the 
historian  of  Rome,  the  class  of  Christians  who  are 
sincere  without  fanaticism,  and  who  are  men  of 
the  world  without  being  tainted  with  the  worldii- 
ness  which  leads  to  scepticism.  Of  such,  we  be- 
lieve, are  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  England, 
and  these  are  the  men  who  will  ere  long  compel 
from  a  reluctant  Grovemment  the  tardy  institution 
in  this  country  of  a  national  Church  in  unison  with 
the  national  sentiments.  This  has  for  many  years 
been  the  aim  and  the  object  of  many  sincere 
Churchmen,  but  hitherto  those  who  profited  by  the 
abuses  of  the  Establishment  have  always  been  able 
to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  reformers,  by  alleging 
{often  with  truth)  that  those  abuses  were  much 
exaggerated,  and,  moreover,  that  the  incomes  of 
the  bishops  and  other  dignified  clergy  were  by  no 
means  exorbitant.  Hitherto,  no  unquestionable 
evidence  existed  to  which  the  opposing  parties 
could  appeal,  and  the  people  of  England  took  but 
Iktle  interest  in  opposing  assertions.  We  are 
happy  to  say,  however,  that,  thanks  in  great  part 
to  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall,  two  goodly  "blue-books"  have  been  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  containing  much  of  the  long- 
desired  information  on  ecclesiastical  affairs,  fur- 
bished in  great  part  by  the  reluctant  bishops  and 
dignitaries  themselves.  These  "  blue-books "  ** 
have  fallen  like  a  shrapnel-shell  in  the  prelatical 
camp ;  and  we  venture  confidently  to  predict,  that 
the  exposures  contained  in  them  of  the  conduct  of 
many  of  the  bishops  will  much  accelerate  the  con- 
summation of  a  sweeping  reform ;  or  that,  if  the 
abuses  which  are  there  laid  bare  be  not  forthwith 
reformed,  root  and  branch,  the  venerable  Church 
establishment  itself,  or  at  least  its  hierarchy,  will 
expire  under  its  own  plethora. 
-  As  this  great  question  has  hitherto  only  been 
placed  piecemeal  before  the  public  by  debates  in 

^  Parliamentaiy  Returns,  ^^Eodeuftstical  Commission,  and 
Archbbhoprics  and  Bishoprics,"  No.  400,  ordered  by  the  Honae 
of  Qommons-io  he  printed,  21«t  June,  1851. 

**  Third  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Comminioners,**  printed 
Jue  K51,  "  with  an  Appendix.*' 


Parliament  and  "  letters  in  the  Times,^*  we  shall 
endeavour  in  this  article  to  present  to  our  readers 
a  succinct  view  of  the  episcopal  temporalities  of 
the  Church,  how  much  Parliament  and  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  have  actually  done,  and 
how  much  they  have  left  undone,  to  ameliorate 
their  distribution,  and  how  far  the  bishops  them- 
selves have  assisted  in  thwarting  or  carrying  out 
the  expressed  intentions  of  the  Legislature. - 

The  gross  inequality  which  has  for  ages  existed 
in  the  incomes  of  the  respective  sees  has  been  long 
a  subject  of  loud  complaint.  Not  to  mention  the 
injustice  of  paying  one  man  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  a-year  for  performing  the  same  duties 
for  which  another  was  barely  remunerated  by  as 
many  hundreds,  the  system  led  to  a  subserviency 
on  the  part  of  the  bishops  to  the  ministry  of  the 
day  which  was  anything  but  creditable  to  a 
religious  establishment,  of  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Corinthian  columns;  as  every 
bishop  notoriously  looked  forward  to  translation  to 
a  richer  see  as  the  reward  of  his  support  to  the 
Government.  In  addition  to  this,  a  most  objec- 
tionable practice  had  grown  up  of  eking  out  the 
incomes  of  the  poorer  sees  by  granting  to  their 
bishops  rich  rectories,  involving  the  cure  of  souls, 
in  commendam  (that  is,  in  trust),  the  only  trusts 
to  be  performed  being,  as  was  well  understood, 
the  pocketing  the  revenues  of  the  living,  and  pay- 
ing some  poor  curate  with  a  wife  and  ten  children 
the  usual  curate's  pittance  of  602.  or  100/.  a-year 
to  perform  all  the  real  labours  of  the  parish. 
But  the  same  spirit  which  denounced  the  Keform 
Bill  as  *'  corporation  robbery  "  for  a  long  time  suc- 
cessfully stigmatised  any  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  temporalities  of  the  Church  as 'little  less  than 
sacrilege;  though  these  very  logical  reasoners 
never  condescended  to  inform  us  how  the  dilemma 
was  to  be  avoided  which  would  either  consign  the 
property  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  whom  alone 
nine-tenths  of  it  was  bestowed  for  Roman  Catholic 
purposes  only,  or  would  consider  it  as  national 
property,  free  to  be  dealt  with  by  Parliament,  and 
which  Parliament  has  consequently  a  moral  right 
to  resume  and  redistribute  as  it  pleases. 

At  length  the  cry  for  reform  became  so  irre- 
sistible that  the  Government  of  Lord  Melbourne 
succeeded,  in  the  face  of  the  most  violent  oppo- 
sition of  the  hierarchy,  seconded  by  the  tran- 
scendent wit  and  (we  lament  to  say,  at  least  in 
this  instance)  misapplied  genius  of  Sydney  Smith, 
in  carrying  through  Parliament  the  celebrated 
Ecclesiastical    Duties     and    Revenues    Act    (6 
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and  7  Will.  IV.,  ch.  77,  paaaed  Idth  Angust, 
1836). 

In  order  to  pave  the  way  for  this  Act,  a  Hoyal 
Commission  had  heen  previously  issued,  dated  iih 
February,  1835,  which  appointed  several  commis- 
sioners to  consider  the  revenues  of  the  dioceses, 
with  the  view  to  the  more  equal  distribution  of 
their  ecclesiastical  duties  and  revenues,  the  pre- 
vention of  the  practice  (facetiously  called  in  the 
Commission  '^  the  necessity")  of  attaching  to  bishop- 
rics, by  commendam,  benefices  with  cure  of  souls, 
and  also  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  cathedral 
establishments,  and  to  provide  for  the  residence  of 
the  clergy  or  tiieir  benefices.  The  Gommisaioners 
consisted  of  the  two  late  archbiahops  and  three 
bishops  (one  of  whom,  we  beg  the  reader  specially 
to  note,  waa  Dr.  Blomfield,  the  present  Bishop  of 
London),  besides  several  laymen  and  members  of 
the  Government,  the  lay  members  fortunately  out- 
numbering the  ecclesiastical.  During  the  years 
1835  and  1836,  these  Commissioners  presented  four 
reports ;  in  the  first,  they  recommended  the  union 
of  the  sees  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  (since  effected, 
in  1836),  and  the  erection  of  the  sees  of  Ripon 
and  Manchester ;  and  they  calculated  the  whole  net 
income  of  all  the  bishops  at  148,875/.,  which  they 
recommended  should  be  redistributed  amongst 
their  lordships  in  different  and  more  equitable  pro- 
portions. 

In  their  subsequent  reports,  the  Commissioners 
recommended  nothing  less  than  a  confiscation  (de- 
licately styled  ''an  appropriation")  of  the  non- 
residentiary  prebends,  digmties,  and  offices ;  and 
the  suspension  of  several  canonries  in  the  cathedral 
establishments.  They  recommended,  also,  that 
the  endowments  thus  liberated  should  be  carried  to 
a  fund  destined  to  make  better  provision  for  the 
cure  of  souls  in  parishes.  It  was  this  which  ex- 
cited the  ire  of  the  witty  canon  of  Bt.  Pauls,  and 
which  drew  from  the  chapters  the  more  solemn 
farce  of  opposing  petitions  to  Parliament,  in  which 
these  reverend  inutilities  had  the  assurance  to 
assert  that  the  suppression  of  these  useless  prebends 
was  wrong,  as  involving  "  the  violation  of  sUUutes 
9tiU  observed,  and  the  solemnity  of  oaths  of  which 
the  obU^tion  is  deeply  felt,  and  the  sanctity 
revered.**^ 

The  Ecclesiastical  Duties  and  Revenues  Act  in- 
corporated the  Commissioners,  and  empowered 
them  to  lay  before  the  Sovereign  in  Council  such 
schemes  as  should  appear  to  them  to  be  best 
adapted  for  carrying  into  effect  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  reports,  enacting  that  a 
simple  Order  in  Council  might  then  give  such 
schemes  the  force  of  law.  Some  subsequent  Acts 
somewhat  modified  the  constitution  of  the  Commis- 
sion, but  these  are  not  very  material  to  our  present 
purpose.  Another  Act  (3  and  4  Vict,  ch.  113) 
further  confirmed  the  recommended  ''confiscation" 
of  parts  of  the  revenues  of  the  cathedral  establish- 
ments, and  directed  that  the  proceeds  should  be 
applied  to  the  relief  of  spiritual  destitution  in  popu- 
lous parishes. 

*  How  fax  this  is  true  we  showed  in  an  aiticle  of  oar  Jaly 
number,  entitled  **  Cathedral  Tnuts  and  their  Talfilment,"  to 
which  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader. 


Now,  the  objects  aimed  at  in  these  messores 
were  doubtless  praiseworthy,  so  far  as  they  went; 
but  they  were  merely  intended  as  a  tub  to  be 
thrown  to  the  great  leviathan  of  reform,  and  not 
as  a  searching  measure  of  amelioration ;  and  such 
was,  and  has  been,  in  truth,  their  effect,  as  we  shall 
proceed  to  show.  In  the  first  place,  the  valaes  of 
the  respective  sees  were  taken  from  the  reports  of 
the  parties  most  interested,  and,  as  we  fear  subee- 
quent  events  have  demonstrated,  least  to  be  de- 
pended on  for  accuracy  in  their  returns.  Beit 
also  remembered  that  the  ecclesiastical  interest, 
aided  by  the  Government,  has  always  succeeded 
in  defeating  all  attempts  made  by  independent 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  procure 
specific  and  trustworthy  returns  of  the  property  of 
the  Church. 

The  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Howley) 
stated,  in  reply  to  the  Commissioners,  that  the 
average  of  his  gross  income  for  the  septennial 
period  preceding  1838  was  24,245^.  3b.  8d.;  from 
which  Uie  deductions  were,  2,381^.  lOs.  5d.;  leav- 
ing his  net  annual  income  at  21,863^  13s.  3d. 
Some  of  the  items  of  these  deductions  are  rather 
amusing.  Thus,  out  of  this  princely  income,  452. 
per  annum  is  the  average  amount  spent  for  the 
Lambeth  Palace  Library  (we  are  not  told  whether 
t?ie  cook  had  more  or  less).  This,  we  presmne, 
was  done  with  the  sly  intention  of  keeping  his 
ministerial  friends  in  countenance,  in  their  nig- 
gardly grants  for  the  education  of  the  people; 
which,  at  this  period,  bore  about  the  same  ratio  to^ 
the  revenues  of  England  that  his  contributions  iO' 
literature  bore  to  the  revenues  of  the  Archbishop. 

Other  items  of  deduction  are — ^Parliamentary 
and  ''other''  expenses,  1372.  per  annum;  visita* 
tions,  confirmations,  &c.,  2511 

In  computing  the  average  income  of  the  see,. 
these  two  itenots  were  most  properly  disallowed  by 
the  Commissioners,  but  the  latter  item  seems  a 
favourite  one,  as  every  bishop,  without  exception, 
''tried  it  on"  vdth  the  Commissioners. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  (Harcourt)  stated  his 
net  income  income  at  ll,437l 

The  Bishop  of  London  (Komfield)  stated  hi» 
net  income  at  15,045^ 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  (Maltby)  at  22,18^ 

Some  of  the  items  of  annual  expense  of  the 
latter  look  rather  oddly  in  the  same  page.  Thn^ 
Gamekeepers  and  watchers  on  the  moors,  6102. !  I 
Societies  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
(seven),  each,  61. 5s. ;  Societies  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  (two),  each,  6^  &• 

The  whole  amount  of  charitable  outgoings  of  this 
bishop,  which  he  claims  to  be  allowed  as  jid  of  the 
expenses  of  his  office,  stand  as  follows : — Schools, 
342^  lis.  6d. ;  Societies,  105^ ;  Infirmaries,  75J. ; 
MisceUaneous,  U6l.  7s.  lOd.— Total,  6672. 19s. «, 
A  trifle  more  than  his  gamekeepers  and  watcheis^ 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Sumner),  states  bis 
net  income  at  10,654^.  3s.  7d.  Of  course,  also*  ^^ 
« tries  it  on,"  but  ineffectually,  to  get  the  deduction 
allowed  for  "  visitations  and  confinnations."  ^^ 
so  of  the  others. 

Secondly,  having  taken  firom  the  Ushop's  ova 
returns  the  value  of  each  see,  the  bishop  i^  ^ 
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quired  to  pay  over  to  the  Eecleatastieal  GoxDmis- 
siouerBy  for  the  augfEnentation  of  the  poorer  sees, 
an  amiiial  sum  of  money,  sufficient,  on  this  calcula- 
tion, to  rednoe  the  income  of  the  hishopric  to  the 
standard  of  apostolic  leanness,  which  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Commissioners,  formed  the  beau  ideal  of 
these  successors  of  the  lowly  aposUes.  This  plan, 
it  wiU  he  observed,  left  die  bishops  to  gamble 
with  the  residue  of  the  income  of  their  sees; 
for  every  farthing  which  a  bishop  could  screw  out 
of  the  renewal  of  a  lease,  or  by  any  other  method 
by  which  his  successor  might  be  impoverished, 
was  so  much  gain  to  the  bishop— fAe  money- 
^yvMKt  out  of  the  see  hmig  fixedy  hut  the  whole 
viMome  of  the  see  being  ihietuating  and  uncertain. 
An  ^  artful  dodge,"  truly,  and  one  emin^itly  sac* 
ceasfidy  ae  we  shall  presently  proceed  to  show. 
There  ia  no  one  instance  of  any  bishop  having 
▼oluntarily  given  up  any  income  to  the  Church 
during  his  own  life^  though  several  are  generous 
enough  with  that  of  their  suecessors ;  and  when 
these  reverend  calculators  were  compelled  by  law 
to  impose  upon  themselves  the  payment  of  such  a 
anrn  as  would  leave  their  income  less  than  the 
handsome  future  stipend  allotted  to  the  see,  they 
contrived  in  so  many  instances  to  keep  their  real 
incomes  in  excess  over  their  intended  Parlia- 
mentary incomes  (of  course^  themselves  pocketing 
the  difference)  that»  in  fourteen  years^  four  bishops 
received  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and 
in  the  last  seven  years,  seven  other  bishops  received 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  beyond  the  sum 
that  solemn  Acts  of  Parliament  had  allotted  to 
their  sees.  This  we  shall  proceed  to  show  more 
in  detalL 

We  place  in  the  van  the  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  (Blomfield)  and  of  Winchester  (Bumner) ; 
the  former  bishop  has  been  from  its  very  com- 
mencement one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
Commission ;  and  he  consequently  was  the  most 
vigilant  agent,  and  doubtless,  in  his  own  opinion, 
the  best  authority,  for  determining  the  proper 
income  which  a  Bishop  of  London  ought  in  future 
to  enjoy.  Aceordihgly ,  the  barometer  of  apostolic 
poverty  fell  in  this  instance  from  18,657/.  a-year 
(its  present  net  income)  to  10,000/.,  with  the 
addition,  however,  of  a  town  mansion  in  the 
aristocratic  locality  of  St.  James  Square  and  a 

Villa  quam  flayiis  TXberis  layit 

at  Fulham,  whence  the  good  bishop,  inhaliAg  at  his 
ease  the  fresh  breezes  from  the  rippling  Thames, 
Qould  fulminate  anathemas  against  the  poor  artisans 
of  London  who,  in  endeavouring  once  a  week  to 
breathe  a  mouthful  of  the  same  balmy  air  in  six- 
penny steamers  to  Richmond,  presumed  thus  to 
violf^  the  Sabbath  under  his  loniship's  very  nose. 
Accordingly,  this  bishop  concurred  in  the  scheme 
of  the  Commissioners  for  imposing  on  the  see  such 
an  annual  payment  to  the  episcopal  fund  as  would 
leave  10,000l  a-year,  that  being  in  his  opinion 
Buffioient  for  the  support  of  the  dignity ;  and  we 
quite  agree  with  him.  But^  people  of  England, 
can  yon  credit  it?  this  was  not  to  apply  to  him- 
a«^,  but  to  Ms  suecessors  t ! 

The  effect  of  this  has  been  that  the  Eight 


Reverend  Father  in  God,  Dr.  Blomfield,  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,  has  actually,  according  to 
his  own  return,  received  from  his  see  in  fourteen 
years  217,2592. ;  whereas  he  ought^  according  to 
what  he  himself  stated  should  be  the  proper  income 
of  the  see,  to  have  received  only  140,0002. ;  or,  in 
oth  w  words,  he  has  thus  morally  (though,  we  admit, 
not  legally)  abstracted  from  the  patrimony  of  the 
Church  a  sum  of  no  less  than  77,2592. 1 

In  like  manner,  Dr.  Sumner,  Bisbop  of  Win- 
chester, in  the  same  period  actually  received 
151,1662.,  whereas  he  ought  to  have  received  only 
98,0002.;  excess  over  the  stated  income,  53,1662. 

So  Dr.  Maltby,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  the  same 
period  actually  received  191,6582.,  whereas  he 
ought  to  have  received  only  112,0002.;  excess, 
79,6682.**  We  confess  we  never  had  before  so 
lively  an  idea  of  ''Maltby's  Thesaurus." 

It  appears,  then,  that  these  three  prelates  have 
taken  from  the  Church  in  fourteen  years  no  less 
than  210,0832.  more  than  they  themselves  declared 
was  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  their  respective 
positions  I ! 

We  now  turn  to  a  bishop  (Dr.  Monk,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol)  who  has  recently  acquired 
a  by  no  means  enviable  notoriety  in  reference  to 
his  re-grant  of  a  lease  (Horfield)  belonging  to  the 
see,  which  he  was  undoubtedly  under  a  morale  if 
not  a  legal  or  equitable,  obligation  to  allow  to  fall 
in  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.f  By  the  renewal 
of  this  lease  he  secured  to  himself  property  worth, 
on  a  moderate  calculation,  12,0002.  But  tliis  is 
not  all.  In  1836,  wh^:i  the  value  of  the  see  was 
to  be  ascertained  for  the  purposes  of  the  Eoclesi- 

*  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  eyaaive  defence  of  this  hishop, 
stated  that  his  charities  and  paynents  to  curates  amounted  in 
those  years  to  more  than  46,00w^  as  if  a  bishop's  income  was  not 
given  him  to  enable  him  to  subscribe  to  charities.  Still,  even 
with  this  deduction,  it  seems  he  has  pocketed  S4,00(tf.  heyond  hit 
parliameni^xry  income  of  8000/.  a-year.  Truly,  the  Tkesaurut  is 
no  exception  to  the  character  that  has  been  given  of  all  great 
hookB—meya  HbUon  mega  kakon, 

f  Such  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Timet^  no  unAivonr- 
able  authority,  after  a  complete  review  of  the  defence  put  forward 
in  a  letter  to  that  journal  by  the  hishop  himself,  and  the  stiU 
move  daboiate  special  pleading  in  his  favour  hy  his  brother  Bishop 
of  Oxford  in  the  House  of  Lords.  (See  TimeSy  leading  article  of 
Jnlv  17, 1851.)  We  should  weary  our  readers  were  we  to  discuss 
at  length  all  the  minute  and  irrelevant  points  with  which  this 
queetion  has  been  overlaid.  We  have  carefully  perused  all  that 
has  been  published  relating  to  this  transaction,  and  we  freely  own 
that,  to  our  minds,  suMatiiiallyy  the  charge  respecting  the  Hor- 
feld  lease,  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Horsman  on  the  Ist  of  July, 
has  not  been  displaced  by  the  bishop's  advocates.  See  Mr* 
Horsman's  reply  in  the  subsequent  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  this  subject  on  Thursday,  the  17th  of  July.  It  is  very 
renarkabk  that,  on  this  latter  occasion.  Sir  James  Graham,  him- 
self an  ecclesiastical  commissioner  since  1841,  and  an  advocate  and 
apologist  of  the  bishop,  upon  being  api>ealed  to  in  distinct  terms 
by  two  memb«8,  whether  he  could  justify  the  grant  of  the  lease 
on  moral  as  well  as  on  le^  grounds,  remaimd  obttmaidy  tUeiU! 
The  bishop's  own  defence,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  hia  apologists 
(Mr.  Gladstone,  &c.),  is,  that  he  inUnde  to  devote  the  property  in 
tome  secret  wxy  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  We  hope  this  may 
prove  to  he  the  case :  bat  wo  cannot  aToid  recollecting  that "  good 
intention"  is  the  hackneyed  defence  of  every  faitliless  trustee 
who  has  dipped  his  finsers  into  trust-money.  The  self-eulooT 
with  whidi  ne  winds  up  his  letter  to  the  Timee  does  not  say  mnch 
for  his  modesty.  He  tells  us,  in  a  quotation  nevo  to  all  dassical 
readers  who  have  forgotten  the  Latin  Grammar,  that  his  great 
delight  is 

"  Nil  coDseiTe  sibi,  et  nuUA  paUescere  culpA." 

No  doubt  his  oonsoienoe  prieks  him  little  for  the  grant  of  the 
Horfield  lease,  and  probably  his  cheek  pales  not  at  the  indignant 
denunciation  of  his  conduct  hy  Parliament  and  the  press  I 
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astical  Diities  and  Revenues  Act,  this  bishop  held 
a  commendam  with  his  bishopric  of  1,700/.  a-year. 
Now  this  an  Act  of  Parliament  recently  passed 
would  have  compelled  him  to  give  up,  if  he  had 
shown  that  the  income  of  his  see  amounted  at  that 
time  to  GflOOl,  a-year.  Accordingly,  he  staled  it 
to  the  Commissioners  at  3,125/.  The  {tverage  net 
annual  value  of  his  see  for  fourteen  years 
since  then  has  oeen  actually  5,582/. ;  so  that  he 
kept  this  his  full  bishop's  income  and  his  com- 
niendam  too,  making  on  an  average  7,282/.  a-year. 
This  amounts  in  fourteen  years  to  an  excess  of  no 
less  than  21;948/.  over  and  above  his  stated  par- 
liamentary income  of  5,000/.  a-year. 

So  much  for  four  bishops  of  fourteen  years' 
standing ! 

We  now  turn  to  the  bishops  of  seven  years  stand- 
ing, most  of  them,  be  it  observed.  Whig  appoint- 
ments. The  Bishop  of  Worcester  (Dr.  Pepys)  com- 
plained bitterly  to  the  Commissioners,  in  1844,  of 
his  net  income  being  taken  at  7,300/.  a-year,  which, 
as  his  income  was  fixed  by  Parliament  at  5,000/. 
a-ycar,  involved  a  contribution  to  the  episcopal  fund 
of  2,300/.  a-year ;  and  he  was  even  so  undignified  as 
to  threaten  the  Commissioners  that  nothing  but  *  a 
judgment  and  execution  should  make  him  pay  this 
sum." 

Since  then,  he  has  actually  received  (after  paying, 
under  threat  of  legal  proceedings,  the  Commis- 
missioners*  "little  bill")  9,407i.  a-year,  being 
4,407/.  more  than  his  stated  parliamentary  income; 
making  30,849/.  abstracted,  by  this  prelate  alone, 
beyond  what  Parliament  ever  intended  he  should 
receive.  This  man  is  the  brother  of  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor  (Cottenham),  who  notoriously  disre- 
garded, in  his  legal  appointments,  all  claims  of 
previous  forensic  ability,  and  was  therefore  scarcely 
to  be  expected  to  refrain  from  a  job  when  so  rich 
a  bishopric  was  the  prize,  and  his  own  brother  the 
intended  recipient 

We  have  drawn  special  attention  to  four  bishops, 
as  being  the  largest,  and  therefore  most  flagrant^ 
instances  of  prelatical  greediness.  W^e  will  now 
average  these  results  in  a  tabular  form,  adding  to 
them  an  account  of  the  individual  and  aggregate 
sums  which  seven  other  bishops  have  actually 
received  during  the  last  seven  years,  and  setting 
opposite  to  each  the  sum  whidi  Parliament  de- 
termined should  be  the  future  incomes  of  the 
respective  sees.  We  publish  the  names  of  these 
prelates  in  conjunction  with  their  acts,  for  which 
we  have  the  authority  of  the  Parliamentary  papers 
before  referred  to,  because  it  is  fitting  that  the 
people  of  England  should  know  and  mark  the  men 
who  could  thus,  for  filthy  lucre,  in  the  indignant 
words  of  the  first  of  satirists — "  Propter  vitam, 
Vivendi  perdere  causas." 

Incomes  of  four  bishops  for  the  fourteen  years 

preceding  1851 : — 


Income 


Ezoen  orer 


Kameofbiahop.    Bishopiic.     fixed  by  Actnallj  Parliamentary 

Parliameot.  receiToa.  income. 

Dr.Blomfidd.  London £10,000  £217,859  £77,269 

Dr.Maltby  ...  Dnrham 8,000  191,658         79,658 

Dr.  Samuer...  Winchester...     7,000  151,166         53,166 
Br. Monk......  Oloncesterand 

Briatol  ...     5,000  91,948         21,948 


£30,000      £652,031     £232,031 


Incomes  of  seven  bishops  for  the  seven  years  pre- 
ceding 1851  :^- 

lExoeaiover 
Ineome      Aetoalfar   Parliamentevy 
Name  Ok  biahop.     Blahoprlc.     fixed  by    reoehred  in      inoonob  in 

Parliament,  aerenyra.      aeranyrm. 

Dr.Pepya Woroeiter  ...  £6,000  £65,849  £S0,84O 

Dr.  ThiriwiOl . .  St  Da? ida ...  4,500  89,000  7/t2S 
Drs.  Hinda  and 

AUen    Norwich 4,600  89,671  7,071 

Dr.Deniaon...  Saliabory 6,000  41,958  6,068 

Dr.WUberforoe  Oxfoid   5,000  .      26,910  1,910 

Dr.  Mnrrmy  ...  Bocbeater  ...  5,000  21,480  1,480 

Dr.  QUbert  ...  Chicbeater...  4,200  80,625  ],W5 

£33^  £265,898        £57.116 

It  thus  appears  that  the  four  first  bishops  could 
not  be  content  with  30,000^.  a-year,  or  420,000^ 
in  fourteen  years,  but  they  must  abstract  from  the 
patrimony  of  the  Church  an  excess  of  282,031/. ! 
And  that  the  seven  latter  bishops  could  not  be 
content  with  32,200/.  a-year,  or  235,400/.  in  seven 
years,  but  they  must  abstract  from  the  patrimony 
of  the  Church  an  excess  of  57,116/.  I 

Now  this  excess  represents  in  each  instance  an 
excess  of  so  many  thousand  pounds  beyond  the 
sum  which  (at  least,  as  respect  those  bishops  ap- 
pointed since  1836)  the  Legislature  intended  they 
should  receive — an  excess  of  so  many  thonsand 
pounds  beyond  the  sum  which  they  themselves  had 
held  out  the  expectation  of  receiving — ^an  excess 
of  so  many  tliousand  pounds  beyond  the  sum  which 
they  had  themselves  stated  the  bishops  of  those 
respective  sees  ought  to  receive — an  excess  of  so 
many  thousand  pounds  beyond  the  sum  which  they 
had  expressly  recommended  that/t«^ure  bishops  of 
those  sees  should  receive — ^and  last,  not  least,  an 
excess  of  so  many  thousand  pounds  beyond  what 
the  people  of  England  had  been  led,  in  their  sim- 
plicity, to  believe  that  their  spiritual  rulers  ufould 
receive! 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  great  facilities  have 
been  afforded  for  all  these  misdoings,  by  the  very 
objectionable  method  of  supplying  much  of  the 
income  of  the  prelates  from  the  imposition  of  fines 
on  the  renewal  of  Church  leases.  These  leases,  in 
the  case  of  the  bishops,  have  been  for  ages  granted 
for  floating  periods  of  three  lives ;  a  sum  of  money, 
by  way  of  fine,  being  paid  by  the  lessee  to  the 
existing  bishop,  for  the  privilege  of  putting  in 
another  life  so  soon  as  one  dropped.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  income  derived  from  such  a  source  must 
be  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  particularly  as  many 
an  unworthy  prelate  refused  to  renew  (or,  what  is 
called,  "  ran  his  life"  against  the  lessees),  until  two 
lives  in  the  lease  had  dropped ;  then,  by  buying 
up  the  remaining  interest  of  the  lessee,  which  he 
could  generally,  in  such  circumstances,  get  cheap, 
and  by  regranting  the  lease  to  a  friend  for  three 
new  young  lives,  he  could  secure  the  property  to 
his  own  family  for  a  period,  on  an  average,^  of 
between  eighty  and  ninety  years,  not  to  mention 
the  consequent  impoverishment  of  his  successor  in 
the  see.  There  was  here  a  great  moral  wrong 
effected  to  the  lessees ;  for  these  leases  have  been, 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Church,  made  the  subject 
of  mortgages  and  family  settlements,  and  much 
capital  has  been  invested  in  the  property  by  the 
lessee  on  the  faith  of  their  continued  renewal. 
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A  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
menty  daring  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  to  in- 
vestigate the  whole  subject,  with  special  reference 
to  the  object  of  "  securing  to  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  fixed  instead  of  fluctuating  incomes."   This 
Conunission  unanimously  recommended  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
lessees,  by  converting  the  fines  into  a  fixed  rent- 
charge.    The  terms  upon  which  they  proposed 
this  should  be  done  were  more  advantageous  to  the 
Church  than  those  of  the  kindred  measure  of  the 
commutation  of  the  tithes,    which  adopted  the 
principle  of  the  uH  possidetis,  securing  to  the  tithe- 
owners,  for  the  future,  what  they  had  actually 
enjoyed  during  the  past ;  for  the  Ghurch  Leasehold 
Commission  reconoonended  that  much  more  should 
be  annually  secured  to  the  Church.    A  similar 
measure  has  already  been  carried  into  effect  in 
Ireland.  Accordingly,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  few  weeks  since,  by  Lord 
Carlisle,  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of 
tlie  Commissioners.    The  reader  will  easily  divine, 
by  what  has  gone  before,  that  such  a  measure 
would  ill  suit  our  fine-clutching  bishops;    and 
accordingly,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (brother 
to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  is  shown  in  the 
parliamentary  returns  to  have  fingered  in  one  year 
fines  to  the  amount  of  20,000^.)  and  the  Bishop  of 
liondon  denounced  this  most  salutary  measure  as 
"  a  robbery  of  the  Church !" 

Quis  talent  Gracchos  de  seditione  querentes  ? 

The  third  capital  error  in  the  constitution  of  the 
£k;clesiastical  Commission  was  in  the  forming  two 
distinct  funds — the  Episcopal  Fund,  and  the  Com- 
mon Fund — instead  of  forming  these  two  into  one. 
This  was  another  **  artfiil  dodge "  on  the  part  of 
the  episcopally-constituted  Commission ;  and  as  it 
is  not,  we  believe,  very  generally  understood,  we 
will  proceed  to  explain  it.     Having  once  sanc- 
tioned the  principle  that  the  property  of  the  Church 
might  be  re-distributed  by  Parliament,  most  men 
of  plain  sense  would  have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  bleedings  of  the  episcopal  apoplexy, 
or  at  least  some  of  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the 
well-famished  prelatical  tables,  should  be  applied 
to  helping  the  leanness  of  those  by  whose  efforts 
alone  any  lingering  respect  was  preserved  for  the 
Establishment ;  in  other  words,  that  the  surplus 
income  of  the  richer  sees,  after  i)aying  the  bishops 
what  they  thenwelves  considered  a  proper  stipend, 
should  be  devoted  to  relieving  the  much,  and,  we 
fear,  justly  complained  of  spiritual  destitution  of 
populous  places.    So,  at  least,  thought  many  sim- 
ple and  sincere  Churchmen ;  but  they  were  wrong. 
What  matters  it  that  a  curate,  with  a  wife  and  ten 
children,  is  made  to  wear  out  his  existence  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  perform  the  doties  of  a  parish 
teeming  with  vice  and  population,  on  a  paltry 
stipend  of  801,  a-year,  if  the  rivales  Divorum 
have  not  the  finest  of  linen  wherewith  to  form 
their  sleeves,  and  the  brightest  of  purple  where- 
with to  clothe  their  cushions? — still  less  if  they 
have  not  country  palaces  suitable  to  their  state, 
and  extensive  enough  to  accommodate  staying 
company  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  diocesan  resi- 


dence? Accordingly,  the  poor  working  clergy 
were  unceremoniously  tossed  overboard,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  overflowings  of  the  episcopal 
incomes  should,  after  providing  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  poorer  sees,  be  applied  only  to  the  in- 
crease of  episcopal  comforts  and  luxuries.  This 
fund  was,  therefore,  aptly  enough  designated  as 
**  the  Episcopal  Fund.*'  £ut  the  deans  and  chap- 
ters had  no  powerful  friends  in  Parliament  to  take 
their  part ;  tke^  had  nothing  to  plead  for  them  but 
the  well-known  facts  of  "  their  statutes  being  still 
observed/'  and  ''the  solemnity  of  oaths,  of  which 
the  obligation  was  deeply  felt  and  the  sanctity 
revered."  For  once,  however,  these  stereotyped 
phrases  were  valued  by  Parliament  at  their  true 
worth ;  and  accordingly,  the  revenues  of  the  sup- 
pressed canonries,  and  the  parings. of  the  fat  dean- 
eries, were  thrown  into  a  common  hotchpot  for 
the  benefit  of  the  starving  curates — ^the  Legblature, 
in  this  instance;  not  feeling  the  same  difficulty  in 
reducing  the  enbonpcnnt  of  a  dean  that  Lord  Byron 
did  in  the  case  of  Budu,  possibly  because  the  for- 
mer had  not  to  deal  in  its  Pygmalion  capacity 
with  so  faultless  an  original. 

Thinner  she  might  have  heen,  and  yet  scarce  lose ; 

Yet,  after  all,  'twould  puezle  to  say-  where 

It  wonld  not  spoU  some  separate  charm  to  pare. 


This  latter  fund  was  called ''  the  Common  Fund ;" 
and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  Commissioners 
have,  for  the  most  part,  well  and  worthily  applied 
it,  192  poor  livings  having  been  augmented  out 
of  its  proceeds.  We  say  for  the  most  part ;  and  we 
thus  qualify  our  commendation  because  we  un- 
derstand complaints  have  been  made  that  those 
livings  of  which  the  bishops  are  patrons  have  had 
somewhat  more  than  their  share  of  this  commis- 
sional  manna. 

Having  thus  effected  this  most  unjustifiable  dis- 
tinction between  the  Episcopal  Fund  and  the  Com- 
mon Fund,  we  will  now  show,  from  the  report 
itself,  how  much  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Church 
(in  addition  to  what  we  have  shown  they  have 
specially  pocketed)  the  bishops  have  succeeded  in 
diverting  to  the  mundane  purposes  of  building 
sumptuous  palaces  and  laying  out  splendid  de- 
mesnes for  themselves. 

Between  the  years  1837  and  185G  it  appears 
that  nearly  70,000^.  has  been  abstracted  from  the 
Episcopal  Fund  to  accomplish  these  unworthy  ob- 
jects ;  we  subjoin  the  first  five  items,  taken  from 
the  report  presented  in  this  session  to  Parliament. 

Gloucester  and  Bristol. — Towards  the  cost  of      £      s.    d 
Stapleton-honse 1,072  U  10 

Lincoln. — Towards  purchase  money  of  an 
estate,  and  providing  house  of  residence 
Ct.«.  bnUding  a  palace)  .        .        .        .   0,212    6    6 

Oxford. — Building  ohvpeXy  lid  additional  bed- 
rooms; wiih  other  improvements  to  the 
house  and  demesne        ....  4,600    0    0 

Ripon.— House  of  residence  (fe.,  palace)     .  U,621  15    H 

Worcester.— Repairs  of  Hartlebur7Castle,&c.     7000    0    0 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  appears  from  the  above 
report  that  besides  these  sums  drawn  from  the 
Episcopal  Fund,  upwards  of  60,000?.  has  been, 
during  the  same  period,  raised  by  sale  and 
alienation  of  part  of  the  permanent  property  of  the 
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Bees  for  the  same  purpose  of  well  boofling  the 
bishops.  We  subjom  tne  itexas  of  these  transftc- 
tioBs: — 


Bath  and  Wells  PalsM,  altentioiM 
EzAter  ditto 

Hereford,  ttaklet!      .... 
Boehester,  new  pslaee  and  258  acrea  of 

demeane  lands     .        .        .        • 
OlomeesMr  and  Bristol,  new  palaoe 
Linoola,  new  palace  and  de  mesDe 
Oxford,  ditto  ditto 

Bipon,  ditto  ditto 

Woroester,  alterations 


4,000 

3,500 

800 

38,157 
23,627 
52,194 

6,500 
14,621 

7.000 

Jgl40,399 


The  only  alteration  we  have  made  in  copying 
these  items  from  the  report  is,  that  of  changing  the 
Commissioners'  word  ''hoose"  to  the  more  appro* 
priate  one  of  "  palace." 

'*  Apparet  domut  inta8,et3a<rta  longa  pateaonnt." 

YiBG.,  (£q. 

The  general  resnlt  may  be  thos  shortly  stated  : — 

Taken  fh>m  the  Church  by  foar  bishops  in  four- 
teen years,  over  and  aboye  the  incomes  o  f 
their  respeetiye  sees  fixed  by  Aet  of  Parlia- 
ment   ^3  2/ttl 

Ditto,  ditto,  by  seven  biihops  in  sevsn  yean  .  57,116 
Taken  from   the  Church  by  the  Ecclesiastic  al 

CommissioiMrB  to  bnild  palaces  for  bishops     140,899 

Total  abBtracted  firom  the  pooier  clergy     £529,546 

That  is,  more  than  half-a-million  of  money,  in 
addition  to  the  splendid  incomes  allowed  them  by 
the  Legislature ! 

As  a  lamentable  contrast  to  all  this,  we  will  now 
arrange  in  a  tabular  form  the  uncontradicted 
statement  of  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  when,  on 
the  Ist  July  last,  he  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  the  state  of  spiritual  destitution  in 
England. 


Parish. 

Popnla- 

Chaich 

tion. 

Acoonmodation 

St  Anne's,  limehoiise    • 

25,121 

2,000 

St  John's,  Waterloo-road 

30,000 

3,560 

St  Martin's,  Birmmgham 

45,000 

3,900 

St  Geoi^,  Soathwark    . 

60,000 

4,650 

St  Giles's,  Durham 

5,000 

300 

Middlesborgh   .... 

10,000 

600 

Salton 

6,863 

500 

Swansea 

30,000 

2,500 

201,984 


18,010 


These  are  only  a  few  selected  instances,  pro- 
bably the  most  flagrant ;  they  by  no  means  show 
anything  like  the  mass  of  spiritual  destitution  in 
the  kingdom. 

Again,  to  put  the  matter  in  another  point  of 
view,  we  will  quote  the  noble  lord's  own  words  on 
the  occasion  above  referred  to  :— 

He  had  selected  131  parishes  in  England  and  Wales, 
containing  a  population  in  1841  of  3,972,850  persons,  l^om 
ivhich  he  dedacted  450,000  as  the  nnmber  of  Dissenters, 
and  made  no  allowance  for  the  increase  in  the  population 
aiaoe  1841.  In  those  parishes  there  were  only  643 
chnnhes;  and,  caloolating  that  each  church  would  contain 
8000  persons,  there  were  1,893,852  who  were  left  tcnMeiU 
any  opportunity  qf  etUerihg  into  the  House  of  Gfod  t  Let 
them  also  eompare  the  number  of  working  clergy  with  the 
population,  and  Oktif  would  find  a  very  similar  result    It 


was  generally  admitted  that  2000  persons  were  as  many 
as  any  one  clergyman  could  efflcienUy  attend  to ;  and,  upon 
this  supposition,  there  being  only  141  clergymen  to  serre 
the  population  of  which  he  had  q»okea,  there  wa$  im  these 
thirteem  greml  parishes  a  d^cisMCff  <^  23T  cfaiyjfiw/  Upon 
the  same  annposition,  there  was  in  Manchester  a  defieisaey 
of  52  clergymen;  in  Liverpool,  of  9*3;  in  Leeds,  of  29 ;  in 
Sheflleld,  of  21 ;  in  Wolverhampton,  of  22;  in  a  wozd 
there  was  no  great  town  or  populous  distriet  tfarougbout 
the  oountry  m  whieh  this  moat  painful  defloisoey  of 
spiritual  anperintendapea  did  not  pnrrail. 

But  these  statements  touch  only  one  part  of  the 
evil ;  they  say  nothing  of  the  numberless  miserable 
and  wretched  curates  who  are  toiling,  in  every 
part  of  England,  in  silent  and  uncomplaining  use- 
Fulness — ^visiting  the  sick,  whispering  in  the  dull- 
ing ear  of  Death  the  words  of  hope  which  can 
alone  win  its  pleased  attention,  and  teaching,  by 
their  precept  and  example,  the  lowly  and  believing^ 
heart  of  the  poor  man  to  endure,  with  patient 
submission,  his  hard  lot  of  poverty  and  of  neglect. 
Verily,  the  reward  of  these  men  is  not  in  the  good 
things  of  this  world ;  and,  generally  speaking,  we 
believe  them,  as  a  class,  much  too  pure-hearted  to 
envy  the  proud  prelates  their  royal    marriages 
and  their  aristocratic  christenings,  their  splendid 
palaces  and  their  fashionable  banquets;  nay,  we 
believe  the  poor  foot-sore  curate  can  view  witii 
complacency  the  well-stuffed  carriages  and  pow- 
dered  lacqueys  of  these  Successors  of  the  Aposdes, 
sweeping,  in  the  season,  down  Bond-street   or 
Regent-street,  and  vying  in  elegance  and  splendour 
with  the  first  peers  of  the  realm.    Happier  far 
than    these    modern    Sardanapali    is  the  lowly 
labourer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  with  his  thread- 
bare coat  and  his  day  of  toil,  he  of  whom  it  may 

be  truly  said — 

potiores 

HercuHs  OBrumnas  credat  sttvosque  lahore^^ 
-— ^  et  cosnis,  et  pluma  Sardanapali. 

Juv.,  Sat.  z» 

Now,  we  venture  to  assert  that  nearly  ihe  whole 
of  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Church  might  have 
been  well  and  effideutly  provided  for  had  the 
Government  possessed  sufficient  firmness  to  resist^ 
at  its  outset,  the  insidious  proposition  of  the 
bishops  for  separating  these  two  funds,  and  had  the 
most  crying  evil  been  first  provided  for  before 
the  Commissioners  thought  of  building  episcopal 
palaces,  or  of  continuing  to  a  cabal  of  greedy 
bishops  incomes  more  than  double  of  what  are 
paid  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  land,  or  to  the 
hard-worked  judges  of  the  superior  courts.  The 
effects  of  all  this  were  shadowed  forth  by  Mr» 
Horsman  in  a  passage  of  so  much  intrinsic  beauty, 
and  of  such  pleading  eloquence,  that  we  cannot 
avoid  quoting  his  words  :^ 

Take  the  quarter  of  a  million  which  had  gone  into  the 
pockets  of  three  prelates  alone  ;  consider  how  many  cleigy- 
men  and  churches  that  money  might  have  provided  ;  con- 
sider to  how  many  poor  cottages  it  might  have  brought 
home  the  blessings  of  religious  truths ;  and  when  he  waa 
told  that  the  bishops  whom  he  attacked  were  old  and 

*  The  nation  is  under  the  deepest  obligatioa  to  Mr.  Horsman 
and  Sir  B.  Hall  for  having  so  pnmi&eatly  bronght  the  oondnetof 
the  bishops  before  the  Hooae  ii  Commons.  We  venture  to  asssit 
that  these  two  gentlemen  have  done  more  in  a  oonple  of  years  to 
farther  the  canse  of  real  rdigion  in  the  conntiy  than  tiie  whole 
bench  of  bishops  has  done  in  the  present  oeutuiy. 
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infirm,  be  would  ask  wlwt  was  the  number  of  persons  old 
and  infirm  who  had  been  deprived,  in  their  last  moments, 
of  the  blessings  of  dirine  instruction,  who  had  seen  their 
children  sinking  into  vice,  their  families  dispersed,  their 
sons  sent  as  criminals  to  penal  settlements,  to  the  hulks, 
or  to  the  gibbet,  and  they  themselves  sent  down  broken- 
liearted  to  the  grave  ?  How  many  of  these  poor  families 
might  have  been  saved  from  ruin  if  that  which  was  be- 
queathed for  the  special  purpose  by  the  benevolence  of 
former  generations  had  not  been  by  the  bishops  of  the 
Bstablished  Church  diverted  from  it — ^if  they  themselves 
had  not  been  the  devastators,  the  robbers,  and  the  plun- 
derers of  the  poor,  whom  it  was  their  divine  mission  to 
glide — ^if  they  had  not  themselves  done  injury  to  the 
hurcb,  and  if  thev  themselves  had  not  destroyed  the  con- 
fidence in  that  truth  of  which  they  were  the  appointed  guides, 
and  of  which  they  ought  to  have  been  the  divine  teachers. 
^•l^ebatein  the  Mouse  of  OommonSf  Jul  if  17  th,  1851. 

These  practices  at  length  became  so  flagrant 
that  even  the  ostrich  stomachs  of  the  Whig 
Ministry  could  digest  them  no  longer ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, justice  was  at  length  done  to  the  Church 
by  a  statute  of  last  session,  which  finally  abolished 
the  distinction  between,  and  effected  the  complete 
fusion  of,  the  two  funds — ^all  we  shall  observe  of 
"which  tardy  measure  of  justice  is,  that  if  it  was 
right  to  do  this  last  session  of  Parliament,  it  ought 
to  have  been  done  fourteen  years  ago,  before  a 
quarter  of  a  million  had  heen  irretrievably  ravished 
from  the  cause  of  spiritual  destitution  by  these 
modem  Harry  the  Eighths. 

We  have  contrasted  the  conduct  of  the  bishops 
with  their  treatment  of  the  poorer  clergy,  we  will 
now  remind  them  of  a  more  awful  contrast  Almost 
wesdendy  for  the  present  times,  the  Divine 
Pounder  of  the  Christian  religion  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing injunction  to  the  twelve  disciples,  when  he 
sent  them  forth  on  their  world-historical  mission : — 

**  Take  nothing  for  your  journey,  neither  staves, 
iior  scrip,  neither  bread,  neither  money,  neither 
have  two  coats  a-piece  "---St  Luke  ix.  3. 

And  again,  when  he  appointed  the  seventy,  he 
exclaimed — 

^  Qo  your  ways :  behold,  I  send  you  forth  as 
lambe  among  wolves.  Carry  neither  purse,  nor 
scrip,  nor  shoes." — St  Luke  x.  3,  4. 

Doubtless,  it  is  by  acting  up  to  the  spirit  of  these 
instruetions  that  the  bishops  hope  to  make  the 
people  of  England  believe  implicitly  in  the  doc- 
trine of  apostolical  succession,  as  exemplified  in 
their  ovm  persons. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  more  pleasing  task  of 
stating  the  doings  of  the  Comnussioners  in  respect 
of  the  <'  Common  Fund  "  from  1840  until  October, 
1850,  when  the  <' Episcopal  Fund"  at  length 
joined  it  with  its  tributary  waters. 

The  income,  which  became  vested  in  the 
Commissioners  of  those  cathedral  preferments, 
sinecnre  rectories,  dbc,  which  were  suppressed 
because  useless,  appears  to '  have  produced  in  that 
period  a  sum,,  in  round  numbers,  of  440,0002.; 
and  the  **  bleedings "  of  the  over-plethoric  dean- 
eries and  canonries,  42,000/.  The  per  contra 
acoount  makes,  however,  large  deductions  from 
these  items;  185,0002.  appears  to  have  been  paid 
"in  respect  of  cathedral  preferments,"  47,000£  in 
''augmentation"  of  the  revenues  of  deans  and 
chapters,  and  28,0002.  those  of  archdeaconries. 

The  really  useful  part  of  the  Oomrnission  is  re- 


presented by  530,0002.,  devoted  in  those  ten  years 
to  the  laudable  objects  of  the  augmentation  of  poor 
livings,  the  providing  of  parsonage-houses,  and  the 
endowment  of  new  districts  where  the  population 
most  required  it ;  nor  do  we  find  any  fault  with 
the  principle  under  which  the  Commissioners  have 
proceeded,  which  appears  to  have  been  to  raise 
the  income  of  the  incumbent  to  1502.  when  the 
population  exceeds  2000 ;  1202.  when  it  exceeds 
1000;  1002.  when  it  exceeds  500,  and  802.  when 
it  falls  below  500. 

The  total  number  of  livings  thus  augmented  is 
192,  and  the  total  actual  amount  of  permanent 
annual  augmentations  to  the  clergy  is  11,3712. 
0  si  sic  omnia  !  And  why  not  sic  omnia  ?  We 
answer  that  much  blame  herein  is  due  to  the  cul- 
pable remissness  of  the  Government  In  the  de- 
bates which  have  taken  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  since  the  publication  of  the  fatal  blue 
books.  Lord  John  Russell  has  either  remained 
doggedly  silent,  or  has  risen  only  to  offer  a  sort 
of  half  apology  for  the  bishops  whenever  he  saw  a 
chance  of  doing  so.  In  the  kindred  case  of  the 
Rochester  School,  brought  forward  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  4th  July  by  Mr.  Mowatt^ 
though  not  venturing  directly  to  controvert  the 
arguments,  or  to  impugn  the  facts,  of  that  hoiL 
member,  yet  he  endeavoured,  with  true  jtute 
milieu  Whiggism,  to  throw  as  much  cold  water 
as  he  could  on  the  further  progress  of  the  que&r 
tion.  In  this  instance,  at  least.  Pope's  sketch  o 
the  character  of  Addison  is  wonderfully  descrip 
tive  of  the  bearing  of  the  Premier  towards  eccle« 
siastical  reformers : 

Damn  with  faint  praise— assent  with  ciyil  leer — 
And,  without  sneering,  teaeh  the  rest  to  sneer ; 
WiUing  to  wound,  hut  yet  afiraid  to  strike- 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike. 

Bitterly,  for  the  sake  of  the  venerable  Establish* 
ment  herself,  do  we  lament  all  this;  for  much  we 
fear,  if  she  be  not  at  once  thoroughly  and  searoh- 
ingly  reformed,  the  Church  of  England  will  e  re 
long  be  numbered  with  the  things  which  have 
been — the  Star  Chamber,  the  rotten  boroughs,  pnd 
the  Corn-laws !  This,  we  think,  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  calamities  that  could  befall  the  nation; 
for  we  are  fully  alive  to  the  advantages,  even  in  a 
temporal  point  of  view,  of  having  a  gentlemaa 
and  a  man  of  education  resident  in  every  parish, 
to  diffuse  throughout  the  land  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  and  of  civilisation ;  and  we  would  not 
object  to  a  moderate  sum  being  paid  to  one 
amongst  the  number,  distinguished  for  his  wisdom^ 
his  piety,  and  his  moral  character,  to  guide  and 
superintend  his  less  eminent  brethren.  This  was 
the  ancient — alas!  it  is  far  from  the  modem- 
episcopacy.  But  unless,  in  this  instance  at  least, 
we  return  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and 
unless  reform  of  the  Church  be  forthwith 
undertaken  in  the  old  spirit  by  a  body  of  men 
very  different  from  the  present  bishops  and  their 
nominees  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Conunission,  we  fear 
that,  as  in  the  instance  of  France,  ten  ages  of  faith 
may  be  sipped  in  a  generation.  We  would  insure 
to  every  dergyman  an  income  of  between  200( 
and  3002,  a-year,  and  to  every  bishop  one  between 
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20002.  and  30002.  These  incomes  woold,  donbt- 
leesi  make  it  further  expedient  to  "  relieve  '*  the 
latter  from  their  attendance  in  Parliament,  and 
thus  to  do  away  with  one  great  excuse  that  exists 
at  present  for  their  deserting  their  dioceses  for  half 
the  year,  and  vying  in  show  and  luxury  with  the 
first  of  the  London  aristocracy.  But^  in  exchange, 
the  Church  of  England  would  become  really  be- 
loved and  respected,  and  her  learned  men  would 
not  waste  their  time  and  exhaust  their  energies 
in  debating  such  trifles  as  whether  flowers  and 
candies  tend  to  adorn  or  degrade  the  House  of 
God,  or  such  mystical  and    abstruse  points  as 


Infant  Baptism  and  Prevenient  Grace.  Fearful, 
indeed,  would  be  the  condition  of  the  human  race 
if  the  salvation  of  every  peasant  depended  upon 
his  arriving  at  a  right  conclusion  on  such  knotty 
questions.  Instead  of  all  this,  which,  under  the 
present  system,  is  the  mere  amusement  and  excite- 
ment of  overpaid  indolence,  we  should  have  our 
ministers  and  prelates  paying  more  attention  to 
the  practical  duties  of  religion,  and  at  length  rea- 
lising the  hitherto  somewhat  vain  boast  of  the 
Establishment,  that  she  is,  and  was  intended  to  be, 
"  The  Poor  Man's  CLurch;' 

L.  P.  D. 
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THE     PRE-RAPHAELITES. 


In  our  recent  notice  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  we  passed  shortly  over  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Millais,  Hunt,  and  Collins.  We  did  so 
because  we  think  that  silence  is  the  most  fitting 
reproof  for  obtrusive  folly  and  conceit ;  but  as  Mr. 
Buskin  has  thought  fit  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet 
on  their  behalf,  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
take  it  up,  and  to  state  shortly  in  what  respecte  we 
hold  that  these  gentlemen  offend  against  the  true 
principles  of  art.  We  shall  offer  no  disclaimer  of 
underrating  their  talent :  what  talent  they  possess 
they  devote  to  pernicious  objects.  We  shall  ex- 
press no  respect  for  their  opinions  :  we  hold  them 
to  be  utterly  heretical  and  damnable.  But  we 
think  that  their  example  may  be  eminently  useful 
in  showing  what  should  be  avoided.  They  have 
gibbeted  ^emselves  as  the  voluntary  martyrs  of 
conceit,  affectation,  and  ignorance.  These  are 
hard  words,  but  we  are  prepared  to  justify  them ; 
to  do  so,  however,  we  must,  at  the  risk  of  being 
trite  and  common-place,  state  plainly,  and  freed 
from  all  the  jargon  of  art,  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  which  no  painter  should  ever  lose  sight 
of. 

Painting  is  an  art  both  imitative  and  creative. 
It  attains  its  highest  perfection  in  those  works  in 
which  the  powers  of  imitation  and  creation  are 
jointly  developed  to  the  greatest  degree ;  its  hum- 
blest aspect  is,  when  the  creative  merges  and  dis- 
appears in  the  imitative  faculty  of  the  artist 
Raphael's  cartoon  of  **  Paul  preaching  at  Athens  " 
is  a  familiar  example  of  the  one,  a  daguerreotype 
is  the  most  apt  illustration  of  the  other  extreme ; 
or,  as  it  may  be  objected  that  the  latter  is  not  a 
painting,  take  a  portrait  by  Denner,  which  will  do 
nearly  as  well  to  illustrate  what  we  mean ;  and  to 
avoid  all  questions  as  to  the  unfairness  of  a  com- 
parison between  history  and  portrait,  take  instead 
of  the  cartoon  any  portrait  by  Velasquez,  Titian, 
Rubens,  Rembrandt,  or  Reynolds.  Perhaps  por- 
trait is  the  department  of  art  which  most  aptly 
illustrates  our  meaning ;  it  is  the  department  most 
essentially  imitative,  yet  dependant  for  its  excel- 
lence equally  with  all  other  branches  on  the  crea- 


tive mind  of  the  artist  The  portrait  reflects  the 
mind  of  the  artist  as  well  as  the  features  of  the 
sitter ;  and  this  renders  even  the  most  ordinary  and 
commonplace  subjects  delightful  on  the  canvass, 
though  if  any  art  could  be  discovered  which  would 
fix  the  reflection  of  the  original  as  rendered  in  a 
mirror,  it  would  be  \itterly  worthless. 

The  generation  who  sat  to  Re3niolds  were  pro- 
bably in  no  respect  more  beautiful  than  their  grand- 
children, and  the  fidelity  of  Rembrandt  leaves  us 
in  no  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  the  subjects  of  his 
magnificent  portraits.  In  both  it  is  the  creative 
not  the  imitative  faculty  in  the  mind  of  the  artist 
that  has  conferred  immortality  on  the  work.  When. 
the  painter  undertakes  the  duty  of  the  poet  or  the 
historian,  the  truth  of  what  we  have  been  saying* 
becomes  more  apparent — most  of  all  when  the  sub- 
ject with  which  he  deals  is  divine,  awful,  or 
mysterious.  There  is  no  historical  evidence  that 
the  apostles  bore  any  outward  indication  in  their 
forms  or  faces  of  their  divine  mission,  yet  how- 
offensive,  how  monstrous,  would  be  the  error  of 
that  artist  who  should  seek  the  fitting  type  of 
St  Paul  in  a  common  sailmaker  or  of  St.  Peter  in 
a  fisherman  I  The  duty  of  the  painter  when  he 
deals  with  these  subjects  is,  to  give  material  form 
and  colour,  to  render  palpable  to  the  outward  sense 
the  image  created  in  the  mind  by  the  grandest  and 
holiest  associations.  When  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world  was  made  man,  He  took  upon  Himself  all  the 
physical  infirmities  of  humanity ;  He  hungered 
and  He  thirsted.  He  was  subject  to  pain  and  to  dis- 
ease ;  yet  so  strong  are  our  associations  with  that 
Sacred  Name  that  it  is  impossible  to  connect  it  with 
the  ordinary  e very-day  ills  and  infirmities  of  life 
without  shrinking  from  the  attempt  Let  any  of 
our  readers  who  doubt  this  try  the  experiment 
Mr.  Millais  plunges  headlong  into  this  revolting 
absurdity  when  he  represents  the  infant  Christ 
under  the  semblance  of  an  unhealthy,  unwashed, 
whining  brat,  scratching  itself  against  rusty  naUs 
in  a  carpenter*8  shop  in  the  Seven  Dials. 

There  is   exhibited  this  year  at  the  British 
Institution  a  small  picture  by  Annibale  Caracci 
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called  "  Le  Rabotenr."  Tlie  subject  is  tlie  same 
as  Mr.  Millais'  picture  of  last  year.  The  com- 
position is  the  simplest  possible.  St.  Joseph  marks 
a  plank  with  the  common  chalk  line ;  tlie  infant 
Saviour  holds  the  end  of  the  line ;  the  Virgin  sits 
by  sewing.  Such  are  the  materials  in  the  hands 
of  the  master;  now  mark  how  he  treats  them. 
The  child  is  the  principal  figure.  The  purity  of 
childhood,  the  grace  of  youth,  the  thoughtful  dig- 
nity of  manhood,  all  adorn  that  figure.  The  light 
of  Diviuity  beams  from  the  face ;  the  hands  fall 
naturally  mto  a  cross;  the  attitude  and  the  red 
line  awaken  holy  and  awful  associations;  the 
Virgin  pauses  from  her  work,  and  contemplates 
with  divine  resignation  the  future  destiny  of  her 
son.  St  Joseph  is  at  the  same  time  venerable  and 
reverential ;  he  only  of  the  group  does  not  partake 
of  the  Divine  essence,  he  alone  sees  no  further 
than  the  present  hour.  Such  is  the  mode  in  which 
a  master  treats  these  simple  materials.  There  is 
not  more  difference  between  the  violin  in  the 
hands  of  Paganini  and  the  same  instrument  in 
those  of  the  vilest  scraper  in  a  village  alehouse, 
than  between  the  carpenter's  shop  of  Garacci  and 
that  of  Mr.  Millais. 

The  dame  grovelling  taste  has  induced  Mr. 
Millais  to  select  a  stumpy  maid-of-all-work  as  the 
model  for  the  daughter  of  Noah,  and  Mr.  Hunt  a 
stale  and  withered  virgin  of  five*and-forty  as  the 
prototype  of  Silvia,  a  loutish  plough-boy  (for  no 
stretch  of  imagination  can  conceive  female  charms 
to  lurk  beneath  the  fantastical  dress  in  which  he 
has  shrouded  those  clumsy  limbs)  as  the  represen- 
tative of  Julia,  and  for  Proteus  the  veriest  sneak 
that  ever  lied  for  six  and  eight  pence  in  a  low 
attorney's  office,  which,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Buskin 
justifies  on  the  ground  that  Proteus  "  wam't  no 
gentleman,  and  didn't  behave  himself  as  sich,"  a 
lame  excuse,  though  ingenious.  We  are  not  dis- 
posed to  go  at  any  length  into  the  question  whether, 
under  certain  given  circumstances,  the  crude 
colonrs,  rigid  outlines,  and  abrupt  lights  and 
shadows  of  these  pictures  might  be  produced  in 
nature.  The  most  unpractised  eye  will  detect  the 
gross  inconsistency  between  the  brilliancy  of  the 
light  on  the  drapery  and  straw  in  "  The  Return  of 
the  Dove  to  the  Ark,"  and  the  utter  opacity  of  the 
background* 

It  is  difficult,  where  an  artist's  taste  leads  him  to 
select  models  as  nearly  approaching  to  deformity 
as  possible,  to  say  how  many  of  the  defects  of 
drawing,  anatomy,  and  proportion,  are  due  to 
nature,  how  many  to  the  artist ;  they  are,  however, 
sufficiently  numerous  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  both. 
In  Lord  Ellesmere's  collection,  there  are  two 
pictures  which  tell  to  anyone  who  will  study  them 


with  diligence  the  story  of  the  works  of  the  two 
men  of  whom  they  are  portraits,  and  by  whom 
they  are  painted — ^Velasquez  and  Rembrandt.  Each 
is  the  concentration  of  the  genius  of  the  coimtry 
and  the  man.  The  Spaniard,  haughty,  chivalrous, 
poetical,  his  dark  eye  flashing  with  genius,  his 
features  chiselled  to  the  utmost  degree  of  refine- 
ment  consistent  with  manly  vigour,  his  black  hair 
and  moustache  flowing  in  glossy  curls,  polished  as 
his  rapier,  living  in  Ihe  glory  of  the  past,  radiant 
with  the  beams  of  a  sun  that  is  setting.  The 
Dutchman,  proud,  independent,  brave,  indomitable, 
roughly  hammered  out  of  the  sternest  and  toughest 
materials  on  the  anvil  of  necessity,  equally  ready 
to  do  battle  with  the  ocean  for  the  strip  of  ground 
on  which  he  stands,  and  to  open  his  gates  and  call 
in  the  defeated  element  to  overwhelm  his  country 
for  the  protection  of  his  freedom.  These  men 
painted  Nature,  painted  her  faithfully  and  humbly, 
and  as  they  saw  her.  But  with  what  eyes  did  they 
see  her  ?  They  saw  her  with  the  same  eyes  with 
which  Bums  saw  the  daisy  and  the 

burr-thistle  Bpieading  wide 


Amang  the  bearded  bean. 

Not  as  Mr.  Collins  saw  his  passion-flower,  or 
Mr.  Hunt  his  crushed  toad-stools,  or  Mr.  Millais 
his  straw  and  shavings.  Who  would  give  two- 
pence for  a  daguerreotype  of  the  whole  court  of 
aldermen,  or  a  Ehort-hand  writer's  note  of  the  con- 
versation of  a  lot  of  drunken  beggars  in  a  Scotch 
pot-house?  Let  Rembrandt  pidnt  the  one,  and 
Bums  report  the  other,  and  we  have  pictures 
which  Lombard-street  could  not  purchase,  and 
lyrics  which  Pindar  never  equalled. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  back  to  the  giants  of 
old.  If  conceit  and  affectation  have  not  sealed  the 
eyes  of  the  pre-Raphaelites  too  eflFectually,  let  them 
look  round  at  the  works  of  men  of  the  present  day. 
Let  them  stand  reverentially  by  the  easel  of  the 
veteran  Mulready  and  watch  his  hand  as  he  traces 
Nature's  own  forms  on  his  immortal  canvass.  Let 
them  humbly  try  to  catch  some  faint  reflection  of 
the  glorious  effulgence  shed  from  the  brush  of  Etty ; 
let  them  drink  deep  of  the  dews  of  Constable,  lave 
in  the  stream  and  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  Creswick, 
read  history  with  Maclise  and  Cope,  novels  and 
poetry  with  Leslie,  trace  the  mountain-stream 
Tv-ith  Lee,  pluck  the  fruits  of  Lance  and  the  flowers 
of  Bartholomew,  make  friends  with  all  Landseer's 
"beasties,"  rest  and  refresh  in  the  village  hostel 
with  Goodall  and,  returning  to  the  drawing-rooms 
of  London  or  Edinburgh,  learn  grace  from  Rich- 
mond and  truth  and  vigour  from  Watson  Gordon. 

If  they  have  sense  enough  left  to  do  this,  there 
may  be  some  hope  for  them  yet. 
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A  Voyage  from  Zeith  to  Lapland ;  or,  Tieture^  qf 
Scandinavia  in  1860.  By  Willijlk  Hubtoh. 
TwoYols.    London:  Biehard  Bentlej.    1851. 

Tbb  account  that  lately  appeared  in  the  morning 
papers  of  the  journey  to  Copenhagen  undertaken 
by  the  intelligent  gentlemen  on  the  staff  of  the 
daily  press  enhances  the  interest  of  these  very 
interesting  volumes.  It  is  strange  that  Scandinavia, 
rich  in  so  many  associations,  me  great  nursery  of 
tradition  and  tale,  the  land  of  the  hardy  Norse, 
should  hitherto  have  remained  comparatively  un- 
explored even  in  these  days  when  so  few  amongst 
us  have  not  made  the  grand  tour.  The  present 
work  and  the  publication  of  the  spirited  narrative 
to  which  we  have  alluded  will,  in  our  opinion,  go 
far  towards  inducing  our  wandering  fellow-coun- 
trymen to  visit  climes  inhabited  by  a  race  so  much 
akin  to  our  own,  alike  in  language,  morals,  and 
customs. 

Our  author  speaks  of  the  Danes,  their  character 
and  institutions,  in  terms  of  the  most  unqualified 
enthusiasm.  According  to  his  account,  Copen- 
hagen is  free  from  those  plague-spots  that  mar  the 
glories  of  other  capitals  in  the  shape  of  mendicancy 
and  vice.  In  this  respect  Denmark  presents  a 
striking  and  laudable  contrast  with  her  neighbour, 
Sweden,  whose  admitted  profligacy  Mr.  Hurton 
does  more  than  hint  at  One  of  the  most  inte- 
resting chapters  relating  to  Denmark  is  that  which 
treats  of  literature  and  literary  men.  We  are  told 
that  the  Danes  are  astonished  at  the  predilection 
^elt  in  our  country  for  the  works  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  as  they  consider  him,  although  a  highly- 
gifted  man,  still  as  possessing  genius  of  a  far  less 
iofty  order  than  belongs  to  such  men  as  Oehlen- 
flchloeger.  Now,  except  to  the  German  scholar, 
the  works  of  the  latter  are  almost  a  sealed  mystery 
in  England.  In  his  own  country  he  is  regarded 
as  but  little  inferior  to  Shakspeare.  It  is  curious 
to  find  that  the  Swedes  are  equally  surprised  at 
our  partiality  for  the  works  of  Miss  Bremer ;  and 
we  own  to  sharing  such  surprise — another  illus- 
tration of  the  old  adage,  that  a  prophet,  to  be 
believed  in,  must  ply  his  trade  in  a  foreign  land. 
That  Denmark  is  as  willing  to  encourage  as  she  is 
able  to  appreciate  merits  whether  in  literature  or 
art,  appears  from  the  pleasing  fact,  that  stipends 
are  granted  from  the  public  funds  to  enable  young 
sculptors,  authors,  and  painters  to  travel.  But  for 
this  truly  paternal  system,  the  name  of  Bertel 
Thorwaldsen  had  never  filled  the  world  with 
wonder.  We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  life  of 
Thorwaldsen  whilst  prosecuting  his  studies  at 
Home,  thanks  to  the  sums  so  liberally  allowed  him 
by  his  country  for  this  purpose.  We  give  the 
extract  with  the  greater  pleasure  as  it  reflects  so 
much  credit  on  a  gifted  countryman  of  our  own. 

And  BO  Bertel  Thorwaldsen  bade  adieu  to  Denmark — 
bade  an  eternal  adiea  on  earth  to  his  weeping  parents — 
bade  adieu  to  his  first  lore,  she  who,  half  a  century  later, 
sate,  a  withered  old  woman,  at  a  window  past  which  his 
corpse  was  carried,  followed  by  a  nation  as  mourners! 


He  arrived  at  Rome— he  studied,  he  toiled,  he  grow  heart" 
sick,  he  grew  home-sick ;  his  three  yens  had  long  since 
expired,  and  he  had  yet  earned  no  fame.  His  boxes  were 
packed,  and  he  was  slmost  in  the  very  act  of  atartiiig  oo 
his  return,  when  Hope,  the  rich  EngUshmsft— Hopc^  the 
author  of  "  Anastasius" — Hope,  the  noble-hearted  patron 
of  young  artists — Hope  (auspidons  name!)  entered  the 
little  ateiier,  and  saw  the  poor  struggling  young  sculptor's 
unfinished  sUtue  of  '*  Jason  with  the  Fleece."  He  bought 
it.  Thorwaldsen  unpacked  his  boxes,  and  remained  in 
Italy  for  three^and- twenty  years.  In  that  space  of  time 
his  fame  extended  over  the  world,  for  he  produced  master- 
piece after  masterpiece,  and  princes  and  kings  became  his 
intimate  personal  friends. 

But,  not  to  linger  in  Denmark,  let  us  convey 
the  reader  to  a  land  where  art  and  science  are  as 
yet  unknown,  where  man  is  to  be  met  with  almoet 
in  his  primitive  condition.  We  are  in  Lapland, 
and  here  is  a  description  of  her  sons : — 

The  beautiful  lines  on  the  Laplanders  in  lliomson's 
"Seasons"  are  well  known;  but  had  Thomson  seen 
these  '' tents"— 4iad  he  seen  these  "kind,  unbleoaished 
wives,"  these  "spotless  swains,"  then  "blooming  daugb^ 
ters,"  actually  engaged  in  their  daily  occupations,  as  I 
have  done,  he  would  have  paused  before  he  had  dubbed 
them  "a  thrice  happy  race."  Too  true  is  it  that  "dis- 
tance lends  enchantment  to  the  view,"  and  one  cannot  but 
amile  at  the  line  wherein  the  poet  tells  us  that  the  Laps 
"ask  no  more  than  simple  nature  gives,"  as  in  the  context 
he  evidently  infers  that  they  despise  all  but  what  their  own 
herds  supply.  What  is  the  unvarnished  fact  ?  It  is  this. 
Walk  up  to  a  Lap,  uncouthly  squatted  before  his  tent,  and 
his  very  first  salutation  is  made  bv  stretching  forth  a  tawny 
hand,  and  demanding  in  a  regnlariy  whining  mendicant 
tone,  "  Tabac"  or  "  Brsnde"  (tobacco,  or  brandy).  The 
very  first  Lap  I  saw  importunately  begged  a  counle  of 
Norsk  sklllings  of  me  for  drikkepenge  (drink-moneyj. 

Our  traveller  witnesses  the  process  of  catching 
and  securing  the  herd  of  rein-deer  preparatory  to 
driving  them  to  their  quarters. 

The  herd  was  now  driven  within  the  inclosore,  and  all 
outlets  secured.  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  animated 
jostling  mass  of  reins.  Laps,  and  dogs.  I  found  myself 
naturally  an  object  of  cunosity  to  the  tribe,  who  ques- 
tioned the  youth  and  girl  whom  I  had  accompanied  to  the 
spot  concerning  me ;  and,  from  the  glances  the  Laps  cast 
on  me,  and  exchanged  with  one  another,  it  wna  dear  that 
I  was  regarded  with  some  dcme  of  suspicion,  for  they 
evidently  considered  I  must  have  some  secret  ulterior 
object  in  visiting  them.  The  Lapponic  language  is  as 
liquid  as  the  purest  Italian,  but  it  always  struck  me  as 
being  pervaded  with  a  plaintive,  melancholy,  wailing  tone. 
Anxious  to  conciliate  my  Lappish  friends,  I  addrnsed  a 
few  words  of  Norwegian  to  one  after  another,  but  a  shake 
of  the  head  and  a  dml  glowring  stare  was  the  only  answer 
I  got.  At  length,  finding  one  who  appeared  a  principal 
man  of  the  commonwealth,  who  spoke  Norwegian  very 
well,  I  made  him  understand  that  a  desire  to  see  a  herd  of 
reins  had  alone  drawn  me  to  the  spoL  He  exchanged  a 
few  amicable  "  Ja,  Ja's"  with  me,  but  was  too  intent  on 
the  great  business  of  the  day  to  say  much. 

Throwing  my  v/et  stockings  and  shoes  aside,  I  walked 
about  bare*  legged  among  the  throng,  bent  on  seeing  all 
that  was  to  be  seen.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
secure  the  restive  reins.  Selecting  a  long  thong  or  cord, 
a  Lap  took  a  turn  of  both  ends  round  his  left  hand,  and 
then  gathered  what  sailors  call  the  higki  in  loose  folds  held 
in  his  right.  He  now  singled  out  a  rein,  and  threw  the 
bight  with  unerring  aim  over  the  antlers  of  the  victim. 
Sometimes  the  latter  made  no  resistance,  but  generally 
no  sooner  did  it  feel  the  touch  of  the  thong,  than  it  broke 
away  from  the  spot,  and  was  only  secur^  fay  the  most 
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fltreanoas  exertions  of  its  captnrer.  Smymimite  night 
be  seen  an  unusually  powerful  rein  furiously  dbraiggaig  a 
Lap  round  and  round  the  iodosure,  and  occasionally  it 
would  fisirly  orercome  tlie  restraint  of  the  thong,  and  whirl 
its  antagonist  prostrate  on  the  sod.  This  part  of  the  scene 
was  highly  exciting,  and  one  could  not  but  admire  the 
great  muscular  strength  and  the  trained  skill  evinced  by 
all  the  Laps,  women  as  well  as  men.  The  resistance  of  a 
reia  being  overcome,  the  Lap  would  take  a  dexterous  hitch 
of  the  thong  round  his  muzzle  and  head,  and  then  fasten 
him  to  a  trunk  of  a  prostrate  tree,  many  of  which  had  been 
brought  within  the  level  inclosure  for  that  (special  purpose. 
Even  when  thus  confined,  some  of  the  reins  plunged  in  the 
most  violent  manner.  Men  and  women  were  indiscrimi- 
nately engaged,  both  in  singling  out  milch  reins  and  in 
mUking  them.  The  wooden  bowl,  previously  described, 
was  held  in  the  operator's  left  hand,  and  he  then  slapped 
the  udder  of  the  rein  several  times  with  the  palm  of  the 
right  hand ;  after  which,  moistening  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
with  his  lips,  he  rapi(Uy  completed  the  operation.  I  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  amount  of  milk  yielded  by  a 
single  rein,  noticing  only  bowls  which  had  not  previously 
received  contributions ;  and  I  found  that  altliough  some 
yielded  little  more  than  a  gill,  others  gave  at  least  double, 
and  a  few  thrice,  that  quantity.  I  think  the  fair  average 
miflht  be  half-a-pint. 

This  milk  is  as  thick  as  the  finest  cream  from  the  cow, 
and  is  luscious  beyond  description.  It  has  a  fine  aromatic 
smell,  and,  in  flavour,  reminded  me  most  strongly  of  cocoa- 
nut  noilk.  No  stranger  could  drink  much  of  it  at  a  time — 
it  is  too  rich 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  impres- 
exhilirating  taut   ensemble  of  the  whole   inclosure. 


aire. 


Every  soul  seemed  fully  occupied,  for  even  the  little  Itap 
children  were  practising  the  throwing  of  the  lasso,  and 
evinced  great  dexterity,  although  their  strength  was  insuf- 
ficient to  hold  the  smallest  doe. 

Here  is  a  description  of  the  famous  ''rein- 
htmds  :"— 

This  unique  bceed  of  dogs  is  invaluable  to  the  Lap- 
lander, and  they  set  a  proportionately  high  value  on  the 
creature,  and  can  only  with  great  difficulty  be  induced  to 
part  with  one.  Nevertheless,  they  are  said  to  be  vervcrnel 
jnasten  to  these  dogs.  The  rein-deer  d<^  is  about  the  sice 
of  a  Scotch  terrier,  but  its  head  bears  a  wonderful  resem* 
blsBce  to  that  of  the  lynx.  Its  cokror  varies  considerably, 
but  tiie  hair  is  always  long  and  shaggy. 

Oxir  space  compels  us  to  omit  mention  of  the 
many  interesting  ipots  visited  by  our  enterprising 
travelto.  Young,  hardy,  intdligent,  and,  above 
all,  kind  hearted  and  good  tempered,  he  sees  every- 
thing and  everybody  (with  the  exception  of  the 
naughty  town  of  GotelK>rg)  en  couleur  de  rose^voA 
Lis  account  of  all  he  sees  is  animated  in  the  extreme. 
Generally  speaking,  his  style  is  terse  and  graphic, 
as  becomes  tiie  subject-matter  it  deals  with,  although 
it  is  occasionally  impaired  by  a  tendency  to  affec- 
tation of  sentiment  which  the  ituthor  will  do  wisely 
to  avoid  when  next  he  recounts  his  further  wan- 
derings. However,  we  heartily  recommend  his 
present  volumes  to  our  readers,  with  the  assurance 
that  they  will  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  their 
pemsaL  And  here  will  we  bid  adieu  to  the 
rTandemder  Voffel,  wishing  him  God  speed  and  a 
pleasant  journey. 


2%^  Cry  Hal  Palace,  Its  Architectural  Shtory  and 
Constructive  Marvels.  By  Peter  Beblyk  and 
ChjlElbs  Fowlbb,  Junr.  London:  James  Gil- 
bert, Paternoster-row.    1861. 

Were  all  that  has  been  written,  suggested,  or  sur- 
mised respectix^g  the  marvds,  uses,  or  abuses  of 
this  great  wonder  of  the  world  to  be  given  to  the 


public  in  a  collected  form,  the  utility  of  sodi  a 
work  would  fall  far  short  of  that  afforded  by  the 
present  volume.  Years  hence  it  may  be  forgotten, 
or  but  vaguely  and  traditionally  remembered, 
whether  the  palm  of  superior  skill  or  superior 
industry  were  the  due  meed  of  France  or  Austiisi, 
Italy  or  Russia ;  but  the  period  can  hardly  arrive 
when  a  book  giving  the  minutest  details  respecting 
the  rise,  progress,  and  completion,  from  turret  to 
foundation-stone,  of  structure  such  as  the  world 
never  yet  saw,  such  as  the  fertile  imaginations  of 
a'uthors  of  ^Etiry-tale  never  dreamt  of,  when  such  a 
book  will  not  be  perused  with  unabated  interest. 

Nothing,  we  confidently  afi&rm,  can  be  more 
clear,  precise,  or  elucidatory  than  this  present  his- 
tory that  we  owe  to  the  able  and  united  efforts  of 
Messrs.  Berlyn  and  Fowler.  No  single  detail  re- 
lating to  the  construction  of  this  well-nigh  fabulous 
edifice  has  been  omitted.  We  are  enabled  to  test 
its  claims  to  preference  above  its  rivals  by  judging 
for  ourselves,  from  the  text  and  plans  before  us,  of 
their  comparative  merits.  We  have,  moreover,  the 
opportunity  of  tracing  its  career  amid  the  thousand 
Obstacles  thrust  forth  by  ignorance  or  prejudice 
to  impede  its  course,  and  thus  can  we  l^e  better 
appreciate  the  glorious  result  of  the  successful 
struggle. 

Mr.  Berlyn  is,  we  find,  about  to  publish  an  ac« 
coimt  of  the  "  curiosities  and  wonders"  now  col- 
lected in  this  graceful  building.  If  he  deal  but 
one-half  as  well  with  his  narrative  of  the  interior 
as  he  has  succeeded  with  his  history  of  the  exterior, 
his  name  will  be  for  ever  associated  with  this 
mighty  undertaking. 

M€mual  tjf  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  iff  the 
Muman  Mind,  By  the  Sev.  J.  Cablile,  V,J)., 
London:  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.,  Pater- 
noster-row.   1851. 

To  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  the  fallacies  or 
merits  of  a  work  treating  of  subjects  lofty  and 
comprehensive  as  those  we  have  here  discussed, 
would  of  itself  entail  on  us  the  necessity  of  our- 
selves giving  to  our  readers  a  metaphysical 
treatise.  Such  would  be  misplaced  in  columns 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  consideration  of  works 
of  literature  or  fiction.  Thus  much,  however,  can 
we  do,  and  that  is,  to  recommend  to  such  as  are 
in  the  habit  of  applying  their  mental  powers  to  the 
consideration  of  the  nature,  constitution  and  rela- 
tion of  those  powers,  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Oarlile's 
Manual,  as  he  modestly  terms  a  work  replete  with 
the  sound  cogitations  of  one  who  has  taken  earnest 
counsel  from  the  wisdom  and  research  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  dijficult  path  he  has  chosen. 

The  very  term  metaphysics,  combined  with  the 
thousand-and-one  absurdities  that  crude  empirics 
have,  under  such  title,  sought  to  foist  on  popular 
attention,  have  of  themselves  sufficed  to  deter  many 
a  one  from  engaging  in  disquisitions  the  most 
exalting  that  can  employ  the  human  intellect 
anxious  to  fathom  the  great  gnotki  seauton  mystery. 

Our  reverend  philosopher  has  enunciated  his 
grave  and  elaborate  lucubrations  in  a  style  not 
only  concise  and  intelligible  to  the  most  indolent 
thinker,  but  also  in  terms  such  as  to  render  emi- 
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nenily  interesting- the  mighty  truths  and  theories 
he  would  inculcate..  In  confirmation  of  his  merits 
in  this  respect  we  would  particularly  refer  our 
readers  to  the  chapter  on  '*  Memory,"  and  those 
treating  on  the  **  Operations  depending  on  Per- 
ception." They  are  most  lucidly  written,  and  the 
train  of  reasoning  which  they  present  is  so  clear 
and  unbroken  that  it  can  be  well  followed  by  those 
the  least  addicted  to  abstnise  researches. 


JReeolleetions  ofMn.  Anderton*s  School.  By  Janb 
M.  W1VN1.BD.  Ixmdon :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue 
and  Co.    1851. 

This  pleasing  little  volume  is  written  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  education  of  young  ladies  had  far 
better  be  intrusted  to  the  mistresses  of  boarding- 
schools  than  to  private  governesses.  Despite  its 
powerftil  advocacy,  we  must  beg  leave  to  consider 
this  important  point  as  still  an  open  question.  Did 
thore,  or  could  tbere^  iii  faiet,  exist  such  school  as 
the  one  described  in  the  interesting  narrative  of 
our  fair  authoress^  its  exiifteince  might  ^0  far  towards 
the  Rohiticm  of  our  doubts  as  to  which  system  of 


female  education  it  were  judicious  to  accord  tlie 
preference. 

LIST  OF  WORKS  RECEIVED,  AND  UNDER 

CONSIDERATION. 
The  JesaiU,  their  RiBe  tnd  Pfogtess. 
Female  Jesuit. 
Lee's  BoUDioal  Xjooker-On. 
Ride  in  Sicily. 
Pipe  of  Repose. 

Htnd-book  of  Katnrtl  Philosophy,  5u$. 
Home  is  Home. 
Reid  on  the  Bteam-Engine. 
Arobiteotortl  Qaarterly  Review. 
Reformatory.  Schools. 
Penny  Maps. 
First  of  May. 

Lebahn's  German  Grammar,  &e. 
Hamon  and  Catar. 
Spirit  and  Seope  of  Education. 
Coaling  on  the  Labouring  Classes. 
Foe8*s  Judges.    Vols.  3  and  4. 
Prince  Legion. 
Banting's  Lecture. 
British  ContiOTersialist. 

Pleasures,  Objects,  and  A^vantfLges  of  Science.    A  Dis- 
course. 
If  ariean,  and  other  Poems. 
The  Plagues  of  Egypt,  a  Poem  ;  and  other  Pieces. 


LIFE    ASSURANCE    OOMPANIEa 


Wbbthbb  the  experimental  application  of  a  great  prin- 
ciple meet  with  faUuxe  or  success,  it  is  not  the  less  to  be 
respected  by  all  interested  in  its  dcTelopment.  Fortu- 
nately, the  report  before  us  demands  our  congratulation, 
and  needs  not  appeal  to  our  sympathy.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Indisputable  Life  Policy  Company  introduced 
a  bold  and  daring  innovation  in  the  system  hitherto  pur- 
sued by  insurance-societies,  vis.,  the  reoogpition  of  the 
owner  of  the  policy's  claims  to  recover  its  value  without 
being  harassed  by -a  tedious  and  expensive  process  to  prove 
those  claims  incontestable.  Rien  ne  rtutsit  eomme  le 
iuccii;  and  the  present  report  spealifl  trumpet-tongued  in 
favour  of  a  principle  which,  however  unwelcome  it  may 
prove  in  Westminster  Hall,  will,  we  venture  to  predict, 
secure  the  thorough  appreciation  of  those  who  are  anxious, 
not  only  to  secure,  but  to'  insure,  beyond  all  possibility 
of  chance  or  doubt,  certain  advantages  to^those  destined  to 
survive  them. 

The  singular  proceedings  that  took  place  before  our 
oourts  during  the  last  term  affbrd  no  unapt  comment  on 
the  text  adopted  by  the  Indiaput<tble  Life  Policy  Company, 
Caveat  emptor.  Fraud  can  scarcely  be  practised  unde- 
tected in  ttie  preliminary  inquiries,  without  great  laches 
being  committed  either  by  the  medical  officer  or  those 
appointed  to  investigate  into  the  value  of  the  answers  to 
such  inquiries.  We  subjoin  the  folldvring  statistics, 
which  will  enable  our  readers  to  estimate  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  Company.  It  appears  Uiat,  at  the 
date  of  their  last  annual  meeting,  tiiie  Company  had 
issued  631  policies,  assuring  the  sum  mt  193,573/.  16s., 
and  yielding  a  revenue  of  7,439/.  128.  2d. ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twelve  months  there  have  been  re- 
ceived 439  proposals  for  the  assursace  of  148,955/.  6s.  Of 
these  proposals,  384  have  been  accepted  and  completed, 
assuring  110,205/.  4a.,  and  yidding  in  annual  premiums 
4,0341.  8s.  7d.,  making  the  number  of  policies  issued, 
within  three  years  firom  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 


pany, 1,015,   assuring  303,779/.,  and  yieldiog  a  lerenae 
of  11,483/.  Os.  9d. 

Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  insurance-offices  we  will 
avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  advert  to. oerttin  on- 
happy  dilforences  that  have  arisen  between'  compsnies  tnd 
the  medieal  attendants  of  those  refisned  to  by  person* 
anxious  tq  elTeet  insurances.  These  gentlemen,  it  q)petn> 
require  to  be  remunerated  for  the  very  trifling  inifonDA- 
tion  they  sre  requested  to  impart.  Now  we  are  nttedy 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  on  what  principle  they  can  uiert 
such  claim,  and  still  more  why  they  should  prefer  it 
before  the  Companies.  Let  it'  be  borne  in  mind,  that  by 
their  answer  to  the  questions  aaked  they  sre  forwtrd- 
ing  the  interests  of  their  patients  desirous  to.  inspre  certain 
advantages  to  which  their  co-operation  is  a  tine  qoA  w». 
If  A  purchase  a  house  firom  B,  A  must  bear  the  expense 
of  the  necessary  deeds  of  conveyance ;  so  if  A  wish  to 
insure  his  life  with  B,  he  must  at  his  charge  complj  widi 
die  requisite  conditions.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  simpte 
negative  or  affirmative  is  all  that  is  required  f^m  die  me- 
dical attendant  of  the  proposer,  and  we  should  imigine  diat 
there  existed  between  such  medical  attendant  and  his  patient 
mutual  relations  of  good  feeling  that  would  utteily  preclade 
the  former  f^om  taking  a  pecuniary  or  professional  view  of  a 
transaction  so  simple.  What  would  result  were  the  rarioos 
companies  sufficiently  ill-advised  to  concede  demands  so 
illiberal  and  uigust?  Why,  the  public  would  be  the  suf- 
ferers, as  the  assured  would  either  have  to  pat  up  with  a 
diminution  of  bonus  or  an  inersase  of  prsmium.  We  aie 
glad  to  find  that  at  length  a  pamphlet  on  this  sobjeet  has 
appeared.  It  is  entitled  "  Medical  CombinaUoDS  agaoist 
Life  Insnrsnoe  Companies.'*  The  subject  has  there  onder* 
gone  a  most  able,  fair,  and  dispassienate  discussion,  aadwa 
unhesitatingly  recommend  it  to  such  of  our  readers  mte- 
rested  in  a  subject  of  no  slight  importance. 

*  London :  Orr  and  Co.,  Paternoeter-row.    1851. 
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PARLIxiMENTARY    SESSION    OP    1851. 


SvERY  Parliamentary  Session  has  its  characteristic ; 
tlie  session  of  1851  has  two,  or  the  alternative  of 
two— it  is  to  he  regarded  as  fruitless  or  as  ttmn- 
cere,  one  or  other,  or  hoth.     The  fraitlessness  may 
be  dehateahle;  some  people  will  say,  and  a  few 
may  actually  think,  that  in  a  leaf  of  printed  paper 
called  "An  Act  to  prevent  the  Assumption  of 
certain  Ecclesiastical  Titles  in  respect  of  places  in 
the  United  Kingdom,"  they  have  really  got  some- 
thing worth  their   money,  time,  and  tribulation 
(we^hall  consider  that  point  before  we  have  done) ; 
but  as  to  tlie  other  characteristic  of  the  session, 
its  being,  in  an  emphatic  sense  and  an  unparalleled 
degree,  insincere,  it  is  a  universal  intuitive  convic- 
tion»  or,   if  not,  is  absolutely    demonstrable   by 
merely  recalling  to  recollection  certain  plain  and 
nnquestioned  facts.     On  the  great  question  of  the 
day,  the  one  product  of  the  session,  people  and 
Parliament,  Ministry  and  Opposition,  have  alike 
been  playing,  and  playing  with  an  affectation  of 
more  than  ordinary  earnestness,  a  part  in  which 
they  were  not  sincere,  which  they  (latterly  at  least) 
knew  to  be  both  foolish  and  mischievous,  and 
which  they  would  have  dropped  and  repudiated 
but  for  the  shame  of  confessing  themselves  in  the 
wrong,  and  the  baser  fear  of  one  another.    These 
may  seem  strong  assertions;   but  only  let  the 
reader,  while  we  summarise  the  history  and  re- 
sults of  this  wretched  business,  suppose  some  such 
question  as  the  Reform  Bill  of  1831  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Aggression  Bill  of  1851,  and  deny,  if 
he  can,  that  the  conduct  of  all  the  forties  concerned 
is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  either 
of  their  being  sincere,  or  of  their  dealing  with  a 
real  and  tangible  evil  or  peril. 

At  the  best,  the  conduct  and  the  present  plight 
of  the  Ministry,  and  those  who  joined  in  their 
crusade,  is  a  parallel  to  that  of  Don  Quixote  in  his 
famous  assault  on  the  dust-enveloped  flock  of  sheep. 
They  set  lance  at  rest,  and  charged  furiously  at 
they  did  not  know  what  Finding  out  that  they 
had  no  enemy,  no  "  aggression/'  to  cope  withal, 
they  have  yet  gone  through  with  die  engagement 
with  as  much  show  of  prowess  as  if  they  had  been 
fighting  a  real  battle  and  slaying  a  real  enemy ; 
and  now  we  have  our  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Count- 
enance sitting  by  the  wayside,  with  no  glory  gained, 
yet  with  some  of  his  best  teeth  knocked  out  of  his 
vol..  xvm. — ^Ho.  ccxur. 


head — ^with  no  danger  overcome,  yet  with  all  the 
losses  and  evils  of  a  struggle — ^with  noworkdone^ 
yet  utterly  used-up  and  exhausted. 

That  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sincere  "  alarm? 
and  indignation  "  in  the  country  at  first,  and  even 
that  there  remains  some  yet,  are  facts  not  incon- 
sistent with  what  we  are  here  maintaining.   There 
is,  as  there  always  was,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
population  who  live  in  constant  dread  and  horror 
of  the  Popish  religion,  and  who  deem  it  a  thing 
which  the  law  should  not  permit  to  live.   The  sin- 
cerity of  these  we  do  not  question,  and  of  their 
principles  we  need  say  no  more  than  that  they  are 
irreconcileable  with  the  legislation  of  the  last  two 
generations,  with  reason  and  justice,  and  with  the 
peace  of  the  country.    Then  there  is  an  incom- 
parably larger  body — the  bulk,  we  may  say,  of  the" 
people  at  large — ^who,  like  ourselves,  apart  from 
all  questions  of  theology,  view  the  Roman  Oatholic 
system  with  a  certain  unavoidable  amount  of  dis-- 
like  and  distrust,  as  in  its  workings  unfavourable 
to  intellectual,  and  necessarilv  in  the  end  to  poli-- 
tical,  freedom.    A  considerable  but  not  a  prepon- 
derating proportion  of  these  at  first  followed  Lortl 
John  Russell's  lead,  though  doubtingly  or  indif- 
ferently ;  a  smaller  proportion  took  up  the  matter 
hotly ;  and  a  still  smaller  continued  to  adhere  after 
the  delusion  had  been  detected  by  the  bulk  of  the 
earlier  dupes.     Remembering  that,  in  the  case  df 
all  former  alarms  of  the  same  kind,  people  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  even  Tory  statesmen  la- 
bouring to  correct  and  moderate,  while  in  the 
present  case  they  found  even  Liberal  statesmen 
labouring  to  mislead  and  inflame,  it  is  not  to  be- 
wondered  at  that  at  the  first  even  the  intelligent 
and  the  tolerant  should  have  joined  in  a  delusion 
so  authorised  and  dignified.     But  what  we  say  is, 
that  not  even  at  the  commencement  was  the  move- 
ment anything  like  cordially  or  generally  partici- 
pated in,  save  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  districts 
influenced  more  immediately  and  abjectly  by  the 
London  press  and  London  politicians;  and  that 
long  ago,  and  even  in  the  London  and  London- 
ridden  districts,  the  bubble  utterly  burst  and  dis- 
sipated.   The  proofs  are  numerous  and  easy.    We 
cannot  expect  people  to  confess  the  mistake  as  pub- 
licly and  formally  as  they  made  it ;  it  is  not  in 
human  nature  that  they  should  assemble  together 
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and  pass  resolutions  saying  to  their  Papist  fellow- 
countrymen,  **  We  have  sinned  against  common- 
sense  and  against  you."  But  they  nave  proclaimed 
their  return  to  a  sound  mind  by  actual  deeds  as 
well  as  by  silence  and  inaction,  under  circumstances 
which,  had  they  been  or  remained  in  earnest,  would 
have  caused  them  to  speak  in  thunder  and  act  with 
irresistible  energy. 

Five  months  ago  we  made  the  assertion  which 
we  have  here  repeated,  as  to  the  "alarm  and 
indignation'*  having  been  from  the  first  enor- 
mously aggravated,  and  having  since  (if  we  may 
use  the  phrase)  enormously  dwindled.  Since  we 
wrote,  the  dwindling  process  has  gone  on  with 
steadiness  and  rapidity,  and  the  fact  has  been 
proved  by  actual  and  unmistakeable  events.  Pro- 
ceeding almost  at  random,  lee  us  look  at  what  we 
are  taught  by  the  elections,  and  by  some  occur- 
rences equivalent  to  elections,  which  have  taken 
place  within  these  four  months  in  several  con- 
stituencies of  various  sizes  and  ingredients.  Early 
in  April,  a  vacancy  ^by  the  resignation  of  a  Con- 
servative) occurred  m  the  representation  of  the 
city  of  Coventry,  a  constituency  that  may  fairly 
be  taken  as  an  average  exponent  of  public  opinion 
— ^large,  independent^  and  mixed;  so  Liberal  as 
to  have  returned  the  Eight  Hon.  Edward  Ellice 
for  more  than  thirty  years — so  Conservative  as  to 
have  always  had  at  least  one  of  its  seats  contested, 
and  often  (as  at  the  last  general  election)  carried, 
by  a  Tory.  Two  candidates  presented  themselves — 
Mr.  Strutt,  claiming  on  his  old  and  eminent  ser- 
vices to  the  Liberal  cause,  and  Mr.  Geach,  equally 
a  Liberal  in  his  opinions,  and  with  only  some  local 
or  personal  circumstances  weighing  in  his  favour 
against  Mr.Strutt's  greaj;er  eminence  and  celebrity. 
But  one  broad  distinction  there  was  between  them. 
Mr.  Strutt  (though  he  had  manifestly  no  heart  in 
the  matter)  declared  he  would  support  the  minis- 
terial "  anti-Papal "  measure.  Mr.  Geach  placed 
in  the  very  front  of  his  claims  a  declaration  that 
he  would  resist  all  legislation  on  the  subject  as 
unnecessary,  oppressive,  and  contemptible.  The 
electors,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  returned 
Mr.  Geach  with  that  declaration  in  his  mouth.  Of 
course,  Coventry  is  not  the  country;  but  if  the 
agitation  with  which  we  are  dealing  had  been  to 
the  one-hundredth  part  as  real  a  thing  as  it  has 
been  represented,  such  a  result  at  Coventry,  or  in 
any  similar  constituency,  would  have  been  an 
impossibility.  Moreover,  Coventry  is  not  a  soli- 
tary case.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  electors  of 
Manchester  were  called  together  to  pronounce  on 
the  conduct  of  their  members,  Messrs.  Bright  and 
Gibson.      The  members  devoted  their  speeches 

C'  icipally  to  denouncing  in  Manchester,  as  they 
denounced  in  Parliament,  the  ''aggression"  m 
a  delusion,  and  the  Bill  as  an  oppression;  and 
Mr.  Bright  declared  that  he  would  "  resist  to  the 
utmost  that  and  every  such  measure^  though  it 
should  drive  him  from  public  life  for  ever."  The 
meeting  of  electors  unanimously  and  enthusiastic- 
ally passed  a  vote  of  approval  and  ooncurrenoe. 
Neither,  it  will  be  said,  is  Manchester  the  country. 
We  admit  it;  but  atOl,  in  extent,  in  wealth, and 
in  intellectual  and  political  infloenoey  Mancbaster 


is  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  country.    Man- 
chester may  ask  some  things  which  the  country  ib 
not  prepared  to  grant,  but  a  movement  wlucb 
Manchester  unanimously  condemns  and  resists 
cannot  possibly  be  a  national  movement    Again, 
and  to  oome  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  evil,  the 
London   district,    there  was,    in   the   month  of 
June,  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  Green- 
wich, and  again  the  candidates  were  two  Liberals, 
chiefly  distinguished  by  being  one  far  and  one 
against  legislation  on  the  ''aggression*'  question. 
Although  Mr.  Wire  and  his  friends  did  their 
utmost  to  rddndle  the  smoking  embers,  by  cla- 
mouring that  Mr.  Salomons  was   not  only,  as  a 
Jew,  unqualified  to  sit,  but  that  he  was  "in  league 
with  the  Papists,"  the  electors  treated  the  charge 
with  cool  contempt ;  and  Mr.  Salomons  was  not 
only  returned  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
electors,  but  was  all  through  (we  shall  not  say 
because  of,  but  certainly  in  spite  of,  his  declaration 
against  "  the  national  movement**),  in  an  emphatic 
sense,  the  popular  candidate.    We  say  again,  thijt 
If  the  movement  had  been  really  national,  or  if  it 
had  been  even  metropolitan,  in  any  aincere  and 
rooted  sense,  this  never  could  have  happened;  for 
Greenwich  is  not  only  a  part  of  the  countr}',  bat, 
which  is  of  special  interest  and  significancy  in  the 
present  case,  is  a  large  part  of  London.    Leaping 
from  England  to  Scotland,  and  from  burghs  to 
counties,  there  was,  in  May,  a  keen  contest  for  the 
representation  of  the  united  counties  of  Clack- 
mannan  and    Kinross.      Both    candidates  were 
Liberals  and  Free-traders,  though  (he  one  was  a 
consistent  Liberal  and  the  other  an  old  Tor}' 
passing  into  Badicalism.     Although  both  can- 
didates were  driven  to  great   shifts,  neither  of 
them  thought    it    possible  to   make    ''political 
capital*'  out  of  the  ''  aggrestton*'  question.    Mr. 
Adam  loosely  indicated  an  intention  to  vote  for  the 
ministerial  bill  as  cut  down  by  its  authors  to  a 
single  clause,  and  before  Sir  F.  Thesiger's  and  Mr. 
Walpole*s  amendments  had  been  made,  hinting 
at  the  same  time  that  he  thought  that,  even  in 
that  condition,  it  went  fully  far  enough.    Bis 
opponent,  Mr.  Johnstone,  though  an  office-bearer 
and  leader  in  iiie  Church  haunts  of  the  EaUblish- 
ment,  and  having  all  the  ecclesiastical  party  on  hu 
side,  passed  the  subject  by  with  the  contemptnons 
remark,  **  Too  mudi  has  been  made  of  it"    ^ 
constituency  preferred  Mr.  Johnstone,  who,  tf 
soon  as  he  took  his  seat,  voted  for  an  am^dment 
moved  by  Mr.  Monsell,  which  would  haLvewtured 
the  result  (at  present  only  likely)  of  the  bill  being 
a  dead  letter.    We  shall  add  another  instance, 
differing  from  the  rest  in  its  nature,  but  perhaps 
even  still  more  striking  and  conclusive.  In  April* 
Mr.  James  Moncrieff  was  appointed  Lord-Advocate 
for  Scotland,  an  office  not  only  equivalent  in  iti 
duties  to  that  of  Attorney-General  for  EoglM 
but  being  in  addition  virtually  the  Scotch  8ecre- 
taryidiip  of  State.    The  new  Minister  offered  hiOH 
self  for  the  Leith  district  of  burghs  "^  *^  ^ 
uraally  long  address,  entering  upon  an  ^^^^ 
variety  of  subjects,  and  containing  on  the  ^i^ 
on  Which  the  i»tion  was  dedaied  to  be  infnristsd, 
and  xagarding  the  miniatarial  billy  ivhidi  ^*b 
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then  in  the  most  imuineHt  piffil,  met  ana  word  I 
Sappoee,  if  yon  oaa,  a  Loid-Advocate  «ddRS8i]ig 
a  oonstitaency  in  1681  witbcmt  mm^domg  BdbnD, 
or  in  1846  witiumt  remembering,  or  wiliiocit  thii^- 
mg  ft  ^dieioiiB,  to  say  a  word  abont  Frea-txnde ! 
It  will  be  flaid,  however,  tiMtt  these  are  but  a  few 
insteices,  insilffioient  to  set  against  the  multitode 
of  meetiags  and  petitions  of m  oppodte  tendency. 
To  which  we  reply,  that  trv^ea  these  few  instances 
oould  not  have  oocnrred  had  the  meetings  and 
petitions  represeated  a  real  public  opinion,  and  not 
a  mere  hollow  and  simidated  clamour ;  and,  madi 
more,  tiiat  if  the  instances  are  few,  they  comprise 
pretty  nesrly  <iU  the  opportumiies.  There  have, 
during  the  movement,  been  one  or  two  other  elec- 
tions besides  those  mentioned — Bath,  for  instance ; 
bntwe  have  said  nothing  about  them,  for  the  very 
eofficient  reason  that  the  question  witii  which  we  are 
dealing  formed  no  element  whatever  in  them,  being 
either  quite  forgotten  or  thought  not  worth  men- 
tion. The  sum  of  the  whole  matter,  then,  is,  that 
at  all  tiie  elections  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
five  months  during  whidi  the  Anti- Wiseman  BUI 
has  been  stumbling  through  Parliament,  amid 
innumerable  kicks  and  imminent  perils,  the  subject 
has  either  been  passed  in  silence  and  contempt,  or 
the  candidates  that  declared  themselves  opposed  to 
^e  ^national  movement"  and  the  ministerial  bill 
have  been  the  chosen  of  the  electors  I  Again  we 
aay  that  in  these  instances  alone  we  have  demon- 
stration that  the  agitation  was  in  great  part  hollow 
and  unreal,  and  that  mudi  of  it  tiutt  was  real,  and 
almost  all  of  it  that  was  respectable,  was  founded 
on  a  mistake  now  detected  and  renounced. 

The  same  conclusions  are  irresistible  when  we 
look  at  what  has  been  tiie  fiftte  and  treatment  of  a 
Ministry  w^hich,  at  the  cost  of  desertmg  its  princi- 
ples and  destroying  its  party,  has  sought  to  float 
on  to  fortune  by  embarking  on  the  passing  delu- 
sion. It  has  proved  a  phantom  bark,  and  left  tiiem 
sweltering  in  the  water.  Why,  there  never  was  a 
Ministry  with  which  everybody  found  it  safe  and 
even  popular  to  use  such  rough  and  contemptuous 
liberties  as  this  Ministry,  which  has  sacrificed  its 
good  name  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  dishonest 
stareng^h  and  a  vulgar  popularity.  It  has  been  used 
as  no  Ministry  really  espoufiing  a  popular  cause 
ever  was,  or  ever  could  be  used.  It  has  been 
snubbed,  thwarted,  degraded  by  its  opponents  in 
Parliament,  to  an  extent  that  no  previous  Ministry 
ever  bore  and  lived ;  and  its  misfortunes  have  been 
received  not  only  without  the  slightest  symptom 
of  mdignation,  but  with  a  smile  of  malicious  satis- 
faction by  those  out-of-doors  who  were  supposed  to 
be  furious  in  the  cause  which  the  Ministry  had 
volunteered  to  champion.  Baffled  on  the  one  side 
by  Radicals  and  on  tiie  other  by  Tories,  it  raised 
itself  in  February  to  the  virtue  of  resignation.  It 
had  made  such  a  mess  that  no  other  party  would 
stoop  to  the  dirty  woricof  putting  things  to  rights. 
It  implored  the  co-operation  of  the  party  nearest 
it  in  principle,  and  was  infused  on  the  sole  ground 
that  it  hiKd  oonunitted  itself  to  **  &enational  move- 
ment" **  Oor  diffsrenees,**  said  Lord  Aberdeen  in 
his  explanations  in  the  >Hoiise  of  Lords,  ''were 
eonfiiied  io  this  single  qusstion.*'    For  ten  days 


the  «owitry  remained  without  any  Ministry  at  all; 
and  in  the  knowledge  that  tiie  Russell  Ministry  was 
the  only  one  that  would  legislate  on  the  **  aggres- 
sion," yet  the  return  of  that  Rnssell  Ministry 
to  power  was  received  by  the  country  with  a  low 
but  universal  groan  of  disappointment  and  disgust 
They  came  back  weaker  aiui  less  respected  than 
ever ;  and  what  wais  the  very  first  step  they  took 
to  recover  strength  and  character?  Sid  they  im- 
part new  vigour  to  the  measure  which  their  new 
friends,  and  almost  they  themselves,  had  declared 
inadequate  to  the  "emergency?"  No — they 
knocked  out  three  of  its  four  clauses,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  its  stre^^h !  We  put  it  to  any  man  of 
common-sense  whether,  if  ti^e  country  had  been  in 
earnest  in  this  matter,  any  Ministry  could  have  been 
weakened  by  taking  up  the  cause,  or  would  have 
sought  strength  by  virtually  abandoning  it?  To 
stick  to  our  original  illustration,  suppose  that  the 
Grey  Ministry  had  been  ousted  when  it  had  diarge 
of  the  Refonn  Bill,  that  it  had  crept  back  in  con- 
tempt and  weakness,  and  that  it  had  resumed  its 
course  by  making  the  bill  only  one-tenth  of  what 
it  was  before — and  that  the  people  all  the  while 
stood  by  laughing  and  indifferent;  would  any 
man  thereafter  have  been  able  to  hold  up  his  &ce 
to  the  assertion  that  the  people  were  enthusiastic 
for  Reform  ?  But  even  tiiis  is  not  all.  The  bill, 
since  the  mutilation  performed  cm  it  by  its  parents, 
has  undergone  fifty  otiier  changes.  It  has  be^i  re- 
duced and  increased,  modified  and  aggravated, 
till  scarcely  a  word  of  the  original  remains.  It  has 
been  in  fifty  dangers,  not  tiie  least  of  which  was 
the  danger  of  dying  under  mere  inanition  and  in- 
difference ;  and,  during  all  tiie  process,  the  people 
never  spoke,  ceased  even  to  listen,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment not  one  man  in  a  thousand  woidd  care  a  half- 
penny if  he  never  heard  a  word  more  on  the 
subject,  or  has  any  clear  idea  of  what  have  been 
the  results  of  nine  months'  agitation  and  six  months* 
legislation,  save  that  the  Ministry  have  miserably 
botched  a  miserable  business. 

Although  we  cannot  undergo,  any  more  than 
the  Ministers  themselves,  or  the  whole  body  of 
lawyers  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  tell  what 
the  bill  really  enacts — ^the  change  in  its  soul  or 
substance— we  can  perform  the  more  mechanical 
and  infinitely  more  simple  duty  of  telling  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  its  corporeal  part. 
It  is  no  more  the  same  bill  that  was  introduced  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  or  ev^n  the  same  bill 
that  was  introduced  at  the  reinstatement  of  the 
Ministry,  than  Sir  John  Outier*s  stockings  were 
the  same  garments  after  they  had  become  one  uni- 
versal dam.  The  bill,  as  at  first  introduced,  con- 
sisted of  a  preamble  and  four  enacting  clauses ;  the 
preamble  setting  forth  that  it  was  expedient  to 
remove  "doubts"  regarding  the  24th  section  of 
the  Relief  Act,  by  dedaring  the  designation  of 
any  person  as  bishop  or  dean  of  any  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  unless  appointed  by  the  Queen, 
to  be  unlawful ;  the  first  clause  imposing  a  penalty 
of  lOOZ.  on  any  person  so  designating  himself; 
and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  clauses  invali- 
dating all  deeds  and  confiscating  all  bequests  in 
the  making  of  which  such  designations  were  em- 
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ployed  As  amended  aAer  the  remstatement  of 
the  Minifltiy,  it  ooDBiated  only  of  the  preamble 
and  the  first  claose.  As  passed,  it  is  restored  to 
its  original  form  of  a  preamble  and  four  enacting 
daases;  but  tAw  are  not  the  same^  bnt  almost 
entirely  new,  A  few  words  in  the  middle  of  the 
preamble,  and  a  few  more  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  clause,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  ministerial 
bill  I  The  Ministry  are  the  authors  of  only  one* 
eighth  of  a  measure  of  which  they  have  all  the 
respNonsibility  I  The  rest,  from  preamble  to  con- 
dusiop,  is  Sir  F.  Thesigei^s,  Mr.  Walpole's,  and 
Mr.  Keogh's — was  for  the  most  part /oree<f  on  die 
Ministry  by  divisions  in  the  Commons,  and  then 
•^d^g^dation  unparalleled ! — maintained  by  their 
own  votes  in  the  House  of  Lords,  against  the  votes 
and  remonstrances  not  only  of  their  most  influen- 
tial rivals,  like  Aberdeen,  Canning,  8t  Germains, 
Ellesmere,  but  of  their  own  old  friends,  like 
Monteagle  (Villiers),  Stuart,  Dunfermline,  and 
Denman !  Never  was  a  measure  so  transformed, 
never  a  Ministry  so  degraded,  robbed  of  its  own 
measures,  and  ssddled  with  the  burden  and  dis- 
credit of  other  people's. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  alterations  made  on  the 
bill  against  the  inclination  of  the  Ministry  show 
either  that  the  Opposition  at  least  were  sincere,  or 
that  they  acted  in  subservience  to  a  sincere  public 
opinion.    We  might  show,  from  reason  and  from 
many  instances,  that  the  annoyance  or  oppression 
of  a  weak  and  unpopular  sect  by  a  political  party 
is  no  proof  that  that  party  is  followinff  an  opmion 
sincerely  entertained  either  by  itself  or  by  any- 
thing that  can  be  called  the  public ;   but  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  facts  of  the  present  case. 
And  the  sum  of  what  we  have  to  say  is  simply 
this ;  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  bill  hcu/ 
been  made  more  stringent,  although,  in  the  inat- 
tention generated  by  utter  weariness  of  the  sub- 
ject^ that  happens  to  be  the  general  assumption. 
It  is  forgotten  that,  if  the  bill  nas  been  added  to, 
it  has  also  been  subtracted  from ;   that,  after  all 
that  Sir  F.  Thesiger  and  Mr.  Walpole  have  con- 
tributed to  its  increase,  it  is  of  less  dimensions 
than  when  first  introduced.    What  it  has  lost  are 
chiefly  those  clauses,  already  mentioned,  invali- 
dating all  deeds  and  confiscating  all  bequests  where 
any  bishops  ("  other  than  those  authorised  there- 
unto by  law  ")  are  designated  by  the  name  of  their 
diocese  or  district    W  hat  it  has  gained  is  chiefly 
a  collection  of  phrases  denouncing  as  void  and 
unlawful  any  Popish  rescript  appointing  bishops 
or  deans,  imposing  penalties  on  all  that  shall  pub- 
lish or  procure  them,  and  especially  a  clause  (the 
Ist)  declaring  **  all  and  eveiy  the  jurisdiction,  au- 
thority, pre-eminence,  or  title  conferred  or  pre- 
tended to  be  conferred  by  any  briefs,  rescripts,  or 
letters-apostolical  from  the  see  of  Rome,  to  be  un- 
lawful and  void."    The  grand  question — one  the 
answer  to  which  depends  on  future  attorneys-ge- 
neral and  judges — is,  whether  this  sweeping  clause 
includes   everything^  or  will  practically  include 
nothing.      Without  entering  on  that  dark  point 
here,  we  only  say  that  there  is  presumptive  proof 
against  the  sincerity  of  the  Opposition  in  this,  that, 
though   they    substituted  some  big   and    vague  I 


words  that  may  or  may  not  prove  formidable, 
they  assented  to  the  removal  of  other  wordi  of 
lees  extensive  range,  but  of  undoubted  stringency 
and  practicability.  If  they  deeired  to  prohibit  the 
things  prohibited  in  the  cancelled  clauses,  why  did 
they  quietly  allow  these  danaes  to  be  withdnwn? 
In  no  way  could  they  have  gained  an  easier  victoiy 
than  by  supporting  the  retention  of  enactments  for 
which  the  House  had  already  voted.  If  in  earnot 
about  making  the  bill  more  stringent,  why  did 
they  quietly  accede  to  its  being  made  less  so? 
No,  what  they  wanted  was,  to  insult  and  damage 
the  Ministry,  and  the  mode  they  took  was  more 
effectual  for  that  than  for  giving  ri^ur  to  the  bill 
The  definite  and  practical  prohibitions  were  re- 
moved, and  others  substituted  which  may  meaa 
anything  or  nothing,  and  the  whole  responsibility 
of  leaving  which  unworked,  and  the  incomparably 
greater  responsibility  of  bringing  them  into  opera- 
tion, are  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Ministry. 

If  we  could  suppose  that  the  new  clauses  contaii^ 
all  that  the  cancelled  clauses  contained— and  they 
either  do  that,  and  much  more  than  that,  or  they 
do  nothing  at  all— the  position  of  the  Minifitry  ift 
one  that  should  be  intolerable  to  men  not  destitute, 
we  shall  not  say  of  spirit,  but  of  shame.    In 
moving  the  omission  of  die  clauses  (House  of  Com- 
mons,  March  7th),  Sir  George  Grey  explained 
that  he  did  so  on  the  ground  of  having  discovered 
that  they  would  "  interfere  with  practices  that  had 
been  sanctioned  by  time,  as  well  as  by  the  courte 
of  law  and  equity,  such  as  the  ordination  and  il- 
lation of  priests;"    and  because  their  adoption 
"  would  lead  to  much  inconvenience  and  injustice. 
If  the  new  clauses  do  all  that  the  old  ones  did, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  Ministry  who  have 
undertaken  to  inflict  what  they  have  expressly 
deckred  to  be  injustice  ?   If  they  do  not,  what  &r& 
we  to  think  of  the  Opposition  who,  under  pretence 
of  making  the  measure  stronger,  have  made  it 
weaker^ 

The  grand  question  as  to  what  the  bill  really  » 
and  will  do,  as  to  what  is  the  result  of  all  tfie 
shrieks  of  "alarm  and  indignation"  sent  forth  m 
the  name  of  the  people,  is  one  that  time  and  ex- 
perience alone  can  answer.    The  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  are  appointed,  and  are  in  the  full  perform- 
ance of  their  functions.    Will  the  bill  disable  or 
prevent  them?    And  if  so,  how,  and  how  fir- 
The  words  of  the  first  clause  prohibit  everything 
done  under  warrant  or  sanction  of  a  rescript  Iro 
the  Pope.     There  is  the  kernel  of  the  qij^^^"' 
Bishops  (or  vicars-apostolic  either)  can  ^^^ 
pointed  only  by  the  Pope ;  and  without  bisiiop 
having  the  power  efiiciently  to  discharge  ail 
fimctions  of  their  office,  there  can  be  no  ordiw- 
tion,  no  priests,  no  Church  government— ij  ^°  _' 
no  Church.    Whether  this  will  be  the  effect,^^ 
what  will  be  the  effect^  are  points  on  ^'P^  jj^j 
Government  is  as  silent  as  it  possibly  can  bei 
on  which  the  lawyers  in  both  Houses  irreconcUeau  jr 
differ.    That  is  a  state  of  things  altogether  mo^ 
strous,  and  which  never  could  have  been  *^  j^ 
at  had  the  legislators  either  known  or  very  »» 
cared  what  they  were  doing.  .   ii.^ 

After  the  biU  had  reached  its  last  stage  »»  ^ 
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liords,  and  was  about  to  pass  amid  the  acknow- 
ledgment, volunteered  or  extorted,  of  all  parties, 
4hat  they  could  not  tell  its  meaning  and  reach,  a 
'discovery  or  announcement  was  made,  which  would 
seem  to  amount  to  this — that  there  is  a  small  loop- 
hole  by  means  of  which  this  long-agitated  measure 
•may  be  made  utterly  impotent,  and,  mdeed,  entirely 
unobjectionable !  Nothmg  could  be  a  more  striking 
levidence  of  the  apathy  with  which  the  subject  had 
>come  to  be  regarded,  than  the  fact  that  the  an- 
nouncement the  nature  of  which  we  are  about  to 
explain  should  have  excited  almost  no  attention 
l>eyond  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the 
29th  of  July  Lord  Monteagle  moved  that  the  fol- 
lowing clause  be  added  to  the  bill :  "  That  the 
ecclesiastical  name,  style,  designation,  or  title  as- 
•Bumed,  used  by  any  such  archbishop,  bishop,  or 
dean  in  the  holy  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
•Church,  shall  be  the  style  or  title  of  Roman  Catholic 
4Ut;hbishop,  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  or  Roman 
•Catholic  dean,  as  the  case  may  be,  officiating  or 
Laving  episcopal  functions  within  the  diocese  or 
^district  in  which  he  is  authorised  to  officiate,  in 
respect  to  all  persons  and  congregations  of  persons 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  rdigion  within  the 
said  diocese  or  district" 

Now  what,  stated  in  plain  phraseology,  is  the 
aneaning  of  this  proposal,  and  on  what  grounds 
<was  it  resisted  ?  It  simply  means  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  should  be  allowed  to  call  himself 
vrchbishop,  bisnop,  or  dean  of  any  place,  provided 
lie  prefix  Uie  words,  **  Roman  Catholic ;"  and  it 
was  resisted  solely  on  the  ground  that  such  a  pro- 
vision was  unnecessary.  That  we  have  here  fairly 
etated  the  case  will  be  clear  from  the  words  used 
l>y  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  in  opposing  Lord 
Monteagle's  amendment :  *'  There  was  in  the  words 
Bet  forth  in  the  amendment  no  assumption  of  terri- 
torial po^'er  derived  from  the  possession  of  a  see, 
neither  was  there  any  assumption  of  power  over 
All  the  inhabitants  of  any  see.  There  was  merely 
the  claim  of  power  over  certain  Roman  Catholic 
inhabitants  of  the  diocese,  be  they  few  or  many, 
and  over  no  one  else.  Now,  the  claim  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops  to  the 
designation  contained  in  his  noble  friend's  amend- 
ment had  already  been  sanctumed  by  the  Legis' 
lature  in  the  Charitable  Bequests  Act,  He  con- 
sidered the  amendment,  therefore,  quite  unneces* 
sary" 

The  sum  of  all  this  would  seem  to  be,  that  we 
are,  after  all,  entitled  to  call  (for  instance)  Dr. 
Murray  "  Roman  Catholic  Archoishop  of  Dublin," 
the  offence  being  committed  only  when  we  omit 
the  words  Roman  Catholic  If  tlus  interpretation 
be  correct,  then  the  whole  bill,  by  means  of  this 
apparently  insignificant  puncture,  collapses  and 
shrivels  up  into  a  lifeless,  harmless  bit  of  paper. 
It  would  permit  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  to 
call  themselves  what  they  really  are^  bishops  over 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  such  and  such  places, 
which  is  all  that  they  are  entitled  to ;  and  alUiough 
we  think  that  to  make  the  constant  use  of  me 
words  imperative  by  statute  is  objectionable,  on 
the  score  of  paltriness,  it  cannot  be  complained  of 
as  unjust  or  unreasonable.    But  then,  as  at  almost  | 


every  point  of  the  investigation,  comes  a  dovhU 
What  is  conceded  by  allowing  bishops  to  use  a 
certain  designation,  when  you  prohibit  and  invali- 
date  the  only  document  or  instrument  by  which  a 
bishop  can  be  appointed  ?  If  that  prohibition  (1st 
clause)  is  effective,  then  the  interpretation  of  the 
other  clauses  adopted  by  the  Marquis  of  Lans* 
downs  and  Lord  Cranworth  is  a  modcery.  If  the 
other  clauses,  as  so  interpreted,  are  effective,  then 
the  first  clause  is  dead.  And  thus  once  more  we 
arrive  at  the  fact  that  the  bill  is  either  useless  or 
oppressive,  with  the  probabilities  very  nicely 
balanced  between  the  two  alternatives. 

Now,  if  any  reader,  even  anyone  most  opposed 
to  the  opinions  we  have  always  held  on  this  unfor- 
tunate question,  would  think  for  a  moment  what 
all  this  dubiety  and  perplexity  mean — for  in  such 
a  case  dubiety  has  a  very  important  meaning — ^he 
will  be  constrained  to  admit  that  there  must  be 
some  mistake  somewhere.  We  defy  the  produc- 
tion of  a  parallel  to  the  fact  of  a  law  having  in 
any  circumstances  been  passed  which,  after  six 
months  of  incessant  cobbling,  is  in  the  Legislature 
interpreted  half-a-dozen  different  ways  by  half-a- 
dozen  authorities.  But  look  at  the  many  remark- 
able circumstances  under  which  this  Act  was 
passed.  A  cry  arose  that  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  had  been  invaded — the  nation  insulted — ^a 
tremendous  engine  of  priestcraft  and  oppression 
set  up  among  us ;  and  then  came  the  assertion— 
certainly,  for  a  few  days,  not  without  warrant 
— ^that  the  people  were  furious  wnth  alarm  and 
indignation.  Well,  the  Ministiy  and  Legiskture 
set  memselves  to  repel  the  invasion,  and  resent  the 
insult,  and  avert  the  evil ;  and,  after  six  months* 
labour  and  endless  botdiings,  they  produce  a 
measure  of  which  nobody  can  tell  whether  it  does 
nothing  at  all,  or  does  far  more  than  anyone  wished 
or  intended — whether  it  is  a  nonentity  or  an 
enormous  oppression.  Why  this  shadowy  and 
intangible  result?  Because,  we  maintain,  the 
Legislature  was  dealing  with  an  intangible  subject 
and  a  merely  imaginary  evil.  It  is  utterly  im- 
possible, if  the  things  about  which  the  alarm  and 
indignation  arose  had  been  r«aZ,  that  it  would  not 
have  been  easy  to  have  found  some  real  mode  of 
meeting  them.  But  they  were  "  shadows,  not  sub- 
stantial things,"  and  so  also  are  the  modes  diat 
have  been  taken  to  cope  with  them.  It  may  be 
that  the  social  and  political  influences  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  are  bad— we  by  no  means 
deny  it ;  but  the  things  that  were  said  and  done  by 
the  Pope  and  Dr.  Wiseman  last  September  only, 
as  it  were,  reminded  us  of  the  existence  of  that 
religion,  and  its  influence  among  us ;  and,  as  we 
said  in  January,  ''you  cannot  legislate  against 
influences — ^these  things  are  too  subtle  for  laws 
and  penalties."  AnyUiing  that  was  done  or  said 
by  the  Pope  and  his  nominees  last  autumn  was, 
we  say,  not  new^  did  not  teach  us  any  new  fact, 
or  exhibit  any  new  danger,  and  did  not,  we  fur- 
ther say,  involve  anySiing  whatever  (save  the 
arrogant  and  bigoted  language,  which  was  not 
worth  notice)  the  prohibition  of  which  would  not 
be  inconsistent  wiUi  religious  freedom.  We  need 
not  re-argue  these  assertions  here ;  we  need  only 
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poini  to  the  fact  that  die  Legiaktare  has  not  been 
able  to  find  anything  substantial  to  cope  with — that 
it  has  only  succeeded  in  framing  a  meaanre  which, 
if  it  wounds  at  all,  strikes  religK>us  freedom  at  the 
root. 

"  Let  them  take  it  T  cries  some  sadden  but  un- 
thinking enemy  of  intolerance;  ''it  is  only  the 
Papists,  who  neyer  give  religious  freedom  them- 
selves when  the  decision  is  in  their  power."  It 
does  require,  we  admit,  some  little  philosophy  to 
get  over  this  not  unnatural  feeling.  If  the  claims 
of  the  British  Boman  Catholics  to  religious  free* 
dom  rested  on  the  conduct  of  their  co-religioniats 
in  other  countries,  they  would  have  a  poor  chance; 
but  their  claim  is,  not  in  their  being  Roman 
Catholics,  but  in  their  being  Englishmen.  Nay, 
if  they  were  to  be  judged  on  their  own  principles, 
and  even  on  some  points  of  their  own  practice — 
such  as  the  conduct  of  some  of  their  prelates 
ngarding'  education — they  would  be  worthy  only 
of  stripes ;  but,  alas !  if  none  of  us  are  to  have 
religious  liberty  save  those  that  are  perfect  in  its 
principles  and  practice,  who  among  us  shall 
"  escape  whipping  ?* 

The  grand  answer,  however,  to  this  sort  of 
argument  or  feeling  lies  in  a  fact  which,  though 
undenied,  and,  indeed,  plain  and  glaring,  has 
hitherto  in  a  remarkable  degree  escaped  attention. 
The  bill  cuts  at  Protestants  as  well  as  at  Papists. 
What  it  prohibits  is  notr  merely  Popish  bishops, 
but  all  bishops  save  those  nominated  by  the  Queen. 
This  is  plain,  both  in  what  the  Act  prohibits  and 
what  it  excepts.  The  preamble  denounces  all 
bishoprics  and  deaneries  save  those  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  whethev  "  established  under 
authority  of  the  See  of  Borne  or  otherwise  ;"  the 
second  clause  imposes  a  penaky  of  100^.  on  "  any 
person  other  than  the  person-  tkereufito  autkorisii 
by  law"  calling  himself  bishop  or  dean  of  any 
place  iu  the  United  Kingdom;  and  the  third 
clause  makes  special  and  sole  exception  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopalian  Church  in  Scotland,  so  far 
aa  regards  the  penalty,  but  declaring  at  the  same 
time  that  '^ noting  herein  contained"  shall  give 
them  a  legal  right  to  use  such  titles.  There  is, 
tiierefore,  no  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  subject  that 
the  bill  prohibits  all  episeopaUy-ffcvenied  Die- 
tenters  in  those  parts  of  the  kingd<Hn  where 
Bpiseopacy  is  the  established  religion.  This  is, 
in  prifidple,  precisely  the  same  thing  as  it  would 
be*  to  enact  that  there  shall  be  no  Presbyterian 
Dissenters  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  (Scotland) 
where  Presbytery  is  the  established  religion.  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  Friday,  July  15th,  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  answer  to  a  question 
horn  Lord  Aberdeen,  too  plain  and  home-thrust 
to  be  evaded,  used  these  words:  ''The  bill  is 
intended  to  prohibit  all  bishoprics  not  created  by 
the  Crown."  On  which  Lord  Aberdeen  remarked, 
^The  noble  lord  was  indeed  making  ra^nd  pro- 
gress in  intolerance  when  he  would  prohibit  the 
existence  of  any  Protestant  bishoprics  save  those 
belonging  to  the  Established  Church  :*'  a  nEtehw** 
diolyand  momentous  truth,  and  one  which,  un- 
fortunately, is  a  truth  aa  regards  mnithttdes  be- 
ndes  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.    MiUions  of  us 


Protestants  have  been  "making  progreas  in  in- 
tolerance," although  unconsciously — sawing  at  our 
own  throats  when  we  thought  we  were  cody  ^- 
gaged  in  the  much  less  disagreeable  process  of 
cutting  our  nei^ibour's. 

The  principle  of  the  bill  is,  aa  we  have  jnst  se^ 
the  same  as  if  it  had  prohibited  Presbyterian  Dis- 
sent in  Scotland.  And  whv  may  it  not  become 
the  same  in  practiee  ?  It  rmU  become  the  same  in 
practice  the  mon^nt  that  any  secession  takes 
place  from  the  Church  of  England — the  momeDt 
there  is  an  attempt  to  erect  episcopally-govemed 
Dissenters  in  England.  The  remarkable  fact  that 
while  Scotland  swarms  with  Presbyterian  Dis- 
senters, England  has  no  Episcopal  Dissenters— « 
fact  which  is  the  soiurce  of  UKich  of  that  oonfusion 
of  ideas  which  fed  the  late  agitation^— is  to  be  ac> 
counted  for  by  incomparably  greater  differences  of 
opinion  being  tolerated  within  the  English  Esta> 
blishment  than  suffices  in  Scotland  not  only  to  6{^t 
the  Establishment  but  to  re-split  Dissent.  We 
need  not  say  that  this  wonderful  power  of  cohesion 
in  the  English  Church  is  now  rapidly  yielding. 
Several  times  we  have  seemed  to  be  within  a  few 
weeks  of  disruption ;  and,  in  the  debate  on  the 
Convocation  question  in  the  House  of  Lords 
(July  1 1th),  the  representatives  of  both  the  extreme 
parties  expressed  pretty  broadly  an  opinion  that  it 
is  already  desirable,  and  would  soon  be  absolutely 
necessary,  that  there  should  be  a  separation.  And, 
after  having  one  week  expounded  the  propriety  or 
necessity  of  going  out,  the  parties  concar  the  next 
week  in  passing  a  law  by  which  going  oat  is 
virtually  prohibited ! 

We  have  now  done  with  the  subject,  and  we 
should  not  wonder  if  some  readers  thought  it  was 
high  time  to  drop  so  dry  and  tedious  a  matter. 
What  I  is  a  sis^ect  which  was  declared  to  have  ex* 
cited  a  nine  months*  national  frenay,  which  has 
occupied  an  almost  entire  session  of  Parliaaen^ 
and  which  has   had  its  interest  sustained  and 
recruited  by  many  perils  and  incessant  change^ 
become  dry  and  te^us?      It  is  a  truth,  and 
a  truth  so  remarkable  that  to  point  it  out  and 
show  its  significance  form  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  our  wridng  at  all.      Another  reason  is,  that 
our  view  is  not  the  common^  or  perhaps  iJOp^* 
lar  view ;  and  another,  that  we  think  we  have 
remembered   some  thuigs  which   many  peop>^ 
have  forgotten.      It  is   right  that,  at  the  ena 
of  every  "  national  movement,"  especially  when 
that  corresponds  also  with  the  end  ^^  J  ^ 
liamentary  session^  we  should  take  stock  of  ^«* 
we  have  gained^  and  take  thought  of  what  we  teve 
been  doing,  even  when  the  balance  shows  a  if^ 
and  the  reminiscences  bring  reproach.    It  ^ 
however,  be  a  pleasure  \j^  us  as  muchastotne 
"alarmed  and  indignant"  portion  of  the  pobUc-- 
and  there  again  is  a  significant  fact— if  np  °^ , 
should  be  heard  of  the  subject,  and  everything  » 
everybody,  the  «  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  « 
Westminster"  included,  go  on  as  if  the  "»^^ 
movement^ '  had  never  moved,  and  the  Eeclesiaso 
Titles  Assumption  Bill  never  existed^ 

By  a  very  natural  transitien  we  ge  "^*  .^ 
Church  to  the  other,  from  the  Churrfi  tonae»»^ 
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by  lavr  to  the  OhnTch  established  by  law.  And  I 
here,  having  in  onr  two  last  numbers  had  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  internal  condition  of  the 
Establishment,  we  shall  do  little  more  than  recall 
a  very  important  but  apparently  forgotten  fact. 
How  is  it  tiiat,  amid  all  the  criminations  and  re- 
criminations of  the  "  aggression"  debates,  no  one 
has  remembered  that  Dr.  Wiseman's  appointment 
was  not  the  only  subject  mentioned  in  the 
letter  of  the  Premier  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  did  not  even  occupy  the  largest  space  in  that 
so  famous  and  foolish  document  ?  Why  has  every 
one  forgotten  passages  like  these  ? — 

"There  is  a  danger  which  alarms  me  much 
more  than  any  aggression  of  a  foreign  sovereign. 

**  Cleriyvmen  of  our  own  Church,  who  have  sub- 



scribed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  acknowledged 
in  explicit  terms  the  Queen's  supremacy,  have  been 
the  most  forward  in  leading  their  flocks,  '  step  by 
step,  to  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice.'  The 
honour  paid  to  saints,  the  claim  of  infallibility  for 
the  Church,  the  superstitious  use  of  the  sign  of  the 
Cross,  the  muttering  of  the  Liturgy  so  as  to  dis- 
guise the  language  in  which  it  was  written,  the 
recommendation  of  auricular  confession,  and  the 
administration  of  penance  and  absolution — all  these 
things  are  pointed  out  by  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  worthy  of  adoption,  and  are  now 
openly  reprehended  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in 
his  charge  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese. 

**  What,  then,  is  this  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  a  foreign  prince  of  no  great  power,  compared 
to  tlie  danger  within  the  gates  from  the  unworthy 
sons  of  the  Church  of  England  herself? 

**  I  have  little  hope  that  the  propounders  and 
framers  of  these  innovations  will  desist  from  their 
insidious  course.  But  I  rely  with  confidence  on 
the  people  of  England,  and  I  will  not  bate  a  jot  of 
heart  or  hope  so  long  as  the  glorious  principles 
and  the  immortal  martyrs  of  the  Beformation  sliall 
be  held  in  reverence  by  the  great  mass  of  a  nation 
which  looks  with  contempt  on  the  mummeries  of 
superstition,  and  with  scorn  at  the  laborious  en- 
deavours which  are  now  making  to  confine  the 
intellect  and  enslave  the  soul." 

Well,  the  Prime  Minister  sees  much  more 
danger  in  certain  doings  within  the  Established 
Church  than  in  the  doings  of  the  Pope  and  Dr 
Wiseman.  And  what  does  he  do  in  each  case  ? 
In  the  case  of  the  greater  danger  he  does  nothing, 
and  less  than  nothing ;  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
danger  he  consumes  a  session  and  destroys  a  party 
in  a  miserable  attempt  to  legislate.  What  are  the 
differences  between  the  two  Churches  with  so 
wide  a  difference  in  their  treatment?  The  Church 
in  which  Lord  John  saw  the  greater  danger  is  state- 
made  and  state-paid ;  and  therefore  he  had,  as  head 
of  the  Government,  both  an  interest  and  a  right  in 
seeing  that  she  accomplished  faithfVilly  the  purposes 
for  which  she  is  instituted.  The  Church  in  which 
the  smaller  danger  lay  was  self-made  and  self- 
supporting,  and  the  Government  or  Legislature  had 
no  responsibility  for  it  or  authority  over  it  But 
then  the  Church  in  which  the  greater  danger  lay 
is  strong ;  therefore  Lord  John  let  it  alone.  The 
Church  in   which  the   smaller  danger  lay  has 


few  friends — therefore  Lord  John  hit  it  hard. 
But  not  content  with  letting  the  greater  danger  re- 
main unchecked.  Lord  John  has  md  and  encouraged 
it,  by  his  stiff-necked  defence  of  the  collegiate  and 
episcopal  abuses,  from  which  the  party  he  so  much 
dreads  derive  much  of  their  strength.  The  Ro- 
chester stall-clergy  may  appropriate  school-funds, 
and  the  bishops  (by  no  means  omitting  the  dis- 
tinguished correspondent  at  Durham)  may  take  a 
few  thousands  per  annum  more  than  is  rightfully 
theirs ;  biit  the  Papists  shall  not  be  allowed  to  pay 
for  bishops  of  their  own.  Abuses  are  upheld  in 
the  one  Church,  and  liberty  suppressed  in  the 
other. 

Having  dealt  with  only  two  subjects,  and  these 
uninviting  and  cognate,  we  have  yet  come  pretty 
nenr  the  end  of  the  catalogue  of  the  doings  or 
misdoings  of  the  eession ;  the  omissions  would  form 
a  different  and  much  more  extensive  catalogue. 
Now,  surely  it  is  a  notable  and  suggestive  fact 
that,  twenty  years  after  the  Reform  Bill,  the  whole 
of  the  session,  as  of  many  a  previous  session,  should 
have  been  absorbed  by  ecclesiastical  questions — the 
most  acrid,  profitless,  and  weakening  of  all  dis- 
sensions. Nor  is  even  this  the  darkest  feature 
in  the  aspect  of  the  year's  political  history.  It 
would  not  have  been  necessarily  a  bad  sign  that 
we  had  been  engaged  all  the  year  in  ecclesiastical 
discussions,  seeing  that  we  have  still  in  existence 
great  and  numerous  ecclesiastical  abuses,  with,  at 
their  head,  the  monster  abuse  of  the  Irish  Church 
— **  that  bad,"  to  recall  the  words  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
"  that  very  bad  institution" — abuses  which  ought 
to  be  discussed  till  they  cease  to  exist ;  but  here  is 
*'  the  pity  of  it,"  that  we  have  not  been  discussing 
how  to  abate  or  abolish  these  abuses,  but  have  been 
devising  means  how  best  to  strengthen  their  hold 
and  sanction  their  claims.  The  principle  6f  the 
bill  which  has  consumed  four-fifths  of  the  session 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  declare  that  there  shall  be 
no  other  bishops  in  England  but  those  whom  the 
Government  nominates  and  Mr.  Horsman  superin- 
tends ;  and  no  other  bishops  in  Ireland  save  those 
of  that  institution  which  every  Whig  statesman 
has  declared  to  be  a  nuisance  and  an  insult.  That 
this  is  the  fact  is  not  disputable,  and  we  have  it 
plainly  avowed  in  'the  speeches  of  one  of  the 
various  parties  who,  on  grounds  utterly  opposite  and 
irreconcileable,  united  in  support  of  the  measure. 
Thus,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (House  of  Lords^ 
July  29th)  said  that  thg  grounds  on  which  he  and 
his  party  supported  the  bill  were,  *  first,  its  resist- 
ance to  the  introduction  of  false  and  fatal  doc» 
trines  into  this  land ;  and,  secondly,  as  repelling 
the  intrusion  of  a  rival  and  schismatical  Church 
into  a  Christian  country  already  possessing  a 
Church  of  its  own" — a  compendious  and  suf- 
ficiently clear  method  of  stating  the  principles  of 
intolerance  and  monopoly.  It  will  be  said  that 
it  was  only  one  party  that  supported  the  measure 
on  this  doctrine,  to  which  the  answer  is,  that  the 
authorisation  or  enforcement  of  that  doctrine  is  not 
only  the  principle,  but  the  effect  of  the  bill.  We 
have  not  only,  therefore,  been  consuming  our 
time  and  energies  in  ecclesiastical  squabbling,  but 
in  sanctioning  what  we  ought  to  discountenance. 
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and  Btrengtbenuig  \i'hAt  we  ought  to  remove.* 
And  thus  we  have  not  only  been  wasting,  and 
worse  than  wasting,  the  present  time,  bnt  refilling 
and  stirring  np  the  sources  from  which,  in  future 
times,  will  proceed  those  controversies  which  not 
only  waste  the  energies  but  sour  and  heat  the 
blood  of  the  nation.  For  to  what  are  our  inces- 
sant religio-political  controversies,  and  this  latest 
one  among  them,  to  be  ascribed,  but  to  arrogance 
of  pretensions  and  confusion  of  ideas  generated  by 
the  religio-political  portion  of  our  institutions? 
We  mingle  religion  and  politics  in  our  institutions, 
and  80  it  is  that  our  religion  is  degraded  by  poli- 
tics and  our  politics  embittered  by  religion,  that 
our  religious  bodies  possess  or  aim  at  political 
power,  and  that  our  Legislature  usurps  or  attempts 
the  functions  of  a  religious  synod.  Look  at  Uie 
United  States ;  there  we  see  a  people  of  the  same 
'*  blood,  language,  and  religion,"  or  rather  reZt- 
gions,  as  ourselves,  but  we  see  none  of  the  wearing 
and  unceasing  squabbling  of  which  our  own 
country  and  Legislature  have  just  exhibited  so 
lamentable  a  specimen.  The  people  of  the  States 
are,  even  more  than  ourselves,  keen  politicians  and 
zealous  religionists ;  but  they  keep  tiie  two  things 
separate :  politics  and  religion  both  run  strong, 
but  they  run  in  separate  currents,  and  therefore 
run  clearly  and  even  smoothly.  We  never  hear 
of  Congress  discussing  "baptismal  regeneration" 
or  *^  canon  law/'  nor  of  the  assemblies,  conferences,  or 
synods  of  any  of  the  Churches  petitioning  Congress 
to  preserve  or  confer  upon  them  money  or  power, 
or  protect  them  from  the  ''aggressions"  of  one 
another.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  tlie  same  mode, 
the  Pope  did  for  the  United  States  the  same  thing 
that  he  did  for  the  Boman  Catholics  of  England 
when  he  nominated  Dr.  Wiseman  and  his  suf- 
fragans last  autunm;  but  though  the  States  re- 
semble us  in  being  preponderatingly  Protestant, 
and  in  all  things  else  save  (me,  the  event  created  not 
the  smallest  interest,  far  less  any  ''alarm  and 
indignation ;"  and  the  only  notice  we  have  seen 
of  it  in  the  American  papers  for  some  months  is  in 
the  shape  of  the  report  of  a  congratulatory  dinner 
to  one  Dr.  Hughes,  the  new  Roman  CathoHc  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York,  at  which  the  chief  statesman 
of  the  country  (Mr.  Webster)  gave  his  attendance 
and  oratory,  manifestly  without  fear  of  therebv 
injuring  his  popularity  or  usefulness.  But  there  is 
one  difference  between  the  circumstances  of  the 
two  countries,  whence  alone  comes  the  di£ference 
in  results.  In  America  any  Church  is  free  to  do 
and  to  call  itself  what  it  chooses,  care  only  being 
taken  that  nobody  need  contribute  to  its  support, 
or  acknowledge  its  claims,  unless  they  so  choose. 
Li  England  we  set  up  a  Church  to  which  all  must 
pay,  and  whose  claims  to  certain  dignities  and  to 
a;  monopoly  of  divine  truth  are  more  or  less  ac- 
knowledged and  enforced  by  law.  Hence  have 
been,  now  are,  and  ever  will  be,  those  endless 
confusions  and  struggles  which  often  make  the 
most  practical  and  sensible  nation  on  earth  appear 
the  most  chimerical  and  absurd.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  syetem ;  and,  we  now  more  than  ever  fear,  to  be 
got  rid  of  only  with  the  system  itself.  Established 
Churches  and  politico-religious  discussions^  souring 


the  temper  of  the  people  and  oonsunung  the  time 
of  the  Legislature,  are  things  inseparable  ss  cause 
and  effect  To  get  rid  of  the  one,  you  must  try  to 
do  without  the  other ;  they  are,  as  John  Miltoa 
said  two  hundred  years  ago,  "  wedded  together  aa 
with  a  spousal  ring,  never  to  be  divorced." 

In  turning  to  another  question  of  the  session— 
Jewish  relief^ — ^we  do  not  even  yet  get  out  of  the 
unhappy  class  of  questions  with  which  we  have 
been  compelled  to  deal ;  for  Jewish  disabilities,  too, 
are  a  sprout  from  the  same  bitter  and  prolific  root 
as  "Papal  Aggression,"  Cathedral  Trusts,  and 
Episcopal  Embezzlements ;  and  there  is  no  necee- 
sity  to  add  that,  like  them,  it  has  been  most  un- 
satisfactorily and  unproductively  handled.  The 
session  of  1861  has  left  the  question  of  justice  to 
the  Jews  worse  than  it  found  it»  so  far  as  regards 
anydiing  that  the  Legislature  has  done,  or  under- 
taken to  do,  or  any  reliance  that  can  be  placed  on 
the  skill  or  energy  (we  shall  not  say  the  sincerity) 
of  the  Ministry.  At  the  end  of  the  session  of  1850 
the  House  of  Commons  dropped  the  question  by 
adopting  the  two  following  resolutions  (moved  by 
Attorney-General  Romilly  on  August  5,  1650): 
1st,  That  Baron  Rothschild  is  not  entitled  to  vote 
in  this  House,  or  to  sit  in  this  House  during  any 
debate,  until  he  shall  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  in 
the  form  appointed  by  law.  2nd,  That  this 
House  wiU,  early  next  session,  take  into  consider- 
ation the  form  of  this  oath,  witha  view  to  relieve  her 
Majesty's  subjects  professing  the  Jewish  religion. 
Well,  in  what  shape,  at  what  sti^e,  did  the  House 
of  Commons  drop  the  question  at  the  end  of  the 
session  of  1861  ?  It  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion (moved  by  Lord  John  Russell,  on  July  28, 
1851) :  «  That  David  Salomons,  Esq.,  is  not  en- 
titled to  vote  in  this  House,  or  to  sit  in  this  Houee 
during  any  debate,  until  he  shall  take  the  oath  of 
abjuration  in  the  form  appointed  by  law."  It  will 
be  seen  that,  with  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Suo- 
mon's  name  for  Baron  Rothschild's,  this  resolution 
is,  word  for  word,  the  same  as  the  first  of  the  two 
resolutions  adopted  last  year.  But  this  year  there 
is  no  second  resolution — no  resolution  pl®^S?8f 
the  House  to  resume  and  settle  the  question.  Th» 
matter,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  it  has  moved  at  all, 
has  moved  hack.  And  no  wonder.  In  spite  of 
the  solemn  and  formal  pledge  given  by  the  Minis- 
try and  the  House,  the  subject  was  not  even  mo- 
tioned in  the  Queen's  speech  at  the  opening  ofthe 
session,  although  that  document  did  exhibit  a  good 
deal  of  scraping,  in  order  to  get  up  a  decent  pro- 
gramme. Two  months  of  tlie  session  had  elapsed 
before  the  subject  was  begun,  by  Lord  John  R«»- 
sell  moving  (April  3)  for  a  committee.  AnoUier 
month  was  gone  before  the  next  step  was  taken, 
by  moving  (May  1)  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 
Other  TWO  months  were  lost  before  the  next  step, 
of  moving  (July  3)  the  third  reading.  The  Lonte 
got  their  hands  on  the  bill  on  the  17th  J^y,  «^ 
strangled  it  without  delay  or  hesitation.  To  sncn 
a  course  the  dilatory  and  languid  policy  pursn^ 
by  the  Ministry  was  a  direct  encouragement;  anOf 
indeed,  their  Lordships  were  justified  by  t^' 
ments  put  into  their  hands  by  Lord  John  1«8- 
sell  kst  session.     It  seems  to  have  been  tor- 
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gotten  tJiat  last  session  Lord  John  Busseli 
withdrew  the  bill  in  the  Commons,  on  the 
ground  that  to  send  up  such  a  measure  to  the 
Lords  so  late  as  the  20lh  of  July  would  justify 
their  lordships  in  rejecting  it.  This  year,  after 
having  given  formal  notice  of  doing  something 
energetic,  he  gets  the  bill  into  their  lordships' 
liands  on  the  17th  of  July — nominally  three  days 
earlier,  but,  as  the  session  was  seven  days  nearer 
its  close,  really  four  days  later !  Again  we  say, 
no  wonder ;  for  the  noble  lord  had  other  and  quite 
opposite  work  in  hand.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to 
persuade  the  Legislature  to  oppress  the  Papists  and 
relieve  the  Jews  in  the  same  session.  After  the 
bill  had  been  rejected,  new  life  and  a  new  aspect 
were  given  to  the  question  by  the  spirited  move- 
ment of  Mr.  Salomons,  and  the  striking  and  weighty 
testimony  of  Mr.  Bethell  that  what  seemed  plain 
to  common-sense  (that  Jews  are  admissible  under 
an  oath  never  meant  to  keep  them  out,  and  all  the 
substance  of  which  they  are  ready  to  adopt  and 
swear  to)  is  sound  also  in  law.  Lord  John  had 
still  nothings  but  cold,  stiff-necked,  and  unreasoning 
opposition.  However,  the  inherent  justice  of  the 
principle,  and  the  new  light  and  life  it  has  received 
from  the  discussions  on  Mr.  Salomon's  attempt  to 
take  his  seat,  have  done  much  to  place  the  question 
among  those  that  must  soon  be  settled  whether  or 
not  Lord  John  Russell  will  or  can  give  it  any  aid. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  be  able  to 
find  any  better  or  even  any  other  topics  of  the 
session  on  \srhich  to  speak,  when  the  Queen's  proro- 
gation-speech shows  that  the  Ministers  themselves 
have  not  succeeded  in  setting  up  anything  beyond 
a  most  meagre  and  uninviting  list  They  are 
driven  to  make  a  paragraph  out  of  the  repeal  of 
the  window-tax,  forgetting  to  mention  the  re-im- 
position of  the  house-duty,  and  recklessly  recalling 


to  public  memory  the  unparalleled  budget-botching 
of  February.  They  boast  of  their  so-called 
Chancery  Befomi,  although  it  is  condemned,  not 
only  by  law-reformers,  but  even  by  all  Conserva- 
tives not  interested  in  Chancery  abuses,  as  the 
merest  trifling  with  an  enormous  evil.  In  brief, 
they  have  little  to  say,  and  that  little  not  satis- 
factory, just  because  little,  and  of  that  little  not 
much  good,  has  been  done.  Some  one  says, 
** Happy  the  nation  whose  history  is  uneventful  I' 
This,  which  is  true  of  events  of  war  and  battle, 
is  the  reverse  of  truth  if  applied  to  a  case  like  that 
which  is  ours  at  present — to  the  course,  or  rather 
to  the  stagnation,  of  legislation  in  a  country  where 
there  are  abuses  to  be  reformed,  and  injustices  to 
be  removed,  and  progress  to  be  made — ^where, 
in  short,  ''much  work  remaineth  yet  to  be 
done." 

Let  us,  however,  be  thankful  and  hopeful  too. 
Let  us  be  thankful  that  if  the  Ministry  and  Legisla- 
ture have  been  slothfid  and  negligent,  the  people 
are,  on  the  whole,  energetic  and  prosperous  under 
that  commercial  system  which  they  took  rather 
than  got  from  their  rulers,  and  which  their  rulers, 
since  they  did  not  give,  need  not  hope  to  take  away. 
Intellectually  too,  as  well  as  materially,  we  are  on 
the  advance,  though  in  both  departments  there  may 
be  many  and  sad  exceptions — ^breakings-down, 
laggings  in  the  rear,  and  turnings-aside.  And  let 
us  be  hopeful,  but  by  no  means  confident,  that  by 
that  measure  of  enfranchisement  with  which  Lord 
John  Russell  promises  next  year  to  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  sins,  he  will  do  much  to  give  the  improved 
temperament  and  advancing  opinions  of  the  people 
increased  efficacy,  and  so  impart  to  the  Legislature 
and  to  himself  some  6f  that  direction  and  motive 
power  for  lack  of  which  they  have,  of  late  months, 
been  standing  still  and  sliding  backwards. 


CRAIGALLAN    CASTLE. 


{fjOMiUded from  page  467.) 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


LUDOTICKO'S     PUBCBA8S. 

"They  run  fast  whom  the  Devil  drives."  In 
two  days  Ludovicko  had  the  deeds  ready,  and  he 
took  them  out  to  Craigallan  Castle  on  a  cold 
winter  night,  such  as  would  have  kept  him  and 
most  men  within  doors  on  all  save  extraordinary 
occasions.  The  snow  lay  thick  on  the  ground,  and 
continued  to  fall  in  heavy  flakes ;  rich  men  drew 
down  their  curtains  on  their  double  windows,  and 
poor  men  shut  their  doors  and  plugged  up  crevices. 
Ludovicko  cared  little  for  the  elements ;  and  having 
the  prospect  of  grasping  a  rich  property  for  a  small 
outlay,  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  performing  a 
journey,  every  step  in  which  immersed  him  to  the 
knee.  Having  arrived  afler  some  delay,  he  was 
shown  into  the  library  where  Morison  waited  for 
him. 


''  Here,"  said  Ludovicko, "  is  a  bag  containing  a 
hundred  sovereigns,  the  balance  of  the  thousand  is 
in  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  here  are  bills  on 
America  for  the  balance  of  the  purchase-money. 
Sign — this  is  a  bad  night  to  be  from  home." 

•*  Who  are  to  witness  my  signature?"  asked 
Morison. 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  was  the  reply. 

Morison  signed  the  parchment  document  page 
by  page,  as  directed. 

"Do  you  leave  to-night?"  inquired  the  uncle. 

«  Yea— I  shall  be  oflf  in  two  hours  by  the  night 
mail." 

"  Will  you,  indeed  ?  You  have  to  sign  one  more 
page— that  will  do.  Off  to-night,  do  you  say  ? 
Well,  good  bye,"  said  Ludovicko,  moving  towards 
the  door. 

"Is  that  the  way  you  are  going  to  take  leaye  of 
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me,  after  being  together  bo  long?'*  was  Morison's 
bitter  remark. 

"  What  would  you  have  mo  to  do  f*  sneered  the 
tender  uncle.  '*  I  am  not  a  woman,  and  cannot 
snivel  or  be  sentimental.  I  might,  to  be  sure,  give 
you  advice,  but  could  you  follow  it,  or  am  I  ex- 
actly the  person  to  give  it?** 

"I  don't  say  you  are;  but  you  might  have 
wished  me  safe  off,  or  something  of  that  kind.  It's 
decidedly  hard  to  leave  a  place  like  this,  and  not 
a  living  being  to  speak  a  kind  word  by  way  of 
farewell.  I  feel  this  a  little,  for  I  am  human, 
but  perhaps  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
you." 

"  Perhaps  it  is ;  but  remember,  young  man,  you 
have  crossed  me  in  my  path,  and  defied  me  to  my 
teeth.  Had  I  not  had  a  contra  account  against  you 
I  have  no  doubt  I  should  have  experienced  your 
tender  mercies.  Few  who  cross  me  ever  get  off 
se  well  as  you  are  likely  to  do :  several  of  my  friends 
have  gone  abroad  ere  now,  but  it  was  always  at 
the  public  expense — you  understand  me.  Fare- 
well, since  that  must  be  the  word." 

Ludovicko  held  out  his  hand,  and  a  very  formal 
shake  took  place. 

"  Gold,  calculating  blood-sucker,"  said  Morison, 
a  few  minutes  after  the  door  closed  on  his  uncle, 
''had  I  your  cunning  I  might  devise  some  parting 
memorial  for  you.*' 

"  I  will  help  you  T*  exclaimed  a  voice  which  ap- 
peared to  come  from  behind  Gk>dfrey  Graham's 
portrait 

Morison  started  up  in  terror,  and,  spell-bound, 
looked  on  the  picture.  It  was  near  the  time  for 
the  mail,  and  the  idea  of  detention,  together  with 
his  solitary  position  at  the  midnight  hour,  his 
danger  and  guilt,  all  conspired  to  awe  him  into 
fear.  He  held  his  breath  in  bursting  suspense,  and 
saw  the  portrait  quiver ;  the  whole  mass  of  canvass 
moved  forward  from  the  wall,  and  covered  with 
dust  and  blood,  and  in  literal  rags,  Wainbioht 
sprung  down  on  the  floor  before  him. 

"  Dog  !  scoundrel !  what  brings  you  here  ?" 
asked  Morison,  literally  shaking  with  rage,  partly 
the  effect  of  his  previous  excitement,  and  partly  in- 
veterate anger  at  the  appearance  of  his  old  associate 
in  crime. 

"  Protection,"  replied  Wainright,  taking  a  chair 
with  great  coolness. 

"  You  shan't  have  it  T'  roared  Morison. 
"  Two  words  to  that ;  if  I  am  discovered  so  are 
you.     I'm  hungry  and  thirsty,  give  me  something 
if  you  would  not  sec  me  die." 

"  You  shall  not  get  one  morsel,  and  glad  would 
I  be  if  to  withhold  it  were  to  insure  your  death, 
villain  I  to  undo  me  at  this  critical  moment" 

"  Morison,"  said  Wainright  solemnly,  "  this  is 
no  time  for  quarrelling,  we  are  both  in  danger.  I 
have  escaped  from  transportation.  I  swam  to  a 
vessel  amidst  showers  of  bullets ;  I  lived  in  her 
hold  when  she  was  fumigated,  and  ^ats  and  men 
were  suffocated  around  me ;  I  lived  on  board  that 
ship  for  days  and  even  weeks  without  food ;  I  es- 
caped unseen  when  she  landed ;  I  have  travelled 
on  foot  from  England  to  this  by  the  dead  of  night, 
and  all  I  want  is  as  much  money  as  will  carry  me 


off  to  America^  like  yourself.    Do  not  refuse  it — I 
am  both  desperate  and  dangerous." 

"  So  am  1,"  replied  Morison. 

"  Give  me  half  of  this  money,"  said  Wainright. 

"  Not  a  farthing !"  exclaimed  Morison. 

"I  implore  you!"  returned  the  convict  "  Do  it 
now,  you  can  run  off,  and  I'll  remain  here  a  little 
longer." 

*'  Yes,  and  raise  the  hue  and  cry  afler  me !  I 
know  you  better.  Fm  not  the  spoon  I  was  v^hen 
you  first  saw  me.  Do  all  know  of  your  being 
here?" 

"  None  but  Copperas." 

**  He  is  laid  up  in  prison,  and  so  is  safe.  I  have 
only  to  secure  you  and  make  my  retreat  good." 

Morison  advanced  as  if  to  lay  hands  on  WTain- 
right — the  latter  drew  a  pistol,  but,  reckless  of  con- 
sequences, Morison  still  pressed  forward,  and 
Wainright  fired,  but  the  instrument  only  flashed 
in  the  pan. 

"  Dog  I"  exclaimed  the  victor,"  I  have  you  no'w  V* 

He  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  pushing  him 
towards  the  wall  the  two  stumbled  against  a  chair ; 
Wainright,  from  fatigue  and  hunger,  could  make 
little  resistance,  and  Morison  bent  him  over  the 
back  of  the  chair.  The  face  of  the  convict  became 
purple,  and  the  eyes  started  from  their  aockcts ; 
but  Morison  released  not  his  hold,  but  still  kept 
bending  him  backwards  till  all  resistance  ceased, 
and  then  he  flung  him  on  the  floor  as  senseless  as 
if  he  had  been  a  weed  on  the  highway.  He  fell 
without  a  groan,  although  he  went  heavily  to  the 
ground.  For  a  moment  the  murderer  gave  a  look 
of  horror  on  his  victim ;  but  there  was  no  time  for 
reflection,  the  deed  was  done,  and  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  cried  aloud  that  the  place  of  blood 
was  no  safe  place  for  the  surviving  criminal.  He 
dragged  the  body  into  the  recess,  and,  re-adjusting' 
the  picture,  prepared  for  flight  Hastily  he  gathered 
together  his  money  and  swallowed  a  large  flassk  of 
brandy ;  for  he  felt  that  he  much  needed  artificial 
courage.  He  then  re-primed  Wainright's  pistol^ 
after  satisfying  himself  that  it  was  properly  loaded,, 
and  made  towards  the  door  on  tiptoe.  Stealing^ 
cautiously  into  the  passage,  he  thought  he  heard 
the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps ;  but  assiurin^ 
himself  that  it  could  only  be  the  echoes  of  his  own 
fears,  he  groped  his  wa}''  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,, 
and  prepared  to  descend.  Suddenly  he  heard  a 
loud  knocking  at  the  outer-door — the  bells  rang — 
and  a  confused  noise  of  voices  came  from  the  out- 
side. He  turned  back  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror^ 
and  hurried  to  the  library.  The  recess  appeared 
now  to  be  the  only  cliance  of  escape ;  but  to  enter 
it  and  pass  over  and  be  alone  with  the  body  of  the 
murdered  man  spread  a  dread  chill  over  him. 
But  the  sounds  were  coming  nearer ;  the  avengers 
of  blood  were  at  the  door,  and  he  had  no  alterna- 
tive. Tearing  open  the  picture  he  put  out  the 
light  and  then  rushed  in.  For  half  an  hour  he 
heard  the  tramp  of  strangers  in  all  directions,  but 
dared  not  attempt  escape ;  to  which  ever  end  of 
the  recess  he  went,  the  noises  ever  appeared  louder 
and  louder.  He  fell  down  in  a  trance  of  mortal 
agony,  and  determined  passively  to  meet  his  fate. 

''  There  is  a  secret  passage,"  cried  an  unknown 
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voice,  "  between  the  library  and  the  kitchen-lobby ; 
does  anyone  know  it  ?'' 

"  I  do,"  returned  another  voice,  which  the  im- 
paled victim  knew  to  be  that  of  Skipton  the 
brazier,  and  therefore  saw  that  his  hour  was  come. 
*'  Let  two  armed  men,"  continued  the  voice, "  watch 
here,  and  let  the  other  two  follow  the  guide. 
Teke  him  alive,  if  possible,  but  fire  if  there  is  any 
resistance.     Tear  down  the  picture  I" 

The  picture  was  slashed  open  with  a  cutlass,  and 
the  body  of  Wainright  drawn  out 

"Is  this  the  man?"  asked  the  sheriff  of  the 
comity. 

Copperas  nodded. 

"  He  is  not  quite  dead,"  said  one  of  the  officers, 
who  immediately  began  to  use  such  restorative 
efforts-  as  the  exigency  permitted.  Gradually 
Wainright  revived,  but  to  a  very  trifling  extent 

"  Where  is  Morison  ?"  asked  Copperas ;  but  the 
dying  man  could  not  answer — indeed,  it  was  a 
question  if  he  understood  what  was  said  to  him. 

Presently  a  shot  was  heard  in  the  passage,  and 
Morison  was  dragged  in.  He  had  fired  his  pistol, 
but  without  effect. 

"  What  am  I  accused  of?'*  asked  Morison  sud- 
denly ;  "  and  who  are  you  that  invade  my  house 
in  this  fashion?" 

"  I  am  the  sheriff  of  the  county,"  replied  the 
superintendent  of  the  proceedings ; "  and  the  charge 
against  you  is  robbing  the  Ship  Bank,  and  aiding 
in  the  escape  of  a  convict  returned  from  trans- 
portation." 

"  The  latter  charge  is  false,"  replied  the  prisoner. 
'*  He  came  here  unknown  to  me,  and  I  refused  to 
shelter  him." 

Wainright  tried  to  lift  himself  on  one  side,  and, 
pointing  to  the  black  finger-marks  on  his  throat, 
signed  that  they  had  been  inflicted  by  Morison. 

"  You  only  get  quit  of  one  charge  by  bringing 
on  yourself  one  of  a  more  heinous  description. 
This  wretch,  your  accomplice,  evidently  has  not 
long  to  live,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  signs  he 
makes,  as  to  you  being  his  murderer,  bring  home 
that  graver  charge  against  you." 

"I  did  it  in  self-defence.  He  drew  a  pistol 
on  me." 

**  If  it  were  in  self-defence,"  observed  the  magis- 
trate,  "  how  came  you  to  fling  him  into  the  recess  ? 
— or  why  did  yon  not  call  for  assistance  ?" 

"  I  am  not  on  my  trial,"  answered  Morison  dog- 
gedly; and  then  changing  his  tone,  **Come,  my 
lord,  what  bail  do  you  want?  I'll  enter  on  my 
own  recognizances  for  a  large  amount."  And  he 
b^an  to  tell  out  the  money. 

*'  I  can  take  no  bail  from  one  charged  with  two 
capital  offences,"  replied  the  sheriff.  "Officers I 
search  the  prisoners,  and  then  remove  them,  taking 
care  that  the  younger  one  be  well  secured." 

The  orders  were  obeyed:  the  prisoners  were 
placed  in  one  of  Morison's  own  carts,  and  removed 
to  Paulton.  The  servants  of  the  establishment 
were  so  alarmed  at  what  had  taken  place,  that  they 
ran  off  from  the  Castle ;  and  the  officers  had  to 
fasten  the  doors,  and  leave  the  old  pile  without  a 
living  tenant  .on  that  eventful  night 

Arrived  in  Paulton,  Dr.  Antimony  fitzgibbon's 


services  were  put  in  requisition  for  Wainright,  but 
to  no  purpose.  His  spine  had  been  injured  beyond 
cure,  and  he  died  next  day.  Before  his  death,  he 
was  examined  as  far  as  his  state  admitted ;  and  his 
evidence,  along  with  that  of  Copperas,  fully  proved 
the  guilt  of  Morison,  and  established,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  contradiction,  that  he  had  taken  part 
in  the  bank  robbery,  and  that  he  had  also  been  the 
death  of  his  partner  in  guilt  It  appeared  that 
the  ruffian  Copperas,  when  taken  before  th.e  authori- 
ties in  St  David's,  had  asked  if  any  reward  could 
still  be  obtained  for  the  discovery  of  the  parties 
who  had  robbed  the  bank ;  and,  on  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  explained  how  Wainright  and 
Morison  could  be  simultaneously  apprehended. 
Wainright's  former  crimes  had  made  him  noto- 
rious ;  and  his  escape  from  transportation  having 
transpired,  and  large  rewards  being  offered  for  his 
detection,  the  sheriff  determined  on  conducting  tho 
proceedings  himself,  especially  as  the  second  party 
involved  presented  the  unusual  case  of  a  gentle- 
man of  landed  property  being  charged  with  house«^ 
breaking. 

As  the  disclosures  were  being  made,  Morison  sat 
before  the  sheriff  heavily  ironed,  and  with  a  look 
redolent  of  malignant  ferocity-. 

"  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  I  see  it  is  all  up  with  me  ; 
but,  mark  me  I  Ludovicko  Grant,  my  reputed 
uncle,  is  not  free  from  blame  in  this  matter.. 
Although  procurator-fiscal,  he  knew  of  ray  guilt ; 
for  he  found  the  fragment  of  the  very  knife  with 
which  I  opened  Day's  hatch,  and,  comparing  it 
with  the  broken  pieee  on  my  desk,  brought  home 
the  charge  to  me,  and  held  it  over  my  head  ia 
order  that  I  might  not  proceed  against  him  for 
being  a  party  to  my  estate's  being  assumed  by  the 
illegal  heir,  with  whom  he  acted  in  concert  If  I 
am  to  suffer^  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  escape."' 

"Talce  down  his  words,"  replied  the  sheriff; 
"  when  he  arrives  in  St  David's,  his  declaration^ 
if  he  have  any  to  make,  will  be  received  more 
formally."    • 

While  Morison  stood  in  the  inn-yard  ready  to- 
be  carried  to  the  county  prison,  a  large  crowd 
had  assembled,  who  bent  on  him  many  looks  of 
triumphant  joy,  which  galled  him  excessively. 
Looking  earnestly  among  the  faoea  to  see  if  he 
could  discover  one  that  had  the  least  aspect  of 
friendliness,  his  eye  fell  on  the  debauchee  who,  in 
the  midnight  orgies  of  Craigallan,  was  known  as 
the  Chaplain.  He  beckoned  to  him,  and  the 
worthy  came  to  the  side  of  his  old  patron. 

"  Archley,"  said  the  criminal,  "  I  once  laughed 
at  you  because  you  could  not,  as  I  thought,  get  a 
tenpenny  rope  for  a  certain  purpose.  Do  you  take 
my  meaning?" 

The  Chaplain  nodded. 

"  I  have  a  hundred-pound  note  in  my  watch-fob,, 
which  has  eseaped  the  searchers ;  get  me  some* 
thing  that  will  do  the  business — anything  out  of  a 
druggist's  shop,  or  a  cutler's,  that  will  do  the  busi- 
ness effectually — and  the  money  is  yours.  I  hang 
otherwise !    For  Heaven's  sake  go !" 

The  Chaplain  disappeared.  By  the  time  he 
returned,  Morison  had  been  put  into  a  coach,  and 
an  officer  was  stepping  in  after  him ;  the  Chaplain 
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went  to  the  other  side,  and,  pi^tending  to  shake 
hands  with  him,  gave  and  received. 

The  cavalcade  moved  on,  the  sheriff  alone  re- 
maining  behind. 

"  My  lord/*  said  Ludovicko,  with  an  affectation 
of  great  distress,  "  official  although  I  am,  I  am 
sure  your  lordship,  considering  the  relationship 
that  I  bear  to  this  unhappy  young  man,  will 
excuse  my  earlier  attendance  on  this  melancholy 
occasion." 

"  I  can  excuse  it,  but  not  for  the  reason  you 
mention." 

"  My  lord !"  exclaimed  the  procurator. 

"  I  have  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  you 
yourself  know  of  this  robbery,  and  I  have  issued  a 
warrant  for  your  apprehension  accordingly.  I 
ahall,  however,  admit  you  to  bail,  but  it  must  be 
heavy.  You  will  also  please  to  remain  here,  as  I 
have  sent  the  officers  to  examine  your  premises." 

Ludovicko  bit  his  lip,  adding  that  his  lordship 
was  quite  right  in  taking  every  step  that  his 
responsible  station  warranted ;  but,  for  himself,  he 
felt  persuaded  that  nothing  could  be  advanced 
against  him  which  could  possibly  injure  his  pro- 
fessional character. 

Onwards  swept  the  criminal  procession,  one  car- 
riage bearing  the  prisoner,  and  other  two  the  cri- 
minal officers.  The  mob  shouted  and  yelled  on 
every  hand,  and  missiles  of  all  kinds  were  flung 
upon  the  miserable  captive.  As  he  came  near  the 
street  where  the  Grahams  lived,  Morison*s  bitter 
reflection  was,  that  they  would  be  spectators  of  his 
downfall.  He  looked  along,  and  saw  two  fenude 
figures  at  the  window ;  but  as  the  mob  came  up  he 
found  that  they  had  retired,  and  that  the  shutters 
had  been  closed. 

"  There's  the  shipwrecked  sailor,"  said  Martha  to 
Sarah,  "who  told  me  about  Wainright  and  the 
rope-ladder." 

''  How  did  yon  come  to  see  him  ?"  asked  Hodges, 
who  was  standing  by. 

"He  saw  Morison  come  in,"  replied  Martha, 
and,  following  him,  asked  if  that  gentleman  was  a 
fieen'  o'  the  family.  '  So  far  from  that,'  said  I,'  he  is 
the  greatest  enemy  that  ever  we  had.'  *  Well,  then,' 
said  he, '  would  you  like  to  give  him  a  terrible 
fright?'  •  I  wud  gi'e  all  I  am  worth,'  said  I.  '  Then,' 
said  he, '  gi'e  me  half-a-crown,  and  I'll  tell  you  four 
words  that  will  frighten  him  out  o*  his  judgment' 
I  thocht  it  was  a  swindle ;  but  he  swore  terrible 
oaths,  and  so  I  gi'ed  him  the  siller,  thinking  mysel' 
an  auld  idiot  the  moment  it  was  oot  o'  my  Angers ; 
but,  my  certie !  it  was  wortli  three  half-crowns  to 
fiee  how  he  ran  after  the  four  words  cam  oot" 

**  He  is  the  same  man,"  said  Hodges  to  Sarah, 
**  who  has  turned  king's  evidence  against  Morison." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it,"  replied  the  young  lady ; 
**  I  am  sick  at  hearing  'of  so  many  horrors.  And 
here  is  all  the  people  running  back  again — some- 
thing else  has  happened,"  and  with  that  she  again 
hastily  retreated  from  the  window. 

Hodges  ran  down  stairs  to  discover  the  cause  of 
the  new  alarm. 

**  Morison  has  killed  himselT'  shouted  the  crowd  ; 
and  it  was  too  true.  The  co-operation  of  the 
Chaplain  had  supplied  him  with  the  means  of 


destruction,  and,  by  the  time  they  had  well  cleared 
the  town,  he  found  means  to  execute  his  awful 
purpose.  Again  Dr.  Fitzgibbon's  services  were 
called  into  requisition,  and  again  to  no  purpose; 
the  soul  of  the  second  criminal  had  followed  the 
guilty  spirit  of  his  victim,  and  both  escaping  the 
judgment  and  punishment  of  eartldy  tribunals, 
were  prematurely  hurried  before  the  assize  of  the 
Eternal. 

Ludovicko's  bail-bonds  were  prepared,  and  he 
signed  them, 

"Another  chance,"  thought  he.  "Never  was  the 
horizon  darker  than  it  was  fifteen  minutes  ago; 
but  dead  men  tell  no  tales.  Craigallan  will  yet  be 
mine." 

He  returned  home,  amidst  the  bad  wishes  of  the 
mob,  who  now  generally  understood  that  he  had 
been  privy  to  his  nephew's  crimes. 

"  The  ass  multitude !"  said  he,  "  who  cares  for 
them  ?  They  spit  on  me  to-day,  but  to-morrow  they 
will  perhaps  crouch  at  my  feet" 

Returning  their  looks  of  contempt  with  full 
interest,  he  walked  on.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  pro- 
voke a  mob ;  and,  before  he  gained  his  door,  a 
shower  of  brickbats  rewarded  his  temerity,  and  to 
save  his  life  he  had  literally  to  seek  shelter  in 
Livingston's  office. 

CHAPTEB    XXXVI. 

AXOTHBB   HBim. 

When  we  parted  with  Edward  Turner  he  was 
called  to  attend  on  his  wounded  captain.  During 
the  storm  which  overtook  the  BnlUantf  a  block, 
it  may  be  recollected,  fell  on  the  head  of  Tommy 
Barker,  and  being  carried  senseless  to  the  cabin, 
Edward  was  summoned  from  the  hold  to  attend 
hiuL  Tommy's  case  was  desperate ;  for  a  fort- 
night he  was  in  a  state  of  delirium  and  danger, 
but  at  last  a  lucid  interval  took  place,  and  Tommy 
ejaculated,  "  Where  am  I  ?"  in  a  pathetic  tone  of 
voice  that  might  have  done  honour  to  a  tragedy- 
queen  immured  in  one  of  the  dungeons  generally 
assigned  to  those  woe-begone  members  of  the 
human  family. 

The  mate,  and  not  Echo,  answered  Tommy, 
and  the  response  was,  **  In  your  bed,  captain." 

**  What  has  been  the  matter  with  me  ?" 

''  Killed,  at  least  at  the  time,  by  one  of  the  main- 
tackle  blocks." 

'*  Well,"  rejoined  Tommy,  "  that  accounts  for  a 
terrible  stiffiiess  in  my  head." 

"  The  doctor  has  been  a  good  friend  to  you, 
captain ;  he  has  scarcely  left  your  bed  night  or 
day  since  the  thing  happened." 

"  The  doctor-fellow  Y'  replied  Tommy.  "  Do  ^ 
owe  my  life  to  him  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Humph  I"  snorted  the  comnumder. 

Edward  now  descended  into  the  cabin  and  con- 
gratulated the  captain  on  approaching  convalescence, 
but  the  gracious  Tommy  heard  him  not 

**  Mate,  what  state  are  we  in  ?** 

"  Water-logged  and  with  jury-masts/' 

"  The  devil  we  are  I*'  cried  Tommy.  *'I  ^^ 
be  up  immediately.'' 
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"  Ton  can  do  no  good,  sir/'  said  iihe  mate,  trying 
to  hold  down  Tommy's  valiant  person. 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself,"  replied  Edward  com- 
posedly, "  he  has  not  strength  to  rise.'* 

And  so  it  turned  out;  for  although  Tommy 
tnmed  his  coal-black  eye  on  Edward,  as  if  to  re- 
buke his  opinion,  the  experiment  being  tried. 
Tommy  found  the  "doctor-fellow"  to  be  right, 
and  that  he  could  not  rise. 

**  Doctor-fellow,"  continued  the  invalid, "  I  wish 
you  had  not  cured  me." 

«  Why,  captain  T 

"  Because  I  don't  like  to  be  owing  anything  to 
you." 

**Well,"  answered  Edward,  "don't  owe  any- 
thing, but  suppose  I  did  it  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duty.  Yet,  after  all,  what  in  the  world  makes 
you  have  such  an  ill-will  at  me  ?** 

"  It's  the  girl !  the  girl !"  cried  Tommy,  tossing 
himself  amongst  the  blankets. 

"  What  girl  ?"  asked  the  astonished  physician. 

^Didn't  you  see  a  girl  that  night  before  we 
sailed?" 

"  Yes,  I  confess  I  did." 

"There's  it  I"  continued  Tommy,  giving  the 
clothes  a  kick.    "  And  didn't  she  kiss  you  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Edward  indignantly;  **  but  I 
kissed  her." 

"  You  make  a  great  work  with  that  ring ;  I 
suppose  you  got  it  from  her  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  did." 

Tommy  gave  the  counterpane  another  drive, 
then  snorted  with  great  vehemence,  and  turning 
his  back  to  his  medical  officer,  spoke  no  more. 

"The  man's  mad/'  said  Edward  to  himself, 
"  and  no  wonder.  Whose  brain  could  have  stood 
Buch  a  blow  ?' 

The  Brilliant  got  heavily  through  the  seas  in 
her  disabled  state,  and  the  crew  joyfully  hailed 
the  approach  of  an  American  vessel,  which  hu- 
manely took  her  in  tow,  and  both,  after  a  short 
time,  andved  in  New  York.  Edward,  as  before 
explained,  resolved  on  spending  the  winter  there, 
and  wrote  to  Sarah  announcing  his  determinatioD. 
After  waiting  anxiously  for  a  reply,  he  received 
the  forged  letter,  which  plunged  him,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  into  the  most  profoimd  dis- 
tress. He  had  never  seen  her  handwriting,  so  that 
he  could  not  detect  the  imposture ;  and  charitably 
concluding  that  her's  was  the  case  of  a  fine  mind 
perverted  by  parental  influence  acting  in  a  wrong 
direction,  he  blamed  his  fate  more  than  her.  He 
associ(^ted  no  gnilt  with  Sarah  Graham,  but  che* 
rished  in  his  memory  the  fond,  confiding  girl  whom 
he  had  parted  from  so  tenderly,  and  tried  to  drown 
all  thought  of  the  changed  being  who  now  passed 
by  her  name.  But  it  was  hard  to  think  a  loved 
and  loving  one  unkind.  The  lesson  of  forgetfulness 
was  difficult  to  learn,  and  to  tear  such  an  idol  from 
his  heart  was  to  rend  it  in  twain ;  for  there  she 
was  enshrined,  as  a  deep  and  holy  affection,  asso- 
dated  with  all  that  was  tender,  graceful,  and  ex« 
alting.  But  there  was  her  letter,  the  death-war- 
rant of  hi«  luckless  love — so  surely  dashing  the 
cup  of  joy  frouL  his  lips,  and  scattering  into  so 
many  iragmento  ihe  mirror  of  hope,  that  their 


gathering  and  re-constrnction  again  was  rendered 
as  impossible  as  the  piecing  of  a  shattered  vase. 
Study  seemed  to  the  disconsolate  lover  the  only 
solace  and  refuge  that  he  could  fly  to,  and  he  mora 
than  redoubled  his  vigilance  in  prosecuting  his 
professional  avocations.  His  talents  and  amiable 
disposition  gained  him  many  friends ;  and  one  day, 
while  at  a  meeting  of  a  scientific  society,  he  was 
told  by  one  of  the  professors  of  the  xraiversity  that 
he  was  attending,  that  a  British  ship-of-war  was 
lying  off  Long  Island  in  want  of  an  assistant-surgeon. 

"She  has,"  continued  the  professor,  "lost  the 
former  assistant  on  her  way  from  some  of  the  penal 
settlements  in  the  W^st  Indies ;  the  principal  sur- 
geon is  delicate,  and  if  you,  Turner,  get  your  hand 
in,  you  may  get  a  commission  when  you  arrive  in 
Britain." 

Edward  shook  his  head  at  the  idea  of  returning 
to  his  native  country ;  but  tl^c  consideration  of  ob- 
taining a  commission  in  hi»  Majesty's  service,  and 
thus  exalting  himself  in  the  estimation  of  the  Gra- 
hams, and  showing  them  that  he  was  not  so  un* 
worthy  of  Sarah  as  they  had  anticipated — this 
operated  powerfully  with  him,  and  he  agreed  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  appointment. 

"A  candidate  I"  replied  the  friendly  teacher, 
"there  is  no  use  in  becoming  a  candidate— the 
appointment  is  in  my  hands.  Had  it  been  an  Ame- 
rican vessel  I  might  have  recommended  an  Ame- 
rican ;  but  as  the  Shannon  and  the  Chesapeak  affair 
is  not  yet  forgotten  between  the  two  nations,  a 
countryman  might  not  be  comfortable;  and  so,  ii 
you  say  the  word,  I  nominate  you." 

Edward  said  the  word,  and  next  day  he  was  on 
board  the  WeUesley  seventy-four,  with  the  British 
ensign  flying  from  her  mizen  gaff,  and,  pro  tempore^ 
an  officer  under  the  shadow  of  that  all-important 
piece  of  bunting.  As  he  walked  to  tlie  cockpit 
from  the  mess-room  a  sailor  touched  his  hat  and 
seemed  to  recognise  him. 

"I  think  I  should  know  you,  my  man,"  said 
Edward. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  you,  sir,"  replied  the  tar, 
with  filling  eyes.  "I  am  John  Arthur,  whoso 
child  you  saved.  I  heard  that  our  new  doctor's 
name  was  Turner,  and  I  wondered  if  it  would  bo 
you." 

Edward  clasped  the  hand  of  John  warmly ;  for 
who  that  meets  a  known  face  on  a  foreign  shore 
can  do  so  without  emotion  ?  It  is  one  of  die  kind- 
est instincts  of  home,  and  touches  the  rudest  mindft. 
Edward  asked  after  his  wife  and  family,  and  faia 
would  have  said  something  of  Craigallan  i  but  his 
tongue  refused  its  office,  and  he  contented  himself 
with  general  inquiries. 

"  Altered  times,  now,  up  at  the  old  castle,  sir,*' 
said  John  Arthur. 

"  Very  much  indeed,"  sighed  Edward. 

"But  the  young  lady  bears  up  wonderfully,, 
although  she  is  but  a  frail  boat  to  stand  such  a 
squall." 

"  Does  Morison  use  her  very  ill  T 

"  Desperate,  sir  1" 

"  W^retch  I"  muttered  Edward.  "  Was  not  your 
wife  surprised  when  Miss  Graham  took  up  with 
him?" 
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"  Took  up  with  Morifion !  Lord  love  you  I  she 
would  as  soon  tooked  up  with  a  Greenland  bear  T 

"  Is  she  not  married  to  MorisoUy  then  ?"  aaked 
Edward  curiously. 

"  Bless  yoUy  no !  I  see  you  have  not  heard  the 
news.  My  woman  has  sent  me  word  all  about  it, 
and  I  thought  you  would  know  too.  Morison  has 
turned  out  to  be  the  right  owner  of  the  property, 
and  the  Grahams  have  left  the  castle,  juod  the 
young  lady,  poor  thing  I  teaches  a  school.'' 

''And  has  the  villain,"  asked  Edward,  in  the 
utmost  amazement,  **  deserted  her  now  that  he  is 
rich  and  she  poor  ?" 

**  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  deserting,"  an- 
swered John,  hitching  his  trousers,  and  squirting 
out  of  his  mouth  some  tobacco-juice,  **  but  this  I 
know,  that  she  never  could  bear  the  sight  of  him, 
and,  rich  or  poor,  would  no  more  marry  him  than 
she  would  marry  me;  and,  for  that  matter,  perhaps 
not  so  soon." 

"  You  perfectly  astonish  me !"  replied  Edward. 
*'  Can  you  show  me  the  letters  you  have  got  about 
thisr 

"  Certainly.     Come  forward  to  my  chest" 

And  John  Arthur  showed  two  letters  he  had 
received  from  "his  woman,"  which,  though  ill- 
written  and  worse  spelt,  clearly  showed  Edward 
that  there  was  something  wrong  about  the  letter 
he  had  received,  and  that  Barah's  lover,  bo  he  whom 
he  might,  certainly  was  not  Morison.  Arthur's 
information  whetted  Edward's  desire  to  be  home, 
and,  fortunately,  favouring  gales  sent  the  Wellesley 
briskly  over  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  course  of  the  voyage  Turner  was  intro- 
duced to  another  townsman.  This  was  Mutch  the 
farmer,  who,  being  ejected  by  Ludovicko  from  his 
farm  for  being  behind  with  his  rent,  had  assaulted 
the  lawyer,  and  been  banished  for  seven  years.  He 
had  behaved  so  well,  in  refusing  to  join  in  a  plot 
against  the  governor  of  the  colony,  that  the  last 
year  of  his  sentence  had  been  remitted,  and  he 
was  now  returning  home. 

"  My  poor  wife,"  said  Mutch  to  Edward,  "  wan- 
dered about  the  country  with  her  children  like  a 
beggar  after  they  sent  me  away,  no  one  speaking 
a  kind  word  to  her  till  she  met  Miss  Graham,  that 
Arthur  speaks  about,  who  helped  her  in  many 
ways  and  got  others  to  do  the  same ;  and  she  sent 
my  boy  to  the  school,  God  bless  her  I  I  have 
repented  of  my  rashness  to  Grant,  but  I  was  sorely 
tempted ;  and  I  am  now  going  home  wiih  money 
in  my  pocket  to  help  my  wife  and  her  children, 
and  to  work  hard  and  be  resigned  to  my  lot  in 
future." ' 

Edward  promised  to  assist  him  when  they 
arrived  in  Paulton,  and  in  due  time  the  WeUesUy 
landed  at  Portsmouth.  Edward  immediately 
started  by  mail  for  St.  David's,  requesting  Arthur 
and  Mutch  to  say  nothing  of  his  having  come  in 
the  same  ship  with  them. 

His  mother's  cottage  lay  on  the  road  to  St. 
David's,  and  he  left  the  mail  at  the  nearest  point 
to  it.  On  entering  the  little  cottage,  the  scene  of 
his  ea;rliest  days,  Edward  was  greatly  affected  on 
finding  his  parent  lying  in  bed  and  extremely  ilL 
An  elderly  man  in  shabby  clerical  clothes  sat  by 


her  bedside,  amd  seemed  to  be  adminiatering  spi- 
ritual consolation,  although,  frcm  the  weakneK 
and  pain  of  the  patient,  it  produced  little  effect 
Neither  observed  the  entrance  of  Edward,  for,  in 
the  sick  dwellings  of  the  poor,  neighboars  come 
out  and  go  in  without  ceremony. 

"I'm  odd,  very  cold,  John  Adams.  It's  an 
unearthly,  leaden  cauldness,  and  it  will  end  in 
death ;  and  I  maun  ha'e  samething  off  my  mind  ere 
I  ga  I  canna  tell  you,  John  Adams ;  ye  wad 
prav  nae  mair  wi'  me  if  ye  kent  my  sin.  And, 
besides,  it  maun  be  spoken  to  a  lawyer,  that  will 
see  justice,  and  not  to  a  simple  man  fike  you,  that 
could  be  imposed  on." 

"  Ailie  Turner,  stay  your  mind  on  Him  ^lio 
hath  said,  Call  on  me  in  the  day  of  trouble.*' 

"  Mother,  dear  mother,  I  am  your  son,  your  son 
Edward,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  ill." 

"  You  are  no  son  of  mine,"  answered  the  djing 
woman  sadly,  putting  forth  her  hand  and  trying 
to  look  at  Edward ;  but  both  senses  were  deceiving 
her,  for  she  could  neither  see  nor  feel  him,  so  fast 
was  the  work  of  di^ssolution  going  on. 

"  She  was  always  fondest  of  a  foster-brother  of 
mine,"  said  Edward  to  Kilbadie. 

"  Ah  I"  said  the  woman,  "  I  feel  this  hand ;  this 
is  a  soft,  little  hand — ^my  eon*s  was  big  and  hard. 
Ai'e  you  in  very  truth  the  lad  that  passed  by  the 
name  of  Edward  Turner?  John  Adams,  pray 
for  me !  Shame  is  upon  me,  and  on  this  my  death- 
bed I  must  tell  my  sin  to  the  man  himsel'  that  I 
have  sinned  against.  I'm  weary,  John  Adams; 
pray  for  me  that  I  may  have  strength  to  tell  it, 
and  get  somebody  that  has  law  to  hear  it,  for  I 
cannot  speak  twice.  Did  you  say  there  was  for- 
giveness at  the  very  time  of  death?  Is  it  no 
too  near  the  day  of  judgment,  John  Adams?" 

"  Ailie,"  answered  Kilbadie,  "  ye  have  aye  been 
asking  for  a  magistrate,  and  I  have  got  Mr.  Craig, 
who  is  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  come  to  you.  He 
is  here ;  unburden  yoursel'  to  him,  and  then  fling 
yourseV  on  the  God  of  the  penitent" 

"  Lift  me  up — I  cannot  get  breath  lying  here. 
That  will  do.  Noo  write  down  what  I  say.  Dinna 
look  me  in  the  face,  Edward  Graham,  1  couldna 
speak  if  I  thocht  ye  were  looking.  When  Mrs. 
Graham,  or  Morison,  as  she  was  called,  g»^^  ^^ 
her  bairn  to  nurse,  she  said  it  would  one  day  come 
to  a  rich  property.  The  Devil  entered  me,  and  1 
aye  thocht  on  this,  and  I  was  angry  that  my  bairn 
should  be  poor  and  hers  rich.  When  the  poor 
lady  lost  her  mind,  I  changed  the  baims'  dothmg? 
and  called  the  one  by  the  other's  name.  The 
lady's  bairn  lookit  weel  in  the  bad  clothes,  and,  w 
make  it  look  ugly — God  forgive  mefortheternbw 
cruelty ! — I  drew  a  hot  wire  across  his  eyes,  and  ne 
never  saw  right.  I  passed  my  own  son  w  f* 
William  Moriswi,  and  jusUy  has  the  Lord  » 
heaven  punished  me.  I  never  got  a  kind  ^^^ 
from  him ;  the  stranger's  bairn  was  aye  kind  o 
me,  «nd  his  kindness  was  like  eoals  of  fir^  ^^^ 
head.  But^  di !  the  agony  when  my  nin  haim 
spumed  me  from  him — ^the  bairn  that  ^fjf  ?-. 
my  bosom,  my  first  and  my  only  bora,  «nd  n 
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mither.  I  beseeched  him,  I  prayed  him  to  ^^eak 
a  single  kind  word  to  me ;  but  he  thmet  me  from 
him,  and  I  vowed  that  when  death's  caold  hour 
cam'  I  would  clear  my  oosBcience.  And  now,  let 
everybody  ken^as  my  dying  confession^that  Edward 
Tamer,  as  he  is  called,  is  Mrs.  Morisoh*s  son,  and 
not  mine." 

*'  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  stoiy  T  exclaimed 
the  justice  of  the  peace.  ''Had  Mrs.  Morison's 
child  any  marks  by  whieh  he  conld  be  distin- 
guished?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  repentant  woman,  ''he  had 
two  moles  on  the  top  of  his  left  arm.  Let  him 
look,  and  they  will  be  found  there  yet" 

"She  is  quite  right,"  remarked  Edward;  "I 
have  two  marks  there." 

"Did  any  other  person  know  of  these  marks 
besides  yourself?"  asked  the  justice. 

"  Yes,  Janet  Gibb,  who  is  now  in  the  SL  David's 
poor-house,  was  nurse  to  Mrs.  Morison,  and  saw 
the  marks  at  the  time  the  bairn  was  bom ;  and  she 
suspected  something,  for  she  said  it  was  very 
curious  that  my  bairn,  dark  at  first,  should  turn 
out  fair,  and  Mrs.  Morison  s,  that  was  fair,  grew 
up  dark.  Edward  Graham,  can  you  forgive  a 
sinful  dying  woman  that  has  done  you  so 
much  ill?" 

"  From  my  soul  I  do  I"  replied  Edward ;  "  and 
I  beg  you  will  think  no  more  of  that,  but  bestow 
the  remainder  of  your  strength  in  listening  to  the 
advices  of  this  good  man." 

"  Man  s  forgiveness  can  avail  you  little,  Ailie 
Turner,"  said  Kilbadie,  "for  you  will  soon  be 
with  Him  who  can  kill  both  soul  and  body.  Com- 
pose yourself  while  I  offer  up  a  petition  in  your 
behalf  to  the  Throne  of  Grace !" 

"  Wait>  John  Adams,  Tm  no  ready  yet" 

Edward  and  the  magistrate  walked  out  together. 

""What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  in  this 
matter?"  said  he  to  the  justice. 

"The  woman's  story,"  replied  Mr.  Craig,  "is 
quite  coherent  and  consistent  In  the  first  place, 
seek  out  this  Janet  Gibb,  and  get  her  evidence 
formally  taken  down.  You  may  get  some  trouble 
with  Morison's  friends  if  you  do  not  proceed 
cautiously." 

"I  suspect^"  said  Edward,  "I  shall  have  most 
trouble  with  himself." 

"  You  have  not  heard  the  news,  then  ?" 

"  What  news  ?  I  have  only  this  moment  ar- 
rived in  Scotland." 

"  Why,  Morison,  having  been  convicted  of  rob- 
bery, murder,  forgery,  and  all  kinds  of  crimes,  was 
apprehended,  and  committed  suicide  while  on  the 
way  to  the  jail." 

Edward  was  horror-struck. 

"I  did  not  like  to  harass  the  mind  of  his 
wretched  mother,  for  she  has  enough  to  think 
about  already ;  and  I  therefore  made  no  menti(m 
of  the  matter  to  her." 

"It  was  kind,"  added  Edward. 

"  Gkntlemen,"  said  Ellbadie,  coming  out  to  them, 
"  her  hour  is  come.    Nature  may  here  be  seen  in 
its  most  bumbling  state ;  and  the  living  may  re- 
ceive a  lesson  from  the  dead !" 
Life  barely  flickered  in  tlie  socket  of  ^e  body, 


and  in  a  moment  the  eye  was  stiffened  in  the  glaze 

of  death. 

"  Young  man,"  said  Kilbadie,  "I  married  your 
father  imd  mother.  I  witnessed  the  dying  moments 
of  your  sainted  mother,  who  died  the  death  of  the 
righteous;  for  God  cleared  up  the  clouds  that 
gathered  in  evil  days,  and  her  eventide  was  light. 
I  witnessed  the  dying  moments  of  your  father, 
who  died  with  the  repentance  of  the  world,  sorry- 
ing  with  the  emotion  of  the  natural  man  for  the 
injury  done  to  his  innocent  wife,  but  not  casting 
his  burden  where  he  should  have  cast  it  I  have 
now  seen,  and  you  have  seen,  the  dying  moments 
of  her  who  ought  to  have  been  your  second  mother, 
but  was  not  Young  man,  connected  thus  with 
you  and  yours,  my  heart  warms  to  you ;  and  eaffev 
me,  an  old  man,  to  give  you  the  word  of  exhorta- 
tion. Truly  I  know  you  to  be  the  real  son  of 
Mary  Morison,  for  you  have  her  mild  look  in 
your  face.  You  will  now  be  rich  in  basket  and  in 
store.  Recognise  the  power  of  a  High  Hand  in 
your  restoration  to  your  rights.  Chance  brought 
you  not  over  the  deep,  that  you  might  come  here 
at  the  very  day  and  hour  that  death  entered  this 
cottage,  and  made  that  dead  woman  confess  her 
black  offence.  It  is  His  doing,  and  should  be 
marvellous  in  your  eyes.  Use  your  gold  and 
silver  well.  Turn  not  from  the  poor  man's  cry, 
as  the  wretched  woman's  son  did,  but  have  bowels 
of  compassion  towards  the  poor  and  needy ;  and  so 
lay  up  to  yourself  treasures  in  that  place  where 
moth  doth  not  cormpt,  nor  thieves  break  through 
and  steal." 

Never  was  homily  listened  to  more  reverentially. 
Edward  thanked  the  old  man  again  and  again  for 
his  kindness,  and  Kilbadie  having  promised  to 
take  charge  of  the  funeral,  Edward  gave  him  some 
money  to  defray  the  expenses,  and  took  his  leave 
for  St  David's,  promising  to  return,  if  possible,  on 
the  day  of  the  interment 

He  called  first  for  Hodges,  bat  found  that  he 
and  his  sister  were  at  Paulton.  He  then  went  to 
the  sheriff,  to  take  his  advice  about  the  woman 
Gibb;  and  her  evidence  being  taken,  and  coin- 
ciding in  every  respect  with  the  testimony  of  Mrs. 
Turner,  the  judge  told  him  that  his  claims  to  the 
property  could  be  clearly  established,  and  that  the 
attempts  of  Ludovicko  at  possession,  which  that 
modest  gentleman  had  already  commenced,  would 
be  set  aside  at  once. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Sarah  Graham  sat  solitary  in  the  little  parlour  of 
the  lodging-house  in  Paulton.  Mrs.  Arthur  had 
heard  of  her  husband,  and  the  poor  woman  Mutoh 
had  heard  of  hers ;  but  there  was  no  intelligence  for 
her.  Explanation  might  be  made  when  too  late ; 
but  if  it  be  made,  thought  Sarah,  drying  a  tear,  I 
shall  be  glad  that  my  reputation  was  vindicated, 
although  too  late  for  my  happiness,  and  I  shall 
then  consider  him  as  dead  to  me ;  and  if  he  really 
be  no  more,  I  shall  cherish  his  memory  as  the 
greenest  spot  in  a  short  but  sad  existence.  Hodges 
came  m. 
*•  I  have  got  some  news  of  the  fugitive,*  said 
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the  old  man  abruptly.    ^He  sailed  from  America 
in  a  war-ship  called  tlie  WeUcsle}^^ 

^  Oh,  no,"  said  Sarah  despondingly ;  *'  for  diat 
is  the  vessel  that  Mrs.  Arthur's  husband  came  in ; 
and  I  am  sure  he  would  have  mentioned  it." 

"My  correspondent  is  a  very  correct  person," 
replied  poor  Hodges,  quite  chap-fallen  at  this  re- 
joinder.  **  I  shall  write  again  next  mail,  and  have  it 
cleared  up.     So  hope  for  the  best,  my  dear." 

"Hope  deferred,"  replied  Sarah,  "makes  the 
heart  sick ;  and  while  the  grass  grows  the  hungry 
steed  pines  and  dies." 

Mr.  Hodges  was  no  hnnd  at  consoling  females, 
but  he  moved  off  to  fetch  his  sister ;  for  the  worthy 
man  thought  that  what  he  could  not  do  his  sister 
could,  and  that  between  them  they  could  rule  the 
whole  world.  Sarah  took  out  Edward's  letter,  her 
anchor  in  every  storm,  and  read  it  over  for  some- 
where about  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  time. 
Martha  softly  entered  the  room,  and  tapped  her  on 
the  shoulder. 

"  Do  you  ken  this  ring,  hinny  ?"  said  the  old 
woman. 

"  Merciful  providence !  it  is  the  one  I  gave  to 
Edward.  Is  he,  then,  no  more  ? — or  has  he  sent 
back  this  gift  in  mockery  ?"* 

"  Neither,*'  exclaimed  Edward,  bursting  into  the 
room  in  a  state  of  transport ;  and  Sarah  flung  her- 
self into  his  arms,  and  the  long  and  warm  embrace 
that  followed  beheld  the  final  breaking  up  of  the 
night  of  sorrow  that  had  darkened  around  her. 
"  Morning  now  waved  its  golden  hair,**  and  all  was 
sunshine  and  gladness. 

**  How  could  you  believe  Mori8on*s  letter  to  be 
mine  T  osked  Sarah,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  reproof. 

Edward  could  make  no  reply,  but  evaded  the 
question.  "  The  rascal,"  said  he,  "  not  only  forged 
your  name  but  assumed  mine." 

•*  How  mean  you  ?'* 

**  I  am  the  true  heir  of  Craigallan.  The  nurse 
changed  us  in  infancy ;  and  you  shall  adorn  the 
castle  again,  Sarah.** 

"  Say  not  so,**  replied  she.  "  There  have  been 
so  many  changes  there  that  I  would  not  consider 
myself  safe.  The  idea  of  being  connected  to  you 
by  relationship,  as  well  as  affection,  is  to  me  a 
prouder  thing  than  any  wealth  could  confer.  Do 
not  seek  riches,  dear  Edward,  but  let  us  be  happy 
and  contented  in  some  humble  station.** 

"  Nothing  of  ih^  sort,"  exclaimed  Hodges,  who, 
having  heard  the  news  from  his  sister,  on  whom 
Edward  had  previously  called,  and  got  the  ex- 
planation regarding  Morison's  letter,  now  returned. 
"  Nothing  of  the  sort,  I  say.  Livingston  has  just 
walked  along  the  street  with  me,  and  he  has  had 
advice  from  the  lawyer  in  St.  David's  whom 
Edward  consulted,  and  he  says  that  his  claim  is 
clear  and  indisputable.  I  mean  to  take  it  up 
myself,  and  spend  my  last  penny  on  it,  and  carry 
it  to  the  House  of  Lords,  before  that  sneak.  Grant, 
shall  jget  a  single  inch  of  ground.  Carry  you  on 
yoijr  ^l^versation,  while  I  attend  to  business ;  and 
tf  you  have  any  documents,  give  me  them.** 
.  Edward  delivered  up  his  papers,  and  Hodges 
ran  away  to  attend  on  Livingston.  Edward  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Graham, both  of  whom 


bowed  themselves  to  the  ground  before  him,  nd 
retired  very  speedily. 

The  intelligence  of  the  newest  heir  of  Cnig- 
allan  spread  through  the  town  like  wildfire;  Imt 
the  quxdnnncs  of  the  place  ahook  their  heads,  and 
said  they  had  heard  of  so  many  heirs  to  the  pro- 
perty that  they  questioned  if  the  real  one  had 
come  up  after  all,  and  that  they  would  "wait a 
little  longer**  before  coming  to  a  final  decision  on 
the  subject.  Hodges  was  annoyed  at  their  incre- 
dulity, and  snapped  his  fingers  at  them,  and  called 
them  a  set  of  humbugs;  but  it  would  not  do. 
Nobody  believed  him  except  Hayes  the  grocer 
and  his  wife,  and,  as  a  corollary  to  their  belief, 
Dr.  Anthony  Fitf  gibbon  and  his  wife;  "although" 
Anthony,  when  unbuttoning  his  waistcoat  on 
the  very  night  of  the  day  when  he  had  pnblicly 
given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Hodges's  theory, 
winked  to  his  wife,  as  much  as  to  say,  '"Turner 
has  not  drawn  the  rents  yet.** 

"  We'll  see,"  added  his  spouse  quaintly,  as  she 
put  the  last  ringlet  of  her  hair  in  paper,  and  tried 
to  catch  her  profile  in  the  looking-glass. 

Craigallan  Castle  remained  with  locked  doors, 
Ludovicko  having  told  the  porter  at  the  lodge  to 
keep  things  in  order  till  he  should  take  possession, 
which  he  meant  to  do  when  the  excitement  had 
subsided.  But  whilst  he  was  taking  his  measures. 
Livingston  was  taking  his;  and  the  lawyer's 
clerk,  Hankin  and  the  rest,  whispered  to  each 
other,  in  their  meetings  at  Mrs.  Findlay's,  that  a 
field-day  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  last  battle  of 
Craigalfan  would  soon  be  lost  or  won  by  Ludo- 
vicko. At  last,  the  important  day  arrived.  Lawyera 
from  Edinburgh  to  Saint  David's  came  down;  and 
Hodges  and  Edward  met  them  in  Livingston's 
office,  and  Ludovicko  was  sent  for.  The  legal 
rogue  looked  on  the  assembly  with  his  usual  marble 
front 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  in  regard  to  the 
Craigallan  property,  Mr.  Grant?*'  asked  Living- 
ston, opening  the  campaign.  "  There  is  a  talk  of 
your  taking  possession.'* 

« I  purchased  the  property  of  the  late  lieir,  and, 
of  course,  mean  to  take  possession ;  the  cock-and- 
bull  story  about  the  change  of  the  children  will 
not  deter  me.  There's  my  deed  of  purchase. 
And  Ludovicko  tabled  the  parchment  with  the  air 
of  a  man  of  insulted  virtue.  .    , 

Livingston  took  up  the  document,  and  examined 

it  attentively,  along  with  the  other  legal  puDdi  R 
"  This  deed,"  resumed  Livingston,  "  shows,  truly 
enough,  that  you  purchased  the  property  *«>"* 
the  person  who  went  by  the  name'of  vVillwm 
Morison ;  but,  as  the  property  was  illegally  assume 
by  him,  he  had  no  right  to  sell,  and  therefore 
your  title  is  not  valid."  ,  i 

"This  pretended  heir  is  an  impostor,'*  growiw 

Ludovicko.  - 

Edward,  who  had  hitherto  sat  in  the  coi^jj 
unobserved,  started  up  at  this  declaration.  "*  ^ 
that  word,  sir  !'*  said  he.     "  1*11  not  allow  yon 
anyone  to  call  me  bv  such  a  term."  -  t  ^ 

Ludovicko  looked  up,  and  convicUon  tias^^ 
upon  him.     Now  in  manhood,  Edward^e  vo;<^j^ 
figure  strikingly  resembled  his  father's,  " 
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Orafaam,  while  in  more  than  one  featnre  of  hia 
iace  Ludovicko  could  trace  the  lineaments  of  Mary 
Morison. 

**  Allow  me,  Mr.  Graham,  to  conduct  your  case  " 
ftoid  Livingston,  calmly  putting  Eldward  back. 
"  We  have,  Mr.  Grant,  the  declaration  of  a  dead 
Witness  judicially  taken,  and  the  evidence  of  a 
living  one,  to  prove  that  Mr.  Graham  was  the  son 
.«f-  Godfrey  Graham  and  Mary  Morison;  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  wandering 
preacher,  and  of  other  two  parties,  that  these 
persons  were  married  according  to  Scotch  law; 
«nd  nothing  can  set  aside  his  claim  by  ordinary 
fiQCcession,  unless  you  can  produce  a  will  made  by 
Godfrey  Graham  which  changes  that  succession." 

^'Pil  take  advice  on  the  matter,"  answered 
Ludovicko  coldly.  '. 

"  We  have  done  that  already,**  replied  his  an- 
tl^nist  ''  Here  is  the  opinion  of  the  last  and 
present  Lord  Advocate,  and  the  last  and  present 
Solicitor-General." 

^*  I'll  think  of  it,"  said  the  lawyer  doggedly. 

'"Do;  and,  for  your  information,  liere  is  the 
course  we  mean  to  pursue.  John  Graham  com- 
mitted  a  great  blunder  in  not  serving  himself  heir. 
His  nephew's  case  will  be  better  managed.  We 
shall  immediately  cause  him  to  be  served  heir  by 
n  jury,  and  you  can  oppose  if  you  think  necessary ; 
only,  as  our  case  is  clear,  we  thought  it  but  fair  to 
apprise  you  of  our  strength  in  order  that  you 
might  not  unnecessarily  make  any  resistance." 

Ludovicko  glared  on  the  whole  party  like  a 
tiger  deprived  of  his  prey,  and  left  them  without 
saying  a  word. 

The  jury  court  was  held  in  due  time,  and  Edward 
was  declared  heir  imanimously,  no  appearance 
toeing  made  for  Ludovicko ;  and  as  our  history  is 
•^drawing  to  a  close,  we  may  as  well  state  here  all 
that  is  known  of  the  subsequent  career  of  a  gentle-* 
man  who  has  figured  so  much  in  our  pages.  Find- 
ing that  the  tide  of  public  opinion  did  not  change, 
as  he  had  expected,  that  the  office  of  procnrator- 
"fiscal  was  taken  from  him,  that  clients  left  him,  and 
business  of  all  kinds  forsook  him,  he  drew  out  his 
money  from  the  Ship  Bank,  and  was  never  heard 
-of  more,  the  probability  being  that  he  was 
-drowned  in  a  packet-ship  that  left  for  America 
about  the  time  of  his  disappearance,  but  never 
reached  the  shores  of  the  New  World.  Rankin 
commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  gave  up 
Mrs.  Findlay's,  and,  having  some  of  Ludovicko*s 

skill  and  none  of  his  dishonesty,  Bucceed^4  ?^t]R{^T^f' 
Ably  well,  * 

^  Edward  and  Sarah  went  to  St  David's,  on  ft 
Visit  to  the  Hodges,  and  there  were  married ; 
Hodges  giving  away  the  bride,  and  Miss  Paterson, 
the  professor's  daughter,  acting  as  bridesmaid.  At 
Craigallan  the  event  was  celebrated  by  huge  bon- 
fires, dancing,  and  festivities  of  all  kinds ;  Skipton 
the  brazier  superintending  the  fancy  Apartment 
of  the  ball.  Mrs.  Martha  Martin,  in  imitation  of 
Napoleon  at  his  coronation,  installed  herself,  de 
novo,  into  the  office  of  housekeeper,  declaring  that 
no  living  soul  but  herself  could  restore  matters  to 
their  former  position  Abigails  scrubbed,  painters 
daubed,  glaziers  repaired,  and  joiners  mended,  but 
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still  the  perfect  housekeeper  contended  that  the 
place  would  never  be  the  image  of  its  former  self. 

The  recess  leading  to  the  library  was  closed  up 
by  Edward's  order,  and,  in  the  process  of  doing  so 
the  workmen  discovered  a  bundle  of  notes,  which 
turned  out  to  be  part  of  those  taken  from  the  Ship 
Bank,  and  were  accordingly  duly  returned  to  Mr. 
Day.  By  the  time  all  these  preliminaries  were 
adjusted,  the  young  couple  were  ready  to  return 
from  the  Continent,  whither  they  had  gone  on  a 
nuptial  tour,  and  their  return  was  celebrated  by 
more  festivities  and  triumphal  arches.  When  the 
flow  of  visitors  had  subsided,  two  historical  per- 
sonages called  on  Edward.  The  first  was  Dr. 
Anthony  Fitzgibbon,  who,  after  many  remarks  on 
Providence,  slily  let  out  the  object  of  his  call. 

"By  the  way,  Mr.  Graham,"  said  the  leech, 
"liave  you  any  design  of  practising?" 

"  None  whatever,"  replied  Edward. 

"I  do  not  mean  for  money  merely,  but  for 
love." 

"  Nor  that  either,"  said  his  old  apprentice ;  "  I 
may  occasionally  speak  to  a  sick -tenant,  but 
noUiing  more.  And  if  I  happen  to  b%v.'U  myself, 
I'll  most  certainly  call  you  in,  as  I  hold  it  as  an 
axiom  in  medicine,  that  he  who  is  his  own  doctor 
has  a  fool  for  a  patient" 

"  I  merely  asked  the  question,"  replied  Anthony, 
**  because  I  have  known  rich  graduates  dabble  in 
the  amateur  line  to  the  pecuniary  disadvantage  of 
the  regular  practitioner.  But  the  sentiment  you 
have  quoted  just  now  is  noble,  and  the  resolution 
you  have  founded  on  it  is  heroic." 

Anthony  plodded  on  through  life,  till,  at  last, 
Hayes  the  grocer  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  his 
widow  soon  after  followed  his  example ;  and  then 
Anthony  succeeded  to  the  long-expected  inherit- 
ance, and  as  he  became  more  rich  he  became  less 
selfish  —  a  consummation  that  does  not  always 
follow  the  accumulation  of  mammon. 

The  second  perponage  who  called  was  no  less 
than  Tommy  Barker,  his  jacket  being  exchanged 
for  a  blue  coat  and  clear  buttons,  and  a  new  hat, 
which,  if  possible,  stuck  closer  to  his  shoulders  than 
the  old  south-wester  with  which  he  was  wont  to 
pace  the  quarter-deck.  Tommy,  however,  took  it 
off  when  he  entered  the  drawing-room  of  Craig- 
allan Castle,  which  ho  decki^d  to  be  finer  than 
the  state  cabin  of  a  London  trader. 

<^  I  am  no  hand  at  speechification,  doctor — beg 
pardon,  captain — no,  hang  it !  Mr.  Graham,"  stam- 
mered Tommy,  "  but,  howsomdever,  I  owe  you  an 
apology.  You  see  I  was  under  a  mistake,  or  I 
woiiH  not  have  goh6  66  far  to  thc  lee  with  yoti. 

It  was  all  about  the  girl — that  was  the  whole  cause 
of  it ;  but  now  that  that  is  cleared  up,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  and  I  hope  yon  will  have  no  ill  will  at 
me,  but  forget  and  forgive ;  and  if  I  ever  sail  with 
another  doctor,  I'll  be  kind  to  him  for  your  sake — 
by  jingo,  I  will !" 

"  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  you, 
Captain  Barker,  since  you  acknowledge  that  you 
did  me  wrong ;  but  I  wish  to  know  what  was  your 
animus  against  me?  I  am  confident  I  never  did 
you  any  harm." 

»  U  W?  tl:?  Sh^ !  the  girl  T  squeaked  Tommy 
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''Bat  what  girl r  asked  Edward: 

"Is  it  honour  bright  between  us,  doctor?*' 

"  Gertainly,"  answered  Edward. 

''  Well,  then/'  replied  Tommv,  looking  towards 
the  door,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper,  ''it's  fietty 
Ftndlay,  wfaoae  mother  keeps  the  pubHe-house.*' 

"But  how  does  that  explain  the  thing?'*  in- 
quired Edward,  looking  hard  at  the  oommander, 
who  was  blnshing  like  port  wine,  eyes  and  ears 
and  all. 

**  I'm  g^ing  to  be  married  to  her,"  said  Tommy, 
in  a  confidential  tone,  and  looking  qnite  trium- 
phaat. 

"Very  well,'*  remarked  Cratgallan's  newest 
lord,  '*  bnt  how  does  that  account  for  or  explain 
your  treatment  of  me  on  board  the  Brilliant  ?" 

''Oh,  that's  what  you  want  to  know,  is  it? 
Well,  then,  I  have  long  been  courting  Betty — slie's 
a  nice  morsel,  not  more  than  eighteen— but  me 
being  an  old  fellow,  she  was  not  inclined  to  bite, 
even  although  her  mother  tried  it  on  in  my  favour. 
I  heard  that  all  the  young  sparks  were  running 
after  her,  and  I  was  terribly  jealous — I  could  not 
sleep  for  thinking  of  it.  Well,  on  the  night  before 
the  Brilliant  sailed,  that  fdlow  Morison,  whose 
log-book  will  be  made  up  by  this  time,  canae  to 
me  and  said  that  you  were  Betsey's  most  favoured 
lover,  and  that  he  had  seen  her  sitting  on  your 
knee  and  kissing  you  all  the  evening.  When  I 
tried  to  kiss  the  gipsy  that  same  night  she  slapped 
me  on  the  cheek.  My  corruption  was  up,  and  I 
did  not  care  what  I  did.     Iliat  sthe  story,  doctor." 

Edward  laughed  heartily,  and  Sarah  coming  in, 
Johnny  was  duly  introduced  to  her,  and  being 
high  twelve,  Johnny  graciously  consented  to  take 
his  meridian  in  the  castle.  Tommy,  now  at  esse 
with  himself  and  with  all  mankind,  sipped  his 
lo^ndy-and-water  with  great  gusto. 

"  Betsey,"  he  continued,  "  would  not  let  me  rest 
till  I  had  come  and  spoken  to  you,  for  one  of  tlie 
sailors  had  told  her  how  I  had  used  you.  By  the 
way,  ma'am,  I  brought  home  two  parrots,  very 
fine  animals,  well-bred  birds,  and  with  very  few 
oaths — just  fit  for  ladies.  One  is  for  my  own  little 
woman ;  will  you  take  the  other  to  show  that  you 
forgive  me  as  well  as  the  doctor  ?" 

Sarah  consented;  and  Tommy,  regardless  of 
etiquette,  pitched  on  his  hat  to  indicate  his  joy, 
and  slammed  it  close  down  to  his  shoulders  in  the 
eld  fashion,  and  then  took  his  leave. 

"  Trim  craft  that  of  the  doctor's,"  was  Tommy's 
reflection,  "  but  she  has  not  the  build  of  Betsey." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  were  offered  an  asylum 
in  the  castle,  but  declined,  and  were  accommodatod 
in  a  house  some  few  miles  from  it,  where  they 
lived  in  great  retirement,  Edward  and  Sarah  being 
almost  their  only  visitors. 

Jones  was  reinstated  into  his  old  office,  and  dis- 
charged the  duties  satisfactorily.  Mutch  got  a 
farm  on  the  estate,  and  turned  out  a  sober,  indus- 
trious tenant.  John  Arthur  was  put  into  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  Edward's  schooners,  and  also  did 
well ;  and  as  for  his  wife,  her  pride  at  John's  ele- 
vation knew  no  bounds;  and  when  Skipton  sent 
in  an  account  to  her  at  the  end  of  the  year  for 
repairing  sundry  pans  and  kettles,  and  addressed 


it  '*  Mrs*  CayOain  Ardmr,"  she  wns  like  to  go  into 
hysterics.  Her  dttagliter,  Maggie,  grew  np  to  be 
a  blooming  barnyard  beauty,  and  one  of  Matdi'k 
sons  having  cast  a  sheep^s  eye  on  ^r,  a  poiposeDf 
marriage  waa  dedared,  sind  carried  int»  dbot 
without  delay. 

Old  Mrs.  Martin  contimied  as  honaelReeper,  bat 
asage  ad'Yaaoed  her  efficiency  did  not  increase,  jet 
she  stoutly  maintained  that  h«r  powers  were  as 
vigorous  as  ever,  and  on  noaccount  wuold  she  retiia 
from  active  service.  Sometimes  ska  would  alttfir 
the  larder  to  rum  quite  low,  at  othcn  it  woaki  be 
redundant;  boc  there  was  no  use  in  epeakiiigto 
her-Hihc  swayed  the  sceptre  tyrannically,  aad 
Sarah  had  to  submit  Oscar  and  ahe  grew  blind 
together,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  pair  start- 
ing for  the  town  as  in  days  of  old,  Osotf's  teedi 
could  hardly  hold  the  basket,  hut  when  he  dropped 
it  from  sheer  weakness  Martha  was  not  allowed  to 
take  it  up;  and  then,  instead  of* going  direct  iato 
town,  they  would  sometimes  miss  iJwtr  way,  and 
search  had  to  b«  made  for  them-'-on  which 
casualties  occurring,  Martha  always  laid  the  blame 
on  Oscar,  and  very  likely,  could  Oacar  have  spokes, 
ho  would  have  laid  the  Uame  on  Martha.  Bat 
Time  mellows  all ;  his  hand  gradually  fell  heavier 
on  both,  and  ere  long  neither  could  walk.  Age 
came  on  tliem  "  frosty  but  kindly ;"  aad  as  the 
shadows  lengthened  on  the  castle  wall,  Martha 
would,  on  summer  nights,  be  seen  in  tlie  gaidea, 
meditating  like  the  patriarch  of  old  at  eventide^ 
and  Oscar  securely  dozing  beside  her. 

Kilbadie  had  a  pension  settled  on  him  by 
Edward,  but  did  not  live  to  enjoy  it,  and,  quitting 
this  world  of  cares,  was  rewarded  hj  a  large  share  of 
the  consolation  which  he  liad  administered  to  others. 
And  Edward  and  Sarah,  what  of  them?  They 
had  three  sons  and  a  daughter  born  to  them,  and 
Sarah  busied  herself  about  them  as  other  mothers 
do,  and  became  cunning  in  winter  and  sumfflcr 
dresses,  and  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
teething,  and  had  to  coax  and  threaten,  persaade 
and  whip  them  into  order  and  good  discipline,  as 
all  young  ladies  have  to  do  who  surreader  their 
single  liberty  and  enter  into  the  bonds  of  wedlock. 
Sarah  fondled  her  sons  as  never  fond  mother  did 
before,  and  would  scarcely  let  the  wind  blow  upon 
them;  she  gambolled  and  played  with  them, and 
saw  beauties  in  their  faces  and  figures,  and  dis- 
covered precocities  in  intellect,  which  no  other 
body  could  see,  although  all  acknowledged  th«J 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  passable  children.  Bdward 
was  fond  of  his  boys  too,  and  he  also  had  an  un- 
common liking  for  his  daughter;  but  whenever  he 
took  the  little  thiii^  on  his  knee,  and  fondled  and 
kissed  it  exactly  as  Sarah  did  her  boys,  although 
with  less  ardour,  Sarah  looked  grave,  and  always 
contrived  to  send  Selina  out  of  the  room  to  execute 
some  trifling  message. 

"  Jealous  of  your  own  daughter  ?"  Edward  wouW 
say.     "  Oh,  fie !" 

Sarah  pouted,  and  would  not  admit  the  charge, 
but  insisted  largely  on  the  danger  of  fathers  spew- 
ing daughters. 

"  I  married  an  angel,"  Edward  would  say  in  re- 
turn, ''  and  have  got  a  woman.'' 
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And  then  Banih  would  take  him  by  tfieannand 
ask  if  he  was  snTe  that  he  loved  ber  as  well  aa  he 
did  at  finty  adding  some  each  general  dogma,  that 
atfc  marriage  man's  love  is  at  the  high^  while 
woman's  continuos  to  grow  long  after  the  consmn- 
mation  of  that  institnte  of  Paradise. 


And  when  we  had  finished  onr  MS.  onr  old 
;annt  looked  up  to  the  ceiling  and  said,  "  So  Edward 
and  Sarah,  two  simple  beings,  triumphed  over 
Lndovicko,  Morison,  and  John  and  Mrs.  Graham, 
all  adepts  in  artful  villany !    Is  not  that  strange  ?" 

*No!  Right  is  Might!" 


A  PEEP  AT  A  COAL-PIT  AND  THE  PEOPLE  IN  IT, 


The  old  proverb,  that "  one-half  of  the  world  does 
not  know  what  the  other  half  is  doing,"  is  perhaps 
in  no  instance  more  applicable  than  in  that  of 
cttisens  and  colliers.  The  one  class  consider  all 
their  toils  finished  when  they  sit  down  at  the  side 
of  a  good  coal  fire ;  the  other  class  have  their  toils 
to  commence  when  the  coal  that  feeds  the  same  fire 
is  to  be  procared.  The  citizens  are  consumers,  the 
colliers  producers,  and,  as  usual,  the  former  gene- 
rally remain  ignorant  of  the  latter.  There  are 
upwards  of  20,000  people  engaged  in,  and  con- 
nected with,  the  miners  and  their  families  in  the 
northern  collieries  alone;  that  is,  those  on  the 
Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  the  Newcastle  district  Yet  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  far  more  than  20,000  travellers 
pass  close  by  these  pits  and  pitmen,  and  are  as 
miacqnainted  with  the  one  and  the  other  as  with 
localities  and  labourers  in  a  foreign  country. 
Perhaps  few  Cockneys  have  ever  set  eyes  on  a 
genuine  pitman  in  his  pit  coetume.  One  e:cample 
should  be  brought  to  the  Exhibition  as  a  rarity. 
He  would,  at  least,  be  as  great  a  curiosity  as  the 
Chinese  mandarin.  Thousands  who  have  seen  a 
Chinese  junk  will  never  see  a  Newcastle  coal-pit 

In  a  recent  article  in  this  Magazine,  we  drew 
attention  to  the  subject  of  coal-mine  explosions, 
and  explained  the  causes  of  such  catastrophes  in  a 
brief  space.  We  now  proceed  to  take  a  glance  at 
the  entire  colliery,  and  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  colliers,  only  noticing  the  subject  of  ventilation 
80  far  as  is  necessary  to  complete  our  view  of  the 
mine  in  the  present  article. 

The  sinking  of  a  shaft  to  the  coal,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  colliery  on  a  first-rate  scale,  is  a  very 
serious  undertaking,  and  is  therefore  commonly 
efiPected  by  a  company  of  capitalists,  under  lease 
from  the  owner  of  the  land.  The  value  of  coal- 
bearing  land  is  enormous,  and  from  such  land  a 
large  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  of 
Durham  arises.  Our  belief  is,  that  the  public  at 
large  have  no  conception  of  the  revenues  derived 
from  this  source.  Some  day  or  other,  these,  like 
the  coals  themselves,  will  come  to  light,  if  not  to 
London.  The  capital  required  for  the  proper  esta- 
blishment of  a  first-class  sea-sale  colliery  is  gene- 
rally very,considerable.  Including  the  "  training," 
or  getting  at  the  coal,  the  machinery,  colliers' 
houses,  waggons,  and  similar  appendages*  we  should 
say  the  capital  embarked  varies  from  40,000/.  to 
IGOflOOl.  Of  course,  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
oomstered  before  the  coal  is  reached  regulate  the 
early  expenditure.     In  some  cases,  springs  and 


feeders  are  cut  and  tapped  which  seem  to  be  inex- 
haustible, and  to  pour  out  rivers  of  pent-np  waters. 
At  one  pit  near  Durham,  the  steam-engines  pumped 
from  feeders  to  the  amount  of  26,700  tons  of  water 
per  diem!     This  is  an  extreme  instance;   but 
1000  gallons  per  minute,  or  6000  tons  per  diem, 
are  not  seldom  pumped  up  from  mines.     In  the 
great    Hetton  Colliery  there  were    three   chief 
feeders  issuing  forth  respectively  2000,  1600,  and 
1000  gallons  of  water  per  minute.     Hence  the 
amount  of  steam-power  for  pumping  water  and 
lifting  coals  is  very  great.     At  Percy  Main,  neaT 
Newcastle,  arc  found  586 -horse  power  of  steam- 
engines  in  operation ;  but  of  this  total  amount  no 
less  than  440-hor8e  power  was  at  work  for  pump- 
ing alone,  to  preserve  the  mine  dry.     Engines  of 
2oO-horse  power,  ever  labouring  at  the  pumps  of 
a  mine,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  north  of  England. 
We  think  it  best  to  select  a  particular  pit  for  a 
visit,  and  then  we  say,  "Ex  uno  disce  omnes;" 
that  is,  in  English,  "  One  dark  hole  is  as  bright  as 
a  thousand,"     The  pit  we  choose  is  Pemberton's 
Mine,  near  Sunderland,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
arduous  undertakings  ever  completed  by  two  or 
three  adventurers.    The  obstacles  encountered  in 
the  progress  of  the  work,  and  its  confident  con- 
tinuation in  the  face  of  prognosticated  failure,  are 
themes  of  constant  conversation  and  commendation 
in  the  district    It  was  at  first  prophesied  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  mining  agents  that  the  shaft' 
of  this  pit  would  never  be  completed,  and  the  coal 
never  attained.     But  the  Pembertons  persevered' 
almost  beyond  hope,  and   finally  succeeded  in 
obtaining  excellent  coal  at  a  depth  of  1600  feet! 
The  shaft,  having  been  subsequently  continued,  is 
now  between   1700  and   1800  feet  deep,  being 
about  the  deepest  perpendicular  shaft  in  the  world, 
and  about  nine  times  as  deep  as  the  Monument;  of 
London  is  high !     Let  our  gentle  reader  imagine 
the  Monument  piled  nine  times  upon  itself,  and  he 
will  obtain  some  conception  of  the  Pembertons* 
pit-shaft,  at  Monkwearmouth,  near   Sunderland. 
The  reader  will  best  understand  the  interior  by 
accompanying  us  in  one  of  our  descents  of  this 
shaft,  and  we  shall  thus  place  things  before  him  as 
graphically  as  possible. 

Were  the  reader  accompanying  us  in  any  other 
than  an  imaginary  visit,  it  is  probable  that  the  mere 
appearance  of  the  colliery -arrangements  on  the  sur- 
face would  bo  sufficiently  repulsive.  As  soon  as  we 
leave  the  town  of  Sunderland,  and  approach,  through 
Monkwearmouth,  towards  the  locality,  a  tall,  black, 
cloud-emitting  engine-chimney  stands  as  a  mine- 
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ftiark  to  direct  us  to  the  pit-moutb.  A  few  dusky 
sheds  aiui  several  large  coal-heaps  blacken  upon 
our  view.  We  draw  nearer,  and  distinguish  the 
pulliea  overhanging  the  shafl,  and  Indicating  by 
iheir  conspicuous  revolutions  that  the  pit  is  at 
work.  Upon  our  arrival  at  the  *'  pit-heap,"  we 
ascend  the  eminence,  and  find  the  **  under-viewer," 
or  rciiident  superintendent,  awaiting  us.  It  is  a 
busy  as  well  as  a  black  scene ;  and  we  may  glance 
around  upon  it  until  our  turn  to  descend  arrives. 
The  man  who  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and 
utiefrs  that  peculiar  warning  which  is  significant 
to  the  under-ground  watchman  of  our  intention  to 
visit  him — that  man  is  the  "  banksman/*  or  fore- 
nan  of  the  labourers  at  the  surface.  He  takes 
«nder  his  special  charge  the  duty  of  dismissing 
and  receiving  those  who  descend  and  ascend,  and 
nay  be  consideretl  as  the  receiver -general  of  all 
receipts  for  and  from  the  mine,  whether  consisting 
of  live  or  mere  mineral  stock. 

All  around  us  we  observe  some  scores  of  active 
toys  busily  employed  in  wheeling  the  coal-baskets 
or  tubs  from  the  banksman,  who  has  landed  them, 
(0  the  screens,  which  are  ranged  in  long  upright 
rows ;  and  against  their  sounding  wires  a  volley 
of  coals  is  hexird  to  rattle  ever^  minute.  From 
this  operation  clouds  of  dust  arise,  either  for  the 
torture  of  our  wondering  and  watering  eyes,  or  to 
increase  the  vesture  of  black  that  clothes  every 
blade  of  grass  in  the  vicinity.  Yonder  are  a  batch 
or  two  of  boys  engaged  in  "  wailing,"  or  picking 
out  the  small  stones,  rubbish,  and  impurities  from 
lihe  screened  coal.  The  steam-engine  puffs  and 
roars,  and  so  does  the  banksman ;  the  screens  rattle 
and  creak,  and  so  do  the  loose  sheds;  the  iron 
wheel-barrows  clatter  and  grate,  and  so  do  the 
coal -waggons,  even  more  noisily.  What  with  the 
extraordinary  confusion  of  novel  noises  in  your 
ears,  the  incessant  clouds  of  dust  in  your  eyes,  and, 
if  the  wind  be  high,  the  jarring  and  shaking  of  tlie 
lyhole  wooden  fabrics,  you  do  not  feel  greatly  de- 
lighted when  the  "  tub"  is  declared  to  be  ready 
Ibr  yoiL  As  you  step  to  the  shaft  you  feel  firmly 
persuaded  that  none  but  an  iEneas,  or  a  lineal  de- 
■cendant  of  the  pious  hero,  could  commit  himself 
to  this  Avernus  without  a  tremor.  Nor  have  you 
even  the  consolation  of  facilis  descensus  Avemi, 
fior  your  eyes,  if  you  can  use  them,  testify  most  un- 
deniably to  the  contrary.  To  be  told  to  step  into 
a  tub  or  a  wicker  basket  oscillating  over  a  black 
depth  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet  is  not  encourag- 
ing, nor  is  the  hesitation  on  your  part  removed  by 
the  considerate  attention  with  which  you  are  offered, 
by  way  of  undeniable  security,  the  alternative  of  a 
''loop,*'  for  your  accommodation.  This  loop  is 
nothing  more  than  a  noose  made  by  hooking  back 
tho  chain  in  which  the  pit-rope  terminates  on 
ilaelf.  Probably  you  will  fail  to  see  the  delicacy 
of  concern  for  your  comfort  when  you  are  in- 
atructed  to  insert  one  leg  in  this  loop,  and  to  curve 
tho  other  round  the  chain;  then,  winding  your 
arms  round  the  rope,  you  are  assured  you  may 
"  ride"  in  this  mode  as  safely  as  in  your  private 
carriage.  It  is  certainly  irajiossible  that  you  can 
fall  out  in  this  case,  although  it  is  not  equally 
"^rtain  that  you  may  not  be  banged  against  the 


sides.  As  to  the  pitmen  themselves,  a  loop  for  one 
leg  is  considered  rather  in  the  light  of  a  somewhat 
effeminate  indulgence,  and  they  arc  perfectly  satis- 
fied to  wind  legs  and  arms  rapidly  round  the  chain, 
to  swing  off*  at  once  and  to  ride  in  this  way,  one 
above  another,  some  six  or  seven  at  a  time,  the 
lowest  one,  perhaps,  taking  a  loop  by  way  of  founda- 
tion. Such  is  the  unconcern  with  which  this  risk 
is  regarded,  that  we  have  stood  at  the  bottom  of  a 
shaft  and  seen  the  rope  begin  to  ascend  before  the 
men  and  boys  would  lay  hold  and  wind  themselves 
around  it,  and  we  have  been  assured  that  boys 
have  been  frequently  landed  at  the  top,  after  a 
severe  day*s  work,  fast  asleep  upon  the  rope ! 

We  must  not,  however,  delay  longer ;  it  is  our 
turn  to  descend,  and  in  this  particular  pit  a  large 
iron  tub,  six  feet  deep,  is  the  vehicle.  There  is  a 
small  ladder  adjusted  for  our  entry,  and  all  eyes 
are  upon  us;  we  must  descend.  There  is  no 
shelter  or  pretence  for  evasion;  the  banksman 
holds  out  his  black  and  horny  hand,  and  being 
each  completely  indued  in  a  pitman's  dress,  we 
are  bound  to  sustain  the  character.  We  grasp  the 
proffered  hand,  and  by  some  means  find  ourselves 
instantly  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  tub,  duly  Ihankful 
tliat  we  have  not  made  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
instead  I 

The  word  of  command  is  given,  and  away  we 
shrink  at  a  rapid  rate  from  life  and  light  The 
first  bang  against  the  side  of  tho  shaft  alarms  us 
terribly  at  our  literal  state  of  suspense,  but  this 
occurs  not  often.  You  never  glance  upwards  more 
than  once,  for  the  dust  and  drippings  3'ou  then 
receive  in  your  eyes  render  another  attempt  unde- 
sirable. Two  minutes  elapse,  and  you  hear  voices; 
in  another  instant  the  ascending  tub  rushes  past 
you,  and  you  are  sensible  of  the  rapidity  of  your 
descent  You  now  are  made  aware  of  the  cause 
of  the  smoke  emitted  from  the  mouth  of  the  shaft; 
for,  on  expressing  your  increasing  sense  of  suffo- 
cation, you  are  iniformed  that  tl^is  arises  from  au 
enormous  blazing  furnace  at  the  bottom  of  the 
very  shaft  you  are  descending,  located  there  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  draught  of  air  to  ven- 
tilate the  mine.  You  have  now  become  fully  sen- 
sible of  your  temerity  in  descending  what  is,  in 
fact,  an  enormously  long,  dark,  stifling  chimney, 
technically  termed  an  "upcast"  shaft  About 
four  minutes  will  bring  you  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shafl,  if  not  to  your  senses.  As  to  your  eyes,  even 
if  they  are  cleared  from  the  unkindly  drops  that 
moistened  them  at  your  first  upward  inquiring 
glance,  yet  the  sudden  introduction  to  total  dark- 
ness will,  for  several  minutes,  incapacitate  you 
from  taking  a  timid  look  at  the  questionable  place 
into  which  you  have  suffered  yourself  to  be  im- 
ported, and  the  equally  questionable  beings  by 
whom  you  are  surrounded.  Like  a  blind  man  are 
you  led  into  a  nook,  where  you  sit  until  nature 
dilates  the  pupil  of  your  eye  sufficiently  for  the 
reception  of  the  few  straggling  rays  of  light  emitted 
from  the  lamps  and  candles  of  the  miners. 

We  have  heard  bold  people  confess  that  they 
have  been  under  strange  hallucinations  during  the 
first  minutes  of  their  introduction  to  this  pl*<^' 
It  will  not,  therefore,  be  altogctlier  surprising  n 
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even  you  shoulil,  for  one  mintite  or  two,  dream 
that  yoa  had  really  arrived  at  a  certain  place  best 
described  as  being  "  paved  with  good  intentions." 
Nor  is  it  impossible  that  in  hi^tily  passing  in 
review  yonr  own  good  intentions,  you  add  the 
ten-thousandth  and  first  by  determining  that  if 
you  but  safely  oscapo  from  this  locality,  you  will 
never  more  give  the  reins  to  curiosity,  or  yourself 
to  a  mining-expedition,  as  long  as  you  live. 

In  a  pit,  however,  we  at  present  are,  and  may  as 
well  accomplish  the  object  of  the  visit  Eyesight 
being  recovered,  as  far  as  to  discern  "darkness 
visible,"  candles  are  provided.  A  piece  of  clay  is 
thrust  between  the  fingers  of  your  left  hand,  and  a 
pit  candle  (forty  to  the  pound)  is  implanted  therein. 
A  stick  in  your  right  hand  will  complete  your 
equipment.  The  agent  leads  the  way,  and  we 
commence  onr  journey.  While  you  pass  along 
the  main  passages  the  march  is  not  unpleasant,  as 
you  are  able  to  walk  erect,  or  nearly  so,  in  a  tole- 
rable subterranean  street  The  first  signs  of  pit- 
labour  will  be  the  passage  of  numerous  trains  of 
coal-waggons,  conveying  the  produce  of  the  mine 
along  the  railways  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
These  trains  are  attended  by  boys,  of  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  are  called  drivers,  and 
real  drivers  they  certainly  are,  as  you  will  find  in 
the  narrow  passages  of  the  pit.  We  have  ques- 
tioned some  hundreds  of  them,  in  various  pits,  and 
a  more  risk-bearing  race  of  lads  we  never  found. 
To  apply  a  homely  proverb,  they  get  nearly  as 
many  kicks  from  the  horses  as  halfpence  from  their 
masters.  How  they  manage  to  accomplish  so 
many  safe  journeys  is  the  wonder.  An  ungrateful 
kick  from  the  quadrnped  is  one  risk ;  a  tumble 
from  their  semi-seats  is  another  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  ;  while  that  of  being  run  over  by  one 
or  more  waggons  of  the  train  is  the  last,  and,  not 
very  rarely,  a  fatal  one.  We  have  met  with  some 
of  these  lads  whose  whole  system  of  chronology  is 
based  upon  the  occurrence  of  accidents,  or  "  lamings," 
as  they  generally  name  them ;  and  they  will  date 
a  particular  event  they  wish  to  call  to  mind  by  its 
happening  when  they  had  their  third,  or  second, 
or  fifth  "laming;"  the  said  laming  varying  from 
an  almost  fractured  skull,  and  a  broken  leg  or  arm, 
to  the  loss  of  a  finger  or  the  di*«figarement  of  a 
feature.  One  young  driver  had  been  the  subject 
of  seven  lamings,  and  had  thriven  in  spite  of  them 
all.  Any  boy  who  had  escaped  with  but  one  or 
two  slight  injuries  was  considered  as  particularly 
favoured. 

You  have  now  arrived  at  a  side  passage,  where 
it  maybe  convenient  to  branch  off.  The  progress 
here  is  more  difficult,  as  the  roof  is  lower  and  the 
way  narrower ;  but  this  is  the  first  place  where  you 
can  see  the  "  hewers  "  at  work.  The  hewers  are 
the  actual  miners  or  hewers-down  of  the  coal,  and 
you  now  see  two  of  them  at  their  labour.  You 
observe  that  the  extraction  is  effected  by  under- 
mining two  sides  of  a  cubical  mass,  and  detaching 
the  others  by  the  insertion  of  a  wedge  or  by  the 
aid  of  gunpowder.  In  excavating  the  lowest  side 
the  hewer  squats  down,  or  lies  along  upon  his  back, 
working  upwards.  It  requires  no  little  dexterity 
and  no  little  force  to  swing  his  "  pick "  so  as  to 


"undergo"  the  mass  to  the  extent  of  three  feetj 
but  the  man  uses  his  arms  in  a  manner  the  most 
effective  and  surprising  to  you,  a  witness  for  the 
first  time  of  this  procedure.  Your  approach  stops 
the  business  for  a  minute  or  two,  during  which 
you  arc  attentively  surveyed,  and  then  suggestively 
informed  that  hewing  is  "drouthy  (dry)  wark." 
Of  course  you  "  pay  your  footing"  with  a  liberal 
hand  and  a  good  grace.  Should  your  compliance 
be  prompt  and  your  small  coin  plentiful,  you  will 
find  these  black  humanities  very  civil  fellows,  and 
I  shall  be  surprised  if  you  are  not  specially  treated 
to  a  "  blast"  The  preliminaries  to  this  blast  are 
hurried  for  your  particular  amusement,  which  is 
indeed  somewhat  diminished  by  the  clouds  of 
"reek"  that  follow  the  explosion  and  hang  around 
you.  The  coal  is  extensively  torn  down  by  the 
extra-charged  blast  for  which  you  paid,  and  yow 
see  it  thrown  into  baskets  or  iron  tubs,  which  are 
placed  singly  upon  "  trams,"  and  pushed  or  "  put" 
by  stout  lads  along  a  tramway  to  the  crane,  by 
which  they  are  raised  upon  waggons  for  the  main* 
way,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  drivers. 
The  "putting"  is  the  severest  work  in  the  pit  in 
proportion  to  the  ago  of  the  labourers  and  the 
duration  of  their  labours.**  The  putters,  however, 
are  assigned  to  their  tasks  with  special  reference 
to  their  age  and  strength,  one  strong  lad  being 
counted  equal  to  two  younger  and  weaker  boys— 
or  two  boys  of  like  age  and  strength  equal  to  two, 
one  of  whom  is  older  and  the  other  younger  than 
either  of  the  former  two.  You  had  better  take 
our  explanation  of  these  arrangements  as  snfilicient, 
as  should  you  question  the  lads  themselves,  yoH 
will  scarcely  be  the  wiser  for  their  attempts  to 
convey  to  your  dull  perception  the  full  under- 
standing of  what  is  meant  by  a  "headsman,"  a 
"  half-marrow,"  and  a  "  foal.'* 

You  have  now  seen  specimens  of  the  regular 
staff  of  the  pits,  and  will  scarcely  feel  curious 
enough  to  ascertain  the  duties  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  arranging  for  or  superintending  the 
labourers  already  described,  otherwise  you  may  liave 
apellatives  and  explanations  enough.  The  under- 
ground as  well  as  the  upper-ground  establishment 
in  every  large  pit  consists  of  a  series  of  ranks  of 
labourers,  of  more  than  a  dozen  denominations  fof 
each  of  the  two  divisions.  The  example  of  one 
moderate  mine  (Walbottle)  will  suffice,  where  180- 
chaldrons  of  coals  are  drawn  every  working-day, 
at  the  least  There  the  upper-ground  establish- 
ment consists  of  112  men  and  28  boys,  employed 
in  seventeen  different  kinds  of  labour ;  the  under- 
ground establishment  consists  of  1 36  men  and  85 
boys,  employed  in  abotit  fourteen  various  sorts  of 
occupation.  The  total  establishment  consists  of 
361  workpeople,  of  which  number  113  are  boys. 

You  may  have  had  enough  of  the  pit  by  this 
time,  but  you  will  not  be  let  off,  or  np  again,  se 
easily,  for  you  have  seen  little  or  nothing  of  the 
worst  of  it     The  agent  seduces  you  to  follow  him 

*  It  is  now  matter  of  common  notoriety  that  in  some  district^ 
as  in  parts  of  Lancasliire  and  Yorkshire,  girls  and  youn^  woine« 
were  employed  in  "putting,"  and  actually  harnessed  to  ihe  loads 
like  beasts  of  burden.  Happily,  the  act  reJatinff  to  the  cmploymcn 
of  women  and  children  in  mines  makes  this  illegal. 
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for  «  short  time  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  jMt, 
and  you  must  obey  him,  for  you  cannot  find  yoar 
way  back  without  him.  Now  you  experience 
some  of  the  difficultieB  of  the  progress ;  for  you  are 
entering  those  more  distant  places  where  the  ven- 
tilation is  less  active,  and  where  the  tem])erature 
of  the  mine  is  about  eighty  degrees,  although  it 
has  been  known  to  be  as  high  as  eighty-nine 
degrees.  Your  candle — unless  you  are  exceedingly 
apt  at  fingering  tallow  in  a  melting  temperature — 
has  long  since  spread  superficially  over  your  hands, 
and  your  fingers  are  tolerably  well  burnt.  The 
agent  is  on  far  before  you,  and  you  follow,  hand 
wxssibus  iequis,  and  in  the  momentary  fear  of 
having  to  add,  cut  lumen  (Mdemptunu  He  pauses 
at  a  little  shed,  and  you  receive  a  Davy-lamp  in 
place  of  your  candle,  as  you  are  now  in  a  danger- 
ous atmosphere.  The  light  of  this  lamp  is  so 
feeble  that  the  next  minute — albeit  your  progres- 
sing body  is  doubled  up  to  the  mimmum  of  your 
contractile  power — you  are  the  recipient  of  such  a 
blow  on  your  head  as  fairly  staggers  you.  You 
assjent  to  tlic  syllogism,  that  you  are  tJEur  too  tall 
for  this  part  of  the  \mder-world ;  you  try  whether 
some  phiIo6ophei*8  are  correct  in  affirming  that 
man  might  readily  adapt  himself  to  ''all-fours." 
On  all-fours  you  certainly  proceed  more  safely, 
though  less  speedily,  and  you  now  distinctly  per- 
ceive how  highly  useful,  if  not  ornamental,  a  slight 
curve  or  bow  in  the  legs  really  is  to  the  numerous 
pitmen  ^Yho  possess  it  By  way  of  showing  you 
his  agility,  one  of  thorn  precedes  you  at  a  com- 
parative railway  velocity.  To  see  a  genuine 
pitman,  of  short  stature  and  with  a  competent 
curvature  of  legs  (a  curve  whose  loci  it  might  be 
difiicnlt  to  find)  thread  these  mole-galleries  is 
amusing  enough,  if  you  have  not  to  follow  him, 
with  a  Davy  dangling  about  you  and  the  terror 
of  a  dozen  rattling  gutters  behind  yon.  Such, 
however,  is  yoiu*  present  lot ;  and  you  now  find 
yourself  alone  in  some  long  hole,  where  you  can- 
not rise  from  your  hands,  where  you  can  touch 
the  two  sides  with  your  feet,  and  where  you  feel 
despairingly  confident  that  the  approaching  train 
of  lads  with  their  loads  can  only  pass  you  by 
passing  over  you  I  Just  at  this  moment  a  blast 
is  fired  somewhere  close  to  you,  and  the  dull  boom 
causes  your  very  heart  to  bound.  The  trams  now 
are  close  upon  you,  your  Davy  shows  no  warning 
light,  and  hallooing  is  perfectly  useless.  At  the 
very  moment  you  have  resigned  yourself  to  the 
horrible  impebding  fate,  you  most  thankfully  feel 
out  a  hollow  in  &e  wall  of  coal,  and  have  just 
time  to  flatten  yourself  into  it  when  past  rush 
half-a-score  of  headsmen,  half-man*ows  and  foals, 
with  their  complement  of  creaking  and  crashing 
trams,  and  you  do  not  recover  from  your  shudder- 
ing tremor  till  the  last  sounds  die  away,  and  the 
passage  is  evacuated  by  the  whole  number  of 
rattling,  roaring,  and  roystering  lads  and  boys  I 

Your  guide  has  missed  you,  and  returns  to  find 
you  deplorably  anxious  to  desert  the  pit  He 
commiserates  your  terror,  and  orders  a  ''  roUey," 
or  small  flat  waggon-stand,  to  be  brought  He 
places  you  on  it,  all  your  length  being  spread 
over  it    As  you  are  now  wheeled  along  by  your 


guide,  feet  foresiost,  yon  feal  consoled  and  eoo- 
fident  in  knowing  that  with  his  head  must  all  tlie 
thumping  concussions  take  pkce.  Y'ou  are  sor- 
prised  and  secretly  mortified  to  find  that  his  kesd 
continues  whole  and  nnthumped.  Yob  bsek  on- 
exooriated,  and  his  anas  unbndsed,  even  while  lie 
is  wheeling  you  at  a  rapid  rate— a  rate  which 
would  have  left  you,  were  you  in  the  same  position 
as  his  own,  with  scarcely  a  sound  limb.  You  are, 
however,  still  more  surprised  to  find  that  yon  are 
riding  through  still  narrower  and  more  stifling 
passages.  The  fact  is,  your  guide  has  determined 
that  you  should  see  the  "pillar- workings,"  and 
you  are  now  in  one  of  the  remotest  nooks  of  the 
mine.  The  pillars  are  square  masses  left  to  sup- 
port the  mine,and  commonly  about  twenty  yards  by 
six ;  while  in  this  particular  pit,  the  extraordinary 
depth,  and  consequent  enormous  pressure  of  the 
superiucumbent  strata,  render  it  essential  that  they 
should  be  forty  yards  in  length  and  thirty  in 
breadth ;  by  which  necessity  full  six-sevenths  of 
the  coal  is  left  for  support  alone.  Whenever  it 
is  resolved  to  mine  no  further  in  any  direction, 
the  pillars  themselves  are  gradually  excavated. 
This  is  naturally  the  most  hazardous  work  of  all; 
for  the  roof  becomes  shaken  by  the  gradual  loss  of 
support,  the  wooden  props  are  finally  knocked 
down,  and  it  requires  extreme  agility,  even  in  im 
experienced  pitman,  to  secure  the  props  and  his 
own  retreat  in  due  time.  We  have  vritnessed  this 
operation,  and  have  heard  the  succeeding  crashes 
of  the  roof  with  no  very  courageous  heart  The 
deserted  portion  is  called  "  waste ;"  and  it  is  here 
that  those  reservoirs  of  carburetted  hydrogen  are 
collected  which  are  out  of  the  reach  of  ventiktion, 
and  therefore  most  dangerous. 

Y^ou  ask  for  the  cause  of  that  low,  hissing  sound 
which  emanates  from  the  very  coal  itself  in  these 
recesses.     This  results  from  the  liberation  of  the 
gases  with  which  the  mineral  b  charged.    The 
chief  component  of  inflammable  pit-gases  is  car* 
buretted  hydr6gen,  mixed  with  unequal  quantities 
of  olefiant,  carbonic  acid,  and    nitrogen   gasefc 
These  compounds  exhibit  very  different  degrees 
of  inflammability  when  mixed  with  atmospheric 
air,  according  to  the  different  proportions  they 
contain  of  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid  and  defiant 
gases.    The  former  two  gases  diminish,  the  latter 
increases,    their    inflammability.       Contrary  to 
popular   expectation,  the  larger  the  amount  of 
atmospheric  air  witli  which  the  pit-gases  can  he 
mixed  without  losing  their  detonating  power,  tte 
more  dangerous  are  the  explosive  mixtures  formed 
by  tliem  in  coal-mines.     The  most  readily-ex- 
plosive mixture  of  fire-damp  with  common  air  w 
one  measure  of  the  former  to  about  seven  or  eight 
of  the  latter.    An  ordinary  reader  must  be  aware 
that  the  Davy-lamp  consists  of  an  oil-fed  wick 
inclosed  in  a  wire-gauze  cylinder,  the  apertures 
of  the  wire-gauze  being  extremely  small,  and  «t 
least  625  to  the  square  inch.     Through  such 
apertures  flame  will  not  pass,  unless  by  apphea 
force;   and  within  the  cylinder,  when  the  fire- 
damp encompassing  it  is  to  the  air  as  one  to 
twelve,  the  flame  of  the  wick  is  seen  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  feeble  blue  flame  of  the  gtf. 
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Wheaiy  however,  4he  proporfeion  is  as  one  to  five, 
m,  or  seven,  the  cylinder  is  filled  with  the  flame 
«f  ihe  iife^daDdp ;  but,  thofogh  the  wire-gause  may 
i>e6ome  even  red-hot,  ihe  e:iLterior  air,  though 
explosive,  is  not  kindled.  The  safety  of  this  lamp 
depends  upon  the  cooling  ^enoy  of  the  wice- 
^ose  exerted  on  the  portion  of  gas  hurmng 
irithin  the  cylinder. 

The  object  of  minii^g-ventilation  is  to  dilute  the 
•explosive  gases  eo  much  as  to  render  them  unin- 
flammable.  No  subject  has  received  more  practical 
attention  in  this  district  than  that  of  the  last  mode 
<of  effecting  tlie  dilution  by  atmospheric  air.    The 
system  now  adopted  has  been  gradually  improved 
l&om  early  and  most  imperfect  modes.    It  may  be 
flaid  to  consist  of  four  chief  arrangements: — 1st, 
A  ''downeaat-ahaft,"     or  one  dQwn  which  the 
-common  air  may  enter  the  mine ;    2,  An  **  upcast 
ahail,"  or  -one  up  whidi  the  air  may  depart,  after 
having  ventilated  the  pit;   3;  A  large  blazing 
Tumace,  plaeed  at  the  bottom  of  the  upcast-shaft, 
to  rarefy  the  air,  and  produce  a  draught  up  this 
Ahaft;  4,  Stoppings,  of  various  kinds,  and  trap  and 
passage  doors,  so  fixed  as  to  direct  or  divert  the 
^^urse  of  the  current  of  air  in  accordance  with  the 
'exigmcies  of  particular  parts  of  the  mine.    It  will 
be  obvious  that  the  agent  of  the  ventilation  is  the 
•<lifference  between  the  weights  of  two  columns  of 
4ur,  one  of  which  is  at  the  natural  temperature,  and 
the  other  rarefied  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace.     A 
little  consideration  will,  we  think,  render  even 
this  very  summary  notice  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  a  general  reader.    Nothing  short  of  a  pictorial 
plan,  and  that  a  rather  elaborate  one,  would  convey 
full  knowledge  of  the  entire  system  of  ventilation 
as  adopted  in  the  Newcastle  mines.     It  would  be 
eapecially  difficult  to  represent  in  words  what  the 
^exigencies  of  a  whole  pit  are  in  reference  to  this 
matter.     The  currents  of  air  must  travel  through 
the  mine  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  human  being 
«vould  do  who  is  desirous  of  exploring  ever  corner 
of  it    The  air  is  coaxed,  as  it  were,  round  corner 
after  comer,  up  this  passage  and  down  that,  and 
sometimes  up  one  half  the  length  of  a  passage,  and 
down  the  other  half,  so  as  to  be  coursing  reversely 
in  the  same  galleiy.    At  other  places  it  is  mode  to 
fork  or  branch  into  two  distinct  "splits,"  one 
^current  proceeding  to  the  right  and  the  other  to 
the  left     By  the  aid,  indeed,  of  arches  and  cross- 
ings, we  have  seen  the  air  compelled  to  make  a 
summerset  upon  itself,  and  to  exhibit  the  most  in- 
genious ductility. 

There  is  one  exigency,  however,  which  requires, 
or  seems  to  require,  the  intervention  of  human 
Bg^'DZj^  namely,  w*hen  a  stopping  is  necessary  in  a 
main  transit  passage.  The  trains  of  waggons  must 
pass  perpetually,  and  yet  the  air  must  not  pass. 
The  only  expedient,  therefore,  is  a  door  to  be 
opened  and  shut  on  occasion,  and  the  closing  can- 
not^ it  is  affirmed,  be  secured  without  the  constant 
attendance  of  a  man  or  boy.  A  man  is  too  ex- 
pensive if  young,  and  too  sleepy  if  old.  Boys  are 
j^ven  to  sleepiness  too,  and  also  to  playfulness ;  but 
they  can  be  frightened  into  ^wakefulness,  and 
sodded  into  aerionsness.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
merest  children  can  open  and  shut  a  ^opr  ^hen  it 


is  :knookedat^  can  be  employed  only  at  this,  and 
can  thus  be  habituated  to  the  terrors  of  a  pit  ui 
time ;  and  thus,  we  learn,  the  cause  of  hundreds  of 
little  "  trappers*'  having  been  almost,  as  it  were« 
born  to  the  mine,  and  schooled  in  it  and  to  it  One 
of  the  primary  objects  of  the  "  Children's  Employe 
ment  Commission"  was  to  examine  into  the  cour 
dition  and  occupation  of  the  boys ;  and  one  of  the 
chief  results  of  the  Commission  was  the  exclusion 
of  children  under  eight  years  of  age  from  the  {Ht 
altogether.  Before  this  Act  passed,  we.  have  seen 
in  these  pits  boys  of  almost  infantile  appeaxance  and 
capabilities,  and  of  the  actual  ago  of  six  and  seven 
years,  stationed  at  various  pit  doors,  and  immured 
in  total  darkness  fur  the  twelve  long  hours  of  every 
working-day  in  the  week. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that,  until  very 
r6c^ntly  (And  now  but  very  partially),  not  a  single^ 
step  has  been  taken  by  public  authorities  to  enforce 
perpetual  vigilance  on  the  part  of  employers-  and 
employed  to  amend  acknowledged  evils  and  im«- 
prove  defective  systems,  to  chronicle  the  results  of 
experience  and  observation,  to  register  the  extent 
and  direction  of  subterraneui  operations,  or,  in 
fact,  to  record  anything  that  affects  the  health  and 
comfort,  or  produces  the  diseases  and  death,  of  that 
large  mass  of  labourers  who  obtain  their  livelihood, 
and  pass  a  large  portion  of  their  lives,  many  and 
many  a  score  of  fathoms  away  from  the  light  of 
day  and  the  company  of  their  fellow-beings. 

We  fear  that  we  have  loft  our  imaginary  com* 
panion  somewhere  in  the  pit,  whilst  discoursing 
upon  the  above  matters.  We  hasten,  however,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  send  up  the  ''  token,"  and 
order  the  call  to  be  .made,  so  that  the  next  tub 
may  take  us  up.  We  step  in,  after  having  left  a 
few  current  coins  by  way  of  remembrancers,  and 
are  gratefully  discharged  from  these  Cimmerian 
regions.  Very  shortly  a  bright  circle  is  seen  above 
us,  and  we  speedily  recognise  it  to  be  the  mouth 
of  the  shaft,  to  which  another  minute  brings  us. 
Wo  are  landed,  and  lauded  for  our  intrepidity, 
which  last  attribute  conscience  scarcely  allows  us 
to  claim ;  but  we  understand  the  hint,  and,  having 
lefl  the  last  of  our  small  coins,  repair  at  once  to 
the  agent's  hoose,  where  one  glance  in  the  mirror 
convinces  us  that,  under  somo  circumstances  at 
least,  personal  identity  is  a  dubious  matter.  What 
with  tallow  and  toil,  coal  and  carriage,  perspiration 
and  pit-costume,  we  really  might  dety  law  and 
justice  to  identify  us.  A  thorough  ablution,  how- 
ever, restores  us  to  ourselves  as  to  the  outward 
man,  and  the  agent's  larder  is  not  deficient  in  some 
few  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  for  the 
inward  man.  We  have  spent  many  instructive 
and  really  happy  hours  with  this  very  intelligent 
class  of  men ;  and  in  Northumberland  and  Durham 
the  chief  science  of  the  district  will  be  found 
amongst  these  highest  mining-officers,  or  *'  viewers," 
as  they  are  locidly  termed,  and  their  immediate 
subordinates 

It. has  been  our  lot  to  descend  and  perambulate 
some  dozen  and  more  of  the  chief  mines  in  North- 
umberland and  Durham,  including  several  upcast 
or  chimney  shafts ;  and  truly  we  can  say  that,  after 
thefirot  stxangeneea  andapprehension.were  removed^ 
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we  really  enjoyed  theee  morning  calls  upon  the 
miners  at  the  scene  of  their  peculiar  labours.  The 
after-portion  of  the  days  and  the  evenings  we 
generally  devoted  to  visiting  them  at  their 
houses,  and  to  conversation  with  them  upon  their 
condition.  The  houses  of  the  pitmen  are  generally 
adjacent  to  the  pit,  and  consist  of  two-storeyed  te- 
ments  built  in  long  rows,  with  common  bake- 
houses before  them  at  intervals.  So  remarkable  a 
dissimilitude  as  may  be  observed  between  the  fur- 
niture and  the  houses  themselves  is  probably  pe- 
culiar to  the  domiciles  of  the  northern  pitmen. 
Amongst  some  hundreds  of  houses,  we  visited  few 
that  did  not  strikingly  show  this  contrast  by  the 
exhibition  of  some  comparatively  costly  article  of 
furniture.  An  eight-day  clock,  a  good  chest  of 
drawers,  and  a  fine  four-post  bedstead,  the  last  two 
often  of  mahogany,  and  ffometimes  of  a  superior 
construction,  are  commonly  seen ;  such  things  being 
deemed  so  important  by  a  newly-married  couple, 
that  they  will  pay  for  them  by  a  long  course  of 
instalments. 

There  is  no  one  period  of  the  day  or  evening 
when  we  can  enter  a  pitman's  cottage  and  judge 
of  the  whole  domestic  system  by  a  single  visit. 
The  men  who  are  hewers  are  called  to  work  at 
three,  or  four,  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
having  worked  about  six  hours  in  the  pit,  return 
home  to  dinner,  and  to  bed  at  the  same  time. 
About  the  evening  of  the  day,  however,  they  gene- 
rally rise  for  an  hour  or  two  to  indulge  in  a  walk 
with  their  comrades,  and  the  other  kinds  of  w*ork- 
men,  who  return  from  the  pit  with  the  lads  and 
boys  at  that  time.  This,  therefore,  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  opportunity  for  a  visit,  which  of  course 
should  be  deferred  till  the  completion  of  those 
ablutions  which  every  man  and  boy  is  expected 
and  willing  to  perform.  The  meal  to  which  the 
colliers  sit  down,  whether  at  mid- day  or  now, 
is  one  of  a  very  substantial  character.  There  is 
no  deficiency  of  animal  food  and  of  luxurious 
items,  one  of  which  was  formerly  considered  as 
indispensable,  and  is  known  by  the  local  name  of 
a  **  singing  hinnie,"  being  a  rich  kneaded  cake  of 
a  common  kind,  which,  while  baking  upon  the 
'*  girdle,"  emits  a  singing  or  hissing  noise.  The 
lads  and  boys  get  some  share  of  singing  hinnies 
and  various  edibles,  and  forthwith  manage  to 
secure  a  game  of  play  before  they  seek  their  pil- 
lows. Their  sires  will  now  take  a  lounge  in  the 
lanes  or  the  gardens  they  own,  and  in  the  intervals 
of  smoking  will  discuss  politics  and  religion,  or 
the  characters  and  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the 
mine,  or  the  price  of  provisions  and  the  rate  of 
wages.  Some  will  sit  in  the  house  and  read,  and 
a  few  attempt  and  succeed  in  mathematics.  Some 
will  repair  to  the  Methodist  chapel,  and  not  a  few 
to  the  beer-shop.  Occasionally,  a  snatch  or  two  of 
the  pitmen's  songs  in  the  pit  dialect  may  be  heard, 
and  in  this  department  there  is  a  literature  amongst 
themselves,  of  which,  however,  our  limits  will 
admit  of  no  epecimens.  Here  and  there  you  shall 
find  that  the  violin  is  attempted,  or  the  flute  blown ; 
but  music  is  less  successfully  pursued  than  mathe- 
matics. Darkness,  however,  having  set  in,  and  the 
doors  having  been  closed,  the  night's  amusements 


seem  to  decline  about  nine  o'clock.  Now  do  fiddles 
begin  to  sound  very  inharmoniously — attempts  it 
solos  upon  the  flute  to  die  away  in  drowsy  discord 
—boys  to  become  considerably  less  pugnacious  and 
vociferous — men  to  leave  meetings  religious,  polr- 
tical,  and  bacchanalian — lights  to  disappear,  and 
the  sounds  of  deep  somnolence  to  be  distinctly 
audible.  Such  are  the  signs  of  a  settlement  for  the 
night  Woe  to  the  ill-starred  stranger  who  may 
endeavour,  unguided  and  unprotected,  after  tha 
hour  to  thread  his  uncertain  way  through  tbe  un- 
mitigated darkness  of  a  pitman's  colony !  What- 
ever may  befall  him,  or  wherever  he  may  fall,  there 
is  he  likely  to  remain ;  as  we  onrselves  have  actu- 
ally remained,  stunned  and  helpless,  at  the  bottom' 
of  an  old  railway-excavation  I  So  seldom  ars 
these  villages  trodden  by  the  feet  of  strangers,  that 
cuttings  and  embankments  of  abandoned  railways 
are  permitted  to  yawn  in  the  very  centre  of  streets 
or  highways — in  perfect  consistency  with  the  safetj^ 
of  the  knowing  inhabitants,  but  to  the  imminent 
risk  of  the  limbs  of  visitors  who  have  to  grope 
their  way  through  these  villages  for  the  first  time 
at  night.  As  to  summoning  aid  from  the  dormant 
pitmen,  your  cries  would-be  absolutely  usele© 
amongst  men  whose  first  sleep  would  scarcely 
suffer  disturbance  from  anything  short  of  an  ex- 
plosion of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  or  the  pro- 
clamation of  a  ''  strike,"  or  the  annoimcement  of  a 
Methodist  love-feast !  The  whole  village  wonld 
jump  up  to  hear  about  any  of  these  things. 

The    "  outward   man"   distinguishes  a  pirman 
from  every  other  operative.    His  stature  is  rather 
diminutive,  his  figure  disproportionate  and  mis' 
shapen.     His  chest  protrudes  (the  thoracic  region 
being  unequally  developed),  and  his  legs  are  niore 
or  less  bowed.     Nor  is  his  countenance  leas  striking 
than  his  figure,  tlie  cheeks  being  hollow  and  the 
cheek-bones  high.     The  forehead  is  low  and  r*" 
treating,  and  the  brow  overhanging.    His  whole 
appearance  is  peculiar,  and  apparenUy  not  health- 
ful.    Amongst  agricultural  labourers,  blacksmiths, 
carpenters,  and  even  amongst  the  wan  weavers  ol 
the  factory  districts,  one  or  two  individuals  may 
be  frequently  selected,  to  whom  the  homely  but 
expressive  epithet  "jolly"  might  not  inaptly  be 
applied ;  but  it  has  never  been  our  fortune  to  sec  a 
jolly  pitman.     We  do  not  attach  much  importance 
to  the  mere  paleness  of  visage,  because  the  habitual 
seclusion  from  sunlight  might  produce  an  enecj 
of  this  kind,  analogous  to  that  of  the  etiolation  of 
plants.    There  are  several  points,  indeed,  of  neg*" 
tive  and  positive  advantage  in  the  pitman's  pAy* 
siqtie.    He  is  exceedingly  muscular,  and  his  sparfr 
habit  renders  his  recovery  from  accidents  unusualiy 
speedy.    Medical  men  have  been  astonished  to  find 
how  soon  a  fracture  or  dangerous  fall  has  bcea 
recovered  from;  and  we  have  met  with  hewers  who 
have  fared  ill  enough  for  a  dozen  ordinary  mortals. 
In  scrutinising  the  boys,  most  of  the  corporeal 
characteristics  of  the  adults  may  be  frequently 
noticed  in  incipient  development  in  the  adolescemSr 
or  hereditarily  transmitted  to  tlie  children.    )^^ 
have  already  noticed  how  severely  the  constitu- 
tions of  some  of  the  boys  are  tried,  and  how  id*"^ 
accidents  they  meet  with  in  the  course  of  t»* 
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duties.  The  samd  vis  medieatrix  naturcB  restores 
the  son  and  the  father  with  uncommon  rapidity. 
All  the  adults  and  elder  hoys  take  especial  care 
tor  live  well,  aa  far  as  food  is  concerned,  and  this 
the  high  rate  of  wages  they  obtain  enables  them 
to  do.*  We  have  no  space  to  enlarge  upon  these 
matters ;  but  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  a  secluded 
race  of  human  beings,  intermarrying  amongst 
themselves  almost  exclusively,  and  following  the 
same  course  of  labour  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, will  soon  exhibit  a  kind  of  compensatory 
adaptation  to  the  most  peculiar  work,  and  where 
there  is  no  inherent  unhealthiness  in  the  labour, 
will  not  show  an  excessive  rate  of  mortality. 

But  in  morals  there  is  no  similar  compensatory 
adaptation.f      All   must   be  tried  by  the   same 
standard ;  and  while  we  may  be  amused  by  phy- 
sical   peculiarities,  and    instructed  by  the   pro- 
Tisional  care  of  Nature,  we  can  only  be  pained,  as 
philanthropists,  if  we  find  a  low  state  of  mental 
and  moral  training.    It  is  true  that  the  race  of 
pitmen  has  become  much  less  marked  by  strange 
habits  and  customs  than  heretofore.    The  more 
ancient  viewers,  or  superintendents,  can  call  to  mind 
the  time  when  the  men  wore  a  Sunday  costume  that 
would  now  be  deemed  most  grotesque.     Com- 
panies of  them  might  at  that  period  be  met  with 
on  the  Sunday,  arrayed  in  flaunting  habiliments, 
including  appendages  of  gaudy  ribbons  dangling 
at  the  knees,  and  confining  their  long  hair.    Cock- 
fighting  was  the  prevalent  Sabbath  amusement, 
varied  chiefly  by  games  at  bowls  on  the  high 
public  roads,  to  the  very  imminent  risk  of  any 
casual  traveller.    It  was  not,  indeed,  safe  to  wander 
unattended  through  their  villages  on  holidays,  and 
fierce  dogs  made  themselves  known,  and  some- 
times felt,  at  nearly  evei*y  door.     But  although 
substantially  modernised  and  modified  in  his  dress 
and  habits,  the  pitman  is  not  radically  ameliorated, 
except  in  the  few  but  increasing  instances  where 
he  has  yielded  to  the  untiring  zeal  of  the  Metho- 
dists, who  have  essayed  a  task  that  has  been  left  to 
them,  almost  without  competition,  by  the  national 
Church.     Even  in  the  lower  virtues  of  the  moral 
ffcale,  such  as  economy,  forethought,  and  prudence, 
our  operative  is  not  a  zealot.   A  pitman's  economy, 
for  example,  consists  in  obtaining  as  many  coveted 
eatables  as  his  money  will  immediately  purchase, 
and  his  forethought  is  only  exhibited  in  obtaining 
as  many  more  as  the  petty  shopkeeper  will  give 
him  credit  for.     Hence  a  man  who  has  a  large 
current  account  with  his  neighbour,  or  travelling 
tradesman,  is  generally  found  to  take  a  remark- 
able aversion  to  his  locality  at  the  termination  of  his 
annual  abidement,  and  away  he  departs  to  a  distant 

*  The  hewen  gain  about  209.  per  week,  with  coal  and  house- 
rent  free,  working  about  six  hours  each  day.  The  putters  receive 
2s.  dd.,  2s.  2d.,  is.  lOd.,  and  Is.  6d.  a-dny,  according  to  their 
duties.  The  drivers  have  Is.  3d.,  and  the  little  door-keepers  lOd. 
a-day*  These  wages  will  probably  be  diminished,  or  more  pre- 
carious, now  that  the  **  vena"  monopoly  is  abolished. 

f  If  any  reader  shonld  desire  ample  details  on  these  subjects  he 
will  find  them  in  the  Blue  Book  Parlismentary  Report  on  the 
whole  northern  colliery  district,  b^  J.  IL  Leifchild,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
CliiJdren's  Employment  Commissioners,  printed  some  eight  years 
iiiioe. 


pit  Petty  deception  is  prevalent  amongst  pitn^eo 
to  a  g^eat  extent.  They  appear  to  esteem  tricld- 
ness  as  an  indication  of  shrewdness,  for  it  will  be- 
practised  with  Sclat  upon  a  superior  in  the  face 
and  presence  of  the  whole  community.  Of  course,^ 
honesty  is  not  compatible  with  such  a  turn  of 
mind;  and  yet  a  resident  in  or  near  a  colliery 
village  will  seldom  or  never  lose  anything  of  con- 
siderable value.  The  scenes  of  long-continued  in- 
temperance, rioting,  and  gambling,  that  formerly 
awaited  every  pay-day,  are  now  rare,  and  chiefly 
confined  to  new  collieries,  which  generally  obtain 
the  refuse  of  the  older  establishments.  There  is, 
notwithstanding,  too  much  reason  to  suspect  that 
secret  vices  of  this  kind  are  not  very  uncommon  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  their  habits  of  ablation, 
and  their  small  and  crowded  houses,  are  favour- 
able to  chastity.  We  feel  bound,  however,  to  say 
in  compensation,  that  they  dispense  charity  largely, 
though  somewhat  indiscreetly.  An  itinerant 
psalmodist,  if  provided  with  a  touching  or  nasal 
voice,  a  clean  white  apron,  and  three  or  four  small 
children  at  his  side,  trained  to  choral  skill,  will  bo 
loaded  with  small  contributions  in  his  perambula- 
tion through  a  colliery  village. 

The  means  and  opportunities  of  education  have 
for  some  time  attracted  the  attention  of  employers,, 
but  as  yet  not  much  has  been  effected.    There  are^ 
few  or  no  infant-schools  in  the  collieries,  as  far  as 
we  know ;  and  the  "  dame-schools,"  that  are  said 
to  resemble  them,  show  the  resemblance  only  in 
the  lowest  particular,  that  of  their  forming  a  secure 
receptacle  for  children  whose  presence  at  home 
would  be  inconvenient,  while  the  preceptress  is 
commonly  a  matron  whose  current  of  kindliness 
has  long  since  been  frozen  up.  As  to  day-schools  for 
the  boys,  they  are  scarcely  to  be  expected ;  for 
when  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  can  earn  tenpence  a-day 
in  the  pit,  to  the  pit  he  is  despatched.     Hence  it 
may  readily  be  conceived  that  pitmen's  widows^ 
with  a  family  of  boys,  are  not  considered  the  en- 
cumbrances   they  generally  pass    for  in  higher 
society,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  here  looked  upon 
as  valuable  properties,  not  likely  to  be  long  in  the 
market     Night-schools  and  Sunday-schools,  then, 
are  the  only  ones  at  all  open  to  the  mining  youth 
in  general.     But  even  where  there  is  a  fair  at- 
tendance on  a  night-school,  it  lasts  oiily  for  the 
winter,  and  the  cessation  in  summer  nearly  coun- 
terbalances the  partial  and  imperfect  instruction  of 
the  winter.     If  pupils  be  deficient,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  master  will  be  effective.     Exceedingly  few 
of  the  masters  have  been  trained  to  their  work; 
and  they  would  need  an  especial  training  to  teach 
pit-lads.     Judged  by  the  low  criterion  of  an  ability 
to  spell,  no  small  proportion  of  the  teachers  would 
be  condemned,  lamentable  novelties  in  orthography- 
having  been  frequently  addressed  to  us  in  cali- 
graphic  flourishes.     In  fact,  the  individual   en- 
couraged to  assume  the  office  of  schoolmaster  has 
generally  been  proved  unfit  for  anything  else,  and 
has  frequently  lost  a  leg,  or  an  arm,  or  an  eye,  and 
has  only  not  lost  his  good  opinion  of  himself  and 
the  sympathy  of  his  neighbours 
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I  soaUa   not  attempt   to  describe  the  delicious 
satisfaction  I  experienced  at  iinding  myself  once 
more  beneath  the  humble  roof  of  my  parents.     I 
had  been  absent  between  four  and  five  years,  years 
which  had  wrought  a  marvellous  diange  in  every- 
thing around  me.     The  boys  and  girls  had  grown 
into  men  and  women.  My  eldest  sister  had  married 
And  settled  in  the  immediate  neighbriurhood ;  the 
€econd,  who  had  been  studious  from  a  child,  had 
had  the  benefit  of  Instruction  under  good  teachers, 
And  was  now  absent  from  home,  being  engaged  as 
a  governess  in  a  family  in  London;  Tom  had 
grown  into  a  broad-shouldered,  brown-faced  fore- 
man, with  thirty  years  on  his  back  and  twice 
thirty  men  under  his  command ;  and  Ned,  little 
Ned  no  longer,  but  a  "  lither  lad"  of  five  feet  ten, 
"was  almost  on  the  eve  of  completing  the  term  of 
his  apprenticeship,  and  looking  forward   to  the 
time  when  he  should  be  his  own  master,  and  com- 
mence a  life  of  independence.   My  youngest  sister, 
now  just  budding  into  womanhood,  fair,  delicate, 
And  fragile  as  the  wild-briar  rose  in  the  hedge- 
aide,  was  the  beautiful  pet  of  the  house  and  the  idol 
of  her  parents.     The  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
cottage,  a  piece  of  stony  waste  land  when  we  first 
took   it,   was  now  umbrageous  with  foliage  and 
teeming  with  ripening  fruit,  and  furnished  with  a 
roomy  arbour  of  trellis-work,  the  handywork  of 
Tom  and    Ned,  round  which  honeysuckles  and 
flowering  evergreens  hung  in  plethoric  luxuriance. 
Everything  appeared  new  and  foreign  to  my  de- 
lighted eyes,  which  somehow  would  be  dropping 
moisture,  though  my  heart  was  laughing  \\i^ 
pleasure.  Everything  was  new  but  the  placid, 
happy,  and  love -beaming  faces  of  my  father  and 
mother,  upon  whom  Time  had  foreborne  to  lay  his 
withering  finger,  and    who    yet  retained,  as  I 
assured  them,  the  only  family  features  that  I  should 
have  recognised  had  I  met  them  in  my  wanderings. 
I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  cottage  itself  bore 
evidence  of  thrift  and  comfort    The  boys,  my 
father  said,  had  almost  entirely  refurnished  it  by 
working  at  home  in  their  leisure-hours,  and  he  had 
not  been  wanting  himself  in  supplying  his  quota 
of  solid  mahogany  to  the  general  stock.  Altogether, 
I  was  proud  of  the  superiority  of  my  English  home 
— the  home  of  a  family  who  owed  all  that  they 
enjoyed  to  the  labour  of  their  hands — to  anything 
I  had  seen  among  a  similar  class  in  my  experience 
abroad. 

I  spent  the  first  few  days  of  my  return  at  home, 
in  the  cottage  and  in  the  garden,  talking  to  Patty 
(my  youngest  sister),  who  of  course  was  not  to  be 
fiatisfied  with  anything  short  of  my  entire  history, 
find  consulting  with  my  mother  as  to  future  pro- 
ceedings. My  father  and  brothers  were  generally 
off  to  work  before  I  rose,  and  I  did  not  see  them 
till  evening.    I  learned  from  my  mother  that  it 


WAS  the  general  wish  that  I  should  not,  if  it  coold 
be  otherwise  managed,  return  again  to -London; 
and  therefore,  with  Patty  hanging  on  my  arm,  I 
set  out  before  I  had  been  at  home  a  week  to  see 
what  chance  there  might  be  of  obtaining  employ- 
ment among  the  printers  of  Bristol.  We  foand, 
on  calling  at  the  old  office,  that  Mr.  Cousbs  had 
given  up  business,  disposed  of  the  stock-in-trade 
and  the  printing-materials  to  another,  and  with- 
drawn to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  retirement  in  a  s&ug 
retreat  which  he  had  purchased  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kingsweston.  I  called  consecutively  at  all  the 
offices  in  the  town,  and  though  at  one  or  two  places 
I  was  promised  an  occasional  job  if  I  would  leave 
my  address,  it  was  plain  that  there  was  no  likeli- 
hood of  obtaining  permanent  employment  any- 
where, the  trade  being  unusually  dull,  ^ith  no 
prospect  of  immediate  revival.  I  reported  progress 
at  home,  but  still  my  father  would  not  hear  of  my 
going  again  to  London — at  least,  until  it  should  be 
evident  that  no  other  chance  remained. 

One  morning,  as  we  were  sitting  atbreakfaat,aboi)t 
nine  o'clock,  in  the  trellised  arbour  in  the  gardeo, 
the  postman,  who  had  been  knocking  at  the  door 
without  making  us  hear,  peeped  over  the  wall  and 
fiung  a  paid  letter  on  the  path.  Patty  picked  it 
up — it  was  directed  to  my  father,  and  my  mother 
opened  it  Seeing  a  thin,  close-written  sheet  in 
my  own  handwriting  fall  out,  I  was  curious  to  know 
how  it  came  there.     My  mother  put  a  half-sheet 

into  my  hand  from  Dr.  D e,  of  Prospect  Villa, 

nearF d.    "There,"   said  she,  " is  something 

which  I  hope  will  prevent  your  going  to  London 
—read  it."  The  note  was  an  acknowledgment 
from  the  Doctor  of  the  pleasure  he  had  <^6^™ 
from  the  perusal  of  the  inclosure^  which  he  returned 
to  my  father,  with  an  intimation  that  if,  «s  he  im- 
agined probable,  tlie  revolution  in  Paris  should 
drive  me  home  again,  I  would  make  a  point  «t 
seeing  him  before  entering  upon  a  new  engag«" 
ment.  The  inclosure  was  one  of  my  lonj?  joxn- 
tive  letters  written  about  six  monthB  before,  «nd 
giving  a  rather  queer  account  of  my  professorship 
and  other  goings-on ;  but  how  it  came  into  tne 
possession  of  the  Doctor,  or  who  he  was,  my 
mother  had  never  been  informed.  The  mystery 
was  cleared  up  in  the  evening,  and  my  ^^^  ^ 
not  a  little  pleased  that  he  had  been  the  means  oi 
opening  a  connexion  which  he  had  great  hop» 
would  be  of  service  to  me.  He  had  been  ^nt  Y 
his  employer  to  manage  the  fitting-up  of  »  "^^?Z 

in  the  villa  near  F d,  to  which  the  ^^f^^ 

lately  removed,  while  there  had  ^^^^k^^i 
dinner-hour  in  reading  my  dutiful  ^P*''^^^- 
left  it  ynih  the  Doctor,  at  his  request,  ^^J^l 
conversation  relative  to  me  and  my  probable  rot 
fortunes.  ^i^ 

This  was  on  a  Friday  night ;  and  I  WTPte  oU  w 
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the  Doctor  the  next  morning  to  inform  him  that  I 
shonld  have  the  pleasure  of  })aying  my  respects  to 
him  as  early  on  the  following  Monday  as  the  six- 
teen or  seventeen  miles  which  lay  between  us,  and 
which  I  shonld  have  to  walk,  wonld  allow.  In  the 
meantime  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  hunt  np  the 
Fish,  who  I  had  every  reason  to  think  must  be  in 
Bristol  or  the  neighbourhood.  I  called  at  all  the 
printing-offices  and  made  inquiries  to  no  purpose, 
and  looked  in  at  his  old  resorts,  where,  though  I 
recognised  some  of  his  ancient  pot-companions,  I 
could  find  no  trace  of  him.  I  visited  the  quays 
and  wharves,  and  went  on  board  the  vessels  in  the 
basin ;  and  after  continuing  the  seardi  the  whole 
day  was  forced  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  not  in  Bristol,  and  had  never  returned  thither 
on  quitting  Paris. 

Monday  morning  saw  me,  after  an  early  break- 
fast, plodding  onwards  on  the  turnpike  road  to 
Bath,  before  reaching  which  I  ascended  a  steep 
winding  lane  to  the  right,  which  brought  me  to 
Old  Down ;  crossing  that,  through  sundry  villages 
and  hamlets  of  rough  free-stone,  I  got  down  into 
the  valley  of  the  Avon  above  the  reach  of  naviga- 
tion, and  before  the  clock  had  struck  eleven  was 
knocking  at  the  Doctor*s  door.  Three  minutes 
after,  tete-a-tete  with  the  good  man  in  his  well- 
fumished  library,  I  was  paying  my  devoirs  to  a 
substantial  luncheon,  for  which  my  walk  through 
dusty  roads  and  stubble-fields  liad  given  me  a 
rustic  appetite.  The  Doctor  plied  me  with  a 
thousand  questions  on  all  subjects  but  the  one  I 
was  most  interested  in — that  of  employment 
When  I  had  rested  an  hour  he  led  me  out  for  a 
qniet  ramble  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  house, 
and  talked,  and  talked,  and  talked — ^and  introduced 
me  to  a  complete  panorama  of  picturesque  natural 
beauties  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  Then  we 
returned  and  had  a  spell  at  the  books  in  his  library, 
among  which  were  certain  copies  of  rare  and  ob- 
solete works  of  great  price,  and  which  I  valued, 
much  to  his  amusement,  at  fewer  pence  than  they 
had  cost  pounds.  The  clock  struck  four,  and  still 
nothing  had  been  said  about  the  object  of  my  visit 
Wishing  to  get  home  again  by  daylight,  I  took 
my  hat  and  bade  him  good  day.  "  No,  no,"  said 
he,  **  you  are  going  to  dine  with  me.  Your  father 
will  not  expect  you  home  to-night — I  have  written 
to  say  you  will  stay  a  day  or  two.  Besides,  I  have 
business  to  propose  which  we  will  talk  about  after 
dinner."  Soon  after,  the  dinner-bell  rang ;  and  we 
entered  the  dining-room,  where,  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  sat  the  Doctor's  wife,  and  at  the  foot  a  young 
lass  of  about  twenty,  whose  cheerful  &ce  an^  ac- 
tive vivacious  manners  were  in  fine  contrast  to  the 
frigid  formality  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
made  me  feel  at  home  at  once.  After  a  plain  cold 
dinner,  the  relics  of  yesterday's  hot  one,  the  lady 
and  the  lassie  witlidrew ;  and  then  the  Doctor,  pour- 
ing me  out  a  glass  of  wine,  began  to  open  the 
business  which  he  had  long  had  upon  his  mind,  he 
aaid,  and  which  I  should  execute  for  him  if  I 
chose.  *'I  have  often  been  upon  the  brink  of 
publishing,"  said  he,  ''  but  there  are  so  many  dis- 
agreeable things  connected  with  an  appearance  in 
print  that  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  muster 


couvage  enough  to  do  it — at  least,  in  the  tiaoal 

way.   You  know,  perhaps,  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 

printed  his  own  compositions  with  his  own  hands. 
I  am  not  qualified  to  do  that ;  I  know  nothing  of 
the  art,  and  have  not  the  inclination  at  my  time  of 
life  to  learn,  or  the  industry  to  prosecute  it  even 
if  I  knew  how.  Now,  as  I  am  led  to  understand 
that  yon  are  thoroughly  aoqnaiuted  with  the  neces- 
sary processes,  I  am  ready,  if  it  meet  your  views, 
to  confide  my  manuscripts  to  you,  to  be  printed  at 
your  leisure  under  my  own  eye."  This  proposi- 
tion rather  startled  me,  and  I  possibly  betrayed 
some  surprise  at  it  Upon  thinking  it  over,  how- 
ever, I  confessed  that,  beyond  the  first  outlay  for 
types  and  a  press,  I  could  see  no  practical  objec- 
tion. He  requested  me  to  make  a  calculation  of 
what  would  be  necessary  to  provide  materials.  I 
suggested  that  as  a  small  volume  would  not  require 
a  full-sized  press,  he  should  print  his  divinity  in 
post-octavo,  to  which  he  consented ;  and  upon  my 
informing  him  that  fifty  pounds  would  cover  the 
whole  outfit,  declared  himself  more  than  satisfied 
on  that  score.  Then  came  the  question  of  remu- 
neration to  me,  which  was  settled  at  ten  pounds  a 
quarter,  with  board  and  lodging  at  his  expense.  It 
was  agreed  that  my  engagement  should  commence 
next  day,  that  a  room  should  be  cleared  for  the 
reception  of  the  press  and  types,  that  I  sliould  go 
to  London  to  procure  them  in  the  ensuing  week, 
and  that  in  the  interim  I  should  employ  my  time 
in  making  a  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  library. 
The  preliminaries  thus  arranged,  I  began  to  feel 
comfortable  and  to  look  around  me  in  my  new 
home. 

The  villa  was  delightfully  situated  on  the  crest 
of  a  hill,  overlooking  the  village  at  a  distance  of 
half  a  mile.  The  river  poured  its  dark,  g^een 
flood,  rushingly,  in  ceaseless  murmurings,  and 
foamed  and  swirled  beneath  the  planks  of  a  rustic 
bridge.  The  high  land  on  the  opposite  bank, 
covered  with  noble  trees  in  full  foliage,  and 
dotted  here  and  there  with  white-washed  cot- 
tages, peeping  modestly  forth  from  their  green 
coverts,  shut  in  the  landscape  on  that  side,  and 
formed  a  picture  of  peaceful  and  romantic  seclu- 
sion which  a  hermit  might  have  coveted ;  while, 
on  the  other  side,  from  Uie  summit  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  house  was  built,  the  view  was  only 
boimded  by  the  ridge  of  Salisbury  Plain,  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  distant  The  Doctor  led  me  round 
to  the  various  points  of  view,  which  afforded  the 
most  delightful  prospects,  and  then  showed  me  his 
garden  and  orchard,  where  both  fruit  and  flowers 
enjoyed  a  full  share  of  his  attention.  He  then  took 
me  to  a  kind  of  lumber-room,  which  overlooked 
the  garden,  where,  from  the  presence  of  at  least  a 
dozen  fishing-rods  and  reels,  creels,  bait-boxes, 
(fee,  I  became  aware  that  angling  was  one,  if  not 
tlie  favourite  one,  of  the  Doctor*s  hobbies.  This 
room  was  destined  for  the  printing-office;  and  as 
it  had  a  good  light,  and  looked  out  upon  the  roses, 
geraniums,  and  carnations,  then  in  full  flower,  I 
was  mightily  pleased  with  the  locality.  Whil« 
we  were  talking  over  the  new  arrangements  to  be 
made,  the  old  gardener  made  his  Appearance,  and 
asked  the  Doctor  if  he  did  not  mean  to  fish  to- 
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nighty  addiDg  that  **  they  would  be  sure  to  bite  just 
now."  The  old  gentleman  looked  at  ine ;  and  as 
I  immediately  expressed  a  fondness  for  the  sport, 
he  pointed  to  the  tackle  standing  all  ready  to  drop 
into  the  water,  bade  me  shoulder  a  couple  of  rods, 
and,  taking  as  many  himself,  followed  the  old  gar- 
dener down  the  hill.  Crossing  the  road  that  led 
to  the  village  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  the  gardener 
unlocked  the  door  of  a  kitchen -garden  which 
abutted  upon  the  river,  upon  the  banks  of  which 
were  a  couple  of  long  benches  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  anglers.  We  took  our  seats,  and  baiting 
our  hooks  with  boiled  malt-corns,  the  sharp  ends 
of  which  were  first  snipped  oflF  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  cast  in  our  linos  to  the  depth  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  The  old  gardener  was  right  in  his 
prognostication ;  the  fish  seemed  savagely  hungry, 
and  bit  as  fast  as  the  line  was  let  down.  Roach, 
diub,  and  dace  came  up  walloping  to  the  surface, 
one  after  the  other,  until  the  Doctor  was  well-nigh 
tired  of  the  labour,  notwithstanding  that  the  gar- 
dener dipped  them  out  with  a  l<inding-net,  and 
renewed  his  master's  bait.  I  killed  my  own  share, 
too ;  though,  from  want  of  experience  in  that  novel 
kind  of  fishing,  I  lost  the  heaviest  of  my  customers 
through  their  breaking  away  from  the  hook.  I 
asked  the  Doctor  how  they  came  there  in  such 
quantities,  and  whether  the  other  parts  of  the  river 
were  equally  well -stocked. 

'*  Oh,  dear  no !"  said  he ;  "  we  feed  them  all  the 
year  round,  and  they  feed  us  in  return,  when  we 
want  them." 

The  fish,  in  fact,  were  drawn  to  the  spot,  where 
they  flourished  and  grew  fat  upon  a  continual 
supply  of  brewer's  grains,  liberally  sunk,  at  the 
Doctor's  expense,  two  or  three  times  a  week.  In 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours  we  had  caught  as 
many  as  we  could  have  eaten  in  a  fortnight ;  and 
it  being  now  \ia&i  sunset,  we  left  the  tackle  and 
fish  to  the  care  of  the  gardener,  and  returned  to 
the  house.  Here  we  found  the  tea-urn  singing  on 
the  table,  and,  upon  our  report  of  the  execution  we 
had  done  upon  the  finny  race,  the  youn;:;  lassie 
claimed  the  disposal  of  our  whole  catch,  unless  we 
should  choose  to  reserve  any  for  the  morrow's 
table,  an  idea  wliich  the  elder  lady  did  not  seem 
greatly  to  relish.  A  brace  only  of  the  largest 
chubs  were  selected  for  home-consumption,  and 
the  rest,  part  by  Ellen  Mary  (so  was  the  lassie 
called)  and  part  by  the  old  gardener,  were  carried 
to  sundry  labouring  families  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who,  having  plenty  of  mouths  to  provide  for,  knew 
very  will  what  to  do  with  them  without  Harvey's 
sauce. 

The  next  day  I  commenced  operations  in  the 
library,  arranging  near  5000  volumes,  with  the 
help  of  the  gardener,  according  to  a  plan  which 
the  Doctor  had  laid  dow^n,  and  then  proceeding  to 
catalogue  them.  This  ceremony  took  me  much 
longer  than  I  had  anticipated,  especially  as  the 
Doctor  would  not  hear  of  my  working  after  dinner, 
though  he  had  no  objection  to  my  beginning  as 
early  as  I  chose  in  the  morning.  The  catalogue 
was  near  a  fortnight  in  hand,  and  when  it  was 
completed  in  fair  foolscap,  I  set  out  homewards ; 
and,  spending  a  Sunday  with  my  parents,  mounted 


the  London  coach,  and,  armed  with  a  check  upon 
a  City  banker,  proceeded  to  the  purchase  of  my 
materials.  I  stayed  but  two  days  in  London.  I 
bought  a  small  iron-press,  large  enough  for  eight 
pages  on  a  post  sheets  for  twenty  pounds,  as  go^^d 
as  new,  and  type  more  than  enough  for  the  purpft?e, 
both  for  text  and  notes,  for  twenty  more.  I  pur- 
chased new  glazed -boards  for  pressing,  rollers.  iDk, 
chases,  and  other  indispensables ;  and,  without  ex- 
pending the  whole  sum  committed  to  my  trnst, 
provided  everything  save  paper,  which  we  conlJ 
procure  equally  well  in  the  neighbourhood.  Before 

returning  to  F d,  I  called  upon  my  sister  in 

Sloane-street,  who  was  overjoyed  to  see  me,  and 
who,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  informed  mc  tkt 
she  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  positioD, 
having  made  up  her  mind  beforehand  not  to 
think  it  a  paradise;  that  she  was  kindly  treated  by 
her  employer,  and  in  great  favour  with  her  pupils. 
She  had  a  neat  little  room  for  her  exclusive  u-e, 
and  prompt  attendance  when  she  recjuired  it,  m  a 
proof  of  which  she  rang  the  bell,  and  told  the  foot- 
man who  appeared  at  the  summons  to  brin^ 
refreshment  for  me.  A  decanter  of  sherry  and 
a  cold  fowl,  with  the  etceteras,  were  instantly 
brought  in  upon  a  tray,  with  an  intimation  from 
the  lady  of  the  house  that  I  could  be  accomraoilaled 
for  the  night  if  it  suited  my  convenience.  What 
a  pity  that  these  good-looking  facts  deprive  mc  of 
the  opportunity  of  venting  a  little  readable  sarcasm 
against  the  governess-paying  gentry,  who  gave  my 
sister  Polly,  in  return  for  her  good  temper  and 
accomplishments,  but  twenty  pounds  a-yearl 

Before  a  week  had  elapsed  after  the  purchase, 
the  types  and  press  were  safe  landed  at  the  villa, 
without  the  privity  of  any  of  the  neighbouring^ 
inhabitants,  as  the  publication  was  intended  to  be 
strictly  private.  The  gardener  and  I  managed  to 
put  tlie  press  together  with  some  difficulty ;  and 
to  prevent  the  disclosure  of  our  proceedings,  I 
became  carpenter  for  the  nonce,  and  made  a  pair 
of  frames,  a  bank  for  the  prci^s,  an  ink-table,  and 
various  other  matters  of  general  utility.  I  had  bnt 
two  fonts  of  tyjxj,  a  small  pica  for  the  text  and  a 
brevier  for  the  notes.  Paper  was  sent  in  from  a  mill 
a  few  miles  off;  but  we  consumed  no  great  quantity, 
as  three  quires,  or  about  seventy  copies,  was  to  be 
the  whole  impression.  I  had  purchased  glazod- 
boards  for  pressing  the  sheets ;  and,  in  lieu  of « 
standing-press,  we  contrived  to  swing  a  large  stone 
in  a  shed  by  means  of  a  pulley,  which,  giving  a 
pressure  of  near  half  a  ton,  answered  well  enonp 
for  a  small  number.  When  all  things  were  ready 
to  bggin,  the  Doctor  produced  his  manuscript?. 
These  were  mostly  in  the  shape  of  sermons, 
enveloped  in  black  shining  covers.  They  had  been 
written,  and  no  doubt  preached,  as  sermons;  bi« 
they  had  been  digested  into  somewhat  lengtl'V 
essays,  or  diwjuisitions,  by  means  of  liberal  erasures 
and  interlineations,  and  comprised  altogether,  tJie 
good  man  informed  me,  a  complete  exposition  o 
the  fundamenUl  doctrines  of  Christianity,  *«"  * 
vindication  of  the  creed  and  practice  of  the  Churcn 
of  England.  The  thought  of  at  length  seeing  his 
lucubrations  in  print  was,  I  could  see,  a  so""*^^^ 
no  small  pleasure  and  excitement  to  the  Uocto . 
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He  stood  by  my  side,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart, 
quivering  with  delight  as  I  lifted  the  first  types 
into  my  "  stick,"  and  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes 
when,  in  less  than  an  hour,  during  which  he  had 
greedily  watched  every  motion,  the  introductory 
paragraph,  about  a  page  in  length,  stood  on  the 
**  j^alley,"  and  I  read  it  over  to  him  from  the  metal. 
He  was  amazed  at  the  celerity  of  the  operation, 
which  he  had  imagined  to  be  infinitely  tedious ; 
and  brought  the  ladies  down-stairs  to  witness  my 
manipulations.  Next  day  I  presented  him  with  a 
proof  of  the  first  eight  pages  as  we  sat  do^iia  to 
dinner,  the  sight  of  which  actually  spoiled  his 
appetite,  and  diverted  his  attention  from  every- 
thing else.  He  forbore  his  fishing  that  evening, 
and  remained  for  hours  engrossed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  his  first  proof-sheet.  Pleased  as  he  was, 
however,  with  the  new  complexion  of  his  literary 
labours,  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  issue  the  final  im- 
primatur, but  weighed  well  every  phrase  and 
sentence,  and  corrected,  and  polished,  and  altered 
again  and  again,  so  that  I  had  the  second  eight 
pages  composed,  and  nearly  all  the  type  exhausted, 
before  the  first  was  ordered  to  be  printed.  When 
I  represented  to  him  that  if  he  did  not  use 
more  despatch  with  the  proofs  I  should  not  be 
able  to  earn  my  wages,  he  urged  me  on  no 
account  to  let  that  trouble  me,  said  he  hoped 
I  could  find  amusement  to  fill  up  my  leisure, 
and  that  he  thought  sixteen  pages  a-week  would 
be  quite  as  much  as  we  ought  to  get  through, 
and  that  less  than  that  would  content  him.  Of 
course,  I  made  no  further  objection ;  but,  taking 
care  to  have  every  type  worked  up  as  fast  as  it  was 
freed  from  the  press,  found  myself  in  possession 
of  abundance  of  spare  time. 

The  weeks  and  months  rolled  pleasantly  away. 
I  counted  myself  the  luckiest  of  all  journeyman 
printers,  and  began  to  renew  the  relish  for  country 
customs  and  a  country  life  which  had  been  the 
instinct  of  my  chihlhood.  I  explored  the  romantic 
scenery  of  the  district,  borrowed  the  Doctor's 
whipping-tackle,  and  drew  the  speckled  trouts 
from  the  brawling  brooks  that  fed  the  river  within 
a  mile  of  the  dwelling.  These  were  an  accept- 
able addition  to  the  dinner-table,  and  procured  me 
favour  with  madam,  who  maiie  me  a  present  of  a 
box  of  water-colours,  which  set  my  brains  at  work 
in  a  new  direction.  I  knew  the  theory  of  per- 
spective perfectly  well,  but  found  it  of  little  use 
in  the  attempts  I  began  to  make  to  imitate  the 
woody  landscapes  around  me ;  but  I  daubed  and 
splashed  away  witli  the  vigour  of  a  new-born  en- 
^nsiasm,  having  no  other  copy  than  the  grey  stone 
cottages,  the  sandy  banks,  the  rocky  ravines  through 
which  the  brooks  rushed  headlong,  and  the  waving 
woods  now  brown  with  the  hues  of  October. 
Strange  pictures  I  made,  but  I  thought  them  very 
fine,  and  stuck  them  round  the  walls  of  the  little 
ofiice  that  I  might  see  them  while  at  work.  It 
pleased  me  not  a  little  to  find  that  the  views  were 
all  recognised,  vile  as  they  certainly  were ;  and  I 
resolved  that  better  should  be  fortlicoming  before 
long.  Suddenly  the  weather  changed  almost  at 
once  to  winter.  The  wind  veered  from  the  south 
to  the  north-east  early  in  November,  and  a  degree 


of  cold  set  in  that  centred  all  our  sympathies  round 
the  fire -side.  The  library,  into  which  opened  the 
Doctor*s  study,  was,  from .  its  sheltered  aspect,  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  family,  and  thither  the  work- 
table  was  removed.  Now  came  the  lung  evenings 
of  winter,  when,  assembled  round  the  blazing 
hearth,  we  w^hiled  away  the  hours  witli  such  amuse- 
ments as  were  suggested  by  our  various  whims 
and  likings.  The  Doctor,  who  possessed  in  per- 
fection the  old-fashioned  canonical  accomplishment 
of  backgammon,  which  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  be 
it  remembered,  considered  a  sine  qud  non  among 
clerical  qualifications,  taught  me  the  game.  In 
return,  I  gave  him  lessons  on  the  fiddle,  which, 
considering  that  he  was  sixty  years  of  age  before 
ho  knew  the  gamut,  I  have  always  looked  upon  as 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  juvenility  of  his  mind. 
Sometimes  I  played  chess  with  madam — some- 
times read  aloud  from  some  work  of  history  or 
theology  selected  by  the  Doctor.  At  others  I  prac- 
tised drawing  in  sepia,  or  ground  the  choruses  of 
Handel  on  an  old-fashioned  piano ;  and  before  the 
arrival  of  Christmas,  had  commenced,  at  my  em- 
ployer's request,  giving  Ellen  a  methodical  course 
of  instruction  in  the  French  language. 

What  other  things  I  might  have  attempted  had 
not  this  last-named  employment  set  my  head  a 
wool-gathering  I  cannot  at  the  present  moment 
say.  The  reader  may  by  this  time  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  which  is  the  true  one,  that  I  am  not 
of  a  very  inflammable  temperament,  and  never 
was.  On  the  other  hand,  I  never  was  or  could  be 
insensible  to  female  charms,  or  dead  to  the  influ- 
ence of  laughing  bright  eyes  and  truly  feminine 
manners — being  moulded  not  exactly  from  stone, 
or  iron,  or  brass,  though  the  last-named  commodity 
may  not  be  altogether  wanting.  So  it  came  to 
pass  that  when  Ellen,  with  her  eyes  glued  to  the 
pages  of  Chambaud,  began  conjugating  the  verb 
aimer  under  my  superintendence,  I  began  some- 
how to  attach  a  significancy  to  that  universal  verb 
which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  grammar,  and 
to  wish  by  degrees  that  she  could  be  brought  to 
favour  me  with  the  first  person  of  the  present  tense, 
indicative  mood,  with  myself  as  the  objective  case. 
Now  I  am  come  to  a  very  ticklish  crisis  in  my 
history,  and  must  mind  my  Fa  and  Q's  lest  I  be 
called  to  account.  Were  this  a  fiction  I  might 
readily  scribble  ofiF  the  course  of  love  and  courtship 
according  to  the  long-established  formula  provided 
for  such  climaxes  of  romance ;  but  the  very  tole- 
rable fact  is,  that  Ellen  has  now  been  my  wife  for 
some  fifteen  years,  and  having  grown,  through 
certain  ugly  turns  with  which  that  jade  Fortune 
has  thought  fit  to  visit  us,  much  more  matter-of- 
fact  than  she  was  in  her  younger  days,  won't  stand 
any  romantic  nonsense  on  the  subject.  I  began 
to  wish,  as  I  said  before ;  but  before  I  allowed  this 
feeling  to  gain  the  mastery  of  my  mind  I  resolved  to 
know  more  of  Ellen  than  I  yet  knew,  for  her  sake 
as  well  as  my  own.  With  this  view,  being  always 
for  plain  dealing,  I  asked  the  Doctor  on  his  next 
appearing  in  the  little  office,  where  he  passed  an 
hour  or  two  every  morning,  to  oblige  me  with  the 
particulars  of  her  history.  "Everybody  has  a 
history,"  said  I,  "  and  if  you  will  tell  me  hers  I 
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ihstt  feel  obliged;  I  Imvea  reafloa  for  asking  for 
it"  **  You  shall  have  it,"  said  he»  '^  in  a  few  words ; 
and  perhaps  I  can  gneas  yonr  reason  for  desiring 
to  know  it.  She  is  the  only  child  of  a  curate  who 
once  officiated  for  me.  Her  mother  died  at  her 
birthi— her  father  five  vears  afterwards  He  was 
a  poor  Bchdiar,  without  friends ;  he  confided  the 
child  to  my  care  on  his  deoth-bed*  I  promised  to 
bring  her  up  in  a  domestic  way,  and  I  have  done 
BO.  That  is  alL'*  "  Not  a  word  in  her  praise," 
thought  L  "  You  have  guessed  my  reason  true 
enoc^,  and  intend  that  things  sludl  take  their 
oonrse." 

I  proceeded  in  my  lessons,  and  my  pupil  made 
very  tolerable  progress.  Under  pretence  of  im- 
parting colloquial  instruction,  I  accompanied  her 
frequently  in  her  walks  to  the  village  church  on 
Sundays,  and  in  her  visits  to  the  cottages  of  the 
Doctor's  poor  pensioners,  to  whom  she  was  the 
bearer  of  a  weekly  dole.  We  come,  in  course  of 
time,  to  a  perfect  understanding  on  the  subject  of 
our  reciprocal  feelings,  and  were  both  of  us  the 
liappier  and  the  better,  1  have  no  doubt,  for  the 
contract  existing  between  us,  though  years  passed 
away  before  its  fulfilment. 

By  the  middle  of  March,  1831, 1  had  completed 
the  first  volume,  amounting  to  above  four  hundred 
pages,  of  the  iJoctor's  book.  So  far  as  I  was  ca- 
pable of  judging,  it  was  an  admirable  work,  pi*o- 
found  in  thought,  simple  in  style,  and  full  of  matter, 
though  somewhat  disfigured  by  virulent  remarks 
upon  Methodism  and  Dissent  in  all  forms.  Metho« 
dism,  in  fact,  was  the  one  plague  of  the  good  man's 
life,  the  continual  thorn  disturbing  his  easy  exist* 
ence.  He  had  long  left  off  preaching  himself 
having  resigned  his  living  in  Hampshire  in  favour 
of  his  eldest  son,  but  was  more  anxious  than  ever 
that  the  pulpits  of  the  land  should  be  occupied  by 
staunch  Churchmen,  and  groaned  for  the  erection 
of  churches,  still  more  churches,  till  the  conventi- 
cles should  be  blotted  from  the  face  of  nature. 
His  charities,  like  all  the  rest  of  his  actions,  leaned 
to  the  side  of  orthodoxy :  I  am  sui'e  he  would  not 
liave  refused  his  assistance  to  a  starving  Methodist 
family,  but  as  sure  as  he  gave  it  he  would  have 
aocompanied  it  with  a  biting  homily  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  their  defection  from  the  national  Church. 
There  was  a  mill -owner  in  the  village,  a  follower 
of  John  Wesley,  who  early  in  the  spring  set  apart 
a  lower  room  in  his  mill  for  the  use  of  the  local 
preachers  of  that  persuasion,  who  came  twice  a 

week  to  enlighten  the  benighted  villagers  of  F d. 

The  Doctor  was  offended  and  mortified  beyond 
measure  at  the  step ;  and  desirous  of  knowing  the 
extent  of  the  mischief  to  be  anticipated,  sent  me 
one  evening  to  reconnoitre  and  report  what  was 
going  on.  I  found  an  ungainly  fellow  of  about 
fifty  standing  behind  a  small  table,  with  a  greasy 
pocket  Bible  iu  his  hand,  and  holding  forth  with 
a  violence  of  gesticulation  that  covered  him  with 
perspiration,  in  the  following  strain :  ''  £t  be  a-all 
vurry  wuU,  tellee^  'slon??  az  'e  beant  voun  out 
But  how's  look  then,  'swhat  hi  want  to  knaw, 
whan  yer  zins  do  vin<^  out?  Tellee  how  tha 
'sloolt ;  jess  vur  a-all  th'  wordle  like  thee  veather 
Hadd*m  when  a'd  yett  th'*  vorbidd'n  vroot,  an* 


went  and  hid  faisaelfi*  th^  booab.  Than  Godda- 
mighty  ooma  down  an'  zed  to  mn, '  Hadd'm,  wfaor 
biat?  Why  Vn  come  out?  Haa't  tha  yett  th'  vroot 
I  towld  tha  tha  shonlds'n  yeU?'— 'Twom't  bi,' 
eed  Hadd'm,  *  'twor  th'  ooraaa  gied  it  to  hL'— 
'  Tellee  whai  'tia»  than/  zed  Qoddamighty  to  hd. 
'  Hi  doant  kear  which  oaay  'twor/  "*  &c  d;c  &c, 
of  the  same  sort.  I  could  not  preaerve  a  grave 
face,  and  was  compelled,,  for  decency's  sake,  to  leave 
tha  aasembly.  When  I  made  my  report  to  the 
Doctor  he  was  far  from  partidpating  in  my  ri»bie 
emotions,  and  expressed  his  deep  regret  that  the 
fold  of  th*  Chnrdi  should  be  invaded  by  the  igno* 
rant  dispensers  of  such  wretched  husks  of  doctrine. 
I  excused  my  laughter  on  the  ground  that  I  oould 
not  help  it,  hoped  that  the  husks  that  offended 
him  might  yet  contain  some  grains  of  truth,  and 
sugpgested  that  perhaps  the  best  way  for  the  Church 
to  prceerve  their  flocks  from  the  invasion  of  igno- 
rance would  be  to  educate  them  up  to  its  own 
standard. 

Though  a  High  Churchman,  the  Doctor  was 
decidedly  a  Liberal  in  polities,  ajid  desiroiu  for  a 
re-modelling  of  the  representation  and  an  enlarge- 
ment  of  the  constituency — it  being  a  part  of  his 
theory  that  political  disability  was  the  most  frait- 
ful  parent  of  religions  heresy.     When,  during  the 
winter,  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  in  a  state  of 
alarm  on  the  rumoured  approach  of  the  mysterious 
fire-fiend  Captain  Swing,  whose  blazing  sacrifice 
we  sometimes  witnessed  from  the  back-windovs 
of  the  house,  he  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  expren 
an  opinion  tliat  such  demonstrations,  being  the 
stem  utterances  of  an  oppressed  class  who  had  no 
otlier  means  of  giving  them  a  voice,  were  to  be 
regarded  as  having  a  use  and  a  signification  which 
the  Legislature  would  do  well  to  ponder.    And  he 
looked  on  with  a  composure  quite  philosophical  as 
the  lurid  fires  gleamed  far  away  in  the  distance 
like  harmless  meteors  fitfully  reflected  upon  the 
snowy  plain ;   but  when  the  invisible  captain,  as 
there  was  shrewd  reason  to  suspect,  brought,  in  the 
latter  end  of  March,  the  incendiary  torch  into  the 
neighbouring  village,  and,  in   biuming  a  wheat- 
stack,  set  fire  fdso  to  the  Methodist's  mill,  his  phi- 
losophy gave  place  to  the  natural  feelings  of  his 
heart  in  a  manner  wonderfully  characteristic.    o» 
awoke  me  with  a  sturdy  shake  about  an  hour  after 
midnight,  and  bidding  me  dress  and  meet  him  on 
the  lawn,   hurried  to  the  gardener's  cottage  to 
arouse  the  old  man.  We  were  not  long  in  arnving 
at  the  scene  of  destruction,  which,  notwithstanding 
all  our  endeavours,  we  could  do  nothing  to  Tetm 
much  lees  to  prevent    Though  there  was  a  "^^' 
nmuing  beneath  the  flames,  there  were  no  means 
of  bringing  a  drop  of  water  to  bear  upon  them. 
The  Doctor's  garden-engine,  which  wonld  ba^ 
sent  a  small  stream  to  the  first  floor,  wss  renderea 
useless  in  the  awkward  hands  of  the  roetics  w 
undertook  to  manage  it ;  and  we  were  conjpel^^ 
to  remain  idle  and  unwilling  spectators  of  the 
struction  of  the  entire  property.    ^^^   /'^^ 
cottages  attached  to  the  mill  were  either  hm^^ 
along  with  it  or  smashed  to  pieces  by  the '«" 
the  roof  and  walls ;  and  for  every.  '"**"*  ••jgd, 
these  a  new  shelter  was  immediately  P^^* 
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eiAer  in  the  Doetoi's  own  house  or  in  the  honses 
of  hia  tenants  at  his  expense.  For  weeks  after, 
Mb  sole  occupation  was  the  comfbrtahle  re-instal- 
ment of  the  poor  labourers  who  had  suffered  by 
the  fire,  every  one  of  them  members  of  the  little 
Metho<^t  Bethel,  who  pionsly  believed  their  bene- 
iactor  to  be  "  a  vessel  of  wrath  fitted  for  destrnc- 
tion,**  and  who,  after  they  were  again  decently 
clad,  housed,  and  employed  through  his  charitable 
exertione,  showed  their  gratitude  in  the  only  way 
they  eould,  by  praying  at  a  special  meeting  that 
**the  light  of  grace  might  shine  into^his  benighted 
heart" 

The  general  election,  which  came  off  at  the  end 
of  April,  brought  the  turmoil  of  politics  into  our 
qoiet  district  The  Doctor,  of  course,  gave  hia  vote 
to  the  Liberal  candidate,  and  looked  forward  to  the 
speedy  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  as  the  grand 
panacea  for  all  public  grievances.  Peacefully  em- 
ployed in  my  little  office,  or  rambling  over  the 
fields  or  among  the  brooks  with  my  fishing-rod  or 
sketch-book,  I  passed  through  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1831  a  total  stranger  to  the  general 
excitement  of  the  season,  only  too  happy  in  the 
ex^yment  of  my  present  good  fortune,  and  un- 
willing to  mar  it  by  anticipating  its  close.  I  had 
corresponded  regularly  with  my  friends,  and  paid 
several  visits  to  home.  By  the  time  the  harvest 
was  reaped  and  carried,  I  had  finished  the  second 
volume  of  the  Doctor's  work ;  when  hearing  from 
my  sister  in  London  that  she  was  on  the  point  of 
quitting  her  situation,  not  choosing  to  go  abroad 
with  the  family,  who  were  leaving  England,  I  ap- 
plied for  a  holiday,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
her  in  the  society  of  home.  The  entire  month  of 
October,  which  the  Doctor  intended  to  spend  at  the 
sea-side,  was  placed  at  my  own  disposal,  and  the 
old  gardener,  his  wife,  and  Ellen  and  the  maid 
were  left  in  possession  of  the  villa. 

I  got  to  Bristol,  and  took  up  my  quarters  with 
my  parents  the  day  before  Polly  came  down  in  the 
London  coach.  Once  more  we  were  all  assembled 
together,  and  the  dear  old  cottage  resounded  with 
our  merriment  and  fun.  We  got  up  pic-nic 
excursions,  and  rambled  and  ran  over  the  Downs 
and  among  the  rocks  of  Clifton;  made  sailing- 
parties  down  the  river ;  took  a  three-days*  trip  to 
Chepstow  and  Tintem  Abbey ;  rowed  in  the  Wye, 
and  steamed  in  the  Channel ;  and,  passing  our  days 
like  careless  birds  in  the  sunshine,  were  as  happy, 
perhaps,  as  God  and  nature  intended  that  we  should 
be.  After  we  had  enjoyed  ourselves  thus  for  a 
fortnight,  a  sudden  accession  of  showery  weather 
compelled  us  to  limit  our  excursions  to  shorter 
dietances,  or  to  confine  ourselves  altogether  to  the 
cottage. 

At  this  time  I  became  first  acquainted  with 
the  real  state  of  public  feeling  in  Bristol  on  the 
subject  of  Reform,  for  which  the  main  body  of  the 
population  were  impatiently  clamorous;  while  a 
small  but  determined  Conservative  party  were  as 
violently  opposed  to  it  Both  parties  were  equally 
active  in  the  support  of  their  principles ;  but  the 
activity  of  the  Tories,  asstmaing,  as  it  too  frequently 
does,  the  form,  -acquired  the  character  of  perse- 
cution, while  that  of  the  Beformcrs  wore  the  aspect, 


which  everybody  was  willing  to  concede  to  it,  of 
sturdy  patriotism.  The  rejection  of  the  Bill  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  part  the  bishops  had 
taken  in  that  rejection,  had  kindled  the  hatred  of 
the  lower  orders  against  both  lords  and  bishops, 
the  latter  especially,  to  a  degree  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  control.  Bctt  the  feeling  of  the  lower 
orders  was  also  that  of  an  immense  proportion  of 
the  middle  classes  and  of  no  small  section  also  of 
those  above  them.  Day  by  day  the  feeling  grew 
stronger,  and  the  fear  or  the  hope,  as  it  might  be, 
of  some  popular  outbreak,  appeared  likely  to  be 
verified.  During  my  rambles  about  the  town  in 
the  third  week  of  October  I  became  perfectly- 
intimate  with  the  disposition  of  the  populace,  and 
was  by  no  means  surprised  when  the  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  who  came  down  to  consecrate  a  new 
church,  was  received  with  general  hootings  and 
insult,  and  a  shower  of  stones.  Still  I  thought  that,, 
though  the  public  spirit  might  continue  for  some 
time  to  effervesce  in  such  time-honoured  demon- 
strations as  shrieks,  yells,  and  briclc-bats,  it  would 
subside  at  length,  seeing  that  the  Bill  was  inevit- 
ably fated  to  become  the  law  of  the  land.  My 
father  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  had  no  appre* 
hension  of  fatal  violence  or  bloodshed.  We  were 
both  egregiously  deceived. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  my  return  to  P d, 

I  was  anxious  to  introduce  Ellen,  of  whom,  perhaps, 
I  had  talked  a  great  deal  to  my  parents ;  so,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  28fh,  I  borrowed  a  horse 
from  my  brother-in-law,  hired  a  small  four-wheel 
phaeton,  and  putting  Polly  and  Patty  into  it,  drove 
over  to  the  villa,  where  we  passed  the  night  agree- 
ably enough ;  and  the  next  morning,  after  an  early 
breakfast,  set  out  with  Ellen  at  my  side  to  return 
home.  The  weather  not  being  altogether  as  fair 
as  could  be  wished,  and  the  girls  having  no  shelter 
in  an  open  carriage,  I  drove  on  at  a  pretty  smart 
pace,  and  soon  after  ten  o'clock  was  in  sight  of  the 
churches  and  chimneys  looming  mistily  over  the 
smoky  bed  of  Bristol.  When  we  were  within  a 
mile  of  the  city  we  were  passed  by  a  chariot  and 
four  greys,  driven  at  a  spanking  rate.  It  was  still 
in  sight  when  it  stopped  among  a  dense  crowd  of 
people  about  a  couple  of  furlongs  from  the  town, 
and  a  gentleman  alighted  and  got  into  the  carriage 
of  the  sheriff,  which  was  there  in  waiting.  This 
gentleman,  though  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  moment, 
was  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  recorder  of  the  city,  a 
personage  particularly  obnoxious  to  tlie  Liberal 
party  in  the  place  from  the  violence  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Reform  measures.  He  was  received 
with  such  a  storm  of  yells,  hootings,  and  execrations 
as  I  had  never  till  then  imagined  possible  from 
human  throats,  and  would,  beyond  a  doubt,  have 
been  massacred  and  torn  to  pieces  on  the  spot  but 
for  a  strong  guard  of  horsemen  both  in  front  and 
rear  of  the  carriage,  and  a  posse  of  constables  armed 
with  staves.  Now  and  then  a  volley  of  stones 
afforded  a  more  substantial  expression  of  the  dis- 
like of  the  sovereign  people  to  the  messenger  of 
justice.  As  the  cortege  entered  the  muddy  tho-  ^' 
roughfiires,  the  crowd  increased  to  an  immense 
mob.  Shoals  of  draggle-tailed  women  of  the  very 
lowest  class  swarmed  forth  from  the  slinking  pur- 
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Heu8  of  Temple-street^ and  added  their  melodious 
voices  to  the  general  choros;  while,  from  the 
windows  aloft,  dishevelled  heads  and  dirty  faces 
hooted  a  discordant  greeting  to  the  man  who  was 
not  of  the  people.  I  was  too  glad,  for  the  sake  of 
my  timid  companions,  to  keep  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, and  took  the  advantage  of  the  first  prac* 
ticable  thoroughfare  to  get  out  of  hearing  as  fast 
as  I  could. 

Ellen,  welcomed  as  a  daughter  and  sister  by  mv 
parents  and  family,  was  delighted  with  them  all. 
I  told  my  father,  who  had  come  home  to  dinner  on 
purpose  to  meet  her,  of  the  Recorder* s  reception. 
He  now  expressed  a  fear  that  something  worse 
would  come  of  it,  as  it  was  known  that  soldiers 
had  been  brought  into  the  town  in  a  clandestine 
manner ;  and  suggested  that  I  should  call  at  the 
workshop  on  the  Quay  where  Ned  pursued  his 
labours,  and  see  that  he  got  into  no  mischief  on  his 
way  home.  Accordingly,  I  encountered  Master 
Ned  at  the  turn-out  from  the  workshop,  just  as  he 
was  starting  off  with  a  brace  of  comrades  to 
see  the  fun.  To  this  I  had  no  great  objection 
myself,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  the  front 
of  the  Mansion-house,  where  we  arrived  while 
the  Mayor,  mounted  on  a  chair,  was  reading  or 
endeavouring  to  read  the  Riot  Act,  occasionally 
dodging  his  head  to  avoid  the  flying  commentaries 
of  his  auditors.  The  mob,  who  had  made  a  vain 
attempt  to  upet  the  Recorder  in  the  street  on  his 
passage  to  the  Mansion-house,  and  who  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  had  suffered  a  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  tlie  special  constables,  were  now  rapidly 
increasing  in  numbers,  from  the  accession  of  large 
hordes  of  labourers  and  hangers-on  from  the  docks 
and  storehouses  (a  full  half  of  them  vagabond  Irish) ; 
and,  irritated  beyond  measure  at  their  defeat,  were 
plainly  determined  upon  having  revenge  upon 
somebody.  They  stormed  the  Mansion-house 
with  brickbats,  stones,  and  heads  of  iron*railings 
knocked  off  for  the  purpose.  Glass,  wood,  window- 
frames,  shutters  and  doors  disappeared  in  an  unac- 
countably short  time  before  tlie  crushing  masses 
that  were  hurled  against  them.  The  constables,  in 
their  turn,  numbers  of  whom  were  private  gentle- 
men sworn  in  for  the  occasion,  had  to  fly  for  shelter, 
and  barricaded  themselves  in  the  building  with 
the  beds  and  costly  furniture.  Through  the  hollow, 
gaping  windows  poured  a  continued  stream  of 
ponderous  missiles  till  the  floors  were  literally 
heaped  with  rubbish — and  loud  cries  and  yells  for 
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the  strains  of  the  national  anthem  furiously  chanted 
by  the  mob  in  the  rear  of  the  assaulting  gangs.  A 
party  of  desperate  blackguards,  headed  by  a  lanky 
north  countryman  whose  Northumbrian  burr  be- 
trayed his  origin,  endeavoured  to  gain  possession 
of  the  building;  but  they  emerged  after  a  few 
minutes  from  the  attempt  with  such  an  undeniable 
crop  of  broken  heads  and  red-streaming  visages  as 
effectually  lulled  their  ardour  for  a  time  at  least. 
They  now  began  collecting  straw,  and  clamoured 
for  a  light,  with  the  intention  of  firing  the  edifice, 
when  a  party  of  dragoons,  accompanied  by  a  ma* 
gifttrate,  made  their  appearance.  If  the  authorities 
had  now  made  known  the  important  fact — as  they 


had  a  good  opportunity  of  doing  in  the  compara- 
tive calm  that  ensued  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
soldiery — the  fact,  namely,  that  the  gallant  knight 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  panic-struck  by  a  vision  of 
brick-bats,  had  clambered,  by  the  help  of  a  woman, 
over  the  roofs  of  the  outhouses  in  the  rear,  dashed 
through  a  stable  window,  doffed  his  judicial  attire, 
and  indued  his  knightly  limbs  in  the  leather- 
leggings  and  worsted  hose,  surmounted  by  the  red 
waistcoat  and  greasy  cap,  of  a  groom,  and,  under 
the  self-imposed  appellation  of  Bill  Scroggins,  had 
managed  to  save  his  precious  trembling  carcase, 
and  was  by  this  time  the  Lord  knew  where — snch 
an  announcement  would  at  that  stage  of  the  out- 
break in  all  probability  have  turned  the  thoughts 
of  the  mob  in  the  direction  of  an  achieved  triumph, 
and  wound  up  the  business  in  a  general  roar  of 
laughter.  But  they  missed  this  golden  opportunity ; 
and,  confiding  the  care  of  the  city  to  the  courage 
and  policy  of  a  man  who  possessed  neither,  paid 
dearly  for  their  confidence. 

Knowitig  that  the  Riot  Act  had  been  read,  and 
expecting  that  decisive  measures  would  be  imme- 
diately put  in  force  to  disperse  the  crowd,  I  urged 
Ned  to  make  for  homo,  whither  we  were  wending 
our  way  as  fast  as  the  multitude  would  let  ns, 
when  on  crossing  the  bridge  I  was  touched  on  the 
shoulder  by  my  brother  Tom.  "I  have  been 
looking  for  you,"  said  he,  "  and  am  glad  we  have 
met  Ned  must  be  off  home  at  once,  and  warn 
the  lasses  and  mother  not  to  expect  us  till  they  see 
us.  They  need  not  sit  up ;  I  have  the  key."  We 
saw  Ned  clear  of  the  crowd,  and  then  returned 
to  the  Council-house,  where  Tom,  who  had  been 
sworn  in  as  a  special  constable,  procured  a  couple 
of  staves,  tendering  me  one,  and  proposing  that  I 
should  take  the  oath.  This  I  declined  on  the 
ground  of  being  a  visitor  only,  but  volunteered 
my  services,  which  were  accepted.  Between  seven 
and  eight  o'clock,  with  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
other  recruits,  we  entered  the  Mansion-house  at 
the  back  of  it  in  Little  King-street  It  was  a 
complete  spectacle  of  ruin  and  disorder,  which  was 
in  some  sort  repaired  during  the  course  of  the 
night  by  a  number  of  workmen,  who  boarded  up 
the  windows  and  doors  which  had  been  beaten  in 
by  the  mob.  The  soldiers,  however,  to  my  asto- 
nishment, did  little  or  nothing  towards  dispersing 
the  crowd  and  clearing  the  square.  They  cer- 
tainly countenanced  the  removal  by  th;;  constables 
of  an  awkwardly-piled  barricade;  but  beyond 
sauntering  their  horses  up  and  down  among  the 
rioters,  and  dangling  their  sheathed  swords  in 
their  hands,  did  nothing  towards  the  restoration 
of  order.  Some  of  the  troop  were  brought  in 
wounded  by  the  mob,  whom,  notwithstanding,  the 
commanding  ofiicer  persisted  in  treating  as  good- 
humoured  fellows  whom  he  could  persuade  by 
kindness.  About  midnight,  finding  the  Mansion- 
house  too  well  guarded,  the  blackguards  moved  off 
to  theCouncil-house^and  commenced  an  attack  upon 
the  windows,  which  they  were  demolishing,  when  a 
troop  of  soldiers  arrived,  whose  leader  not  having 
the  same  singular  idea  of  good-humour  entertained 
by  Colonel  Brereton,  charged  the  rabble  at  the 
sword's  point,  and  having  cut  down  some  half- 
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score,  and  shot  one  who  showed  fight^  saved  the 
building  from  certain  destruction.  For  this  piece 
of  good  service  he  and  his  troop  were  contemptu- 
ously ordered  out  of  town  next  day  by  the  Colonel, 
who  did  not  choose  that  the  good*humour  of  the 
mob  should  be  interrupted.  This  wholesome  ad- 
ministration of  severity  had,  however,  one  good 
cfifect  The  mob,  who  preferred  plunder  to  fight- 
ing, slunk  away  by  degrees,  and  oy  an  hour  after 
midnight  but  a  few  straggling  groups  remained ; 
and  my  brother  and  I  returned  home  between  two 
and  three  in  the  morning,  in  the  hopes  that  our 
services  would  be  no  more  required. 

In  this  we  were  altogether  out  of  our  reckoning. 
We  had  scarcely  sat  down  to  breakfast  at  eight 
o'clock,  when  a  messenger  arrived,  citing  my  bro- 
ther to  join  his  comrades  at  the  Mansion-house, 
where  the  rioting  had  recommenced.  Tom,  who 
had  dressed  in  his  best,  thinking  to  go  to  church 
with  the  family,  did  not  half  relish  the  call,  espe- 
cially as  it  was  raining  pretty  fast,  and  asked  me 
if  I  intended  to  lend  a  hand.  I  did  not  like  to 
refuse  him,  and  bolting  a  hast^  breakfast,  we  both 
marched  oS  to  the  scene  of  action  as  fast  as  possible. 
We  got  tkere  too  late  to  be  of  much  service.  The 
building  ^vaa  already  in  possession  of  the  rebels, 
who  were  plundering  the  cellars  and  getting  drunk 
as  fast  as  they  could.  Some  of  the  rooms  were 
sacked  and  the  furniture  lying  about  the  square. 
Tbe  soldiers,  who  had  been  withdrawn  to  leave  a 
fair  field  for  good-humour,  arrived  again  upon  the 
spot,  and  the  drunken  bands  of  spoilers  were  cud- 
gelled from  the  cellars  by  the  constables,  who 
resumed  possession.  A  magistrate  read  the  Riot 
Act  three  times  in  the  presence  of  the  troops  and 
their  commander ;  but  not  a  soul  ofiered  to  stir 
from  the  spot,  and  not  a  finger  did  the  soldiers 
move  in  vindication  of  the  law.  The  plunder  and 
the  drunkenness  went  on  with  very  little  molesta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  military,  who  seemed  more 
concerned  to  shield  themselves  from  the  soaking 
rain  than  anything  else,  during  the  whole  of  the 
morning.  About  noon  Oolonel  Brereton  an- 
nounced, in  the  hearing  of  several  of  us,  to  the 
drunken  rabble,  that  he  had  packed  off  the  14th 
(the  troop  which  had  dared  to  intermeddle  with 
the  rioters  the  night  before^  out  of  the  city.  They 
gave  him  three  cheers,  exulting  in  what  they  must 
have  felt  to  be  the  truth,  that  by  that  act  the  town 
was  virtually  surrendered  to  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  pelting  rain,  which  lasted 
nearly  the  whole  day,  there  were  always  present  a 
very  considerable  number  of  the  respecUble  middle- 
class  inhabitants,  who,  by  their  countenance  and 
non-interference,  sanctioned  the  proceedings  of  the 
rioters.  The  feeling  of  this  class,  who  had  been 
offended  by  the  opposition  of  the  Mayor  to  the 
Beform  movement,  was  plainly  against  the  autho- 
rities, and  they  evidently  viewed  the  outrageous 
violence  committed  without  the  least  symptom  of 
dissatisfaction.  Too  many  of  them  learned  their 
mistake  when  it  was  too  late.  By  noon  on  Sun- 
day the  mob  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Becorder  had  ingloriously  absconded ;  but  by  this 
time  they  had  drunk  five  hundred  dozen  of  wine 
and  tasted  the  sweets  of  plunder,  and  having  be- 
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come  aware  of  their  power  were  determined  to 
exercise  it.  About  one  o'clock  we  were  startled 
in  the  Mansion-house  by  a  sudden  peal  of  stones 
and  bricks,  which  again  burst  in  the  windows  of 
the  long  room,  and  were  momentarily  expecting 
the  building  to  be  stormed,  when  suddenly  a  cry 
was  raised,  "  To  the  Bridewell — the  Bridewell  I" 
and  immediately  after  a  large  party  marched  off 
to  lavish  their  good-humour  upon  the  various 
prisons  of  the  Reform  King,  and  to  demonstrate 
their  loyalty  by  incendiarism  and  rapine.  The 
Bridewell  was  soon  in  flames,  the  keeper,  with  a 
solitary  blunderbuss,  having  kept  them  at  bay  for 
a  while,  and  at  length  yielded  for  the  sake  of 
saving  the  lives  of  his  family.  Thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  New  Gaol;  and,  in  order  that  military 
sanction  might  not  be  wanting  to  their  humorous 
exploits,  the  Colonel  despatched  a  troop,  with  strict 
orders  to  do  nothing  but  look  on— orders  which 
were  religiously  obeyed ;  while  the  prisoners  were 
liberated  and  the  gaol  set  on  fire.  The  plunder 
and  destruction  of  the  toll-houses  followed  next ; 
and  that  feat  accomplished,  they  crossed  the  city 
to  Lawfords  Gate  Prison,  set  fire  first  to  thiB 
governor's  house — roasting  the  poor  man's  pigs 
alive  as  an  exquisite  sally  of  humour — ^and,  re- 
leasing the  prisoners,  conmiitted  that  prison  also 
to  the  flames. 

By  this  time  night  was  fast  approaching,  and 
the  state  of  affairs  beg^u  to  assume  a  rather  ter* 
rific  and  alarming  aspect  The  volumes  of  red 
flame  that  arose  on  all  sides  in  the  damp  and 
drizzly  air  served  as  beacon-fires  to  the  disaffected 
in  tlie  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  and 
through  every  avenue  to  the  town  hordes  of  desr 
perate  ruffians  rushed  to  augment  the  gangs  of 
plundering  incendiaries,  now  mad  with  Uieir  un.-- 
looked-for  success.  Half-a-dozen  soldiers  had 
been  left  to  guard  the  Mansion-house,  and  during 
the  excesses  of  the  afternoon,  which  drew  off 
numbers  to  other  places,  this  mere  show  of  mili- 
tary protection  enabled  the  body  of  specials  within 
to  prevent  further  injury  to  the  edifice.  But  when 
darkness  had  set  in,  and  the  mob,  which  all  day 
had  remained  in  the  square  in  drunken  riot  and 
frolic,  were  increased  by  the  return  of  the  im- 
mense gangs  who  had  carried  fire  and  ruin  to  all 
quarters  of  the  city,  it  soon  became  too  plain  that 
tiie  Mansion-house  was  doomed.  The  few  soldiers, 
present  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  the  fire,  but- 
looked  on  complacently  while  a  ruffian  deliberately 
climbed  a  gas-lamp,  lighted  his  candle,  and,  carry- 
ing it  to  the  cellar,  of  which  the  mob  had  had  pos- 
session for  some  hours,  effectually  fired  the  build- 
ing. It  was  hardly  seven  o'clock  when  the  reek 
from  the  cellars,  and  the  black  volumes  of  smoke 
ascending  heavily  from  the  lower  floors,  warned  us 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Recorder,  and  take 
care  of  ourselves.  We  escaped  witliout  much 
trouble  over  the  roofs  in  the  rear,  and  following 
the  directions  of  a  gentleman  who,  in  expectation 
of  the  coming  calamity,  had  been  employed  with 
a  companion  in  cutting  the  pictures  from  their 
frames,  and  removing  them  to  a  place  of  safety, 
we  made  our  way  as  fast  as  possible  to  an  office 
in  College-green^  almost  adjoining  the  Bishop's 
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palace.      Here  were  assembled  the  magistntes 
and  the  commanding  officer,  expecting  an  imnie* 
diate  attack  upon  tiie  Palace,  aiMl  conaalting  npoa 
the  means  of  meeting  it    The  attack  came  before 
any  decided  plan  could  be  formed.    The  Colonel 
met  it  as  he  had  met  the  former  manifestations 
of  the  good-hmnoured  mob,  that  is,  with  his 
avowed  sanction  and   countenance.      We  were 
hastily  desired  to  join  a  division  of  specials  ad- 
vancing from  the  Council-house.     The  Colonel 
drew  up  his  soldiers  in  two  lines  in  front  of  the 
entrance.     Between  these  we  entered  the  building, 
which  was  already  on  fire,  and  swarming  widi 
ruffians  occupied  in  plunder.    We  succeeded  in 
extinguishing  the  fire,  and  plied  our  heavy  staves 
among  the  thieves  in  a  manner  that  surprised  a 
few  of  them,  and  strewed  the  floors  with  their 
cowardly  carcases — scores  of  them  falling  without 
being  touched.    A  number  of  them  made  a  rush 
to  escape  through  the  soldiers.    Tom,  close  at  the 
heels  of  a  big  scoundrel,  burly  with  spoil  crammed 
beneath  his  clothes,  qualified  him  for  the  hospital 
with  a  blow  that  would  have  split  the  skull  of  an 
ox.    As  the  villain  fell  beneath  the  horses,  the 
Colonel,  rushing  forward,  swore,  by  God,  that  if 
the  constables  struck  the  mob  he  would  ride  Ihem 
down.    I  heard  the  threat.    Tom  did  more — he 
acted  on  it.    Whirling  his  stafif  at  the  heads  of  the 
flying  thieves,  *' There  goes  my  constableship," 
said  he.    **  I  have  sworn  to  keep  the  peace ;  and  I 
will  keep  it  henceforth  like  a  soldier."    Then 
taking  my  staff,  he  sent  it  after  his  own ;  and  push- 
ing me  through  the  premises,  with  the  passages 
of  which  he  was  perfectly  intimate,  we  made  our 
escape  through  the  gardens,  and,  resigning  our 
office  in  despair,  returned  as  spectators  to  the 
square.     I  may  remark  here  that  the  Colonel, 
having  thus  openly  patronised  the  work  of  incen- 
diarism and  pillage,  shortly  after  withdrew  his 
force,  leaving  the  luckless  constables  to  fight  their 
way  through  the  rioters  as  they  best  could.  Some 
of  them  got  severely  mauled  and  wounded,  and 
only  escaped  with  their  lives  through  the  general 
preference  of  the  mob  for  plund^  to  blows.    In 
less  than  half-an-hour  the  palace  waa  on  fire  in 
every  part,  and  an  immense  volume  of  clear  flame, 
covered  with  a  canopy  of  black  smoke,  g^eted  by 
a  demon  roar  from  twenty  thousand  rabble  throats, 
announced  the  admirable  humour  of  the  Colonel's 
good  friends  and  well-wishers. 

By  the  time  we  had  returned  to  the  square  the 
Mansion-house  was  in  a  state  of  rmn ;  the  whole 
front  had  fidlen  m  bodily,  and  buried  a  number  of 
the  drunken  wretches  who  had  wrought  its  destruc- 
tion beneath  the  wreck.  But  the  large  amount 
of  timber  employed  in  its  construction,  the  solid 
floorings,  and  the  massive  furniture  with  which  it 
was  stocked,  supplied  fuel  to  the  flames  for  nutny 
hours ;  and  it  burned  fiercely  till  long  after  mid- 
night, to  the  immense  satisfaction  of  tihe  mob,  who 
cheered  vigorously  as  the  diflerent  masses  fell  suc- 
cessively to  the  ground.  The  whole  sky  vs'as  now 
in  every  direction  a  red  and  glowing  arch,  like  the 
fiery  vault  of  Pandemonium,  resounding  with  the 
frantic  yells  of  fiends  in  human  shape.  The  rain, 
as  it  still  drizzled  down,  fell  literally  in  warm  drops 


upon  our  faces,  as  w«  stood  beneath  the  shelter  of 
a  half-leafless  tree  contemplating  the  diggodting 
freaks  and  («gies  of  the  crowd.    About  ten  o'clock 
the  Colonel  arrived  at  the  square  with  his  detach- 
ment of  automatons,  whom,  wrapped  up  snugly  in 
their  warm  cloaks,  he  paraded   up  and  down 
among  his  drunken,  plundering  proUgU  for  some 
ten  minutes,  and  then,  to  leave  them  unmdested 
in  their  further  diversions,  marched  every  troopet 
off  the  spot,  and  went  home  himself  to  supper  nod 
to  bed,  from  which  neither  the  sense  of  duty  (sap- 
posing  him  to  have  had  any),  nor  all  the  meaBages 
and  remonstrances  of  the  magistrates,  now  dmenio 
their  wit's  end,  could  induce  him  to  stir  till  tlie 
morning.    He  and  his  red-jackets  had  not  been 
long  off  the  ground  when  the  mob,  now  in  admi- 
rable humour,  and  increased  by  fresh  arrivals, 
commenced  a  systematic  course  of  destracdon  and 
plunder  upon  private  property.    Beginning  at  the 
east  end  of  the  north  side  of  the  square,  they  first 
plundered  and  gutted,  and  then  fired  succeBsivelv, 
every  hotise,  the  dwelling  of  reformer  or  anti- 
reformer  indiscriminately.  Infirm  old  men,  women, 
and  half-naked  children  were  driven  forth  from 
their  houses  to  seek  a  shelter  frx)m  the  accumulated 
horrors  of  the  night  at  the  hospitable  faaoda  of 
strangers.    Furious  bands  of  Irish  savages  barst 
in  the  doors  and  windows,  and  loading  themselves 
with  booty  of  every  sort,  piled  it  in  heaps  beneath 
the  trees,  or  round  the  statue  in  the  centre  of  the 
area.      Others,  eager  for  drink,   rushed  to  the 
cellars,  and  soon,  mad  with  the  fumes  of  wine, 
raged  franticly  throu^  tbe  rooms,  burning  and 
destroying,  and  roaring  and  yelling,  till  the  ascend- 
ing flames  themselves  had  kindled  licked  them 
into  the    glowing    abyss   beneath,  where  they 
perished  miserably.    The  conflagration  now  ex- 
ceeded all  that  had  gone  before.    Many  of  the 
cellars  were  stocked  with  bonded  spirits,  and  the 
fierce  mah  of  the  fiery  columns  that  rose  throngh 
the  black  shells  of  some  of  these  houses  when  de 
fire  had  reached  the  spirit-casks  was  truly  terrific 
to  witness.    About  midnight,  the  Gustom-honse 
was  attacked,  the  officers,  to  the  number  of  fifty* 
summarily  turned  out,  and  the  building  fired  at 
once  in  twenty  places.    While  the  flsmes  were 
raging,  a  bond  of  insane  miscreants  sat  down  to 
gorge  and  guzzle  in  a  lower  room,  and  were  buried 
alive  or  d«ad  drunk  in  the  midst  of  their  orgies 
by  the  falling-in  of  the  roof.    Some  were  aeen 
expiring  in  agony  on  the  pavement,  having  leaped 
fi:om  the  windows  of  the  naming  houses ;  one  im- 
paled himself  on  the  iron  spikes  of  tiie  railinga  in 
front,  where  he  wriggled  in  torture  to  the  infinite 
mirth  of  his  fellow-patriots. 

Of  the  detestably  brutal  scenes  enacted  in  the 
area  of  the  square  during  the  transaction  of  tbeee 
disgraceful  atrocities  it  is  hardly  possible  to  gi^ 
an  adequate  idea  by  description  alone.  Aronnd 
the  statue  of  King  William  III.  immense  qnan- 
tities  of  costly  furniture,  the  plunder  of  the  burn- 
ing houses,  were  flung  in  disorderly  heaps.  But 
with  a  view  to  an  hour's  luxurious  enjoymen^ 
tables  were  spread  and  heaped  with  viands  ofaH 
sorts,  and  wine  and  spirits  in  plentiful  array.  The 
hungry  wretches  despatched  the  provisions  as  f«st 
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as  they  were  supplied,  and  loudly  clamotired  for 
more.  FiendB  in  feminine  form,  drunk  with  wine, 
and  naked  to  the  waist^-hideons  bacchanals,  whose 
gOTgcfO.  ngliness,  matured  in  the  filth  and  squalor 
of  Bristors  darkest  denfl  and  slums  of  slime  and 
excrement^  was  in  strict  keeping  with  the  seething 
hell  of  riot  and  rapine  arotmd— gave  volnble  and 
vociferous  titterance  to  language  which  no  pen  can 
transcribe  or  tongne  rep^t,  and  urged  and  goaded 
their  drunken  culls  and  bullies  to  more  remorse- 
less deeds  of  ruin  and  ravage.  Here  a  brawny 
miscreant,  mounted  on  a  table,  put  up  the  stolen 
goods  to  auction,  and  sold  them  too,  knocking 
them  down  generally  to  the  first  bidder,  and  re- 
•ceiving  and  pocketing  the  money.  If  a  bidding 
iBoold  not  be  obtained,  smash  went  the  unsaleable 
jirticle  to  the  ground  shivered  in  fragments.  In 
this  way  a  large  portion  of  the  plunder  was  de- 
posed of,  and  carried  off  by  the  villam  purchasers 
in  the  course  of  the  night  Fellows  armed  with 
large  hammers  or  crowbars,  drew  forth  from  the 
piles  of  goods,  trunks,  boxes,  or  writing-desks,  and, 
dashing  them  open,  threw  their  contents  upon  the 
moist  and  muddy  grass,  while  they  riReA  them  of 
coin,  plate,  jewels,  or  other  valuables  they  might 
contain.  Scores  of  strong  fellows,  dead  drunk,  lay 
«tretched  among  the  spoil,  snoring  amidst  the  mud 
and  ooze  of  the  trodden  and  sodden  turf.  It  was, 
in  a  word,  the  saturnalia  of  robbery  and  licence 
got  up  under  the  pretence  of  liberty  and  reform* 
'The  prime  movers  of  all  these  atrocities  were  a 
«et  of  skulking  conspirators,  strangers  to  the  town 
tmtil  within  the  last  month-— mob-leaders  by  pro- 
fession, with  a  genius  for  propelling  others  mto 
mischief  and  withdrawing  themselves  from  the 
<y)nsequences.  Their  machinations  were  jdainly 
distinguishable  on  the  night  of  the  30th.  They 
acted  upon  a  preconcerted  system,  by  which  they 
contrived  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  damage 
possible  in  so  short  a  time ;  and  they  disappeared 
like  magic  when  the  damage  was  done,  and  the 
tardy  sword  of  justiiee  was  at  length  unsheathed, 
Irving'  their  deluded  followers  to  brook  the  sum- 


mary vengeance  of  the  law.  Of  the  real  ring- 
leaders of  the  Bristol  riots  not  one  ever  faced  a 
jury.  The  foremost  and  most  active  of  their 
willing  tools  and  agents  were  captured,  and  num- 
bers were  imprisoned,  transported,  and  lumged-^ 
the  heroic  contrivers  vanishing  as  they  came,  with- 
out beat  of  drum* 

Weary  with  hunger,  hard  work,  and  excitement, 
and  disgusted  with  the  infernal  spectacle  before  us, 
my  brother  and  I,  after  lending  what  aid  we  could 
in  the  removal  of  valuables  from  on«  or  two  of  the 
dwellings,  the  inmates  of  which  retained  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  carry  off  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
perty they  could  not  otherwise  preserve,  left  the 
square  at  about  four  in  the  morning,  and  returned 
home.  We  found  the  whole  family  up,  and 
gazing  from  the  windows  in  horror  at  the  distant 
conflagration.  Their  personal  fears  allayed  by  oar 
return,  we  all  retired  to  our  rooms,  and  lay  down 
for  a  short  rest.  I  was  asleep  in  three  minutes, 
and  acting  over  again  in  my  dreams  the  horrors 
of  the  past  twenty  hours.  Tom  was  up  and  off 
before  I  awoke,  and,  returning  again  to  dinner, 
informed  us  that  the  soldiers  had  at  last  been  in- 
duced to  act  against  the  mob,  who  scuttled  away 
in  every  direction  at  the  first  charge,  and  that  now, 
in  consequence  of  expresses  sent  off  in  the  night, 
troops  were  pouring  m  from  all  quarters,  and  no 
farther  mischief  was  apprehended.  Hundreds  of 
the  plundering  scoundrels  had  been  cut  down  in 
the  streets,  and  order  had  been  restored  principally 
by  the  very  troop  whom  the  wretched  Colonel 
had  contemptuously  dismissed  the  dty,  and  whom 
he  had  been  obliged  to  recall.  The  rest  is  well 
known.  The  Colonel  shot  himself,  to  escape  the 
verdict  of  a  court-martiftl.  An  enormous  amount 
of  the  phmder  was  recovered  from  the  grasp  of 
the  robbers'  through  the  rigid  and  vigorous  search 
of  the  police ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol  de- 
rived a  lesson  from  the  events  of  these  inglorious 
three  days  which  taught  them  the  true  value  of 
physical  force  as  an  engine  of  redress,  and  the  real 
charactet  of  the  rufOans  who  wield  it^ 
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iKDtTSTKT  is  fsidnonaUe  just  now;  the  lorgnettes 
of  the  civilised  world  are  bent  full  upon  its  labours, 
euriously  watching  the  many  and  subtle  processes 
of  its  hands.  So  to  speak,  it  has  come  up  out  of 
the  places  whence  (itself  unheeded)  it  ismied  the 
fruits  of  its  skill,  and  swiftiy  buildmg  a  palace  as 
brilliant  as  the  palaces  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  now 
exhibiting  itself  therdn,  with  all  its  means  and 
appliances  gathered  about  it;  and  the  world, 
coming  to  see,  discovers  it  reaiOy  to  be  what  by 
some  it  was  before  esteemed — a  prince  in  Israel. 
^ The  pillars  of  England's  greatness,"  ''the  foun- 
tain of  Britain's  prosperity,"  are  metaphors  which 
have  effervesced  in  the  mouths  of  popular  orators 
ever  since  popular  oratory  first  became  a  genteel 
profession ;  but  not  until  now  have  we  obtained 


even  an  appreadmate  knowledge  ol  the  ghrth  of 
those  pillars,  or  of  the  resources  stored  in  the 
deeps  of  that  fountain.  It  is  now  for  the  first 
time  that  a  fur  sight  may  be  had  of  "the  masses" 
— ^that  is,  with  any  view  to  their  valuation* 
Hitherto  the  general  idea  of  them  has  been  very 
fragmentary — conveyed  chiefly,  perhaps,  by  the 
carpenter  who  cleans  the  windows,  and  who  was 
detected  in  charging  a  shilling  for  twopeim'orth  of 
nails ;  or  by  Betsey's  folher,  who,  after  you  had 
expressed  unwillingness  to  contribute  to  the  army 
messes  out  of  your  private  resources,  came  to  in- 
quire why  you  starved  liis  dar^hter ;  or,  at  most, 
by  glimpses  <^  half-waked  artizans  plodding  to 
work,  or  returning  therefrom  dreary  with  fatigue. 
But  a  clearer  and  broader  perception  in  these 
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mfttterft  breaks  upon  the  world.  It  may  hitherto, 
indeed,  have  been  conscions  that  it  did  rest  upon 
hnge  shoulders,  but  it  was  a  very  yague  conscious- 
ness, and,  content  with  resting  stably  somewhere, 
it  gave  no  further  thought  about  it.  However, 
the  dawn  of  this  half-century  has  cast  a  deep  broad 
shadow  all  along  the  world,  proving  the  Adas  who 
sustains  it  to  possess,  besides  shoulders,  a  thought- 
ful-looking head,  though  bowed,  skilful  fingers, 
ponderous  arms,  and  teeth — altogether  a  very  re- 
cognisable figure,  that  great,  patient  Atlas,  who  yet 
has  so  feeble  a  voice  in  choosing  how  his  burden 
shall  dispose  itself  upon  his  neck.  Nay  (to  leave 
that  figure,  and  to  return  to  the  Exhibitiou),  it  is 
more  dian  a  shadow  that  work-people  may  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon;  it  is  more  than  a 
shadow  that  the  social  power  of  Industry  is  no 
longer  a  mere  abstract  idea,  and  a  very  ragged, 
uncomfortable  idea  withal,  but  individualised  as  a 
crowned  and  palaced  King,  sitting  under  green 
trees  in  his  palace  as  our  artisan-god  Thor  might 
have  sat,  hammer  and  all,  beneath  the  boughs  of 
Ash  Ygdrasil. 

Now  see  what  a  little  flowery  language  brings 
us  to ;  though  no  more  than  truth  is  expressed. 
The  solid,  unobtrusive  worth  of  labour,  not  to 
speak  of  its  dignity,  being  now  for  the  first  time 
developed,  is  admitted  cheerfully  and  ungrudgingly 
by  all— -quietly,  even  by  all  the  aristocracies ;  by 
lords,  hidalgos,  ancien  r^g^e    noblesse^  knout 
noblesse^  and  all  the  other  varieties.    It  needs  no 
argument,  then,  to  show  this  to  be  a  very  great 
impetus  to  the  advancement  of  the  humbler  sorts 
^-an  advancement  as  workmen,  in  their  capacity 
of  work,  into  self-respect,  as  well  as  into  the  re- 
spect of  those  who  rank  above  them.    They  stand 
upon  higher  ground  now,  on  better  and  firmer 
ground,  than  ever  they  stood  before;  more  than 
that,  glorious  opportunity  for  rising  higher  is  in 
the  present — the  present,  which  is  fast  fleeting. 
For  Industry  cannot  afford  always  to  be  a  King, 
and  live  in  palaces.    It  must  clear  out  soon,  sdl 
its  effects,  and,  retiring  into  its  workshops,  lose 
that  grand  identity  it  now  presents  in  Hyde  Park ; 
and  then  the  "  dignity  of  labour"  will  become  a 
mere  pretty  phrase  as  before.    Now  this  should 
not  be ;  and  our  business  plainly  is,  to  ^  the 
present  estimate  of  the  social  worth  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  working-classes,  and,  if  possible,  make 
it  subservient  to  stamping  that  social  worUi  and 
intelligence  with  a  permanent  political  influence. 
This  is  a  long-established  want,  and  long  talked  of 
very  unprofitably ;  but  before  we  venture  to  lay 
our  hint  on  the  subject  before  those  whom  it  con- 
cerns, we  are  anxious  to  define  what  is  always 
meant  in  these  pages  when  we  speak  of  working- 
men.  In  endeavouring,  then,  to  gain  for  working- 
X)eople  the  sympathy,  brotherly  help,  and  frequently 
the  admiration  of  those  of  our  readers  who  enjoy 
higher  social  position  and  advantages,  we  do  not 
mean  frantic  "spouters,'*  at  public  meetings,  of 
language  as  absurd  as  it  is  vicious  in  principle ; 
we  do  not  mean  the  coarse,  bullying,  drui^en 
"rif-raff,"  sons  of  broken-hearted  mothers,  hus- 
bands of  starved  wives,  and  fathers  of  prison- 
children  or  children  who  curse  them  for  disgrace' 


sake,   though  even   for  snch  as  these  a  word 
of  some  sort  must  now  and  then  be  said;  but 
we  mean  the  great  body,  who  are  at  once  sober, 
industrious,  and  blessed  with  a  strong,  simple,  in- 
stinctive intelligence  (better  expresseid  by  a  late 
writer  in  this  l£igaEine  as  *'  a  keen  perception  of 
the  right  side  of  things  in  general"),  and  what  may 
be  called  a  "constitutional"  frame  of  mind.     This 
class  is  not  the  less  to  be  r^arded  because  it  is  the 
most  quiet,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  it  is. 
numerically  progressing — that  the  other  is  retiring 
before  it  as  savage  tribes  are  everywhere  retiring 
before  their  colonising  fellows ;  and  a  pleasant  and 
a  profitable  thing  too  it  would  be  to  aid  this  pro- 
gression, inasmudi  as  it  must  tend  to  increase 
the  revenue,  reduce  police-rates,  and  render  the 
influence  of  windy  demagogues  and  lOth-of-April 
demonstrations  impossible  even  as  ideas.     It  may 
be  unnecessary  to  remind  the  public  that  it  was, 
in  fact,  the  moral  influence  exercised  by  this  class 
of  working-men  which  made  that  same  lOth-of- 
April  demonstration  the  ridiculous  thing  it  proved, 
and  not  the  small  display  of  staves  and  sand-bags; 
and  that  that  influence  was  relied  upon  by  the 
lovers  of  peace  (either  through  virtue  of  property 
or  good  sense),  and  feared  by  the  misguided 
Kennington-common  people,  more  than  a  park  of 
artillery  could  have  been.    Thanks  where  thanks 
are  due;  for  had  it  been  otherwise — ?     Thus, 
viewing  the  matter  in  a  purely  selfish  lights  and 
independent  of  moral  or  philanthropic  consider»> 
tions,  the  strengthening  of  lius  class  of  the  working- 
population  is  surely  to  be  desired ;  and  schemes, 
indeed,  have  not  been  wanting  to  increase  their 
political  and  social  privileges.    These  have  all 
merged  into  the  one  object  of  the  extension  of  the 
franchise ;  for  some  few  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture even,  and  many  men  out  of  it,  have  long  seen 
that  their  great  want,  the  want  which  stands  in  the 
way  not  only  of  their  political  rights,  but  also  of 
their  prejudices,  intellectual  value,  and  general 
opinions  being  understood,  is  a  want  of  voice.   For 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  people  have  any  civilised 
articulation.    They  are  only  at  liberty  to  yell  at 
public  meetings ;  and  finding  now  tiiat  that  is  a 
very  bewildered,  undignified  method  of  expressing 
opinion  at  best,  and  that  they  have  been  some- 
times led  to  indorse  sentiments  as  savage  as  their 
vehicle  in  the  expression  of  a  general  idea,  the 
better  sort  have  abandoned  that  kind  of  thing  to 
the  worse,  and  are  silent  through  all  the  changes 
that  occur.     Our  readers  may  depend  upon  the 
truth  of  this  statement ;  and  we  think  they  must 
agree  with  us  that  it  is  time  to  remedy  the  mischief 
Becent   passages    in    the  legislative    debates 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  few  members  above 
alluded  to  have  increased ;  and  that  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  have  abandoned  the  old 
idea  that  the  people  are  not  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  exercise  of  their  reason  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment   Thus,  we  had  a  sort  of  pledge  from  the 
high  and  mighty  Premier  that  the  a&ir  shall  be 
discussed  in  a  future  session.    No  one,  we  trusty 
hopes  anything  from  that    It  is  true,  human 
nature  has  little  in  connexion  with  the  Houses  of 
Parliament;  but  as  what  we  are  about  to  suggest 
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respects  its  littleness,  perhaps  the  rule  may  not 
stand.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  then, 
that  though  in  the  majority  upon  the  motion  which 
forced  the  much-applauded  promise  from  Lord 
John  Russell  there  may  have  been  an  unusual 
number  of  men  who  voted  with  sincere  conviction, 
.still  there  were  many  others  who  joined  the 
^sry  of  elective  reform  simply  for  the  magnanimous 
pleasure  of  hounding  an  cochausted  Premier  to  the 
•death — fancying  that  his  last  shift  was  played  out, 
and  knowing  that  it  was  a  popular  thing :  the  old 
.story,  in  short,  of  an  ass  and  a  deceasing  lion — of 
friends  and  fortune.  This  was  all  but  proved 
shortly  after;  for  when  these  honourable  members 
perceived  that  the  Gk)vemment  had  yet  another  shifl 
for  safety,  viz.,  in  this  promise,  we  all  know  how 
rapidly  their  patriotism  cooled,  and  how,  through 
ihose  teeth  that  lately  showed  so  fierce,  the  softest 
iSawder  filtered.  If  we  leave  insanity  out  of  the 
question,  it  is  only  upon  such  a  supposition  that 
the  fate  of  Mr.  Locke  King's  motion  can  be  recon- 
ciled to  possibility ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  sane 
men,  coolly  resolved  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
measure,  should  struggle  for  the  means  of  carrying 
it  into  effect  only  to  cast  back  all  their  advantages 
ihe  moment  they  were  obtained;  or  if  onr  sup- 
position be  not  correct,  then  should  "  imbecility" 
be  written  "  M.P.cility"  to  the  end  of  time.  Either 
alterative,  insincerity  or  incapacity,  leads  us,  how- 
ever, to  the  same  conclusion — viz.,  that  such  people 
are  not  to  be  trusted :  let  us  say  no  more  about  it^ 
then. 

But  cannot  the  Qreat  Dumb  do  something  for 
themselves  in  the  matter,  if  it  were  only  to  make  a 
l>eginning?  At  the  instigation  of  one  of  the  best 
men,  perhaps,  that  ever  King  of  England  ^called 
father,  we  have  an  unparalleled  exhibition  of  their 
mechanical  ingenuity ;  why  may  we  not  now  have 
an  exhibition  of  their  intellectual  capabilities,  as 
applicable  to  the  consideration  of  questions  of 
national  interest  ?  The  one  has  paved  the  way  for 
a  generous  reception  of  the  other,  and  it  might  be 
found  an  experiment  worth  trying. 

Resolved,  then,  that  it  is  just  and  desirable,  if 
not  necessary,  that  the  more  intelligent  grades  of 
the  poor  should  acquire  an  understood  and  repre- 
sented influence  in  all  the  social  and  political 
changes  that  occur  or  ought  to  occur,  so  that  at 
any  time  one  might  be  able  to  quote  their  opinions 
or  feelings  with  some  confidence;  that  present 
circumstances  favour  such  an  institution ;  but,  fur- 
ther, that  they  will  never  obtain  this  privilege  if 
they  wait  till  it  is  merely  conceded.  Thus  it  only 
remains  to  suggest  what  we  think  a  very  possible 
means  of  obtaining  it  for  themselves,  and  with  a 
double  advantage — the  one  re-acting  upon  the 
«ther. 

It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  the  class  of 
men  in  whom  we  interest  ourselves  is  best  repre- 
sented in  the  numerous  literary  societies  and 
athensBums  which  have  lately  sprung  up  in  all  the 
leading  towns.  It  may  be  more  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  say,  that  among  the  members  of  these 
societies  are  to  be  found  manv  men  who  not  only 
answer  to  the  description  we  have  before  given  of 
them  as  a  class,  but  who  may  almost  daim  to  rank 


as  accomplished  men — ^well  read,  frequently  most 
eloquent,  more  frequently  far-seeing  and  cautious 
to  a  degree.  Suppose,  tiien,  that  a  kind  of  con- 
gress  of  such  institutions  in  London  were  held,  and 
something  like  the  following  considered: — 

That  a  club  or  society  be  mstituted,  the  members 
of  which  shall  meet  as  oflten  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire, to  consider  of  social  or  political  matters 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  artizan  population. 
The  members  of  this  society  to  be  elected  from  out 
the  various  literary  institutions  in  the  metropolis— 
every  such  society  numbering  not  less  (say)  than 
forty  adult  members  to  be  entitled  to  elect  one 
member — ^not  less  than  one  hundred,  two. 

This,  perhaps,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  idea, 
and  to  furnish  a  foundation.  Everything,  however, 
in  such  a  scheme  would  depend  upon  detaiL  It 
would  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  that  none 
but  stricdy  literary  institutions,  with  classes  for 
instruction  and  a  library,  should  be  admitted  to 
fellowship ;  for,  first,  it  would  greatly  strengthen 
these  institutions,  and  bring  many  men  withm  the 
doors  of  a  school  who  else  would  seek  instruction 
— ^the  news — in  tavern  parlours.  The  advantages, 
in  fact,  thus  indirectly  obtained  would  be  equal  to 
any  that  we  could  propose  for  the  more  immediate 
object,  and  are  too  obvious  to  need  another  word. 
Secondly,  such  a  society  as  that  we  suggest  would 
be  in  the  difficult  position  of  having  a  character, 
not  to  lose,  but  to  gain — worse,  to  retrieve.  **  Give 
a  dog  a  bad  name,"  (fee,  though  not  applicable,  is 
a  proverb  it  would  feel  the  application  of.  All 
the  old  sneers  about  spouting-clubs  would  be  ready 
to  greet  it — prejudices  against  mob  oratory  and 
vapid  pothouse  politics  would  tell  against  it  to  a 
yery  great  extent,  inclining  people  to  turn  away 
from  it  a  contemptuous  face  and  stopped  ears. 
But  difficulties  such  as  these  beset  everything  of 
the  kind,  and  we  know  that  the  men  to  whom  and 
for  whose  benefit  we  make  these  few  remarks  have 
every  capability  to  surmount  such  difficulties.  We 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  their  clear  good 
sense,  and  feel  a  conviction  that,  if  the  little  details 
of  arrangement  were  carefully  made,  and  the  strict- 
est decorum  of  speech  insisted  upon,  such  a  society 
might  be  brought  to  great  success  and  influence, 
assisted,  as  it  certainly  would  be,  by  the  whole 
Liberal  press.  The  superior  order  of  workmen 
do  not  know  their  strength — statesmen  do  not 
know  their  value ;  it  would  be  well,  then,  that  we 
had  a  taste  of  their  quality.  Governments  help 
those  who  help  themselves ;  and,  at  the  very  leasts 
the  scheme  we  venture  to  propose  would  have  the 
good  effect  of  keeping  the  masses  before  the  eyes 
of  these  omnipotent  ones — might  be  found  of  value, 
for  instance,  when  the  new  enfranchisement  bill  is 
proposed,  in  preserving  some  foolish  members 
from  melting  mto  tender  acquiescence  at  the  per- 
suasions of  a  subtle,  shifty  Minister,  and  the  pro- 
posed bill  from  becoming  the  mere  plausible 
mockery  that  wise  men  foretel.  We  will  say  no 
more  upon  this  subject,  but,  leaving  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  whom  it  concerns,  hope  it  may 
be  found  the  germ  of  some  little  usefulness.  It  is 
certain,  however,  for  reasons  above  stated,  that  the 
present  is  the  only  time. 
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''The  last'*  ia,  generally  speaking,  a  mournful 
phrase.  The  last  loaf  in  a  poor  man's  cot — the  last 
shilling  in  a  wanderer's  pocket — ^the  lost  minute 
before  parting — the  last  request — ^the  last  look — 
the  last  breath — are  all  sad  words  with  sorrowful 
meanings.  Cooper  has  done  justice  to  ''The  Last 
of  the  Mohicans."  "  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii," 
"The  Last  of  the  Tribunes,"  "The  Last  of  the 
Baxons,"  have  all  been  Bulwerised  and  immor- 
talised, which  I  suppose  means  the  same  thing. 
Campbell  finished  "The  Last  Man,"  in  a  few 
verses.  Many  a  class  has  become  extinct — such  as 
breeches,  bncUe,  and  brass-button  makers,  and 
climbing  chimney-sweeps,  and  gone  to  the  un- 
recorded past^ 

Unwept,  iiiihoDO<ife4  tnd  unsung. 

Mine  be  the  painful  task  to  record  the  sorrows  of 
the  Last  Stage  Coachman. 

In  the  clean  kitchen  of  a  country  inn,  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  the  sound  of  a  railway- 
whistle,  sits  the  last  of  hb  kind — a  stage-coachman. 
Be  is  perfectly  conscious  he  b  the  last  of  hb  race, 
and  that  when  Death  puts  on  the  slipper  and  pulls 
up,  there  will  not  be  a  stage-coachman  in  all  Eng- 
iMid.  Day  after  day,  and  from  yearns  end  to  year's 
end,  does  thb  mysterious  old  man  sit  in  hb  arm- 
chair, in  the  kitchen  of  the  Bose-bud,  thinking 
on  the  glorious  pest,  and  drinking  gin-and-water 
to  mobten  the  dry  "cockles"  of  his  withered 
heart  A  mournful  and  practical  illustration  does 
the  care-worn  veteran  exhibit  of  the  comfortless 

text— 

— —  snmmisqne  n^gatum 
BUurediu. 

And  he  sighs  and  sobs,  as  he  recals  the  happy  days 
"  ere  England's  woes  began,"  when  he  drove  the 
Blue  Blazer  from  Tappington  to  Snarley-green. 
He  can  see  in  his  mind's  eye  the  noble  team  he 
isat  behind  with  so  much  pride — a  team  the  glory 
of  surrounding  villages,  and  the  envy  of  the 
whole  country-side.  Well  he  remembers  the 
"  tips  "  he  received,  the  cigars  he  smoked,  and  the 
honour  paid  to  him  at  every  wayside  inn — how  he 
was  revered  by  the  boots  and  worshipped  by  the 
ostler.  Neither  has  he  forgotten  the  jokes  he 
bandied  with  pretty-fiiced,  rosy-cheeked  bar-maids, 
nor  how  graciously  landladies  smiled  upon  him  as 
they  mixed  his  glasses  of  brandy-and-water.  As  such 
reminisceiices  pass  through  his  mind,  grief  parches 
hb  throat,  and  he  orders  another  glass  to  wash  down 
the  sorrowful  recollections.  Again  he  resumes  his 
reverie,  and  wonders  if  there  be  a  tailor  living  who 
could  make  a  coachman's  coat  in  all  its  ancient  ampli- 
tudes— broad  buttons  and  innumerable  capes.  The 
supposition  is  dismissed  as  an  absurdity  too  ridi- 
culous to  be  entertained;  and  he  goes  straightway 
to  have  another  view  at  his  own  old  drab  dread- 
nought, touches  it  carefully  and  affectionately, 
shakes  his  head,  and  almost  wbfaes  he  were  dead, 
and  that  old  coat  buried  by  his  side.  He  never 
smiles  but  when  he  hears  of  some  dreadful  railway- 


accident,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  orders  an 
extra  glass,  and  remote  forlorn  hopes  pass  through 
his  mind  that  the  golden  days  may  yet  come  back,, 
when  coaches  shall  whirl  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  old  England  again.  But  it  will  be  as- 
well  to  let  the  old  stager  tell  his  own  tale  in  hi» 
own  way. 

My  grandfather  wnr  a  coachman,  so  wnr  my^ 
&ther.  I  believe  tiiat  coach-driving  runs  in  the 
blood,  like  aristocracy  and  race-horses ;  at  leasts  ifc 
was  so  in  our  fiimily,  for  all  of  them  wur  addicted 
to  coaches  and  horse-flesh,  except  one,  who  west 
into  the  grocery  line,  to  the  disgrace  of  us  all ;  bot 
he  was  always  considered  soft,  poor  lad !  But^  for 
all  his  softness,  he  has  done  well  in  hb  trade,  and 
b  now  a  common-ooimcil  for  Little  Wriggling: 
ward,  in  the  borough  of  Wapstraw.  Well,  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years,  man  and  boy,  did  I  handle 
the  ribands.  Yon  may  guess  what  a  hard  taek  it 
wtt)  to  be  forced  to  give  them  up.  When  rails 
was  first  talked  about  I  laughed  at  'em.  "Neves 
mind  them  infernal  snoring  things,*'  says  I, "  they'll 
never  beat  the  Blue  Blazer  of  this  road,  /  know. 
What  is  coke,  a  big  pot,  and  boiling  water  agin 
such  a  team  as  mine,  I  should  like  to  know?"' 
And  nobody  dared  contradict  me.  I  really  pitied 
the  poor  devils  that  laid  out  their  brsas  ia 
such  wild,  harum-scarum  consams.  I  only  wished 
they'd  travel  with  me  an  odd  journey ;  —  me  if 
I'd  not  put  their  pipes  out  and  blight  their  affeetio& 
for  raib.  But  for  all  that,  the  raib  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  I  got  madder  and  madder  every- 
day. I  said  it  was  because  coachmen  in  other 
spots  were  bad  whips,  and  kept  bad  cattle,  that 
raib  were  invented.  I  drove  harder  than  ever — 
twelve  miles  an  hour,  stoppages  and  all ;  just  to  let 
them  see  there  was  no  use  making  a  rail  where  the 
Blue  Blazer  ran.  Well,  at  last  it  was  said  that  a 
rail  was  a-going  to  be  made  between  Tappingtoa 
and  Snarley  Green.  No,  no !  thinks  I ;  that  cock 
won't  fight,  I  know.  They'll  never  have  the  im- 
pudence to  opposition  the  Blue  Blazer.  I  swag-- 
gered,  and  said  I'd  just  like  to  catch  them  at  iL 
When  folks  told  me  it  wur  at  last  determined  on,. 
I  could  not  believe  it;  I  thought  folks  were 
trotting  me  like.  But,  sure  as  a  gun,  it  were  so 
for  all  that  One  morning  I  saw  a  lot  o'  chaps 
with  long  polls,  arsticking  one  here  and  another 
there ;  foreigners,  every  man  Jack  on  them.  Thinks 
I  to  myself,  If  these  'ere  men  bean't  rail-chaps,  Fm 
blessed  I  I  saw  through  the  dodge  at  once.  I 
thought  they  wanted  to  frighten  me  off  the  road^ 
and  then  they  would  make  a  rail.  I  put  my  hand 
to  my  nose  to  one  of  the  fellows,  as  much  as  U> 
say.  Catch  a  weasel  asleep,  old  hand !  One  on  'em 
had  a  queer  consam,  some'at  like  a  spying-glass- 
on  horseback,  called  "  the  O  delight,"  or  some  such- 
like name,  and  was  peeping  through  it  like  wink- 
ing. Thinks  I  to  myself.  Old  chap,  wur  I  beside 
you  Pd  spoil  your  **  ddight,"  and  no  mistake.    It 
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fairly  put  my  monkey  up  to  eee  them  peeping,  like 
detective  police,  over  my  ground.  Well,  when 
I  seed  the  impudence  of  them  chape,  I  gave  the 
near  wheeler  a  lash,  and  the  far  leader  another, 
and  spun  paat  them  like  Jericho.  On  the  near  side 
of  the  road,  there  was  a  fellow  standing  like  a 
great  gaping  goose,  as  he  was,  with  a  poll  in  his 
hand  as  stiff  as  a  milestone.  I  just  tipped  him 
with  the  end  of  the  lash  on  the  ear  as  I  passed, 
and  told  him  to  get  more  'spectable  'ployment 
I  laughed  the  matter  off  as  well  as  I  could ;  but, 
for  all  that,  they  began  to  make  a  rail  over  my 
ground,  and  all  the  time  they  were  a-making 
on't  I  never  could  think  it  would  ever  be  made. 
A  bit  out  of  Tappington  there  is  a  great  hill,  and 
th'  rails  had  to  go  through  it  Bails  can't  go  up- 
hill like  the  Blazer,  thought  I ;  and  through  that 
hill  they'll  never  get,  that's  flat  Still  they  wrought 
on,  night  and  day,  day  and  nighty  like  rabbits  in  a 
warren,  for  a  year  or  two ;  so  long  that  I  was  cock- 
sure that  they'd  never  get  through  it  I  often 
joked  the  chap  that  managed  ^e  consam,  and 
always  asked  him  when  I  met  him  how  he  was 
getting  on  with  the  rat-hole.  That  same  chap 
could  never  look  me  straight  i'  th'  face.  He  knew 
he  was  touching  me  in  a  wital  part  A  guilty  man 
can  never  look  the  aggravated  man  plump  straight 
V  th'  eyes. 

^  One  day,  if  a  great  lump  of  stone  and  stuff 
didn't  £eJ1  in  and  kill  a  matter  of  half-a-dozen  on  'em 
that  wur  working  in  that  'ere  tunnel.  I  was  never 
BO  glad  at  anything  in  my  life.  Not  that  I  bore 
malice  ^gaan'  the  chaps  that  were  killed ;  I  was 
Borry  for  them,  in  a  way,  but,  somehow  or  other, 
not  eo  sorry,  I  believe,  as  I  ought  to  have  been.  I 
fliooght  they  might  have  had  more  gumption,  and 
looked  out  for  a  more  'spectable  job  than  boring 
holes  through  hills  to  drive  such  a  coach  as  the 
Blaser  off  the  road.  Didn't  I  get  jolly  that  night  I 
If  I  did'nt  it's  a  pity.  **  They  are  done  for  now," 
says  I ;  "  their  goose  is  cooked !"  But,  no ;  the  rail- 
folk  went  on  as  if  they  meant  noischief  to  the  Blue 
Blazer — shammer  and  tongs,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  At  length  they  managed  through  the 
hill,  and  I  thought  my  heart  would  have  burst 
when  I  heard  on't  But  I  took  an  eztra  glass,  and 
said,  "  Let  them  run  their  infernal  puffers,  they'll 
never  run  the  Blazer  off  the  road  so  long  as  I  live." 
The  rail  wur  opened  at  last,  and  there  wur  a  grand 
dinner  given,  and  all  the  nobs  at  the  he^  o' 
the  consam  wur  there.  And  if  that  whipper- 
snapper  that  managed  the  rat^hole,  as  I  called  it, 
didn't  send  me  a  ticket,  I  wish  I  may  choke — drat 
his  impudent  soul !  If  I  could  have  managed  it, 
I'd  have  poisoned  every  soul  on  'em,  like  as  many 

rats ;  if  I  wouldn't,  I'm 1   I'd  have  done  it,  if 

I'd  swung  for  it 

Trains  began  a-mnning  in  opposition  to  me  at 
lower  fares^  so  I  lowered  too.  You've  not  beaten 
the  old  Blazer  off  the  road,  my  fine  covies,  thinks 
I ;  60  I  drove  away  harderer  and  harderer  than 
ever.  But  somehow  or  other  folks  would  go  by 
nil,  and  my  fares  wur  getting  scarcerer  and 
acareerer  every  day,  till  at  last  I  had  only  one 
passenger  to  depend  on.  He  was  an  old  friend  of 
mtne^  and  hated  all  rails  and  new-fangled  ways  as 


much  as  I  did.  He  swore  he'd  stick  by  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  and  I  swore  Pd  drive  the  Blazer 
so  long  as  he  rode  with  me.  Well,  one  day  some- 
thing came  into  his  head  that  he  would  go  by 
rails ;  the  Devil  must  have  put  it  into  his  noddle, 
I'm  sure  it  never  came  in  by  itself.  Well,  on  that 
day,  as  sure  as  I'm  a  sinner,  I  drove  out  and  in  as 
empty  as  a  whistle.  Thinks  I,  It's  all  up,  the 
Blazer's  done  for  now ;  and  I  went  into  the  stable 
and  roared  like  a  bull.  That  the  Blazer  should  be 
forced  to  knuckle  under  to  them  ere  rails !  and  I 
roared  again.  I  should  have  died  that  night  as 
sure  as  eggs,  but  for  gin-and-water.  I  sold  my 
team  off  next  day,  and  stopped  in  ihe  bar-parlour 
for  a  fortnight,  and  never  spoke  a  word  to  nobody 
but  a  reduced  coachman  as  was  on  the  tramp,  and 
he  stayed  with  me  two  days,  and  a  rare  gloomy  rant 
we  hsd  on't  We  cried  and  sung  melancholy  songa 
turn  about  I  felt  a  lightening  like,  to  meet  with 
a  naan  as  miserable  and  as  badly-used  as  myself. 
God  help  a  coachman  on  tramp  I  he  meets  with 
no  friendly  uplifted  elbow  now.  They  have  no 
club-houses — no  nothing,  in  fact ;  and  ih&y  never 
beg.  No,  no ;  no  coachman  ever  came  so  low  as 
that  People  wonder  where  they  all  went  to.  I 
know.  All  folks  found  dead  for  years  past,  and 
nobody  owned  them,  were  coachmen  I  It's  a  fact-* 
they  are  rail  wictims  I 

One  morning,  a  few  months  after  I'd  sold  my 
team,  there  wur  one  of  the  most  splendidest  smashes 
on  that  ere  rail  as  ever  wur.  Farmer  Todd  had 
a  bull  that  brake  into  the  rail — ^and  Todd's  buU 
wur  always  a  good  'un — saw  th'  train  a-comin^ 
and  thought  it  some  oudandish  varmint,  I  sup- 
pose. Well!  what  does  bull  do  but  runs  slap- 
bang  into  th*  engine,  and  was  knocked  down,  and 
the  wheels  went  over  his  head,  and  threw  train  off 
th'  rail,  and  away  went  th'  engines  and  carriages 
topsy-turvy  over  the  'bankment,  smash-dash  as 
horrible  to  see.  I  was  sorry  to  see  the  poor 
folks — how  they  wur  mangled  and  hashed  I  When 
they  had  gathered  them  up,  and  put  them  in  th' 
station-house,  it  wur  just  like  a  butcher's  shop. 
One  poor  chap  had  his  head  cut  off  as  clean  as  a 
turnip.  There  wur  legs  here,  and  arms  there,  and 
trunks  in  t'other  spots.  They  gathered  up  the 
heads  and  legs  and  bodies  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  fitted  them  on  to  the  bodies  by  guess.  There 
wur  a  matter  of  a  dozen  killed,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  wounded.  I  wur  sorry,  in  a  kind  of  way, 
for  the  folks  killed ;  but  dang  me  if  I  wur  not 
far  sorrier  for  Farmer  Todd's  bull !  It  was  the 
best  bull  i'  th'  parish,  and  had  pluck  for  anything. 
It  was  like  me — I  had  pluck  for  aught.  I  ran 
'gain  rails,  and  wur  beat ;  it  ran  'gain  them  too, 
and  was  killed.  I'd  give  a  sovereign  for  a  picture 
of  that  bull  just  now. 

It  was  my  time  to  crow  now.  I  said  I  knew 
how  it  would  be,  and  that  no  better  could  be  ex- 
pected from  oppositioning  the  Blue  Blazer. 
Travelling  by  rails  is  a  flying  in  the  face  of  Nature. 
If  God  had  intended  man  to  go  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  he  would  have  given  him  horses 
fit  for  the  speed.  I  never  saw  a  right  living  devil 
as  I  know  on;  but  if  a  steam-engine,  with  its  great 
blazing  crimson  eyes,  puffing  and  yelling  as  if  it 
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were  a  bullock  in  asteric  fits — ^if  it  is  not  a  good 
imitation  of  a  devil,  I  don't  know  what  a  devil  is, 
that's  all.  Tlie  Bible  says  that  man  was  made  np- 
righty  he  has  found  out  many  inventions,  but  of  all 
the  inventions  that  ever  wur  invented  the  rail  is 
the  -— — .  I  told  folks  how  I  had  told  them 
how  it  would  be,  and  that  no  better  could  be  ex- 
pected for  oppositioning  the  Blue  Blazer.  I  told 
them  they  were  served  right  for  forsaking  an  old 
decent  coach  like  mine  for  such  new-fangled  fal- 
de-ral  machines.  It  reminded  me  of  folks  leaving 
the  Church  to  go  among  Ranters,  Methodists,  and 
Latter-day  Saints,  and  such  like — there  was  never 
no  good  come  of  that  People  were  now  frightened 
to  go  by  rails,  and  a  disposition  of  neighbours 
waited  upon  me,  and  wanted  me  to  start  the  Blazer 
again.  So  I  started  the  Blazer  again,  and  turned 
out  in  let  of  May  style  with  a  man  to  play  the 
clarionet.  And  didn't  he  play  "  See  the  conquer- 
ing hero  comes"  as  we  passed  the  station-house !  and 
the  railway-chaps  looked  at  me  as  savage  as  razor- 

finders.  For  a  week  or  two  I  did  middling-Hke. 
got  the  waiter  at  the  Queen  to  cut  all  railway- 
accidents  out  of  the  papers,  which  I  read  or  gave 
to  passengers  on  the  road.  But  it  wouldn't  all  do ; 
folks  wur  determined  to  be  killed.  They  would 
go  by  rails,  and  again  I  was  done  up. 

After  this  I  didn't  well  know  what  to  do.  I 
thought  once  of  emigrating  to  New  Zealand,  or 
some  dissolute  island  that  had  no  rails ;  but  hang 
me  if  I  could  leave  Old  England.  So  I  retired 
into  private  life,  and  took  a  public-house.  I  was 
a  widder  then,  as  I  am  now.  I  had  a  daughter. 
I  called  her  Pink,  but  her  right  name  was  nose. 
I  called  her  Pink  after  a  favourite  leader  I  had, 
as  fine  an  animal  as  ever  ran  before  a  coach-box. 
Well,  a  chap  came  courting  of  Pink ;  but  I  never 
thought  tthere  was  aught  in't  He  came  from  a 
distance,  and  was  considered  a  'spectable  young 
man.  At  last,  he  would  have  Pink,  and  Pink 
would  have  him.  I  didn't  like  to  go  against  her 
too  much,  for  women  are  women.  They  are  just 
like  ill-tempered,  restive  horses,  that  will  neither 
go  nor  stop  but  when  they  will.  If  they  think 
they  won't,  they  won't ;  neither  com  nor  hay,  whip 
nor  spur,  will  make  them.  Well,  they  got  mar- 
ried at  last ;  and  what  do  you  think  the  villain 
turned  out  to  be  ?  You  couldn't  guess !  Had  he 
proved  to  be  a  decent  horse-stealer,  or  a  'spectable 
tdghwayman,  like  Dick  Turpin,  I  would  have 
thought  less  of  the  matter ;  but  the  swindling  rascal 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  railway -guard ! 
That  cut  me  to  the  witals  worse  than  all.  To  think, 
too,  my  daughter  Pink  should  be  deluded  away  by 
a  rail-chap  made  my  blood  boil  like  a  set  pot. 
And  then  to  think  of  being  grandfather  to  a  lot  of 
young  stokers !  I'd  rather  have  buried  Pink  be- 
side her  mother  than  she  should  have  disgraced 
the  family  with  connecting  herself  to  a  railway- 
man. Folks  say  tlie  man's  decent  enough,  but  I 
can*t  believe  it  Its  again  nature  for  a  rail-chap 
to  be  a  good  man.  Is  not  an  engine  unnaturable  ? 
Everything  about  rails  are  'gain  nature.  Rail- 
folks  are  not  like  other  folks.  Did  you  ever  know 
one  of  them  give  a  ride  to  a  poor,  way-worn,  foot- 
sore traveller,  who  had  no  brass  in  his  pocket? 


No,  no  I  Their  horses  are  iron  horses,  and  their 
men  are  iron  men,  with  iron  hearts  and  iron  souls— 
the  whole  boiling  of  them,  directors,  derks,  guards, 
and  porters,  every  mother^s  son  of  them.  Pink's 
husband  may  be  as  good  as  any  of  them,  but  bad's 
the  best  of  them,  I  say. 

I  recollect  the  last  night  I  drove  the  Blaser. 
It  was  a  cold,  sleety  night  I  had  not  a  single 
fare.  I  was  frozen  to  the  box,  and  not  a  soul  to 
speak  to  me.  I  don't  know  what  folk  feel  when 
their  hearts  are  breaking,  but  if  mine  did  not 
crack  with  sorrow  that  night  I'm  mistaken,  thaf  s 
all.  •  I  pulled  up  at  the  Primrose,  and  the  land- 
lady saw  how  it  was,  and  made  a  stiffer  glass  than 
usual  that  night  She  didn't  say  much,  and  I  said 
nought  I  saw  the  tear  in  her  eye  at  the  time, 
and  she  began  and  talked  kindly  to  me,  and  I  felt 
her  words  do  me  good.  Then  she  pitied  me.  My 
heart  filled,  and  I  thought  I  should  have  choked 
about  the  throat  I  could  stand  kindness,  but 
dang  my  buttons  if  I  could  stand  pity  !  I  could 
not  help  it,  but  blubbered  like  an  infant  I  rushed 
out  of  the  house,  mounted  the  box,  and  roared  and 
cursed  the  rails  all  the  way  home,  which  was  some 
relief  to  me. 

After  I  got  home  I  began  a  turning  things  over 
in  my  own  mind  like,  to  see  what  must  be  done  to 
stop  these  rails.  All  at  once  there  was  something 
whispered  in  my  ear,  "Stop  their  yelling  and 
pufiing.  llirow  a  stone  from  the  top  of  the  bridge, 
and  see  if  that  does  not  put  their  pipe  out"  As 
sure  as  a  gun  if  I  didn't  go  out  that  night,  and 
loosen  a  large  stone  on  the  ledge  of  the  bridge 
just  over  the  rails.  The  train  was  coming,  the 
stone  was  ready  to  tumble  over.  It  was  just 
going  when  something  said, ''  Don't  l"  and  I  didn't 
And  then  I  thought  how  many  poor  folks  might 
be  killed,  and  all  along  of  me,  and  what  I  ahonld 
think  of  myself  after.  I  know  it  is  a  crime  to 
ride  on  rails — a  great  crime ;  but  not  so  great,  I 
thought,  as  to  deserve  smashing  in  such  a  way  as 
I  had  seen  some  before.  But  had  that  train  been 
full  of  directors,  contractors,  and  engineers,  that 
stone  should  have  gone  over  that  bridge,  as  sure  as 
my  name's  John.  I'd  have  sent  them  all  to  king- 
dom come,  if  I'd  swung  for't  They'll  all  get  a 
cheap  trip  some  day,  and  if  it  bean't  a  down  train 
I'm  no  judge. 

T'other  day  I  met  a  chap  as  had  never  seen  a 
stage-coach,  a  Cockney ;  and  precious  spooney  he 
wur.  "  You  are  to  be  pitied,"  says  I ;  and  I  told  him 
all  about  the  old  ways,  and  I'll  be  whipped  if  he 
could  understand  me.  I  suppose  next  generation 
will  have  forgotten  what  a  wheelbarrow  is  like. 
He  talked  about  sending  me  to  the  mewseeum,  or 
some  such-like  name,  and  have  me  becalmed  as  a 
spicey  man  of  a  distinct  race.  But  here  I  am,  and 
here  I'll  stay,  so  long  as  I'm  out  of  earshot  of  them 
infernal  whistles.  As  the  black  Indiana  have  been 
driven  back  and  back  into  the  woods  by  whits 
men,  so  have  I  been  driven  from  comer  to  comei 
by  these  puffing  devils.  I  suppose  there  won't  be 
a  spot  in  all  England  out  of  their  sound  soon 
Then  will  my  last  stage  be  done.  I'll  go  and  lay 
my  neck  on  the  rail,  and  say  to  the  engine,  ^  You 
have  done  your  worst  at  me,  now  do  your  bett^' 
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I  believe  I  rave  at  nights  about  the  rails.  I  dreamt 
one  night  I  was  an  engine,  and  they  fired  me  np, 
and  I  boiled,  and  babbled,  and  snorted,  and 
whistled  like  a  mad  engine,  and  away  on  the  rails 


I  went  like  an  earthquake,  and  I  awoke  puffing 
and  blowing,  and  as  wet  as  a  sop.  Mark  my 
words ;  if  there's  a  last  coachman,  the  time  will 
come  when  there  will  be  a  last  stoker.  Mark  that  V 
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Tempxis  edax  rerum.  Pooh,  pooh !  Ont  on  the 
philosophy  that  devised  such  shallow  aphorism — 
a  sheer  fallacy  promoted  by  world-hallowed  igno- 
rance! The  stem  old  monster,  like  his  grim 
friend,  by  no  means  deserves  to  be  painted  in  such 
Bwarthy  hnes.  Tme,  we  allow  his  insatiate  maw ; 
we  admit  him  to  be  omnivorous ;  but  we  regard 
him  with  the  pity  we  bestow  on  a  lunatic  who, 
conscious  during  his  lucid  intervals  of  the  coming 
fit,  bids  his  friends  be  on  the  look-out  to  prevent 
mischief.  So  is  it  with  old  Ohronos.  He  feels 
the  cravings  of  his  appetite  strong  upon  him,  and 
he  enlists  with  all  due  speed  sundry  and  divers 
allies  to  obviate  the  ills  those  horrid  cravings 
might  else  engender.  But  for  such  timely  and 
kindly  warning,  the  works  of  poet,  painter,  artist, 
and  architect  had  perished  and  passed  away  for 
ever.  Is  the  poet  threatened.  Fame  interposes  her 
segis  betwixt  him  and  the  ruthless  monster,  llie 
temple  lies  in  ruin,  still  some  pious  hands  have 
preserved  enough  to  tell  of  glories  past.  It  must, 
however,  be  conceded  that  he  whom  mortals 
falsely,  scandalously,  and  maliciously  term  the 
**  fell  destroyer  **  is  not  always  happy  in  his  re- 
emits  for  his  work  of  saving  mercy.  At  times, 
either  from  emergency  or  perverted  taste,  he 
selects  them  from  the  band  of  scavengers.  Let 
picture-fanciers  correct  us  if  we  have  employed 
too  harsh  a  term.  Sacred  it  may  be,  but  solid,  at 
any  rate,  is  the  dust  that  has  scared  the  voracious 
ogre  from  canvass  graced  with  the  loftiest  con- 
ceptions of  art.  This  we  cite  simply  as  illustrative 
of  our  theory.  We  purpose  to  take  up  a  line 
Bomewhat  more  cesthetical,  and  show  how  grand 
creations  preserved,  thanks  to  the  equivocal  aid  of 
the  awkward  squad  aforesaid,  have  been  miscon- 
ceived and  misunderstood  for  lack  of  a  friendly 
besom  to  restore  their  pristine  merits. 

This  is  more  particularly  discemible  in  the  case 
of  characters,  dramatic  or  otherwise.  Blinded  by 
the  dust  raised  by  prejudice  and  the  bigotry  of 
foregone  conclusions,  we  dare  not  open  our  eyesc  o 
consider  for  ourselves  whether  the  verdict,  passed 
as  it  were  by  common  consent,  is  righteous  or 
correct  To  confine  ourselves,  for  the  present,  to 
4lie  works  of  Shakspeare,  we  boldly  aver  that  at 
least  one-third  of  his  characters  is  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented.  We  could  find  circonstances 
<iU4nuante8  even  in  the  case  of  Macbeth  and  his 
iraculent  dame,  and  could  fill  page  after  page  with 
dissertations  on  the  character  and  individuality  of 
•each  and  all  the  Fools.  Tardy  justice  has  at  length 
been  doled  ont  to  poor  Polonius — that  grande  dme 
ineomprise — that  Gamaliel  at  whose  feet  many  a 
lather  mighi  sigh  to  place  his  son.    But  in  the 


closet  only  has  such  justice  been  awarded.  On  the 
stage  he  is  still  permitted  to  be  the  butt  of  moon- 
calfing  idiots  in  the  upper  galleries.  Now,  with 
these  sage  reflections  fermenting  in  our  brain,  we 
found  ourselves,  the  other  day,  opposite  Mr. 
Elmore's  elaborate  picture  representing  the  scene 
between  Hotspur  and  him  whom  the  hot-headed 
gallant  has  been  pleased  to  gibbet  to  eternal  infamy 
by  terming  "  Popinjay."  Mr.  Elmore  has  followed 
in  the  wake  of  public  opinion,  and  the  grinning 
baboon  on  his  canvass  is  the  result.  Now,  we 
propose  to  demonstrate  beyond  power  of  contra* 
diction  that  never  was  sobriquet  so  little  merited ; 
but,  first,  we  must  be  permitted  a  remark  or  two 
as  to  the  traducer  of  this  excellent  man  whose 
name  should  have  lived  for  ever.  The  able  critic, 
whose  paper  on  the  FHne  Arts  formed  so  attractive 
a  feature  m  our  June  Number,  complains  that  Mr. 
Elmore  has  made  Hotspur  **  too  much  of  the  Tipton 
Slasher,  the  mere  bruiser,  hacker,  and  hewer  of 
his  fellow-men.  Woman's  fondness  twines  itself 
round  strange  objects,  but  no  Kate  in  the  world 
could  ever  have  called  this  red  mffian  *  a  paraquito,* 
or  threatened  to  'break  his  little  finger,'  or  uttered 
that  loving  lament  over  such  a  *  sweet  Harry  T  '* 

With  every  deference  to  the  gifted  writer,  we 
fearlessly  assert  that  in  this  respect,  at  least,  Mr. 
Elmore  is  free  from  sin.  Why,  he  was  a  **  mere 
braiser,"  Ac. ;  nor  is  there  aught  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  that  age  that  gentle  Kates  should 
have  talked  pretty  to  such  burly,  brawny  monsters. 
Ladies  in  diose  brave  days  of  old  loved  your 
odious  big  brutes,  who  could  cleave  you  a  fellow 
to  the  brisket  with  one  arm,  whilst  the  other 
brandished  aloft,  it  might  be,  a  brace  of  dam- 
sels, ravished  or  rescued,  as  the  case  happened. 
And  was  not  ''sweet  Harry*'  a  barbarian  who 
despised  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  as  much,  no 
doubt,  as  he  prized  the  black-jack  and  powdered 
beef;  could  hardly  bestow  a  civil  woi^  on  his 
doting  wife ;  and,  in  fine,  and  to  sum  up  all,  didn' 
know  a  gentleman  when  he  saw  one  ? — for,  pre- 
eminently, a  gentleman  and  a  courtier  was  the 
object  of  his  foul  abuse.  Bear  with  us,  gentle  reader; 
put  thy  prejudices  in  tiiy  pocket,  and  we  promise 
thee  thyself  shalt  share  our  conviction.  Let  us 
consider  the  mission  of  our  hero,  to  whom  directed 
and  by  whom  intrasted.  Now,  it  comes  to  the 
ears  of  our  fourth  Henry,  good,  easy  man  if  ever 
there  were  one  whose 

— ^blood  hath  been  too  cold  and  temperaio 
Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities, 
And  jon  have  foand  me ;  for,  aeeordinglj, 
Yott  tread  upon  my  patience— 

that  the  mettlesome  blade,  Harry  Percy,  has  been 
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guilty  of  conduct  highly  uubecoming  an  officer 

and  a  gentleman,  inasmu^  as  (after  ti^e  Battle  of 

Hohnedon) 

-^the  prisoner!, 
Whioh  he  in  this  sdrentare  hath  surprised, 
To  his  own  use  be  keeps. 

Now,  supposing  Shaw   the  Life  Guardsman   to 
have  captured  Napoleon,  he  might  with  equal  jus- 
tice have  urged  his  right  to  make  his  imperial 
prisoner  black  his  boots  or  clean  his  accoutrements. 
To  suffer  this  indignity,  the  old  king  felt,  would 
be  to  establish  a  dangerous  precedent ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  imperative  to  gain  custody  of  the  pri- 
soners.   Now  Henry  knew  full  well,  from  personal 
experience,  that  wild  colts  will  have  their  fling, 
and  that  boys  will  be  boys  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter; and  so,  like  a  good-natured,  kind-hearted 
man  with  a  spoilt  child  of  his  own,  he  resolves 
upon  letting  Master  Harry  down  fiar  more  gently 
than  he  deserved ;  and  to  diat  end,  in  lieu  of  de- 
spatching to  the  recusant  a  grim  sergeant-aUarms, 
a  Bow-street  runner,  or  corporal  s  guard,  he  very 
considerately  intrusts  to  a  gentleman  from  his  own 
court  (in  all  probability  an  old  chum  of  Hotspur) 
on  whom  he  could  rely,  a  very  disagreeable  errand^ 
to  be  executed  in  the  least  uncourteous  and  offen- 
sive manner.     And  he  chose  wiaely  and  well ;  for 
never  did  envoy  yet  do  his  ministering  more  gently 
or  gracefully.    Arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  he 
finds  Hotspur  ¥dping  hia  well-fleshed  sword,  and 
smarting  from  his  wounds.    Does  he  t^>  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  in  a  loud,  authoritative  voice,  or 
in  deep  sepulchral  tones,  show  him  up  before  all 
the  men  by  bidding  him  deliver  up  his  prisoners 
in  the  King's  name?    Had  he  done  bo,  the  petu- 
lant soldier  might  have  had  some  cause  to  com- 
plain.   The  Times  of  the  day  would  have  taken 
up  his  case,  and  he  would  have  been  sublimated 
to  the  rank  of  that  character  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  an  Englishman — a  man  with  a  grievance.    No, 
his  object  was  conciliation;    he  perceives    that 
young  Percy  is  in  a  flushed  and  excited  state,  and 
he  resolves  to  give  him  time  to  cool  and  listen 
quietly.     With  that  laudable  end  in  view,  and 
being  gifted  with  the  grand  art  proprie  eommunia 
dicerCf  he  launches  forth  into  a  stream  of  gossip, 
tells  the  last  story  of  court  scandal  to  his  irritable 
friend,  "  with  many  holiday  and  lady  terms,"  and 
refrains  from  entering  upon  any  disagreeable  topics 
until  Hotspur  should  have  recovered  his  normal 
state.      Could  aught  be   more  judicious?      But 
Hotspur  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  his  pleasant  chat;  so, 
perceiving  that  the  ill-tempered  soldier  does  not 
relish  his  pleasing  prattle,  he  very   dexterously 
shifts  the  subject  and  turns  the  conversation  to 
that  which  he  naturally  presumed  to  be  upmost 
in  the  mind  of  his  sulky  listener,  viz.,  Imttles. 
And  as  he    handles    this  topic,  how   exquisite 
is  the  tact  he  displays  I     Had  he  discussed  military 
manoeuvres  with  one  so  thoroughly  versed  in  all 
their  mysteries,  or  offered  any  opinion  as  to  whe- 
ther troops  should  advance  in  line  or  column,  he 
would  have  been  guilty  of  gross  impertinence  and 
bad  taste,  and  we  should  have  held  with  his  inter- 
locuteur,  that  his  "  chat "  was  **  bald  and  unjointed." 
Never  was  man  less  likely  to  commit  solecism  f  o 


gUringandabflRird*   Hetakee  an  extended, a pUlo- 
sophioid  view  of  the  subject    He  enten  into  that 
oft-debated  and  vexcOa  qwestioy  as  to  bow  &r  ia 
the  human  race  ben^uted  by  the  phila&Ukropicsl 
invention  of  Friar  Bacoo,  and  taking  a  hint  from 
the  sword  in  Hotspur's  hand,  he  delicately  insi- 
nuates that,  for  his  part,  he  prefers  to  fight  as  his 
fathers  fought  before  him.     Alas  for  the  short- 
comings of  frail  humanity  in  a  pet  I     Would  it  be 
credited  that  one  bearing  the  name  of  Percy  could 
have  his  nobler  instincts  so  distorted  by  infirmity 
of  temper  as  to  infer  from  the  manly  line  of  argu- 
ment adopted  by  his  polished  friend  that  such 
friend  was  a  coward?    What!  is  this  imputation 
to  rest  on  a  man  because  he  prefers  to  look  his  foe 
in  the  face,  to  feel  him  at  his  sword's  point,  to  do 
all  that  determined  valour  can  effect  to  win,  and 
should  that  valour  prove  unavailing,  to  recogniae 
with  his  latest  breadi  the  superiority  of  him  who 
has  stretched  him  low  ?    Is  such  man  a  coward? 
Is  he  who  objects  to  be  shot  down  like  a  dog  by 
some  skulking  scoundrel  behind  a  hedge  a  pol- 
troon ?    Invoke  the  shades  of  Leonidas  or  Hoia- 
tins  Codes,  poll  the  Knights  of  the  Bound  Tables 
and,  the  Koh-i-ooor  to  our  steel  pen,  that  Ibej 
share  our  hero's  sentiments,  and  rec<^pniae  in  him 
a  kindred  spirit    But  we  will  suppose  thai  our 
friend  delivered  his  opinions  with  that  playful 
affectation,  or,  further  stall,  with  the  courtly  drawl 
that  has  desoended  to  our  times,  which  m  boa- 
doirs  is  termed  pertifiagfs,  whilst  to  the  vnlgar 
it  is  better  known,  as  ebojfing ;  well,  ia  he  any 
more  of  a  (we  won't  repeat  the  odious  word)  for 
that  ?    W^hen  the  Tenth  declared  that  they  didn't 
dance,  did  any  one  presume  to  tax  thi^  gallaBt 
body  wil^  aught  unworthy  the  anna  tbey  bore,  or 
the  gentle  blood  they  boasted  ?    And  don't  we  all 
remember  how  the  mincing  ensign  in  the  Goardiv 
who  wouldn't  lace  the  nin  for  fear  of  wetting  hia 
feet,  cut  down  two  men  at  Waterloo  with  bia  own 
sword  ?    But  enough  <m  this  point   Turn  we  now 
to  render  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  noUe  and  tender 
heart  of  our  gallant  courtier.    He  sees  carried  by 
him  the  fearful  victims  to  a  discovery  he  so  feel- 
ingly deplores;  as  he  looks  on  the  ''good,  tall 
fellows,"  he  is  sensible  of  a  chewing  in  his  throat 
He  tries  to  laugh  it  off;  no,  nature  prevails,  and 
he  turns  aside  to  conceal  his  generous  emotion 
under  the  transparent  pretext  of  taking  a  pinch  of 
snuff.     But  spite  of  his  feelings,  and  whilst  grave, 
gay,  and  graceful  by  turns,  does  he  lose  sight  of 
his  impleasant  mission  ?  Far  from  it^  ever  and  anon 
he  drops  a  hint,  gentle  but  expressive,  and  not  to  be 
mistaken,  toucbing  the  ELing's  behest,  till  at  length, 
finding  how  thoroughly  impracticable  is  the  charac* 
ter  he  has  to  deal  with,  he  desists  from  demands  he 
has  no  instructions  to^enforce,  and,  taking  off  his  hat,, 
leaves  the  ill-conditioned  soldier  to  himself  and 
the  sulks.    Apropos  of  "  hat,''  is  it  worth  our 
pains  to  allude  to  Hotspur's  childish  comments  on 
our  hero's  costume,  ''neat,  trimly  dressed?"  Heaven 
help  the  man  I  why,  of  course  he  was.  Would  you 
have  had  him  come  in   his   dressing-gown  and 
slippers  ?    When  one  gentleman,  who  is  a  gentle* 
man  and  no  sloven,  visits  another,  it  is  generally 
aiter,andnotbeforc,the  operation  (^shaving.  Would 
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yon  TaHier  49ie  King  had  sent  an  vntifMied  groom, 
or  a  slip-fihod  serving- wench?  Eburry  Percy,  we 
blnsh  for  yon  I  Sensible  of  your  delinquencies, 
well  aware  that  your  treasonable  conduct  admits  of 
no  palliation,  you  condescend  to  scurrilous  abuse 
and  vile  chicanery.  Utterly  without  defence,  you 
have  recourse  to  a  pettifogging  subterfnge,  and 
bully  and  fall  foul  of  "Uie  plaintiff's  attorney." 
Fie,  fie ! 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  if  in  our  honest  anxiety 
to  fly  to  the  rescue  of  injured  innocence  we  have 
somewhat  trespassed  on  your  patience,  suffer  us  to 
plead  our  motives  in  justification ;  remember  how 


dense,  of  how  long  standing  the  dust  that  bad  ao« 
cumulated  on  the  picture  we  have  undertaken,  not 
vainly  we  hope,  to  cleanse.  Much,  very  much  more, 
could  we  have  urgedinbehalfof  the  victim  of  the 
grossest  malignity,  the  vilest  aspersion ;  but  we 
are  well  content  to  leave  to  your  abler  judgment 
the  consideration  of  one,  doubtless  "  the  courteoust 
knight  that  ever  bare  shield,  the  truest  friend  that 
ever  bestrode  horse,  the  kindest  man  that  ever 
struck  with  sword,  the  goodliest  man  that  ever 
came  among  press  of  knights,  and  the  meekest  and 
the  gentlest  that  ever  eat  in  a  hall  among  ladles.*^ 
Peace  be  with  his  ashes  I 


THE    TEMPLE    LAUNDRESS. 


How  wonderfully  elastic  is  the  English  language  I 
Old  Bailey  (not  the  place  where  they  try  pick- 
pocketB  and  eat  boiled  beef,  but  the  "  ptj^koifos"  as 
be  caite  himself)  derives  the  word  laundress  from 
lawUriXy  Johnson  from  Lavandiere,  and  the  latter 
interprets  li  as  meaning  **  a  wcxoan  whose  employ* 
ment  ia  to  waah  clothes.''  Now,  as  a  atiU  more 
modem  authority  has  youdied,  it  meaaa  a  wobmui 
who  never  wadbies  anything,  not  even  her  own 
bands.  Th^  are  a  ''peeoliar  people^"  those 
TemiAe  laundresses.  Each  one  lodes  after  a 
certain  number  of  sets  of  chambers,  and  is  possessed^ 
''as  of  her  own  property,"  of  three  or  four  liege 
smbjeds  of  b^  Muesty,  whom  she  designates  as 
**  hoe  gentlemen."  do  absolute  is  thia  right  of  pro- 
perty that  an  eminent  Queen's  Oomisel  was  not 
long  ago  sold,  body  and  bag,  by  one  laundress  to 
aiM&er  for  the  consideration  d  one  sovereign  of 
lawfdl  money  of  the  realm,  the  receipt  whereof  the 
vendor  duly  acknowledged,  <&c. 

They  are  jealous  of  the  honour  and  glory  of 
their  "  gendemen."  I  knew  one,  an  ancient  dame 
of  sixty-five,  concerning  whom  a  malicious  clerk 
bad  put  about  a  report  that  she  was  upon  too 
familiar  terms  with  one  of  her  "  gentlemen."  Her 
indig^tion  knew  no  bounds ;  but  it  was  all  for  his 
reputation,  not  hers.  ''To  think  that  a  gentleman 
who  can  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  take  out 
balf-a-crown  whenever  he  likes"  (a  sum  which,  to 
the  old  lady's  imagination,  would  conmiand  all  the 
pleasures,  lawfulnmd  unlawful,  of  the  metropolis) 
"  should  take  a  fancy  to  an  old  woman  like  me  1" 
Hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering  was  too  good 
ioT  tbe  calumnious  dark.  He  was  Uy  be  *' dratted;'* 
though  what  that  consists  in  I  never  could  make 
out—something  terrible,  of  course. 

They  are  fertile  in  expedients.  Well  do  I  re- 
member that  8anday  morning  when  I  gased  re- 
joicing  ^from  my  bed  whereon  I  lay,"  on  my 
boots  as  they  stood  respleudent  on  the  hearth-rug. 
I  £uieied  that  they  looked  odd  when  I  put  them 
on ;  but  it  was  not  till  I  walked  forth  and  beheld 
the  feet  of  my  fellow-men  in  Fleet-street  that  I  knew 
what  had  happened.  I  then  discovered  that  the 
botde  of  Day  and  Martin  being  exhausted,  my 
laundress  had  polished  my  boots  with  black-lead  I 


The  same  old  lady  scrubbed  my  bronze  coffee-^ 
pot  (on  which  I  particularly  prided  myself)  with 
sand-paper,  and  expressed,  with  half-^-dozen 
curtseys,  her  regret^  that  though  "  she  'ad  bin  'ard 
at  it  for  'arf  a  nour,  it  wam't  bright  yet" 

Oood  old  soul !  she  laboured  under  an  idea  that 
t  r.o.u. d.e.  s.  spelt  trousers^  and  to.  u.  L  s,  towels ; 
and  as  words  and  letters  are  mere  arbitrary  sigmi^ 
for  anything  I  know  she  might  be  right  At  any 
rate,  I  understood  what  those  enigmatical  entries 
meant  ¥^en  they  appeared,  as  they  regularly  did 
in  my  quarterly  biUa,  followed  by  ciphers  as  mar* 
vellous.  I  have  been  told,  though  I  do  not  believo 
it,  that,  in  their  weekly  accoonts,  some  laundressea 
spell  "  beer  '^  with  the  same  letters  that  stand  for 
"  black-lead,"  **  fira-wood,"  and  «  soda." 

A  laundress  ia  endowed,  not  with  eternal  youth, 
but  eternal  old  age.  Thev  are  never  young,  and 
they  never  die.  Their  husbands  are  generally 
cobblers,  and  beat  them;  and  they  always  have  ^a 
little  rent  to  make  up,"  and  want  a  new  pail  and 
brush ;  though  how  the  latter  is  worn  out  is  a 
mystery,  inasmuch  as  they  never  swab  or  dust 
anything. 

The  natural  enemy  of  the  laundress  is  tho 
clerk;  and  as  long  as  he  wears  a  short  jacket 
and  a  turnover  collar  he  is  "  that  boy,"  and 
"  always  arter  summut  or  other  mischeeve-ious."" 
When  he  puts  on  a  tail-coat  and  a  stock,  and  growa 
his  whiskers,  he  becomes  "  Mister  Jones,"  and  they 
treat  him  with  respect 

A  barrister^s  clerk  generally  hangs  himself  and 
his  laundress  usually  goes  mad.  There  is  one 
poor  creatare  of  this  class  known  to  all  who  pasa 
through  the  Temple.  Her  harmlessncss  and  help- 
lessness mdt  even  the  stone  porters  who  stand,  in 
their  white  aprons,  superior  to  humanity,  the  terror 
of  organ-boys  and  women  in  pattens.  The  last 
time  I  saw  her  she  was  expressing  her  gratitude 
to  one  of  her  late  "  gentlemen,"  who  £^ves  her  a 
pension,  by  fustigating  his  name  on  the  door-post 
with  her  little  cane,  and  than  limped  off  in  great 
haste  to  apply  the  same  discipline  to  a  spaniel  "wb^ 
was  paying  more  marked  attention  than  sha  con* 
sidered  proper  to  a  bull-terrier  in  Pump-court 

Such  is  the  Temple  Laundress.    Tread  lightly 
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on  her  aslies,  ye  men  of  genins !  often  has  she 
lighted  your  fires.  Dieturb  not  her  dnst^  ye 
^peckl  pleaders !  peacefully  did  she  permit  yours 


to  sleep  upon  your  folios.  Judge  lier  not,  ye 
judgc»  of  the  land  I  often  has  she  closed  the  outer 
oak  upon  your  indiscretiona. 


DISSOLVING    VIEWS    OP    LIPR 


A  FRIEND  of  mine,  of  a  subtle  and  speculative  turn 
of  mind,  was  fond  of  asserting,  as  the  snm  of  his 
•experience,  **  that  all  general  statements  are  false, 
and  that  consequently  no  absolute  decision  can  be 
come  to  upon  any  subject  at  all !"  Now,  not  to 
urge  that  this  amusing  declaration  of  universal 
scepticism  is  itself  a  "general  statement,"  there 
are,  of  course,  many  subjects  with  regard  to  which 
it  is  obviously  not  true.  The  axioms  of  mathe- 
matics and  the  results  of  the  exact  sciences  will  at 
'Once  occur  to  every  one  in  refutation.  But  if  we 
confine  the  remark  to  the  debateable  ground  of 
human  life  and  character,  it  certainly  becomes  more 
plausible;  and  all  who  have  not  determined  to 
keep  their  minds  undisturbed  by  the  simple  and 
easy  process  of  closing  them  against  everything 
that  may  prevent  their  settling  into  one  fixed 
mould,  must  have  known  moments  when  they  have 
been  half  inclined  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion thus  qualified.  All  whose  object  is  truth, 
whose  maxim  "  Nosce  teipsum,'*  can  recall  frequent 
occasions  when  they  have  had  to  undergo  the 
painful  process  of  reviewing  their  opinions,  re- 
scinding their  conclusions,  giving  up  their  cherished 
theories,  and  removing  the  ancient  landmarks 
around  their  whole  field  of  thought.  In  casting 
his  eye  backwards  over  the  history  of  his  mind,  a 
reflecting  man  will  see  much  that  seems  at  first  to 
countenance  this  despair  of  fixed  views.  He  will 
behold  a  succession  of  changes.  Nay,  he  will  even 
seem,  in  some  cases,  to  have  gone  back  to  former 
and  long-abandoned  notions.  There  he  will  mark 
the  dawning  of  some  great  idea,  trace  its  gradual 
rise  above  his  mental  horizon,  its  meridian 
splendour,  its  decline  and  vanishing.  He  will  re- 
member many  an  idea  tliat 


adorned  hither  like  sweet  May 
Bent  back  like  HoHowmas,  or  shortest  day. 

How  delightful  and  full  of  promise  is  the  sub- 
jection to  some  new  theory  which  takes  entire  pos- 
session of  the  mind !  How  grateful  we  feel  to  its 
author !  "  The  very  stars  of  heaven,"  says  Emer- 
son, ''  seem  hung  on  the  arch  which  our  master 
has  built."  Then  how  painful  are  our  first  doubts 
of  its  truth,  how  moumfiil  and  reluctant  our  relin- 
quishment of  it!  Still  no  opinion  heartily  em- 
braced, though  afterwards  abandoned,  leaves  us 
where  we  were.  No  sincere  view  of  life,  how- 
ever unreal  and  exclusive  we  may  in  time  come 
to  deem  it,  departs  from  us  without  leaving 
valuable  results  behind.  It  is  by  a  succession, 
sometimes  even  a  seeming  repetition,  of  these 
phases  of  thought  and  feeling  that  our  minds  are 
•educated  to  sympathy  and  many-sidedness. 

An  imaginative  boy  reads  Walter  Scott;  and 


while  he  sits  in  the  family  parlour  with  his  mother 
making  up  the  weekly  accounts,  and  his  neten 
knitting  around  him,  the  spell  of  the  magician  is 
on  him,  and  he  is  with  Ivanhoe  and  Friar  Tuck 
storming  Front  de  Bodufs  castle,  or  he  planges  into 
the  thick  of  Flodden  Field  to  seek  the  Soottuh 
king.     His  sympathies  are  far   away  from  the 
£amily  circle,  and  for  a  time  he  quite  despises  thoae 
estimable  ladies,  his  aunts,  and  is  even  dispoeed  to 
under-rate  his  father,  who  is  a  respectable  corn- 
dealer  and  one  of  the  most  sensible  of  men.    fiot 
a  short  apprenticeship  to  the  real  business  of  life, 
and  a  slight  trial  of  its  difficulties,  convince  him 
that  to  take  up  its  responsibilities  and  bear  them 
well  is  an  achievement  which  will  tax  his  powers 
to  their  uttermost,  destroyer  of  Templars  thoogh 
he  be ;  and  he  becomes  once  again  the  most  affec- 
tionate of  nephews  and  the  most  respectful  of  8on& 
And  so  he  comes  to  reflect  how  it  is  just  poeaible 
that  his  elders  may  have  had  the  same  romantic 
fit,  in  their  day,  that  he  has  just  recovered  from; 
and  he  begins  to  credit  that  Aunt  Martha  mo^ 
have  been  the  heroine  of  that  touching  love-stoiy 
which  he  has  unbelievingly  heard  hint^  at,  quietly 
as  she  sits  beside  her  work-basket;  and  his  tender- 
ness increases  as  he  looks  at  her.     He  begins,  too, 
to  believe  that  his  father's  early  career  may  have 
been  an  adventurous  and  passionate  one,  in  spite 
of  his  gaiters ;  and  he  loves  every  fiirrow  on  his 
face. 

A  young  man  is  smitten  with  phrenology; 
and  if  you  aek  him  about  some  new  acquaintance, 
he  will  describe  him  thus :  "  Oh,  a  sanguine  mail) 
perceptions  good,  reflections  moderate,  propensities 
large ;"  or,  "  Bilious  nervous,  with  a  dash  of  lym* 
phatic — prominent,  reflective  organs — altog^o[ 
fine  development,  but  wants  healthy  animalism. 
After  a  while,  he  makes  the  acquaintance  o(  one 
or  two  undeniable  fools,  with  heads,  on  the  whole, 
superior  to  Shakspeare's,  and  of  pldlosophers  who 
ought  to  have  been  idiots,  but  wk»  had  perversely 
and  perplexingly  refused  to  be  so ;  and  if  he  be  ft 
candid  man,  and  not  wedded  to  his  theory  for 
better  for  worse,  he  gets  to  talk  like  other  peopl^ 
to  his  own  discomfiture  but  the  great  relief  <v 
his  friends.     But  this  temporary  enslavement  to 
phrenology  has  not  been  witJiout  service  to  him. 
Ten  to  one  he  has    picked    up   some  hnman 
physiology  in  its  course.    He  has  been  a  closer 
student    of   that    wonderful    book,   the  homftn 
countenance,  and  acquired   some   mdiments  oi 
physiognomy,  a  true    science,    but,  like  fO^J 
others,  damaged  by  the  advocacy  of  ^^^^^2^^ 
and  presumptuous  professors.    Wdl  says  Bm«J'' 
son  agab,  "  When  the  half-gods  go,  the  gof» 
arrive  I" 
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A  man  sets  out  with  the  ordinary  view  of  human 
character,  and  common-sense  notions  of  right  and 
wrong.  He  has  no  scruple  in  calling  Smith  a 
good  man  and  Jones  a  bad  one.  But  he  gets  to 
study  moral  philosophy,  perplexes  himself  with 
"  motivee,"  .adopts  the  selfish  theory  of  morals,  and 
forbids  you  to  draw  invidious  distinctions  between 
Smith  and  Jones,  as  they  are  both  seeking  their 
own  ends,  both,  ultimately,  equally  selfish.  In  a 
short  time,  Jones  cheats  and  almost  beggars  him, 
and  he  is  only  saved  from  ruin  by  the  assistance  of 
Smith.  "  After  all,"  says  he,  "  Jones  is  a  con- 
summate rascal,  and  Smith  a  generous  and  dis- 
interested friend*"  But  his  temporary  adherence 
to  the  selfish  philosophy  has  taught  him  a 
wholesome  suspicion  of  all  specious  and  undis- 
criminating  theories  of  human  nature,  and  has 
qidckened.  his  eye  for  the  appreciation  of  character. 
All  reflective  men  have  experienced  transitions  of 
feeling  and  thought  somewhat  like  these  which 
I  have  hastily  sketched.  Susceptibility  to  them 
is  one  element  of  genius.  This  versatility  of 
mindy  while  perplexing  to  the  philosopher,  is 
essential  to  the  novelist,  the  dramatist,  and  the 
poet  While  most  men  hurry  through  the  various 
stages  of  their  inner  life,  more  or  less  forgetting 
the  last  as  soon  as  they  enter  upon  a  new  one — 
the  schoolboy  of  a  few  years  back  becoming  a 
schoolmaster  as  rigid  and  pedantic  as  if  he  had 
never  spun  a  top  or  pinched  a  companion  at 
lesson-time — ^the  stamp  of  each  is  fresh  in  the 
mind  and  reproduced  in  the  pages  of  genius,  and 
the  child  claps  his  hands  as  he  sees  his  own 
picture  there,  and  the  thoughtful  boy  wonders 
who  has  stolen  the  secrets  of  his  bosom,  and  the 
youth  hears  his  tale  of  passion  told  in  words  that 
are  not  his  own,  and  manhood  confirms  the  truth 
and  the  wisdom  they  contain. 

But  there  are  many  who,  though  lacking  the 
power  of  describing  their  past  views  of  life 
in  prose  or  verse,  have  still  a  vivid  recollection 
of  them.  These  are  men  of  experience  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word.    They  may  not  possess 


the  information  of  many  ordinary  men  of  the 
world ;  they  may  be,  comparatively,  children  in 
the  practical  business  of  life,  and  quite  ignorant 
of  the  technicalities  of  the  mart  and  the  exchange;, 
but  they  are  and  have  been,  by  the  necessity  of 
their  mental  constitution,  *' students  of  the  heart 
of  man,"  and  have  a  clue  to  the  discernment  of 
character  oflen  mysterious  to  their  better-informed 
and  more  worldly-wise  friends.  Little  do  the 
pompous  and  superficial,  when  in  the  company  of 
a  man  of  this  class,  know  how  clearly  he  sees  to 
the  bottom  of  their  ehallow  affectations  of  import- 
ance. Little  does  the  shy  but  ardent  youth  know 
with  how  penetrating  and  unerring  a  glance  the 
quiet  observer  is  reading  the  inmost  thoughts  of 
his  heart,  how  clearly  he  sees  his  weaknesses,  his 
perplexities,  his  aspirations,  by  the  light  which 
the  memory  of  his  own  casts  upon  them ;  how 
thoroughly  he  comprehends  all  his  anxieties  and 
impulses,  how  surely  he  can  refer  them  to  their 
causes  and  foretell  their  issue. 

A  consideration  of  the  changes  to  which  our 
views  are  liable  from  the  **  many  parts  "  we  play 
in  life,  and  from  other  causes,  need  not  deter  us 
from  carrying  out  such  as  we  sincerely  and  deli- 
berately entertain.  If  we  cannot,  affirm  them  to 
be  absolute  truth,  if  we  must  even  admit  chat  it  is 
possible,  nay  likely,  that  they  will  give  place  to 
others  widely  different,  still  they  are  the  best  and 
the  only  ones  which  we  can  hold  at  present,  and 
that  is  all  we  need  know  in  order  to  act  in  decided 
and  manly  accordance  with  them.  Life  is  too 
short  for  us  to  spend  Inuch  time  in  the  nice  balanc- 
ing of  possibilities.  Were  we  to  wait  for  final 
certainty,  we  should  do  nothing.  ''  Rusticus  ex- 
pectat  dum  defluat  amnis."  The  true  practical 
lesson  which  tliis  consideration  should  teach  us  is 
to  avoid  anything  like  dogmatism  and  intolerance 
in  the  assertion  of  our  views,  and  to  yield  a  patient 
attention  to  those  of  all  honest  and  true  men,  who, 
standing  at  a  different  point  of  sight  from  our- 
selves, necessarily  perceive  a  somewhat  different 
prospect 


LIFE    OP    DR.    CHALMERS.* 


The  new  volume  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Chalmers  em- 
braces his  professorial  appointments  in  St.  Andrew's 
and  Edinburgh,  and  his  connexion  with  the  Veto 
and  Church  extension  movements  in  the  Scottish 
Establishment;  and  includes  numerous  notices  of 
and  correspondence  with  the  notables  of  the 
period. 

Chalmers  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  moral 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  St  Andrew's  in 
1823,  and,  exhausted  as  he  was  by  his  super- 
human labours  in  Glasgow,  the  change  from  its 
^isy  thoroughfares  to  the  grassy  streets  of  the 
pnce  archiepiscopal  city  must  have  been  grateful 
m  the  extreme.    He  shook  the  dust  from  the  chair 


to  which  he  was  appointed,  and  entered  on  his 
duties  with  characteristic  energy  and  zeal.  Al- 
though from  "hand  to  mouth,"  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  in  the  preparation  of  his  lectures,  the 
students  (whose  numbers  he  doubled)  were  enrap- 
tured with  his  eloquence,  and  gave  vent  to  their 
satisfaction  by  very  unacademic  applause  ;  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  session  they  threatened  a 
presentation  of  plate.  Whilst  prohibiting  the  latter 
proceeding,  the  professor  dealt  the  following  blow 
against 


AMATBUB   8TUDBKT8. 


There  is  one  topic  more  which  I  shall  adrert  to,  and  that 
is,  to  eertain  liberties  whieh  some  \ery  few  of  my  visitors 
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h«vt  mdalged  in  mid  the  gcntral  propriety  tli«t  ha*  ebar- 
•eterlted  their  AttenduiM.  I  aoquit  my  itated  atteadanlt, 
hidMdtfrom  the  eharge  illogether;  but  there  hare  been 
occasional  hearera  who,  by  coming  in  late,  hare  inflicted  a 
aore  annoyance  on  the  bnafaieaa  of  the  dasa.  It  is  too  late 
BOW  to  aet  np  any  pnctieal  cheek  agaiaat  an  inroad  ao  im- 
aeemly,  bat  I  hold  it  of  importaaee  to  the  eanae  of 
•oadcmic  diaeipline,  that  eren  now  I  ahoald  make  aver- 
ment of  the  principle,  that  not  one  freedom  can  be  tolerated 
in  a  visitor  which  ought  not  also  to  be  permitted  to  any  of 
^e  regnlar  atudenta. 

And  on  the  same  froand, gentlemen,  I  maat  alhide  to  the 
Ibrtfaer  indecomm  of  yeaterday.  It  is  not  of  a  certain  ob- 
•trepenmsness  of  yoora  that  I  now  speak,  against  which  I 
have  already  made  my  remonstrances  doriog  the  progress 
of  onr  conrse,  and  which  perhaps,  if  permissible  at  all, 
might,  by  way  of  easing  the  restraint  under  which  you  have 
been  laid,  be  homonred  with  one  trsmendona  bellow  at  the 
termination  of  it  But  what  I'spesk  of  is  the  presence  of 
ft  certain  noisy  admirer,  who  added  his  testimony  to  the 
general  voice,  and  whose  presence  within  these  walls  was  so 
monstrously  out  of  keeping  with  the  ebsractsr  and  bnsineas 
of  a  place  of  literature.  The  brioging  in  of  that  <fof  was  a 
great  breach  ef  all  academic  propriety.  I  dared  not  trust 
myself  at  the  time  with  the  uttersnce  of  the  indignation 
that  I  then  actually  felt,  but  it  might  be  lowering  your 
aense  of  those  decencies  that  belong  to  a  university  were  I 
to  pass  it  unnoticed  now.  A  visit  from  the  first  nobleman 
of  the  land  were  disgraeeAil  to  us  all,  if  it  turned  out  to  be 
ft  visit  from  the  nobleman  and  his  dog. — P.  10. 

The  mention  of  stadent  life  carries  ns  to  a  story 
vhich  occnrred  in  Edinborgh  long  after  Chalmers 
had  left  St  Andrew's.    It  refers  to 

THB  TB0UBLB8  Of  ▲  DBKTIST. 

The  pedestrisn  approbation  accompanied  Chalmers 
through  the  whole  of  hie  academical  career. .  After  the  dia- 
ruption  of  the  Church,  temporary  premises  were  taken  for 
the  classes  in  connexion  with  the  new  body.  These 
premises  were  immediately  adjoining  to  the  house  of  an 
eminent  dentist,  a  tfain  partition  wall  dividing  the  room 
in  which  he  operated  upon  his  patienta  from  thnt  in  which 
Dr.  Chalmera  lectured  to  his  class.  The  ruffing  of  the  one 
room  penetrated  into  the  other,  and  disturbed  at  times  its 
delicate  and  nervous  operations.  Mr.  N.  at  laat,  and  in 
the  gentlest  terms,  complained  to  Dr.  Chsfaners,  asking  him 
whether  he  could  not  induce  his  students  to  abate  the 
vehemenee  of  their  applause.  As  Dr.  Chalmers  entered  his 
class  room  on  the  day  after  that  on  which  this  complamt 
was  made,  a  suppreased  smile  lurked  in  his  expressive 
oountenance.  He  rose,  told  the  students  of  his  interview 
with  Mr.  N.,  and,  after  requesting  that  the  olTence  should 
not  be  repeated,  warned  them  moat  significsntly  against 
annoying  or  provoking  a  gentleman  who  was  so  much  in 
the  mouths  ofth§  public.^K  60. 

Considering  the  number  of  students  whom 
Chalmers  passed  through  his  hands,  he  must  have 
encountered  many  instances  of  the  Bieotian  element 
One  specimen  was  giyen  in  our  number  for  July, 
and  Dr.  Hanna  presents  us  with  another. 

CVBIOUS   UVIVBBSITT    BXAHIVATIOIT. 

A  raw-boned  stadent  from  the  wilds  of  Ross-shire  was 
eaUed  up.  "  Who,"  aaid  the  professor,  about  to  plunge 
with  all  eagerness  into  the  diseussion  of  the  Maldiuaian 
doctrinea,  '*  who  waa  the  father  of  the  correct  tfieory  of  po- 
pulation ?"  At  once,  and  in  the  strongest  northern  accent, 
his  young  friend  answered,  "  Julius  Cesar."  The  gravest 
students  were  overset  by  this  incongruous  reply,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  nothing  was  seen  of  the  Professor  himself  but 
bis  back  riaing  and  falling  above  the  book-board  as  he 
struggled  with  the  fit  of  laughter  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown.  When  at  last  he  was  able  to  command  himself, 
he  courteously  apologised  for  his  untimely  hilarity  to  the 
poor  student,  who  still  stood  in  confusion  before  him,  snd, 
without  the  least  allusion  to  the  answer,  expressed  his  great 
regret  that  he  could  never  hear  that  peculiar  dialect  with- 
out his  risibility  being  affected. — P.  66. 

Graver  times^    however,  soon    clouded  these 


merry  eptaodea  in  ike  daas-room.  St.  Andrew's 
was  the  kead-quartera  of  the  Scotch  High  Ghmtk 
party,  whoee  princi(4eB  and  practice  were  of  a 
negative  character,  and  tended  towards  '^sayitg 
little  and  doing  less;'*  Chalmers,  an  the  (^er 
hand,  waa  positivism  personified ;  necessity  was 
laid  on  him  to  do  something,  and  woe  imto  him  if 
that  something  was  not  done  earnestly.  He  had 
a  mission,  and  it  mnst  be  falfilled.  Positive  and 
negative  do  not  come  into  collision  in  the  heaveos 
without  distnrbance,  and  their  contact  on  earth  ii 
always  signalised  by  disorder ;  and  ao  Chalmen 
and  his  colleagnes  walked  not  together. 

He  was  opposed  to  plnralities ;  and  a  vacang 
having  taken  place  in  one  of  the  city  parishes,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Melville,  die  UniTenity 
Chancellor,  and  virtual  patron,  earnestly  requestiog 
that  the  living  should  be  bestowed  on  one  who 
would  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  ''cure  of 
souls."  The  remonstrance  waa  unheeded,  and  a 
pluralist  received  the  benefice.  This  result  caa&ed 
a  discussion  about  the  church-attendance  of  stu- 
dents. Previously,  Dissenters  had  been  allowed 
to  attend  their  own  places  of  worship,  and  Chal- 
mers now  contended  that  Churchmen,  when  dis- 
satisfied with  the  miniatrations  of  the  Establiih- 
ment,  should  be  allowed  similar  licence  to  visit 
Dissenting  chapels.  This  proposal  led  to  moeh 
discussion ;  but  the  chief  sore  was  connected  with 
tlie  administration  of  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the 
college. 

From  1784  up  to  the  time  of  Chalmer's  induc- 
tion, the  professors  had  been  wont  to  distribute 
amongst  themselves  certain  surplus  funds,  desig- 
nated Candlemas  dividends;    the  "Candlemas" 
money  amounted  to  about  a  third  of  his  income, 
but,  having  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  its  appro- 
priation, he  declined  receiving  his  share  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  residence  there.   In  182S,  when 
he  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  Edinburgh,  and  when 
the  untouched  sum  at  his  credit  amounted  to 
upwards  of  700t,  he  received  from  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  visit  the  Scotch  coll^ 
a  communication  stating  "  that,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  no  good  reason  why  Dr.  Chal- 
mersy  who  has  now  ceased  to  be  a  professor, 
should  not  receive  and  accept  of  the  sums  bo  doe 
to  him ;"  and  on  the .  faith  of  this  declaration  he 
took  the  money.    The  Commissioners,  however, 
published  their  report  without  alluding  to  the  pwj 
which  Chalmers  had  acted,  and  gravely  averred 
that  ''the  principals  and  professors  appear  to  have 
made  these  impropriations  without  any  authority* 
And  this  was  the  occasion  of  Ghahners*  cotoH 
before  the  public  witb  a  spirited  pampU«*»  ^' 
planatory  of  his  position  in  the  matter. 

Although  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs  m 
St  Andrew's^.  Chalmers  declined  no  less  than  y»rec 
offers  of  removal.  One  was  the  chair  of  Moi^ 
Philosophy  in  the  London  University  tend^ 
through  the  recommendation  of  Lord  ^"^^/^ ' 
and  the  other  two  were  the  livings  of  St.  Cuthben s, 
Edinburgh,  and  the  West  Parish,  Greenock,  »« 
latter  being  the  ridiest  living  in  Scotland. 
first  was  the  offer  of  the  Marquis  of  Unsdom 
the  second  that  of  the  patron.  Sir  M.  S.  Ste\sari., 
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and  he  grounded  his  declinations  on  his  preference 
ioT  academic  labonr. 

During  his  connexion  with  St.  Andrew's  he 
made  occasional  preaching -excorsions ;  and  to 
two  of  these  we  shall  now  advert  In  our  notice 
of  the  second  volume  of  this  work  we  referred  to 
a  female  tormentor  who  annoyed  hin^  in  Glasgow. 
On  revisiting  that  city,  she  again  fiEistened  on  him. 

On  onr  airiyal  at  the  ohapel-gate,  was  met  by  my  old 
friend  the  daft  woman,  who  used  to  pursae  and  annoy  me, 
and  at  one  time  presented  me  with  a  sheep's  head  and 
trotters.  She  got  hold  of  my  legs  as  I  was  stepping  out 
of  the  noddy ;  she  has  been  urging  me  in  this  way  for 
sereral  Sundays. 

The  Sunday  after  brought  no  relief. 

Went  with  Mrs.  Glasgow  in  her  own  eairiage.  I  had  the 
benefit  of  the  daft  wi&'s  attention  and  civilities  as  usnaL 
fihe  got  hold  of  me  by  the  hand,  and  I  was  with  very  great 
difficulty  extricated. 

The  good  doctor  was  not  only  hunted  by  "  daft" 
people,  he  was  also  tormented  by  silly  people. 
Here  is  an  admirable  sketch  of 

THB  WlABIHBSfl  OV  OTBB-OITILITT. 

Miss  nerer  asks  the  same  thing  twice  of  mt,  but 

she  makes  up  for  this  by  the  exceeding  multitude  of  these 
things :  such  as,  if  my  tea  is  ri^t ;  if  I  would  like  more 
SDgar ;  if  I  take  cream ;  if  I  am  fond  of  little  or  much 
ereftm ;  if  I  would  take  butter  to  my  cake ;  when  I  take  to 
loaf,  if  I  take  butter  to  my  white  bread ;  if  I  move  firom 
one  part  of  the  room  to  another,  whether  I  would  not  like  to 
sit  on  the  sofa ;  alter  I  have  sat  there,  whether  I  would  like 
to  stretch  out  my  legs  upon  it ;  after  I  have  done  that, 
whether  I  would  let  herwheel  it  nearer  the  fire ;  when  I  move 
to  my  bedroom,  whether  the  fire  is  right,  whether  I  would 
like  the  blinds  wound  up,  &e.  See.  She  at  the  same  time 
most  religiously  abstains  from  repetitions,  but  to  reply 
even  once  to  her  indefinite  number  of  proposals  is  fatigue 
enough,  I  can  assure  you ;  nor  is  the  fatigue  at  aU  slle- 
▼isted  when,  instead  of  coming  forth  a  second  time  with 
each,  she  comes  forth  with  a  most  vehement  asseveration, 
meeompanied  by  uplifted  hands,  that  she  will  let  me  do  as 
I  like,  that  she  will  not  interfere,  that  I  shall  have  liberty 
in  her  house ;  and  when  I  said  that  I  behoved  me  to  make 
calls  immediately  after  dinner,  she  dedared  that  I  would 
have  leave  to  go  away  with  my  dinner  in  my  mouth,  if  I 
so  chose.  I  have  got  the  better  of  all  this  by  downright 
laughing,  for  I  verfly  think  now  that  the  ease  is  altogether 
desperate. 

Should  this  analytical  review  meet  the  eye  of  any 
newly-married  lady^  and  we  doubt  not  that  many 
snch  read  Taff,  we  beg  to  state  for  her  consolation 
that,  so  far  back  as  18§4,  when  as  yet  our  fair  one 
had  not  seen  the  light — 

(The  gaUant  youth  who  may  have  gained 

Or  seeks  a  winsome  marrow, 
Was  but  an  infant  on  the  lap 

When  first  I  looked  on  Yarrow,) 

— ^we  beg,  we  say,  to  state  to  such  that  the  "  greatest 
plague  of  life"  then  disturbed  the  peace  of  &milies 
in  these  islands  in  as  large  numbers  as  they  pro- 
bably do  at  the  present  time.  Take  in  proof  of 
this  the  following : 

—  before 


Tkunday. — Had  a  conversation  with  Miss 


breakfast  Find  that  she  is  as  much  aggrieved  by  her 
servant  as  we  are  by  ours.  Let  us  not  think  that  any 
strange  thing  has  happened  to  us,  or  that  any  aiSietion 
hath  overtaken  us  which  is  not  common  to  our  brethren  in 
the  world. 

Chalmers  had  agreed  to  preach  in  behalf  of  a 
Sunday-school  in  Stockport^  and,  on  proceeding 


thither,  ascertained  that  he  was  only  one  item  in  a 
series  of  entertainments.  His  journal  account 
of  the  orchestral  interview  is  amusing. 

Sunday, — Sadly  aonoyed  aU  last  night  with  fheir  quaok- 
ish  advertisement.    I  visited  the  school  at  one,  and  the 
sermon  was  to  begin  at  half-past  five.    Gould  see  a  certain 
hard  and  ungracious  reception  of  me,  perhaps  from  the 
consciousness  of  something  wrong  on  their  part.    Mr.  M., 
my  correspondent,  did  not  appear  for  some  time,  and  when 
he  did,  there  was  a  blush  in  his  countenance  and  a  tremu- 
lousness  in  his  voice.    I  was  in  the  midst  of  managers, 
and  the  stairs  to  the  different  rooms  of  their  immense 
fabric  were  crowded  with  scholars.     I  asked  what  they 
were  about ;  and,  with  some  hesitation  and  difficulty,  they 
told  me  that  they  had  been  practising  for  the  music  of  this 
evening.     When  I  went  to  the  great  preaohing-haU,  I 
found  that  there  was  just  this  practising  before  an  im- 
mense assemblage ;  on  which  I  called  out,  in  the  distinct 
hearing  of   those   about  me,   that  there  was   an  air  of 
charlatanry  about  the  whole  affair,    and  that  I  did  not 
like  it  at  all.    X  would  stay  ne  longer  in  that  place,  and 
went  along  with  them  to  the  committee-room,  where  there 
were  about  twenty  managers  and  others.    I  said  that  I 
had  come  from  a  great  distance  on  their  account,  and  had 
therefore  purchased  the  privilege  of  telling  them  plain 
things ;  that  they  should  have  consulted  me  ere  they  had 
made  their  arrangements ;  that  I  was  quite  revolted  by  the 
quackery  of  their  advertisement  \  that  they  had  made  me 
feel  myself  to  be  one  of  the  performers  in  a  theatrical 
exhibition ;  that  what  they  had  done  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  what  they  ought  to  have  done,  that  an  adver- 
tisement of  Br.  Solomon's  did  to  the  respectable  doings 
of  the  regular  faculty,  &o.  &o.     I  was  firm,   and  mild 
withal — they  confiised  and  awkward,  and  in  difficulties. 
I  said,  that  still  I  would  preach,  but  that  I  thought  it  right 
to  state  what  I  felt.    On  the  other  question  of  the  urgency, 
and  the  pleading  a  promissory  obligation  on  my  part,  I 
have  as  yet  had  no  reckoning.    .    .    .    .    I  got  a  second 
letter  from,  a  minister  on  the  subject  of  the  indecent  exhi- 
bition of  Stockport.    I  had  got  one  the  night  before  firom 
another  minister  on  the  same  subject.  It  seems  that  many 
serious  people  here  are  scandalised  at  it,  and  that  many 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  my  conduct  in  regard  to  it.    I  sent 
for  Mr.  M.,  that  I  might  hold  conversation  with  him. 
Mr.  M.  sent  back  word  that  he  could  not  possibly  come ; 
and  why?   because  he  was  presiding  at  a  dinner  given 
before  sermon  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  orcheitm,  and  he 
was  just  in  the  middle  of  a  speech  to  them  when  my 
message  came.     On  this  Mr.  Marsland  and  Mr.  Grant 
walked  down  to  Stockport,  and  told  Mr.  M.  of  my  diffi- 
culties and  wishes ;  that  I  would  not  comply  with  their 
arrangement  until  it  was  altered.  They  wished  my  prayers 
and  sermon  to  be  mixed  up  with  their  music,  me  all  the 
while  in  the  pulpit.    I  said,  that  I  would  not  be  present  at 
their  music  at  aU ;  that  my  service  should  be  separated 
altogetfier  from  their  entertainment;*  that  I  should  pray, 
preach,  and  pray  again  in  conttnus — not  entering  the  pid- 
pit  tQl  the  moment  of  my  beginning,  and  retiring  firom  it 
so  soon  as  I  should  have  ended.    The  gentlemen  had  their 
interview  with  Mr.  M.,  and  he  was  very  glad  to  comply. 
I  dined  at  half-past  two,  retired  for  an  hour  to  prepare, 
drank  coffee  after  five.    The  two  gentlemen  walked  before, 
to  be  at  the  music.    The  two  ladies  went  down  with  me 
in  the  caniage  at  six.    Wfll  you  believe  it  ?  an  orchestra 
of  at  least  100  people,  three  rows  of  female  singers,  in 
which  were   two   professional  female   singers,  so  many 
professional  male  singers,  a  number  of  amateurs:    and 
I  now  offer  you  a  list  of  the   instruments,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  them — one  pair  of  bass  drums, 
two  trumpets,  bassoon,  organ,  serpents,  violins  without 
number,    violonceUos,  bass  viols,  flutes,    hautboys.      I 
stopped  in  the  minister's  room  till  it  was  over.    Went  to 
the  pulpit — prayed,  preached,  retired  during  the  time  of 
the  coUection,  and  again  prayed.    Before  I  left  my  own 

*  Amongst  those  whose  performances  were  to  be  mixed  up  with 
the  sermon  and  prayers,  tne  name  of  a  Mi8S  Cheese  haa  been 
annonnced ;  and  "Dr.  Chalmers  reinforced  his  argument  with  the 
managers  by  telling  them  that  in  his  country  the  cheese  was 
never  served  till  the  solid  part  of  the  entertunment  was  over. 
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priT«t0  room  th«7  feU-to  agMii  with  most  tfemendoat  iarj, 
and  the  liknt  thing  to  it  whieh  I  reeollect  it  •  great 
mflltary  band  on  the  CastlehiU  of  Edinburgh.  I  went  up 
with  the  ladiea  again  in  the  earriage.  They  were  far 
franker  and  pleasanter  than  before.  Sapped  after  Ifr. 
Maraland's  reiurn.  He  told  me  that  the  collection  waa 
308^  Went  to  bed  between  eleven  and  twelve.  I  forgot 
to  aay  that  the  namber  of  my  hearers  waa  3,500. 

Monday. — ^I  am  told  that  the  Stockport  people,  ana* 
picioua  of  my  dislike  to  exhibttiona,  blaxoned  and  adver- 
tiaed  much  less  than  they  wonld  have  done;  and  the 
interpretation  given  by  aome  to  thia  ia,  leat  it  should  meet 
my  observation  too  soon.  Found  a  company  in  David 
Orant'a,  and  he  kept  me  up  till  two  in  the  morning.  A 
kind-hearted,  rattling  feUow.  N.B.  The  collection  ia  now 
401/.--P.  50. 

Chalmers  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
theology  in  Edinburgh  in  1828.  He  mentions 
that,  in  preparation  for  its  duties,  he  got  np  at  six 
o*clock,  in  order  to  have  time  for  "  a  little  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  each  day."  Alluding 
to  the  prospect  of  diminished  revenues  and  other 
untoward  features,  he  says,  **  I  foresee  the  cold- 
ness of  friends,  the  controversy  of  foes,  and  pro- 
bably the  decline  of  earthly  comfort  in  my  ap- 
proaching connexion  with  Edinburgh.'*  The 
salary  of  the  profcss(»r  of  theology  at  the  period 
of  his  induction  was  200/. ;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
first  session  the  ''amateur  students,"  headed  by 
Dr.  Morehead,  an  English  clergyman,  presented  a 
thank-offering  of  202/. 

Dr.  Hanna  adverts  copiously  to  the  Church  con- 
troversies that  took  place  within  the  sphere  of  his 
narrative,  but  as  tliey  are  of  ecclesiastical  rather 
than  general  interest,  we  can  touch  only  on  salient 
points.  In  early  life  Chalmers  was  as  determined 
a  pluralist  as  in  after-times  he  was  the  reverse, 
and  a  brochure  of  former  days  having  been  tartly 
referred  to  in  debate,  he  boldly  made  the  following 

BSTSACTATIOV. 

At  the  dose  of  the  debate,  and  amid  breathless  aiienee, 
he  spoke  thns : — 

**  Sir,  that  pamphlet  I  now  declare  to  have  been  a  pro- 
duction of  my  own,  published  twenty  years  ago.  I  was, 
indeed,  much  surprised  to  hear  it  brought  forward  and 
quoted  this  evening;  and  I  instantly  conceived  that  the 
reverend  gentleman  who  did  ao  had  been  working  at  the 
trade  uf  a  resurrectionist.  Verily  1  believed  that  my  un- 
fortunate pamphlet  had  long  ere  now  descended  into  the 
tomb  of  merited  oblivion,  and  that  there  it  was  mouldering 
in  silenoe,  forgotten  and  disregarded.  But  since  that  gen- 
tleman has  brought  it  forward  in  the  face  of  thia  House,  I 
can  assure  him  that  I  feel  gratefhl  to  htm  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  the  opportunity  be  haa  now  afforded  me  of 
making  a  public  recantation  of  the  sentiments  it  contains. 
I  have  read  a  tract  entitled  the  <  Last  Moments  of  the  Earl 
of  Rochester,'  and  I  was  powerfully  struck  in  reading  it 
with  the  conviction  how  much  evil  a  pernicious  pamphlet 
may  be  the  means  of  disseminating.  At  the  time  when  I 
wrote  it  I  did  not  conceive  that  my  pamphlet  would  do 
much  evil ;  but,  sir,  considering  the  conclusions  that  have 
been  deduced  from  it  by  the  reverend  gentleman,  I  do  feel 
obliged  to  him  for  reviving  it,  and  for  bringing  me  forward 
to  make  my  public  renunciation  of  what  is  there  written. 
I  now  confess  mjself  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  heinous 
crime,  and  I  now  stand  a  repentant  culprit  before  the  bar 
of  this  venerable  assembly. 

"  The  circumstances  attending  the  publication  of  my 
pamphlet  were  shortly  as  follows :  As  far  back  as  twenty 
years  ago,  I  was  ambitious  enough  to  aspire  to  be  aueces- 
aor  to  Professor  Playfair  in  the  mathematical  chair  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  During  the  discussion  which 
took  place  relative  to  the  person  who  might  be  appointed 
his  successor,  there  appeared  a  letter  firom  Professor  Play- 
fair  to  the  magistratea  of  Ediuburi^  on  the  aubjeet,  in 


whieh  ha  atatad  it  as  hia  eonvietioB  that  no  ponon  cavHA 
be  found  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  mathe- 
matical chair  among  the  clergymen  of  the  Chnreh  of  Seot- 
land.  I  waa  at  that  time,  air,  more  devoted  to  mathematics 
than  to  the  literature  of  my  profeaaion ;  and  feeling  grieved 
and  indignant  at  what  I  eouetived  an  undue  reflection  on 
the  abilitiea  and  education  of  our  clergy,  I  came  forward 
with  that  pamphlet  to  rescue  them  from  what  I  deemed 
an  unmerited  reproach,  by  maintaining  that  a  devoted  and 
exelnaive  attention  to  tha  study  of  mathematics  was  not 
diaaonant  to  the  proper  habits  of  a  elaigyman.  Alaa  !  sir, 
so  I  thought  in  my  ignorance  and  pride.  I  have  now  no 
reaerve  in  saying  that  the  sentiment  was  wrong,  and  that, 
in  the  utterance  of  it,  I  penned  what  was  moat  outrageoosly 
wrong.  Strangely  blinded  that  I  was !  What,  air.  is  the 
object  of  mathematical  science  ?  Magnitude  and  the  pro- 
portions of  msgnitude.  But  then,  air,  I  had  forgotten  ttco 
tnaffnitude* — 1  thought  not  of  the  littleneas  of  time — I 
reckleaaly  thought  not  of  tha  greatness  of  etemily !" — ^P.  76. 

In  1832  Chalmers  was  nomimtted  Moderator  of 
the  General  Afisembly  of  the  Church ;  and,  true  to 
his  character  as  a  reformer  of  abnses,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  King's  commissioner  on 

SUHDAT   EVTBSTAIHMBKTS. 

EtHnburyi,  May  3, 1832. 

Mt  Lobd, — On  the  chance,  which  I  now  see  to  be  a 
likely  one,  of  my  becoming  Moderator  of  the  next  General 
Aasembly,  there  is  one  point  respecting  which  1  beg  to 
throw  myself  on  tlie  indulgenoe  of  yoor  lordship.  I  eoald 
not  without  pain  be  present  at  tha  public  dinners  on  the 
Saudaya ;  and  I  feel  that  nothing  more  ia  neceaaary  than 
the  bare  communication  of  this  feeling  to  make  your  lord- 
ship willing  to  dispense  with  my  attendance  on  theae occa- 
sions. 1  have  made  no  one  elae  privy  to  thia  communica- 
tion, preferring  that  the  matter  ahonld  be  adjnated  by  a 
liberal  and  nnderatood  arrangement  between  your  lordship 
and  myself,  to  its  becoming  the  subject  of  a  public  dis- 
cussion. At  the  same  time,  let  me  not  disguiae  my  con- 
viction (and  I  ask  yonr  lordship  to  pardon  the  liberty  I 
take  in  expressing  it),  that  it  were  greatly  better  if  both 
the  dinnera  were  altogether  dispensed  with.  I  feel  quite 
assured,  my  lord,  that  did  auoh  tMT  arrangement  originate 
with  yourself,  it  would  be  felt  as  a  atrong  additional  claim 
to  thoae  already  poasessed  by  your  lord^p  on  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  the  Church  of  Scotlaud.  With  many 
apologiea  for  thia  intruaion,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &e. 

Thomas  Chai^mebs. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Belhaven. 

The  change  requested  was  made,  and,  wo  pre- 
sume, still  remains  the  order  of  the  day. 

In  1835  Chalmers  was  in  the  midst  of  his  great 
and  favourite  scheme  of  Church  extension.  The 
Conservatives  appeared  to  be  favourable  to  a  Go- 
vernment grant,  but  on  the  accession  to  office  of 
Lord  Melbourne  the  Dissenters*  hostility  gathered 
strength,  and  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  was  proposed. 
Mr.  Hope,  then  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
and  now  Lord  Justice  Clerk  of  Scotland,  wrote  to 
Chalmers  on  the  subject  in  what  occurs  to  us  to 
be  a  singular  strain. 

INFALLIDIX.ITT  OF  THB   CHUBCH. 

Edinbitryi,  20  Moray-piaee,  AuffuH  18/i,  1835. 

Mr  DBAB  Sib, — The  terma  of  thia  extraordinaij  Com- 
mission respecting  the  Church,  which  seems  to  me  sub- 
versive of  Presbytery,  and  of  the  spiritual  authority  and 
independence  of  our  Church,  will  be  my  apology  for  writing 
to  you. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  terms  of  the  Commission 
were  not  known  at  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly's  Commis- 
sion, and  that  tliere  has  been  some  unfair  trick  to  prevent  the 
terms  being  known  to  the  Commission  ia  plain,  aa  you  will 
aee  by  the  copy  in  to-day's  Courant^  that  it  passed  the  aeal 
on  the  twenty 'fiinth  of  July, 

The  aubjeet  haa  now  asaumed  aa  importance  in  my  view 
infinitely  beyond  the  aeleetion  of  CommiaaioBers ;  although 
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•IJMto  of  th«  Commisaion  of  oonrie  render  the  selection 
mnch  mora  pemidoas,  and  the  hestilitj  to  the  Charch  in 
$Sb»  lelection  more  marked.  I  need  not  comment  to  yon 
«ift  ilie  ehareeter  of  die  Commissien.  The  attempt  hj  the 
Cremi  (nnoonstitutional  even  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  by 
4he  Crown,  whether  on  address  of  one  Honse  or  not,  a  most 
ilagrant  attack  on  the  Cborch)  to  inquire  as  to  how  the 
Church  of  Scotland  performs  its  duty  of  affording  religions 
instraetion  and  pastoral  saperintendence  to  the  people,  by 
Commissioners  who  are  to  yisit  yonr  parishes  and  sit  in 
Judgment  on  yon  individnally,  tiling  evidence  of  all  com- 
plaints, I  suppose,  which  they  may  receive  against  indi- 
▼idoal  members,  and  against  both  tfie  ministers  and  the 
-Church  courts — thia  attempt  u  not  paralleUd,  I  think,  by 
anything  in  the  reigns  of  James  or  Charles  I. 

The  terms  of  the  Commission  now  warrant,  and,  I  think, 
•call  upon  all  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church  to  petition  the 
House  of  Lords  to  interfere  and  protect  the  Church  from 
this  most  flagrant  outrage,  I  trust  that  the  Presbyteries 
will  unanimously  resolve  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
power  to  institute  any  such  inquiry,  or  to  make  any  answers 
whatever  to  these  Commissioners,  now  that  the  terms  of 
4ho  Commission  are  known.  No  good  that  might  be 
ineidentally  expected  can  compensate  tor  acquiescence  in 
ihe  overthrow  of  Presbyterian  independence.  On  this 
.vabjeet  my  opinion  as  a  lawyer  is  of  little  consequence : 
t>at  you  may  quote  it  as  decidedly  formed,  that  the  Com- 
viission  is  illegal  and  incompetent,  and  the  power  with 
which  the  Crown  attempts  to  arm  the  Commissioners  also 
illegal  and  ineffectual. 

I  have  stated  to  Lord  Aberdeen  that  this  visitation  of  the 
ministers  by  the  Crown  or  by  Parliament  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  Divine  appointment  of  ministers — of  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  destructive  of  the  principle  and 
independence  of  Presbytery. 

The  power  given  to  Uiese  Commissioners  is  wholly  illegal, 
opa  only  be  exercised  in  the  way  most  degrading  to  the 
4)htaNh,  and  especially  in  the  hands  of  Commissioners  who 
will  exercise  them  for  that  purpose,  whether  they  take  the 
evidence  of  the  ministers  or  of  the  people  and  complainers, 
stimulated  by  the  Voluntaries. 

As  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  as  our 
firm  and  well-tried  Presbyterian  champion,  I  trust  your 
Tolce  will  be  exerted  upon  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  final  fight  for  our  Church. — I  remain, 
my  dear  sir,  yonr  very  faithftil  servant, 

JoBV  Hope. 

This  "  extraordinary  '*  docmnent,  viewed  from 
the  reflecting  distance  of  sixteen  years,  looks  very 
like  a  storm  in  a  tea-pot.  The  Ghurch  said, "  There 
is  a  deficiency  in  "pastoral  superintendence" — 
Dissent  said,  "There  is  not.'*  And  what  could 
Gk)vemxaent  do  but  toss  a  bone  to  some  of  its 
linngry  followers  and  ask  them  to  take  evidence  ? 
As  to  "the  Divine  appointment  of  ministers," 
when  the  "Church,"  in  virtue  of  her  "Presby- 
terian principle  and  independence,"  ventured  a 
£tep  towards  return  to  the  Scripture  ideal,  Mr. 
Hope,  as  a  judge,  was  not  slow  to  decide  that  sta- 
tutory duties  rendered  her  the  creature  of  the  State  ; 
and  that  the  limit  of  her  independence  was  the 
will  of  the  Court  of  Session.  And  as  to  the  "  reigns 
of  James  and  Charles  I."  (meaning,  we  presume, 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.)  we  marvel  what  history 
of  their  days  has  been  honoured  by  his  lordship's 
perusal.  Even  Dr.  Lingard  would  have  blushed 
at  such  a  comparison,  and  not  without  reason,  as 
there  is  a  wide  gulf  of  separation  between  the 
doings  of  Chief  Justices  Scroggs,  Saunders,  and 
Jeffreys  and  Lord  John  BusseH's  Commission  on 
Church  Extension.  We  need  hardly  add  that  Dr. 
Chalmers  did  not  participate  in  the  views  of  the 
dean. 

Turning  from  controversy  to  preaching,  we  find 
VOL.  xvin. — NO.  ccxiir. 


a  magnificent  passage  in  a  sermon  delivered  about 
this  time  in  anticipation  of  the  breaking  out  of 
cholera.    The  topic  insisted  on  is  the 

OOKHEXTOV    BBTWBBV    PBATBB   ABD  ,TB%   UBXYOBMITT  OV 

HATTJBB. 

Instead  of  propounding  onr  doetrine  in  the  terms  of  a 
general  argnment,  let  ns  try  the  effect  of  a  few  special 
instances,  by  which,  perhaps,  we  might  more  readily  gain 
the  consent  of  yonr  onderstanding  to  onr  views. 

When  the  sigh  of  the  midnight  storm  sends  fearful  agi- 
tation into  a  mother's  heart,  as  she  thinks  of  her  sailor-boy 
now  exposed  to  its  fhry  on  the  waters  of  a  distant  ocean, 
these  stem  disciples  of  a  hard  and  stem  infidelity  would, 
on  this  notion  of  a  rigid  and  impractioable  constancy  in 
nature,  forbid  her  prayers,  holding  them  to  be  as  impotent 
and  vain,  though  addressed  to  the  God  who  has  all  the 
elements  in  His  hand,  as  if  lifted  up  with  senseless  impor- 
tunity  to  the  raving  elements  themselves.  Yet  nature 
would  strongly  prompt  the  aspiration;  and  if  there  be 
tmth  in  our  argument,  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution 
of  the  universe  to  forbid  its  accomplishment.  God  might 
snswer  the  prayer,  not  by  unsettling  the  order  of  secondary 
causes — not  by  reversing  any  of  tiie  wonted  successions 
that  are  known  to  take  place  in  the  ever-restless,  ever- 
heaving  atmosphere — not  by  sensible  miracle  among  those 
nearer  footsteps  which  the  philosopher  has  traced,  but  by 
the  touch  of  an  immediate  hand  among  the  deep  recesses 
of  materialism,  which  are  beyond  the  ken  of  all  Us  instra- 
ments.  It  b  thence  that  the  Sovereign  of  nature  might 
bid  die  wild  uproar  of  the  elements  into  silence.  It  is 
there  that  the  virtue  comes  out  of  Him,  which  passes  like 
a  winged  messenger  from  the  invisible  to  the  visible ;  and, 
at  the  threshold  of  separation  between  these  two  regions, 
impresses  the  direction  of  the  Almighty's  will  on  the  re- 
motest cause  which  seienoe  ean  meunt  her  way  to.  From 
this  point  in  the  series,  the  path  of  descent  along  the  line 
of  nearer  and  proximate  causes  may  be  rigidly  invariable ; 
and  in  respect  of  the  order,  the  precise  undeviating  order, 
wherewith  they  follow  each  other,  all  things  contmue  as 
(hey  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation.  The  heat, 
and  the  vapour,  and  the  atmospherical  precipitates,  and 
the  consequent  moving  forces  by  which  either  to  raise  a 
new  tempest,  or  to  lay  an  old  one,  all  these  may  proceed, 
and  without  one  hairbreadth  of  deviation,  according  to  the 
successions  of  eur  established  philosophy,  yet  each  be  but 
the  obedient  messenger  of  that  voice  whidi  gave  forth  its 
commsnd  at  the  fountain-head  of  the  whole  operation; 
which  commissioned  the  vapours  to  ascend  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  made  lightnings  for  the  rain,  and  brought 
the  wmd  out  of  his  treasuries.  These  sre  the  palpable 
steps  of  the  process ;  but  an  unseen  influence,  behind  the 
f arrest  limit  of  man's  boasted  discoveries,  may  have  set 
them  a-going.  And  that  influence  may  have  been  accorded 
to  prayer — the  power  that  moves  Him  who  moves  the 
universe ;  and  who,  without  violence  to  the  known  regu- 
larities of  nature,  can  either  send  forth  the  hurricane  over 
the  face  of  the  deep,  or  recall  it  at  His  pleasure.  Such  is 
the  joyful  persuasion  of  faith,  and  proud  philosophy  can- 
not disprove  it.  A  women's  feeble  cry  may  have  overruled 
the  elemental  war,  and  hushed  into  silence  this  wild  frenzy 
of  the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  evoked  the  gentler  breezes 
from  the  cave  of  their  slumbers,  and  wafted  the  vessel  of 
her  dearest  hopes,  and  which  held  the  first  and  fondest  of 
her  earthly  treasures  to  its  desired  haven. — P.  320. 

During  the  period  embraced  in  this  volume, 
Chalmers*  literary  efforts  were  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  the  production  of  his  "  Political  Eco- 
nomy "  and  his  "  Bridgewater  Treatise."  Econo- 
mics was  a  congenial  subject,  but  yet  it  is  the  one 
department  of  his  labours  least  appreciated  by  the 
public.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Mills  rescues  one  of 
his  theories  from  unmerited  obloquy,  and  poBsibly 
other  writers  of  acknowledged  eminence  may '  do 
the  same  for  other  isolated  portions ;  but,  as  a  whole, 
Chalmers'  system  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
adopted  by  nny  modern  school.     That  a  right 
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moral  is  necefisary  to  a  right  civil  order  of  things 
will  be  admitted;  but  similarly  right  morals  are 
necessary  to  the  right  health  of  the  animal  body, 
yet  no  amount  of  ethics  or  knowledge  of  the  de- 
pendance  of  hygiene  on  ethics  will  prevent  or  cure 
organic  and  functional  derangements.  For  pro- 
phylactic or  remedial  measures  we  must  have  re- 
course to  the  sciences  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
pathology;  and  these  must  be  studied  indepen- 
dently of  all  moral  considerations.  In  like  manner, 
probably,  the  structure,  functions,  and  abnormal 
states  of  the  social  system  must  bo  investigated  in 
their  inherent  subtleties  without  reference  to  moral 
'  curative  treatment  "  The  extent  and  stability  of 
the  national  resources  *'  may  be  seriously  affected 
without  any  infraction  being  made  on  the  deca- 
logue, and  exclusive  reference  to  ethics  may  tend 
to  obscure  the  profounder  problems  of  the  science. 

But  leaving  this  dry  subject,  we  shall  now  col- 
lect such  sketches  of  the  "  notables  "  of  the  day  as 
are  to  be  found  scattered  through  the  volume. 

Scott  and  Chalmers  appear  to  have  met  only 
once  in  public,  namely  on  the  platform  of  the 
School  of  Arts ;  whether  they  met  in  private  is 
not  stated. 

Coleridge  and  most  of  the  under-mentioned 
lions  were  seen  by  Chalmers  during  his  visits  to 
London. 

• 

"  Thursday. — ^We  spent  three  hours  with  the  great  Cole- 
ridge. He  lives  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gillman  on  the  same 
footing  that  Cowper  did  with  the  Unwins.  His  conversa- 
tion, which  flowed  in  a  mighty  unremitting  stream,  is  most 
astonishing,  bat,  I  must  confess,  to  me  still  unintelligible. 
I  oanght  occasional  glimpses  of  what  he  would  be  at,  but 
ipainly  he  was  very  far  out  of  all  sight  and  all  sympathy. 
I  hold  it,  however,  a  great  acquisition  to  have  become 
acquainted  with  him.  Tou  know  that  Irving  sits  at  his 
feet,  and  drinks  in  the  inspiration  of  every  syUable  that 
falls  from  him.  There  is  a  secret  and  to  me  as  yet  unin- 
telligible communion  of  spirit  betwixt  them,  on  the  ground 
of  a  certain  German  mysticism  and  transcendental  lake- 
poetry  which  I  am  not  yet  up  to.  Gordon  says  it  is  all 
unintelligible  nonsense  ;  and  I  am  sure  a  plain  Fife  man  as 
uncle  "Tammas,"  had  he  been  alive,  would  have  pro- 
nounced it  the  greatest  bvffhe  had  ever  heard  in  his  life." 

Returning  from  this  interview.  Dr.  Chalmers  remarked 
to  Mr.  Irving  upon  the  obscurity  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  utter- 
ances, and  said  that,  for  his  part,  he  likod  to  see  all  sides 
of  an  idea  before  taking  up  with  it.  "  Ha !"  said  Mr. 
Irving  in  reply,  "you  Scotchmen  would  handle  an  idea  as 
a  butcher  handles  an  ox.  For  my  part,  I  love  to  see  an 
idea  looming  through  the  mist." 

Alluding  to  his  preaching  in  London  during 
this  visit,  Chalmers  says — 

Mr.  Coleridge,  and  many  other  notables  whom  I  cannot 
recollect,  were  among  my  hearers.  Coleridge  I  saw  in  the 
vestry  both  before  and  after  service ;  he  was  very  com- 
plimentary. 

On  an  after-visit  to  the  metropolis  he  remarks — 

Half  an-hour  with  Coleridge  was  filled  up  without  inter- 
mission by  one  continuous  (low  of  eloquent  discourse 
from  that  prince  of  talkers.  He  began,  in  answer  to  the 
common  inquiries  as  to  his  health,  by  teUing  of  a  fit  of 
insensibility  in  which,  three  weeks  before,  he  had  lain  for 
ihirty-fiTC  minutes.  As  sensibility  returned,  and  before  he 
had  opened  his  eyes,  he  uttered  a  sentence  about  the 
fiigaoions  nature  of  consciousness,  from  which  he  passed 
to  a  discussion  of  the  singular  relations  between  the  soul 
and  the  body.  Asking  for  Mr.  Irving,  but  waiting  for  no 
reply,  he  poured  out  an  eloquent  tribute  of  his  regard — 
mourning  pathetically  that  such  a  man  should  be  so  throw- 
ing himself  away.    Mr.  Irving's  book  on  the  "  Human 


Nature  of  Christ"  in  iti  analysis  was  minnte'to  aliaiiidifj; 
one  would  imagine  that  the  pickling  and  'pnmrrmg  were 
to  follow,  it  was  so  like  a  cookery-book.  Unfolding  flien 
his  own  scheme  of  the  Apocalypse — ^talking  of  the  mvglity 
contrast  between  its  Christ  and  the  Christ  «f -the  Oospel 
narrative,  Mr.  Coleridge  said  that  Jesus  did  iaot  come  now 
as  before,  meek  and  gentle,  healing  the  sick  and  feeding 
the  hungry,  and  dispensing  blessings  all  around,  bat  be 
came  on  a  white  horse  ;  and  who  were  his  attendants  ? — 
Famine,  and  War,  and  Pestilence. — P.  262. 

Of  Edward  Irving  much  is  said.  Among  otlier 
eccentricities  was  the  length  of  his  services. 

Saturday,  19th. — Mr.  Gordon  informed  me  that  yester- 
night Mr.  Irving  preached  on  his  prophecies  at  Hackney 
Chapel  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  though  very  poweifnl, 
yet  the  people  were  dropping  away,  when  he,  Mr.  I.,  ad- 
dressed them  on  the  subject  of  their  leaving  him.  I  really 
fear  lest  his  prophecies,  and  the  excessive  len^h  aiid 
weariness  of  his  services,  may  unship  him  altogether,  and 
I  mean  to  write  to  him  seriously  upon  the  subject. — P.  163. 

Chalmers'  personal  experience  was  to  the  same 
effect. 

I  undertook  to  open  Irying's  new  chapel  in  London. 
The  congregation,  in  Uieir  eagerness  to  obtain  scati.  had 
already  been  assembled  about  three  hours.  Irvinj;  ^aaid 
he  would  assist  me  by  reading  a  chapter  for  me  in  tlie  first 
instance.  He  chose  the  very  longest  chapter  in  tlie  Bible, 
and  went  on  with  his  exposition  for  an  hour  and  a  balU 
When  my  turn  came,  of  what  use  could  I  be  in  an  ex- 
hausted receiver  ?  On  another  similar  occasion  he  kindly 
proifered  me  the  same  aid,  adding,  '*  I  can  be  short."  I 
said,  "  How  long  will  it  take  you  ?"  He  answered,  "  Onlv 
OMB  HOUR  AND  FORTY  MINUTES.**  "  Thcu,"  replied  I,  "  I 
must  decline  the  favour." — P.  271. 

Irving  afterwards  visited  Edinburgh,  the  down- 
ward career  being  manifest. 

Monday,  26/A. — For  the  iirst  time  heard  Mr.  Irving  in 
the  evening.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  quite 
woful.  There  is  power  and  richness,  and  gleams  of  exqui- 
site beauty,  but  withal  a  mysticism  and  an  extreme  idle- 
gorisation  which  I  am  sure  must  be  pernicious  to  the 
general  cause.  This  is  the  impression  of  every  clergyman 
I  have  met ;  and  some  think  of  making  a  friendly  remon- 
strance with  him  upon  the  subject  He  sent  me  a  letter 
he  had  written  to  the  King  against  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  and  begged  that  I  would  read  every 
word  of  it  before  I  spoke.  I  did  so,  and  found  it  unsatis- 
factory and  obscure,  but  not  half  so  much  so  as  his  sermon 
of  this  evening. — P.  220. 

Chalmers  and  Irving  met  for  the  last  time  in 
London.  The  former  was  in  bed  at  the  time. 
"He  stopped,"  says  Chalmers,  "for  two  hour?, 
wherein  he  gave  his  expositions ;  and  I  gave,  at 
greater  length  and  liberty  than  I  had  ever  done 
before,  my  advice  and  my  views.  We  parted 
from  each  other  with  much  cordiality,  after  a 
prayer,  which  he  himself  offered  and  delivered 
with  great  pathos  and  piety." 

The  manner  of  Irving's  death  was  in  keeping 

with  his  whole  history.  His  father-in-law*  mentions 

that — 

His  medical  advisers  had  recommended  him  to  procerd, 
before  the  end  of  autumn,  to  Madeira,  or  some  other  spot 
where  he  might  shun  the  vicissitudes  and  inclemency  of  a 
British  winter.  But  some  of  the  oracular  voices  which 
found  utterance  in  his  church  had  proclaimed  ii  to  be  the 
will  of  God  that  he  should  go  to  Scotland,  and  do  a  great 
work  there.  Accordingly,  after  an  equestrian  tour  in  Wales, 
by  which  his  health  appeared  at  first  to  be  improved,  but 
the  benefit  of  which  he  lost  by  exposure  to  the  weather  and 
occasional  preaching,  contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  his 
physician,  he  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  his  way  to  the  Norih. 
In  that  town  he  was  taken  alarmingly  ill,  and  was  unable, 
for  several  days,  to  quit  his  bed ;  but  no  sooner  could  he 
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rise  «nd  walk  throu^  the  room,  than  he  went,  in  defiance 
of  the  prohibition  «f  his  medical  attendant,  on  board  a 
steamboat  for  Green^k.  From  Greenock  he  proceeded  to 
Glasgow,  delighted  ^t  having  reached  the  first  destiaation 
that  had  been  indicated  to  him.  From  Glasgow  it  was  his 
purpose  to  proceed  to  Edinburgh ;  but  this  he  never  accom- 
plished. So  much,  however,  was  his  mind  impressed  with 
its  being  his  duty  to  go  there,  that,  even  ndTter  he  was 
unable  to  rise  from  his  bed  without  assistance,  he  proposed 
that  he  should  be  carried  thither  in  a  litter,  if  tlie  journey 
oould  not  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way ;  and  it  was 
cvily  hecausc  the  friends  about  him  refhsed  to  comply  with 
his  urgent  requests  to  that  effect  that  the  thing  was  not 
done.  Could  he  have  commanded  the  means  himself,  the 
attempt,  at  least,  wouM  have  been  made.  ..."  Well,"  said 
he,  **  the  sum  of  the  matter  is,  if  I  live,  I  live  unto  the 
liord ;  and  if  I  die,  I  die  unto  the  Lord  ;  living  or  dying, 
I  am  the  Lord's ;"  a  >*6onelusion  which  seemed  to  set  at  rest 
all  his  difficulties  on  the  subject  of  his  duty.  So  strongly 
had  his  confidence  )of  restoration  oommunioated  itself  to 
Mrs.  Irving,  that  it  was  not  till  within  an  hour  or  so  of 
his  death  that  shit  entertained  any  idea  of  the  impending 
eyent—P.  288. 

There  is  a  fine,  solemn  description  of  the  un- 
known tongues,  by  Irving  himself,  which  want  of 
space  prevents  us  from  quoting.  It  will  be  found 
at  page  248,  and  is  worthy  of  perusal. 

A   BATCH    OF  NOTABLES. 

Dr.  S ,  Mr.  D ,  and  I  went  forth  after  break- 
fast, in  the  first  place  to  the  Courts  at  Westminster  Hall, 
where  I  was  much  interested  by  the  aspect  of  the  various 
judges,  who  looked  very  picturesque  ;  then  towards  Covent 
Garden,  where  Gobbett  and  Hunt  were  to  address  the 
people  on  politics.  I  had  a  view  of  their  persons,  but  was 
excessively  anxious  to  hear  their  speeohes.  There  was  a 
ladder  set  up  from  the  street  to  the  flat  roof  of  a  lota  house, 
whieh  every  person  who  paid  a  shilling  had  the  privilege 
of  going  to.  Duuoan  would  not  ascend,  I  and  Strachan 
did ;  but  on  the  moment  of  our  doing  so,  the  peace-officers 
came  and  dispersed  the  speakers.  Duncan  enjoyed  our 
disappointment  vastly,  and  we  felt  tliat  a  fool  and  his 
money  were  soon  parted.  We  followed  the  crowd  in  the 
hope  of  bearing  them  somewhere  else ;  but  all  we  got  was 
a  sentence  or  two  from  Gale  Jones. 

Going  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he 

saw  and  spoke  to  Peel;  after  which  Mr.  Macaulay  got 
another  introduction,  and  joined  me.  In  the  lobby,  met 
aa  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Whitmore,  M.P. ;  we  were  dis- 
i^pointed  as  to  the  debate,  it  having  been  postponed,  and 
the  topics  of  discussion  were  comparatively  of  smaller 
interest,  as  spring-guns,  and  others.  However,  we  got  a 
sight  of  more  of  the  speakers,  as  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and 
some  more.  Mr.  Brougham  spoke  a  little ;  he  came  and 
talked  with  me  in  a  way  that  was  very  friendly  and  interest- 
ing. He  said  nothing  about  the  London  University ;  and 
my  impression  now  is  that,  rather  than  risk  any  dis- 
couragement, they  will  wait  the  progress  of  events,  more 
especially  as  they  have  time  for  waiting.  This  leaves  the 
matter  in  the  best  possible  state  for  me. 

Prom  Brougham  Chalmers  afterwards  received 
the  following  note  regarding  the  short-lived  Wel- 
lington administration. 

Mt  dear  Sib, — I  congratulate  you  sincerely  on  the 
favourable  prospects  of  some  of  those  great  causes  in 
which  (as  indeed  in  most)  we  feel  interested  in  common. 
Beally  slavery  cannot  now  expect  much  longer  protection 
firom  a  Qovemment  so  weak,  that  it  is  even  about  to  give 
Parliamentary  Reform  as  a  sop,  and  to  save  itself  for  a  few 
months. — Believe  me,  ever  most  respectfully  and  sincerely 
yours,  H.  Bbouoham. 

Peel  also  became  his  correspondent,  having 
voluntarily  conferred  on  him  the  ofRce  of  king's 
chaplain.  With  JeJBFrey  he  appears  to  have  been 
intimate,  and  specimens  of  their  correspondence 
are  inserted  in  the  volume.      Dr.  Philpotts  and 


Washington  Irving  he  met  at  Murray's,  the  pub- 
lisher. But  not  to  dwell  on  more  of  the  notorious, 
we  shall  conclude  the  list  with 

0*C0KN£LL   AKD   MBS.  OFIE. 

Monday t  July  \sl. — After  dinner  I  went  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  dull  debate,  and  I  did  not  sit  to 
the  end  of  it.  Sir  Bobert  Pe«l  the  hest  speaker.  A 
number  of  the  members  came  to  me;  last,  though  not 
least,  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell,  who  shook  me  most  cor- 
dially by  the  hands,  complimenting  me  on  my  evidence 
about  the  Irish  Poor-laws,  sajing  that  he  was  a  disciple 
of  mine  upon  that  &abject,  and  not  of  his  own  priest. 
Dr.  Doyle ;  and  I,  on  the  other  hand,  glad  of  good  being 
done  whatever  quarter  it  came  from,  and  knowing  him  to 
be  an  influential  personage,  expressed  myself  much  gra- 
tified with  the  view  that  he  had  taken  on  that  question. 
I  am  sure  it  would  have  done  your  heart  much  good  to 
have  seen  how  closely  and  cordially  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell 
and  your  papa  hugged  and  greeted  each  other  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Parliament.  .  .  . 

But  last  of  all  I  saw  another  lady,  who  dined  and  spent 
the  night — now  aged  and  in  Quaker  attire,  which  she  had 
but  recently  x^ut  on,  and  who  in  early  life  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  our  literary  women,  whose  works, 
thirty  years  ago,  I  read  with  great  delight — no  less  a  per- 
son than  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Opie,  authoress  of  the  most 
excxuisite  feminine  tales,  and  for  which  I  used  to  place 
her  by  the  side  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  It  was  curious  to 
myself  that,  though  told  by  Mr.  Gumey  in  the  morning 
of  her  being  to  dine,  I  had  forgot  the  circumstance,  and 
the  idea  of  the  accomplished  novelist  and  poet  was  never 
once  suggested  by  the  image  of  this  plain-looking  Qualj^eresa 
till  it  rushed  upon  me  after  dinner,  when  it  suddenly  and 
inconceivably  augmented  the  interest  I  felt  in  her.  We 
had  much  conversation,  and  drew  greatly  together,  walk- 
ing and  talking  with  each  other  on  the  beautiful  lawn 
after  dinner.  She  has  had  access  into  all  kinds  of  society, 
and  her  conversation  is  all  the  more  rich  and  interesting. 
I  complained  to  her  of  one  thing  in  Quakerism,  and  that 
is  the  mode  of  their  introductions:  that  I  could  have 
recognised  in  Mrs.  Opie  an  acquaintance  of  thirty  years* 
standing,  but  that  I  did  not  and  could  not  feel  the 
charm  of  any  such  reminiscence  when  Joseph  John  simply 
bade  me  lead  out  Amelia  from  his  drawing-room  to  his 
dining-room.  I  felt,  however,  my  new  acquaintance  with 
this  said  Amelia  to  be  one  of  the  great  acquisitions  of  my 
present  journey ;  and  this  union  of  rank,  and  opulence, 
and  literature,  and  polish  of  mind  with  plainness  of 
manners,  forms  one  of  the  great  charms  of  the  society  in 
this  house  [Mr.  Gurnet's]. 

Passing  from  talent  to  state,  we  now  follow 
Chalmers  to  his  presentation  to  William  IV.  He 
had  accompanied  a  deputation  of  the  Scotch  clergy 
armed  with  an  address  to  the  new  monarch. 

We  assembled  in  our  hotel  at  one.  The  greatest  con- 
sternation amongst  us  about  hats,  which  had  been  promised 
at  twelve  but  had  not  yet  arrived.  Tliere  were  four  want- 
ing; and  at  length  only  three  came,  with  tlie  promise  that 
we  should  get  the  other  when  we  passed  the  shop.  We 
went  in  three  coaches  and  landed  at  the  palace  entry  about 
half-past  one.  Ascended  the  stair;  passed  through  a  mag- 
nificent lobby,  between  rows  of  glittering  attendants  all 
dressed  in  gold  and  scarlet.  Ushered  into  a  large  ante- 
room, full  of  all  sorts  of  company  walking  about  and 
collecting  there  for  attendance  on  the  levee :  military  and 
naval  officers  in  splendid  uniforms — high  legal  gentlemen 
with  enormous  wigs — ecclesiastics,  from  archbishops  to 
curates  and  inferior  clergy.  Our  deputation  made  a  most 
respectable  appearance  among  them,  with  our  cocked  three- 
cornered  hats  under  our  arms,  oiir  bands  upon  our  breasts, 
and  our  gowns  of  Geneva  upon  our  backs.  Mine  did  not 
lap  so  close  as  I  would  have  liked,  so  that  I  was  twice  as 
tluck  as  I  should  be,  and  it  must  have  been  palpable  to 
every  eye  at  the  first  glance  that  I  was  the  greatest  man 
there — and  that  though  I  took  all  care  to  keep  unbuttoned, 
and  my  gown  quite  open:  however,  let  not  mamma  be 
alarmed,  for  I  made  a  most  respectable  appearance,  and 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  attention.    I  taw  the  Areh- 
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biahop  of  York  in  the  room,  Imt  did  not  get  within  speeefa  |  sttpnlated  tine,  or  half-past  aeTen.    I  may  here  mantion 


of  him.    To  make  up  for  thia,  howayer,  I  waa  introdneed 
to  the  Arehbiahop  of  Canterbury,  who  waa  Tety  eiTfl ;  aaw 
the  Biahop  of  London,  with  whom  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
talk,  and  am  to  dine  on  Friday ;  waa  made  np  to  by  Admiral 
Sir  Philip  Dorham ;  and  waa  farther  introdaeed,  at  their 
reqneat,  to  Sir  John  Leach,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  to  Lord 
Chief  Jnatiee  Tindal,  and  to  the  Marqnis  of  Bute.  But  far 
the  moat  interesting  object  waa  Talleyrand,  whom  I  could 
get  nobody  to  introduce  me  to— aplendidly  attired  as  the 
French  Ambaaaador,  attended  by  some  French  military 
offieeiB.    I  gazed  wiUi  interest  on  the  old  ahrivelled  face  of 
him,  and  thought  I  eould  aee  there  the  lines  of  deep 
reflection  and  lofty  talent    Hia  moral  phyaiognomy,  how- 
erer,   ia  a  downright  blank.     He  was  by  far  the  most 
important  continental  peraonage  in  the  room,  and  drew 
all  eyea.    I  waa  further  in  converaation  with  Lord  Mel- 
Tille,  Mr.  Spencer  PereiTal,  and  Mr.  Henry  Drummond. 
The  door  to  the  middle  apartment  waa  at  length  opened 
for  ua,  when  we  entered  in  processional  order.   ...    We 
stopped  in  the  middle  room — equally  crowded  with  the 
former,  and  alike  aplendid  with  mirrora,  chandeliera,  pic- 
tures, and  gildinga  of  all  aorta  on  the  roof  and  walls— for 
about  ten  minutes,  when  at  length  the  foldhig-doora  to  the 
grand  atate-room  were  thrown  open.    We  all  made  a  low 
bow  on  our   first  entry,  and  the   King,   seated  on  the 
throne  at  the  oppoaite  end,  took  off  hia  hat,  putting  it 
on  again.     We  marched  up  to  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  made  another  low  bow,  when  the  King  again  took 
off  hia  hat ;  we  then  proceeded  to  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
and  all  made  a  third  low  bow,  on  which  the  King  again 
took  off  hia  hat   After  this  the  Moderator  read  his  addresa, 
which  waa  a  little  long,  and  the  King  bowed  repeatedly 
while  it  waa  reading.    The  Moderator  then  reached  the 
addreas  to  the  King  upon  the  throne,  who  took  it  from  him 
and  gSTO  it  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  his  left  hand,  who  in 
his  turn  gave  the  King  his  written  reply,  which  he  read 
▼eiy  well.    Alter  this,  die  Moderator  went  up  to  the  stool 
before  the  throne,  leaned  his  left  knee  upon  it,  and  kiased 
the  King's  hand.  We  each  in  our  turn  did  the  same  thing ; 
the  Moderator  naming  ereiy  one  of  us  aa  we  advanced.     I 
went  through  my  kneel  and  my  kiss  very  comfortably.  The 
King  said  something  to  each  of  us.     His  first  question 
-  to  me  waa,  **  Do  you  reaide  constantly  at  Edinburgh  7"    I 
said,  *'  Tea,  an't  pleaae  your  Majesty."    His  next  question 
waa,  "  How  long  do  you  remain  in  town  t"    I  said,  *'  Till 
Monday,  an't  please  your  Majesty."    I  then  descended  the 
steps  leading  from  the  foot  of  the  throne  to  the  floor,  and 
fell  into  my  place  in  the  deputation.  After  we  had  all  been 
thus  introduced,  we  began  to  retire  in  a  body  juat  as  we  had 
come,  bowing  all  the  way  with  our  faces  to  the  King,  and 
so  moving  backwarda,  when  the  King  called  out,  **  Don't 
go  away,  gentlemen,  I  shall  leave  the  throne,  and  the  Queen 
will  succeed  me."    We  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
when  the  most  beautiftd  living  sight  I  ever  beheld  burst 
upon  our  delighted  gaze-^the  Queen,  with  twelve  maids  of 
honour,  in  a  perfect  spangle  of  gold  and  diamonds,  entered 
the  room.    I  am  aony  I  cannot  go  over  in  detail  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  dresses ;  only  that  their  lofty  plumes  upon 
their  heads,  and  their  long  sweeping  trains  upon  the  floor, 
had  a  very  magnificent  eflfect.     She  took  her  seat  on  the 
throne,  and  we  made  the  same  profound  obeisances  as  be- 
fore, advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  foot- 
stool of  the  throne.    A  short  address  was  read  to  her  as 
before ;  and  her  reply  was  most  beantifolly  given,  in  rather 
a  tremulous  voice,  and  just  as  low  as  that  I  could  only 
hear  and  no  more.    We  went  through  the  same  ceremoniid 
of  advancing  successively  and  kissing  bands,  and  then  re- 
tired with  three  bows,  which   the  Queen  returned  most 
gracefully,  but  with  all  the  simplicity,  1  had  almost  said 
bashfulness,  of  a  timid  country  girl.     She  is  really  a  very 
natural  and  amiable-looking  person.  The  whole  was  mag- 
nificent On  each  side  of  the  throne  were  maids  of  honour, 
officers  of  state,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a  vast  number  of 
military  gentlemen,  and  among  the    rest    the    Duke  of 
Wellington.— P.  280. 

In  1827  Chalmers  visited 

IBELAKD. 

TJiunday  20/A.— Started  at  six,  but  we  had  a  specimen 
of  Irish  punctuality  in  not  getting  off  till  an  hour  after  the 


a  apeeimenof  Irish  ftimiture,  in  that  ito  make  the  bedroom 
look  a  little  mine  respectable,  the  fraipoBenta  of  a  chair  were 
put  together  into  the  inviting  semblaoee  of  a  whole  one,  on 
which  I  tried  to  sit,  but  came  apeedily  to  the  ground,  with 
the  ezpenae  of  a  pretty  aevere  ruiBing  on  the  akin  of  my 
left  arm,  which  had  to  be  a  little  bandaged.  A  Tsrioua 
road  to  Coleraine,  which  we  reached  after  ten.  We  had 
here  a  specimen  of  Lrieh  tackling,  in  that  the  carriage  gave 
way  at  the  turn  of  a  atreet,  and  swung  on  a  broken  stay  to 
within  a  few  inchea  of  the  ground.  We  came  out,  and 
walked  on  to  the  inn  kept  by  Miaa  Henry.  She  aoon  learned 
that  it  waa  I,  and  ahowed  unconmion  kindneas.  We 
breakfaated  there,  and  went  off  about  twelve.  Miss  Henry 
packed  our  carriage,  which  was  a  chaise,  with  provisions, 
for  which  she  took  nothing.  She  is  literary,  well-dispoaed, 
and  had  read  my  works.  We  were  now  foroed  to  tear  our* 
aelvea  away  from  all  her  attentiona,  and  spent  the  most  in- 
teresting day  I  ever  reooUect. 

His  ezcnrsions  in  the  English  provinces  were 

productive  of  more  amusement  than  anything  that 

happened  in  the  Emerald  Isle.    As,  for  example, 

in  one  town  the  case  of 

THE    DABBBB  AITIl   BATH-KXIPBB. 

Wednesday,  26ih. — Started  at  nine,  much   refiieshed. 
Got  a  hair-dresser  to  clip  me — a  great  humourist;  he   nn- 
dertook,  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  to  make 
me  look  forty  years  younger,  by  cutting  out  eveiy  white 
hair  and  leaving  all  the  black  ones.     There  was  a  very 
bright  coruscation  of  clever  sayings  that  passed  between 
us  while  the  process  was  going  on.     I  complimented  his 
profession,  and  told  him  that  he  had  the  special  advantage 
that  hia  crop  grew  in  all  weathers,  and  that  whDe  I  hckd 
heard  all  over  the  provincea  the  heavy  complaints  of  a  bad 
bay-harvest,  his  hay-making  in  the  metropolis  went  on 
pleasantly  and  prosperously  all  the  year  round.    He  was 
particularly  pleaaed  with  the  homage  I  rendered  to  his 
peculiar  vocation,  and  assured  me,  after  he  had  performed 
his  work,  that  he  had  at  leaat  made  me  thiity  years  younger. 
I  told  him  how  delighted  my  wife  would  be  with  Uie  news 
of  this  wondrous  trsnsformation,  and  gave  him  half-a- 
crown,  observing  that  it  was  little  enough  for  having  turned 
me  into  a  youthftil  Adonis.    We  parted  in  a  roar  of  laugh- 
ter, aod  great  mutual  satisfaction  with  each  other.    Went 
frt>m   this  to   the  warm-bath,  where  a  German  had  the 
managpnent    He  told  me  that  he  understood  me  better 
than  m&t  of  the  English  who  came  to  him.     I  was  at 
pains  to  explain  to  him  the  reason  of  this ;  and  tell  Miss 
Parker  what  my  explanation  was — that  our  island  was 
named  Great  Britain,  that  English  was  the  patoUf  but  that 
I  came  from  Scotland,  and  that  our  Scotch  was  the  pure 
British  dialect.— P.  380. 

Chalmers  took  his  due  share  of  the  discussion 
of  public  questions.  He  ^^as  in  favour  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  was  invited  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  influence 
into  the  Liberal  scale.  He  was  also  summoned  by 
Mr.  Spring  Bice  as  a  witness  before  the  Parlia« 
mentary  Committee  on  the  Irish  Poor-laws ;  but 
as  those  are  stale  topics  now,  we  prefer  dwelling 
on  subjects  of  a  personal  and  domestic  character. 
Here  is  a  good  hint  on 

HATUBAL  AFFBCTIOB. 

I  fear  that  I  erred  with  Miss  L.  to-night  in  my  vehe- 
mence  about  the  exactions  of  attention  on  the  part  of 

Mrs. .     I  see  that,  by  a  law  of  our  sentient  nature,  love 

cannot  be  bidden,  and  whenever  attentions  are  demanded  I 
do  feel  a  very  strong  repugnance,  so  that  it  is  working 
against  a  moral  impossibility  to  attempt  the  affection  ;  and 
without  the  affection  I  feel  it  very  painful  to  be  working  at 
the  required  attentions  in  the  spirit  of  bondage.  But  let 
mn  be  silent  on  these  occasions;  edm  at  charity  and  never 
be  diverted  from  the  meekness  of  wisdom. 

Notliing  could  exceed  the  humour  of 

A   SCBNB   AT   BBADPOBD. 

^  Found  a  fair  where  I  alighted,  and  was    somewhat 
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annoyed  in  my  transition  to  the  ooaoh  for  Haliikx.  I  had 
first  to  get  s  porter  to  osrry  my  laggsge  throngk  the  oiowds 
to  ft  distant  part  of  the  town  from  which  that  eoach  started, 
then  was  told  that  the  eoach  had  not  come  in,  and  I  eoald 
not  get  a  place  till  it  arriyed ;  then  had  not  a  hole  to  pat  my 
head  in,  as  every  room  swarmed  with  drinking  and  dranken 
market-people ;  then,  as  I  did  not  like  to  be  fsr  away  from 
my  Inggage,  in  an  open  and  crowded  coach-oiBce,  had  to 
keep  my  station  near  the  door,  where,  as  fortune  would 
have  it,  there  was  a  large,  circular  assemblage  of  swine,  on 
the  margin  of  which  I  stood  and  contemplated  their 
hahitades  and  politics,  for  I  could  perceive  an  action 
•nd  reaction,  a  eompedtion  for  food,  a  play  of  emotions 
reciprocating  from  one  to  the  other,  of  which  emotions, 
however,  aager  is  far  the  most  conspicuous,  prompting  to 
m  bite  or  a  scratch,  and  even  an  occasional  engagement 
Speaking  of  politics,  yen  have  heard  me  say  that  a  man 
of  refinement  and  education  won't  travel  through  England 
on  the  tops  of  coaches  without  beooming  a  Tory.  My 
Toryism  has  been  further  confirmed  this  day.  There  was 
m  Quakeress  girl,  with  a  still  younger  companion,  travelling 
from  their  boarding-school  home,  and  this  was  all  well 
enough ;  but  there  were  also  the  feeders  and  wool-staplers 
of  the  West  Riding,  fat  and  unintelligent,  with  only  pursy 
•nd  vesicular  projections  on  each  side  of  their  chins,  and 
a  superabundance  of  lard  in  their  gills,  whose  manners 
well-nigh  overset  me,  overloading  our  coach  with  their 
enormous  carcases,  and  squeezing  themselves,  as  they 
ascended  from  various  parts  of  the  road,  between  passen- 
gers already  in  a  state  of  compression,  te  the  gross  infrac- 
tion of  all  law  and  jusdee,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  our 
necks.  The  days  were  when  I  would  have  put  down  all 
this ;  but  whether  from  the  love  of  peace,  which  g^ws  with 
age,  or  perhaps  from  some  remainder  of  the  enfeebling 
inflaensa,  which,  however,  is  getting  better,  my  quiescence 
predominated. — P.  365. 

•  Those  who  were  familiar  with  the  onter  man  of 
the  subject  of  this  biography  will  smile  at  his 

ALLUSIOKS  TO   COSTUlfE. 

T^tmday, — ^Dressed  for  dinner.  Have  got  a  new  method 
of  folding  up  my  ooat,  which  I  shall  teach  yon  when  I 
get  home,  and  is  of  great  use  to  a  traveller.  I  am  about 
as  fond  of  it.  as  X  was  of  the  new  method  of  washing  my 
bands. 

Fridatf, — I  found  yesterday  a  new  waistcoat  among  my 
elothes  which  I  did  not  commission ;  however,  I  put  it  on 
with  the  rest  of  my  new  suit,  and,  being  a  good  day,  came 
yesterday  to  Broomhall  without  luggage.  My  hrawt  are 
not  the  worse. 

Eqoally  provocative  of  risibility  are  two  refer- 
ences to 

COBPULBVCS. 

The  minister  of  D^-—  insisted  for  a  sermon  for  some 
schools  there.  He  put  his  arm  under  mine,  and  meant  to 
overbear  all  my  negadons.  His  last  argument  for  a  sermon 
was  that  I  mtafat ;  on  which  I  wrenched  my  arm  away  from 
him,  and  came  off. 

The  fact  that  the  minister  of  D was  right  as 

to  obesity  received  corroboration  at  an  "  academic 
party." 

Mr.  Duncan  annoyed  me  by  the  affirmation  that  I  am 
sensibly  and  considerably  fatter  since  I  left  St  Andrew's. 
There  must  be  serioas  measares  taken  to  keep  me  down. 
Had  cordial  greetings  with  the  gentlemen  in  the  library, 
then  we  sallied  out  to  the  premises,  and  had  every  delight- 
ful forenoon  saunter  through  the  woods  snd  lanes  of 
Costerton.  Before  dinner  we  had  a  game  at  bowls  in  a 
green  before  the  house.  I  and  Mr.  Duncan  against  Dr. 
NicoU  and  Dr.  James  Hunter.  We  had  the  best  of  three 
games.  With  all  the  convivialities  of  the  west,  I  have  seen 
no  such  guzzling  as  to-day  with  my  St.  Andrew's  friends, 
and  told  Mr.  Duncan  so.  They  are  rare  lads  these 
Xeeterati  or  JBaterati.  Before  supper  there  was  family 
worship,  when  I  was  asked  to  officiate.  We  were  shown 
to  our  beds  about  twelve.  I  got  the  large  bed-room  in 
which  Mr.  Duncan  was  the  night  before,  aud  he  had  a  closet 
with  a  tmall  sofa-bed  that  communicated  with  the  room. 


This  arrangement  was  vastly  agreeable  to  me ;  and  we 
tumbled  into  our  respective  couches  between  twelve  and 
one.    I  like  him.— P.  279. 

The  great  charm  of  the  volume  is  the  free  and 
unrestrained  style  of  the  letters  and  journals  con- 
tained in  it.  Being  written  to  or  intended  for  the 
perusal  of  the  members  of  his  own  family,  and 
with  no  view  to  publication,  there  is  an  ease  and 
racy  homeliness  about  them  that  is  truly  refreshing. 
The  amount  of  his  domestic  correspondence  was 
extraordinary,  and  could  have  been  prompted  only 
by  the  purest  and  most  devoted  attachment  to  his 
household.  To  Mrs.  Chalmers  ho  says  on  one 
occasion: 

I  want  each  letter  you  receive  from  me  to  be  signalised 
by  a  feast  of  strawberries  to  the  children  on  the  day  of  its 
arrival :  therefore,  I  expect  that  on  Saturday,  which  will  be 
the  day  of  your  receiving  this,  these  strawberries,  with  a 
competent  quantity  of  cream  and  sugar,  shaU  be  given  ac> 
cordingly,  and  given  from  me  the  papa  of  these  said 
children,  each  and  all  of  them  being  told  that  he  is  the 
donor  of  the  same. 

Temporary  ebullitions  of  irritability  he  ever 
deplored. 

At  dinner  was  very  irritable  and  impatient  with  my 
children ;  let  me  be  firm  but  gentle  in  my  famUy  discipline. 
Erred,  too,  in  giving  way  to  much  irritableness  with  Mr. 
Duncan  about  college  matters ;  let  this  remind  me  to  be  on 
my  guard  when  these  are  afterwards  refenred  to.  .  .  .  My 
mother  and  aunt  came  up  from  Anster  in  a  chaise.  My 
poor  mother  had  fallen  in  Anster,  and  I  was  affected  by  the 
swelling  that  in  consequence  arose  in  her  forehead  and 
other  marks.  O  my  God,  pardon  all  my  peculiarities  of 
temper  towards  her.  Give  me  te  honour  her  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days.  Continue  to  her  the  blessings  of  faith 
and  peace  and  piety.  Speak  powerftilly  of  this  worid'a 
worthlessness  to  my  aunt ;  and  oh,  guide  me  to  the  xif^t 
Christian  way  of  holding  intercourse  with  all  my  friends. 
.  .  .  Should'  I  ever  be  exposed  to  annoyance  Arom  Dr. 
B.  (and  I  have  been  threatened  therewith),  let  patienee 
have  its  perfect  work ;  should  maintain  this  quality  in  my 
family,  whereas  I  transgressed  it  on  peroeiving  the  dis- 
orderly state  of  A.'s  andE.'s  room. 

These  are  internal  emotions  regarding  external 
acts,  but  the  spirit  of  self-examination  penetrates 
into  deeper  recesses. 

25M. — I  have  to  record  this  day  that  I  am  not  mortified 
to  the  love  of  praise.  I  did  feel  an  anxiety  that  Miss  L. 
should  speak  of  the  sermon  of  yesterday  when  we  wslked. 
I  did  feel  interested  and  gratified  when  she  did  speak. 
Still  more,  I  did  feel  the  gratification  of  Mr.  Dancan's 
compliments,  and  of  the  yet  fuller  testimonies  which  were 
reported  to  me  in  the  evening ;  and  I  do  much  fear,  or 
rather  I  certainly  know,  that  I  feel  a  complacency  in  all 
this;  and  what  if  it  be  not  superior  to  the  pleasure  I 
should  feel  in  having  been  the  instrument  of  a  saving  and 
spiritual  impression  ?  This  is  so  distinct  a  preference  of 
my  own  glory  to  that  of  God's,  so  obvious  a  preaching  of 
self  instead  of  the  Saviour,  so  glaring  a  preference  of  the 
wisdom  of  words  to  the  simplicity  which  is  in  the  cross  of 
Christ,  that  my  carnal  tendencies  in  regard  to  this  matter 
should  be  the  subject  of  my  strictest  vi^ance  and  severest 
castigadon. 

Do  not  speak  enough  in  society  of  these  things.  I  am 
complained  of  on  that  account  O  God,  keep  me  from 
the  guilt  of  denying  Christ  by  my  silence. — P.  91. 

Again: 

Have  still  to  record  a  dreary  absence  of  God  and  of  the 
Spirit  fh>m  my  soul.  The  want  is,  that  I  do  not  feel  its 
dreariness ;  I  live  in  comfort  without  God,  and  oan  eiqoy 
humour  and  conversation  with  ungodly  people.  There  is 
no  each  thing  as  laying  a  charge  at  any  time  through  the 
day  upon  my  eonseienee ;  an  act  of  self-recollection,  that 
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now  I  am  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  I  must  not  forget 
that  I  am  His  serrant.  Might  not  this  he  a  good  ex- 
pedient? and  when  doing  so,  if  I  rent  forth  my  aspirations 
for  present  grace,  will  not  this  be  a  combination  of  watch - 
fakiess  with  prayer  ?  O  my  God,  enable  me  to  spread  a 
savour  of  divine  things  around  me !  Let  my  life  be  a  per- 
petual testimony  for  God  ! — P.  98. 

We  imderstond  that  auotlier  volume  will  con- 
clude tills  memoir;   and  we  learu  that,  as  Dr. 


Uanna  nears  the  quicksands  of  cont<imporaTy 
events,  fears  are  entertained  in  some  quarters  that 
the  biographer  may  be  merged  in  the  partisan. 
We  have  no  apprehension  of  any  efifect  of  this 
kind.  The  able,  interesting,  and  impartial  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  executed  the  first  por-* 
tion  of  his  work  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  as  to 
the  last. 


ITALIA    MILITANS.^ 


SiGNOR  Dakdolo,  the  author  of  one  of  the  books 
which  we  quote  at  the  foot  of  this  page,  is  the 
descendant  of  a  noble  Lombard  family.  Imme- 
diately after  the  Milanese  revolution  of  1848  he 
joined  the  corps  of  volunteers  which  proposed  to 
repel  the  retreating  Austrian  army  fr(»m  the  soil 
of  Italy.  He  took  part  in  the  two  Piedmontese 
campaigns ;  and  when  his  native  province  was  lost, 
and  even  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
became  doubtful,  he  and  his  comrades  proceeded 
to  Home  to  assist  in  repelling  the  French  and 
Neapolitan  invasion.  After  the  fall  of  Rome,  the 
legion  to  which  he  belonged,  and  which  had  been 
terribly  decimated,  was  disbanded,  and  Signor 
Dandolo  returned  to  Turin,  where  he  joined  the 
crowd  of  exiled  Lombards.  His  "  Italian  Volun- 
teers" contains  an  account  of  tlie  adventures  and 
aufferiugs  of  his  corps  in  these  campaign.  They 
record  its  actions  and  account  for  its  want  of 
success,  and  that  of  the  Italian  cause  generally,  with 
Buch  a  vividness  of  description,  with  so  much  good 
sense  and  practical  delicacy,  and,  above  all,  with 
such  classical  candour,  that  we  have  risen  from  the 
perusal  of  this  volume  not  only  delighted  and  in- 
structed, but  full  of  hope  also  (for  the  first  time  in 
our  life)  of  the  emancipation  of  Italy. 

Travellers  in  Italy,  and  indeed  in  most  other 
countries,  labour  under  the  very  great  disadvan- 
tage of  coming  into  contact  with  the  extremes  of 
society  only.  They  are  either  introduced  at  a 
court,  from  whence  they  take  their  information,  or 
they  judge  from  the  state  of  the  society  such  as 
they  find  it  in  the  worst  and  most  disreputable 
quarters  of  the  towns  through  which  they  pass. 
Hence,  their  sketches  of  foreign  society  depict 
either  the  vices  of  the  upper  or  the  degradation  of 
the  lower  classes.  They  remain  strangers  to  the 
middle  walks  of  life,  and  to  the  customs,  the 
morals,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  nation.  Persons  in  search  of  political 
information  are  in  the  same  dilemma.  The  papers 
on  which  they  lay  their  hands  are  but  the  mouth- 
pieces of  extreme  parties.  They  are  rank  in  their 
despotism  as  well  as  in  their  opposition.  They 
are  uncompromising  and  unpractical.  If  the 
ourious  in  continental  politics,  despising  printed 


matter,  turn  to  vivd  voce  instruction,  he  is  even 
worse  off.     If  he  travel  he  must  take  his  impres- 
sions from  platform-oratory,  or,  wliat  is  worse  still, 
from  the  noore  violent  because  more  irresponsible 
ravings  of  some  ranting  patriot  or  champion  of 
divine  right.     If  he  stay  at  home,  the  man  meet 
likely  to  fall  in  his  way  is  some  illustrious  exile, 
the  victim  of  tlie  extravagance  or  the  tyranny  of  a 
party,  the  advocate  of  impossible  reforms  or  re- 
volting abuses.     These  are  the  men  who  are  most 
accessible,  and  most  prone  to  din  their  wild  hopes 
and  intentions  into  the  reluctant  ears  of  foreigners. 
As  for  that  large  class  which  is  often  the  tool  and 
always  the  victim  of  the  noisy  and  the  violent, 
that  class  which  bears  all,  does  all,  and  suffers  all, 
its  sentiments  are  rarely  uttered,  and,  if  uttered, 
scarcely  ever  heard.    Thus,  the  existence  of  a  libe- 
ral constitutional  party  among  the  rival  factions 
which  contend  for  the  undisputed  possession  of 
the  various  Italian  provinces,  is  a  thing  scarcely 
ever  heard  of.     Italy  appears  to  be  doomed  to 
hopeless  slavery,  because  that  jyarty  which  usarpa 
her  championship  is  at  war  less  with  her  oppres** 
sors  than  with  the  forms,  the  traditions,  tlie  laws, 
and  even  the  decencies  of  civilised  and  Christian 
society.     Italy  must  needs  suffer  firom  foreign  bru- 
tality, ecclesiastical  oppresRion,and  Bourbon  tyranny, 
because  those  who  appeal  to  our  sympathies  in  her 
behalf  make  no  secret  of  their  intention  of  forcing 
her  into  a  form  of  unity  which  nothing  but  the 
strong  hand  of  terrorism  could  either  create  or 
maintain,  and  which  is  as  unsuited  to  her  geogra- 
phical position,  and  repugnant  to  the  provincial 
traditions  of  her  inhabitants,  as  the  idea  of  a  ''  Con- 
federation of  Italian  States "  is  clearly  prescribed 
by  nature,  and  as  the  independence  of  the  Penin- 
sula is  desired  by  the  vast  majority  of  her  gifted 
and  unfortunate  sons. 

Of  these,  Signor  Dandolo  is  one  of  the  most 
favourable  specimens ;  and  though  evidently  young 
in  years,  and,  from  his  very  position  as  a  cam- 
paigner and  a  subaltern,  unable  to  contribute  to 
the  secret  history  of  the  failure  of  the  Italian 
movement,  the  young  soldier's  work  contains  mcHre 
real  information  of  the  spirit  which  animated 
the  insurgent  corps    of   Lombardy,    the    royal 


*  The  Italian  Volanteen  and  Lombard  Rifle  Brisade.  fieing  an  antlientle  namtiTe  of  the  Oraaaiaation,  Adventona,  aad  inal 
Bubanding  of  theie  OonM  in  1848-49.  By  Emilio  Dandolo.  Traaalated  from  the  edition  pabiished  at  Tnrin  in  1840.  Londoa : 
Loogman  and  Co.    1861. 

-■o?^^^^  *?^  Bepnblicaniam  in  Italy;  or  Notes  and  Ooenments  relating  to  the  Lombard  lunmctioB,  and  to  the  Boyal  War  of 
1848.    By  JoMph Manini.    London:  Charlei Gilpin.    1860. 
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troops  of  Sardinia,  and  the  revolutionary  army  of 
iRomc,  than  can  he  gathered  from  the  homhastic 
-effusions  and  the  fanatic  special  pleadings  of  non- 
combatant  priests  and  demagogues  inured  to  exile. 
To  quote  his  own  simple  statement  of  the  qualifi- 
•cations  with  which  he  entered  upon  his  labours, 
we  may  say  that  his  intimacy  with  and  friendship 
to  the  late  Luciano  Marana,  the  Chief  of  the 
Lombard  Vohmteers,  whom  he  served  as  adjutant 
4ind  secretary,  gave  him  the  means  of  viewing,  in 
their  true  light,  the  perplexing  changes  of  events 
in  which  he  and  his  comrades  were  so  lamentably 
entan,:^lcd  and  ruined.  He  relates  what  he  has 
seen  and  what  he  has  felt,  without  pretending  to 
draw  up  a  complete  history ;  and  though  resolved 
to  eschew  all  expressions  of  personal  animosity,  it 
IS  but  natural,  in  an  account  of  facts,  that  he  should 
expose  numbers  of  those  persons  who,  by  their 
bad  management  of  public  affairs,  contributed  to 
the  general  ruin.  He  feels  that  this  course  must 
expose  him  to  the  enmity  of  those  whose  actions 
are  least  fit  to  bear  exposure. 

"  Alany  of  the  Lombards,"  says  he,  "  will  accuse 
me  of  showing  little  love  to  my  compatriots,  and 
a  needless  degree  of  harshness  in  unveiling  some 
of  those  wounds  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  it 
might  be  better  for  a  charitable  hand  to  conceal. 
But  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  Italians  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  flattering  each  other  too  much,  and 
that  it  is  but  a  senseless  and  hurtful  delicacy  which 
would  seek  to  palliate  the  causes  of  our  defeat.  On 
the  other  hand,  supported  in  meeting  these  re- 
proaches by  the  object  I  have  in  view,  I  find  that 
my  past  conduct  and  present  misfortunes  will 
prove  that  I  yield  to  none  in  real  devotion  to  our 
unhappy  country." 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  say  thus  much 
^f  Signor  Dandolo's  character,  for  we  are  aware 
that  the  public  has  long  since  been  deeply  and 
Justly  disgusted  with  Italian  affairs  and  the  writers 
thereon.  Turning  now  to  the  details  of  his 
military  adventures,  we  propose  to  follow  him 
through  two  years  of  strife  and  suffering  from 
the  revolution  of  Milan  to  the  downfall  of 
Rome. 

Few  of  our  readers  will  have  forgotten  the 
memorable  time  when  every  mail  brought  the 
news  of  a  fresh  popular  outbreak,  and  of  the  defeat 
of  forces  which  up  to  that  season  had  not  only 
defied,  but  also  provoked,  the  fury  of  an  insulted 
populace.  Among  other  insurrections  was  that 
of  Lombardy,  and  foremost  in  the  Lombard  move- 
ment stood  Milan.  That  city  had  for  many 
months  given  sufficient  indications  of  the  coming 
storm ;  but  the  warnings  were  neglected  by  the 
Austrian  autliorities,  or  rather  they  served  to  in- 
<srea8e  their  severities.  The  most  vexatious  oppo- 
sition was  then  brought  to  bear  upon  vexatious 
tyranny ;  military  brutality  was  met  by  reckless 
daring;  and  silent  and  uncompronusing  hostilities 
were  carried  on  between  the  Austrian  garrison 
jnd  the  Milaneee,  when,  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1848,  the  secret  pr^arations  of  the  citizens  were 
oompLeted  .and  an  open  attack  was  made  upon 
the  regimenta  which  lorded  it  over  the  capital  of 
Loiahardy.    That  day  4MMr  the  first  battle  of  the 


Lombard  Volunteers.     Its  description  must  be 
given  in  Signor  Dandolo*s  own  words : — 

**  Milan  presented  at  that  time  a  scene  better  to 
be  imagined  than  described.  Those  glowing 
countenances,  those  strange,  rusty  arms,  those 
furious  shouts,  began  at  a  distance,  and  gathering 
strength  from  a  thousand  discordant  tones,  until 
they  swelled  into  one  tremendous  roar,  more  like  . 
the  bellowing  of  a  tempest-tossed  ocean  than  the 
sound  of  human  voices ;  that  disordered  and  fluc- 
tuating movement  of  the  living  mass ;  the  hurried 
strokes  of  the  tocsin ;  the  countless  handkerchiefs 
fluttering  from  the  balconies  thronged  with  females 
flinging  down  cockades,  which,  tossed  about  in  the 
air,  were  caught  and  struggled  for  by  hundreds  of 
upheld  arms;  above  all,  the  mighty  spirit  of  a 
people  bestirring  itself  after  thirty  years  of  servi- 
tude, and  seizing  its  weapons  to  sweep  before  it 
its  oppressors — all  contributed  to  light  up  a  super- 
human enthusiasm  in  our  minds.  The  crowd 
drew  on  to  the  Palazzo  del  Qoverno.  In  an 
instant  the  sentinels  were  despatched,  and  the 
mob  rushed  headlong  in,  breathing  revenge. 
Everything  was  in  a  moment  upset;  the  most 
remote  chambers  were  ransacked,  official  papers 
and  documents  scattered  to  the  winds,  the  fur- 
niture and  the  windows  destroyed.  The  torrent 
had  burst  its  bounds  and  rushed  irresistibly  on- 
ward. It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  events  of 
those  days,  with  their  perils,  their  struggles  and 
victories.  Without  resting  for  a  moment,  constantly 
hurrying  through  the  streets,  over  the  roofs  of  the  . 
houses,  through  the  windows,  amidst  the  smoke 
of  fire-arms,  the  shouts  of  the  combatants,  the 
ringing  of  the  tocsin,  and  the  increasing  ardour  of 
the  battle,  without  having  any  voice  left  to  shout 
with,  begging  a  morsel  of  bread  now  in  one  house, 
now  in  another — those  few  who  fought  in  earnest 
day  after  day  and  watched  sleeplessly  by  night  in 
the  disputed  streets,  lost  all  idea  of  time  or  of  the 
succession  of  events." 

Among  these  few  was  Manara,  Signor  Dandolo's 
chief  and  friend,  a  handsome  and  highbred  youth, 
whom  the  necessities  of  the  time  transformed  into 
a  warrior.  It  was  he  who,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  street-fight,  attacked  and  carried  the  Porta 
Tosa,  when  the  grapeahot  swept  the  way,  and 
the  musket-firing  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  ua* 
remittingly,  and  the  houses  near  the  gate  were  in 
flames. 

In  the  face  of  this  danger  Manara  darted  for- 
ward singly/ with  the  tricolonred  banner  in  his. 
hand,  and,  followed  by  some  of  his  friends,  he . 
hurried  on,  amidst  a  shower  of  bullets,  to  a  small 
house  close  to  the  gate.  He  forced  the  door, 
rushed  in  with  his  foUowers,  dislodged  the  enemy 
and  set  fire  to  the  gate,  through  which  the  orowds 
of  the  insurgent  peasantry  rushed  into  the  city. 
The  occupation  of  the  Porta  Tosa  decided  the 
day ;  and,  in  the  night  of  ihe  22nd  to  the  2Srd  of 
March,  the  Austrian  garrison  evacuated  Milan, 
after  burning  their  dead  and  treating  their  pri* 
soners  with  the  most  revolting  cruelty.  As  the 
troops  left  the  town,  a  Croat  soldier  was  seen 
carrying  an  infant  on  the  point  of  his  bayonet . 
The  hands  and  ears  of  females  were  found  in  the 
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prisoDB  of  the  barracks.  Twelve  captive  Milanese 
were  burnt  alive  at  the  Porta  Tosa ;  nineteen  were 
bnried  in  a  heap  of  quick-lime  near  the  citadel. 
The  track  of  the  retreating  Austrians  was  marked 
by  bodies  shockingly  mutilated,  and  a  boy  was 
found  nailed  to  a  doorway. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  frantic  joy  and  in- 
efiable  hatred  which  followed  this  first  victory 
that  the  corps  of  Lombard  Volunteers  was  formed, 
for  the  purpose  of  huifting  down  the  defeated 
Austrians  and  sweeping  them  from  the  soil  of 
Italy.  None  but  an  armed  mob  of  1648  could 
conceive  so  extravagant  an  idea ;  for  the  army  that 
was  to  be  hunted  down,  expelled,  or  annihilated 
by  a  handful  of  young  and  inexperienced  volun- 
teers, who  were,  moreover,  ill-armed  and  poorly 
clad,  consisted  of  at  least  50,000  well-trained  men, 
atrengthened  by  the  advantages  of  superior  natural 
positions  and  impregnable  fortresses.  Add  to 
this  the  experience  of  the  generals  and  the  rigor* 
ous  discipline  which  has  always  been  enforced  in 
the  Austrian  army,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
the  boldness  of  the  Milanese  Volunteers  savoured 
quite  as  much  of  their  ignorance  as  of  their 
devotion.  Any  misgivings  that  might  have  been 
entertained  by  individuals  were  drowned  by 
Mazzini  and  his  party,  who  declaimed  about  the 
wars  of  the  people,  who  *'  needed  only  to  lay  hold 
of  their  brooms  to  sweep  out  the  Austrians,*'  and 
who,  by  such-like  gasconades,  and  the  suspicions 
they  excited  against  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  his 
army,  prevented  the  junction  and  co-operation  of 
the  Lombard  and  Piedmontese  forces. 

The  legion,  then,  or,  to  adopt  the  pompous 
alang  of  the  day,  the  Army  of  the  Alps,  was 
formed,  and  took  the  field  the  day  after  the  retreat 
of  the  Austrians.  It  consisted  of  129  armed  men, 
all  of  them  fuUy  convinced  that  they  set  out^  at  most, 
for  a  fortnight's  campaign.  On  its  march,  this 
little  band  was  joined  by  1200  men  from  the 
Tessiuo  and  the  district  of  Oomo,  as  well  as  by  a 
band  of  Genoese  volunteers.  All  these  corps 
were,  to  adopt  Signer  Dandolo*s  emphatic  ex- 
pression, "  composed  of  the  flower  and  the  dregs 
d  society."  They  followed  the  retreating  Austrians 
to  Triviglio  and  Orema.  In  this  latter  town 
differences  arose  between  the  leaders  of  the  various 
bands ;  and  Manara's  corps,  then  mustering  300, 
separating  from  the  rest,  marched  to  Brescia, 
Bezzato,  and  Salo,  which  latter  place  was  occupied 
by  2,500  Austrians,  who  made  a  disorderly  retreat 
at  the  approach  of  the  Lombards.  Nor  did  their 
successes  end  here.  So  panic-struck  were  the 
Austrian  troops  for  a  time,  that  nothixig  could 
induce  them  to  stand  the  assault  of  the  Italians ; 
and  a  reconnoitring  party  of  Manara's  corps  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  a  powder-magazine  at  Lazise. 
Shortly  afterwards,  and  while  the  powder-barrels 
were  being  removed  to  Salo,  the  Volimteers  suf- 
fered the  fast  of  those  terrible  reverses  to  which 
their  want  of  discipline  and  their  ignorance  ex- 
posed them.  The  Austrian  garrison  of  Verona 
despatched  a  reconnoitring  party  of  two  regiments 
and  a  battery  against  a  detachment  of  Lombards 
at  Oastelnuovo.    The  surprise  was  complete. 

**  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  cry  of  terror 


was  heard.    The  sounds  of  the  tocsin  called  the 
soldiers  to  arms,  who,  breaking  off  in  an  instant 
their  bacchanalian  songs,  seized  their  guns,  and, 
running  breathlessly  through  the  village,  tried  to 
collect  themselves  to  meet  the  attack.    Vain  waa 
the  endeavour.    The  village  was  surrounded ;  the 
cannon-balls  had  begun  to  fall  on  the  ruined  houses, 
the  fire  of  musketry  was  close  at  hand  and  well 
sustained.    Nevertheless,  the  Volunteers  did  not 
lose  courage;    from  the  houses,  from  the  fndl 
barricades,  from  among  the  vineyards,  they  com- 
menced in  disorder  a  defence  as  obstinate  as  it  was 
useless,  and  which  lasted  for  upwards  of  two  hours. 
The  unequal  struggle  was  fierce  and  bloody.  Tbe- 
Pole  Arthur  Golvkowski  distinguished  himself  by 
his  admirable  sangfroid ;  wherever  the  danger  was- 
greatest  he  was  to  be  seen,  with  a  tranquil,  half* 
disdainful  mien,  coolly  taking  aim,  and  then  watch- 
ing through  his  eye-glass  the  effect  of  his  shot^ 
which  seldom  or  never  failed  in  reaching  its  object. 
The  barricades  being  demolished,  the   eneiay^^ 
soldiers  rushed    pell-mell    through    the    ruined 
streets.    To  their  shame  be  it  spoken,  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  Italians  I    Our  sixty  prisoners^ 
which,  with  the  usual  absence  of  forethought^  had 
been  united  to  our  legion,  after  having  discharged 
their  muskets  upon  us,  rejoined  their  old  comrades^ 
Every  house  was  sacked;  the  Austrians  rushed 
upon  us,  broke  in  everywhere,  drunk  with  wino 
and  rage.    In  vain  was  the  most  desperate  resist- 
ance to  arrest  the  course  of  the  exterminating^ 
torrent ;  in  vain  did  the  agonising  peals  of  the  tocsin- 
call  for  help  from  afar;  in  vain  did  the  flame» 
from  the  ruined  edifices  rise  to  heaven.  Compelled 
to  fly  from  the  flames,  many  fell  into  the  huids  oF 
the  enemy,  who  spared  none.  Soldiers,  inhabitants^ 
women,  children,  all  were  massacred ;  blood  waa 
spilt  even  upon  the  altar,  where  a  crowd  of  women^ 
who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  sanctuary,  were- 
destroyed.    It  would  be  too  horrible  to  relate  the 
acts  of  ferocity  and  impiety  with  which  this  horde 
of  Croat  and  renegade    Italians  desecrated  the 
temple  of  God :  worse  deeds  could  not  have  been 
committed  in  past  times  by  Attila  and  his  barbar*^ 
rians  from  the  wilds  of  Tartary.    By  degrees  the 
fire  spread,  the  whole  village  was  in  a  blaze ;  the 
enemy  added  fuel  to  the  flames,  and  exultingly  con* 
tinued  their  work  of  destruction  in  the  midst  of 
the  frightful  spectacle.    The  Volunteers  who  es-^ 
caped  the  slaughter  formed  a  small  band  and  fled 
towards  Lazise.'* 

A  short  time  after  the  disaster  of  Castelnuovo^ 
the  Manara  corps  of  Lombard  Volunteers  received 
orders  to  march  into  the  Tyrol  and  to  spread  the 
insurrection  in  the  Italian  part  of  that  province. 
The  very  aspect  of  the  troop,  however,  made  it 
singularly  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  a  political  pro» 
paganda.  Three  weeks  campaigning  had  told 
upon  the  sofl  frames  of  the  Lombard  youths.. 
Drenched  by  the  rains  of  the  season,  dressed  in- 
coats  of  every  hue  and  colour,  from  the  fantastie 
velvet  doublet  down  to  the  staid  evening  suit,  and 
bedizened  with  cockades,  ribbons,  stars,  and 
banners,  the  columns  of  the  Volunteers  presented 
themselves  as  objects,  if  not  of  scorn,  at  least  of 
pity,  to  the  Tyrolese  peasantry ;  and  though  several 
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villages  were  occupied  by  them,  the  expedition 
^vras  as  void  of  success  as  it  was  premature,  and  its 
only  result  was,  that  it  decided  the  foie  of  the  in- 
Barrection  so  far  as  the  Tyrol  was  concerned.  The 
oorpe  fell  back  upon  Brescia,  where  it  was  dis- 
banded, and  where  it  ought  to  have  been  re-organ- 
ised. But  the  measures  to  that  effect  were  so 
ineffectual,  there  was  so  much  jobbing,  ill-will,  and 
dereliction  of  duty,  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
most  interested  in  turning  the  gallantry  and 
sincerity  of  the  young  Milanese  to  good  account, 
that  the  corps,  after  a  delay  of  several  weeks,  again 
took  the  field  in  very  much  the  same  condition  in 
which  they  retired  from  the  contest  In  this,  their 
second  attempt  at  a  campaign,  the  Lombard 
Volunteers  were  engaged  in  guarding  the  passes 
of  Monte  Suelo.  Tbis  service  broke  them  to 
patience,  perseverance,  and  discipline.  They  were 
stationed  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains  which 
form  the  bulwark  of  Italy,  exposed  to  the  cold  and 
to  hnrricanes.  Without  relief,  destitute  of  clothing, 
they  remained  for  several  weeks  intercepting  the 
communications  between  Yestone  and  Bergamasca, 
ever  ready  to  do  battle  against  a  vigilant  and  astute 
enemy,  whose  superior  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war 
they  had  by  this  time  learned  to  appreciate. 
About  the  end  of  July  they  were  recalled  from 
this  dangerous  post,  only  to  witness  the  downfall 
of  their  country.  The  battles  and  the  defeats  of  the 
Piedmontese  army  at  Bivoli,  Villa  Franca,  Soma 
Oampagna  and  Oustozza  decided  the  fate  of  Italy, 
and  the  Volunteers  sought  a  refuge  in  Piedmont. 

It  would  be '  useless  to  follow  them  through 
the  hopes  of  their  exile  and  the  distressing  events 
of  the  second  Piedmontese  campaign.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that,  in  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  second  campaign,  the  Volunteer  Corps 
was  at  length  effectually  organised  and  trained ; 
that  they  fought  at  La  Cava  and  Gravellone; 
and  that^  after  the  speedy  and  disastrous  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  they  were  allowed  to 
proceed  to  Rome  and  to  assist  the  citizens  and 
Garibaldi  in  the  defence  of  that  city.  And  most 
nobly  did  they  perform  the  duty  which  they  thus 
undertook.  They  accompanied  Garibaldi  in  his 
razzia  against  the  Neapolitan  army ;  they  fought 
on  the  bastions  and  in  the  streets  of  Rome  to  that 
last  dreadful  day  on  which  the  French  forced  their 
way  into  the  town.  Previous  to  that  attack,  the 
bombardment  continued  incessantly  throughout 
the  night  of  the  29th  of  June,  and  from  time  to 
time  there  were  discharges  of  musketry  at  the 
outposts.  We  continue  the  narrative  of  that 
memorable  assault  in  Signor  Dandolo's  own  words : 

"  At  two  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  broke  in 
upon  our  line,  and,  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the 
night  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  guard  at  several 
of  the  outposts,  forced  their  way  to  the  different 
breaches  in  the  city  wall.  Roused  by  the  frightful 
uproar  of  this  unexpected  assault,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  we  were  all  on  our  feet ;  the  cry  of  alarm 
was  given,  and  the  drums  beat  to  arms.  The  night 
was  pitch  dark,  the  sky  being  still  stormy;  whilst 
(he  discharges  of  musketry,  mingled  with  the 
shoots  of  the  approaching  enemy,  increased  the 
general  confusion  and  dismay.    I  saw  Garibaldi 


spring  forward  with  his  drawn  sword,  shouting  a 
popular  hymn.  A  few  courageous  fellows  pressed 
oil  behind  him ;  while  others,  as  if  petrified  by  a 
panic-dread,  stood  riveted  to  the  spot,  expecting  to 
be  instantly  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  French  had  overthrown  every 
obstacle,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  log  bar- 
ricade at  the  gate  near  Villa  Spada.  At  this  sight,, 
our  corps,  regaining  courage,  opened  their  fire;: 
the  barricade  was  alternately  lost  and  regained,, 
amidst  shouts,  blows,  the  roar  of  cannon,  tho 
bursting  of  bombs,  and  the  crashing  of  roofs  and 
sheds,  the  air  itself  being  filled  with  such  a  deafen* 
ing  uproar  as  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  the^ 
wildest  imagination.  Morisini's  post  was  one  oS 
the  first  to  be  surrounded.'' 

The  best  and  noblest  of  the  poor  exiles  fell  m 
the  defence  of  a  revolutionary  government  which 
had  no  claim  to  their  sympathies,  except  its 
nationality. 

Signor  Dandolo*s  account  of  that  time  abounds 
with  instances  of  the  most  zealous  and  all  but 
desponding  bravery  which  the  Volunteers  dis- 
played,  during  the  various  attacks  which  the- 
French  troops  made  upon  the  fortifications.  Mon* 
frieri,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  had  his  hand  broken  by 
a  blow  from  a  bayonet  After  a  few  minutes  he* 
reappeared  in  the  ranks  ''  to  make  up  the  number/' 
as  he  said.  In  the  next  attack  he  made  up  the 
number  among  the  foremost,  and  fell,  shot  through 
the  head.  Lieutenant  Bronzetti  carried  off  the- 
body  of  his  orderly  from  the  very  outposts  of  the 
French;  and  Delia  Longa,  a  Milanese  private,  fell 
dead  in  the  attempt  to  rescue  his  wounded  cor-^ 
poral.  Captain  Wem,  a  Pole,  leaped  on  the  top  of 
a  barricade,  and  thus  became  a  mark  for  a  shower 
of  balls.  He  remained  in  that  position,  displaying 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  which  he  wore, 
and  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  in  th& 
African  campaign,  challenging  his  adversaries  to 
hit  that  decoration;  until,  seriously  wounded,  he- 
was  dragged  away  by  his  companions.  Captain. 
Rozas  of  Geneva,  whose  company  protected  a 
sortie  from  the  walls,  stood  erect  on  the  parapet 
firing  his  carbine.  His  hat  was  shot  off.  He  stood 
unmoved.  At  length  a  bullet  entered  his  eye  and 
stretched  him  lifeless  on  the  ground.  Induni,  an 
artist,  received  five*and -twenty  bayonet-wounds,, 
and  what  is  more  marvellous,  he  recovered.  Mori- 
sini,  Signor  Dandolo's  friend,  was  slaughtered  by 
a  party  of  Frenchmen,  who  attacked  him  when 
wounded.  This  happened  during  the  last  assault 
on  the  30th  of  June.  His  brother,  Enrico  Dandolo,, 
had,  on  another  occasion,  fallen  a  victim  to  French 
perfidy.  Manara,  his  chief,  was  killed  at  his  side 
in  the  course  of  the  last  fatid  day ;  and  he  himself,, 
with  two  wounds,  and  mourning  the  loss  of  a  bro- 
ther, of  his  friend  and  his  country,  fled  fronk 
Rome,  a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Having  thus  followed  the  author  through  a  his-^ 
tory,  the  salient  point  of  which  alone  our  space- 
permitted  us  faintly  to  indicate,  we  have  another 
duty  to  perform,  and  one  which  is  equally  painful. 
The  facts  having  bee»  given,  we  must  dwell  on 
the  lesson  they  convey,  that  lesson  is,  that  no 
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amount  of  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  tools  of  a 
popular  movement  can  avail,   if  the  men  who 
direct  their  action  are  unstable  in  their  purposes, 
divided  in  their  councils,  and  occupied  with  ulte- 
rior speculations    rather    than   with  the   neces- 
sities and   dangers  of  the  season.      The   extra- 
vagance, the  folly,  the  crimes,  the  wretched  issue 
of   the    revolutions  in  Germany,  in    Hungary, 
and  in  Italy,  may  all  be  traced  to  thia  one  arch 
cause.    While  the  Germans  raved  about  the  unity 
of  their  country,  that  very  discussion  divided  them 
into  a  number  of  factions,  and  left  them  weak 
and  defenceless  against  the  concentrated  power 
of  dynastic  encroachments.     While  they  wrangled 
about  their  fundamental  laws,  they  fell  into  the 
snare  and  were  again  reduced  to  one  law,  viz.,  the 
sovereign  will  of  the  prince.     The  Hungarian 
nation  discussed  the  form  of  its  future  government 
at  the  very  time  that  the  Russians  were  marching 
in  through  Gallicia.   With  the  combined  armies  of 
Russia  and  Austria  pressing  down  upon  them, 
their  chiefs  quarrelled  about  ihe  share  of  influence 
and  power  which  at  some  future  period  might  be 
claimed  by  each ;  and  Georgey  betrayed  his  country 
and  his  friends  from  very  faintness  of  heart,  and 
from  his  hopelessness  of  his  ever  becoming  their 
tyrant     And  in  Italy  the  union  and  co-operation 
of  the  Lombard  and  I^iedmontese  forces  was  pre- 
vented by  a  party  of  non-combatant  theorists,  who 
in  the  struggle  of  Italy  against  Austria  distin- 
guished between  a  "  war  of  the  people  "  and  a 
^' royal  war."      Results  like  those  described  by 
Signer  Dandolo  must  of  course  spring  from  that 
fatal  estrangement  in  which  the  leaders  give  the 
word  instead  of  receiving  it  from  the  people,  from 
that  fanaticism  which  prefers  the  ruin  and  disgprace 
of  a  country  to  its  salvation  by  any  but  a  prede- 
termined formula,  and  from  that  conceit  which 
identifies  the  fortune  of  a  warrior  with  the  fates 
and  petty  successes  of  individual  egotism.    Men, 
the  natives  of  an  oppressed  country,  who  would 
turn  a  crisis  in  its  fate  to  account  in  advancing 
their  own  interests  or  those  of  a  pet  idea — such 
men  are  a  curse  to  the  cause  they  pretend  to 
espouse.    These  are  harsh  words ;   they  are  sug-* 
gested  by  a  harsh  reality.    We  have  seen  not  a 
few  of  the  men  who  for  years  were  the  self-ordained 
priests  of  the  nationality  and  independence  of  con* 


tinental  countries,  join  the  national  movements  of 
1848  merely  to  misdirect,  to  inflame,  and  to  sacri- 
fice the  favour  of  the  moment  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  time  to  the  pedantic  schemes  and  wretched 
grudges  which  perplex  and  mislead  the  coteries 
of  exiles.  We  have  seen  tiiem  identifying  the 
names  of  national  independence  and  self-govern- 
ment with  spoliation  and  murder,  thus  paving 
the  way  to  that  effectual  and  uncompromising 
reaction  of  despotic  power  which  at  this  moment 
extends  its  strong  hand  over  almost  every  con- 
tinental country.  As  we  loathe  that  power,  so 
do  we  set  our  face  against  those  who  (most  un- 
wittingly, perhaps,  and  most  unwillingly)  helped 
to  restore  it — who  sacrificed  their  country  to  an 
idea,  reality  to  a  shadow,  the  blessing  of  liberty 
to  a  name.  Gould  our  voice  reach  those  false 
prophets  of  freedom,  we  would  exhort  them, 
while  they  curse  the  atrocities  now  committing 
by  the  party  in  power  at  Naples,  Rome,  Milan, 
Pcsth,  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Berlin,  to  lament 
their  own  errors,  which  raised  that  party  to 
power.  We  would  implore  them,  not  only  to 
hope  for  another  season  of  European  revolutions^ 
but  to  prepare  for  it  also.  We  would  ask  them  to 
make  use  of  this  respite,  not  to  inculcate  the  lessons 
of  insurrection  (for  so  great  are  the  crimes  of  the 
dynasties  that  tiie  hour  of  insurrection  will  come 
of  its  own  accord,  and  soon),  but  to  study  that 
mode  and  action,  and  to  imbibe  that  spirit  of  free- 
dom, gentleness,  and  toleration  which,  by  its 
gradual  and  progressive  development,  rescued 
this  country  from  ecclesiastical  andsecular  tyranny, 
at  least  quite  as  oppressive  as  that  which  at  this 
moment  bears  down  upon  the  nations  of  the  Conti- 
nent ;  to  turn  to  France,  and  learn  that  there  may 
be  Republics  without  freedom,  and  to  learn  from 
England  that  national  power  and  free  independence 
of  individuals  can  nourish  under  royalty  and 
amidst  the  feudal  traditions  of  a  peerage ;  and 
may  they,  when  the  nations  again  muster  in 
arms  to  vindicate  their  own  rights  and  those  of 
humanity,  return  to  the  task  they  abandoned  with 
chastened  and  humbled  hearts,  prepared  to  work 
out  the  salvation  of  their  country  even  at  the  price 
of  their  prejudices,  but  trembling  lest  they  should 
again  prove  the  most  dangerous  foes  to  thai 
salvation. 
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Th^y  shall  build  houses,  and  iuhabit  them :  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the  frait  of  them.    They  shall  not  build,  and 
another  inhabit :  they  shall  not  plant,  and  another  eat. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Benjamin  Franklin, '  ther  for  beauty  or  convenience,  every  tree  that  he 


in  his  pleasant  essay  on  "  The  Art  of  Procuring 
Pleasant  Dreams,"  that  it  is  somewhere  "  recorded 
of  Methnsalem,  who,  being  the  longest  liver,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  best  preserved  his  health,  that 
he  slept  always  in  the  open  air ;  for  when  he  had 
lived  live  hundred  years,  an  angel  said  to  him, 
*  Arise,  Methusalem,  and  build  thee  a  house ;  for 
thou  shalt  live  yet  five  hundred  years  longer.' 
But  Methusalem  answered  and  said,  'If  I  am  to 
live  but  five  hundred  years  longer,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  build  me  a  house ;  I  will  sleep  in  the  air 
as  I  have  been  used  to  do.* " 

There  is  something  that  grates  lutrflh  to  the 
Snglish  ear  in  an  answer  like  this ;  and  assuredly, 
if  the  gentleman  in  question  had  received  such  in 
reply  to  the  query  put  to  him  by  "  D  63,"  on  his 
finding  him  asleep  in  a  ditch,  he  would  in  due 
course  have  been  committed  to  gaol  for  three  ca- 
lendar months  with  hard  labour,  to  teach,  in  the 
first  place,  the  comfort  of  a  roof,  and,  in  the  second, 
the  utility  of  labour  to  produce  comfort. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  inquiry  why,  in  a 
eommercial  country  like  this,  where  the  value  of 
money  is  assumed  to  be  well  understood,  more 
particularly  by  the  industrial  classes,  where  each 
hard-working  man  (and  among  us  who  is  not  a 
hard-working  man  ?)  is  striving  either  to  make  or 
maintain  a  position,  that  the  only  thing  a  man 
hires  is  his  house.  Everything  else  that  he  requires., 
whether  for  permanent  use  or  present  enjoyment, 
he  purchases,  because  it  is  cheaper  for  him  to 
i&cquire  the  beneficial  use  in  that  form  than  by 
hiring  it;  but  the  house  that  he  occupies,  the 
home  that  covers  him,  the  place  where  ho  has  set 
up  the  staff  of  his  rest,  that  he  hires;  in  that 
he  is  content  to  be  a  mere  sojourner,  having  no 
interest  in  the  soil,  none  in  the  chambers  where 
he  has  passed  or  hopes  to  pass  many  of  the  hap- 
piest hours  of  his  life,  liable  either  at  the  end  of  a 
specified  period  or  at  the  caprice  of  a  landlord  to 
be  turned  out — to  have,  as  Lord  Byron  phrased  it, 
his  household  godfl  shivered  about  him.  But  in 
addition  to  the  mere  matter  of  feeling,  there  is  a 
monetary  view  of  this  question  that  renders  it  still 
more  strange  how  this  house-hiring  habit  has  ob- 
tained and  naaintained  its  popularity.  The  ordinary 
rent  of  a  house  is  calculated  at  from  six  to  ten  per 
^eent.  of  its  value,  according  to  its  position  and  utility 
for  occupation ;  ihat  is  to  say,  that  the  occupier, 
in  order  to  inhabit  his  house,  uses  another  man's 
capital,  and  is  content  to  pay  him  an  immense  rate 
of  interest  for  it ;  and  while  he  thus  occupies  pro- 
perty not  his  own,  every  sixpence  that  he  lays  out 
apon  it,  every  little  alteration  that  he  makes,  whe- 


plants,  and  every  fixture  that,  arising  from  the  im- 
provements in  manufactures  and  domestic  articles 
of  utility,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  add  to  his  house- 
hold arrangements — all  these  are,  when  he  ceases 
to  be  tenant,  left  for  the  benefit  of  people  in  whom 
he  has  no  interest,  and  to  whom  he  has  been  pacing 
heavy  interest.     It  is  indeed  sic  vos  7ion  vobis. 

To  these  causes  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  traced 
without  doubt  tlie  reason  why  our  dingy  mansions 
of  brick  remain  so  dingy ;  why,  while  art  is  uniting 
with  manufacture  to  improve  and  embellish  our 
dwellings,  to  increase  our  enjoyments  by  bringing 
continually  before  the  eye  at  once  what  is  useful 
and  beautiful,  while  all  sorts  of  economical  con- 
trivances are  being  invented  to  give  the  largest 
amount  of  ntility  with  the  smallest  amount  of  cost, 
all  these  things  are  limited  to  the  few.  The  old 
and  clumsy  arrangements  remain ;  we  are  content 
to  catch  colds  from  ill-fitting  doors  and  windows, 
to  bear  the  horrors  of  bad  drainage,  to  hear  the 
complaints  of  the  scolding  cook  on  account  of  the 
antiquated  and  all  but  useless  "  kitchen-rauge '* — in 
fine,  to  put  up  with  a  large  amount  of  inconve- 
nience in  preference  to  laying  out  money  on  ano- 
ther man's  house. 

But  it  may  be  said  these  are  matters  without  a 
remedy.  A  man  in  business,  trade,  or  profession, 
cannot  afford  to  lay  out  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
in  purchasing  property.  The  professional  man  has  it 
not  to  lay  out,  the  trader  can  use  it  more  profitably  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  better  to  pay  usurious  interest 
for  the  use  of  another's  money  than  to  become  the 
owner  of  property,  since  our  author  shows  us  how 
the  non-capitalist  can,  without  risk  to  himself  or  his 
family,  and  by  the  mere  exercise  of  ordinary 
prudence,  become  at  once  a  proprietor.  Before, 
however,  we  turn  to  him  for  an  explanation, 
another  question  forces  itself  upon  us.  How  many 
a  man,  with  a  sniall  but  increasing  business,  who 
feels  the  necessity  of  providing  for  his  family, 
and  yet  considers  how  hopeless  it  is  to  save  a 
few  ahillings  a  month,  how  difficult  to  find  in- 
vestments for  such  sums,  how  pitiful  the  amount 
when  saved,  makes  no  attempt  to  effect  the  saving 
from  its  very  hopelessness,  or,  if  he  does  make  the 
saving,  he  puts  it  into  burial-clubs  or  other 
societies,  which,  however  meritorious  in  them- 
selves, yet  deprive  him  of  all  enjoyment  of  his 
savings  during  his  life.  It  was  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements above  adverted  to  that  the  benefit 
building-societies  were  invented. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  benefit-building  society, 
says  Mr.  Scratchley^  that  persons  who  are  not 
possessed  of  capital,  and  who  merely  receive  their 
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jieomes  periodically,  can  ever  become  possessors  of 
a  hoQse ;  and  this  they  are  enabled  to  do  only 
from  the  practical  fact  that  the  annual  repayments 
required  by  a  society  upon  a  loan  do  not  much 
exceed  the  rent  of  a  house  which  could  be  pur- 
chased with  the  sum  borrowed;  so  that  a  man 
living  ten  or  fourteen  years  in  a  house,  instead  of 
paying  his  rent  to  his  landlord  and  thus  losing  so 
much  money  for  ever,  pays  it  with  a  small  addition 
to  a  benefit  building-society  for  a  limited  number 
of  years.  In  consideration  of  his  consent  to  this 
arrangement,  the  society  advances  him  at  once  the 
money  requisite  for  the  purchase  of  the  property, 
which  thus,  in  the  stipulated  time,  when  the  loan 
has  been  repaid  with  interest,  becomes  entirely  his 
own,  the  money  advanced  being  in  the  meantime 
secured  by  a  suitable  mortgage.  And  he  then 
describes  ihe  principle  on  which  these  societies  are 
formed. 

A  b«neSt  boildtng-sootety,  when  properiy  eonilitaled, 
it  a  speeiet  of  joint- stock  aaaocUtion,  the  membera  of  which 
robsoribe  periodically,  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
shares  they  hold,  different  soms  into  one  oommon  fond, 
which  thus  becomes  large  enoagh  to  be  adTantageonsly 
employed  by  being  let  out  at  interest  to  such  of  the 
members  as  desire  aidTsnces;  and  the  interest,  as  soon  as 
it  is  receiTcd,  making  fresh  capital,  is  lent  out  again  and 
again,  so  as  to  be  continually  reproduetiTC.  La^  sums 
may  be  raised  in  this  manner;  for,  to  take  an  example,  if 
1000  shares  were  subscribed  for  at  ten  shillings  per  share, 
the  amount  in  one  year  would  be  6000/.  which,  month  by 
month  as  receired,  might  be  adranced  to  any  members  who 
should  wish  to  become  boirowers.  Payments  of  boirowers 
an  so  esloulated  as  to  enable  them  to  repay  by  equal 
monthly  or  less  frequent  instalments,  within  a  specified 
period,  the  prinoipsi  of  the  sum  borrowed  and  whate?er 
interest  may  be  due  upon  it  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
loan.  The  other  members  who  hare  not  borrowed  and  who 
are  generally  called  iuTcstors,  receire  at  the  end  of  a  giren 
number  of  years  a  large  sum  which  is  equiralent  to  the 
amount  of  their  subscriptions,  with  compound  interest  ac- 
cumulated upon  them. 

The  idea  of  a  society  upon  this  principle,  oorrectly 
formed,  and  afterwards  properly  managed,  is  of  the  most 
admirable  kind. 

For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  holds  out  inducements  to  in- 
dustrious indi?idusls  to  put  by  periodically  from  their 
incomes  small  or  large  sums,  which  are  invested  for  them 
by  the  society,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  are  repaid 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  large  accumulation,  without 
their  having  themseWes  the  trouble  of  seeking  for  suitable 
investments ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  money  sub- 
scribed being  advanced  to  some  of  the  members,  enables 
them  to  purchase  houses,  or  similar  property,  and  to  repay 
the  loan  by  small  periodical  instalments  extended  over  a 
Bomber  of  years. — Scraiehley,  Introdudionf  pp.  3,  8« 

The  utility  of  these  societies  was  found  so  great 
that  a  vast  numberof  them  was  at  once  instituted,  and 
a  large  amount  of  capital  is  now  invested  in  them. 
But,  as  is  the  cose  with  all  matters  of  this  nature, 
some  schemes  have  been  instituted  by  either 
ignorant  or  designing  persons  that  are  not  only 
fraudulent  in  themselves,  but  tend  to  throw  dis- 
credit upon  the  system;  and  many  gentlemen 
have  been  innocently  drawn  into  these  schemes, 
either  as  directors  or  trustees,  who,  in  all  proba- 
bility, are  still  ignorant  that  they  are  connected 
with  any  other  Uian  fair  and  upright  societies. 
Our  author  boldly  and  ably  exposes  these  schemes 
He  shows  what  ought  to  be  the  basis  and  manage- 
ment of  a  society  on  this  principle,  properly  insti- 


nected  with  them  so  lucidly,  that  we  cannot  do 
better  than  recommend  his  work  to  our  readen 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Scratchley*8  work  con- 
tains a  plan  for  promoting  emigration  by  means 
of  societies  constituted  on  the  principle  of  benefiib 
societies.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  and  general 
interest^  and  any  hints  or  suggestions  that  tend  to 
aid  the  emigrant  in  his  hard  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, or  to  show  in  what  manner  the  political 
economist  desirous  to  promote  emigration  can  best 
do  BO,  are  most  valuable.  Mr.  Bcratchley*s  plan 
appears  to  us  new  and  worthy  of  attention ;  we 
therefore  let  him  speak  in  his  own  words. 

Three  principles  are  uniformly  held  in  view  by 
the  author  in  his  treatment  of  the  colonisation 
question,  and  their  combination  insisted  upoa  as 
the  grand  requisite  towards  a  successful  develop- 
ment of  the  territorial  riches  of  the  empire : — 

The  first  is  the  basis  of  the  plan  of  freehold  life- 
assurance,  which,  at  last,  is  attracting  so  much  attentioii» 
and  was  adrocated  by  its  originator,  Mr.  William  Bridges,  as 
&r  back  as  1S42,*  in  a  rery  able  exposition  of  his  Tiewa,  nov 
out  of  print,  upon  the  subject  of  colonisation.  The  seeanii 
principle  is  in?olTed  in  the  weU-known  system,  sapposted 
by  Mr.  Wakefield,  of  fostering  and  raising  the  status  of 
emigrants  by  transferring  colonial  land  to  a  superior  class 
of  persons — ^not  gratis,  as  heretofore,  but  on  payment  of  a 
moderate  purchase-money — and  in  qiplying  the  proceeds 
to  proTiding  the  colonies  with  healthy  labourers,  des- 
patched,  to  a  certain  degree,  at  the  national  expense.  The 
third  is  as  yet  untried,  and  we  accept  the  responsibility  of 
the  recommendation.  It  consists  in  the  establishment  of 
benefit  emigration  and  colonisation  societies,  whieh,  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  co-operatiTe  association  of  tbe 
industrious  classes,  can  be  made  to  supply  that  whieh  is 
most  essentisi,  and  yet  wanting,  in  the  first  two  principles 
— ^rix.,  to  create  the  necessary  ftinds  to  enable  emigrants^ 
entirely  through  their  own  efforts,  to  become  purchasers 
of  land  and  other  colonial  requisites.— -^crateAi^,  pp^ 
109, 200. 

In  further  elucidation  of  the  first  of  these  prin* 
ciplesy  Mr.  Scratchley  observes  :— 

The  nature  of  a  fireehold  life-assurance  company  may 
be  easily  and  concisely  explained.  Suitable  traots  of 
country  being  purchased  from  the  existing  proprietois^ 
would,  unUu  already  in  the  desired  tUOe,  be  drained,  fenced^ 
and  otherwise  adapted  for  immediately  profitable  cultiva- 
tion, at  the  expense  of  the  company,  and,  so  impruved^ 
be  divided  into  small  allotments,  furnished  with  the  requi* 
site  buildings,  &c.  These  aUotments  would  then  be  dis> 
posed  of  by  conveying  the  fee-simple  thereof  to  choseiv 
persons  (who  could  at  once  enter  upon  and  profitably  cul- 
tivate the  same),  subject  to  a  terminable  rent-charge,  a 
part  of  which  would  consist  of  the  interest  of  the  eapttal 
expended,  and  would  be,  in  point  of  faet,  a  rent  like  that 
which,  in  the  ususi  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  is  paid 
for  the  hire  of  land;  while  the  remainder  would  consist  of 
the  premiums  which  would  be  paid  by  the  allottees,  on  the 
ordinary  principles  of  life- assurance,  in  order  to  secure  for 
each  the  payment  at  his  death  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  esti- 
mated value  of  his  particular  allotment  On  the  death  of 
one  of  these  origiuid  allottees,  the  sum  assured  would  not 
be  paid  to  his  devisees,  or  representatives,  bat,  in  lien 
thereof,  they  would  become  the  possessors  of  an  unin- 
cumbered freehold  estate.  The  payment  of  the  annnai 
rent-charge  to  the  company,  during  the  life  of  the  first 
occupier,  would  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  property. 
—P.  200. 

Again: 

The  true  art  of  colonisation  consists,  therefore,  not  iis 


*  **  Freehold  Assursnce;  or.  The  Extension  of  the  Priedplc  of 
_.   ji       J  1x1        J  -      1  •-       fi     -XX  -  t^^  Aasnnnee  to  TsDancy  and  Colonimtion.*'     By  WiUiank 

Uted  and  eonductad,  and  explains  all  matters  con- 1  Bridges.   1S4S. 
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Iha  Creadon  of  over-grown  farmg  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
eapitaliete,  with  hired  labourers,  whose  condition  is  not 
mnoh  better  thsn  it  would  ha?e  been  in  England,  but  in 
the  affording  of  facilities  to  the  emigration  and  subsequent 
well-doing  of  the  medium  class  of  persons,  who  are,  eren 
sit  home,  by  dint  of  industry  and  prudence,  accompanied 
with  the  possession  of  energy  and  forethought,  and  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  information,  able  to  live  on  and 
effect  small  savings,  and  who,  naturally  enough,  would  be 
^ad  to  emigrate  to  a  new  country,  where  their  lot  would 
be  semewhat  less  arduous.  The  object  of  a  parental 
Ooremment  should  be,  not  to  get  rid  of  the  ignorant  and 
poor,  who,  for  that  very  reason,  are  not  fit  to  become  the 
basis  of  a  new  colony,  of  which  they  would  be  in  pre- 
ponderance of  number,  but  to  supply  the  younger  country 
with  indiyiduals  possessing  those  qualities  of  intelligence 
and  moral  character  which  are  even  more  required  from 
them  abroad  than  at  home.  Let  this  be  done,  and  the 
pressure  from  above  of  over-population  being  removed, 
even  the  worst  class  of  those  who  remain  would  speedily 
liae  to  the  level,  and  improve  both  in  nature  and  worldly 
oondition. 

For  this  purpose,  no  legislative  facilities  have,  as  yet, 
«Terbeen  accorded,  or  even  contemplated;  and  it  is  left 
to  the  union  of  private  enterprise  and  capital  to  supply 
those  means  for  systematic  emigration  and  colonisation 
which  are  daily  more  and  more  felt  to  be  required.  This 
is  the  object  of  a  freehold  life-assurance  company  and  a 
system  of  benefit  emigration  societies,  of  which  details 
are  given  further  on. 

By  the  aid  of  a  company  at  home,  the  emigrant  of  the 
snperior  class  we  have  alluded  to  could  obtain  a  loan  from 
tiie  time  of  his  emigration  of  sufficient  additional  capital 
to  give  scope  to  his  exertions  and  energy ;  and  he  would 
probably  in  a  few  years  be  able  to  repay  the  money  with 
liberal  interest,  suitable  to  the  risk  incurred  by  the  lenders 
and  the  advantage  derived  by  himself.  The  money  would 
{as  in  the  former  instances  of  the  application  of  freehold 
assurance)  be  lent  upon  the  security  of  the  land,  with  the 
deposit  of  a  policy  of  insurance  on  die  life  of  the  emigrant, 
or  it  might  be  found  expedient  in  some  instances  to  take 
personal  security. — Pp.  213 — 15. 

The  benefit  of  such  an  application  of  the  associa- 
tive principle  to  the  heroic  work  of  colonisation, 
especially  as  regards  the  interests  of  the  humbler 
emigrant,  is  thus  further  elucidated,  in  a  quotation 
from  the  original  publication  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Bridges,  now  out  of  print. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  system  to  the  emigrant  hardly 
require  to  be  pointed  out;  from  a  situation  of  penury  and 
dependance  in  this  country,  he  is  removed  to  one  of  com- 
fort and  respectability  in  the  colonies.  While  the  rent- 
charge  is  unredeemed,  he  is  in  the  same  situation  as  a 
farmer  in  this  country,  having  also  the  great  additional  ad- 
vantage, that  he  cannot  be  turned  out  of  his  farm  so  long 
as  he  pays  that  rent;  and  that  at  whatever  tune  he  may  die, 
he  transmits  to  his  heirs  a  valuable  inheritance,  tree  from 
an  future  pecuniary  burden.  He  may  also  redeem  his 
land  during  his  lifetime,  by  paying  up  die  sum  due ;  and, 
considering  the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  in  colonial 
countries,  in  the  hands  of  the  frngal  and  industrious, 
there  is  no  delusion  in  supposing  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  the  emigrant  may  raise  himself  to  the  position 
of  a  free  owner  of  an  unburdened  estate,  under  his  own 
cultivation.  The  happy  prospects  thus  opened  up  to  men 
struggling  in  this  country  with  undue  competition,  and 
unable,  with  the  aid  of  mechanical  skill  and  industrious 
perseverance,  to  earn  a  just  reward  for  their  exertions,  "  a 
liair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work,"  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enlarge  upon. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  system,  with  nothing  more 
than  the  preliminary  advance  of  capital,  might  be  carried 
on  to  the  same  extent  every  year ;  for  it  is  obvious  that,  so 
aoon  as  the  third  year  of  the  emigrants'  setdemcnt  had  com- 
menced, the  annual  returns  would  immediately  show,  either 
that  the  system  was  likely  to  do  well  or  to  prove  a  failure. 
If  the  rents  were  punctually  paid  on  the  average,  capitalists 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  uivancing  money  on  such 
Mcurity,  to  be  applied  in  the  same  way.  It  is  in  the  outset 


of  such  a  seheme  that  all  the  risk  lies.  When  once  fkirly 
organised,  it  acquires  a  self-supporting  power  which  insures 
success.  It  is  obvious  that  the  base  upon  which  it  rests, 
landed  security,  is  the  most  solid  foundation  of  credit, 
when  the  land  is  cultivated  and  productive ;  and  that  it 
must  become  productive  in  a  few  years,  under  the  vigorous 
exertions  of  men  working  for  themselves,  for  their  wives 
and  families,  who  have  so  noble  a  reward  for  their  labours 
always  before  them,  cannot  be  disputed.* 

As  respects  the  legislative  facilities  adverted  to 
in  the  former  of  the  preceding  extracts,  we  believe 
that  Mr.  Scratchley  somewhat  dissents  from  the 
conclusions  supposed  to  be  arrived  at  by  SQiiie 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons'  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  savings  of  the  middle  and  indus- 
trial classes,  and  considers  that,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to    naturalise  in    England   the    continental 
Societe  en  Commandite,  in  which  an  unlimited 
responsibility  is  assigned  to  the  administrators  of  a 
company,  while  the  body  of  shareholders,  like  those 
of  a  company  constituted  under  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament  or  charter,  are  liable  only  to  the  amount 
of  their  shares,  it  would  be  sufficient  simply  to 
extend  and  admit  to   benefit  societies  the  right 
of  mortgaging  their  credit  in  a  specified  ratio  to 
their  nominal  subscriptions — say,  to  anticipating 
the  periodic  payments  of  one  or  two  years ;  leaving 
to  the  lender  to  judge  of  the  security  by  an  exa- 
mination and  inspection  of  the  list  of  subscribers. 
At  present,  the  subscribers  have  the  great  advan- 
tage over  companies  established,  either  under  the 
provisions  of  special  Acts,  or  of  the  General  Joint- 
Stock  Companies'  Act,  that  not  only  are  they  not 
liable  individually,  either,  as  in  the  one  case,  to  the 
amount  of  their  nominal  shares,  or,  as  in  the  other, 
to  that  of  their  whole  means,  but  their  liability,  or 
rather  their  chance  of  loss,  is  circumscribed  by 
their  actual  payments.      Thus  an   extreme,  the 
opposite  of  the  unrestricted  liability  of  a  joint- 
stock    company,  is    presented  by  an    industrial 
benefit  society,  inasmuch  as  they  are  crippled  in 
their  exertions  in  an  equal  ratio  with  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  responsibility,  and  are  precluded  from 
raising  capital  from  external  sources,  at  the  outset, 
for  any  large  operation,  although,  being  of  the 
nature   of  investing  and  not  of  speculating   en- 
terprises, they  might,  under  due  restrictions,  be 
permitted  to  do  so  with  equal  safety  and  advantage. 
Into  this  subject  we  shall  not  further  proceed  at 
present.     No  doubt  Mr.  Slaney's  present  Partner- 
ship Committee  must  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
evidence  of  our  principal  actuaries  and  practical 
men  on  the  subject,  though  we  do  not  find  any 
record  in  their  report  of  ie  evidence  or  opinions 
of  such  men  as  Pinlaison,  Sylvester,  Neison,  De 
Morgan,  or  the  author  under  review. 

The  work  concludes  with  an  exposition  of  what 
Mr.  Scratchley  designates  "  the  principle  of  benefit 
emigration  association  as  the  basis  of  an  extensive 
application  of  the  systems  advocated  by  Mr.  Bridges 
and  Mr.  Wakefield." 

This  portion  of  the  book,  whilst  the  most  prac- 
tically useful  and  important,  cannot  be  properly 
analysed  except  in  extenso,  and  would  require  to 
be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  rules,  tables, 
and   details   involved    in  the  formation   of   the 
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societies  recommended,  which  are  embraced  in 
the  chapters  devoted  to  this  branch  of  the  subject 
The  salient  feature  of  the  scheme  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  agency,  by  way  of  "  super* 
iusoeiation"  acting  for  and  holding  the  »gis  of  its 
larger  responsibility  over  numerous  branch  benefit 
emigration  and  colonisation  societies,  creating  their 
capital  by  small  periodic  instalments,  on  the  plan 
of  the  investing  members  of  a  benefit  building- 
society.  \Miile  we  are  unwilling  to  enter  upon 
tV  detail  of  the  emigration  societies  to  be  formed 
upon  the  model  of  these  improved  building-so- 
cieties, "we  may  observe  that  the  vast  importance 
of  a  carefully-digested  and  self-working  organi- 
sation is  evidently  not  less  appreciated  by  our 
author  than  that  of  a  sound  theory  and  a  logical 
system.  He  sees  that  colonisation  has  been 
hitherto  simply  empirical ;  but  while  he  insists 
upon  an  appeal  to  principle  to  determine  the 
foundation,  he  is  well  aware  that  art  must  direct 
the  sui)erstructure.  Only,  he  would  rightly  affirm 
that  no  art  is  to  be  safely  evolved  from  a  crude 
series  of  experiments,  but  from  that  inductive 
range  of  careful  observation  which  constitutes  the 
basis  of  all  sound  practice.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  quote,  in  conclusion,  the  author's  own  con- 
chision  to  the  preliminary  remarks  prefixed  to 
this  new  edition  of  a  work  which  by  one  prac- 
tical authority*  has  been  characterised,  as   re- 

*  Eobert  Chamben. 


spectB  the  first  portion  of  the  subject  dis- 
cussed, as  the  grammar  of  the  system,  while, 
as  regards  the  general  treatment  of  the  colo* 
nisation  question,  a  distinguished  modem  histo- 
rian and  philoMpher*  has,  we  are  informed, 
referred  to  it  as  a  fountain-head  of  colonial 
economy : — 

In  oonelafllon,  we  w^uld  impress  upon  our  letulen  that 
the  estobliahment  of  such  associations  and  companies  as 
are  considered  in  this  treatise  ean  only  lead  to  satisfactory 
results,  and  aToid  reacting,  by  faUoie,  as  a  check  upon  the 
oontinnons  energy  and  forethought  of  the  induscrioas 
classes,  throngh  the  managers  constantly  bearing  in  mind 
that,  even  when  the  broad  principles  of  a  system  are  defi- 
BitiTcIy  settled,  the  details  are  far  from  being  nnimportant : 
that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  rain  the  most  carefbllj- 
constmoted  plan  by  committing  apparently  trifling  errors 
in  its  ezeontion ;  that  the  inconsistencies  and  objections  to 
many  of  the  existing  associations  frtiich  we  haye  examined 
are  easy  to  obriate,  as  their  prerention  lies  entirely  within 
the  proTince  of  the  parties  who  are  oharged  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  society's  operations ;  and  that  onr  object  is 
not  only  to  expose  errors,  bnt  to  direct  attention  to  the 
principles  of  the  plans  themselves,  as  containing  materials 
for  improvement  which  may  be  made  beneficial  to  the 
community  at  large.  With  the  lamented  French  ecoDo- 
mist  we  would  say,  that  **  Aux  douleurs  de  la  conciinence,, 
rhumanit^  apprend,  ohaque  jour,  k  opposer  deux  pnissants 
remMes:  la  Prh>aj/ance,  fruit  de  1'  experience  et  des 
lumi^res,  et  I*  Jitociation,  qui  est  la  prevoyance  or- 
ganis^."f 

*  Thomas  Carlyle. 

t  "  ICarmonies  Economiques,**  par  Frederic  Bosliat,  Membrc 
dePInsUtat.    1850. 
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Pleasures,  Ohjecia^  and  Advantages  of  Literature. 
A  Discourse.  By  the  Bev.  Kobebt  Abis  Will- 
MOTT.    London :  Thomas  Bosworth.     1851. 

Thb  reverend  author  of  the  work  before  us  would 
he  sadly  lacking  in  gratitude  did  he  hesitate  to 
express  his  conviction  that  in  his  own  individual 
case  he  has  met  in  a  neighbour  with  that  friend 
who  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.  We  were 
somewhat  taken  by  surprise  as  wo  read,  not  long 
since,  a  flaming  eulogy  in  the  columns  of  the  Times 
of  Mr.  Willmott's  last  production.  It  is  not  often 
that  works  of  this  description  are  to  be  found  ex- 
tended on  the  dissecting  table  of  our  all-important 
contemporary.  But  a  peep  at  the  title-page  at 
once  solved  the  mystery.  The  reverend  author 
has  the  happiness  to  be  incumbent  of  Bear  Wood, 
Berks.  Verily  hath  he  cast  his  lines  in  pleasant 
places.  We  congratulate  him  on  a  vichiage  that 
has  secured  for  him  so  powerful  an  advocate.  Well 
may  he  exclaim  with  Benedick,  that  he  "  lived  in  the 
time  of  good  neighbours."  But  ere  we  had  entirely 
recovered  our  first  surprise,  we  were  doomed  to 
experience  a  fresh  one,  and  one  still  more  astound- 
ing. Spite  of  the  circumstance  that  the  mighty 
thunderer  had  condescended  to  roar  for  his  friend 
"as  gently  as  any  sucking-dove,  as  *twero  any 
nightingale,"  spite  of  bated  breath  and  unqiialified 
panegyric,  we  were  amazed  to  find  that  Mr. 
Willmott  really  possesses  much,  merit.    Jf*  not  a 


profound,  he  is  eminently  an  elegant  and  culti- 
vated scholar.  He  has  roamed  over  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  literature,  the  calm  lakes  and  the  ruffled 
streams,  and,  hko  palmer  returning  from  Holy 
Land,  displays  the  scallop-shell  which  attests  the 
reality  of  his  pilmmiige.  He  is  in  some  degree 
the  fjourmet  of  learning ;  he  pauses  to  catch  the 
peculiar  relish  of  every  page  that  he  turns,  each 
line  he  reads,  and  then,  like  polished  host,  he 
indicates  to  his  guests  the  choicost  moi-sels,  none 
the  less  choice  that  they  are  served  up  with  a  sauce 
of  his  own  seasoning.  Mr.  Willmott  analyses  and 
considers  his  favourite  authora  throughout  their 
various  range  with  the  same  acumen,  the  samo 
keen,  critiwd  eye,  which  we  can  imagine  Mr. 
Ruskin  to  possess  as  he  pores  over  the  pictures  of 
his  favounte  Turner.  Indeed,  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  surmise  that  Mr.  Willmott  and  Mr. 
Ruskin  have  studied  at  the  same  school,  so  striking 
at  times  is  their  similarity  of  style.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing, for  instance  :— 

Id  a  different  manner,  take  Drinkwater's  description  of 
the  burning  of  the  Spanish  batteries  at  the  Siege  of 
Gibraltar.  The  flames  spread ;  a  column  of  fire,  rolling 
from  the  works,  lights  up  the  soldiers  and  every  surround- 
ing object ;  ship  after  ship  is  caught  in  the  conflagration  ; 
the  sea  is  dyed  in  a  red  blaze,  and  through  the  canopy  of 
smoke  the  English  artillery  keep  hurling  terrible  misaiies. 
TacituSp  whom  Warton  calla  a  great  poet,  might  furnish 
many  dark  scenes :  as  the  saffwinga  of  the  ]U>man  army 
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underCttcina,  the  dpngfwutchflrefljtlie  troubled  slambers,  I  pleaded,  in  a  moment,  tbe  indignant  proposal  of  Mra. 
and  the  sjiectre  dabbled  In  gore.  '"  |  Deborah  to  put  it  in  a  warm  basket — as  the  night  was 

For  an  instance  of  tbe  £amatic  in  history,  the  reader  :  rainy — and  lay  it  at  the  churchwarden's  door ;  Corporal 
may  go  to  Dalrymple.  Dundee,  wandering  about  Locha-  Trim's  illustration  of  death,  by  the  falling  hat  in  the 
bar  with  a  few  miserable  followers  is  roused  by  news  of  kitchen,  strikes  the  fancy  more  tlian  a  climax  of  Sherlode^ 
an  English  army  in  full  march  to  the  Pass  of  Killicranky. !  and  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  in  the  prison  is  a  whole  library 
His  hopes  reWve.     He  collects  his  scattered  bands,  and  ^  of  theology  made  vocal. 

IWlB  npon  t^  enemy  fiUng  out  of  the  stern  g-t^Y.^^ ;       q^^.    ^  ^      ^  j        .       ^  ^        ^^ 

the  Highlands.    In  fourteen  romutes  mfantry  and  cavalry    .  i        .  «  ^,  .^o ,        .     .  V/.    r 

are  broken.  Dundee,  foremost  in  pursuit  as  in  attack,  «>  seek  out  passages  ot  this  descnption.  If  they 
outstrips  his  people ;  he  stops,  and  waves  his  hand  to  read  the  work,  as  we  trust  they  will,  they  will  hit 
quicken  their  speed ;  while  he  is  pointing  eagerly  to  the  upon  such  in  every  chapter.  We  close  our  noti<» 
Pms,  a  musket-ball  pierces  his  armour.  He  rides  from  the  ^f  ^^g  pleasing  httle  volume  by  exti^tinjT  the  con- 
field,  but,  soon  droopmir  from  his  horse,  is  laid  under  the  '  i  j>  J^  '^  i  j  "^  i  °i  /.  „ 
shade  of  trees  that  stood  near ;  when  he  has  recovered  of ;  chidmg  paragraph ;  and,  as  we  do  so,  we  cheerfully 
the  faintness,  he  desires  his  attendanU  to  lift  him  up ;  and,  admit  that  the  author  IS  well  wCrthy  the  noble 
turning  his  eyes  to  the  field  of  combat,  inquires,  "How  rewards  he  paints  in  such  glowing  terms  as  await- 
thingswent?"  Being  told  that  all  is  well,  he  repKos,  with  ing  those  who  have  not  suffered  their  intellectual 
calm  satisfaction,     1  hen  I  am  well,    and  expires.                 energies  to  He  faUow. 

One  result  of  Mr.  Willmott's  extensive  reading,       ^„,  ,.     ^     ,  *        ,  .         . .     „ 

J  ^  J.  X     1  J      J     J.   •     J.1-  A  "A  I.      •  Whosoever  has  drunk  from  the  pure  spnnurs  of  intellect 

and  one  not  to  be  wondered  at,  is,  that  it  has  ira-   j^  ^is  chUdhood,  will  continue  to  draw  from^them  in  tlS 

parted  to  Ins  writing  what  may  be  termed  a  mosaic  heat,  the  burden,  and  the   decline  of  the  day.     The 

style.     Moreover,  he  affects  quaint  conceits,  and  corrupted  streams  of  popular  entertainment  flow  by  him 

expresses  in  terms  abstruse   and   elaborate  what  "°'"^8:ardf  d.    He  lives  among  the  society  of  an  elder  age. 

w<si.n  ^%.  *vi^«»   IUt.,«,'KUr  ^r^^-^r.^^   iry    c.\^^\t^    ««xi  Tasteful  Icaming  he mimbers  With  thc  chicfest  blessinM  of 

were  far  more  forcibly  conveyed  m   simple   and  his  home ;  when  clasping  the  hand  of  Religion,  it  becomes 

ordinary  knguage.     Can  aught  be  more   unpar-  its  vassal  and  its  friend.    By  thU  union  he  obtains  the 

donable  than  such  forced  metaphor  as  this  : — *^  One  watchfulness  and  the  illumination  of  two  companions,  loving 

idiom  jangles  another  out  of  tune ;  all  is   discord  :  ^^^  beloved,  who  redouble  his  delights  in  health,  bring 

as  of  a  band  of  bricklayers  from  Babel  tramplincr  fl<>^«"  Jo^J«  P»"?w  in  sickness,  and  shed  the  lustre  and 

*u^--  u^        Ai,         t      xu-  1    X    r    •  1  A-       1     n  pe*ce  of  tbe  Past  and  the  Future  over  the  blackness  and 

their  way  home  through  a  thicket  of  nighUngales."  consternation  of  the  Present. 

Or  what,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  does  this  |  ^^_^ 

mean?     "When  a  friend  entered  the  library  of   „  j  r^  .  ^i    m      -^  ^      -, 

Gray  he  found  him  absorbed  in  the  newspaper.    It   "^^^^^  ^LmnU^h^^eMC^'^So}  "" ' 

contained  the  first  letter  of  Junius.     That  venom-  i  \ 

o««  ^K«er  0/ eye  had  the  fascination  of  discovery."  Until  superseded  by  the  term  rococo— ii  terra. 
Apart  from  these  defects,  Mr.  WiUmott  possesses  ^7  ^^^  ^7*  savouring  rather  of  emphasis  than 
considerable  deUneative  power.  His  notices  of  elegance— an«^c£iZ«vtan  was  the  epithet  commonly 
those  authors  of  whom  he  treats  are  ably  drawn,  employed  as  significant  of  contempt.  We  enter- 
and  the  anecdotes  with  which  they  are  interspersed  ^^  a  strong  notion  that  the  present  work,  strange 
are  lively  and  pleasing ;  but  we  roust  observe  that  ^^^^  *"  ^^^^>  subject,  and  style,  will  relieve  this 
his  criticisms  rather  resemble  a  stringing  together  epithet  from  at  least  some  portion  of  the  obloquy 
of  apophthegm  and  aphorism  tlian  the  deUberate  ^^^^  "^^^^^  ^^  *s  associated.  We  have  hinted  at 
result  of  earnest  research ;  and  in  many  instances  *'^f  strangeness  of  the  style  and  subject  of  the 
his  remarks  savour  somewhat  of  pedantry.  More-  jolu me  before  us,  but  stranger  and  more  singular 
over,  we  object  strongly  to  his  profuse  employment  ^^]  ^^  ^^^  selection  of  the  personage  by  whom  the 
of  marginal  notes,  totaUy  uncalled  for  in  works  of,  J^®  i?  supposed  to  be  narrated.  Our  readers  will 
this  description.  "®  taken  by  surpnse  when  they  learn  that  such 

Mr.  Willmott,  when  he  condescends  to  temper '  personage  is  no  other  than  Cain—the  fii-st  niur- 
his  judgment  with  simplicity,  and  to  tell  his  story  ^^rer,  the  accursed  one.  Yes;  after  a  powerfuUy- 
in  a  plain,  straightforward  way,  is  frequently  .  Y''^**®"  introduction,  descnptive  of  his  unhallowed 
most  fehcitous  in  his  observations.  Discussing  the  '  ?®^  .^^^  ^^  **^^^^*  consequences,  we  find  him 
novelists  of  bygone  days  he  remarks—  !  ^nipelled  by  some  invincible   impulse  to  wander 

But  the  hastiest  observer  cannot  fail  to  mark  that  in  I  [^^^^>  invisible  to  mortal  eyes,  where  dwelt  his 
gay,  as  in  graver  efforts,  our  century  is  the  era  of  revised  ;  hapless  descendants,  and  where  he  had  "  builded  a 
editions.     Richardson,  Smollett,  and  their  contemporaries,    city,   and  called  the    name  of  the  city  after  the 


come  out  in  clever  abridgements,  adapted  to  the  changes 
of  taste,  and  under  various  titles.  Old  friends  revisit  us 
with  new  faces.  Amelia  has  watched  the  dying  embers  for 
a  dozen  husbands  since  Fielding  left  her ;  and  Uncle 
Toby*s  mellow  tones  have  startled  us  down  a  college 
staircase,  and  through  the  railings  of  counting-houses  in 
the  City.  Gentlemen  and  heroines  from  whom  we  parted 
many  years  ago,  with  slight  respect  for  their  attainments 
and  morals,  have  now  taken  a  scientiQc,  or  a  serious  turn. 
Lovelace  is  absorbed  in  entomology  ;  and  Lady  Bellaston 
is  a  rubber  of  brasses. 

Again,  what  can  be  more  just  or  pleasing  than 
the  foUowiug : — 

Fiction,  like  the  drama,  speaks  to  our  hearts  by  exhibi- 
tions. Mr.  AUworthy  was  acting  a  sermon  upon  charity. 
When  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  strange  infant's  hand  on 
one  of  his  fingers — seeming  to  implore  assistance— out- 


name  of  his  son  Enoch  " —  Enoch,  the  sole  one 
amongst  his  mighty  and  numerous  progeny  who 
had  not  spurned  has  guilty  sire  from  his  walls. 
Very  touchinglv  recorded  is  the  love  borne  by  the 
blood-stained  father  towards  him  whose  virtues 
relaxed  in  his  behalf  the  stern  decree  that  visits 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children. 

A  happy  thought  struck  him,  and  he  instantly  proceeded 
to  pass  a  glowing  panegyric  on  the  last  deceased  of  the 
two  Elders,  into  whose  place  he  had  been  elected — my  son 
Enoch.  How  my  heart  throbbed  and  burned  as  I  heard 
it !  How  it  echoed  and  re-echoed  every  word  of  praise 
that  he  uttered  about  my  best-loved  boy !  O  Enoch  I 
Enoch!  the  only  one  of  my  children  ^at  did  not  turn 
against  me  !  It  was  the  bitterest  part  of  my  curse  that  I 
had  brought  Grod's  outlawry  on  sach  a  soul  as  his ! — I 
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iMver  kn«w  hii  historf— whether  they  brought  bii  sahlime 
but  gentle  mind  down  to  the  lerel  of  their  own. 

He  arrives  at  Enoch,  the  proud  and  beautiful 
aijt  at  a  most  stirring  period.  Its  forces  are 
returning  home,  triumphantly  and  spoil-laden, 
from  an  incursion  on  tne  territories  of  Seth  and 
his  descendants,  who  dwelt  on  the  west  of  Eden, 
and  were  erer  at  war  and  variance  with  the  pro- 
scribed race  of  Cain.  The  elders  of  the  city  are 
met  to  greet  the  victorious  host  and  to  confer 
honours  on  Qatar,  their  callant  captain,  who  leads 
into  captivity  the  noble  .^can,  chief  of  the  Sethite 
army.  Proudls  the  bearing  of  the  youthful  Catar 
and  his  comrades,  and  comely  and  graceful  the 
forms  of  those  who  constitute  that  glorious  assem- 
bly; but,  as  their  progenitor  gazes  on  them,  he 
recognises  that  "  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  my 
own  race  there  was  a  sinister  look  about  he 
countenance  which  marred  their  beauty,  and 
seemed  to  tell  that  they  were  of  a  cursed  stock** — 
traces  of  the  burnine  brand  that  seethed  his  brain 
and  brow  were  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  conscience- 
stricken  criminal  as  he  moved  amongst  them. 
Gatar  is  elected  an  Elder  in  the  place  of  Enoch, 
who  *'was  not;**  but  not  glory  alone  sways  the 
bosom  of  the  youthful  victor,  he  loves  and  Lb  be- 
loved by  the  fair  Anna,  daughter  of  the  elder 
Formon.  Anna,  who  was  savwl  from  perishinff  in 
the  desert  beneath  the  fiery  simoom  by  Akan,  tnen 
a  slave  in  her  father's  household,  has  recognised 
her  preserver  in  the  person  of  the  Sethite  captive, 
and  nas  exchanged  with  him  looks  of  kindness  and 
compassion.  £iformed  of  this  by  a  treacherous 
friend,  Gatar  vows  the  death  of  his  captured  foe ; 
but  the  good  Hamon,  who  loves  him  as  a  brother, 
answers  for  Anna's  fidelity,  and  promises  to  fur- 
nish him  with  proofs  that  her  heart  is  still  his 
own.  This  he  partially  effects  with  the  aid  of  his 
betrothed,  Ada,  who  informs  him  of  the  relations 
that  had  previously  existed  betwixt  Anna  and 
Akan,  and,  moreover,  gives  a  clue  to  Hamon,  by 
which  he  discovers  that  Akan  is  his  brother,  and 
that  their  faliier  lies  on  the  point  of  death  in  the 
dty  of  Seth.  He  rushes  to  his  brother's  prison  in 
time  to  save  him  from  the  jealous  hatred  of  Catar. 

The  vengeance  of  Catar  is,  however,  but  deferred. 
Spite  of  his  friend's  energetic  remonstrances,  he 
eludes  his  vigilance  and  murders  his  ima^ned 
rival.  A  scene  ensues  between  Hamon  and  himself 
which  terminates  in  a  combat  wherein  Catar  is  dis- 
armed and  at  his  former  friend's  mercy,  who  spares 
him,  and,  with  his  beloved  Ada,  leaves  the  accursed 
city  and  flies  to  the  land  of  Seth.  Suspicion  falls 
npon  him,  and  an  army,  conducted  by  the  trea- 
cnerous  Catar,  is  despatched  in  quest  of  the  sup- 
posed assassin.  By  Hanion's  skill  and  intrepidity, 
the  Sethites  obtain  a  complete  victory,  and  then 
ensues  a  series  of  scenes  of  a  very  harrowing  descrip- 
tion. These  wo  leave  to  our  readere  who  may  be 
induced  to  feel  interest  in  the  tale  from  the  meagre 
outline  we  have  given. 

There  is  somewhat  very  touching  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  character  of  the  first  murderer  has 
been  treated  by  those  poets  who  have  chosen  him 
as  their  theme.  Gesner,  and  Coleridge,  in  his  most 
beautiful  Fragment,  have  painted  the  branded  Cain 


as  a  soul-stricken,,  subdued  penitent,  bowing  his  ned^ 
submissively  beneath  the  yoke,  and  owning  tLs 
justice  of  the  decree  that  had  doomed  him  to 
wander  forth  proscribed  and  an  outcast,  widi  no 
resting-place  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  Our  present 
auliior  mllows  in  their  track,  and  makes  his  fearinl 
hero  keenly  aware  of  the  awful  consequences  to  him 
and  his  race  from  his  never-to-be-expiated  crime, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  he  paints  him  as  retain- 
ing, amid  all  his  panes,  a  vivid  perception  and 
earnest  appredation  of  the  20od,  the  wise,  and 
beautiful.  We  cannot  form  me  slightest  notion  as 
to  the  individuality  of  the  author.  If  he  be,  as  we 
imagine,  somewhat  of  a  novice  in  the  literary  field, 
he  will  take  in  good  part  the  remarks  it  is  our  doty 
to  offer.  His  style,  diough  powerfiil,  is  far  too 
difluse ;  his  dialogue,  at  times,  ill-sustained  and 
unnatural ;  and  his  diaracters  not  unfre<juentl7  be- 
tray a  degree  of  inconsistency  at  variance  witii 
human  experience.  For  instance,  if  we  concede 
the  possibility  of  a  gallant  hero  such  as  Catar  is 
described  to  be,  assassinating  a  foe  like  a  midnight 
murderer,  we  cannot  conceive  how  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  high-souled  Anna,  at  first  so  nobl 
and  natural,  can  be  reconciled  with  reason  or  proba 
bOity.  A^n,  we  perfectly  agree  vrith  the  poor 
badgered  Hamon  when  he  exclaims  to  Ada,  who 
strives  to  make  him  guilty  of  a  gross  dereliction  of 
duty,  "  Why,  Ada,  you  are  quite  changed,  I  think ; 
you  are  not  like  my  own  Ada.  You  used  to  trust 
so  completely  in  me,"  &c.  "We  cannot  avoid  think- 
ing that  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  our  foregoing 
remarks  began  to  dawn  on  the  author's  mind  as  he 
penned  the  sentence  we  have  quotod.  But  it  is  a 
far  more  grateful  task  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
power  and  beauty  of  the  descriptive  scenes,  and  wb 
close  our  extended  notice  of  the  present  tale  wiUi 
extracts  that  wiQ  induce  our  reaaers  to  share  our 
opinion  in  this  respect. 

**See!"  she  exclaimed;   ''see!   the  moon  will  be  up 
instantly." 

They  were  close  to  the  avenue,  and  turned  roond  to  look 
at  the  glorions  sight. 

It  was  indeed  a  marrel  of  glory !  Reaching  t»  fv9B 
the  eye  conld  see  northward,  and  to  the  south,  was  tba 
eastern  wall  or  hill  of  Eden,  which  rose  massive  and  im- 
pend ioularly  from  the  plain,  except  where  it  was  broktt 
by  the  dreadful  path— that  path  down  which  my  p«wp» 
were  driven  by  the  Power  they  had  outraged,  *"^.'^ 
was  c^arded  for  crer  firom  mortal  access  by  Cherabim  «"* 
Uie  huge  sword  that  flamed  there  night  and  day.  Ok,  do« 
my  soul  sickens  as  I  thmk  of  these  things !  It  vt^  ^ 
descendants,  and  not  the  Sethites,  who  ever  had  the  g«^> 
of  Paradise  in  view — ^mine!  and  none  could  ever  en 
there  !    Away  with  these  thoughts !     Away !  ^^ 

Save  for  that  sword,  and  the  radiant  spot  whtia  tnet«^ 
angels  watched,  all  was  dark  as  we  looked  thitherwtfd,  los 
it  shut  from  sight  the  lower  part  of  the  western  ^*'^\ 
But  now  stealing  over  it  there  came  a  holy  ^^^^^^g^ 
gradually  the  groves  and  forests  of  that  wondrous  gw  ^^ 
showed  and  waved  in  brighter  and  brighter  light.  .^^^ 
suddenly  the  moon  rose,  or  seemed  rather  to  spnng  ^^ 
sight,  above  it,  and  streamed  its  radiance  alike  ore  ^^ 
heavens  and  earth — glorious,  and  moving  on  ^/f^Qj^ 
stars  like  an  archangel  among  the  myriads  of  brigot 
in  glory.     ...  ,  •.!.  jj 

The  fire  was  nearly  out,  but  by  the  faint  1^?"' ^  gap. 
still  emitted  he  saw  a  huge  beast,  which  he  at  ^'^pring. 
posed  to  be  a  wolf,  glaring  on  him  and  about  to   p 
He  uttered  a  loud  cry.  .     .  j^^d 

Ere  it  had  well  left  his  lips,  however,  the  .jn*"^*^  ^jj 
sprung  forward.    He  had  not  time  to  step  aside,  a 
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newly-iooo?ered  senses  were  too  obscure  stQl  with  sleep 
to  suggest  it  if  he  had.  He  met  his  Antagonist  with  his 
sword  stretched  out  towards  it. 

Bat  such  a  defence  was  utterly  useless ;  and  the  next 
moment  he  was  rolling  on  the  ground,  the  great  fierce 
beast  abOTo  him.  He  uttered  another  loud  erj,  and  wrench- 
ing himself  round  before  the  wolf,  or  whateyer  it  was, 
eonld  tarn,  struck  it  determinedly  in  the  side  with  the 
trosty  weapon  which  he  still  firmly  grasped. 

*'  Laham,  Laham !"  he  cri*d. 

Laham  had  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep  himself  as  he  sat 
before  the  fire,  but  the  sound  made  by  the  falling  of  two 
t«ch  bodies  together  had  roused  him.  He  answered 
Uamein*s  cry,  and,  snatohing  up  a  brand  from  the  fire, 
sprang  to  his  assistance. 

Not  before  it  was  needed.  Spite  of  the  wound  which 
Hamon  had  inflicted  in  its  side,  the  animal  had  scrambled 
round,  and  fixed  its  teeth  in  the  first  part  of  the  body  of  its 
foe  which  presented.    Luckily,  this  was  the  arm. 

But  another  moment  would  have  eancelled  CTen  this 
•seape,  for  such  it  was,  the  head  being  generally  the  first 
object  of  assault.  The  animal  placed  one  ef  its  heary 
forefeet  on  the  young  man's  chest,  and  was  about  with 
this  purchase  to  rend  at  the  arm  till  it  came  away,  which 
it  would  soon  have  done  under  such  an  immense  power, 
when  Laham  came  rushing  up  and  struck  it  in  the  face 
wiih  the  red  hot  and  flaming  wood.  With  a  scream  of 
pain,  the  beast  let  go  the  arm  and  leaped  off  Hamon's 
body. 

"  Get  a  fire-stiok— yon  !*'  exdaimed  Laham,  as  Hamon 
rose  and  made  at  his  assailant  with  his  sword.  But  he 
iras  too  eager  to  get  at  it  to  obey  Laham's  suggestion  at 
onee.  He  drove  his  sword  again  into  its  side,  and  the 
blood  rushed  out.  The  beast  howled  with  pain,  but  turned 
fiercely  on  him. 

Laham  interposed,  howcTcr,  and  the  animal  dared  not 
mdTttnce  on  him,  as  he  waved  his  novel  weapon  and  struck 
it  with  it.  Hamon  hastily  caught  np  from  the  very  bottom 
of  the  pile  a  large  piece  of  wood — ^in  tearing  it  from  the 
fire  the  disturbance  seemed  to  give  it  new  life,  and  its 
flames  leaped  up  again. 

The  bough  which  he  had  dragged  out  was  thickly  covered 
with  branches,  which  flamed  fiercely  when  brought  into 
the  air ;  and  as  he  rushed  with  this  mass  of  fire  in  his  hands 
upon  the  beast,  it  suddenly  tnmed  round,  and,  uttering  a 
acream,  bounded  into  the  thicket. 

Thoughtless,  braye,  and  impetuous,  Hamon  sprang  after. 

**Have  a  care!  Baek!  Come  backr  cried  Laham 
firom  behind.  Hamon  did  not  hear,  or,  hearing,  did  not 
heed ;  and  Laham  hurried  after  him.  He  caught  him  just 
as  he  tossed  his  fiery  weapon  into  the  thicket,  to  the  place 
where  the  beast  was  crouching  and  at  bay. 

The  result  was  instantaneous.  Surrounded  by  light 
brushwood,  which  was  dried  by  the  long  summer,  till  a 
mere  spark  might  have  fired  it,  the  animal  suddenly  found 
itself  in  the  very  midst  of  flames. 

Its  struggles  were  tremendous,  and  the  whole  forest  re- 
sounded with  its  roarings.  But  all  were  useless ;  they  only 
served  to  spread  the  fire,  as  it  raged  and  hurried  firom  part 
to  part 

It  made  several  oonvulsiTe  attempts  to  break  through 
the  flames,  rushed  into  them,  and  fought  amongst  them, 
bnt  in  vain.  It  was  slways  forced  to  spring  back,  and  it 
almost  made  the  two  wanderers  pitiful  towards  it,  to  see 
the  peril  by  whieh  it  was  compassed,  and  the  fortitude 
with  which,  wounded  as  it  wss,  it  met  end  tried  to  OTcr- 
eome  it.    •    •    . 

I  had  stood  hi  my  wanderings  on  the  banks  of  broad 
waters,  I  had  seen  the  mighty  wilderness  of  the  sea^-had 
beard  its  msny  voices  as  it  lashed  the  shores,  and  seen  it 
leap  high  and  s¥rirl  to  and  fro  before  the  blasts  of  heaven. 
Bnt  here  all  was  silenoe.  Beaching  away,  as  into  space, 
was  an  immense  expanse  of  level  Isnd,  on  which  there  was 
a  thiek  grass  that  shifted  and  waved  in  the  wind,  but  irith- 
ont  noise.  Unlike  the  deserts  on  the  eastern  side  of  Eden, 
where  there  was  nothing  but  dry  and  burning  sand,  here 
all  was  loxurianee  and  pleasantness  to  the  eye,  and  as  tiie 
glorioos  sun  went  down  in  his  eloud-mountalns  beyond  it, 
a  new  world  seemed  to  have  been  revealed. 

VOL.  xYin,— NO.  ocxm. 


Marican  and  ether  Poems,  By  Henby  IiraLis. 
Edinburgh  and  London:  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
1851. 

The  poems  before  us  evince  far  more  of  poetic 
power  than  poetic  skill  or  artistic  science.  Mr. 
Inglis,  revelling  in  an  exuberance  of  words,  has 
so  obscured  the  narrative  by  the  descriptive  and 
figurative  as  to  render  it  somewhat  difficult  for  the 
reader  to  follow,  or  indeed,  fully  to  comprehend, 
the  former.  We  have  here  heaped  up,  pell-mell, 
ingredients  sufficient  for  poem  of  many  stanzas, 
or  romance  in  many  volumes.  We  have  that 
somewhat  used-up  character,  a  wild  South  Ameri- 
can Indian,  equal  to  any  degi'ee  of  desperate  daring, 
on  foot  or  on  horseback,  against  the  European 
invader ;  next  comes  his  "  Green  Bnsh/'  or  lady- 
love, and  the  affection  of  the  dusky  twain  is  sub- 
limated to  such  an  intensity  that  it  is,  perhaps,  as 
well  that  poor  Marican  was  torn  to  pieces  by  wild 
horses  before  her  eyes,  as  their  passion,  wound  up 
to  so  acute  a  tension,  must  have  given  way  had  the 
unhappy  lovers  survived  to  a  good  old  age.  How- 
ever, it  is  scarcely  fair  to  be  severe  on  the  dramatic 
construction  of  a  work  intended  merely  as  a 
medium  for  the  exhibition  of  its  author's  powers 
as  a  poet,  and  these  are  certainly  on  a  very  fair 
average.  But  there  is  by  far  too  much  of  imagery, 
too  much  talk  of  lights  and  flowers  and  birds ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  poem  seems  written  to  display 
Mr.  Inglis's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  scenery 
and  phenomena  of  tropical  climes.  Not  that  we 
quarrel  so  much  with  the  language  in  which  these 
descriptions  are  conveyed,  although  that  is  to  our 
mind  too  quaint  and  elaborated,  but  to  their  endless 
repetition. 

The  poem  had  possessed  far  greater  merit  had 
there  been  less  of  this : — 

Legions  of  lEireflies  light  the  watery  way. 
Disclosing  in  their  flashing  fitful  ray 

The  isles  of  Guayaquil — 
Where  the  white  stork  sits  by  the  rushing  stream, 

And  the  mangroves  grow  ; 
Where  golden  branches  of  banana  gleam 

In  the  water's  flow ; 
Where  the  huge  tamarind  majestic  towers, 
And  waves  the  cocoa-palm  its  leaves  like  feather- 
flowers. 
*  •  •  •  • 

And  here  and  there,  down  in  the  valleys  low, 
The  capitals  of  palms  and  cedars  show 

Above  the  woolly  mist. 
Up  floats  the  fleecy  veil,  and,  for  a  while, 

Dims  the  bright  lamp  of  day. 
Until  it  rests  upon  the  topmost  pile 

In  canopy  of  grey ; 
Then  is  withdrawn  the  curtain  of  the  night, 
And  all  is  joyous  life  and  sunny  light ! 
A  wide  green  forest-walk,  bespangled  o'er 
With  globes  of  dew,  slopes  from  the  grassy  shore 

Of  a  stream  lost  in  shade : 
Mimosa  and  tidl  fern,  in  fringes  deep, 
On  either  side  a  due  observance  keep. 

Between  the  glade 
And  the  great  trees ;  and  form  a  tangled  screen 

For  partridge  red  and  grey. 
For  ground-dove,  and  for  &ush  and  finch  unseen, 

But  loud  in  happy  lay — 
A  melody  that  wondrously  agrees 
With  the  sweet  odours  wafted  from  the  trees. 

Far  more  to  our  liking  are  the  following  : — 

Their  comrade  is  a  watchman  of  the  deep, 
Weary  with  combat — now  he  combats  sleep : 
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To  slumber  is  to  die. 
Silent  sometimes  he  walks,  and  sometimes  sings. 
Wishing  at  heart  that  the  dull  hours  had  wings, 

So  tardily  they  fly. 
His  consciousness  at  best  a  waking  dream 

Of  struggles  won  and  lost : 
Knife,  boarding-pike,  and  cutlass  round  him  gleam ; 
He  hears  the  war-cry,  and  the  dismal  scream 

Of  wretch  in  waters  tossed ; 
And  ever  as  he  rests  on  taffrail  or  on  shroud. 
His  heavy  eyelids  close  against  the  battle-cloud. 

Of  the  remaining  poems  in  tHis  volume,  we  can 
only  observe  that,  if  they  do  not  fall  below,  neither 
do  they  rise  above,  mediocrity. 


The  Spirit  and  Scope  of  Education.    From  the  Ger- 


smacks  of  the  school  we  have  alluded  to,  (hat  style 
which,  thanks  to  our  German  friends,  wehavebeeo 
taught  to  call  (Bst?ietical,  possibly  as  antithesb  to 
practical.  Having  delivered  ourselves  of  these 
prefatory  remarks,  we  gladly  commend  this  work 
to  the  notice  of  those  who  hiterest  themseWes 
in  the  mighty  subjects  it  embraoee.  But  we  feir 
that  too  many  would  shrink  from  volunteering 
for  the  post  of  educator.  A  model  man,  a  "  Mi- 
less  monster,"  indeed,  would  he  prove  who  possessed 
all,  ay,  or  a  portion  of  the  requisites  the  excellent 
doctor  deems  indispensable  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
duties.  Nor  are  such  requisites  to  be  merely  moral, 
merely  esoteric  (as  the  worthy  author  would  ex- 
press it).     The  educator's  attributes  must  likewise 


man  of  the  Yeiy  Rev.  J.  A.  Staff,  D.D.,  by   be  exoteric.     Hear  this,  ye  candidates  at  Kneller 
Robert  Gordon.  Edinburgh :  Marsh  and  Beattie ;   n^]  ^j,  ^^^^  training-schools,  and  tremble  :— 
London :  Charles  Dolman.     1851.  '  ® 

In  the  advertisement  to  his  very  ably-executed 
translation,  Mr.  Gordon  informs  us  that  he  enter- 
tains "  the  hope  tliat  it  will  promote  the  cause  of 
education  in  this  country."  Now,  without  at  aU 
wishing  to  depredato  the  merits,  literarv  or  phi- 
lanthropical,  of  one  we  respect  so  highly  as  Dr. 
Stapf,  we  candidly  admit  that  we  differ  in  opinion 
from  Mr.  Gordon.  Tlie  cause  of  education  is  at 
no  stand-still  in  these  days.  Few  questions  have 
been  more  thoroughly  mooted,  discussed,  and  placed 
in  every  possible  point  of  view  than  the  present. 
Take  up  the  first  paper  or  periodical  that  comes  to 
hand,  and  it  is  almost  matter  of  certainty  that  this 
paramount  topic  will  be  found  therein  treated  on. 
The  results  of  this  investigation  have  been  most 
satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  practical. 
Now,  practical  the  work  before  us  certainly  is  not,  as 
certainly  as  it  is  scholar-like,  profound,  and  philoso- 
phical. It  needed  not  to  teil  us  that  it  emanated 
from  the  German  school.  The  first  pages  of  the 
introduction  would  have  at  once  satisfied  the  most 
sceptical  on  this  point,  and  the  whole  of  the  volume 
furnishes  full  evidence  of  the  fact.  We  find,  for 
instance,  in  the  chapter  treating  of  the  cultivation 
of  foresight,  the  following : — 


The  educator,  however,  should  be  careful  to  distinguish 
the  faculty  of  foresight  from  a  certain  feeling  or  secret 
affection  of  the  mind  which  frequently  makes  individuals 
believe  (hat  they  have  some  inexplicable  presentiment  of 
future  or  distant  things.  There  is  scarcely  an  old  family 
the  annals  of  which  do  not  relate  that  such  presentiments 
had  really  been  felt,  or  at  least  pretended,  by  some  of  its 
ancestors  or  dependants.  The  only  answer  which  can  be 
given  to  these  assertions  is,  either  that  the  parties  were  the 
dupes  of  deception,  or,  if  mortal  man  does  possess  the 
power  of  presentiment,  that  there  is  an  abyss  laid  open  for 
psychological  inquiry  the  depths  of  which  are  as  yet  un- 
explored. Hence,  the  office  of  the  educator  with  regard  to 
this  subject  is  almost  entirely  of  a  preventive  character. 
He  should  warn  his  pupils  from  being  deceived  by  otliers, 
or  from  deceiving  themselves  with  dreams,  presentiments, 
and  similar  affections  of  the  mind.  He  will  find  this  to  be 
the  more  necessary  for  some  individuals,  since  modem 
times  have  given  birth  to  a  delusive  mysticism,  which 
leads  to  the  most  extravagant  absurdities.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  superstition,  avariee,  and  ambition,  have 
always  found  an  ample  field  for  deceiving  and  being  de- 
teivMl  in  the  invisible  regions  of  feeling. 

Now  this  we  have  quoted,  not  to  record  our 
dissent  from  the  theory  here  propounded,  for  we 
coincide  in  some  degree  with  the  reverend  author, 
but  to  convince  our  readers  how  strongly  the  style 


It  if  not,  however,  only  the  inward  stamp  of  mind  md 
oharaeter  which  is  of  importanee  in  the  educator.  Hit 
exterior  also  is  of  great  oonsequenoe,  and,  indeed,  of  m 
much  the  greater  oonsequonce,  the  more  feioibly  yooof 
minds  are  inflnenoed  by  objects  which  strike  them  is  thi 
outer  world.  On  this  account,  the  educator  should  be  free 
tiom  any  remarkable  physical  deformity.  He  shooU 
possess  a  certain  ease  and  graeefblness  in  his  wilk  tad 
carriage.  He  should  have  sn  open  and  friendly  eooste- 
nance,  a  good  pronunciation,  an  animated  deUvery,  i&d 
other  such-like  attraotive  and  pleasing  qualities. 

A  certain  unotion  of  the  soul,  a  oertain  joy  in  the  Hdy 
Ohost,  which  has  not  its  source  on  earth,  but  is  the  gifi 
of  Heaven,  and  abides  in  the  inmost  reoasses  of  the  heart, 
is  necessary  in  order  to  fit  a  teaoher  or  educator  for  hii 
office. 

We  decline  to  enter  upon  the  question  as  to 

whether  the  religious  or  secular  should  prevail  in 

any  system  devised  for  forwarding  the  grand  nutfch 

of  education.     Our  pages  are  but  UtUe  adapted  to 

the  discussion  of  controversial  points  of  so  aelicate 

a  nature ;  and  we  fear  that,  in  too  many  instances, 

the  over  zeal  of  the  advocates  of  either  side  retards 

the  attainment  of  the  great  ends  they  both  have  in 

common.     Ample  material  for  the  due  considen- 

tion  of  this  important  point  will  be  found  in  the 

present  work,   whose  author  is  pre-eminentlj  a 

Uhristian,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman. 

Reformatory  Schools  for  the  Children  of  the  Perisldng 
and  Dangerous  Classes  ^  and  for  Juvenile  Offmdert. 
By  Mary  Oabpenter.    London :  C.  Gilpin.  1S51. 

It  is  highly    gratifying  to    find    that  the  noble 
cause  so  ably  advocated  by  the  excellent  lady  in  the 
work  before  us  has  prospered  and  thriven  from  the 
very  circumstances  intended  to  impede  its  progress. 
We  allude  to  the  appearance,  several  months  ago, 
of  a  letter  in  the  morning  Chronicle  calcolsted  to 
work  prejudicially  to  Bagged  Schools.    That  letter 
excited  some  comment  and  elicited  much  inquiry» 
the  result  of  which  was  to  establish  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  assertions  it  contained  were  Mse,  and  its 
deductions,  of  course,  worthless  and  fellacious,  and 
to  infuse  fresh  spirit  in  those  whose  exeiiions  were 
devoted  to  a  cause  so  meritorious.    Whilst  con- 
siderinff  works  which,  like  this,  have  in  view  to 
forward  the  march  of  progreas  and  stimulate  the 
occasional  drowsy  spirit  of  jpliilanthropy,  we  have  so 
repeatedly  and  so  heartily  recorded  our  yolce  in 
their  behalf  that  to  expatiate  at  length  upon  topic* 
discussed  in  the  present  volume  would  be  bat  to 
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retread  oft-trodden  ground.    "Who  in  the  present 
day»  when  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
all-bnt  pauper  lower  classes  is  oocupyinff  the  atten- 
tion, and  let  us  hope  practically  appealing  to  the 
sympathies,  of  those  above  the  reach  of  want — ^who, 
"we  ask,  can  withhold  their  earnest  and  deepest  in- 
terest ^om  schemes  calculated  to  snatch  the  child 
of  the  d^raded  parent  from  those  contaminating 
influences  which  must  entail  on  him  a  career  of 
guilt  and  misery  ?    The  gaol  and  the  gibbet  have 
Bad  their  day,  their  power  of  checking  cinme  has 
been  fully  tested*     Let  the  experiment  of  milder 
measoree  be  resorted  to.    May  it  not  well  be  that 
anodynes  may  succeed  where  stimulants  have  failed 
to  attain  their  end  ?    Kindness  and  education,  the 
incoication  of  the  love  of  God  and  hatred  of  crime, 
not  mere  apprehension  of  its  consequences,  may, 
nay,  must  ef^  that  which  horrors  of  the  law  are 
powerless  to  secure.     None  can  read  the  state- 
ments so  lucidly,  so  feelingly,  and  in  such  minute 
detail  as  are  here  given  by  Mrs.  Carpenter,  without 
becoming  profoundly  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  the  most  thorough  extension  should  be  given 
to  a  system  so  admirably  adapted  to  work  its  holy 
mission.    Mrs.  Carpenter   does  not  slur  over  or 
disguise  the  many  difficulties  that  beset  the  path  of 
those  devoted  to  the  reform  of  juvenile  depravity. 
Not  the  least  of  these  difficulties  consists  in  the 
selection  of  a  teacher  for  the  Ilagged  Schools. 

To  do  so  effectually,  a  very  high  character,  very  peculiar 
powers  of  teaching,  and  patient,  persevering  endurance  are 
neeessary.  Too  low  a  standard  at  present  exists  of  the 
requisites  for  this  office,  which  we  deem  a  very  high  and 
honourable  one.  The  salaries  too  often  offered  to  such 
an  instructor  would  be  rejected  with  scorn  by  a  skilful 
mechanic ;  and  yet  the  one  is  to  mould  into  beauty  and 
ntility  material  nature  only,  the  other  to  fashion  the  spirit 
of  man,  God's  noblest  work.  The  master  of  a  sehool  for 
these  ehildren  is  not  only  to  communicate  that  mental 
culture  which  is  needed  in  all  schools,  but  to  aim  particu- 
larly at  the  eradication  of  those  spiritual  evils  which  have 
already  made  frightful  progress.  "  They  that  are  whole 
need  n«t  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick ;"  in  propor- 
tion to  the  danger  and  inveteracy  of  the  disease,  we  seek  out 
the  most  skilful  medical  aid ;  so  to  heal  the  deep-seated 
mental  malady  of  these  poor  children,  we  must  seek  the 
most  excellent  master.  To  find  such  as  are  suited  to  these 
schools  is  difficult,  partly  from  the  smallness  of  the  remu- 
neration generally  offered,  and  the  low  estimation  in  which 
this  office  is  held — partly  because  there  are  really  few  who 
are  qualified  to  fill  it.  There  are  many  ^o  are  admirable 
masters  of  the  ordinary  public  schools,  who  could  not,  even 
if  tbey  would,  efficiently  conduct  these. 

Yet  such  noble  spirits  are  to  bo  met  with. 

'*  I  quite  envied  that  master,"  said  a  missionary,  "  his 
pewer  over  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-creatnres.  As  I  walked 
with  him  through  some  of  the  most  miserable  streets, 
children  same  flocking  round  him,  even  from  the  very 
gutters,  clingmg  to  him,  and  desiring  to  share  his  smile." 
It  is  not  always  that  the  warmest  love  can  so  manifest 
itself  as  to  be  thus  attractive,  but  the  possessor  of  this 
power  has  a  valuable  gift. 

With  so  many  urgent  demands  on  our  space,  it  is 
impossible  that  we  can  do  more  at  present  than 
invite  public  attention  to  this  powerfully-written 
exposition  of  one  method  tending  to  advance  the 
noblest  cause  that  ever  csime  home  to  the  hearts  of  all. 

Home U Home.    London:  Pickering.    1851. 
Without  advancing  any  pretensions  to  take  rank 
amongst  those  works  of  fiction  which  pant  and 


strain  aHer  success  by  inflicting  upon  their  readers 
a  rapid  succession  of  incidents  alike  startling  and 
improbable,  the  present  work  is  one  pleasing  from 
its  simphcity  of  plot,  and  the  unaffected  style  in 
which  uiat  plot  is  developed.  We  cannot  afford 
space  for  even  an  outline  of  the  story ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  it  will  amply  repay  the  reader  to  supply 
for  himself  the  deficiency  we  are  compelled  to 
leave  in  our  own  despite.  The  characters  are 
well  drawn,  and  more  particularly  those  of  the 
devoted  Honor  and  her  rough  yet  warm-hearted 
admirer  Rory.  As  for  Kate,  the  heroine  of  the 
tale — good  and  patient  Kate— who  practises  so 
well  the  precept  enjoined  by  the  fifth  command- 
ment, all  we  can  say  is.  May  we  be  blessed  with 
a  daughter  such  as  she  to  cheer  and  prop  our 
declining  years.  Let  our  readers  peruse  this 
interesting  volume,  and  sure  are  we  that  they  will 
say  Amen  I  to  our  wish. 


The  Judges  of  England;  with  Sketches  of  their  Lives. 
By  EnwABD  Foss,  F.S.A.  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
London:  Longmans.    1851. 

These  additional  volumes  deserve  a  hearty  welcome 
from  the  reading  world.  The  work,  when  com- 
pleted, wiU  form  an  invaluable  accession  to  what 
may  well  be  termed  the  classical  Kterature  of  the 
day.  Although,  perhaps,  not  written  in  the  gos- 
siping style  adopted  by  Lord  Campbell  and  others 
wno  nave  selected  the  same  theme,  and  which  may 
render  them  more  popular  with  the  mere  desultory 
reader,  still  to  antiauarian,  lawyer,  and  historian 
they  will  be  found  rife  with  interest  and  erudition. 
It  were  premature  to  discuss  more  fiilly  at  present 
the  merits  of  such  volumes  as  have  already  ap- 
peared, but  the  learned  Chief  Justice  will  do  well 
to  consider  them  attentively  ere  he  give  the  world 
a  fresh  edition  of  his  able  and  emborate  work. 
Mr.  Foss  convicts  his  eminent  predecessor  of 
manifold  inaccuracies,  and  it  is  the  more  hard  upon 
us  that  we  cannot  deny  the  conclusions  he  amves 
at  fi:om  his  review  of  the  authorities,  that  such 
conclusions  utterly  give  the  he  to  sundry  pleasing 
Uttle  traditional  ngments  we  have  long  considered 
as  historical  facts.  Let  the  reader  anxious  to  have 
his  delusions  dispelled  refer  to  the  life  of  Chief 
Justice  Billing  related  in  the  fourth  volume.  The 
advocates  of  Chancery  Reform  will  be  interested 
in  the  following  passage  Apropos  of  the  Chan- 
cellors and  Keepers  in  uie  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

The  most  curious  legal  incident  of  this  reign  is  this 
existence  of  two  chanoellors  at  the  same  time,  recognised 
by  royal  authority,  and  acting  for  many  weeks  in  the  same 
kingdom.  Of  this  we  have  no  preTious  ezamnle  nor  sub- 
sequent instance;  but  in  the  question  which  at  present 
perplexes  lawyers,  as  well  as  ministers  of  state,  as  to  the 
most  expedient  division  of  the  laborious  duties  now  de- 
Tolying  on'  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  who  can  tell  whether 
this  discovery  of  an  ancient  authority  may  not  suggest  the 
division  of  the  title  between  two  possessors,  in  the  same 
manner  that  two  chief  justices  were  formeiiy  substituted 
for  one  chief  Justiciary? 

Mr.  Foss  possesses  the  spirit  of  industry  and 
research  in  a  most  eminent  degree,  and  we  trust 
it  will  not  be  long  ere  fresh  volumes  bid  us  again 
direct  attention  to  his  meritorious  labours. 
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power  (we  wish,  also,  it  had  imposed  the  necessity) 
on  judges  in  criminal  trials,  ''  wherever  they  shall 
consider  such  variance  not  material  to  the  merits 
of  the  case,  and  that  the  defendant  cannot  be  pre- 
judiced thereby  [it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  how 
either  of  these  alternatives  can  arise  in  the  enu- 
merated cases]  to  amend  any  variance  between 
the  proof  and  the  indictment  in  the  name  of  any 
county,  riding,  division,  city,  borough,  town  cor- 
porate, parish,  or  place  mentioned  or  described  in 
any  such  indictment  or  record,  or  in  the  name  or 
description  of  any  person  or  persons,  or  body 
politic  or  corporate,  therein  stated  or  alleged  to 
be  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  property,  real  or 
personal,  which  shall  form  the  subject  of  any 
offence  charged  therein,  or  in  the  name  or  descrip- 
tion of  any  person  or  persons,  body  politic  or  cor- 
porate, therein  stated  or  alleged  to  be  injured  or 
damaged,  or  intended  to  be  injured  or  damaged  by 
the  commission  of  such  offence,  or  in  the  Christian 
name  or  surname,  or  both  Christian  name  and  sur- 
name, or  other  description  whatsoever,  of  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever  therein  named  or 
described,  or  in  the  name  or  description  of  any 
other  matter  or  thing  whatsoever  therein  named 
or  described,  or  in  the  ownership  of  any  property 
named  or  described  therein."  The  enumerated 
particulars  comprise  most,  if  not  all,  those  grounds 
of  technical  objection  to  which  we  have  already 
referred ;  and  the  power  of  amending  at  the  trial 
will  put  an  end  to  the  discreditable  cavils  that 
have  so  long  been  the  disgrace  of  our  criminal 
justice. 

We  have  not  space  to  go  through  the  provisions 
of  the  Act^  and  can  only  notice  one  or  two  of  the 
more  important  amendments  which  it  introduces 
into  criminal  procedure.  Not  the  least  valuable 
is  that  which,  in  indictments  for  murder  or  man- 
slaughter, dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  specify- 
ing the  precise  means  by  which  the  injury  was 
inflicted ;  a  necessity  which,  under  the  old  system, 
led  to  the  most  ridiculous  minuteness,  and  com- 
pelled the  criminal  pleader  to  vary  the  statement 
of  the  offenoe  in  a  vast  number  of  counts,  exhaust- 
ing every  imaginable  mode  in  which  it  might 
chance  to  turn  out  at  the  trial  that  death  was 
actually  occasioned.  Another  very  useful  clause 
is  that  which  provides  that  a  party  indicted  for  a 
felony  may,  in  all  cases,  be  found  guilty  of  an 
attempt  to  commit  the  same;  a  clause  which 
strikes  at  the  root  of  a  vast  deal  of  absurd  quibble, 
and  removes  one  very  frequent  source  .of  the  escape 
from  justice  of  very  heinous  offenders.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  if  the  judges  do 
their  duty  in  carrying  out  this  statute  in^the  spirit 
in  which  it  has  manifestly  been  conceived,  it  can- 
not fail  to  purge  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  from  some  of  the  worst  abuses  under  which 
it  has  hitherto  laboured.  We  confess,  at  the  same 
time,  that  we  should  have  preferred  an  enactment 
that  left  less  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges.  It 
would  also,  we  think,  have  been  more  satisfactory 
if,  instead  of  amending  the  most  faulty  portions  of 
our  criminal  procedure  in  detail,  it  had,  like  the 
criminal-procedure  code  of  New  York,  boldly  laid 
down  the  principle  that  every  indictment  should 


in  every  case  be  sufficient  which  set  out  in  clear, 
intelligible  and  concise  language  the  substantiai 
part  of  the  charge,  making  it  compulsory  on  the 
judges  to  amend  every  variance  between  the 
written  statement  and  the  proof  in  all  formal  and 
imn^terial  points  not  essential  to  the  great  object 
of  letting  the  accused  know  what  he  was  chai^ 
with,  and  enabling  him  bond  fide  to  prepare  hu 
defence.  Btill,  taking  it  as  it  stands,  we  regard 
this  measure  of  Lord  Campbells  as  the  moBt  con- 
siderable  instalment  yet  contributed  by  direct 
English  legislation  to  the  important  cause  of  pro- 
cedure-reform. 

We  wish  we  could  number  among  the  acts  of  the 
recently -expired  session  a  similar,  and  perhaps 
even  more  urgently  required  reform  in  the  «'«/ 
procedure  of  Westminster  Hall,  embracing,  which 
is  all  important,  an  amalgamation,  as  far  as  practic- 
able, of  the  now  unnaturally-divided  systems  of 
Equity  and  Common-law.  The  only  step,  and  a  very 
imperfect  one  it  is,  towards  this,  is  the  report  lately 
siabmitted  to  Parliament  of  the  Common-law  Com- 
missioners  on  practice  and  pleading. 

The  present  state  of  Common-law  procedure  in 
the  superior  Courts  is  given  up  as  defenceleee  even 
by  the  lawyers  themselves ;  on  that  point  we 
require  no  further  evidence  than  is  furnished  by 
the  very  report  which  is  now  lying  before  us. 
Here,  as  in  the  criminal  law,  the  great  fault  of  the 
system  is  its  rigorous  and  wholly  indefensible 
technicality.  Not  the  merits  of  the  claim  or 
defence,  but  the  merits  of  the  written  statement  or 
pleading  in  which  that  claim  or  defence  is  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  adjudicating  tribunal,  are 
too  often  made  the  sole  subject  of  trial.  And  the 
test  by  which  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of 
these  written  statements  is  ascertained  is  literally 
the  most  absurd  that  the  pedantry  of  pseudo- 
science  ever  devised  for  the  obstruction  of  the 
practical  business  of  life. 

It  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  just  to  lay  down  very 
briefly  the  few  and  simple  principles  upon  which 
this  whole  question  must  ultimately  turn.    Con- 
ceding (as  we  are  disposed  to  do)  that  written 
statements  from  both  litigants,  before  coming  to 
trial,  are  preferable  to  mere  oral  pleadings,  wh^ 
is  the  sole  object  to  which  such  statements  should 
be  directed  ?    Evidently  to  this,  and  nothing  but 
this :  to  give  intelligible  notice  of  the  grounds  of 
claim  or  defence  on  vjhich  either  Utigcmt  rests  ha 
ease.    I  want  to  know  what  your  claim  is,  you 
want  to  know  what  my  defence  is.    Any  concise, 
plain,  intelligible  form  of  words,  expressed  in  the 
ordinary  language  of   life  and  business,  wlucu 
shall  convey  notice  to  either  litigant  of  the  meaning 
of  the  other,  is  all  that  common-sense  can  require 
in  a  pleading.  This  is  the  simple  ground-principw 
of  the  whole  matter.    Now,  the  so-called  science 
of  English  pleading,  not  content  with  this— ^^^^ 
content  with  conveying  intelligible  notice— insMtS; 
further,   upon  a  rigorous  exactitude  of  accuracy 
which  shall  logically  and  grammatically  exclude 
the  possibility  of  attaching,  by  any  exercise  o 
perverse   ingenuity,  any  other  meaning  to  tn 
written  statement  than  that  which  is  necesa&ry^ 
the  full  l^al  exposition  of  ^the  daim  or  defence 
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together  with  the  ground  and  tide  upon  which 
tbey  rest  The  question  in  our  superior  Courts, 
as  at  present  constituted,  constantly  turns  on  the 
point,  not  whether  the  litigant  have  a  bond  fide 
claim  or  defence,  but  whether  his  mode  of  stating 
the  one  or  the  other  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  these  rules  of  special  pleading. 
The  mode  in  which  this  question  is  raised  is  by 
•what  is  termed  a  special  demurrer,  or  formal  objec- 
tion to  the  technical  sufficiency  of  the  written 
statement 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  how  exquisitely  ill- 
adapted  is  such  a  system  as  this  for  deciding 
practical  questions  connected  with  the  business  and 
the  property  of  the  busiest  and  wealthiest  of  human 
communities.  The  subtlety,  the  dialectic  accuracy, 
the  hair-splitting  distinctions,  the  wire- woven 
refinements  which  would  have  made  it  the  delight 
of  the  schools  have  rendered  it  the  dread  and 
detestation  of  the  'change  and  the  market, 
englishmen  of  business  found  that  in  every  other 
scene  of  active  life  the  most  important  negotiations 
were  transacted  with  celerity,  certainly,  and  com- 
mon-sense. In  Westminster  Hall  alone  there  still 
reigned  a  formalism,  a  dilatoriness,  a  pedantry, 
more  worthy  of  the  age  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
the  Master  of  the  Sentences  than  of  the  days  of 
ocean  steamers  and  electric  telegraphs,  the  penny- 
postage,  the  clearing-house,  and  the  Crystal  Palace. 
It  was  evidently  high  time  that  something  should 
be  done  ;  and  accordingly  the  Commissioners  were 
appointed,  upon  whose  report  we  must  now  oflfer 
a  few  observations. 

Before  going  at  all  into  details  (and  our  space  will 
preclude  us  from  doing  this  except  very  briefly), 
we  have  a  preliminary  objection  to  take.  It  is 
this  :  the  report  merely  recommends  certain 
changes  and  alterations  in  the  existing  system  of 
procedure.  This  will  never  do.  It  is  re-construc- 
tion that  we  require,  not  mere  repair.  The  thing 
wanted  is  a  complete  and  concise  code  of  practice 
and  procedure,  such  as  became  law  two  years 
ago  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  is  now  fast 
being  adopted  throughout  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
and  northern  States.  Nothing  ought  to  satisfy  the 
public  short  of  a  well-digested  procedure-code, 
the  first  article  of  which  should  consist  of  an  abro- 
gation of  every  rule  of  practice  not  contained 
within  itself.  Nothing  leads  to  inextricable  con- 
fusion and  ultimate  failure  so  surely  as  the  attempt 
to  make  a  working-system  out  of  a  patchwork  of 
old  and  new.  Let  us  have  for  once  h  systematic 
and  orderly  piece  of  legislation,  which  shall  be 
complete  in  itself,  final  in  its  results,  and  creditable 
to  English  statesmanship. 

Passing  from  this  consideration  (which  we  trust 
will  weigh  with  those  upon  whom  will  devolve  the 
task  of  legislating  on  this  subject),  let  us  glance  at 
the  more  important  portions  of  the  Commissioners' 
report 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  glad  to  admit  that  in 
many  respects  they  go  further  than,  from  the 
known  intellectual  habits  of  the  English  law*ycrs, 
wc  were  prepared  to  anticipate.  They  recom* 
mend  the  abolition  of  the  technical  forms  of 
action — ^a  necessary  first  step  towards  anything 


like  a  rational  system  of  procedure ;  they  also  ad- 
vocate the  total  abolition  of  court-fees,  and  the 
practical  realisation,  as  far  as  the  Superior  Courts 
of  Common-law  are  concenied,  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple that  the  public  administration  of  justice  shall 
be  defrayed  at  the  public  cost,  and  not  by  a  tax 
levied  on  the  suitors.  They  further  recommend  the 
abolition  of  a  great  deal  of  the  useless  lumber  by 
which  proceedings  were  delayed,  technicalities 
multiplied,  and  the  costs  of  law  needlessly  aug- 
mented. The  signature  of  pleas  by  counsel,  rules 
to  plead  and  to  compute,  the  absurd  and  antiquated 
forms  of  jury  process,  with  many  other  vexatious 
and  useless  proceedings  which  have  long  outlived 
the  reasons  that  might  once  have  been  urged  in 
their  defence,  are  proscribed  with  a  just  and  neces- 
sary rigour  that  some  years  back  would  have  stirred 
up  a  tempest  in  Westminster  Hall ;  while  now,  so 
strong  is  the  conviction  amongst  lawyers  that  they 
can  only  save  the  ship  by  throwing  the  lumber 
overboard,  not  a  horsehair  will  bristle  in  indigna- 
tion even  on  the  most  legal  of  wigs,  nor  a  depre- 
catory rustle  be  audible  from  the  stiffest  of  stuff 
gowns.  Passing  from  these  minor  details  to  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law — to  the  all-important 
point  as  to  the  principle  on  which  pleadings  should 
be  constructed,  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
shows  a  very  considerable  advance  on  the  views 
entertained  by  their  learned  predecessors,  although 
it  does  not  come  up  to  what  we  must  still  think  the 
wisest  practical  conclusion. 

Admitting  "  that  the  object  of  pleading  is  to 
ascertain  the  points  in  controversy,  with  the  view 
of  informing  the  parties  themselves,  and  the  tri- 
bunal which  is  to  decide  between  them,  what  is  the 
question  to  be  disputed,"  they  yet  consider  that 
this  cannot  be  done  unless  the  written  statements 
"  clearly  and  distinctly  state  all  such  facts  as  are 
necessary  to  sustain  the  action,  defence,  or  reply, 
as  the  case  may  be."  In  other  words,  they  are  of 
opinion  that  intelligible  notice  of  the  ground  of 
action,  defence,  or  reply,  is  not  sufficient ;  but  that 
the  written  statement  must  also  show  all  facts 
necessary  to  give  legal  validity  to  the  action, 
defence,  or  reply.  Now  this  we  think  objection- 
able. Endless  questions,  we  foresee,  may  be  raised 
as  to  whether  any  given  pleading  does  state  ^  all 
such  facts  as  are  necessary  to  sustain  it ;"  questions 
which  could  never  arise  if  nothing  more  were 
required  than  that  the  written  statement  of  the 
cause  of  action,  of  the  ground  of  defence  or  reply, 
should  bond  fide  convey  to  each  party  and  to  the 
adjudicating  tribunal  a  clear  notice  of  the  points 
in  dispute. 

The  Commissioners,  indeed,  propose  that  "no 
formal  or  technical  defect,  imperfection,  or  omis- 
sion, default  in  form  or  lack  of  foim,  shall  invali- 
date any  pleading,"  and  that,  except  in  certain 
specified  cases,  "  no  pleading  shall  be  deemed 
insufficient  for  any  defect  upon  which  objection 
can  now  be  taken  by  special  demurrer  only."  Ex- 
cepting the  exception,  this  is  a  vast  improvement 
on  the  old  system ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  it  is 
an  utter  fallacy  to  have  left  in  any  case  a  power  of 
deciding  a  cause  upon  a  technical  objection  to  the 
form  of  the  pleadings.    The  excepted  case  is  that 
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ia  which  a  party  refiuefl  to  amend  his  {heading 
when  directed  to  do  so  hy  a  judge's  order :  upon 
this  the  opponent  may  demor  specially,  stating  as 
the  ground  of  demurrer  the  same  defect  which  he 
pointed  out  in  the  summons,  and  the  Court,  if  of 
the  same  opinion  as  the  judge,  may  either  give 
jwigmeni  against  him  or. order  him  to  amend. 
Against  this  we  strongly  protest  The  excepted 
case,  indeed,  in  a  bond  fide  course  of  litigation,  could 
rarely  occur;  but  all  litigation  is  not  bond  fide, 
and  no  such  weapon  of  delay  and  vexation  as  a 
special  demurrer  should  be  left  available  for  the 
defeat  of  justice  by  the  arts  of  chicanery.  The  | 
power  also  proposed  to  be  given  by  the  report,  of 
resorting  to  a  single  judge  at  chambers  in  order  to 
have  pleadings  amended,  on  Uie  ground  of  micer- 
tainty,  argumentativeness,  or  prolixity,  would,  we 
are  confident^  work  ill  in  practice.  The  tribunal 
in  question,  from  the  haste  and  informality  of  its 
proceedings,  Ib  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  one  for 
the  adjudication  of  such  questions,  while  the  noto- 
riously different  views  taken  by  different  judges,  of 
the  degree  of  strictness  required  in  pleadings  (a 
difference  which  the  introduction  of  the  new  system 
might  perhaps  rather  aggravate  than  diminish) 
would  render  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  a 
pleading  dependant  on  the  &ct,  whether  Mr. 
Mron  A  or  Mr.  Justice  £  happened  to  be  the  judge 
in  chambers. 

Another  strong  evidence  of  the  tyranny  which 
inveterate  habits  exercise  over  the  ablest  minds  is 
apparent  in  the  retention  by  the  Commissioners  of  | 
what  has  always  seemed  to  ns  one  of  the  worst 
absurdities  of  our  English  system  of  pleading — the 
fnotion  in  arrest  of  judgment.  That  a  litigant  who 
has  passed  by  a  technical  defect  in  his  opponent's 
pleading  in  order  to  rest  the  issue  on  ^e  very 
right  of  the  case,  should  then,  on  finding  that  a 
verdict  has  gone  against  him,  be  allowed  to  fall 
back  upon  the  resources  of  chicanery  in  order  to 


arreat  a  just  judgment^  does  seem  a  podtion  moifc 
monstrous  and  indefensible.  The  Oommisiioneii 
groxmd  their  recommendation  on  the  notable  reason 
that  it  is  "  a  fundamental  principle  of  law  thit  the 
record  should  show  a  good  cause  of  acticA."  Surely 
it  is  a  somewhat  more  fundamental  principle,  not 
of  law  only,  but  of  morality  and  right  resson,  that 
the  substance  of  justice  should  not  be  sacrificed  to 
the  form  thereof. 

No ;  we  cannot  accept  this  first  report  of  the 
Common-law  Commissioners  as  anything  more  than 
a  promising  first  step  in  the  great  cause  of  pro- 
cedure-reform. Let  Government  enlarge  the 
powers  of  this  Commission,  or  let  then:  report, 
and  that  which  will  doubtless  be  submitted  to 
Parliament  in  the  course  of  next  session  from  the 
Commissioners  on  Chancery  practice  and  plead- 
ings, be  together  laid  before  some  three  or  four 
able  men,  with  instructions  to  compile  from  the 
two  (after  the  fashion  of  the  New  York  Commia- 
sioners)  a  complete  code  of  procedure  for  tki 
united  jurisdictions  of  Equitt^  and  Common^mn, 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  work  more  deserving 
of  the  best  energies,  or  more  calculated  to  call 
forth  the  purest  ambition,  of  men  able  and  eager 
to  do  good  service  to  their  country.  Can  it  be  true 
that  great  and  heroic  works  like  these  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  enlightened  will  of  such 
despotisms  as  that  of  Napoleon^  or  such  democraciea 
as  that  of  New  York?  Must  a  Parliamentary 
Government,  by  parties,  remain  for  ever  compan* 
tively  indifferent  to  these  great  measures  of  social 
reform,  which,  though  they  cannot  seat  or  unseat 
a  Cabinet,  have  a  vast  influence  upon  the  happiness 
and  the  welfare  of  tlioso  for  whose  sake  even 
Cabinets  rule,  and  Greys  and  Elliots  toil  througli  the 
painful  labours  of  office  ?  Nous  verrons :  mean- 
while, we  have  for  the  present  had  enough  of 
law-reform,  and  so,  we  doubt  not^  have  our 
readers. 


THE    -ARIADNE;"    OR,    THE    BAGMAN    AFLOAT. 


<<  AvTER  you  with  the  'paper,  if  you  please,  sir," 
sung  out  a  stout,  rosy,  good-humoured  looking 
commercial  gentleman  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  fire. 

"  You  may  take  it  now,  if  you  will,"  replied  I. 
"  There  is  no  news  of  any  importance  that  I  can 
perceive.  Really,  the  world  seems  to  have  stood 
still  of  late ;  and  how  the  editors  contrive  to  fill 
their  broad-sheet  in  times  like  the  present  is  more 
than  I  was  ever  able  to  discover.  That  elopement 
must  have  been  a  perfect  god-send  to  them." 

"  Elopement  I  When  ? — where  ?"  exclaimed 
the  jolly  old  gentleman,  snatching  the  paper  from 
my  hand  with  almost  convulsive  eagerness.  "  Oh, 
here!     I  see!     High-life,  too  I    Gad!— ah!" 

Rather  amused  by  the  intense  avidity  with 
which  he  devoured  tlie  highly-seasoned  morsel  of 
scandal  before  him,  I  mentally  launched  out  into 
a  train  of  reflections  upon  that  peculiar  instinct  of 


humanity  which  leads  us  so  keenly  to  relish  uie 
recital  of  our  neighbour's  fault  or  folly.  The  same 
question — the  nature  of  the  pleasure  derived  from 
tragedy — ^has,  however,  resisted  the  analysis  of  so 
many  abler  minds,  that  my  own  speculations  upon 
the  subject  may  well  be  left  unrecorded. 

The  striking  of  the  clock,  moreover,  brought 
with  it  suggestions  of  a  more  practical  turn;  fori 
chanced  at  that  moment  to  be  awaiting  the  amval 
of  the  up-mail  to  London  in  the  commercial  room 
of  a  dull  provincial  town,  perhaps  about  as  mourn- 
ful a  piece  of  penance  as  it  ordinarily  falleth  to 
the  lot  of  mortal  man  to  undergo.  . 

I  was  consoling  myself  by  attempting  ^"^^Fry 
to  calculate  the  exact  number  of  seconds  whica 
must  elapse  before  the  arrival  of  the  anxiowiy- 
expected  train,  when  a  deep  sigh  proceeded  from 
the  capacious  bosom  of  the  rubicund  gentleman? 
the  road.    Placing  the  paper  upon  the  table  besiw 
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iKim,  he  began  to  aiuike  his  head  at  the  fire  in  a 
soYt  of  rominative  retroBpective  fashion,  which  con* 
tarasted  so  oddly  with  his  florid  face  and  burly 
fi^^re  that  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  avoid  laughing 
outright 

''  You  appear  interested  in  the  Btory>  sir/'  said 
I  at  length.  '*  Perhaps  you  are  acquainted  with 
one  or  other  of  the  parties  concerned?" 

"  No,  sir "  replied  he.    *'  I  know  nothing  of  the 
X>artie8,  and  wish  to  know  nothing.    I  have  seen 
enough  of  runaway-matches  to  la«t  my  time*^ah  I" 
''Indeed!"    rejoined    I,    becoming    intensely 
amused,   and  totally  unable   to   repress  a  smile. 
"**  Not  within  your  own  personal  experience,  I  pre- 
sume ?    You  must  forgive  my  curiosity,  but  I  can 
eee  you  have  something  upon  your  mind  which  it 
"wotdd  be  a  relief  to  you  to  tell.     We  never  met 
1>efore,  and  in  half-an-hour's  time  we  shall  part, 
probably  never  to  meet  again.     It  is  impossible 
^rou  could  have  a  better  auditor.     May  I  ring,  and 
order  brandies  for  two  ?    I  see  your  glass  stands 
^mpty." 

To  this  rather  impudent  proposal  upon  my  part 
my  companion  answered  vnth  a  complacent  nod. 
The  brandies  arrived  in  due  course ;  and,  placing 
liis  feet  right  and  left  upon  each  hob,  the  Bagman 
thus  began  :•— 

"  The  last  time  I  assisted  at  a  runaway-match 
It 

"  My  ^ood  sir  I"  exclaimed  I,  **  the  last  time  ! 
Why,  what  in  the  name  of  goodness  can  yon 
mean  ?  Excuse  my  interruption,  but  really  you 
Bpeak  of  the  matter  in  such  an  easy,  professional 
Btyle  as  quite  raises  my  curiosity." 

•'  I  am  obliged  to  you,  nevertheless,  for  the  re- 
mark," returned  my  neighbour.  "  Twice  only  have 
I  been  engaged  in  anything  of  the  kind ;  and  I 
ought  to  have  begun  with  my  first  performance, 
which,  as  you  will  soon  see,  was  merely  introduc- 
tory to  my  second.  To  say  more  at  present  would 
be  to  anticipate  my  story.  Some  six  years  ago, 
then,  I  was  induced  by  a  young  gentleman,  an 
ondergradoate  at  Cambridge,  to  assist  him  in  car- 
rying off  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  most 
ardently,  and,  as  events  have  since  proved,  most 
sincerely  and  fortunately  attached.  *  How  he  came 
to  make  my  acquaintance  is  of  no  consequence  at 
present.  The  fraternity  to  which  I  belong  are,  as 
you  may  suppose,  possessed  of  some  slight  know- 
ledge of  the  road,  and  of  the  world,  and  conse- 
quently rather  useM  auxiliaries  in  matters  of  this 
iiort  The  young  man  was  rich.  So  was  the  lady. 
His  youth  and  wildness^  for  he  was  a  harum-scarum 
flort  of  'chap  certainly,  formed,  I  believe,  the  only 
objections  to  the  match.  However,  sir,  partly 
through  my  poor  assistance,  the  deed  was  done ; 
and  in  less  tlian  a  month  both  governors  relented, 
and  came  down  with  a  free  pardon.  That  very 
day,  sir,  I  received  a  fifty-pound  Bank  of  England 
note,  with  a  handsome  letter  of  thanks,  signed  by 
ike  gentleman,  and  indorsed  by  the  lady  I  Gra- 
tifying—eh?" 

*•  Rather  I"  I  answered.  "  I  hope  your  second 
performance  in  the  same  character  was  equally 
satisfactory,  and,  perhaps,  if  anything,  a  shade  more 
romantic" 


The  Bagman  shook  his  head;  and  having 
drained  his  tumbler  of  brandy*and-water,  and  re- 
adjusted his  feet  upon  the  hob,  thus  resumed  his 
narrative : — 

**  It  was  only  last  summer — ^August,  I  think,  but 
the  exact  date  is  not  material — that  I  found  myself 
suddenly  bound  for  Bamsgate  upon  business  of 
considerable  importance.  A  middling  large  con- 
cern there  had  just  run  down  with  what  the 
Yankees  call  an  almighty  smash ;  and  what  with 
looking  after  my  principals'  interest  in  that  way, 
and  doing  a  fairish  bit  of  commission-business  in 
the  other,  I  can  tell  you  I  found  my  hands  pretty 
full  for  the  few  days  I  had  to  spend  among  the 
shrimp-eating  valetudinarians  of  that  would-be 
fashionable  bathing-place. 

"  One  day,  the  very  next>  I  believe,  after  my 
arrival,  I  happened  to  be  sitting  at  dinner  in  the 
coffee-room  of  the  *  Mermaid,'  which,  as  I  daresay 
you  know,  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
harbour  and  pier.  '  BeautiM  yacht,  yonder,  sir/ 
said  the  waiter,  handing  the  potatoes.  I  turned 
round  in  my  chair,  and  certainly  it  was  one  of  the 
prettiest  sights  I  ever  happened  to  clap  my  eyes 
on.  A  splendid  cutter,  every  stitch  of  canvass  set, 
came  soaring  in  like  a  great  white  bird ;  and  I 
could  see  the  people  running  like  mad  along  the 
pier  to  get  sight  of  her  as  she  swept  past  the  light- 
house, and  dropped  anchor  just  within  the  bar. 
'  What's  her  name  ?  says  I  to  the  waitei^lad. 
*  Don't  know,  sir,  I'm  sure,*  says  he.  '  Gk)t  a  glass 
below,  sir,  if  you'd  like  to  have  a  look  at  her. 
Fetch  it  in  a  minute,  sir.' 

*•  Well,  up  came  the  telescope ;  but  deuce  a  bit 
could  I  make  out,  except  that  she  seemed  pretty 
full  of  people,  with  a  sweet  little  pink  bonnet  or 
so  twinkling  against  the  mainsail.  So,  as  soon  as 
I'd  finished  a  pint  of  port,  you  see,  I  lit  my  cigar, 
and  strolled  down  along  the  pier  to  get  a  look  at 
her.  I  didn't  make  out  much  even  then;  for 
they'd  made  all  snug  for  the  night,  only  I  could 
see  the  cabin  lamps  shining  up  through  the  sky- 
light, and  what  with  the  pop  of  a  champagne  cork 
every  now  and  then,  and  the  servants  passing  back- 
wards and  forwards  upon  deck,  I  felt  no  earthly 
sort  of  doubt  they  were  making  themselves  pre- 
cious comfortable  on  board.  Lucky  dogs !  thought 
I  to  myself.  What  a  charming  thing  a  yacht 
must  be !  See,  there  you  can  go  where  you  please, 
stop  where  you  please,  and  always  find  yourself  at 
home!  Gad,  if  I  were  a  gentleman,  strike  me 
foolish  if  the  very  first  thing  I'd  do  wouldn't  be  to 
start  a  yacht  I 

''Presently,  I  saw  a  boat  push  off,  and  pull 
ashore,  just  below  where  I  was  standing.  Fine 
fellows  they  were,  to  be  sure  —  all  with  white 
ducks  and  striped  jerseys,  and  such  natty  little 
black  straw  hats,  each  tied  round  with  a  blue 
ribbon,  and  the  word  Arudnb  in  gold  letters  on 
the  front.  They  made  their  boat  fast,  and  cut 
away  into  the  town  like  boys  out  of  school. 

"  Next  day  was  a  busy  one  with  me.  However, 
on  sitting  down  to  dinner,  I  cast  a  look  out  for  the 
yacht,  and  there  she  was  still,  just  the  same  as 
yesterday,  only  there  didn't  seem  to  be  quite  so 
much  stirring  on  board.    I  was  just  finishin  g  my 
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last  glass  of  port,  preparatory  to  going  down  to  get 
another  look  at  her,  for  I  needn't  tell  yon  she  had 
qnite  taken  my  fancy,  when  a  young  man,  maybe 
some  five  or  six  and  twenty,  entered  the  coffee- 
room.  I  didn't  notice  him  mach  %i  first ;  only, 
when  I  did,  it  seemed  as  if  he'd  got  himself  up  in 
a  sort  of  disguise  like.  He'd  a  big  boat-cloak  over 
his  shoulders,  and  a  thundering  large  comforter 
tied  round  his  throat,  although  it  was  so  hot  that 
I  was  sitting  with  all  the  windows  open.  His  hat 
was  slouched  down  over  his  eyes,  and  he'd  a  pair 
of  blue  spectacles  across  his  nose;  so  you  may 
guess  I  couldn't  make  much  of  him.  More  than 
that,  too,  I  could  see  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to 
me,  for  he  walked  up  close  to  my  chair  more  than 
once  and  then  pulled  up  short,  as  if  he'd  forgot 
what  he  was  going  to  say. 

'*  'Any news  stirring  in  Ramsgate,  master ?  said 
I,  at  last,  just  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  making 
a  start 

"'My  dear  friend,'  replied  he,  pulling  a  chair 
close  to  mine — *  if  you  will  allow  me  to  call  you 
BO— you  are  staying  in  this  house,  are  you  not?* 

"  *  Go  a-head  T  says  I — *  yes.* 

"  *  Then,'  continued  he,  *  you  can  do  me,  if  you 
will,  the  very  greatest  service  that  one  man  can 
possibly  render  to  another.  I  see  that  I  may  at 
once  confide  in  you.  It  is  written  in  your  face. 
I  am  deeply,  passionately,  hopelessly  in  love !' 

**  *  Well,'  says  I,  *  if  I  were  the  fortunate  young 
lady,  I  could  guess  pretty  well  what  you  wanted ; 
but,  at  present,  you  see,  I'm  rather  in  the  dark.' 

***  Yes,  yes,*  he  continued  eagerly ;  '  but  I  will 
explain  it  all  in  one  minute.  My  adored  one, 
my  Marion,  is  at  this  moment  in  the  house.  So, 
unfortunately,  are  her  father,  her  mother,  her  elder 
brother,  and  God  knows  how  many  of  her  kith  and 
kindred  I  You  have  seen  the  yacht  yonder  in  the 
harbour?* 

"*  Ay,  ay,*  returned  I, '  the  Ariadne.^ 

" '  Just  BO.  I  arrived  yesterday  on  board.  No^, 
pray  observe  I  My  object — the  dearest  object  of 
my  life  at  present — is  to  get  Marion  safely  on 
board.  Once  there,  we  shall,  as  you  may  well 
imagine,  be  safe  from  all  pursuit  Until  bed-time 
—say  eleven  this  evening — it  is  perfectly  im- 
possible that  she  can  escape  her  family.  About 
that  hour,  however,  she  has  promised  to  be  in  the 
hall  below.  Her  maid  is  in  my  pay.  All  must  go 
right  You  may  well  ask  why  I  appeal  to  you, 
a  perfect  stranger,  for  assistance.  My  dear  sir, 
were  it  known  that  I  was  at  this  moment  in  the 
town,  I  give  you  my  word  I  might  as  well  attempt 
to  get  the  crown-royal  out  of  the  Tower  of  London 
as  Marion  from  the  bosom  of  her  family.  They 
know  perfectly  well  what  I'm  about  I  must  hide 
myself — roll  myself  up  in  a  water-butt  until  mid- 
night ;  and  then — oh,  then,  sir  I  may  I  hope  that 
your  kind  assistance  will  enable  me  to  rejoin  my 
darling  Marion  on  board  the  Ariadne  ?' 

"  Of  course,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  refuse  point-blank.  I  begged,  however, 
to  be  informed,  with  a  little  more  precision,  what 
it  was  that  I  was  requested  to  do. 

"  *  Do,  sir !'  exclaimed  the  young  man.  '  You 
will  find  Marion,  as  I  told  you,  in  the  hall.  Here, 


take  this,*  continued  he,  polKng  a  duna-rose  M 
from  under  his  cloak ;  "  stick  this  in  your  button* 
hole.  She  will  recognise  it  Walk  boldly  with 
her  to  the  pier-head,  opposite  the  light-houae. 
You  will  find  the  Ariadne's  boat  in  waiting.  See 
her  safe  on  board,  and  return  directly ;  and  then— 
and  then — I  don't  know  how  to  put  it,  but  if  I 
might  be  permitted  to  acknowledge  your  great 
kindness  by — in  short,  through  a  pecuniary  me- 
dium, name  your  sum,  sir  I  name  your  sum  1' 

**  I  candidly  confess,  my  dear  young  friend,  that 
visions  of  another  fifty-pound  note  did  flit  across 
my  mind,  as  I  grasped  the  hand  of  the  disguised 
inamorato,  and  promised  to  do  his  bidding.  Just 
at  that  moment,  however,  a  heavy  step  resonnded 
in  the  passage ;  and  my  companion  had  but  just 
time  to  lay  his  head  flat  upon  the  table,  rolled  np 
in  his  boat-cloak,  when  a  marvellously  savage- 
looking  gentleman  entered  the  room.  He  walked 
sternly  round,  giving  me  a  piercing  glance  aa  he 
passed. 

"  *  Your  companion  seems  ill,  sir,*  said  he  to  me, 
pointing,  sconifully  as  I  thought,  at  the  confused 
heap  of  cloak  and  whisker  into  which  the  swaia 
had  so  suddenly  transformed  himself. 

**  Fortunately,  I  had  sufiicient  presence  of  mind 
to  look  him  full  in  the  face  without  condescending 
a  reply ;  and  out  he  went 

**  *  The  brother,  by  jingo  V  gasped  my  unlucky 
friend,  and  disappeared  in  a  twinkling. 

"  You  may  well  suppose  that,  after  this  interview^ 
I  looked  out  at  the  beautiful  vessel  in  the  harbour 
with  feelings  of  no  common  interest  I  was  just  in 
the  act  of  lighting  my  after-dinner  weed,  with  the 
intention  of  again  walking  down  to  the  pier-head, 
when,  to  my  great  disgust,  I  was  interrupted  by  a 
gentlemen  on  *  urgent  business,'  who  detained  me 
a  good  two  hours  in  the  cofifee-room.  It  was  only 
by  reiterated  promises  of  being  at  his  counting- 
house  in  Ship-street  by  eight  the  next  morning 
that  I  at  length  got  rid  of  him,  just  as  the  summer 
twilight  began  rapidly  to  close  in.  My  cigar  was 
quickly  a-light,  and  a  few  moments  more  found  me 
staring  through  the  darkness  at  the  long,  gracefiu 
hull  and  high  shadowy  spars  of  the  Ariadne,  1 
could  just  ^scem  the  figures  of  the  sailors  moving^ 
about  in  the  forecastle,  and  the  twinkle  of  a  pil» 
or  two  over  the  bows ;  but  the  cabin  skylight  was^ 
as  dark  as  could  be ;  bo  it  was  clear  the  company 
was  a-shore. 

"  An  hour  passed  quickly  away ;  and  I  can  tell' 
you  that,  as  I  returned  to  my  hotel,  I  did  feel  my 
heart  beat  a  trifle  quicker  than  common.    I  ''^'^ 
in  short,  that  I  was  in  for  an  adventure,  and  deter- 
mined to  play  my  part  in  it  like  a  man.    Som^ 
twenty  minutes  I  spent  kicking  my  heels  in  ^* 
hall ;  and  I  had  just  looked  at  my  watch  wi^  f 
indignant  anathema  upon  feminine  unpunctuality  jO- 
general,  when,  on  raising  my  eyes,  I  saw^  straigD 
before  me  the  loveliest  little  face  and  ^go^  J^ 
ever  beheld  in  your  whole  life.     How  she  g^ 
there   I  haven't  a  notion ;  but  there  she  Btoo<^ 
looking  steadily  at  the  china-rose  bud  in  my  button- 
hole.   Her  hair,  of  deep  auburn,  fell  thickly  over 
the  most  exquisitely-modelled  forehead  ifl 
world ;  and  her  eyes — ^by  George,  sir  I  if  I  ^^^ 
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into  pardoalars  of  eyes  and  lips,  I  should  work 
ixiyself  into  a  regular  fever  at  this  moment ! 

'*  It  was  actoally  half  a  minate  or  so  before  I 
conld  collect  myself  sufficiently  to  address  her,  so 
much  was  I  taken  a-back  by  the  arch,  beautiful 
manner  of  the  enchanting  apparition.  At  length, 
however,  I  contrived  to  stammer  out  something 
about  the  intense  pleasure  I  felt  at  finding  her 
xuider  my  protection. 

"  *  You  are  very  good,  very  good  indeed,'  said 
she  hurriedly ;  *  but  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost 
You  know  the  way,  I  hope,  for  I  am  sure  I  do 
noty 

"  *  Know  the  way  ?  I  should  hope  so  I'  says  I, 
growing  immensely  valiant  as  I  tucked  her  little 
trembling  hand  under  my  arm.  '  Gome  along !'  con- 
tinued I,  not  exactly  knowing  what  style  of  con- 
versation it  was  customary  to  indulge  in  under  the 
circumstances,  *  come  along !  you're  as  safe  under 
convoy  of  James  Blossom  as — ^hoUo !  Who's  that?* 

''  You  may  guess  my  heart  did  rather  rise  to  my 
mouth,  as  they  say,  when  that  strapping  big 
brother  of  hers  passed  us  within  half  a  yard. 
Luckily  for  me,  he  didn't  recognise  his  sister's 
figure,  which  I  needn't  tell  you  was  veiled  up  as 
tight  as  a  nun.  I  suppose  my  own  jolly,  honest- 
looking  face  (for  I  do  look  jolly  and  honest,  though 
I*m  not  handsome)  threw  him  off  his  guard.  At 
all  events,  he  didn't  notice  us,  and  passed  into  the 
hotel,  slapping  his  boot  with  a  thundering  big 
horsewhip  which  I  couldn't  help  feeling  might 
have  been  fabricated  for  the  express  benefit  of  any- 
one whom  he  might  detect  in  the  act  of  walking  off 
"with  his  charming  sister. 

"Five  minutes  more  brought  us  to  the  pier- 
head, where,  sure  enough,  the  yacht's  boat  lay  in 
waiting,  almost  invisible  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
masonry.  The  men  touched  their  hats  respectfully 
as  Marion  stepped  lightly  on  board.  I  rolled  in  after 
her,  clumsily  enough — for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  qxdtted  terra  firma 
in  my  life — and  a  few  powerful  strokes  sufficed  to 
lay  us  alongside  the  Ariadne. 

"  Immediately  upon  readiing  the  deck,  where 
she  was  received  with  all  possible  deference  by  the 
crew  on  board,  my  fair  charge  descended  the 
companion-ladder;  and  I — ^great  sheepish  hound 
as  I  was — feeling  that  I  was  looked  upon  by  the 
men  as  a  sort  of  big,  lubberly  walrus,  who  had 
climbed  the  ship's  side  in  the  dark  for  no  kind  of 
good,  had  no  better  manners  than  to  tumble  down 
after  her. 

''  To  my  stammering  and  blundering  query,  as 
to  whether  or  no  I  was  intruding,  she  answered 
with  such  a  frank,  good-natured  expression  that  I 
instantly  felt  quite  at  ease.  The  cabin  to  which 
we  had  descended  was  large  and  handsome,  in- 
finitely larger,  indeed,  than  I  could  have  imagined 
that,  comparatively  speaking,  so  small  a  vessel 
could  possibly  contain.  Even  my  inexperienced 
eye  was  quite  sufficient  to  discover  that  all  the 
arrangements  were  made  rather  with  a  view  to 
actual  service  than  to  mere  ornament  and  decora- 
tion. There  was  no  tawdry  frippery,  nothing  that 
smacked  of  the  City  barge,  or  dandy's  water- 
barouche  ;  all  was  evident*  seamanlike  and  sub- 


stantial, while  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  quite  as 
clear  that  no  expense  whatever  had  been  spared  in 
matters  of  comfort,  and  even  of  luxury.  I  may 
as  well  confess,  however,  that  my  attention  was  so 
much  engaged  by  the  exquisite  little  cold  supper 
laid  out  on  the  cabin-table — you  must  remember 
it  was  some  five  hours  since  I  had  dined — that 
everything  else  appeared,  at  that  particular  mo- 
ment, of  extremely  minor  importance. 

"'Pray  take  some  refreshment,  Mr.  Blossom T 
exclaimed  Marion,  who  had  thrown  off  her  bonnet 
and  veil,  and  looked  fifty  times  more  bewitching 
than  before.  '  Pray  do ;  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  ask 
you  to  stay  very  long,'  continued  she,  pulling  out  a 
watch  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  *  so  I  hope  you 
will  lose  no  time  in  ceremony.  George  will  be 
on  board  immediately,  and  he  will  thank  you  better 
than  I  can  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to-night 
Perhaps  if  you  will  give  me  a  wing  of  that  chicken 
it  may  induce  you  to  help  yourself.' 

**  You  may  well  imagine,  my  dear  friend,  that 
such  an  invitation  overcame  even  the  proverbially 
retiring  nature  of  a  commercial  traveller.  I  had 
just  helped  Marion  to  the  liver-wing  and  piled 
my  own  plate  with  lobster-salad — a  splendid  salad 
it  was,  sir,  and  it's  a  dish  to  which  my  family  have 
been  partial,  I  believe,  for  many  generations — when 
there  was  a  considerable  shuffiing  of  feet  upon 
deck,  and  I  heard  somebody  sing  out,  'Tumble 
up,  lads,  look  sharp  I  Here's  the  skipper  com- 
ing off  r 

"  *  All  right  ? '  inquired  I  of  Marion,  whose 
appetite  didn't  seem  to  be  any  way  impaired  by 
the  anxiety  under  which  I  knew  she  must  be 
labouring. 

"  *  Oh,  yes !  at  least,  I  hope  so,'  laughed  she. 
'  The  skipper,  as  they  call  him,  will  be  delighted 
to  find  you  here,  I  know.' 

"  *  Well  but,'  says  I,  '  they  said  something  was 
coming  off  (which  might  have  been  the  ship's 
bpttom  for  all  I  knew  to  the  contrary).  That's  why 
I  asked.    Hollo  I  who  comes  here?' 

"  At  this  moment  our  iete-d'tdte  was  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  the  two  young  men  who 
had  just  arrived  on  board.  The  first  was  a  tall,  well- 
built,  aristocratic-looking  fellow  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  His  handsome,  bronzed  face,  and  clear, 
sparkling  eye,  appeared  to  me  to  complete  the  very 
beau  id^al  of  a  British  sailor.  His  loose  shirt- 
collar,  carelessly  thrown  back,  displayed  his  manly 
throat  and  magnificent  whiskers  to  the  greatest 
possible  advantage,  and  altogether  he  was  a  fellow 
of  whom,  from  his  pure  physical  superiority,  I  felt 
actually  afraid  from  the  first  moment  he  entered 
the  cabin. 

"  *  Safe  on  board — eh  ?  said  he  to  me,  some- 
what brusquely,  as  I  made  way  for  him  to  the  top 
of  the  table.  I  observed,  however,  that  he  greeted 
Marion  with  a  good-natured  smile — asked  her 
whether  she  had  what  she  liked  best,  filled  her 
glass  with  champagne,  and  nodded  to  her,  as  he 
drank  his  own,  so  kindly  and  gaily  that  my  fear 
of  him  gave  way  to  admiration  and  envy  upon  the 
spot. 

"  EGs  companion,  whom  I  instantly  recognised  as 
my  friend  of  the  coffee-room,  must  have  been  at  least 
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6ome  half-dozen  years  his  junior.  He  was  appa- 
rently a  gay,  reckless  young  man,  with  curly  hair 
and  a  bright  eye,  but  not  otherwise  remarkable 
in  point  of  figure  or  physiognomy.  He  instantly 
advanced  to  me,  and^  seizing  me  warmly  by  the 
hand,  thanked  me  most  energetically  for  the  im- 
mense service  I  had  done  him ;  a  service  which, 
ho  assured  me,  would  never  be  forgoten  by  him  to 
his  dying  day.  He  then  insisted  on  my  pledging 
him  in  a  brimming  tumbler  of  champagne,  and 
forthwith  devoted  himself  to  supper  with  an  energy 
which  I  couldn't  help  considering  as  something 
extraordinary  in  an  ardent  and  expectant  runaway 
bridegroom. 

"  One  thing,  too,  strook  me  as  singular,  to  say 
the  least  of  it  He  evidently  addressed  Marion 
under  some  species  of  restraint^  for  which  I  could 
not  satisfactorily  account ;  while  she  and  Glendon 
(for  so  I  heard  them  call  him)  were  evidently  on 
the  most  intimate  and  affectionate  terms  possible. 
Her  manner,  however,  was  so  irresistibly  frank  and 
delightful,  and  her  conversation  so  clever  and  ani- 
mated, that  it  seemed  to  me  impossible  that  any 
one  in  her  company  should  feel  otherwise  than 
perfectly  at  his  ease. 

''We  had  altogether  a  most  glorious  supper, 
and  you  may  guess  the  triumphant  state  of  my 
feelings,  on  warming  a  little  with  my  wine,  to  find 
myself  the  admitted  guest  of  those  selfsame  happy 
*  nobs,'  whose  good  fortune  had  inspired  me  with 
so  much  envy  but  one  short  evening  before.  At 
last,  however,  I  felt  it  was  really  time  to  depart ; 
60,  after  expressing  the  great  gratification  I  had 
derived  from  my  visit,  and  the  pleasure  I  felt  at 
having  been  of  any  service  to  the  pretty  Marion,  I 
begged  to  know  if  the  boat  were  in  readiness  to 
convey  me  ashore. 

"  '  Sing  out  for  Mr.  May,  George,  will  yon,'  said 
Glendon ;  *  or  go  and  speak  to  him  yourself,  if  you 
will.     He  has  my  orders  for  the  night.' 

''George  instantly  started  up  the  companion- 
ladder;  and  Marion,  after  kindly  wishmg  me 
farewell,  withdrew  into  an  inner  cabin.  The 
former  almost  immediately  returned. 

**  *  It  8  all  right,'  said  he ;  '  but,  Mr.  Blossom,  the 
men  won't  catch  cold  with  waiting  half-an-hour. 
I  see  Marion's  off.  We  must  finish  the  evening 
with  a  glass  of  something  warm,  eh  ?  Glendon,  I 
know  you've  some  first-rate  Hollands  on  board; 
I'm  sure  Mr.  Blossom  likes  Hollands.  Steward, 
a  bottle  of  Hollands,  and  hot-water  1' 

"  *  Well,  gentlemen,'  said  I,  '  since  you  are  so 
pressing,  I  can't  refuse,  Pm  sure.  You  know  what 
is  the  right  thing  on  the  water,  I've  no  doubt  As 
for  me,  I  never  was  afloat  before ;  but  if  this  is  the 
way  people  live  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
hang  me  if  I  don't  turn  sailor  myself  to-morrow. 
Your  healths,  gentlemen.  Well,  this  is  tipple,  and 
no  mistake !' 

*' '  You  like  it  ?'  inquired  Glendon,  smiling  half 
scornfully,  as  I  drained  my  third  tumbler. 

'*  *  Like  it,  sir !  I  should  rather  think  I  did ! 
You  won't  find  a  tap  like  that  at  the  Mermaid,  I 
can  tell  you.  Now  pray  what  may  that  stand  you 
in  a  dozen?  Did  I  drink  your  healths,  gentle- 
men?   I  really  forget     Stay  now,  don't  tell  me ; 


let  me  try  and  remember  myiel£  By  George, 
what  a  row  they  are  making  upon deekl  Nothuig 
going  wrong,  I  hope?' 

'"Pooh,  pooh  I'  laughed  the  younger  gends- 
man,  '  it's  all  right  They're  merely  manning  » 
boat  for  you,  Mr.  Blossom.  Take  another  glass. 
Peak  of  the  mainsail  going  up,  Glendon--^? 
continued  he,  with  a  peculiar  smile,  which  I  was 
much  too  far  gone  to  understand. 

« '  WeU,  sir,  I  will,  and  thank  you,'  said  L  *  I 
hope  it  isn't  gig-g^g-getting  very  late,  thoagli, 
because  I've  an  engig-gagement  early  to-morrow. 
Isn't  this  gig-grog  stronger  than  what  we  gene** 
rally  did-drink  ashore,  gentlemen?* 

*' '  Oan't  say,'  replied  Glendon.  '  I  seldom  toud 
it  myself.  George,  fill  your  glaas,  num,  and  don't 
make  Mr.  Blossom  finish  the  bottle.' 

" '  Oh,'  cried  I,  '  such  a  bub-bub-bottle  as  thst 
will  do  a  man  no  harmatall  in  the  morning  I  But 
somehow,  gents — ^veryodd  the  way  this  infer-nsl 
table  appears  to  gig-gig-go  up  and  down.' 

"  *  Merely  the  grog,'  answered  G^rge.  '  Yow 
head  must  be  very  weak,  Mr.  Blossom,  if  it's 
upset  so  easily.' 

"'Y-yes,'  returned  I;  *but  Pve  been  did- 
drunker  than  this  ashore  bfore  now,  and  I  never 
saw  the  gig-glasses  and  teaspoons  kick-elstter 
together  of  themselves  in  that  cock-oonfoonded 
way.  TheyWe  drunk,  sir,  and  ninotmel  Look 
at  'em  I  See,  there — ^that  tit-tit-tumbler's  a-wslk- 
ing  by  himself  to  the  sisHside  of  the  tit-table  and 
now  did-down  he  goes — thmash !' 

"  The  remaining  events  of  that  evening,  my  dear 
sir,  I  should,  if  I  were  writing  a  book,  denote  by 
a  perfect  firmament  of  stars;  for  recollection  of 
them,  even  in  the  vaguest  possible  sense  of  the 
term,  I  have  literally  none.    •     o     o 

"  Upon  waking  the  next  morning,  it  was  a  very 
long  time  indeed  before  I  could  recal  my  scattered 
senses.  At  first,  I  faikcied  myself  in  my  own  bed 
at  the  '  Mermaid,'  and  wondered  very  much  that 
I  hadn't  observed  before  that  the  ceiling  was  only 
about  a  couple  of  feet  over  my  head,  and  orna- 
mented with  three  large  bull's-eyes.  It  aUo  oc- 
curred to  me  that  my  next-door  neighbour  mwt 
have  awoke  in  a  shockingly  dirty  condition,  for  I 
never  in  my  life  heard  a  man  wash  himself  in  the 
indefatigable  way  he  did.  There  was  a  cnriow 
creaking  noise,  too,  about  the  room,  for  which  I 
couldn't  at  all  account,  and  the  motion  of  the  whole 
apartment,  even  upon  the  extremely  improbable 
supposition  that  I  had  gone  to  bed  drunk  ove^ 
night,  was  singular,  to  say  the  least  of  it 

"  After  considerable  reflection,  such  as  it  ^^  ** 
struck  me  that  an  energetic  practical  man  migh^ 
under  the  circumstances,  feel  it  desirable  to  get  up 
and  look  about  him,  which  I  accordingly  did, 
making,  at  the  same  time,  the  pleasing  ^^^^^. 
that  all  the  usual  formalities  of  the  tmlet  nught 
safely  be  dispensed  with,  as  I  was  already  io  i^ 
dress  for  the  day.  ^ 

"  I  firmly  believe  that  a  few  minutes  more  « 

the  awful  perplexity  I  felt  at  that  moment  woaia 

have  unsettled  my  wits  for  ever ;  but  the  tranwc- 

tions  of  the  preceding  evening  flashed,  all  at  oo^ 

I  entire  upon  my  recallection*  I  knew  now  rig^  ^^ 
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where  I  was ;  and  springing  off  the  side  of  my 
narrow  coucby  I  burst  open  the  door,  and  found 
myself  in  the  main-oabin,  the  well-remembered 
floene  of  last  night's  performances. 

''  It  was  quite  empty ;  and  what  struck  me  with 
«  sensation  of  the  most  lively  horror  was,  that  the 
floor,  instead  of  being  level,  sloped  across  at  an 
angle  of  somewhere  about  forty-five  degrees.  Of 
course,  I  went  bang  for  the  opposite  side,  like  a 
barrel  down  a  hill,  and,  picking  myself  up  with 
aome  difficulty,  I  managed,  after  many  attempts, 
and  in  a  state  of  the  most  intolerable  curiosity  and 
alarm,  at  length  to  scramble  upon  deck. 

''  I  wish  to  goodness  I  had  the  pencil  of  a  Oruik- 
ahank  or  a  Doyle,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  my 
appearance  as  I  emerged  from  the  hatchway. 
Fancy,  if  you  can,  what  must  have  been  the  terror 
and  dismay  of  a  man  who  had  never  oven  been 
afloat  on  a  duck-pond,  to  find  himself  suddenly  out 
of  sight  of  land — nothing  but  sky  and  water  to  be 
seen — on  board  a  crack  cutter  yacht  running  down 
channel  under  all  sai]  I 

Of  course,  my  first  impression  was  that  we  were 
all  going  to  the  bottom  together.  I  solemnly 
assure  you  the  mast  stuck  out  right  over  the  sea 
like  a  barber's  pole ;  and  oh,  my  gracious,  sir !  the 
aails  were  something  frightful  to  behold  I  It 
looked  for  all  the  world  as  if  they  were  blowing 
away,  like  a  great  baUoon.  As  for  me,  I  stood  at 
the  top  of  the  companion-ladder,  with  my  arms 
wildly  raised  aloft,  and  my  legs  as  wide  apart  as 
they  would  go,  to  keep  my  balance,  exactly  like  a 
capital  X  with  its  mouth  open  I 

''A  tremendous  peal  of  laughter,  however, 
brought  me  to  my  senses ;  and  Uiere,  at  a  snug 
little  table  on  the  windward  side  of  the  deck,  sat 
George  and  Marion  at  breakfast,  apparently  quite 
as  unconcerned  and  comfortable  as  if  they  had  been 
at  that  moment  safe  in  the  commercial  room  of  the 
'  Mermaid.' 

''  I  will  do  the  young  lady  the  justice  to  say  that 
she  did  all  in  her  power  to  restrain  her  merriment; 
but  as  for  her  companion,  he  all  but  rolled  over- 
board in  convulsions  of  delight 

^ '  For  goodness'  sake  1'  exclaimed  I,  tottering 
tow^ards  them,  *  where  am  I  ?  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  ?  Oh,  pray — pray  tell  me  where  I  am !' 

'• '  Where  is  he  ?*  roared  George.  *  Oh,  hold  me 
flomebody,  do !  Oh,  don't.  Bagman  I  you'll  be  the 
4eath  of  me !  Ok^wh^re  ami? — wh^re  am  If  Oh, 
a  bagman  at  sea  I  O  Lord !'  And  here  he  fairly 
rolled  on  deck  in  a  perfect  extacy  of  joy. 

''  I  mutely  appealed  for  an  explanation  to  the 
pretty  Marion,  who  certainly  kept  her  countenance 
in  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 

^ '  You  had  better  ask  Lord  Glendon  where  you 
are,'  said  she.  '  There  he  is  forward,  speaking  to 
the  master.  You  are  on  board  the  Ariadne,  at  all 
events,  and  quite  safe,'  continued  she  with  a  smile, 
which  I  knew  was  kindly  meant. 

**  I  staggered  forwards  in  the  direction  she  had 
pointed  out ;  and  as  the  detestable  hoax  which  I 
flaw  had  been  practised  upon  me  gradually 
developed  itself,  my  anger  knew  no  bounds.  I  met 
Lord  Glendon  walking  aft,  smoking  a  cigar ;  and 
I  must  say  that  his  tall,  powerful  form,  set  oS  so 


admirably  by  a  round  jacket,  loose  white  trousers, 
check  shirt,  and  light  straw  hat,  made  my  morning 
salute  far  more  temperate  than  it  might  other** 
wise  have  been.  He  was  accompanied  by  nn 
immense  black  Newfoundland  dog  of  extra* 
ordinary  beauty,  who  eyed  me  as  I  approached 
with  a  half-suspicions,  half-supercilious  look. 

*"  Well,  sir !'  exclaimed  I,  breathless  with  rage, 
'  you  have  played  me  a  pretty  trick  I  You  have 
ruined  me,  very  possibly ! — ^yes,  ruined  me  as  a 
commercial  man,  as  a  man  of  business  1  I  have  en- 
gagements to  meet  to-day,  sir,  and  bills  to  take  up ; 
and  where  am  I — ^to  do  it  ?  Where  am  I,  sir,  I 
ask  you  ag^ain,  and  what  do  you  mean  to  do 
with  me?* 

" '  Mr.  May,'  cried  Lord  Glendon,  quietly  con- 
tinuing his  walk,  '  prick  off  our  position  on  the 
chart,  and  show  Mr.  Blossom  where  we  are.' 

**  *  Ay,  ay,  my  lord !'  replied  the  old  man  with  a 
smile. 

"  *  But,  sir,  or  my  lord,  or  whoever  you  may  be/ 
resumed  I,  placing  myself  full  before  him,  and 
keeping  my  balance  as  well  as  I  could,  'don't 
suppose  that  James  Blossom  is  to  be  treated  in  thia 
way  with  impunity.  You  may  think  that  to  carry 
off  a  fellow  in  this  way  is  a  capital  joke ;  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  it  shall  cost  you  dear  !  It  I  spend  a 
thousand  pounds  on  it,  I'll  take  the  law  of  you !' 

"  Lord  Glendon  stopped  short  and  fairly  laughed. 
'Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Blossom,'  said  he,  'if  it 
were  not  for  Marion  there,  I'd  spread-eagle  you, 
stark  naked,  in  the  weather  rigging  for  a  figure  of 
brazen  impudence !  Is  it  my  fault  if  you  come  on 
board  my  ship  without  my  invitation,  and  even 
without  my  leave  ?  Is  it  my  fault  if,  being  there, 
you  get  beastly  drunk  ?  Am  to  blame  if,  instead 
of  hailing  for  a  shore-boat  and  police  to  look  after 
you,  I  give  you  a  berth  for  the  night  ?  Is  it  my 
fault  that  you  didn't  see  the  blue  peter  flying  when 
you  came  on  board,  or  didn't  ask  some  donkey- 
boy  to  tell  you  the  meaning  ?  Come,  don't  talk 
nonsense  t     Go  aft  and  get  some  breakfast.' 

"  I  couldn't  help  seeing,  of  course,  that  threats 
from  a  man  in  my  position  were  equally  useless 
and  absurd ;  so  I  determined  to  try  what  a  little 
supplication  might  effect 

" '  My  lord,'  said  I,  following  him  backwards 
and  forwards  in  his  walk,  'you  have  now  had 
your  joke  out  Pray  remember  that  what  is  sport 
to  you  may  be  death  to  me.  If  I  am  not  back  in 
Ramsgate  before  night,  the  consequences  may  be 
ruinous.  Will  you  kindly  order  your  men  to  turn 
round  and  go  back.  We  can  only  have  left  Rams- 
gate a  few  hours,  and  therefore  a  few  hours  more 
must  enable  us  to  reach  the  pier.  It  cannot  delay 
yon  much,  and  it  may  save  me  from  absolute 
destruction.' 

" '  His  lordship  will  never  throw  away  such  a 
breeze  as  this,'  remarked  the  grey-headed  old 
master,  quietly  rolling  up  his  chart,  and  glancing 
proudly  aloft  at  the  bending  mast  and  straining 
canvass. 

"'I  didn't  speak  to  you/  retorted  I  angrily ;  'I 
spoke  to  your  master.' 

"'Beg  your  pardon,  sir/  replied  the  old  man, 
touching  his  hi^  at  the  same  time  with  sar- 
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castic  politeness ;  '  but  you  see,  sir,  IVe  served 
this  gentleman's  family  ever  since  Trafalgar,  and 
sailed  this  here  cutter  ever  since  she  left  the  stocks, 
and  that*s  why  his  lordship^s  good  enough  to  let 
me  speak  my  mind  afore  we  'bout  ship. '  | 

"  *  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Blossom,'  interrupted  , 
Glendon,  '  you  may   save  your  wind  and  your 
trouble ;  for,  before  Td  put  the  Ariadne's  head  ^ 
about  for  any  bagman  under  the  sun,  I'd  see  ship, 
crew  and  all,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ohanuel.  If  you 
want  to  know  where  we  are  going,  I  tell  you  , 
plainly  that  I  mean  to  lie-to  off  Cadiz  to  put  that , 
mad    fellow  George  ashore.     If  you  like  to  go 
with  him  you  may.  You Ve  no  passport,  I  suppose ; ' 
BO   what  the  Dons  may  do  with  you — whether  i 
they'll  shoot  you,  hang  you,  or  roost  you  in  an 
auto-da-fe — is  more  than  I  can  pretend  to  guess. 
We  «hall  check  your  '  run'  upon  the  ship's  books, 
and  that  will  be  the  end  of  you.    Now  you  have 
your  answer.' 

"  *  One  word  more,  my  lord  f  exclaimed  I,  half- 
crying.  *  I  can  scarcely  suppose  that  an  English 
nobleman,  if  such  yon  are,  would  selfishly  devote 
an  innocent  man  to  absolute  ruin,  for  such  I  tell 
you  plainly  it  will  be  to  me,  simply  for  the  whim 
of  the  moment,  or  allow  the  consequences  of  a 
mere  practical  joke  to  have  that  effect  without 
lifting  a  finger  to  save  him.  You  must  have  some 
other  reason  for  what  you  are  doing.  If  you  have, 
I,  at  all  events,  have  a  right  to  know  it.' 

"  *  Yes,'  returned  he,  after  a  short  pause,  '  you 
have  a  right  to  ask  the  question,  and  an  answer 
you  shall  have.    Do  you  know  who  I  am?' 

"'They  call  you  Lord  Glendon/  replied  I. 
'  That's  all  I  know.' 

"*Yes,  yes;  but  my  name?j  No,  I  see  you 
don't  My  name  is  Cumberland.  Now  just  box 
the  compass  among  your  acquaintance  for  the  last 
few  years,  and  see  whether  you  can't  find  somebody 
of  that  name.' 

"'I  certainly  remember  the  name  of  a  Miss 
Cumberland — the  Honourable  Miss  Cumberland,' 
replied  I,  looking  very  like  a  pickpocket  in  the 
dock  of  the  Old  Bailey. 

" '  Just  so.  Perhaps  now,  if  you  try  very  hard, 
you  may  recollect  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Huntly  r 

**  *  I've  some  idea  I  do,'  returned  I,  looking  a 
shade  more  foolish  in  consequence. 

"'You  volunteered  your  valuable  assistance,* 
persisted  he,  with  a  contemptuous  sneer,  'in 
bringing  about  a  little  runaway  affair  in  that 
quarter,  didn't  you?' 

" '  Why,  yes,'  said  I, '  I  believe  I—' 

" '  And  you  received,  I  think,  a  fifty-pound  note 
as  a  slight  acknowledgment  of  your  service??' 
continued  he,  with  the  air  of  a  practised  barrister 
in  the  act  of  unravelling  a  burglary.  •  You  see  I 
know  something  about  it.  Well,  now,  it  does  so 
happen  that  this  same  Miss  Cumberland  is  my 
sister.' 

"  I  could  only  stammer,  and  turn  deadly  green. 

"  '  It  is  just  as  well  for  both  of  us,  perhaps,'  re- 
sumed he,  'that  I  didn't  fall  in  with  you,  Mr. 
Blossom,  within  a  month  or  so  after  the  perform- 
ance of  that  notable  bit  of  generalship  upon  your 


part  Possibly,  in  that  case,  the  pecnliar  style  of 
your  beauty  might  have  worn  a  slightly  different 
appearance.  However,  luckily  for  yon,  things 
have  righted  themselves  since ;  and  I'm  not  inclined 
to  rip  up  an  old  quarrel  with  a  person  in  your  dis- 
tingnished  position.  Now  I'll  tell  you  how  things 
stand  at  this  moment.  That  fellow,  Greorge,  was 
at  Trinity  with  Huntly,  and  met  you  once--druBk, 
I've  no  doubt — at  his  rooms.  He  recognised  you 
directly  at  Ramsgate,  and  asked  my  permiBsiaQ 
to  play  off  the  rough  sea-trick  which  appears  to 
have  afforded  you  so  very  little  delight  I  need 
scarcely  tell  yon  that  I  had  no  hand  in  it,  sod 
should  have  allowed  no  such  tomfoolery  on  board 
my  ship  if  I  hadn't  reflected  that,  in  the  first 
place,  you  deserved  it  richly,  and,  in  the  second,  it 
would  probably  do  you  a  world  of  good.  I  must 
say  I  give  him  great  credit  for  the  way  in  which 
he  carried  it  out ;  and  I  sincerely  trust  it  may  be 
a  lesson  to  you  for  the  future,  Mr.  Blossom,  never 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  your  betters.  Now  go 
aft,  and  take  care  of  yourself.  Saunders  I  ease  a  few 
fathoms  of  the  main-sheet,  and  get  a  hzy  guy  on 
the  boom.  And  Mr.  May  I  have  those  anciors 
stowed  inboard  immediately,  if  you  please— before 
the  men  go  to  dinner.' 

"  Of  course,  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  return. 
One  thing  alone  seemed  perfectly  clear,  that  I 
might  consider  myself  uncommonly  fortunate  if  I 
got  off  with  a  few  months  in  a  Spanish  prison,  in- 
terspersed with  an  occasional  touch  or  so  of  the 
Inquisition  by  way  of  variety.  However,  take  my 
word  for  it,  sir,  there  is  nothing  like  feeling  that 
the  result  of  a  scrape  is  entirely  and  unmistakeably 
out  of  a  man's  own  power,  to  make  him  take  things 
easily,  and  so  it  was  with  me  at  that  moment  I 
rolled  aft  towards  Marion,  who  was  good-naturedly 
waiting  for  me  at  the  breakfast-table,  and  I  ^^ 
do  myself  the  justice  to  say  that  the  utter  ufleleas- 
ness  and  folly  of  reproaching  her  with  her  share 
in  the  transaction  fully  suggested  itself  even  before 
I  floundered  down  upon  a  camp-stool  at  her  side. 

"  She  certainly  did  look,  just  then,  most  won- 
derfully lovely.     Her  beautiful  bright  hair  was 
braided,  sea-fashion,  under  the  most  romantic  o\ 
straw-hats,  bound  with  a  dark-blue  ribbon.  There 
was  something,  too,  so  inexpressibly  neat  and 
tasteful  in  her  whole  dress  thsi,  altogether,  it  was 
fairly  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  article  don 
admit  of  being  described  up  to  the  life,  or  any  ff»V 
near  it     The  fact  is,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Blossoffl, 
turning  round  to  me  with  a  curiously  metaphysiciu 
expression  of  countenance,  **  language  ain't  F"*^ 
any  more  than  anything  else.   To  put  thestronge^ 
case,  you  couldn't  easily  explain  a  Lord  Mayor 
feast  to  a  Bushman,  in  his  own  lingo,  because,  y 
see,  he  wouldn't  have  a  word  for  City  pnnch, or» 
bustin'  alderman.     Well,  our  language,  of  coune, 
goes  a  precious  sight  further  than  tM .'  W  s    ' 
even  with  us,  there  are  plenty  of  things,  iJop 
sions  I  may  call  them,  that  haven't,  and  P^'^ 
couldn't  have,  names  of  their  own,  and  that 
be  described  by  a  circumbendibus.  rpk^ 

**  However,    to    return    to    my   story, 
steward  brought  me  some  fresh  coffe^»  *""  ^ 
throwing  the  first  cup  over  my  shoulder, 
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jerking  the  second  into  my  waistcoat,  through  the 
heave  of  the  sea,  I  managed  to  make  a  very  toler* 
able  breakfast  Some  people,  I've  a  notion,  would 
have  been  upset  altogedier  by  the  motion  of  such 
a  vessel,  felt  for  the  first  time ;  but  with  me  its 
only  perceptible  effect  consisted  in  doubling 
my  appetite  and  transforming  me,  so  far  as  my 
locomotive  propensities  were  concerned,  into  an 
exceedingly  clumsy  quadruped.  I^  daresay,  never- 
theless, I  looked  doleful  enough,  as  I  explained  to 
Marion  the  result  of  my  interview  with'Glendon, 
winding-up  with  a  pathetic  inquiry,  whether  she 
thought  he  really  meant  it  ? 

"  *  You  may  take  my  word  for  it,'  replied  she, 
'  that  whatever  Lord  Glendon  says  he*]l  do  he  will 
carry  out  without  the  very  slightest  scruple.  It 
is  lucky  for  you  that  we  are  not  where  we  were 
last  year — a  little  further  north.  I  really  believe, 
if  the  whim  had  occurred  to  him,  he*d  have  set 
you  astride  on  an  iceberg,  with  a  bottle  of  sherry  in 
one  hand  and  a  sandwich  in  the  other,  and  sailed 
away  without  the  slightest  compunction  in  the 
world.' 

** '  What  an  infernal  brute  V  I  exclaimed,  with 
an  indignant  and  horrified  start. 

"  *  You  must  not  speak  of  Glendon  to  me  in 
that  way,  I  can  tell  you !'  replied  Marion,  colour- 
ing. '  However,  it  was  my  fault  for  making  a  jest 
of  the  matter ;  and  you  are,  perhaps,  just  as  im- 
likely  to  understand  his  character  as  he  is  to 
appreciate  yours.' 

** '  What  do  you  mean,  ma'am  ?  retorted  I.  *  I 
can  understand  gross  ill-usage,  I  should  hope  I  I 
know  a  little  about  transportation,  too,  by  this  time, 
and  it  seems,  before  the  week's  out,  I  may  have  to 
enter  something  still  worse  in  my  log.  Confound 
it,  ma'am,  this  is  really  too  bad !' 

"  '  Come,  come !'  answered  she,  laughing,  *  we 
are  never  angry  at  sea,  Mr.  Blossom.  As  for 
Glendon,  however,'  she  continued,  more  seriously, 
*  to  his  crew,  to  his  servants,  to  myself,  there  isn't 
a  kinder  or  more  affectionate  friend  breathing. 
There  isn*t  a  soul  on  board  at  this  moment  who 
wouldn't  die  for  himt'  exclaimed  she,  her  clear 
hazel  eye  sparkling  brightly  as  she  spoke.  '  Oh, 
if  you  did  but  know  the  hundreds  of  kind  things 
he  has  done,  and  continues  to  do  every  day  of  his 
life,  you  would — you  must  adore  him  t  Oh,  what 
a  fine  fellow  is  Glendon  T  And  here,  though  I 
pretended  to  look  over  the  side,  I  couldn't  help 
seeing  a  bright  tear  start  into  each  eye,  and  almost 
blind  her  for  the  minute. 

"  '  Well,*  said  I,  *  pretending  to  soliloquise, '  it 
seems  there's  onlv  one  person  on  board  who  has 
the  slightest  influence  with  his  lordship;  and  if 
she  won't  help  me,  why  I'm  dished — that's  all  I' 

"  '  If  you  mean  me,'  answered  Marion,  '  I  tell 
you  frankly,  that  I  can  at  present  do  nothing  for 
you.  Besides,  I  don't  see,  after  all,  that  you  have 
any  right  to  complain.  Even  you,  Mr.  Blossom, 
could  hardly  have  been  so  sang^uine  as  to  expect 
that  your  disinterested  and  philanthropic  exertions 
should  invariably  be  attended  with  security,  and 
erowned  ^th  success.  The  very  sacrifice  which 
you  are  n  ow  making  in  so  amiable  a  cause  will  of 
itself  forcush  you  with  a  charming  retrospect  in 


your  declining  years ;  in  fact,  I  do  assure  you,  I 
feel  inclined  rather  to  congratulate  you  as  a  martyr 
than  to  pity  you  as  a  victim.  Seriously,  however, 
as  to  asking  Glendon  to  go  about  on  your  account, 
it's  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  only  consola- 
tion I  can  offer  you — ^you  know  we  never  pay 
compliments  at  sea — is,  that  in  a  few  days'  time, 
the  chances  are,  he  grows  so  sick  of  you,  that  he'll 
find  some  means  of  putting  you  ashore.  Bely 
upon  my  doing  all  I  can  for  you,  whenever  the 
proper  time  arrives.  Now  I  wish  you'd  show 
your  gratitude  by  going  down  to  the  cabin — ^you'll 
see  two  doors  £acing  you  as  you  go  in — rap  at  the 
right-hand  one,  and  aisk  my  maid  to  bring  me  up 
a  shawL' 

*' I  did  as  I  was  desired,  and  despatched  the 
smartest  of  soubrettes  to  her  mistress,  upon  deck. 
In  the  cabin  I  found  that  eccentric  individual 
whose  name,  so  far  as  I  could  ever  discover,  was 
*  George,'  and  nothing  else,  busily  engaged  over 
his  gun-case. 

"  *  Oh,  here  you  are,  Mr.  Blossom  V  cried  he. 
'Just  the  very  man  I  want.  Not  sulking— eh? 
No,  I'm  sure  you're  not  Now,  I  say,  there's  a 
good  fellow,  just  run  to  the  steward,  will  you,  and 
borrow  half-a-dozen  empty  bottles,  and  a  hank  of 
twine.  I've  got  a  capitid  idea  just  come  into  my 
head !' 

"  The  capital  idea  consisted  in  affixing  the  said 
bottles,  one  at  a  time,  to  some  thirty  or  forty 
fathom  of  line,  and  allowing  the  same  to  trail  over 
the  tafirail ;  by  which  means  a  ready  but  by  no 
means  an  easy  mark  was  afforded  for  his  rifle. 
At  this  amtisement  I  soon  found  that  my  com- 
panion was  no  ordinary  performer ;  and  the  extra- 
ordinary dexterity  willi  which  he  sent  bottle  after 
bottle  to  the  bottom  increased  my  respect  for 
him  in  no  slight  degree.  He  always,  by-the-bye, 
spoke  of  the  rifle,  as  a  weapon,  with  the  greatest 
contempt;  and  assured  me  that  a  good  smooth- 
bore, properly  sighted  and  properly  loaded,  was 
more  tiian  a  match  for  any  grooved  barrel  under 
the  sun.  He  even  carried  his  enthusiasm  so  far  as 
to  insist  upon  my  taking  a  shot ;  to  which,  after 
considerable  persuasion,  I  agreed,  never,  of  course, 
having  touched  a  loaded  firelock  in  my  life  before. 
My  embarrassment  was,  however,  of  very  short 
duration;  for,  in  the  course  of  my  preliminary 
evolutions,  I  managed  to  drive  a  ball  through  the 
gaff-topsail,  and  was  incontinently  disarmed  by 
Uie  sturdy  old  master,  who  had  witnessed  the  per- 
formance from  afar. 

*^  Without  going  into  particulars  of  our  voyage, 
which  would  detain  you  till  past  midnight,  I  may 
say  that,  after  all,  I  enjoyed  it  immensely.  The 
fact  is  that,  after  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  I  sent 
all  care  to  the  winds.  I  seemed  to  forget  that  I'd 
ever  been  a  commercial,  and  fancied  myself  bom 
and  bred  a  Corsair — ^a  Bover  of  the  Sea !  Glen- 
don, too,  though  a  bit  reserved  and  distant  at  firsts 
soon  came  out  in  his  real  character ;  and  I  will 
say  that  a  better  or  more  good-natured  fellow 
never  stepped  a  deck.  There  was  always  some 
fun  going  on ;  and  what  with  pipes,  pale-ale,  rifle- 
shooting,  the  big  dog,  and  the  working  of  the  ship, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  scenery  ashore  now  and  theny 
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the  days  did  dip  Bwmy  in  the  most  extrAordinftTy 
manner.  Then  we  tused  to  turn  the  men  up  to 
eky-lark  in  the  evening,  and  had  the  merriest 
little  rnbhera  every  night  in  the  after-cabin  you 
ever  sat  down  to.  As  for  Marion,  she  made  the 
whole  thing  so  pleasant  that  I  can  tell  you  I  made 
up  my  mind,  if  ever  I  ran  away  with  her  again,  it 
shouldn't  be  on  aecontt  of  somebody  else.  How- 
ever, at  last,  after  the  prettiest  run  through  the 
Bay  that  the  oldest  sailor  on  board  seemed  to  re- 
collect, I  found,  upon  coming  on  deck  one  morn- 
ing, that  the  voyage,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
was  at  an  end,  and  ibtA  we  were  just  shortening 
sail  in  that  most  magnificent  expanse  of  bine  water, 
the  outer  bay  of  Cadiz. 

"  Immediately  in  front  of  us  rose  the  town,  its 
white,  sparkling  towers  crowning,  as  it  were,  the 
majestic  promontory  upon  which  it  stands.  The 
bay  itself  was  absolutely  alive  with  boats  of  every 
description;  and  I  can  tell  you  it  was  some 
minutes  before  I  could  recover  from  the  absolute 
bewilderment  into  which  I  was  thrown  by  this 
enchanting  panorama.  And  then  thoughts  of  a 
very  different  description  flashed  readily  enough 
across  my  mind.  I  had  seen,  it  is  true,  enough  of 
Qlendon  to  feel  sure  he  would  never  be  as  good  as 
his  word,  and  turn  me  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  Spanish  court-martial.  In  fact,  for  the  last 
night  or  so,  I  had  actually  ceased  to  dream  of 
gaunt,  saturnine  men,  with  college  gowns  and 
square  black  hats,  or  of  stem,  whiskered  patrols, 
with  huge  muskets  and  hairy  knapsacks.  I  had, 
moreover,  given  up  a  fond  attempt  to  compose 
(with  the  assistance  of  a  Spanish  dictionary  in  the 
cabin)  a  short  form  of  supplication,  in  which  I 
entreated  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  bosom  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman.  Now,  however,  as  you  may 
well  imagine,  a  feeling  of  anxiety  again  prevailed, 
and  I  felt  painfully  anxiouB  to  learn  what  was 
really  to  be  my  fate. 

**  •  You  are  quite  right,  my  lord,'  exclaimed  the 
old  sailing-master,  walking  aft  with  his  telescope, 
*  it  is  the  Osprey  getting  under  way  yonder,  sure 
enough.' 

" '  Then  call  away  the  first  gigs  immediately, 
Mr.  May.  Now,  Mr.  Blossom,  you  art  in  luck, 
and  no  mistake !  An  old  schoolfellow  of  mine — 
John  Townsend-^commands  that  frigate  yonder ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  he'll  give  you  a  cast  as  far  as 
Portsmouth.  Will  that  suit  you  as  well  as  going 
ashore  ?  The  fact  is,  I  could  at  present  carry  you 
no  farther,  even  if  I  would,  as  I  have  friends 
coming  on  board  here,  who  will  about  fill  the 
yacht.' 

**  Perhaps,  my  dear  sir,  you  may  never  have  ex- 
perienced the  sensation  of  being  reprieved  at  the 
foot  of  the  gallows,  or  handed  down  from  the 
guillotine  with  yxrar  head  yet  upon  your  shoulders. 
If  not,  it  would  be  altogether  useless  for  me  to 
describe  the  perfect  frenzy  of  delight  with  which 
I  seized  Glendon's  two  hands,  and  vowed  he  was 
the  best  friend  I  ever  had  in  the  world. 

'' '  Gig's  manned,  my  lord  f  said  a  seaman,  inter- 
Tupting  me  in  ^  middle  of  the  moet  eloqaent 
speech  I  ever  made  in  my  liib. 

^'There,  jump  is,  qtEm^  f  eried  OkMkm;  «w« 


shall  hardly  catch  her.  Give  me  room  to  steer, 
that*s  all.  Now,  then,  my  lads,  give  way,  and  liy 
her  alongside  a  Queen's  ship  in  style  T 

**  Marion,  who  had  just  come  upon  deck,  kissed 
her  pretty  white  hand  to  me  as  we  shoved  off,  and 
a  few  minutes  were  enough  to  lay  us  alongside  of 
the  noble  frigate,  whose  broad  blue  ensign  tis 
waving  proudly  in  the  morning  breeze. 

" '  Captain  Townsend  on  board  f  inquired  Glen- 
don  of  a  large  sword,  to  which  a  tiny  midshiprnm 
was  appended,  as  we  gained  the  deck. 

''  The  middy  appealed  to  the  lieutenant  of  tbe 
watch,  who  came  up  at  that  moment,  and  inune- 
diately  conducted  us  to  the  presence  of  the  great 
man. 

"  His  cabin,  I  well  remember,  fell  far  short  of 
the  species  of  warlike  splendour  with  which  my 
imagination  had  always  invested  the  abode  of  s 
naval  hero.  It  was  a  plain,  scantily-furnished 
apartment,  into  which,  as  it  seemed,  the  captain 
was  only  admitted  through  the  good-natured  rof- 
ferance  of  four  enormous  g^ns,  who  usurped  by 
far  the  best  part  of  it,  and  were  at  that  moment 
lolling  lazily  out  of  their  yawning  ports. 

« '  Ha,  Glendon  I '  exclaimed  Captain  Townsend, 
who  was  still  seated  at  his  breakfast-table.  'De- 
lighted to  see  you.  I  thought  I  knew  the  Ariadnt 
yonder.  Sorry  I  can't  ask  you  to  stay  and  dine ; 
but  we're  off  in  half  an  hour.* 

"Glendon,  in  a  few  words,  explained  the  object 
of  our  visit 

"  •  Oh,  certainly,'  said  Captain  Townsend. '  We've 
rather  a  full  ship  at  present,  but  they'll  make  room 
in  the  cockpit,  I've  no  doubt  Sentry,*  continued 
he,  ringing  his  bell,  '  send  Mr.  Miller  here.  Thai 
will  suit  your  friend,  I  suppose?' 

" '  The  very  thing,'  replied  Glendon. 

" '  Mr.  Miller,'  said  the  captain,  as  the  midBhip- 
man  entered  the  cabin,  '  will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  let  this  gentleman  mess  with  you  until  we  ar- 
rive at  Plymouth  7 

"•Oh,  yes,  if  you  wish  it,  sir,'  answered  the 
middy,  glancing  rather  doubtfully  at  me.  '^^ 
can  stow  him  away  below,  IVe  no  doubt  Bather 
heavy,  though,  for  a  hammock,  sir,  isn't  he?* 

«' Mr.  Miller,'  replied  the  captain  drily,/ this 
gentleman  has  come  on  board  with  a  pBtticular 
friend  of  my  own ;  and  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favour 
if  you  will  look  after  him  below.  No  tricks,  " 
you  please.  I  shall  desire  a  cot  to  be  slung  for 
him  m  the  cockpit.  Will  you  have  the  goo^«J 
to  show  him  the  way,  and  get  him  some  breakfast . 
You  must  remember  that  you  are  no  longer  on 
board  a  yacht,  Mr.  Blossom,'  continued  he,flmiling 
graciously  at  the  profound  reverence  with  whicn 
I  retired  from  his  august  presence. 

•'I  can  tell  you  I  felt  precious  fflnallaflltras 
uehered  below  to  be  'looked  after'  by  a  hw? 
whipper-snapper  of  a  mid.  One  thing,  however,  dw 
please  me.  Just  before  Lord  Qlendon  left  tie  sW^ 
he  sent  for  me  on  deck,  and  shook  h«^^*l^ 
quite  kindly ;  and  desired  me  to  let  Mm  hear  ^^ 
me  when  I  reached  England,  and  to  »7  ^'^f^^ 
rd  suffsred  any  real  loss  in  oensequence  of  my 
iBvehmtary  cmize.  *^^ 

••I  rinn  puB  0T«r  ahogedMT  n^trirf  «)qp*"*^ 
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of  life  cm  board  a  frigate.  It  has  been  deecribed 
over  and  over  again  by  Marryatt,  and  Hall,  and 
fifty  others ;  and  a  beastly  life,  to  my  thinking,  it 
i&  The  midshipmen  made  me  recount  the  story 
of  my  whole  life  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
finished  by  christening  me  the  '  chicken-butcher,' 
a  sobriquet  which  I  retained  until  we  reached 
Plymoutii.  In  oonsequence  of  being '  cut  down 
by  the  head'  as  often  as  the  watch  oame  below,  I 
landed  in  about  as  deplorable  a  state  as  the  united 
ingenuity  of  the  Inquisition  could  have  reduced  me 
to  in  the  same  limited  period.  That's  all,  sir.  Did 
you  ask  if  I'd  take  another  glass  ?" 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Blossom,"  replied  I ;  "  and  a 
thousand  thanks  for  your  story.  I  hope  your 
interests  didn't  suffer  materially  by  the  adventure  ?' 

"  Well,  I  didn't  gain  by  it,  as  you  may  suppose," 
returned  he.  "  The  fact  is,  we  were  in  pretty  sharp 
hands  at  the  time,  and  the  rather  suspicious- 
looking  circumstance  of  my  having  carried  off 
something  under  100^.,  in  notes  and  gold,  which  I 
happened  to  have  about  me,  didn't  much  mend  the 
matter.  This  sort  of  thing,  too,  ain't  pleasant," 
continued  he,  extracting  from  a  huge  black  leather 
pocket-book  a  slip  of  advertisement  cut  from  the 
Ttm«8,  with  the  significant  heading, ''  Absoondsd, 
TWENTY  POT7MD8  REWARD  T'  **  They  dou't  flatter 
me  in  point  of  description  there,  sir,  do  they? 
That  paper  was  brought  on  board  just  before  we 
dropped  anchor,  and  you  may  guess  the  scrimmage 
there  was.  The  middies  actually  fought  for  me, 
and  got  up  a  regular  battle-royal  in  the  cockpit 
However,  directly  I  got  ashore,  I  cut  up  to  the 
Town  Hall  and  informed  against  myself.  Luckily, 
I  had  the  cash  to  show ;  so  I  was  merely  watched 
up  to  London  by  a  detective  in  plain  clothes.  Of 
course,  there  was  the  Devil  to  pay  with  my  em- 
ployers, and  I  don't  suppose,  if  I  were  to  strike 
a  balance,  I  got  much  change  out  of  a  fifty-pound 
note;  still,  putting  everything  together,  I  don't 
know  that  I  had  mudi  cause  to  grumble.  Now,  I 
think,  you  have  my  story.** 

"Not quite,"  returned  I.  "You  have  left  me 
altogether  in  the  dark  as  to  that  foam-sprung 
beauty,  the  charming  Marion.  Who  and  what  upon 
earth  was  she?" 

**  If  you  had  asked  me  the  question  on  board  &e 
Ariadne"  replied  my  friend,  "  I  should  have  been 
sorely  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  However,  sir 
(you  know  we  gents  are  naturally  curious),  upon 
reaching  dry  land,  I  lost  no  time  in  pushing  my 
investigations,  and  the  result  lies  in  a  nutshell. 

^  Her  mother,  it  seems,  was  the  daughter  of  an 
Italian  £unily,  onoe  of  consequence,  but  wluch, 
like  many  others^  haa  long  since  gone  to  the  dogs. 
Well,  she  came  over  to  London,  went  upon  &e 
stage  at  the  Opera,  and  finally  married  a  young 
guardsman,  who  died  soon  afUr.  Marion,  in  fact, 
was  shortly  left  an  orpftum,  and  took  to  her  mother's 
profession  with  great  sucoess ;  indeed,  at  the  time 
I  speak  of,  she  was  actually  one  of  the  most  pio-* 
miaing  d^nOantes  of  the  day.  Lord  Gleeidon, 
whose  real  kindness  is  vnboiimded  when  his  aytt* 
pathiea  are  once  exeited,  took  an  immense  faia^ 
to  the  sweet  giri,  and  would  oonstanily  tak»  her 
out  for  a  oniie  la  kia  jaAt,  irflarihe  MgMiof 


the  season,  which,  of  course,  regularly  put  new  life 
into  her,  and  sent  her  back  with  renewed  bloom 
and  vigour  to  the  exhausting  labours  of  the  stage. 
That's  who  she  was.'' 

"  Alas,"  I  replied,  '*  what  a  pity  to  see  so  nice  a 
girl  as  you  describe  in  so  extremely  equivocal 
a  position !  To  use  a  very  ordinary  expression, 
she  could  have  been  no  better  than  she  should  be, 
I  am  afraid." 

"  Sir,"  returned  he,  "  I  can  only  wish  that  your 
suspicions  argued  a  greater  want  of  Christian 
cluurity  than  they  do.  Most  people  would  have 
made  the  same  remark,  and  most  people,  I  verily 
believe,  would  have  most  grossly  belied  her.  And, 
after  all,  what  a  satire  and  a  slander  it  is  upon 
human  nature,  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  young  noble- 
man's befriending  a  girl  in  Marion's  position  in 
the  only  way  that  could  possibly  be  of  use  to  her, 
should  lead  to  reflections  upon  her  character,  not 
merely  by  scandalous  construction,  but  by  almost 
inevitable  inference  I" 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  honest  warmth 
with  which  my  companion  advocated  the  cause  of 
his  fair  young  friend. 

"  Still,  Mr.  Blossom,"  said  I,  "if  a  man  with 
a  pistol  and  a  crape  mask  were  to  break  into 
my  bedroom  to-night,  you  would  hardly  call 
it  a  satire  and  a  slander  upon  human  nature  if 
I  were  at  once  to  pronounce  him  a  housebreaker  ? 
What  right,  under  the  most  favourable  supposition, 
can  a  young  woman  have  to  expose  herself  to  such 
imputation  ?  And  how  could  a  nian,  pretending 
to  be  her  friend,  justify  himself  in  permitting  it  ? 
Is  it  not,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  wrong  and  impru- 
dent in  the  last  degree?'' 

"  No  doubt  it's  imprudent,"  returned  Mr.  Blos- 
som, **  but  pennit  me  to  observe  that  your  illus- 
tration is  altogether  out  of  place.  Arguments 
from  analogy  are  quite  inadmissible  in  cases  of 
presumptive  evidence,  simply  because  it  is  upon 
the  connexion  o£  particular  facts  that  presumptive 
evidence  depends.  Besides,  as  to  the  imprudence 
of  the  thing,  the  world  is  good-natured  enough 
to  leave  so  very  little  character  for  a  theatrical 
debutante  to  look  after,  that  it  is  hard  to  blame  her 
for  not  being  quite  so  jMurticolar  about  the  scrap 
that's  left  as  Uiose  that  have  a  full  allowance  to 
preserve.  Just  consider,  too,  what  a  temptation  it 
is  for  a  girl  of  intellect  and  refinement  to  burst 
through  the  trammeb  of  convention,  when  conge- 
nial society  among  her  own  sex  is  almost  out  of 
the  question.  I  dare  say  you  have  already  put 
me  down  as  a  very  babe  in  the  world ;  but  if  that 
sweet  little  creature  isn't  as  good  as  she  is  pretty, 
why,  stop  my  salary  and  welcome,  sir ;  that's  all  I" 

^  Well,"  resumed  I,  "  far  be  it  from  me  to  judge 
harshly  of  conduct  whioh  I  can  at  {nresent  but  very 
imperfectly  understand.  At  the  sanae  time,  I  teu 
you  candidly  that  I  don't  believe  in  platonic  atten- 
tions in  general ;  and,  unless  you  have  been  most 
grossly  imposed  upon.  Lord  Qlendon  must  have 
been  a  man  very  far  above  his  yean^  and  Marion 
a  eniiously  strong-minded  young  lady.  BoA. 
rela(M»8  Hoay  pass  muster  in  the  third  volume  of  a 
fMhionahle  novel,  but  ihey  don't  pnelicaUy  exist  in 
actual  life.    Neither  do  I  think  it  at  all  deshraUe 
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that  they  Bhould.  To  change  the  subject,  however,  I 
want  to  nndentand  about  that  hairy  ap]>arition  of 
a  big  brother,  at  the  beginning  of  your  story." 

**  Oh,  merely  some  wild  young  ecamp  out  of  the 
yacht,  I  imagine/'  answered  Mr.  Blossom.  "I 
never  took  the  trouble  to  inquire,  and,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  the  less  that  was  said  about  tlie  whole 
tiling,  the  better  I  was  pleased.  But,  hollo,  sir ! 
there's  the  whistle !  Mail's  through  the  tunnel, 
and  you've  no  time  to  lose  1" 

"It  is,  indeed!"  exclaimed  I.  "Good  night, 
Mr.  Blossom  ;*'  and  a  few  minutes  found  me  whiz- 
zing away  for  the  metropolis,     o    o     o 


I  wish  it  did  not  give  to  my  whole  story  bo 
much  the  character  of  a  mere  Bchool-girl'B  fable, 
but  the  truth  must  out  Within  a  very  few  weeks 
from  the  date  of  the  above  conversation,  I  disco* 
vered,  upon  taking  up  the  morning  paper,  that  my 
worthy  friend's  ^ood-natured  sympa&y  was  not 
misplaced. 

Marion's  name,  in  fact^  had  already  taken  its 
place  upon  the  roll  of  **  ennobled  actresses ;''  and 
if  all  that  I  have  since  heard  of  Glendon's  high 
and  upright  principle  and  masterly  insight  into 
the  recesses  of  individual  character  be  correct, 
none  ever  deserved  such  apotheosis  better  than  she. 


THE    SORROWS    OP    THESPIS. 


**  Thb  drama  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct  in  this 
country,  in  the  same  manner,  and  from  the  same 
causes,  as  have  characterised  its  decay  in  Greece, 
Spain,  France,  and  every  other  nation  where  it 
had  once  attained  the  highest  eminence.  The 
theatre  is  supplanted  by  the  amphitheatre,  the 
drama  by  the  melodrama.  It  is  found  by  stage- 
managers  that  appeals  to  the  senses  are  much 
more  generally  responded  to  by  the  mixed  mul- 
titude who  now  fill  our  theatres  than  appeals  to 
the  heart,  incitements  to  pleasure  more  profitable 
than  calls  to  virtue.  It  is  the  introduction  into 
the  theatres  in  great  and  daily-increasing  numbers 
of  an  inferior  class,  to  whom  appeals  of  the  former 
sort  are  alone  acceptable,  and  incitements  to  the 
latter  irksome  and  distasteful,  which  is  the  cause 
of  this  degradation;  and,  like  the  appalling  in- 
crease in  our  criminals,  paupers,  and  emigrants, 
denotes  the  passing  of  the  zenith  of  national  virtue 
and  consequent  prosperity,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  long  period  of  degradation  and  decay." 

This  paragraph  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of 
"  Blackwood's  Magazine."  It  is  to  be  found  in  an 
article  on  ^schylus,  Schiller,  and  Shakspeare ;  by 
no  means  the  first  appearance  of  that  odious  com- 
parison on  any  stage.  It  is  not  our  intention, 
however,  to  remark  upon  this  point,  which  is  a 
very  small  one,  nor  even  to  speak  of  the  errors, 
both  of  taste  and  judgment,  contained  in  this  little 
paragraph,  the  which  are  great  and  wonderfully 
many;  though  we  may  incidentally  touch  upon 
them.  Let  us,  however,  at  once,  while  the  echoes 
of  those  last  words  are  wandering  sadly  in  the 
chambers  of  our  ears,  applaud  the  clever  style  in 
which  the  writer  has  tagged  on  his  lamentation 
for  the  hastening  "  degradation  and  decay"  of  the 
British  empire — that  lamentation  which,  either  by 
conscience  or  contract,  every  writer  in  said  noaga- 
zine  seems  called  upon  to  intone.  Nay,  urged  by 
tenderness  and  justice,  we  must  say  that  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  upon  the  leading  sentiment  of  the 
extract  are  by  no  means  directed  against  this  indi- 
vidual writer ;  since  the  opinions  controverted  are 
merely  the  echo  of  opinions  a  thousand  times 
reechoed. 


"  The  decline  of  the  drama*'  has  been  a  theme 
for  modern  Jeremiahs  any  time  these  twenty  years 
— perhaps  fifty.  "Inquiries"  into  the  causes  of 
that  decline  have  proved  multitudinous;  and 
many  people  have  gone  up  and  down  panting  for 
a  remedy  as  for  water  in  a  desert  Legitimate 
actors  have  mourned  aloud  in  the  nuirket-places, 
and  journalists  have  answered  them,  weeping;  and 
still  amphitheatre-pageants,  appeals  to  the  senses^ 
and  wicked  managers  who  foster  "  depraved  taste" 
have  been  vituperated  as  the  agents  with  a  cry  as 
invariable  as  the  cry  of  a  cuckoo.  Thus  we  may 
congratulate  the  present  person  upon  being  alto- 
gether absolved  from  the  sin  of  originality  in  this 
instance,  though  he  has  much  else  to  answer  for, 
as  in  that  little  sentence  which  links  the  pros- 
perity and  virtue  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  the  islands  in  the .  British  seas,  with  Sadler's 
Wells  and  Mr.  Macready. 

But  who  is  not  tired  of  this  melancholy  bleating? 
Who  among  our  many  readers  is  not  nervously 
excited  at  the  very  words,  "  decline  of  the  drama?' 
Indeed,  we  are  diffident  of  bringing  the  subject 
before  them  at  all,  even  though  it  be  with  the  aim 
of  soothing  those  forlorn  ones,  or  of  inducing  them, 
at  any  rate,  to  change  the  tone  of  their  plaint  We 
are  but  too  happy  to  suggest^  indeed,  as  a  wel- 
come variation,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
original  note,  a  scheme  for  the  revival  of  the 
ancient  Mysteries,  as  the  only  true  cure  for  the 
decay  of  religion  and  for  ecclesiastical  plethora. 
A  thoughtful  writer  remarks,  that  if  we  could  take 
into  calculation  all  the  pain  and  misery  the  human 
race  has  endured  through  inordinate  shirt-collars 
or  daily  shaving,  it  would  possibly  be  found  even 
to  exceed  the  ills  of  an  occasioxial  pestilence  or 
European  war ;  and  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine,  as  applying  to  the  literary  nuisance 
we  deplore,  and  an  endeavour  to  abate  it,  must  be 
our  excuse  in  swelling  the  din  about  the  dramas 
decline. 

Here  we  must  anticipate  the  reader,  who  in  all 
likelihood  begins  to  accuse  us,  in  his  thought,  of 
participating  the  sentiments  of  certain  writers  of  the 
"  fast"  kind,  who  take  every  opportunity  of  maki^ 
funny  facea  at  the  legitimate  dnima»  who  exalt  their 
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Precious  Betsies  beyond  Imogen,  and  compare 
John  Dobbs  with  Julius  Osesar.  The  reader,  in 
his  thoughty  does  us  injustice.  We  hold  fast  by 
the  prevailing  opinion — an  opinion  shared  in,  as 
they  seek  to  share  the  honour,  by  all  the  nations  of 
our  race— that  the  English  drama  is  the  very 
crown  of  literature,  that  the  "  collected  works"  of 
our  dramatists,  with  Bhakspeare  at  the  head, 
form  a  volume  wholly  unsurpassable  in  all  that 
makes  a  book  beautiful — every  page  a  flood  of 
humour  or  passion,  or  a  deep  sea  of  thought,  or 
some  wonderful  combination  of  these;  and  the 
whole  constitnting  a  gallery  in  which  all  human 
emotion  masques — a  kaleidoscope  where  some  new 
beauty  of  Nature  is  always  *'  on  view."  This  is 
by  no  means  an  exaggerated  expression,  not  merely 
of  our  ideas,  but  of  the  ideas  of  almost  every  woman 
and  man  who  reads  English  and  is  at  all  qualified 
to  appreciate  it.  Day  by  day,  ^s  refinement  pro- 
gresses, so  progresses  admiration  of  the  works  of 
our  poet,  and  wonder  and  emulation.  He  gathers 
readers  and  lovers  by  thousands  yearly — in 
savage  forests  abroad,  in  savage  alleys  at  home. 
But  the  complaint  of  our  Thespian  lambs  is,  not 
that  the  great  drama  is  little  understood,  not  that 
it  is  neglected  in  schools,  but  that  it  is  not  exclu- 
Rively  acted.  Upon  the  stage  representation  of 
**  Hamlet"  and  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" 
it  is,  then,  that  national  virtue  hinges;  it  is  its 


equally  representahle  plays.  In  the  one,  each 
character  is  so  perfectly  finished,  so  sharply  defiined, 
as  to  be  immutable ;  and  not  only  to  leave  nothing 
for  the  actor  to  originate,  but  taxing  the  highest 
resources  of  his  art  to  compass.  In  the  other  case 
(plays  which  are  scarcely  to  be  endured  in  the  closet, 
but  yet  very  admirable  in  the  hands  of  good  artists), 
mere  outlines  give  scope  for  any  phase  of  the 
character  which  an  actor  may  best  appreciate.  Nor 
do  we  here  deny  that  the  legitimate  drama,  as 
played,  is  full  of  beauty  and  delight ;  but  hold  that 
the  source  of  that  beauty  and  delight  is  in  our- 
selves, proceeding  from  aroused  appreciation  of  the 
intrinsic  excellence  of  the  play ;  that  the  pleasure 
we  receive  is  simply  stimulated  by  the  actor, 
around  whom  we  cast  all  those  inexpressible  ideas 
and  imaginings  which  its  first  perusal  awakened, 
and  study  multiplied  and  strengthened,  and  which 
then  rebound  back  upon  us  in  renewed  life. 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  incitements  to 
virtue,  the  moral  lessons  or  intellectual  stimulus 
which  the  national  drama  is  capable  of  furnishing, 
it  is  in  the  study,  where  alone  they  can  be  pon- 
dered, that  these  influences  can  have  effect.  What 
sorrowful  cant  it  is,  then,  that  while  a  lack  of  such 
study  is  uncomplained  of  (apparently  unthought  of), 
infrequent  acting  of  the  plays  should  be  coupled 
with  an  assmned  "  appalling  increase  in  our  crimi- 
nals, paupers,  and  emigrants,"  as  denoting  the  passing 


infrequency  that,   with  the  alarming  increase  in  away  of  virtue  from  this  empire,  and  the  approach 


our  criminals  and  paupers,  indicates  the  degra- 
dation and  decay  that  hastens  upon  this  great 
empire.  A  very  slight  examination  will  prove  the 
silliness  of  all  this ;  the  only  difficulty  being,  that 
arguments  come  too  thick  and  heavy,  and  all 
equally  obvious  and  powerful. 

In  the  first  place,  what  manner  of  drama  is  it 
to  which  these  mourners  ascribe  so  much  impor- 
tance? What  is  the  shattered  palladium  over 
which  they  mourn?  Is  it  8hakspeare's  divine 
poetry,  or  his  philosophy,  the  sweetest  and  most 
human  that  ever  swaggered  under  the  name  ?  Not 
at  all.  Poetry  and  philosophy  are  sunk  entirely ; 
and  it  is  the  elocution  of  Mr.  Y,  the  stage-presence 
of  Mrs.  Z,  the  groan,  the  shrug,  the  thunder,  the 
plumes,  the  scene-shifter*s  whistle — "appeals  to 
the  senses"  all — ^that  are  said  to  contain  so  much 


virtue.     This  cannot  be  gainsayed ;  for,  without  Inquiry,  etc. !"  nor  with  any  of  those  melancholy* 


denying  their  excellence  in  their  way,  these,  and 
whatever  depends  on  these,  are  the  main  elements 
of  stage  representation.  Who  ever  heard  poetry 
or  philosophy  spoken  from  the  stage,  except  so 
much  as  memory  supplied  the  means  of  detecting, 
or  so  much  as  the  players  allowed  to  leak  out  here 
and  there — passages  which  "emphasis"  could  not 
burk  or  stage  spasms  represent  ?  We  leave  the 
advantages  of  hearing  it  elocutionised,  if  that  were 
fact)  imquestioned.  We  should  remember,  indeed, 
what  the  business  of  an  actor  is — obviously,  to  act ; 
and  no  candid  man  will  deny  that  the  best  of  them 
too  frequently  make  the  words  they  utter  mere 
garnish  to  their  action — ^mere  cues  to  illustrate 
their  posturing.  This  is  no  reflection  upon  the  art 
histrionic  The  very  excellence  of  our  classic 
drama  necessitates  such  a  state  of  things;  and 
herein  is  proved  the  difference  between  them  and 
VOL.  zvnL— ira  ccziv. 


of  its  "  degradation  and  decay !"  What  lame  non- 
sense so  to  talk  of  '^  appeals  to  the  senses,"  when 
people  who  attend  such  performances,  knowing 
the  language  of  the  play  almost  by  rote  (and  if  not 
knowing  it  where  do  they  find  the  assumed  in* 
fluencesi)  derive  their  greatest  gratification  from 
theatrical  effect ! — for  instance,  from  that  beautiful 
statue- scene  in  the  "Winter's  Tale"  more  than 
from  everything  else  in  the  play  beside ! 

All  this  while  we  have  been  assuming  the  exist* 
ence  of  such  lamented  "  decline."  But  did  any  one- 
ever  inquire  into  its  reality — whether,  at  any  rate, 
it  be  so  alarming  as  to  warrant  this  excess  of  tri* 
bulation  ?  Further,  has  guage  or  test  never  been 
applied  to  that  virtue  and  prosperity  which  accom- 
panied the  decline,  if  any  ?  We  have  no  intention, 
of  course,  of  boring  our  readers  here  with  **  An 


stories  with  which  "  Reminiscences"  and  **  Ellis- 
tonianas"  so  wonderfully  abound,  stories  vamped! 
up  like  the  subjects  of  them,  and  too  often  accom* 
panied,  in  the  mind's  eye  of  a  thoughtful  reader, 
by  a  death's-head  in  the  daubings  of  a  clown  for 
illustration.  Yet  if  a  single  instance  may  help  to 
furnish  an  opinion  as  to  the  first  question,  we  may 
be  pardoned  citing  it  Now  it  is  difficult  to  say 
at  what  period  the  assumed  decline  is  dated,  or 
when  the  drama  in  its  legitimacy  was  most  vir- 
tuous and  prosperous ;  but,  for  brevity's  sake,  let 
us  take  the  Drury-lane  seasons  of  1794-5,  when 
that  theatre  possessed  what  is  called  "  a  galaxy  of 
talent,"  perhaps  an  unprecedented  number  of  actors 
who  (traditionally)  have  never  been  equalled: 
Kemble,  Charles  Kemble,  Banymore^  King,  Ban- 
nister jun.,  Suett,  Palmer,  Wroughton,  with  Mrs. 
Siddons,  Miss  Mellon,  Miss  Farren  and  Mrs. 
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Jordan  (the  two  latter  at  thai  time  mider  the 
patronage  of  royalty  and  a  peer),  while  the  elder 
Kemble  waa  raanager,  and  Sheridan  at  the  head 
of  all. 

Perhaps  that  latter  circumstance  was  not  the 
most  fortunate ;  but  surely,  with  such  a  company, 
and  no  depraved  managers  abroad,  these  must  have 
been  roystering  times  for  the  legitimate.     Surely 
then  if  ever,  with  such  profound  and  brilliant  actors 
as  the  Kembles  and  Siddons,  Jordan,  Palmer  and 
the  rest  undoubtedly  were  (if  a  thousand  written 
testimonials  and  the  fostered  recollections  of  old 
men  are  not  to  be  doubted),  Shakspeare  and  the 
great  comedy-writers  must  have  divided  the  cky 
between  them,  suspended  the  free-list,  filled  every 
seat  in  the  house  (it  contained  above  3,600),  pouring 
nightly  into  the  treasury  a  sum  exceeding  800Z^ ; 
unless,  indeed,  tickets  were  sold  by  auction.    Thb 
is  what  we  might  fairly  prepare  ourselves  for, 
from  the  exultation  with  which   our  mourners 
point  to  the  days  of  Kemble ;  but  we  don't  find  it 
to  be  the  case  at  all.  We  find  the  legitimate  drama 
by  no  means  triumphant ;  but  that  in  the  second 
month  of  the  summer  season,  1794,  under  Kemble*s 
manageHient,  three  fieurces  constituted  the  entire 
entertainment  for  three  succeeding  evenings;  we 
find  the  same  thing  repeated   four   succeeding 
nights  in  the  following  month;  we  find  severed 
operas,  operatic  ballets,  <&c.,  performed  in  this  and 
the  succeeding  season,  one  of  which  is  described 
as  striking  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  manager  of 
the  rival  house,  and  filling  the  city  with  wonder 
and  admiration  by  the  mag^nificence  with  which  it 
was  presented.   We  find  Mrs.  Siddons  doing  little, 
Kemble  playing  Alexander  the  Great  in  Lee's 
tragedy  with  4clat,  Barrymore  performing  as  a 
Tartar  chief,  and  Charles  Kemble,  by  virtue  of  red 
ochre,  as  a  Cherokee  Indian  I  Then  as  to  fiiumcee : 
notwithstanding  the  great  success  of  the  abov&- 
mentioned  operatic  spectacle,   which  ran    three 
months,  and  was  the  only  success,  Kemble  gave  up 
the  management  in  absolute  despair  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  winter  season,  finding  Drury-lane, 
with  tluit  company,  fast  going  to  ruin.     At  Covent 
Qarden,  where    light,    evanescent    comedy  was 
played,  these  same  seasons  proved  satisfactory. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  we  would 
not  willingly  trifle  even  with  the  compositor  by 
offering  another  remark  upon  it  The  argumenta- 
tive reader  may  easily  compare  the  morals  of  court 
and  people  in  the  eighteentii  century  with  those 
of  time  present,  when  ''the  zenith  of  national 
virtue,"  and  the  Corn-laws,  have  passed  or  are 
'' passing  away." 

Fearing  to  be  misunderstood,  we  must  here  pause 
to  repeat  that  we  by  no  means  seek  to  deny  to  the 
acted  drama  the  exercise  of  good  and  wholesome 
influences,  but  only  to  set  than  at  their  real  value. 
And  though  the  above  illustration  goes  very  faf  to 
abolish  received  notions  as  to  its  vast  and  ezdu- 
aive  success,  even  at  a  time  when  the  stage  com- 
manded such  great  talent  in  its  presentatiouyit  would 
be  as  absurd  as  unjust  to  assert  that  the  taata  for  the 
legitimate  drama  nas  not  in  some  degree  declined 
—that  is.  taking  mto  account  the  increase  of  the 
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refined  taste  in  all  grades  of  society.  But  aa  even 
this  small  decline  may  be  found  to  result  from 
irresistible  causey  complaint  is  surely  very  fooM; 
especially  as  it  may  turn  out  to  be  nnthimkfBlnftB 
obstinately  Uind,  withsL 

There  is  in  nature  a  fundamental  and  immutable 
law,  by  which  every  created  thing  has  its  speciil 
work  to  perform  or  place  to  fill ;  a  law,  by-the- 
bye,  which  may  one  day  plead  in  excuse  of  UwGe 
paupers  and  emigrants  mentioned  in  the  parsgnph 
which  heads  this  paper,  and  too  often  so  mentioDed, 
as  excess  of  stock,  cast  into  the  market  by  a  short- 
sighted  and  reckless  Creator,  who  yet  takes  careM 
account  of  every  fledgling  in  the  hedgerowB.  \Ye 
can  imagine,  too,  on  that  Day,  with  what  comite- 
nance  He  will  hear  their  accusers  talk  about 
''  market"  and  "  stock,"  pointing  to  some  of  these 
much-enduring  children  of  his :  but  let  that  pass. 
It  follows  in  this  law,  that  every  natural  agent,  or 
rather  everything  in  nature,  having  fulfilled  its 
'<  mission,"  gradually  dies  out  in  order  to  give 
place  to  influences  for  which  it  has  prepared  the 
way ;  or  perhaps  loses  its  old  nature,  and  is  itself 
indued  with  the  functions  necessary  to  the  next 
stage  of  the  work.  It  is  the  same  with  what  the 
admirers  of  Herr  Teufelsdrockh  love  to  call  the 
developments  of  our  inner  life.   Tennyson  alBO  :— 

1  hold  it  tniep  with  him  who  smgs 
To  one  dear  harp  in  many  toaes— 
We  rifle  upon  the  stepping-ittottes 

Of  our  dead  selves  to  higher  things ; 

and  the  rule  undoubtedly  holds  good  with  regard 
to  the  processes  of  civilisation,  which,  though  seem- 
ing to  exist  by  chance  and  unbidden,  have  certam 
order.     Now,  holding  such  exalted  opinions  as 
they  do  of  the  influences  of  the  acted  drama  (of 
course  we  speak  of  no  other),  it  might  be  ropposed 
that  our  mourners  must  have  detected  in  it  one  of 
these  same  agents  of  social  progress ;  but  either 
that  is  not  the  case,  or  they  conceive  the  usiverBal 
law  should  be  broken  in  ihe  present  instance,  and 
its  work  being  accomplished,  that  its  corpse  should 
nevertheless  stand  in  the  place  of  the  better  work- 
man :  of  such  spirit,  but  in  less  degree  of  absurdity, 
are  those  old-world  gentlewomen  who  persevere 
in  regarding  railways  as  **  presumption,"  and  con- 
greve-matches  aa  subtle  inventions  of  the  DeviL 
However,  we  shall  sufficiently  discharge  our  doty 
in  exhorting  complainants  to  ponder  over  the  fact 
as  it  stands,  and  be  thankful :  That  the  aeted  dam 
has  very  efQciently  played  the  part  of  preparatory- 
schoolmaster  to  the  nation,  that  is,  taken  en  inast* 
— ^has  brought  us  well  through  the  picture-primers 
of  imaginative  literature,  and  now  retires  univer- 
sally respected.    In  plainer  words,  time  was  when 
there  was  ik>  popular  literature,  and  no  people  who 
could  read  it  if  it  had  existed ;  when  there  was  a 
nu^ority  in  London  who  could  not  read  at  all,  and 
very  many  besides  in  whom  theaooompUshmentof 
reading  fluctuated  in  the  precise  ratio  of  the 
number  of  times  any  g^ven  book  had  been  perused 
before.  At  that  time,  then,  if  the  thousands  wished 
to  know  anything  of  human'  passions  and  affectioiu 
beyond  the  range  of  their  own  hearth-light— and 
the  love  of  hearing  a  story  has  been  the  same, 
n^thar  more  not  kfl%£rc«a  Moner'a  time  till  soW| 
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childhood  and  manhood— the  theatre  only  waa  at 
hand  to  gratify  the  wish ;  and  to  the  theatre  people 
went,  to  fill  their  minds  with  Hermione*8  story,  or 
the  story  of  Overreach,  Macbeth,  Falataff  and  the 
rest,  in  comedy  or  tragedy. 

Bat  by  and  by  literature  began  to  grow  popu* 
lar.  Magazines  and  newspapers  grew  into  power, 
and  led  the  masses  to  acquaintance  with  some  good 
books  that  had  long  existed,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  others  more  matured  in  the  science  of  human 
history.  It  was  found  worth  while  to  learn  to 
read — cheaper,  easier,  and  more  according  to 
thoughtfal  English  habit,  to  sit  with  Fielding, 
Smollett,  or  Goldsmith  by  the  fireside,  and  with 
them  go  down  into  the  innermost  depths  of  humour 
and  feeling,  than  to  gather  the  same  knowledge 
superficially  from  the  mouths  of  actors  at  a  theatre. 
From  that  time  the  oeoupation  of  the  legitimate 
declined,  as  far  as  its  representation  was  concerned ; 
and  Eemble  becomes  an  Ojibbeway  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  crowded  audiences.  From  that  time 
acting  became  a  distinct  art^  seeking  to  illustrate 
itself  by  the  light  of  the  great  dramatists.  Play- 
goers were  now  literary  men  also.  They  had  read 
Shakspeare's  works,  and  studied  them  line  after 
line.  They,  too,  had  stood  over  the  dead  body  of 
Caesar,  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  Mr.  B*s  Marc 
Antony  was  no  longer  to  be  implicitly  received  as 
Shakspeare's  or  the  world's  Marc  Antony,  though 
even  he  were  ochered  and  toga'd,  and  spoke  from 
a  Roman  temple,  but  only  in  proportion  to  the 
excellence  of  his  representation.  But  as  the 
influence  of  the  acted  drama  declined,  literature 
grew  into  strength  in  a  vastly  greater  proportion ; 
we  leave  the  public  to  balance  its  profit  and  loss. 

While,  however,  we  have  sought  to  shear  com- 
plainants* estimate  of  the  value  of  the  acted  legi- 
timate drama,  as  also  the  degree  of  its  declination, 
to  jnst  proportions,  and  to  account  satisfactorily 
for  whatever  decline  really  has  occurred,  we  have 
left  unnoticed  the  causes  assigned  by  them,  namely, 
the  *' appeals  to  the  senses"  which  managers  find 
so  much  more  profitable  than  "calls  to  virtue,"  in 
consequence  of  the  ^  introduction  into  the  theatres 
of  great  and  daily-increasing  numbers  of  an  inferior 
class,  to  whom  appeals  of  the  former  sort  are  alone 
acceptable,  and  incitements  to  the  latter  irksome 
and  distasteful."^  Now  what  class  of  society  does 
this  sentence  impugn  ?  At  first  sight,  and  read  in 
the  magazine  in  which  it  occurs,  it  would  seem  to 
apply  to  the  lower  ranks ;  but  the  context,  **  appeals 
to  the  senses/'  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  ike  higher 
which  is  called  the  inferior  elass,  and  to  whom 
incitements  to  virtue  are  irksome  and  distasteful. 
For  what  does  ''appeals  to  the  senses"  mean? 
Stage-pageantry,  opei'a,  ballet— appeals  to  the  eye 
and  ear ;  and  M»  is  what  the  upper  classes  exclu- 
sively patrooise,  and  what  iiie  lower  do  not.  But 
it  is  your  incitements  to  virtue  (snob  at  least,  as 
ever  wrought  from  a  stage)  wfaidi  the  latter  do 
patronise,  exclusively.    A  series  of  visits  to  the 

*  As  the  palpable  answer  to  all  this  has  immediate  connexion 
with  what  we  have  above  nrged,  oar  readers  will  pardon  onr  ex- 
tcndiag  these  lemuks  over  it,  eapeoially  as  it  will  eomidete  a 
review  of  all  that  is  argued  in  the  matter,  either  at  all  or  in  the 
paragraph  quoted ;  except  it  be  the  reference  to  Greece,  Spain, 
and  yranoe^  which  we  leave  to  historical  readBra. 


inferior  theatres  will  amply  satasfy  the  unbelieving 
on  that  point ;  at  every  one  be  will  see  crowds  of 
men  and  women  deep  in  grief  for  the  sufferings 
and  trials  of  some  stemiy  virtuous  heroine,  and 
uproarious  in  grateful  applause  of  the  British  sailor 
who,  at  the  last,  shoots  her  persecutors  (t.  e.  every- 
body) and  throws  an  unlimited  quantity  of  coin  into 
her  lap,  when  all  is  bliss  and  blue-fire.  Eough 
and  half  ludicrous  to  exalted  minds  as  it  may 
be,  it  is  a  recognition  of  moral  right  and  applause 
of  virtue.  On  the  other  hand,  opera-houses,  where 
appeals  to  the  senses  reign  alone,  were  contem- 
porary with  Siddons,  and  drew  crowds  of  the 
upper  class ;  and  this  same  taste  has  been  spread- 
ing ever  since,  with  the  addition  of  the  stage- 
pageantries  above  noticed.  But  let  justice  be  done 
even  to  opera  and  stage-machinery;  taxd  let  us 
astonish  ''our  contemporary"  with  the  assertion 
that  they  are  all  very  right  and  proper.  First,  see 
how  we  are  borne  out  in  saying  that  healthy  lite- 
rature supersedes  the  work  of  the  drama — ^that  the 
printed  overcomes  the  acted  epic :  the  educated 
classes  frequent  picture-galleries  and  concerts — the 
uneducated  where  "  Susan  Hopley  "  and  the  epics 
of  their  own  condition  are  performed.  Now  one 
cannot  read  Mozart,  and  you  may  dine  and  sleep 
on  Thalberg^s  grand,  and  yet  be  unedified  by 
Thalberg*s  music ;  you  must  go  and  hear  Thalberg 
perform  Mozart  Music  is  an  art  subtler  than 
literature;  any  one  who  reads  the  English  lan- 
guage correctly  can  go  as  deep  into  "Tristram 
Shandy  *'  as  the  Bishop  of  London ;  to  read  musio 
is  not  to  understand  it.  It  requires  greater  culti- 
vation of  mind;  and  some  degree  of  education 
having  accomplished  that,  it  goes  hand-in-hand 
with  literature  in  the  progress  of  refinement.  Let 
those  who  sneer  at  opera  and  concert,  then,  sneer 
at  the  progress  of  refinement  among  the  rude 
masses,  or  rather  be  thankful  that  ^e  theatre, 
having  served  greatly  in  bringing  those  millions 
to  an  appreciation  of  literature,  is  now  leading 
them  on  to  an  appreciation  of  music.  The  same 
argument  applies  to  the  "  gorgeous  effects  of 
scenery  "  that  draw  such  crowded  audiences  to  the 
theatres.  Every  season  they  grow  less  "  gorgeous" 
and  more  chaste  and  artistic ;  managers  grow  less 
"  depraved  "  as  the  taste  of  the  public  improves ; 
and  at  this  present  time  it  may  be  safely  predicated 
of  the  audiences  of  at  least  one  theatre  in  the  me- 
tropolis, that  there  are  very  few  steps  between  their 
entiiusiastic  appreciation  of  its  scene-paintings  and 
a  similar  appreciation  of  Greswick  and  Stanfield. 

But  we  must  haste  to  conclude,  before  our  de- 
jection becomes  too  complete.  For  what  is  the 
moral  of  all  this ?  What  fact  does  it  illustrate? 
That  it  is  the  misfortune  of  some  persons  to  wear 
their  hces  the  wrong  side  of  their  heads,  constantly 
looking — ^miserably,  hopelessly  looking  upon  things 
past,  and  filled  with  a  belief  that  the  future  is  a 
chaotic  blank  because  t^ey  have  no  eyes  to  see  in 
that  direction,  and  though  they  are  every  moment 
abrading  their  shins  against  evidences  to  the  con*- 
trary.  These  men  go  out  to  the  West  in  the 
morning,  and  cry,  with  outstretched  hands  ,for  the 
sun  of  yesterday ;  and  when,  after  great  muscular 
ex^tion,  you  brii^  their  faces  round  to  the  East, 
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and  point  to  that  same  sun  ascending  the  hills  in 
renewed  heanty  and  strength,  like  Hercules  going 
from  sleep  to  a  new  labour,  they  wag  their  heads 
and  say  there  is  no  virtae  in  it — ^that  it  is  only  the 
ghost  of  foregone  splendour,  and  that  there  shall 
be  dawn  no  more !  Argument^  demonstration  is 
lost  upon  them.    Fain  are  we,  therefore,  to  go  out 


and  condole  with  them  upon  the  highways ;  bot 
unable  to  travel  beyond  the  circle  of  our  readers^. 
Charity  must  be  satisfied  with  wafting  the  expres- 
sion of  our  affectionate  regret — a  regret  which  has> 
a  no  less  sacred  seat  in  the  present  editorial  bosom 
than  that  urn  which  enshrines  the  forgotten  sorrows 
of  the  unfortunate  Miss  Bailey. 


ISBEL'S    GROUND. 

3X  C.  A.  M.  W. 


In  a  straggling  and  by  no  means  picturesque  vil- 
lage, situate  near  a  fine  river  flowing  through  a 
midland  county,  there  is  still  to  be  seen  a  tall, 
grey  house,  containing  about  twenty  chambers, 
ten  of  which  are  spacious  and  lofly,  the  remainder 
being  of  more  moderate  dimensions.  The  win- 
dows are  ill-placed,  small,  and  lattice-paned ;  the 
carved  oak  staircase  wide  and  grand ;  the  passages 
narrow,  and  the  rooms  leading  in  and  out  of  each 
other,  until  a  stranger  might  be  fairly  puzzled  and 
entangled  in  the  labyrinth.  The  entrance-door  of 
this  ancient  dwelling  is  extremely  massive,  and 
enters  directly  from  the  principal  village-thorough- 
fare. The  dwelling  has  a  dismal  front  aspect, 
whereon  the  sun  never  rests,  no  tree  or  greenerie 
of  any  kind  relieving  the  blank  appearance.  It  is 
an  interesting  domicile  to  the  mere  cursory  passer- 
by ;  but  few  indeed  do  pass  that  way,  for  the  vil- 
lage leads  to  nowhere  in  particular,  and  is  quite  an 
out-of-the-way  place.  Once,  so  tradition  sayeth, 
it  was  a  market  town,  and  the  thoroughfare  now 
in  front  of  this  old  house  passed  another  way; 
fields  and  gardens  existed  before  it  then,  even  as 
at  the  present  time  they  exist  behind.  Behind, 
however,  the  aspect  is  sunny;  the  orchard-trees 
are  large  and  lichen-covered;  the  garden  is 
quaintly-fashioned  and  extensive ;  and  a  battered 
stone  cross,  of  unknown  antiquity,  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  die  midst,  bearing  a  rude  inscription.  It  is 
called  "  IsbePs  Gross ;"  while  the  surrounding  ad- 
juncts are  known  by  the  name  of  "  Isbel's  Ground." 
There  is  a  fanciful  tale  attached  to  this  domain 
which  probably  not  a  dozen  persons  ever  heard. 
A  few  years  ago  a  Christmas  party  assembled 
beneath  the  hospitable  roof,  and  the  animated 
hostess,  a  charming  octagenarian,  produced  for 
their  amusement  several  musty  and  moth-eaten 
manuscripts.  The  joke  and  the  laugh  went  round, 
antiquities  were  descanted  on;  from  the  stone 
cross  in  the  garden  they  came  to  the  house,  from 
the  house  to  its  by-gone  history,  from  the  by-gone 
history  to  their  kind  hostess,  and  from  their  hostess 
to  her  good  oak  chest !  By  dint  of  memory,  spelling 
this  and  putting  tAo^  together,  the  following  memo- 
rial was  drawn  out  by  an  individual  of  the  merry 
company,  and  pronounced  tolerably  correct. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Layamon,  the 
zealous  priest,  made  a  pil^mage  wide  through 
the  land  in  search  of  matenals  wherewith  to  com- 
pile a  **  boc/'  or  records  concerning  **  Britain's  ori- 


gin." He  had  succeeded  in  finding  the  Lttizk 
manuscript  of  St  Albin  and  St  Austin,  and  the 
"  Brat  *Angleterre"  of  Wace ;  but  he  had  not  yet 
discovered  the  Ehiglish  ''boc"  compiled  by  St 
Bede  on  this  momentous  subject 

So  onwards  he  toiled  through  dark  forests,  orer 
dreary  hills  and  open  downs,  crossing  swollen 
rivers  during  the  course  of  his  joumeyings,  visit- 
ing rich  abbeys,  rummaging  out  their  parchments 
and  records,  gloating  over  the  stores  of  knowledge 
contained  therein,  resting  in  baronial  halls  snd  in 
the  iron-bound  coffers  of  many  a  vaulted  cbamber, 
patiently,  day  by  day,  bringing  to  light  wondrous 
black-letter  documents. 

At  length  the  good  priest  reached  fair  Eardley 
Manor,  adjoining  to  Radstone,  for  he  had  gained 
scent  of  the  treasure  he  sought  Change  had  b^n 
busy  at  Eardley.  The  aged  lord  was  just  dead, 
and,  dying  childless,  the  estates  had  descended  to 
a  distant  branch  of  the  family  in  the  person  of  & 
young  man,  a  mighty  hunter  nnd  fowler,  who  had 
not  long  taken  possession  of  his  newly-aoquired 
property.  The  late  lord's  two  orphan  nieces,  who 
had  always  resided  with  their  uncle  (ladies  whc^ 
fame  for  learning  and  rare  erudition  had  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  was  considered  marvellous  in 
that  age),  on  his  demise  quitted  their  pleasant 
home  for  an  adjacent  one,  provided  by  his  core 
and  bounty.  A  cell  at  the  neighbouring  demesne 
of  Badstone,  with  plentiful  fields  and  orchards, 
dependant  on  Radstone  Abbey,  was  settled  npoi^ 
them  for  ever,  the  elder  of  the  two  ladies  having 
expressed  a  determination  to  take  religious  vows. 
These  "cells"  were  little  establishments  which  rose 
up  like  offsets  round  monasteries,  often  containing 
from  two  to  half-a-dozen  recluses,  placed  there  by 
superiors,  and  living  beneath  monastic  sway,  either 
that  they  might  be  on  tiie  spot  for  the  protection 
or  cultivation  of  property  belonging  to  the  monas- 
tery, or  because  they  desired  to  lead  a  more  soli- 
tary life  than  they  could  do  in  a  large  community, 
or  because  those  who  had  bequeathed  certain  lands 
made  it  a  condition  that  holy  sisters  should  settle 
on  the  s^t,  beneath  the  wings  of  the  Abbey  con- 
vent, as  m  the  present  instance. 

Previous  to  the  bereaved  ladies  quitting  Ear^^y 
Manor  for  their  new  habitation,  the  heir  had 
politely  requested  to  know  if  there  were  aught  he 
could  do  to  promote  their  comfort  or  intereBt8--i| 
there  were  anything  they  desired  to  oonvey^'JiJ 
them  to  their  future  home,  any  articloB  lo^* 
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Trom  association  or  from  their  own  intrinsic 
merit? 

The  young  lord  of  Eardley  was  a  gallant-look- 
ing gentleman ;  and  if  not  quite  so  refined  in  bear- 
ing as  his  predecessor,  his  heart  was  kindly.  He 
:wa8  generously  and  sincerely  considerate  towards 
the  orphan  sisters,  more  especially  towards  Mistress 
Dorothea,  the  youngest. 

Isbel,  the  elder  of  the  twain,  was  nearly  a  score 
x>f  years  her  sister's  senior,  and  as  opposite  in  dis- 
position as  in  outward  appearance.  With  a  for- 
Jbidding  physiognomy,  and  a  repulsive,  dogmatical 
.manner,  she  combined  a  masculine  gait  and  mas- 
><3uline  attainments,  added  to  which  she  was  both 
•bigoted  and  selfish. 

*'Can  it  be  possible,"  thought  the  young  Master 
^f  Eardley,  as  he  gazed  on  Dorothea,  whose 
Jbeautiful  countenance,  gentle  bearing,  and  win- 
some laugh  formed  so  strong  a  contrast  to  the 
-liarshness  of  Mistress  Isbel — "  can  it  be  possible 
^at  this  lovely  girl  is  a  mere  book-worm,  care- 
Jess  of  all  things  save  transcribing  and  increas- 
ing knowledge  ?"  For  Mistress  Isbel  always 
^classed  her  sister  with  herself;  she  always  spoke 
-of  "our  labours,"  "owr  doings,"  "our  innu- 
•merable  'bocs,'  indited  and  illuminated.**  For 
^though  the  power  of  multiplication  in  those  ages 
was  of  course  very  different  to  that  which  now 
-exists,  yet,  as  regards  those  works  which  were 
*considered  standard  in  sacred  and  secular  litera- 
.ture,  the  difference  was  not  so  extreme  as  many 
.suppose. 

Writing  was  then  a  business,  one  generally 

'taken  up  from  choice,  and  pursued  with  a  de- 

-gree  of  zeal  and  indefatigable  perseverance  which 

in  the  present  day  seems  almost  incredible.    An 

4iccount  is  preserved  in  Bavaria  of  a  nun  whose 

.labours  of  penmanship  seem  almost  supernatural ; 

she  wrote  with  her  own  hand  many  volumes,  in 

-41   most  minute  and  legible  character,  both  for 

•divine  service  and  for  the  public  library  of  the 

monastery.  These  are  enumerated  in  a  list  written 

.hy  herself,  and  which  list  constitutes  a  most  formid- 

,jible  tome,  too  voluminous  for  insertion ! 

But  to  return  to  the  ladies  of  Eardley.  It  seemed 

probable  they  were  emulating  this  learned  nun; 

Jor  their  mi^ight  lamp  whispered  of  indefatigable 

.joid  deep  research,  to  say  nothing  of  Dorothea's 

£ale  cheek  and  drooping  head.  Thus,  when  the 
lOrd  of  Eardley  besought  their  favour  and  grace, 
4o  honour  him  by  selecting  any  choice  articles  for 
•decoration  or  utility,  his  worst  fears  were  con- 
.  firmed  when,  after  long  delay.  Mistress  Isbel  sig- 
aiified  that  her  sister  craved  tJie  gift  of  a  certain 
iron-bound  coffer,  containing  MSS.  valuable  only 
to  the  learned  and  lovers  of  antiquarian  lore. 
Mistress  Isbel  named  as  Iter  own  choice,  the 
favourite  dog  of  her  deceased  uncle.*  The  sports- 
jaan  would  rather  have  parted  with  gold  in 
:abundance  than  with  this  sagacious  creature; 
but  Mistress  Isbel  was  deaf  to  hints,  and  Do- 
rothea stood  by  with  mute  tongue  and  downcast 
eyes.  Yet  it  was  upon  her  that  Rover  fawned ;  it 
was  her  retreating  form  he  ever  watched  with  loving 
looks,  her  hands  he  caressed;  while  of  his  new 
owner,  Mistress  Isbeli  be  took  no  notice  whaterert 


''Mistress,"  said  the  Master  of  Eardley,  ''the 
choice  of  the  ladies  ought  to  be  reversed :  the  parch- 
ments for  Mistress  Isbel,  and  the  faithful  dog  for 
Mistress  Dorothea." 

"Not  so,  fair  sir!"  eagerly  replied  the  elder 
sister;  "the  well-earned  fame  of  Dorothea  of 
Eardley  surely  deserves  a  reward  in  kind  ?" 

"And  does  the  fair  Dorothea  really  like  her 
occupation?"  somewhat  anxiously  demanded  the 
young  man.  "  Her  cheek  is  paler,  methinks,  than 
it  ought  to  be  for  one  so  youthful." 

"  The  rare  talents  with  which  my  sister  is  en- 
dowed are  devoted  to  the  service  of  Heaven,  and 
to  the  enlightenment  of  her  less-gifled  fellow- 
mortals;  therefore  she  heeds  not  the  loss  of  that 
evanescent  bloom  which,  after  all,  is  but  the  dura- 
tion of  an  hour  I" 

"  But  that  hour,  how  delightful !"  exclaimed  the 
heir. 

Dorothea  raised  her  eyes  to  his  for  a  moment ; 
and  more  eloquence  was  condensed  in  that  mo- 
mentary glance  than  in  all  the  parchment  folios 
ever  indited !  At  least,  so  thought  the  young  heir 
of  Eardley  Manor. 

Mistress  Isbel  speedily  withdrew  her  sister  and 
closed  the  conference;  and  the  ladies  departed 
forthwith  to  Eadstone. 

A  few  months  had  progressed,  when  rumours 
were  rife  concerning  Mistress  Dorothea's  failing 
health,  brought  on,  it  was  said,  by  too  severe  dis- 
cipline and  over-taxed  powers,  Mistress  Isbel 
being  a  hard  task-woman.  And  thus  matters  stood 
when  Layamon,  the  good  priest,  came  to  Eardley  in 
search  of  the  MSS.  he  desired,  and  was  disappointed 
to  find  they  had  been  carried  away  by  Mistress 
Isbel  in  the  iron-bound  coffer  she  had  appropriated 
in  her  sister*s  behalf.  However,  he  quickly  made 
his  way  to  the  **  cell''  of  the  recluses,  promising  a 
speedy  return  to  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Eardley ; 
for  the  present  lord's  father  had  been  an  early  and 
dear  friend  of  Layamon's,  and  the  worthy  priest 
loved  the  son  for  the  sire's  sake. 

Great  honour  was  paid  to  the  venerable  guest 
by  the  sisters  at  Eadstone,  and  much  he  marvelled 
at  the  profuse  and  delicate  penmanship  displayed 
to  his  admiring  gaze  as  the  sole  production  of 
Mistress  Dorothea's  skill.  To  her  he  applied  for 
permission  to  search  in  the  iron-bound  coffer  for 
the  valuable  record  of  St.  Bede ;  but  she  turned  in 
blushing  confusion  towards  her  sister,  who  in  her 
turn  betrayed  extreme  embarrassment 

Layamon  sternly  said,  on  seeing  these  unusual 
symptoms,  **  Wherefore  this  hesitation,  my  daugh- 
ters? Are  ye  unwilling  to  open  your  treasures  for 
the  service  of  the  Church  and  posterity  ?" 

"Not  so,  most  reverend  father,"  responded  Mis- 
tress Isbel,  in  some  dismay ;  "  but,  truth  to  tell, 
the  chest  and  its  rare  contents  are  mine  ;  for  I  was 
guilty  of  a  deception — an  innocent  one,  I  hope — 
as  the  end  may  justify  the  means." 

"What  is  this  thou  sayest,  daughter?**  answered 
the  reprover.  "Deception  or  equivocation  can 
never  be  justifiable,  however  good  the  end  to  be 
gained  may  appear.  Let  me  hear  what  thou  hast 
done.** 

Subdued  and  awed,  Mistress  Isbel  meekly  re* 
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plied,  "I  comnumded  Dorothea  to  nudntain  silence, 
and  I  named  this  iron  coffer  as  ^^r  choice,  when 
she  only  wished  to  possess  the  dnmh  bmte  Rover. 
She  long  refused  to  comply  with  my  wishes, 
saying  it  was  not  true,  and  she  durst  not 
abet  falsehood ;  but  I  over-ruled  her,  and  claimed 
the  dog  Rover  for  myself,  which  in  reality 
belongs  to  Dorothea;  and  I  may  as  well  add, 
she  bestows  too  much  time  and  attention  on  the 
animal/* 

"And  what  earthly  motive  hadst  thou,  O 
daughter!  for  so  simple  and  foolish  a  falsity,  if 
nny  falsity  can  be  deemed  simple  or  foolish?" 
inquired  Layamon  amazed. 

"I  desired  to  establish  my  sietcr^s  fame  for 
erudition,  and  to  screen  her  from  the  imputation 
of  weakness.  My  years  and  my  reputation  needed 
no  such  preservation.'*  And  Mistress  Isbel  drew 
herself  up  with  dignity,  all  her  self-possession 
recovered. 

She  did  not  add  that  she  had  noted  the  Lord 
of  Eardley's  admiring  gaze  fixed  on  the  lovely 
Dorothea ;  she  did  not  add  that  it  was  her  selfish 
wish  to  secure  Dorothea's  valuable  services,  on  the 
plea  of  conventual  happiness  in  store  for  her.  She 
did  not  add  that  she  had  discovered  the  young 
man's  antipathy  to  learned  women,  and,  to  waixl 
off  his  approaches,  she  had  determined  to  en- 
viron her  gentle  sister  with  the  obnoxious  at- 
tributes. 

But  although  Mistress  Isbel  did  not  confess  all 
this,  Layamon  knew  it;  for  he  was  a  wise  and 
subtle  man,  and  read  men's  hearts  as  easily  as  their 
parchments,  and  it  grieved  him  deeply  to  see  the 
toil-worn  girl's  wasted  form  and  dejected  looks. 
However,  he  prudently  contented  himself  with 
mildly  reprehending  Mistress  Isbel,  and  advising 
tnith  at  all  times  and  upon  all  occasions  to  be 
religiously  adhered  to  for  the  future. 

Layamon  returned  to  Eardley  Manor  in  high 
spirits,  having  found  the  manuscripts  he  was  in 
search  of  in  the  iron-bound  coffer ;  and  over  a  cup 
of  wine,  the  young  lord  was  emboldened  to  reveal 
the  secret  of  his  love  for  the  fair  Dorothea,  and  to 
beseech  the  kind  priest's  intercession.  Despite 
age  and  priesthood,  Layamon  sympathised  in  the 
innocent  hopes  and  fears  of  youth  ;  but  Dorothea 
was  a  timid  creature,  accustomed  to  obey  her  sister 
in  all  things.    IsbeFs  consent  must  be  gained,  and 


the  CSiurch  propitiated ;  but  there  is  an  old  saying, 
"  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way." 

Perhaps  the  Master  of  Eardley,  knowing  Mis- 
tress Isbers  weak  point,  found  his  way  more 
freely  to  her  favour  by  an  order  which  he  forth- 
with issued  for  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  to  exceed  in 
magnificence  and  costly  decoration  all  other  at- 
tempts of  the  kind  yet  made,  and  to  be  conducted 
at  Radstone  under  her  surveillance. 

For  scores  of  years  tliis  illuminated  missal  iru 
to  be  seen  at  Eardlev,  and  it  was  called  the  ''Bad- 
stone  Missal."  The  ancient  aite  of  that  stately 
mansion  is  scarcely  now  to  be  traced.  Baastone 
Abbey  is  a  ruin ;  and  the  "  cell"  at  Radstone,  still 
bearing  the  name  of  "Isbel's  Ground,"  is  all 
that  remains  to  certify  this  legend  of  past  gene- 
rations. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  tall,  grey  honsc 
is  erected  on  the  foundations  of  this  identical  "cell" 
or  offset,  and  that  the  cellars,  and  an  underground 
passage,  are  the  very  same  as  in  days  of  yore. 
Therein. a  singular  stone  receptacle  was  discovered 
by  the  present  venerable  owner,  containing  many 
interesting  documents  of  antiquity,  some  of  which 
clearly  proved  the  identity  of  the  spot.  A  copy 
of  St.  Bede's  "  hoc,"  delicately  written  and  superbly 
ornamented,  was  formerly  reckoned  among  the 
curiosities,  and  authenticated  as  the  work  of 
Ladye  Dorothea,  wife  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
A  monument  was  also  extant  in  the  chapel, 
erected  to  this  lady's  memory,  which  handed  her 
down  to  posterity  "as  a  pious, learned,  and  accom- 
plished ladye — a  perfect  wife  and  mother."  May 
we  not  fancy  the  happy  Dorothea  exerting  all  her 
skill  to  embellish  the  copy  of  fit  Bede's  "boc?' 
for  had  not  Layamon  the  good  priest  come  on  his 
pious  mission  to  Eardley  in  search  of  the  manuscript, 
would  she  ever  have  become  the  beloved  wife  of 
Eardley's  gallant  master  ? 

**May  we  not  fancy  her  winsome  laugh?"  added 
our  hostess.  "May  we  not  fancy  her  saying,  *I 
am  much  beholden  to  the  Venerable  Bede,  I  trow; 
but,  after  all,  I  don*t  repent  my  private  choice  of 
dear  old  Rover  1'  So  never  mind  quizzing,"  turn- 
ing to  a  blue-stocking  of  the  party,  "for  a  sen- 
sible man  has  no  objection  to  a  learned  wife,  pro- 
vided she  tmites  the  qualities  of  affection,  gentle- 
ness, and  thnft  in  all  things — a  rare  combination, 
I  confess  I" 


STANZAS. 


When  the  purple  mist  of  night 

O'er  the  azure  sea  reposes, 
Veils  the  slumbering  liHes'  light. 

Stoops  o'er  beds  of  muffled  roses. 
Thoughts,  like  moonbeams'  calm  reflection, 

j?iood  wiih  peace  my  aching  breast^ 
Steal  the  pangs  of  deep  dejection^ 

Lull  my  spirit  into  rest. 


Come,  Forgetfulness  I  and  sail 

Hence  with  me,  since  Hope  lives  sighing. 
On  yon  bank,  'mid  lotus  pale, 

Shipwrecked  memories  are  dying* 
Come,  to  mine  thy  wet  cheek  pressing, 

We  will  float  on  Time's  dark  stream, 

find  in  dreams  our  only  blessing, 

Leave  reality  a  dream. 

^  AB.B. 
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SIR  JAMES  BROOKE  AND  THE  PIRATES  OF  THE  EASTERN  ARCHIPELAGO. 


It  might  naturally  have  been  supposed  that  the 
fall  and  protracted  discnssion  which  the  subject 
forming  me  title  of  our  present  article  received 
during  the  last  year,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
"^^ould  have  settled  at  once  and  for  ever  the  various 
moot  points  therewith  connected.  Such,  however, 
seems  not  to  have  been  the  case ;  for,  after  a  long 
interval  of  silence,  we  lately  found  the  matter 
re-opened  in  the  Lower  House,  and  the  greater  part 
of  an  evening  wasted  in  a  grave  discussion  as  to 
liie  existence  or  non-existence  of  pirates  in  the 
Archipelago  of  the  Eastern  worid. 

Our  gallant  countryman  Sir  James  Brooke's 
chivalrous  expedition  and  his  successful  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  have  arrayed  against  him 
a  host  of  detractors,  who  have  been  incessantly 
toiling  to  asperse  his  character  and  throw  discredit 
on  his  statements.  From  all  those,  on  the  other 
band,  whose  information  is  sound  and  judgment 
unbiassed,  he  has  received  the  highest  encomiums 
for  his  exalted  and  disinterested  philanthropy. 

Well  indeed  would  it  have  been  had  die  Go- 
vernment long  ago  effected  what  has  been  since 
accomplished  by  private  energy  and  determination. 
Some  twenty  years  since,  during  a  voyage  under- 
taken for  health  and  recreation,  James  Brooke 
first  visited  those  glorious  islauds  constituting  the 
Asiatic  Archipelago.  He  saw  and  estimated  at 
once  their  resources  and  capabilities.  By  a  resi- 
dence in  Borneo  he  became  acquainted  with  its 
climate,  its  productions  and  population ;  he  found 
the  latter  debased  by  the  most  revolting  practices, 
and  depending  for  their  existence  almost  exclu- 
sively upon  murder  and  rapine.  In  short,  piracy 
with  all  its  direst  horrors,  slavery  in  its  most  de- 
grading form,  tyranny  and  oppression,  extended 
their  fell  influence  without  a  check  over  that 
beautiful  land,  adapted  though  it  was  by  Nature 
to  afford  the  highest  amount  of  physical  enjoyment. 

From  the  period  when  he  became  acquainted 
with  these  momentous  facts,  Mr.  Brooke  resolved 
cdevote  his  fortune  and  his  life  to  the  amelioration 
of  such  crying  evils ;  to  extirpate  piracy ;  to  render 
the  Chinese,  the  Celebean,  and  the  Javan  Sea 
navigable  for  the  merchant-vessels  of  every  coun- 
try; to  put  down  the  slave-trade  throughout 
Borneo,  where  he  determined  to  introduce  and 
es1:ablish  the  blessings  of  civilisation  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  commercial  intercourse. 

Baffled,  thwarted  and  opposed  by  a  variety  of 
adverse  circumstances,  it  was  not  until  the  spring 
of  183C  that  his  gallant  yacht  Royalist  was  finally 
equipped.  With  a  schooner  of  172  tons,  a  crew 
of  twenty  men,  and  an  armament  of  only  half-a- 
dozen  six-pounders,  this  zealous  man  prepared  to 
attack  a  warlike  and  piratical  horde,  die  terror  of 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  occupying  a  territory 
of  more  than  double  the  area  of  England!  In 
order  to  insure  the  possibility  of  maintaining  the 
requisite  discipline,  he  passed  three  years  in  select- 


ing, training,  and  forming  his  crew,  arriving  in 
safety  at  Singapore  on  the  1st  of  June,  1839. 
From  information  he  there  received,  he  selected 
Sarawak  as  the  spot  at  which  his  proceedings 
should  commence.  This  town,  if  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  dignify  it  by  that  name,  was  then  the 
temporary  residence  of  Rajah  Muda  Hassim,  the 
representative  of  the  Sultan  and  the  governor  of 
the  surrounding  district.  Hassim  appears  to  have 
been  of  mild  and  affable  manners,  and  received 
Mr.  Brooke  with  courtesy  and  respect  He  was, 
however,  unfortunately  surrounded  by  imperious 
chiefs,  deriving  their  subsistence  from  piracy,  and 
the  country  at  a  few  miles'  distance  was  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  Rajah.  A  more  inopportune 
season  could  therefore  hardly  have  been  selected 
by  Mr.  Brooke.  Not  discouraged  by  this  state  of 
things,  he  continued  his  negotiations,  and  in  a  short 
time  received  at  the  hands  of  Muda  Hassim  the 
title  of  Rajah  over  the  entire  district  of  Sarawak. 

His  first  proceeding,  after  having  been  duly 
vested  with  his  new  dignity,  was  eminently  cha- 
racteristic of  the  zeal  of  Brooke  in  the  cause  of 
humanity.  He  liberated  at  once  the  hostages 
taken  from  the  rebels,  who  had  long  been  pining 
in  wretched  captivity ;  he  substituted  a  fair  and 
equitable  system  of  taxation  for  one  of  arbitrary 
extortion ;  he  established  courts  of  law,  where  a 
patient  hearing  was  given  to  all  suitors,  and  justice 
was  administered  with  the  most  rigid  impartiality ; 
he  organised  a  naval  force  for  the  protection  of  the 
sea-board  against  the  invasion  of  marauders ;  and 
instituted  an  admirable  yet  simple  code  for  the 
benefit  of  his  subjects.  Our  readers,  therefore, 
will  learn  without  surprise  the  rapid  amelioratioii 
of  the  community.  The  Dyaks,  naturally  turbu- 
lent and  impatient  of  control,  became  settled,  in- 
dnstrious  and  orderly;  the  people  of  Sarawak, 
somewhat  more  docile,  soon  learnt  to  be  indus- 
trious and  contented ;  while  the  Chinese  portion 
of  the  population  prospered  as  they  had  never 
done  previously,  and  the  habitations  of  Sarawak 
assumed  a  systematic  and  well-regulated  appear- 
ance that  would  have  reflected  no  discredit  on  an 
European  State.     To  use  his  own  words  : — 

"  'niese  i)eople,  who  a  few  years  since  suffered 
every  extreme  of  miseiy  from  war,  slavery,  and 
starvation,  are  comfortably  lodged  and  comparar 
tively  rich.  A  stranger  might  now  pass  from 
village  to  village,  and  he  would  receive  their  hos- 
pitality and  see  their  padi  stored  in  their  houses. 
He  would  hear  them  proclaim  their  happiness,  and 
praise  the  white  man  as  their  friend  and  protector. 
Since  the  death  of  Parembam  no  Dyak  of  Sara- 
wak lost  his  life  by  violence  until  a  month  since, 
when  two  were  cut  off  by  the  Sakarran  D3'ak8. 
None  of  the  tribes  have  warred  amongst  them- 
selves; and  I  believe  their  war-excursions  to  a 
distance  in  the  interior  have  been  very  few,  and 
those  undertaken  by  the  Sarembas." 
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Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  tbese  important  re- 
sults were  achieved  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  one 
individual  in  less  than  nine  months,  with  no  other 
aid  than  a  little  body  of  some  eight  or  ten  men 
under  his  immediate  control  Yet  was  he  far 
from  satisfied,  though  so  much  had  been  accon^ 
plished.  He  felt  that  to  give  stability  to  the  new 
Government,  and  to  induce  commercial  relations 
with  other  countries,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
eradicate  the  buccaneers  whose  prahus  swarmed 
in  every  direction  around,  and  whose  deeds  of 
bloodshed  and  pillage  were  the  terror  of  the  timid 
navigators  of  those  distant  seas.  Such  a  pitch, 
indeed,  had  the  audacity  of  these  rovers  attained, 
that  not  content  with  merely  appropriating  the 
cargoes  of  merchant-ships,  on  one  occasion  they 
actually  attacked  in  overwhelming  numbers  a  war- 
steamer  sent  by  the  Dutch  for  die  protection  of 
their  commerce,  carried  her  by  dint  of  overpower- 
ing numbers,  butchered  the  crew,  and  then  utterly 
destroyed  her. 

Brooke,  undismayed  by  the  accounts  he  received 
from  all  sides  of  the  desperate  character  of  those 
pirates,  determined  to  assail  them  in  their  own 
fastnesses,  and  reduce  them  to  subjection.  Accord- 
ingly, between  July  and  September,  1840,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  arresting  the  progress  up  the  river  of  a 
piratical  expedition  numbering  one  hundred  ves- 
sels and  between  two  and  three  thousand  men, 
bent  upon  attacking  the  peaceable  tribes  in  the 
interior  whom  he  had  taken  under  his  protection. 
Not  long  after  we  find  him,  in  co-operation  with 
Captain  Keppel  and  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  destroy- 
ing the  strongholds  of  these  brigands,  and  demo- 
lishing their  vessels.  The  combined  efforts  of  the 
little  Saxon  band  upon  that  occasion  justly  entitle 
them  to  the  gratitude  of  the  civilised  world.  The 
transactions  stand  brightly  and  proudly  recorded 
among  the  naval  annals  of  Britain ;  they  rank  with 
those  immortal  deeds  **  the  memory  whereof  per- 
isheth  not." 

It  would  indeed  prove  a  heavy  misfortune,  not 
only  to  the  community  under  his  immediate  sway, 
but  to  the  human  race,  were  any  catastrophe  to 
intervene  to  prevent  the  perfect  accomplishment  of 
Sir  James  Brooke*s  designs.  An  indelible  stigma 
will  be  attached  to  the  English  name  if,  from  any 
pusillanimity  or  supineness,  he  does  not  receive  at 
home  the  fullest  encoiu*agement  and  co-operation. 
Lord  Hardinge  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
immense  importance  to  England  of  aiding  the  new 
Bajah  in  consolidating  his  government  and  in 
Qompassing  his  views ;  and  by  his  lordship's  ex- 
press direction  it  was  that  the  Agincourt  was 
despatched  to  Borneo;  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  notwithstanding  the  petty  influence  that 
has  been  exercised  and  discreditable  manoeuvres 
which  have  been  practised  against  him  during  his 
absence,  that  the  Government  of  this  country  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  confirm  all  that  has  yet 
been  done,  and  to  supply,  if  need  should  arise,  any 
requisite  aid  for  strengthening  the  position  and 
extending  the  utility  of  his  operations. 

We  had  hoped,  indeed,  to  find  that  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  a  man  of  lofty  impulses  and  character 
eminently  chivalrous,  would  have  been  impelled 


to  take  a  fiir  different  course  from  that  which 
he  adopted  some  months  ago  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  With  his  means  of  acquiring  information, 
with  his  experience  and  attainments,  it  was  sur- 
prising to  find  him  enlisted  on  the  side  of  those  to 
whom  detraction  is  as  the  breadi  of  their  nostrils. 
The  flimsy  excuses  which  ignorance  or  self-interest 
might  urge  could  not  be  pleaded  here.  The 
whole  career  of  Sir  James  Brooke  was  known  to 
all  who  chose  to  ascertain  the  facts ;  his  motivei 
were  obvious  as  the  noon-day  sun ;  the  result  of 
his  arduous  exertions  was  equally  apparent  The 
attack  upon  him,  from  whatever  source  it  emanated, 
cannot  therefore  be  regarded  but  as  unnuinly  as  ii 
was  unmerited.  On  the  occasion  in  question,  it  is 
true  that  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  EUesmere  advanced 
undaimtedly  to  the  support  of  the  absent  hero,  and, 
in  a  gallant  charge,  carried  and  turned  the  batteries 
of  the  ex-Governor  of  India,  who  beat  an  ignoble 
retreat 

The  question  as  to  the  straightforward  honesfy 
of  Sir  James  Brooke's  conduct  is  one  that  need  no 
longer  be  discussed.  It  was  to  have  been  hoped 
that,  in  the  present  instance  at  least,  common-seose 
and  common  justice  might  have  dissuaded  us  from 
that  course  to  which,  as  a  nation,  we  are  too  prone, 
deeming  it  sufficient  "  to  garland  the  tombstone 
when  we  have  not  crowned  the  brow,  and  piying 
that  honour  to  the  dust  which  we  have  denied  to 
the  spirit" 

No  one  could  have  imagined,  after  the  com- 
plete refutation  given  last  year  to  the  slanders  with 
which  Sir  James  Brooke  was  assailed,  that  any 
little  clique,  however  deep-rooted  their  animositieB, 
would  have  ventured  to  revive  their  exploded 
accusations.     But — 

No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality 
Can  censure  'scape ;  back-wounding  calumnj 
The  whitest  yirtue  strikes.  Wiiat  king  so  strong 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue  ? 

It  is  probable,  nay,  more,  we  know  it  to  be  the 
fact,  that  many  of  those  the  loudest  and  most  vehe- 
ment in  their  outcry  against  our  dauntless  cotmtiy- 
man  have  been  altogether  misled  by  false  representa- 
tions, and  have  no  idea  how  far  they  have  been 
made  mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of  designing 
and  calculating  men. 

It  is  impossible  that  many  of  those  who  have 
been  most  prominent  in  this  shameful  and  senselefls 
outcry  could  have  been  aware  of  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  No  words  of  reprobation  can  be  too 
severe  to  stigmatise  certain  unprincipled  vm- 
viduals,  who,  because  Sir  James  Brooke's  proceed- 
ings militated  against  their  own  paltry  interests, 
invented  and  propagated  the  infamous  tales  to 
which  we  have  taken  occasion  to  advert. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  judge  for  them- 
selves respecting  the  moral  condition  of  the  in- 
teresting inhabitants  of  the  Oriental  Archipelago^ 
we  subjoin  a  sketch  of  their  mode  of  Hf®!  tog^P® 
with  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  expeditions 
against  the  merchant-vessels  of  all  nations,  under- 
taken by  these  people  during  the  last  thirty 
five-and-thirty  years,  together  with  the  attempt 
made  by  the  Dutch  Government  for  their  suppr^J 
sion.    For  this  purpose  we  have  availed  ourwi^ 
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of  a  very  able  and  elaborate  report  in  the  l^^rench 
language,  submitted  a  short  time  since  to  the  Dutch 
Government  by  M.  De  Groot,  the  Secretary- 
General  to  the  Colonial  Minister  of  Holland. 

From  this  document  we  learn  that  during  the 
English  administration  at  Java  the  coasts  of  that 
island,  and  indeed  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Celebes, 
Kangean,  <&c.,  were  more  than  ever  infested  with 
pirates.  In  March,  1812,  they  were  sharply  at- 
tacked by  the  English  war-schooner  Wellington, 
Captain  Cromey,  supported  by  two  gun -boats  and 
by  six  armed  native  vessels.  Nevertheless,  the 
largest  of  the  corsair-prahus  did  not  hesitate  to 
place  herself  alongside  the  Wellington^  which  with 
difficulty  escaped  boarding,  and,  after  a  fierce 
encounter,  had  five  of  her  crew  most  severely 
wounded.  In  the  month  of  May  following,  the 
pirates  maintained  a  desperate  fight  against  the 
armed  long-boats  of  the  English  man-of-war 
Modeste,  Numbers  of  pirates  frequented  the 
waters  of  the  isles  of  Kangean,  and  even  effected 
landings  there.  The  Coromandel  having  run 
aground  upon  the  coast  of  Borneo,  was  taken  and 
burnt  by  the  pirates.  The  Matilda,  an  English 
merchantman,  saw  elsewhere  seventeen  large  cor- 
sair-prahos ;  and  the  Helen  encountered  in  the 
Banka  Strait  a  vessel  the  crew  of  which  numbered 
about  eiglity  pirates ;  the  latter  attempted  to  board, 
but  a  well-supported  discharge  of  grape  and  can- 
ister caused  them  to  sheer  ofif.  The  Nautilus, 
coming  irom  Macassar  in  May,  1813,  brought  the 
news  Uiat  a  young  Englishman,  Thomas  Brooks, 
was  at  Koetei  (Borneo).  Two  years  before,  he 
had  survived  the  pillage  of  his  ship  by  the  Malays 
or  Dyaks  of  that  country ;  but  the  Sultan  had  for- 
tunately taken  him  under  his  protection.  Three 
Europeans,  two  Chinese,  and  five  Bengalese,  who 
formed  part  of  the  crew,  were  ruthlessly  massacred, 
and  the  rest  sold  and  delivered  over  to  hopeless 
slavery.  The  following  year,  April,  1814,  Cap- 
tain Hall,  commander  of  the  cruizer  Antelope, 
announced  that  he  had  seen  within  a  few  days  no 
less  than  eighty  corsair-vessels  from  Linga  in  the 
Strait  of  Banka,  and  tliat,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  armed  gun-boats,  he  had  given  them  chase, 
though  they  subsequently  efifected  their  escape. 

The  English  Government  has,  indeed,  been  in 
general  satisfied  with  attacking  the  pirates  in  the 
open  sea.  At  least  no  other  means  were  adopted 
to  suppress  them  during  the  period  between  1811 
and  1816. 

There  is  extant  a  report  drawn  up  by  the  Dutch 
Councillor  of  the  Indies,  M.  Muntinghe,  at  that 
time  Commissioner  at  Palcmbang  and  Banka.  It 
is  dated  from  Muntok,  the  capital  of  the  Island  of 
Banka,  25th  May,  1818,  and  addressed  to  the 
Governor-General,  the  Baron  van  der  Capellan. 
The  author  therein  describes,  in  a  manner  which 
leaves  very  little  to  be  added,  the  state  of  affairs  at 
his  time,  as  far  as  regards  the  piracies  committed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Linga,  Riouw,  the  eastern 
coast  of  Sumatra,  Biliton,  Oarmiata,  and  more  espe- 
cially those  of  the  western  coast  of  Borneo. 

''Since  it  has  pleased  your  Excellency,"  he 
writes,  "  to-  cause  me  to  remark,  more  than  once, 
to  what  a  iegree  the  misdeeds  of  the  pirates  had 


aroused  your  attention,  I  have  sedulously  employed 
myself  since  my  arrival  here  in  procuring  the 
most  detailed  information  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
population,  their  power,  if  I  may  be  permitted  so 
to  express  myself,  the  real  seat  of  the  pirates,  their 
places  of  retreat,  and  their  means  of  subsistence 
independently  of  piracy. 

"  The  following  are  the  most  exact  and  complete 
particulars  that  I  liave  been  able  to  procure  upon 
this  subject  I  have  been  furnished  with  them  by 
a  native,  named  Radja  Akil.  From  him  I  learned 
that,  with  respect  to  Linga  and  Biouw,  the  tribes 
of  that  territory  who  follow  piracy  do  not  in 
reality  inhabit  the  islands  of  that  name,  but  are, 
without  distinction,  established  in  that  multitude 
of  islets  which  compose  the  archipelago  situated 
around  Linga  and  Biouw,  and  between  those  two 
islands ;  that,  however,  the  supreme  authority  over 
those  populations  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan  of 
Linga.  The  immediate  direction  or  command  of 
all  the  Linganese  pirates  would  belong,  saving  and 
excepting  the  suzeraineti  of  the  Sultan  of  that 
island,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  self-styled  Oraug 
Eaija  Linga^  comprising  two  brothers,  the  one 
named  Datoe  Moeda»  and  the  other  Datoe  Pang- 
hoeloe,  both  of  whom  are  established  in  the  little 
Poeloe  Mapar,  towards  the  south-west  point  of 
Linga ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  another  sub* 
altern  chief,  who  resides  in  the  little  isle  of  Poehoo 
Boeaya^  also  called  Poeloe  Lima. 

"  The  self-styled  Orang  Kaiia  Linga  would  have 
under  their  direction  three  places  of  rendezvous 
or  of  residence  for  the  pirates,  Sakauah,  Barok,  and 
Banahoong,  forming  together  a  disposable  force  of 
400  men  and  of  eighteen  ships.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ougko  Tomongong  would  reckon  under  his 
authority  seven  places  of  rendezvous,  viz.,  Gralang, 
Timian,  Poeloe,  Boy  ay  a.  Slat  (Strait  of),  Singa 
Poera,  Soeghi,  Pakako,  and  Bollang,  offering  alto- 
gether a  disposable  force  of  about  twelve  hundred 
men,  and  (^  forty -eight  ships, 

**  These  Linganese  pirates  do  not  cultivate  the 
soil  of  the  islets  or  rocks  which  they  inhabit; 
neither  rice-fields  nor  aspen-trees,  in  fact  only  a 
few  stunted  bushes,  are  seen  there.  They  live 
upon  fish,  but  more  especially  upon  sago,  which 
they  prefer  to  rice,  and  which  they  find  iii  abun- 
dance in  the  large  island  of  Linga,  buying  it  or 
exchanging  it  for  other  objects. 

"  When  they  set  out  upon  any  expedition,  the 
custom  is  that  their  immediate  chiefs  supply  to 
them,  in  advance,  provisions,  arms,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  equipment  of  their  vessels ;  but 
upon  the  return  of  the  pirates,  they  are  repaid  for 
such  advances  with  a  profit  of  100  per  cent,  or  at 
least  they  fix  a  price  upon  the  articles  100  per 
cent  above  their  real  value.  Besides  this,  the 
pirates  give  up  to  the  Sultan  of  Linga  all  the 
European  artillery  which  they  have  seized,  and, 
perhaps  also,  other  valuable  effects.  They  must 
also  let  him  have  at  the  lowest  price  all  the  goods 
of  which  they  cannot  make  use.  The  Sultan  after- 
wards sells  these  articles  at  a  considerable  profit 
to  the  Chinese  junks,  and  other  ships  which  come 
to  trade  at  Linga.  Should  the  pirates  have  been 
prevented  by  any  circumstance  from  making  thei^ 
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annual  rounds,  they  occupy  thenMlvee,  as  they 
also  do  after  their  return  from  their  expeditions, 
solely  with  fishing  for  tripang  and  agar-agar^ 
which  abound  in  those  latitadee,  and  which  they 
go  in  quest  of  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  Biliton  and 
^Banka.  They  are  obliged  to  sell  all  the  produce 
of  their  fishing  to  the  Sultan  at  a  low  price,  and 
the  small  sum  they  derive  from  it  serves  to  pro- 
cure them  sago,  and  a  few  other  commodities. 
These  Linganese  pirates  are  accustomed  to  under- 
take annually  an  expedition,  the  route  of  which  is 
well  known,  and  appears  to  be  so  calculated  that 
they  may  always  have  the  advantage  of  the  winds 
and  currents.  They  set  ofiF  towards  the  end  of  the 
western  monsoon,  or  even  during  the  months  of 
December  and  January.  They  at  first  proceed 
through  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  towards  the  southern 
coast  of  Java,  and  remain  there  until  the  arrival  of 
the  eastern  monsoon.  Then  passing  through  some 
of  the  straits  to  the  east  of  Java,  they  sail  along 
the  eastern  and  northern  coasts  of  that  island,  which 
they  continue  to  infest  until  the  commencement  of  the 
month  of  May.  Arrived  at  the  furthest  extent  of 
their  first  route,  they  return  in  the  direction  of  the 
places  of  their  retreat,  still  pillaging  every  dwel- 
ling and  vill age  as  they  pass  along  the  coast.  If  they 
succeed  in  making  any  important  prize,  they  imme- 
diately retire ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  as  frequently 
happens,  their  cruize  has  been  an  unproductive  one, 
they  continue  to  cruize  along  these  shores  until 
the  end  of  the  easteru  monsoon,  a  time  at  which 
they  infallibly  return  to  the  place  of  their  abode, 
with  or  without  booty. 

"With  respect  to  R^t^,  situated  uponthe  coast  of 
Sumatra,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Djambi  and 
Indragiri  rivers,  the  information  furnished  by 
Radja  Akil  is  as  follows :  The  pirates  of  R^t^  are 
of  a  race  wholly  distinct  from,  and  unconnected 
by  any  alliance  or  any  relations  whatever  with  the 
two  countries  between  which  R^te  is  situated. 
According  to  Radja  Akil,  these  pirates  must  have 
descended  from  the  famous  pirates  inhabiting 
Mindanao.  The  first  cause  of  their  emigration 
was  the  war  undertaken  by  the  Elast  India  Com- 
pany, some  years  ago,  against  the  Sultan  of  Linga. 
Machmoed,  at  that  time  Sultan,  had  called  to  his 
aid  the  Illanouns  of  Mindanao ;  and  it  was  to  the 
forces  which  they  sent  him  that  Rete  owes  its 
origin.  Radja  Akil  asserts  that  this  race  of  Rete 
is  as  formidable  and  dangerous  as  that  of  the 
Lanouns  themselves  ;  they  know  no  other  mode  of 
subsistence  than  piracy.  The  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion belonging  to  the  places  they  inhabit  is  com- 
posed of  some  natives  and  some  prisoners,  whom 
they  treat  as  slaves. 

**  The  united  force  of  Rete  may  amount  to  1000 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Their  ships,  to  the 
number  of  ten  or  twelve,  each  of  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  tons,  have  a  complement  of  from  fifty  to 
eighty  men ;  and  each  carries  a  gun  of  large  calibre, 
and  two  others  of  smaller  bore.  The  Lanouns  of 
R4te  make  also  every  year  an  expedition,  almost 
always  in  the  same  latitudes.  According  to  the 
information  I  have  procured,  they  are  accustomed 
to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  the  violent  hurricanes  of 
the  western  monsoon  have  ceased,  and  the  weather 


becomes  calmer.  They  first  direct  their  comee 
towards  the  Lampongs,  and  there  stop  for  some 
time.  From  the  Lampongs  they  proceed  aiter- 
wards  to  the  southern  coast  of  Java,  and  apply 
themselves  especially  to  carrying  off  tlie  inhahiJianU 
settled  along  that  coast,  and  to  the  gathering  of 
edible  birds-nests  of  the  best  kind,  which  they 
find  upon  roclcs  well  known  .to  them.  As  soon  as 
the  east  winds  begin  to  blow,  they  make  the  tonr 
of  Java,  and  commence  cruizing  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Strait  of  Banka,  for  tlie  purpose  of  inter- 
cepting and  capturing  Javanese  vessels ;  or,  from 
time  to  time,  they  hazard  a  descent  upon  Banb, 
the  result  of  which  is  always  to  thin  still  more  the 
by  no  means  numerous  population  of  that  island. 
It  is  said  that  the  chief  of  these  Rete  pirates  hears 
the  title  of  Radja  Moeda,  the  same  as  that  which 
still  distinguishes  the  son  of  the  Sultan  of  Ilknonn 
at  Mindanao. 

**  In  the  territory  of  Siak,  the  usual  number  of 
corsairs  does  not  amount  at  most  to  forty,  under  the 
immediate  orders  of  Longko  Long  Poeti,  and  of 
Longko  Mahamath — both,  however,  subordinate  to 
Said  Ali,  who  has  at  present  the  command  in 
those  latitudes.  Nevertheless,  when  this  Said  Ali 
leads  the  expedition  in  person,  the  nnmher  of 
ships  may  be  increased  to  as  many  as  eighty.  Each 
ship  is  of  four  or  six  koyangs,  of  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  tons,  and  carries  a  crew  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  men,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery. 

"It  is  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  Salangoor  that 
the  pirates  of  Siak  go  to  commit  their  depreda- 
tions. They  reach  that  part  towards  the  month  of 
June,  in  the  season  of  the  eastern  monsoon,  and 
remain  there  until  they  have  made  some  prize;  in 
the  contrary  case,  their  return  does  not  take  place 
until  the  end  of  the  eastern  monsoon.  Hence  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Siak  pirates  come  to  molert 
the  Java  seas. 

"  If  Radja  Akil  is  to  be  credited,  the  Isle  of 
Biliton  has  produced  pirates  of  two  distinct  races: 
the  one  formerly  established  in  the  district  of 
Marawang  (Island  of  Banka),  known  under  the 
name  of  Orang  Sekat ;  and  the  other  descended 
from  a  family  called  Soekoe  Djoeroe,  formerly 
subject  to  the  Sultan  of  Djohor.  These  two  bonds 
of  pirates  live  habitually  on  ihe  water,  in  small 
prahus  covered  over  ^ith  mats,  each  of  which 
serves  as  the  habitation  of  an  entire  family.  They 
never  set  foot  on  shore  in  order  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  agriculture,  or  any  other  usefhl  or 
lawfiil  branch  of  industry ;  thus  they  compose  an 
entirely  distinct  class  from  the  real  inhabitants 
of  the  Island  of  Biliton.  They  possess  prahiis  of 
two  kinds ;  for  those  which  they  man  for  their  ex- 
peditions are  quite  different  from  those  in  whicm 
they  usually  reside.  The  places  where  the  small 
prahus  so  assembled  generally  remain  stationary, 
are  three  in  number,  viz. :  Tjerroetoe,  Blantoe,  and 
Siajok,  all  in  the  island  of  Klitdn.  The  number 
of  piratical  ships  belonging  ^'tfab  family  of  Soekoe 
Djoeroe  scarcely  ever  exce^jds  -fifty  small  prahns,* 
serving  as  habitations,  and  four  corssir-prahns, 
distributed  in  the  three  places  just  mentioned. 
The  family  of  Orang  Sekat  possesses  at  IJerroctoe 
eighty  small    dwelling-prahus   and  six  cor»ir- 
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prahnfi ;  at  Blantoe,  120  dwelling-praliTU  and 
ten  coTsair-prahas ;  lastly,  at  Siajok,  thirty  small 
prahuB  and  two  contair-prahiia.  The  corsair- 
prahna  of  Biliton  are  rarely  larger  than  from  fonr 
to  six  tons  each,  and  scarcely  ever  carry  more  than  a 
couple  of  swivels  and  a  few  pikes. 

''  The  small  island  of  Carimata,  in  the  neigh« 
bonrhood  of  Biliton,  is  said  to  contain  about  forty 
families,  subject  to  the  Prince  of  Riouw ;  they 
possess  in  common  only  two  corsair-ships,  each 
armed  with  two*  pieces  of  cannon.  This  popula- 
tion  lives  chiefly  by  fishing  for  tripang^  of  which 
it  makes  annually  a  large  stock.  According  to 
Hadja  Akil,  the  Biliton  and  Oarimata  pirates  visit 
no  other  places  than  the  northern  coast  of  Java. 
At  the  beginning  of  April,  as  soon  as  the  eastern 
monsoon  sets  in,  they  commence  their  course  along 
the  coast  'of  Java,  a  course  which  they  renew  as 
often  as  three  times  during  the  continuance  of  the 
same  monsoon. 

"  Lastly,  the  Sultan  of  Matam,  on  the  coast  of 
Borneo,  equips  and  maintains  three  large  corsair- 
prahus  of  five  or  six  koyangs  each,  which  after  a 
course  towards  the  west  coast  of  Celebes,  during 
the  western  monsoon,  are  accustomed  to  undertake, 
after  their  return,  three  expeditions  upon  the  coast 
of  Java,  setting  off  about  the  commencement  of 
June,  like  the  pirates  of  Biliton  and  Oarimata. 

*  Although  the  reduction  of  the  places  of 
retreat  just  described  is  not  sufficient  to  extir- 
pate the  piracy  of  the  East-Indian  Archipelago, 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  becoming  masters 
of  them  would  diminish  it  by  one-half;  and  that 
exactly  in  the  places  where  the  pirates  cause 
the  greatest  damage  to  our  possessions — ^that  is  to 
say,  along  the  coasts  of  Java,  Banka,'  and  Palem- 
bang.  As  to  the  reduction  of  the  naval  force  of 
pirates,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to 
your  Excellency  the  plan  conceived  by  the  same 
!Badja  Akii,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  all  my 
information.  He  recommends  the  equipment  at 
Java  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  small  vessels  of 
great  length,  small  draught,  and  from  ten  to  twelve 
tons  burden,  constructed  according  to  a  model 
cut  in  wood  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  pre- 
senting to  your  Excellency  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Although  somewhat  stronger,  these  vessels  should 
be  of  the  same  form,  and  move  as  rapidly  as  the 
piratical  vessels,  and  should  be  able  to  make  way 
tts  well  as  by  sails  as  by  oars.  A  flotilla  so  com- 
posed, supported  by  five  or  six  fast-sailing  gun- 
boats, and  two  or  three  corvettes  or  frigates,  would 
suffice,  according  to  all  appearance,  to  secure  to 
the  Government  the  accomplishment  of  its  object 
with  respect  to  piracy." 

The  detailed  report  of.M.  Muntinghe  threw 
much  light  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil. 
It  may  also  be  seen  by  this  document  with  what 
care  the  (Jovemor-General,  the  Baron  van  der 
Oapellan,  watched  over  commerce  and  navigation, 
and  over  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  the  coasts, 
desirous  as  he  was,  by  the  accomplishment  of  a 
sacred  duty,  to  answer  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  his  Sovereign.  The  Council  of  the  Indies 
immediately  undertook,  conformably  to  his  orders, 
the  drawing  up  of  a  new  treaty  with  the  Bultan 


of  Linga,  by  which  the  latter  should  solemnly 
engage  to  suppress  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
piracy  within  his  States ;  and  the  same  year  (1818) 
the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Sultan. 

These  and  other  similar  measures  had  become 
of  the  greatest  necessity.  For  in  May,  1819,  for 
example,  we  find  that  the  schooner  Lucifer  was 
attacked  near  the  Boomjes  Island,  twenty  leagues 
from  Batavia,  by  three  piratical  vessels  ;  four 
others  kept  out  at  a  little  distance  in  order  to 
afford  the  assailants  assistance  in  case  of  need. 
The  pirates  came  up  with  the  Lucifer y  crying  out 
to  the  crew  that  neither  theij  nor  their  Radja 
of  Kottaringin  (Borneo)  feared  the  Company  b 
vessels.  The  schooner  with  difficulty  escaped  under 
a  favourable  gale  of  wind.  At  the  same  period 
(May,  1819),  the  Dutch  merchant-brig  the  Su- 
sanna Barbara,  commanded  by  the  owner  himself, 
Badenijk,  was  attacked  by  five  pirate-prahus  off 
Indramayoe,  near  the  coast  of  Java,  on  her  voyage 
from  Batavia  to  Tegal.  These  pirates  were  pro- 
bably Malays  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Linga. 
They  called  on  the  commander  to  surrender ;  but 
he,  without  noticing  the  continual  discharges  of 
their  swivel-guns,  their  frightful  bowlings,  or  the 
noise  of  their  gongs,  continued  his  course  with  the 
greatest  coolness.  He  was  even  fortunate  enough 
to  hull  one  of  their  prahus  with  a  four-pounder ; 
and  the  conliision  which  ensued  obliged  them  to 
suspend  their  attack.  They  nevertheless  silently 
and  perseveringly  followed  the  brig  during  the 
whole  night.  The  next  morning,  nearing  her  a 
little,  they  hailed  her  in  order  to  inquire  whether 
the  brig  were  the  same  as  the  one  they  had  chased 
on  the  preceding  evening.  On  receiving  an  affir- 
mative answer  from  the  commander,  they  called 
upon  him  again  to  surrender.  Perceiving  that  he 
was  not  inclined  to  do  so,  they  renewed  their  fire, 
but  without  any  other  injury  than  slightly  damag- 
ing her  sails  and  rigging.  The  discharges  of  the 
pirates  would  nevertheless  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
brig  had  not  a  fresh  breeze  sprung  up,  and  a  better- 
directed  fire  on  her  part  enabled  her  to  separate 
herself  by  degrees  from  her  assailants.  The  pirates 
did  not  give  up  the  chase  before  they  saw  the  brig 
enter  the  harbour  of  Tegal. 

The  same  month  the  pirates  attacked,  near  Sa- 
marang,  the  cruizers  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Java.  In  this  encounter  the  colonial  navy  had  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  Captain  Stout,  who  fell  mortally 
wounded. 

During  the  following  year  (1820)  it  was  that  the 
Dyaks  or  Malays  of  Borneo  gained  an  evil  noto- 
riety from  the  daring  character  and  extent  of  their 
depredations  both  at  sea  and  on  shore. 

We  may  here  take  occasion  to  observe,  paren- 
thetically, that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the 
distinction  which  some  persons  have  ignorantly 
attempted  to  draw  between  the  Malays  and  Dyaks. 
The  Dyaks  are  a  race  of  Malay  origin,  but  varjdng 
in  no  respect  from  them  in  character,  occupation, 
or  'pursuit  They  are  equally  addicted  to  the 
same  vices,  have  shown  themselves  to  be  in  every 
respect  as  cruel  and  merciless  in  their  unjustifiable 
wars.  In  fact,  in  the  Government  reports  dated 
as  far  back  as  thirty  years  ago^  the  terms  Dayak  and 
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pirate  are  indiscriminately  employed  to  designate 
the  BorneanB  dwelling  along  the  coast 

In  1821  the  Dutch  fitted  oat  against  these 
desperadoes  a  considerable  flotilla,  comprising 
two  first-class  frigates,  four  corvettes,  four 
schooners,  two  brigs,  six  gun-boats,  and  five 
smaller  craft 

But  even  this  formidable  force  was  far  from 
sufficient  to  reduce  to  subjection  the  pirates  of 
Borneo  and  Palembang.  A  volume  might  be  filled 
with  the  bare  recital  of  the  numerous  murders  and 
frightful  depredations  committed  by  the  pirates  of 
the  above-mentioned  islands  alone  during  the  four 
or  five  succeeding  years.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
on  this  occasion  to  give  at  length  the  fearful  cata- 
logue of  enormities  that  we  have  compiled  by  M. 
de  Grooc  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  these  "  peaceful 
fishermen*'  of  Borneo,  these  scientific  and  intelli- 
gent yachtsmen,  varied  the  dull  monotony  of  their 
summer  cruizes  by  such  playful  interludes  as 
ravaging  the  whole  sea-board  of  Java,  burning 
«very  village,  Government  post-house  and  dwell- 
ing for  many  miles  inland ;  slaughtering  without 
compunction  all  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  carrying o£f 
ihe  afflicted  survivors  with  all  the  moveable  booty 
they  could  transport.  Nor  did  a  well-equipped  ar- 
mament of  twenty-four  powerful  prahus,  supported 
by  five  men-of-war  and  one  thousand  troops,  do 
much  towards  the  extermination  of  these  tribes  of 
hereditary  robbers.  The  utmost  that  we  find  ac- 
complished in  one  campaign  is  comprised  in  a 
brief  summary  of  fifty  prahus  scuttled  or  burnt, 
twenty-three  pieces  of  brass  ordnance  taken,  and 
forty  pirates  killed. 

The  annals  of  the  fourteen  years  subsequent  to 
1824  yield  sickening  repetitions  of  similar  atro- 
cious acts  of  perfidy,  rapine,  and  bloodshed.  The 
Seaflower,  an  English  vessel  mounting  sizteeen 
brass  guns,  and  commanded  by  an  officer  of  the 
navy,  had  captured,  after  a  long  engagement, 
several  piratical  vessels  belonging  to  Borneo,  to- 
gether with  a  redoubted  chief  named  Datoh  Se- 
bandhar.  After  having  remained  a  week  on 
board,  living  at  the  captain's  table  and  sleeping  in 
his  cabin,  this  vile  wretch  availed  himself  of  an 
opportunity  in  the  dead  of  the  night  to  rise,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  his  comrades,  to  capture  the  ship. 
Fortunately  the  design  failed;  he  and  twelve  of 
the  pirates  were  slain,  but  four  of  the  crew  also 
lost  their  lives  and  many  more  were  wounded. 
The  commander  received  twelve  wounds  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  body,  and  was  for  ever  after 
deprived  of  the  use  of  his  right  arm.  This  one 
circumstance,  among  a  thousand  of  a  similar  nature, 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  audacity  and  ferocity 
of  the  Borneans. 

"The  suppression  of  piracy,  that  universal 
scourge  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  (says  the 
authority  already  quoted)  was  especially  (in  1839) 
the  object  of  mature  reflections  and  energetic 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  Government 
An  expedition  was  undertaken  against  the  pirates 
who  infested  the  shores  of  Borneo  and  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sumatra ;  no  less  than  fifty-nine 
individuals,  their  prisoners  or  slaves,  were  set  at 
liberty.    The  colonial  department^  moreover,  took 


under  their  serious  consideration  the  followmg 
points : — 

"To  establish,  in  concert  with  the  English 
authorities  in  India,  a  regulation  by  which  should 
be  prohibited  throughout  the  Indian  Archipelago 
the  navigation  of  native  vessels  having  more  than 
ten  men  on  board,  and  which  should  not  be  provided 
with  passports  from  the  Dntch,  English,  Siamese, 
or  Chinese  Qovernments." 

The  Residents  of  Biouw  and  Singapore  con* 
ferred  together  upon  this  matter.  The  latter 
maintained  again  this  time  a  prudent  silence  as  to 
aught  regarding  the  northern  coast  of  Borneo ;  he 
found  so  many  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  na- 
tive commerce  that  it  soon  became  necessary  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  giving  effect  to  the  regulation. 
It  was  afterwards  proposed  absolutely  to  prohibit 
the  construction  of  vessels  which,  whatever  their 
dimensions,  are  especially  adapted  for  piracy,  in 
order  thus  to  compel  the  natives  to  employ  vessels 
whose  sailing  would  be  too  slow  either  to  overtake 
other  vessels  or  to  escape  the  Dutch  and  English 
cruizers.  Already,  in  1835,  a  similar  measure  had 
been  put  forward,  but  the  numerous  objections 
raised  against  it  had  compelled  its  abandonment 
The  subject  was  again  and  more  recently  discussed; 
all  the  authorities  of  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  Mo- 
lucca  were  consulted ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  as 
certain  that,  as  the  ordinance  of  1806  prodaced  no 
sensible  improvement,  no  measure  so  general  as 
this  would  prove  efficacious. 

Still  it  must  not  be  said  that  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment has  done  nothing  for  the  suppression  of  piracy 
in  the  north-west  parts  of  Borneo.  Had  they  con- 
tinued as  they  had  begun,  the  authorities  would 
have  gone  still  further,  and  would  have  opened 
relations  with  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  Proper 
(Bmnai),  if  the  English  had  not  formed  establish- 
ments, and  if  their  vessels  of  war  had  not  arbitra- 
rily interfered,  unknown  to  and  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  Dutch  Gt>vemment.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  recapitulate  the  fruitless  efforts  made 
by  the  English  since  1816  (that  is  to  say,  since  the 
restoration  of  the  Dutch  colonies),  to  establish 
themselves  in  Borneo.  We  will  simply  repeal 
that  in  1821  the  English  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  Sultan  of  Matam,  upon  the  western  coast 
of  Borneo,  in  order  to  obtain  from  him  the  cesaon 
of  the  Island  of  Oaimiata,  situated  in  the  vicinity; 
and  that  soon  afterwards  two  English  ships  pr^ 
ceeded  to  the  coast  of  Borneo,  with  the  avow 
object  of  coming  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Sultan 
for  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  his  territory.  These 
attempts  failed,  it  is  true ;  but  it  nevertheless  result^ 
that  the  commerce  of  Borneo  Proper  was  diverted 
to  Singapore,  much  to  the  detriment  of  Sambas; 
so  that  in  1824:  it  was  necessary  to  exempt  from 
duty  all  the  vessels  which  came  from  the  latter 
place.  In  1 829,  and  still  later  in  1833,  there  was 
an  expressed  intention  of  concluding  a  treaty  w- 
tween  the  Dutch  Government  and  the  Sultan  oi 
Borneo  Proper.  Still,  the  sole  object  of  this  treaty 
was  the  suppression  of  piracy.  Circumstances  pre- 
vented the  completion  of  the  project  ^^^^ 
better  success  would  have  followed  in  1829,  njo  ^ 
especially  as  the  miaoionaries  of  Sarawak 
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sought  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  anthoritiee,  if 
the  intervention  of  the  English  had  not  introduced 
unforeseen  ohstacles. 

The  year  1840  brought  great  changes  in  respect 
of  the  colonial  marine  of  Holland :  it  was  en- 
tirely suppressed;  and  all  the  crnizers  in  these 
Sastem  seas  were  placed  under  the  command  of 
officers  forming  part  of  the  royal  navy  of  that 
country.  A  tolerably  strong  squadron  remained 
constantly  stationed  in  the  Indian  Seas.  The  mea- 
sures against  the  pirates  were  continued  every- 
where with  equal  vigour  and  success.  On  the 
7th  July  of  that  year  an  encounter  took  place  upon 
the  coast  of  Floris,  between  the  schooner  Alcinoe 
and  twenty-three  piratical  prahus.  The  schooner 
was  surrounded  on  every  side,  and  the  pirates  did 
not  retreat  until  after  two  of  their  vessels  had  been 
sunk.  About  the  same  time.,  a  fishing-vessel,  the 
Mary,  Captain  Blosse,  arrived  at  Timor.  She  had 
been  taken  by  the  pirates  in  the  latitude  of  Lombok, 
but  the  crew,  having  risen  upon  their  captors,  had 
recovered  their  liberty,  and  subsequently  inflicted 
upon  the  pirates  a  heavy  loss.  Cruizing  after- 
wards along  the  coast  of  Biliton,  they  had  a  new 
engagement  with  the  pirates;  and  although  the 
number  of  their  prahus  did  not  amount  to  less  than 
two  hundred,  they  fortunately  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing. Captain  Blosse  stated  that  the  pirates  in 
whose  hands  he  had  been  prisoner  had  also  cap- 
tured three  American  fishing-vessels,  and  had  since 
carried  them  to  Sooloo.  The  crews  of  these 
vessels  still  remained  prisoners.  When  the  Attro- 
lahe  and  the  ZeUe,  in  their  voyage  of  discovery, 
arrived  at  Sooloo,  the  natives,  thinking  that  they 
were  Dutch  vessels  come  to  take  vengeance  for  the 
capture  of  the  Maria  Frederika,  prepared  to  make 
a  vigorous  resistance.  News  was  also  received 
that  the  island  of  Roma,  to  the  north  of  Timor, 
had  been  devastated  by  the  pirates. 

After  our  brief  review  of  the  piratical  proceed- 
ings in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  together  with  the 
ineffectual  attempts  at  their  suppression,  we  shall 
conclude  with  an  animated  sketch  of  a  conflict 
resulting  in  the  destruction  of  a  flotilla  of  pralius. 
Towards  the  end  of  May,  1846,  the  Governor  of 
Macassar  was  made  aware  of  the  presence  of 
pirates  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sarebas  river,  in  Borneo ; 
it  was  also  reported  that  they  were  assembling 
considerable  forces  to  attack  the  island  of  Bone- 
rate.  The  brig  Haai,  having  on  board  a  detach- 
ment of  twenty -five  men,  steered  to  the  place  where 
the  pirates  were  assembled.  The  fleet  in  question 
had  already  put  to  sea.  However,  the  commander  of 
the  Haai  was  so  lucky  as  to  overtake  eight  prahus, 
anchoring  near  the  Isle  of  Kalatoea^  and  to  destroy 
them  all. 

The  following  is  a  translated  extract  from  the 
report  which  the  commanding  officer  addressed  on 
this  subject  to  the  Governor  of  Macassar : — 

**  The  Haai  had  left  the  Road  of  Macassar  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th  of  May,  1M5;  and  on 
the  5th  of  June,  at  day-break,  came  in  view 
of  the  Isles  of  Postpaard,  of  Madoe,  and  of 
Kalatoea. 

^  In  approaching  the  eoict  a  foreign  ^ag  was 
boifltodi,  ibe  guns  were  nu  ib,  and  the  ports  closed 


in  order  that  the  Haai  might  have  as  little  as 
possible  the  appearance  of  a  man-of-war. 

"  About  noon  we  were  about  two  miles  off  the 
spot  where  the  steamer  Hekla  had  burnt  to  ashes 
a  village  of  pirates,  in  the  Isle  of  Kalatoea.  We 
then  perceived  eight  pirate-prahus  near  the  shore. 
Squalls  coming  on  every  now  and  then,  with  heavy 
rain,  forced  us  to  bear  away;  this  prevented  us 
from  taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind. 
Towards  four  in  the  afternoon  the  weather  cleared 
up.  At  sunset,  we  were  only  at  a  mile's  distance 
from  the  prahus,  which  we  soon  discovered  to  be 
pirates.  They  were  all  anchored  in  a  line,  at 
a  quarter  of  a  cable's  length  from  each  other.  As 
it  was  too  late  to  begin  the  attack  with  effect,  wo 
went  at  large,  unfurling,  one  by  one,  all  our  sails, 
as  a  merchantman  floeing.  As  soon  as  night  set -in 
we  capped  the  wind,  and  cruized  in  the  same  spot 
the  whole  night,  which  was  very  dark.  In  this 
manner  we  roused  no  suspicions  on  the  part  of  the 
pirates,  who,  not  underBtanding  our  manoeuvres, 
remained  in  the  same  position  without  fear.  Had 
we  attacked  them  at  once,  the  darkness  would  havo 
prevented  us  from  injuring  them  much,  and  they 
might  have  taken  advantage  of  the  night  to  have 
made  their  escape.  About  midnight  the  wind  fell, 
so  that  our  vessel  drifted  some  miles  to  leeward  to 
the  south-west.  At  dawn  on  the  6th  of  June,  wo 
were  about  ten  or  \welve  miles  south-west  of  the 
prahus.  The  breeze  rose  a  little  with  the  day ; 
but,  nowithstanding  this,  we  found  it  impossible 
to  approach  the  pirates  within  cannon-shot  beforo 
one  in  the  afternoon.  Then  we  commenced  firing, 
and  the  foreign  flag  under  which  we  had  neared 
the  coast  was  replaced  by  the  Dutch  colours. 

"  We  had  scarcely  begun  to  open  our  fire  when 
the  enemy,  both  in  the  prahus  and  on  the  shore, 
returned  it  briskly,  accompanying  the  booming  of 
the  guns  by  horrid  ho\Ylings  and  continued 
rolling  of  the  gong.  Tlie  foe,  buckler  and  pike  in 
hand,  danced  upon  the  netting  of  their  prahus. 
One  of  them  was  recognised  by  the  ex-pirate 
Sibani,  by  his  red  dress,  as  the  Panglima,  Most 
of  their  projectiles  did  not  reach  the  brig,  and  did 
not  damage  it. 

"  The  sharp  and  well-directed  fire  of  the  Haai 
made  such  havoc  among  the  enemy,  that  about 
half-past  four  all  the  prahus  discontinued  defend- 
ing themselves.  Their  crews  withdrew  gradually 
into  the  wood,  carrying  away  with  them  their 
guns  and  small  arms,  and  abandoning  their  boats. 
We  directed  upon  the  pirates  a  few  vollej^s  of 
grape,  which  threw  them  into  a  state  of  great  con- 
fusion. Some  shells  thrown  into  the  wood  caused 
them  great  loss,  which,  according  to  Sibani's  esti- 
mation, amounted  to  300  men.  At  half-past  five, 
the  enemy  having  ceased  to  fire,  everything  was 
in  readiness  for  a  descent,  in  order  to  complete  the 
destruction  of  the  prahus.  Unfortunately,  the  water 
was  so  shallow  that  we  were  obliged  to  give  it  up ; 
for  it  woidd  have  taken  a  long  time  to  drag  the 
long-boats  over  the  reef,  and  during  the  operation 
the  pirates  would  have  materially  injured  their 
crews,  as  the  brig  was  obliged  to  give  up  firing  in 
the  meantime.  Three  of  the  large  prahus  and  one 
small  one  being  almost  shattered,  a^d  the  others 
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much  injured,  we  contented  ouTselvea  with  cannon- 
ading those  which  were  in  a  better  condition  till 
sunset,  and  then  we  took  to  the  main  sea.  Next 
morning  the  Haai  was  still  at  the  same  place; 
but  the  three  small  prahus  and  the  p€uluakan  had 
disappeared.  '  However,  the  miserable  condition 
in  which  they  were  left  allowed  us  to  suppose  that 
they  could  not  have  lasted  long.  After  several 
volleys  of  grape  and  roundnahot,  the  long-boats, 
armed  and  provided  with  combustibles,  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  first  lieutenant. 

"  The  boats  made  for  the  shore,  with  orders  to 
destroy  the  prahus,  and  to  spike  the  gnns  which 
might  have  been  too  heavy  to  be  carried  away. 
In  approaching  the  shore,  the  four  half-sunk 
prahus  (three  of  which  were  from  seventy  to 
eighty  feet  long,  and  the  fourth  from  fifty  to  sixty) 
were  recognised  by  Sibani  as  pirate-prahus  from 
Magindano.  They  had  been  so  much  shattered 
that  they  had  scarcely  a  fathom  of  sound  plank 
left. 

"  Two  guns  which  had  been  left  were  spiked 
and  thrown  into  the  water,  and  what  remained  of 
the  prahus  were  set  on  fire.  The  crew  then  landed, 
and  burnt  the  kampong  to  ashes.  The  ex -pirate 
Sibani  guided  us  to  a  spot  where  large  quantities 
of  paddy,  rice  and  pepper  had  been  hidden  by  the 
pirates  in  ditches  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood. 
We  discovered  in  the  same  place  two  prahus 
almost  completed,  sixty  feet  long,  that  the  pirates 
had  concealed  with  dead  branches.  A  little  far- 
ther, we  also  found  some  boxes  full  of  wearing- 
clothes  and  papers.  With  the  exception  of  these 
papers,  all  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  guns  we 
took  from  the  pirates  were  six  and  eight-pounders, 
in  pretty  good  order. 

*' Towards  the  southern  part  of  the  shore  an 
altar  was  discovered,  on  which  was  placed  incense 
and  a  white  flag  fastened  to  a  bamboo.  Sibani 
made  those  who  accompanied  him  notice  in  several 
places  some  little  pieces  of  bamboo  fastened  in 
crosses  to  branches  of  trees,  and  turned  to  the 
north-east.  These,  according  to  Sibani's  statement, 
implied  that  the  pirates  were  desirous  of  giving 
their  accomplices  notice  that  they  were  at  war  with 
the  "  Company,'*  that  they  had  been  driven  from 
that  place,  and  that  they  were  returning  towards 
the  north-east.  The  flag  was  carried  off  and  all 
these  signals  destroyed.  Not  far  thence  we  noticed 
a  good  number  of  ancient  tombs,  and  some  recent 
graves  which  probably  contained  the  pirates  killed 
in  the  last  fight.  By  the  number  of  these  new 
graves,  it  was  easy  to  suppose  that  the  pirates  had 
experienced  great  loss.  At  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  shore,  behind  the  reef,  was  found  a  prahu 
about  thirty  feet  long,  which  was  towed  to  the 
brig. 

''  No  one  on  board  was  killed  or  even  wounded 
during  the  action,  except  the  quarter-master. 

**  When  all  was  over,  we  made  sail  for  Bonerate, 
60  as  to  caution  the  chief  of  that  place,  in  ease,  as 
was  supposed,  the  pirates  should  come  to  attack  it. 
When  we  arrived,  the  population  was  under  arms, 
and  the  kampong  in  a  state  of  defence  by  means  of 
a  battery  of  eight  guns.  They  had  heard  the  roar 
of  our  artillery,  and,  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on, 


had  thought  it  prudent  to  take  the  necessary  mea- 
sures to  insure  their  safety.  According  to  the 
news  received  by  the  chief  of  Bonerate,  8e?ea 
pirate-prahus  had  been  seen  a  little  before  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Batoe  Soepo,  on  the  coast  of 
Mangary.  Upon  our  arrival  at  this  place  no  trace 
of  the  pirates  could  be  seen ;  and  the  Haai  went 
again  in  the  direction  of  Macassar,  where  she  cast 
anchor  on  the  12th  of  June. 

''  The  ex-pirate  Sibani,  whose  name  has  been 
mentioned  more  than  once,  had  fallen  into  the  ha&da 
of  the  Dutch  during  a  combat  between  the  Helda 
and  some  pirates  in  1840,  in  the  Strait  of  Bone- 
rate.  He  was  foimd  guilty  of  piracy  and  con- 
demned to  death,  but  his  sentence  was  commuted 
to  hard  labour  in  chains  for  ten  years ;  and  in  18H 
having  rendered  some  services  when  the  Govern- 
ment sent  an  expedition  against  the  pirates,  he 
received  a  conditional  pardon  a  second  time,  and 
reduced  to  five  years'  hiard  labour  without  chains." 

On  the  2Sth  of  June,  184:5,  a  pirate-prahn  from 
jMagindano  was  attacked  and  captured  by  a  native 
functionary  of  the  residency  of  Menado.  The 
pirates  had  landed  to  obtain  water,  but  they  were 
soon  discovered.  As  none  would  surrender,  they 
were  all  killed.  About  twenty  prisoners  were 
found  in  the  prahus ;  they  were  in  a  most  deplor- 
able  state,  but  that  day  was  the  last  of  their  suf- 
ferings and  of  their  slavery. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1845,  the  Commissary- 
Inspector  of  Borneo  concluded  with  the  Paniun- 
bahan  of  Simpang  and  of  Matam  (western  coast  of 
Borneo)  treaties  by  which  these  princes  bonnd 
themselves  to  repress  piracy  along  the  coasts, 
though,  we  fear  from  the  accounts  since  received 
from  that  quarter,  but  little  benefit  has  resnlted 
from  that  undei*taking. 

After  the  foregoing  statement  of  facts,  which  we 
opine  are  sufficiently  conclusive  upon  the  subject 
of  piracy  in  the  Eastern  seas  and  along  the  whole 
sea-board  of  Borneo,  we  trust  that  no  more  will 
be  heard  of  the  baseless  accusatiouB  that  have  been 
trumped  up  against  Bir  James  Brooke. 

The  triumphant  majority  in  his  fevour  in  the 
House  (230  to  19)  sufficiently  testifies  the  opinion 
of  the  nation  upon  this  important  subject  Still, 
here  and  there,  ignorant  or  interested,  parties  are 
occasionally  heard  impotently  endeavouring  txi 
vilify  the  reputation  of  one  whose  life  and  fortune 
have  been  devoted  to  advance  the  best  interests  of 
humanity. 

Would  that  we  could  observe  others  following 
so  bright  an  example !  The  fidd  for  their  opera- 
tions is  wide  enough,  as  we  have  shown.  The 
frightful  extent  to  which  piracy  exists  throughout 
that  vast  Archipelago  is  sufficiently  appalling ;  the 
horrible  atrocities  continually  perpetrated  by  these 
"  brigands  of  the  sea"  excite  alike  our  execration  and 
disgust  For  reasons  that  it  is  difficult  to  assigOy 
an  apathetic  Government  has  taken  no  effectual 
measures  for  repressing  so  crying  an  evil. 

An  enterprising  yadhtsman,  with  a  vessel  of  less 
than  200  tons  and  a  mere  huidful  of  men,  has,  in 
fact,  accomplished  more  than  the  whole  of  her 
Majesty's  navy  and  that  of  Holland  have  been  able 
to  achieve. 
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It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  from  what  we 
have  heard,  that  some  other  adventurous  spirits 
may  oome  forward  from  those  nmnerons  clnbs  that 
grace  so  many  of  our  ports,  to  follow  in  the  wake 
of  him  who  has  so  gallantly  shown  that  yachting 
need  not  be  the  mere  indolent  occupation  that  it 
appears  when  beheld  at  Southampton  or  at  Cowes. 

As  regards  Sir  James  Brooke  himself,  and  the 
malignant  persecution  he  has  endured,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Palmerston  at  the  dose  of  tiie  me- 


morable debate  to  vHuch  we  have  alluded,  we 
fearlessly  assert  **  that  he  retires  from  the  investi- 
gation with  mitarnished  character  and  with  unble- 
mished honour,  and  he  will  continue  to  enjoy  the 
estimation  of  his  countrymen  as  one  who,  over- 
coming difficulties  and  facing  dangers  in  distant 
climates — previously  almost  unknown — has  done 
much  to  promote  commerce  and  the  interests  of 
the  country,  and  to  infuse  civilisation  into  regions 
previonsly  in  a  state  of  the  darkest  barbarism. 


GETHSEMANE;    OR,    THE    DEATH    OF    JULIA. 

FROM   THB   FBENCH   OF   DE   LAMARTINE. 

[In  giving  to  oar  readers  the  following  version  of  the  beantiful  and  touching  poem  of  so  JQstly-celebrated  au  author,  wo  have 
thought  it  advisable,  from  motives  which  will  readily  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  attempted  translations  from  French  poetry,  to 
add  the  original.] 


Je  fus  des  la  mamelle  un  homme  de  douleur, 
Mon  eoBor,  au  lien  de  sang,  ne  roule  que  des  larmes, 
Ou  plutot,  de  ces  pleurs  Dieu  m'a  ravi  les  channes, 
n  a  petrifio  les  larmes  dans  mon  coBur ; 
L.'amertume  est  mon  miel,  la  tristresse  est  ma  joie ; 
Un  instinct  firatemel  m'attache  a  tout  cercueil, 
Nul  cbemin  ne  m'arrete,  a  moins  que  je  n'y  voie 
Qn^que  mine  ou  quelque  deuil ! 

Si  je  vois    des    champs   verts    qu'un    ciel   pur 

entretienne, 
I>e  doux  vallons  s'cuvrant  pour  embrasser  la  mer, 
Je  passe  et  je  me  dis  avec  un  rire  amer : 
**  Place  pour  le  bonheur,  helas !  et  non  la  mienne  T' 
Mon  esprit  n'a  d'echo  qu'ou  Ton  entend  gemir, 
Partout  ou  Ton  pleure  mon  ame  a  sa  patrie, 
Une  teiTe  de  cendres  et  de  larmes  petne, 
Est  le  lit  OU  j'aime  a  dormir. 

Demandez-Yous   pourquoi  ?  je    ne    pourrais    le 

dire ; 
De  cet  abime  amer  je  remuerais  les  flots, 
Ma  bouche,  pour  parler  n'aurait  que  des  sanglots, 
Mais  dechirez  ce  coBur,  si  vous  voulez  y  lire. 
La  raort  dans  chaque  fibre  a  plonge  le  couteau, 
Ses  battemens  ne  sont  que  lentes  agonies, 
H  n'est  plein  que  de  morts  comme  des  gemonies ; 
Toute  mon  kme  est  un  tombeau. 

Or  quand  je  fiis  aux  bords  ou  le  Christ  voulut 

naitre, 
Je  ne  demandai  pas  les  lieux  sanctifies 
Ou  les  pauYres  jetaient  les  palmes  sous  ses  pieds, 
Ou  le  yerbe  a  sa  voix  se  faisait  reconnaitre, 
Ou  THosanna  coiurait  sur  ses  pas  triomphans, 
Ou  sa  main,  qu  arrosaient  les  pleurs  des  saintes 

femmes, 
Essuyant  de  son  front  la  sueur  et  les  flammes, 
Uaressait  les  petits  enfans. 

Gonduisez-moi,  mon  pere,  a  la  place  ou  Ton  pleure ! 
A  ce  jardin  funebre  ou  I'homme  de  Salut, 
Abandonne  du  pere,  et  des  hommes,  voulut 
Suer  le  sang  et  Teau  qu'on  sue  ayant  q^u'on  memre ; 
Laissez-moi  seul — aUez-— i'y  yeux  sentu:  aussi 
Ce  qu'il  tient  de  douleur  dans  une  heure  infinie. 
Homme  de  desespoir,  mon  culte  est  I'agonie, 
Mon  antel  k  moi,  c'est  ici ! 


E*BN  at  the  breast  marked  out  as  Sorrow's  own, 
Tears  stead  of  lifeVblood  eddy  o'er  my  heart. 
Yet  may  those  tears  no  soothing  power  impart, 
God's  chastening  hand  congealetn  them  to  stone. 
Grief  is  my  gludness,  bitterness  my  sweets : 
A  kindred  instinct  knits  me  to  each  tomb ; 
Ne'er  turns  my  eye  aside,  save  when  it  greets 
Some  spot  of  doom. 

Where  bloom  fresli  meads  beneath  the  fostering 

sky, 
Or  stretch  fair  valleys  to  embrace  the  sea, 
HuiTT  I  on  with  bitter  smile,  and  sigh, 
"  Mid  scenes  so  blest,  alas !  what  place  for  me  ?" 
Nought  stirs  my  spirit  save  the  mourner's  cry ; 
There  is  my  home  where  Anguish  holds  her  sway — 
Kneaded  witli  tears  and  ashes  the  cold  clay 
Where  I  would  lie. 

Would  ye  ask  why  ?    It  were  of  no  avail — 
Did  I  essay  to  fathom  that  stern  tide, 
Utterance  by  sobs  convulsive  were  denied ; 
Yet  rend  my  heart  an*  ye  would  learn  its  tale. 
There  his  keen  glaive  full  oft  hath  Death  struck 

home, 
Each  pulse  a  throe  of  long-drawn  agony; 
And,  as  those  plains  where  men's  bones  whitening  lie, 
My  soul  IS  one  vast  tomb. 

When  on  the  shores  that  hailed  the  Christ  our 

Lord, 
Little  I  cared  those  hallowed  spots  to  tread 
Where  'neath  His  feet  the  poor  their  palm-boughs 

spread, 
Or  where  His  voice  revealed  the  Living  Word — 
Where  He  rode  on  'mid  loud  Hosannahs*  swell. 
Or  where  His  hands,  by  pious  teai*s  bedewed. 
Clearing  the  big  drops  on  His  brow  that  stood. 
O'er  little  children  fell. 

Guide  me,  good  father,  where  one  well  may  weep. 
E'en  to  that  garden  where  the  Saviour  felt. 
By  Heaven  and  man  forsaken  as  He  knelt. 
That  bloody  sweat  Ihat  heralds  death's  long  sleep. 
There  would  I  linger — whence— I  too  would  di*ain 
All  that  of  grief  one  mortal  hour  can  yield. 
De^air  s  own  nurseling,  here  thy  fitting  field— v 
Anguish  thy  worship,  here  its  fane ! 
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11  est  anx  pieds  poudreux  da  Jardin  des  Olives, 
Sous  I'ombre  des  remparts  d'ou  s'^oula  Sion, 
Un  lieu  d'ou  le  soleil  ecarte  tout  rayon, 
Ou  le  Cedron  tari  filtre  entre  ses  deux  rives ; 
Josaphat  en  sepulchre  y  creuse  ses  coteaux ; 
Au  lieu  d'herbe,  la  terre  j  eerme  des  mines, 
£t  des  yieux  troncs  mines  les  trainantes  racines 
Fendent  les  pierres  des  tombeaux. 

La  8  ouvre  entre  deux  rocs  la  grotte  tenebreuse 
Ou  i'homme  de  doolour  vint  savourer  la  mort, 
Quand  rcvcillant  trois  fois  Tamitie  qui  s'endort, 
II    dit    a    ses    amis :    "  Veillez,   ibeure    est 

afiieuse !" 
La  levre,  en  fremissant,  croit  encore  6tancber 
Snr  le  pave  sanglant  les  gouttes  du  calice,  • 

£t  la  moite  sueur  du  fatal  sacrifice 
Sue  encore  aux  flancs  du  rocher. 

Le  fi'ont  dans  mes  deux  mains,  je  m'assis  sur  la 

pierre, 
Pensant  a  ce  qu'avait  pense  ce  front  divin, 
£t  repassant  en  moi,  de  leur  source  a  leur  fin, 
Ges  larmes  dont  le  cours  a  creus^  ma  carricre, 
Je  repris  mes  fardeaux  et  je  les  soulevai, 
Je  comptai  mes  douleurs  mort  a  mort,  vie  a  vie, 
Puis,  dans  un  songe  enfin  mon  ume  fut  ravie. 
Quel  reve,  giand  Dieu !    Je  revai ! 

J'avais  laissd  non  loin,  sous  Tails  matemelle. 
Ma  fiUe,  mon  enfant,  mon  souci,  mon  tresor  ; 
Son  front  a  chaque  ete  s'accomplissait  encore ; 
Mais  son  ame  avait  Tage  ou  le  ciel  les  rappelle, 
Son  image  de  ToBil  ne  pouvait  s'efiacer, 
Partout  a  son  rayon  sa  trace  etait  suivie, 
£t  sans  se  retoumer  poiu*  me  porter  cnvie, 
Nul  pere  ne  la  vit  passer. 

C*^tait  le  seul  debris  de  ma  longue  tempete, 
Seul  fruit  do  tant  de  fieurs,  seul  vestige  d' amour, 
line  larme  au  depart,  un  baiser  au  retoiu*. 
Pour  mes  foyers  errans  une  etemelle  lete ; 
C'etait  sur  ma  fenetre  un  rayon  de  soleil, 
Un  oiscau  gazouillant  qui  buvait  sur  ma  bouche, 
Un  souffle  barraonieux  la  uuit  pres  de  ma  couche, 
Uue  carcsse  a  mon  reveil ! 

G  etait  plus ;  de  ma  mere,  belas !  c'etait  rimage, 
Son  reguixl  par  ses  yeux  semblait  mo  revenir, 
Par  elle  mon  pjisse  renaissait  avenir, 
Mon  bonbeur  n'avait  fait  que  ebanger  de  visage. 
Sa  voix  ^tait  T^clio  de  dix  ans  de  bonbeur, 
Son  pas  dans  la  maison  remplissait  Tair  de  charmes. 
Son  regai-d  dans  mes  yeux  faisait  monter  les  larmes. 
Son  soui-ire  eclairait  mon  coeur. 

Son  front  se  nuan9ait  a  ma  moindre  nens^o ; 
Toujoure  son  bel  oeil  bleu  r^fldcbissait  le  mien  ; 
Je  voyais  mes  soucis  teindre  et  mouiller  le  sien, 
Gomme  dans  une  eau  claire  une  ombre  est  retract. 
Mais  tout  ce  qui  montait  de  sou  coeur  ^tait  doux, 
£t  sa  ]evi*e  jamais  n'avait  un  pli  severe 
Qu'en  joignaut  ses  deux  mains  dans  les  mains  de  sa 
mere. 
Pour  prior  Dieu  sur  ses  genoux ! 

Je  revais  qu  en  ces  lieux  je  Tavais  amenee 
£t  que  je  la  tenais  belle  sur  mon  genou, 
L'un  de  mes  bras  portant  ses  pieds,  I'autre  son  con. 
Ma  tete  sur  son  front  tendrement  inclinee ; 
Ce  front  se  renversant  sur  le  bras  patemel, 
Secousit  Tor  bnmi  de  ses  tresses  soyeuses ; 
Bes  dents  blancbes  briUaient  sous  ses  levresrieuses, 
Qu'entr'ouvndent  leur  rire  etemel ! 


'Neath  the  rude  base  of  Olivee'  hallowed  height, 
Where  the  lost  Sion  erst  in  glory  rose. 
Where  in  scant  streams  exhausted  Gedron  flows, 
Mark  ye  a  soot  doomed  to  eternal  night 
Vale  of  the  aead,  Jehosophat  louis  theie ; 
The  mouldering  ruins  there  earth's  only  fruits ; 
And  from  their  time-worn  trunks  thestragglingroots 
Peer  'twixt  each  sepulchre. 

There,  'twixt  two  rocks,  behold  the  murky  mt 
Where  He  of  sorrow  bowed  beneath  His  yoke— 
"  Gould  ye  not  watch  one  hour  ?"  in  sadness  spoke^ 
Whilst  slumbering  friendship  thrice  His  words  for> 

got. 
Drops  of  that  cup  that  might  not  pass  away, 
Quivering  with  awe,  half  hopes  the  lip  to  drain; 
Of  that  dread  sacrifice  on  you  drear  plain 
Deems  the  dank  sweat  doth  stay ! 

I  veiled  my  bead  beneath  my  hands,  and  there. 
Musing  o'er  how  mused  It,  that  Head  divine, 
Traced  to  their  source  those  many  griefs  of  mine 
Whose  harrowing  coiu'se  hath  wrecked  my  sad 

career. 
I  probed  each  wound,  and  poised  the  chastening  rod, 
Told  o'er  each  pang,  and  what  each  pang  had  cost. 
Till  in  deep  trance  my  woe-worn  soul  was  lost : 
What  dream  was  that,  great  God ! 

Hard  by,  my  girl,  my  hope,  my  heaven,  my  all. 
Left  I  safe  nestling  'neatn  her  mother's  wing ; 
Whilst  her  young  graces  freshened  every  spring, 
Her  soul  was  at  its  full.  Heaven  must  its  own  recall. 
Never  yet  eye  beheld  her  and  forgot 
Her  glance  flashed  lustre  o'er  the  path  she  took; 
And  as  on  her  each  father  turned  to  look. 
How  envied  he  my  lot  I 

Ail  that  unscathed  had  'scaped  the  tempest's  wratli, 
Sole  fruit  of  many  a  flower,  of  love  sole  trace, 
Tears  ber  farewell,  her  welcome  an  embrace, 
Tbe  one  oasis  o'er  my  pilgrim  ^lath. 
A  stmny  ray  that  thwart  my  casement  broke, 
A  blithesome  bird  from  her  sire's  lip  that  fed, 
At  eve,  a  tuneful  murmuring  near  my  bed— 
A  fondling  as  I  woke. 

Yet  more — alas !  my  mother's  form  she  bore; 
My  mother  s  self  seemed  min-ored  in  her  eyes. 
Bidding  the  past  again  before  me  rise ; 
Again  1  lived  those  happier  days  of  yore. 
Each  tone  re-echoed  years  too  blest  to  lost; 
Her  fairy  steps  shed  sweetness  o'er  our  home ; 
An'  our  eyes  met,  in  mine  the  tear  would  come, 
Her  smile  glad  sunshine  cast. 

Of  my  least  thought  her  brow  true  token  gave, 
£ver  her  bright  blue  eye  reflected  mine-^     ^    , 
My  caros  or  damp'd  its   fringe   or   dimm'd  iW 

snme. 
Flitting  like  shadows  o'er  the  limpid  wave. 
Yet  in  her  heart  all  gentleness  was  there; 
Never  her  lip  an  imnress  grave  betrayed, 
Save  when,  her  hanos  between  her  mother's  laid, 
She  lisped  her  simple  prayer. 

Hither,  me-dreamt,  that  she  had  roamed  with  me, 
That  on  my  knees  my  child  in  all  her  charms 
I  held,  close  cradled  m  her  father's  arms, 
Whilst  o'er  her  brow  my  own  bent  tenderly-- 
Her  brow  that,  drooping  fit>m  my  hold  tbe  wmlCf 
The  rich  luxuriance  of  her  locks  betrayed ; 
Her  dazzling  teeth  tliose  parting  lips  aisplaye<>'' 
Lips  ever  manning  'neath  a  smile* 
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Potir  me  dai-der  son  coeur  et  pout  puiser  mon  ame, 
ToujouTS  yers  moi,  toajours  sea  regards  se  levaient, 
]Et  dans  le  donx  rayon  dont  mes  veux  la  couvraient, 
Dieu  seul  pent  mesurer  ce  qu'il  orillait  do  flamme, 
Mes  levies  ne  savaient,  d'amour,  ou  se  poser, 
£lle  les  apf  elait  oomme  un  enfant  qui  .]oue, 
£t  lesfaisait  Hotter  de  sa  bouche  k  sa  joue 
Qu'elle  derobait  en  baiser ! 

St  je  disais  a  Bieu  dans  ce  oobut  qu*elle  eniyre : 
Mon  Di0u!  taut  que  oes  yeux  luiront  autour  de 

moi, 
Je  n'aorai  que  des  chants  et  des  gr&ces  pour  toi, 
Dans  cette  vie  en  fleurs  c'est  assez  de  revivre, 
Va !  donne-lui  ma  part  de  tea  dons  les  plus  doux, 
£ffeuille  sous  mes  pas  ses  jours  en  esperance» 
Preparelui  sa  couche,  entr*ouyre-lui  aavance 
Les  bras  encbaines  d  un  epoux ! 

Et  tout  en  m'eniyrant  de  joie  et  de  priere, 
Mes  regards  et  mon  coeur  ne  s'apercevaient  pas 
"Que  ce  front  devenait  plus  pesant  sur  mon  bras, 
Que  ces  pieds  me  glagaient  les  mains — comme  la 

pieire, 
Julia !  Julia  I  d'ou  yient  que  tu  palis  ? 
Pourquoi  ce  front  mouille,  cette  couleur  qui  change  ? 
Farle-moi!  souris-moi!  pas  de  cesjeux,  mon  ange, 

Bouyie-moi  ces  yeux  ou  je  lis. 


Mais  le  bleu  du  tr^pas  cemait  sa  leyre  rose, 
Le  sourire  y  mourait  a  peine  commence, 
Son  souffle  raccourci  deyenait  plus  presse, 
Comme  les  battemens  d'une  aiie  qui  se  pose; 
L'oreille  sur  son  coBur  j*attendais  ses  elans, 
Et  quand  le  dernier  souffle  eut  enleye  son  ame, 
Mon  C09UT  mourut  en  moi  comme  un  fruit  que  la 
femme, 
Porte  mort  et  froid  dans  ses  flancs ! 

Et  sur  mes  bras  raidis,  portant  plus  que  ma  yie, 
Tel  qu'un  homme  qui  marche  apres  le  coup  mortel, 
Je  me  leyai  debout,  je  marchai  vers  Tautel 
Et  j'etendis  Tenfant  sur  la  pierre  attiedie, 
Et  ma  leyre  a  ses  yeux  fermes  yint  se  coUer, 
Et  oe  front  deja  marbre  etait  tout  tiede  encore, 
Comme  la  place  au  nid  d'oii  Toiseau  d'une  aurore 
Yient  a  peine  de  s'enyoler ! 

£t  je  sentis  ainsi,  dans  une  heure  etemelle. 
Passer  des  mors  d'angoisse  et  des  siecles  d'horreur, 
Et  la  doulenr  combla  la  place  ou  fut  mon  cqbut, 
Et  je  dis  amonDieu; "  Mon  Dieu !  je  n'ayais  qu'elle ! 
Tous  mes  amours  s'etaient  noyes  dans  cet  amour, 
EUe  ayait  rem  place  ceux  que  la  mort  retranche, 
O'etait  Tunique  fruit  demeure  siur  la  branche 
Apres  les  ydnts  d*un  mauyais  jour. 

**  CT^tait  le  seul  anneau  de  ma  chaine  brisee, 
Le  seul  coin  pur  et  bleu  dans  tout  mon  horizon, 
Pour  que  son  nom  sonnat  plus  doux  dans  la  maison, 
D'un  nom  melodieux  nous  Tayions  baptisee ; 
G'etait  mon  uniyers,  mon  mouyement,  mon  bruit, 
La   yoix   qui   m*enchantait  dans  toutes  mes  de- 

meures, 
Le  charme  ou  le  souci  de  mes  yeux,  de  mes  heures, 
Mon  matin,  mon  soir,  et  ma  nuit 

''Le  miroir  ou  mon  coeur  8*aimait  dans  son  image, 
Le  plus  pur  de  mes  jours  siu:  ce  front  arrets, 
Un  rayon  permanent  de  ma  felicite, 
Tous  tes  dons  rassembl^,  Seigneur,  sur  un  yisage; 
Doux  fardeau  qu*a  mon  cou  sa  mere  suspendait, 
Yeux  ou  brillaient  mes  yeux,  &me  a  mon  ame 

rayie, 
Yoix  ou  yibrait  ma  yoix,  yie  ou  yiyait  ma  yie, 
Giel  yiyant  qui  rae  i*egardait ! 
VOL.  xvnt — ^No.  ooxrv. 


To  fuse  her  heart  with  mine — ^my  soul  to  share— 
Eyer  on  me,  on  me  her  eyes  she  hung ; 
And  in  the  feryent  gaze  I  o'er  her  iiung, 
Saye  Heayen,  none  know  what  holy  fire  was  there  ! 
Scarce  could  my  yearning  lips  find  resting-place, 
She  wooed  those  lips  like  sportive  child  at  play ; 
On  cheek  and  brow  by  turns  she  bade  them  stay, 
Till  all  was  one  embrace. 

Then  from  the  heart  that  she  had  steeped  in  bliss 
Breathed  I  this  prayer:  "  Long  as  those  dear  eyes 

shine. 
But  one  thanksgiying  be  this  life  of  mine. 
To  mark  her  budding  course — I  ask  but  this ; 
Hers  be  each  blessing  Thou'st  for  me  in  store, 
Hers  the  bright  future  with  dad  promise  rife — 
The  blushing  bride,  the  loyed  ana  loving  wife : 
I  ask  no  more !" 

Whilst  my  wrapt  soul  thus  sought  the  heayenly 

throne. 
My  eyes,  my  heart  forgot  to  tell  me  how 
O'er  her  sire's  arm  drooped  heavily  her  brow, 
How'neath  her  feet  my  hands  waxed  cold  as  stone ! 
"Julia!  Julia!  nay,  nay,  such  sports  forbear ; 
Why  moist  thy  brow,  and  wherefore  pale  thy  cheek  ? 
Smile,  my  own  angel ! — speak,  in  pity  speak ! 
But  ope  thine  eyes,  I'll  read  thee  there !" 

Yain ! — ^from  her  lip  Death's  liyid  hue  the  rose 
Was  chasing — there  no  smUe  to  greet  my  view ; 
Fast  and  more  fast  her  flickering    breath    she 

drew. 
Fast  as  wings  flutter  ere  their  flight  they  close. 
Pressed  to  her  heart,  mine  ear  drank  in  each  breath ; 
And  as  her  spirit  fled  its  mortal  clay, 
Like  babe  death-stricken  ere  it  hail  the  day. 
My  heart  was  stricken  e'en  to  death ! 

More  tlian  my  life  my  rigid  arms  embraced ; 
I  rose — I  walked — ^yet  staggering  to  and  fro, 
As  stagger  men  when  dealt  the  mortal  blow. 
On  the  cold  altar  her  cold  form  I  placed, 
Then  turned  my  lips  to  her  glazed  eyes  to  cling ; 
Warm  yet  her  brow  fast  stiffening  into  stone. 
Warm  as  the  parent  nest  whence  just  hath  flown 
Fledgling  that  yearned  to  stretch  its  wing. 

Ages  of  horror,  torrents  of  despair 
In  that  one  mortal  hour  'twas  mine  to  know ; 
There,  where  my  heart  erst  beat,  was  only  woe. 
I  cried  to  Heayen,  '*  Dread  Heayen,  I  had  but  her, 
My  all  of  loye  in  that  one  deep  loye  slept; 
Full  many  a  blast  that  laid  my  fond  hopes  low 
Left  her  still  clinging  to  the  parent  bough, 
Beplacing  all  that  Death  had  swept  1 

"  Last  link  was  she  that  held  my  shattered  chain, 
Sole  azure  space  that  streaked  my  darksome  sky ; 
Hers  a  soft  name  we  chose,  whose  melody 
Made  glad  our  household  as  a  pleasing  strain. 
She  was  my  world,  my  mainspring,  all  to  me ; 
Where'er  my  home,  that  home  her  tones  would  / 

cheer. 
To  my  charmed  heart  how  anxious  and  how  dear  t 
My  mom,  my  noon,  my  setting  sun  was  she ! 

"  Sweet  mirror,  where  my  heart  its  image  traced. 
Type  of  my  purest  days  that  fair  brow  seemed. 
Where  promise  glad  of  bliss  enduring  beamed, 
Hiat  brow,  0  Lord !  with  thy  best  blessings  graced, 
Charge  a  fond  mother  to  my  trust  had  giyen. 
Soul  snatched  from  mine,  eyes  where  my  own  eyes 

shone, 
Life  of  my  life,  yoice  echoing  back  my  own  ; 
To  watch  her  sire,  a  liying  heayen ! 

fix 
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"  Eh  bien !  pronds — assouTis,  implacable  Jtistioe, 
D'agonie  et  ae  mort  ce  besoin  immortel ; 
MoL-meme,  je  I'etends  sur  ton  funebre  autel ; 
8i  je  I'ai  tout  Tid^,  brise  enfin  mon  calice ! 
Ma  fille !  mon  enfant !  mon  souffle !  la  voila ! 
La  Yoila — ;j'ai  coup^  seulementces  deux  tresses 
Pont  elle  m'enchalnait  hier  dans  ses  caresses, 
£t  je  n'ai  gardi  que  cela! 

Un  sanglot  m'^touffa,  je  m^veillal — lapierre 
Suintait  sous  mon  corps  d'une  sueiur  de  sang ; 
Ma  main  froide  glagait  mon  front  en  y  passant ; 
L'horreur  ay  ait  gele  deux  pleurs  sous  ma  paupiere; 
Je  m'enfuis — ^I'aigle  au  nid  est  moins  prompt  a 

courir. 
Des  sanglots  6toufi<bs  sortaient  de  ma  demeure, 
L'anioiur  seul  suspendait  pour  moi  sa  demiere  heure, 
Elle  m'attendait  pourmomrir! 

Maintenant,  tout  est  mort  dans  ma  maison  aride, 
Deux  yeux  toujours  pleurant  sont  toujours  doyant 

moi; 
Je  yais  sans  sayoir  ou,  j*attends  sans  sayoir  quol; 
Mes  bras  s'ouyrent  a  rien  et  se  ferment  a  yide. 
Tons  mes  jours  et  mes  niiits  sont  de  meme  couleur, 
La  priere  en  mon  sein  ayec  I'espoir  est  morte, 
Mais  c*est  Dieu  qui  fterase;  6  mon  Ime !  sois  forto, 
Baise  sa  main  sous  la  douleur ! 


"  Dire  Justioe !  here  thy  thirst  insatiate  slake, 
Glut  here  thy  Inst  for  death  and  sorrowing! 
Lo,  to  thy  shrine  these  arms  thy  yietim  bring, 
An  it  be  emptied,  bid  my  ohalioe  break! 
There  lie  my  heartBtrings,  there  the  breath  of  mise, 
There  lies  my  child,  my  girl*-8ave  these  poor  tiesses 
She  wound  around  me  'mid  her  last  caieesefr— 
All  else  is  Death's  and  thine !" 

Choked  by  thidc  sobs  I  woke  real  pangs  to  bear. 
Oozed  the  dank  bloodnsweat  from  my  stony  ooucb, 
Chill  waxed  my  brow  beneath  my  icy  touch, 
Congealed  by  norror  froase  each  startmg  tear ! 
Bwii  t  spod  I  thence,  less  swift  doth  ea^  fly, 
And  neared  my  hosne,  whence  smothered  moam  I 

heard. 
Loye  had  for  me  the  fatal  hour  deferred, 
8he  waited  me — ^to  die ! 

Now  is  my  home  all  drearineBS  and  death; 
Two  eyes  that  ever  weep  are  ever  there ; 
I  wait,  nor  know  I  what — wander  unwitting  where; 
But  empty  space  my  outstretohed  aims  enwreath. 
Tinged  with  the    same  dark  sliade    my  houis 

roll  on; 
Prayer  flies  a  breast  where  hope  itself  is  dead. 
Bally,  my  soul!  from  Heayen  the  bolt  hath  sped— 
God's  will  be  done ! 


HEINE,    HIB    WOKKS    AND    TIMES* 


The  name  of  Henry  Heine  is  connected  with  much 

gK>d  and  evil  in  the  history  of  German  literature, 
e  is  the  type  of  the  aspirations,  the  excellences 
and  the  faults  of  his  time.  In  his  works  he  em- 
bodies the  sneers  as  well  as  the  scepticism  of  his 
conntr3aneD.  He  is  the  last  survivor  of  a  school 
of  writers  who  endeavoured  to  wean  the  German 
nation  from  their  pet  failings  by  doses  of  unsparing 
satire.  They — ^his  early  friends  and  antagonists — 
are  gone ;  some  died  in  exile,  some  in  prison,  and 
some  in  the  mad-house.  Their  writings  were 
addressed  to  a  peculiar  social  and  politick  condi- 
tion ;  and  their  names  are  much  better  known  than 
their  works.  As  a  political  writer,  Heine,  too, 
has  long  since  lost  casto.  The  Crerman  revolution 
of  1848  has  ruined  his  reputation  for  boldness 
and  pungency.  His  tactics,  doctrines,  and,  indeed, 
his  very  style  are  obsolete ;  bat  this,  we  take  it, 
is  by  no  means  a  condemnation  of  a  man  who  has 
done  good  service  in  his  day.  It  is  the  common 
lot  of  even  successful  x)olitical  writers.  Their  popu- 
larity and  influence  are  unbounded  and  all-pervad- 
ing for  a  term ;  but  the  masses  neglect  and  forget 
them  with  marvellous  case.  Lesser  men,  if  they 
be  but  fresh,  may  eclipse  them.  Far  different  is  a 
poet's  lot  His  popularity,  if  based  upon  merit, 
defies  oblivion.  Tears  cannot  endanger  it;  they 
but  strike  its  roots  still  deeper.  Public  opinion 
mav  sometimes  admit  of  rival  claims ;  but  sooner 
or  later  it  will  return  to  the  songs  of  other  days, 
and  cling  the  more  tenaciously  to  a  &ith  which  has 


stood  the  test  of  ages.  This,  it  seems,  is  Heine's 
case.  His  reputetion  as  a  poet  has  already  stood 
some  severe  trials,  and  his  very  detractors  are  at 
length  resigned  to  admiration.  Mis  songs,  despised 
at  the  commencement  of  his  career  and  considered 
as  the  frivolous  ebullitions  of  a  childish  fancy, 
have  by  degrees  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the  German 
mind.  And  well  they  may ;  for  they  are  closely 
allied  to  the  ancient  natioxial  poetry  of  Germany. 
They  are  chips  from  the  old  block  of  the  German 
"  Volkslied."  Heine's  language  is  essentially  that 
of  the  people.  It  tells  upon  them,  and  as  each 
chord  is  struck  it  strikes  home,  for  it  expresses  the 
feelings  of  the  nation  in  a  form  which,  of  all  others, 
is  most  suited  to  their  understanding. 

A  people's  national  poetry  is  always  a  piece  of 
that  people's  heart    It  sprung  up  among  them; 
its  every  tone  has  the  deep  stamp  of  the  event 
which  called  it  forth.    To  the  philosopher  and  the 
historian  it  is  a  key  to  the  secrets  of  the  national 
mind.     Its  character  may  vary  aocordmg  to  the 
land  of  its  birth,  but  in  that  point  the  « Volkslied 
of  all  nations  is  similar,  that  its  origin  is  myste- 
rious.   It  sweeps  by  as  the  wind;  men  know  not 
whence  it  comes  and  whither  it  goeth.  Those  who 
hear  it  first  are  not  astonished,  nor  are  they  awed. 
Its  diction,  form  and  subject  are  familicr*    I^  ^^' 
bodies  some  feeling  which  was  common  to  sH  1^^ 
which  no  one  comd  express.    From  the  firsts  " 
is  not  heard  but  remembered.    This  is  whs*  ^ 
are  tempted  to  call  the  DMHomxc  power  of  popniar 


^ — 

^  Hose:  Bach  der  licder,  Keae  Gedidite.    DentKbhaa,  dn ITintennfihrdiai.    AttalML    BciiehiUer,ttirM*%^^°^ 
nuBiAriicbo  ZMttado.   Xondos:  TnUiiuiandNorgate. 
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poetry,  and  this  power  the  Qenoan  Volkelied  pos- 
sesses in  a  higher  degree  than  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  Romance,  Ballads,  and  Songs 
of  other  nations.  Of  course,  we  distinguish  the 
Volkslied  from  the  lays  of  the  Grerman  "  Minne- 
singer," or  cavaliers,  and  the  ''  Meistersanger,"  or 
mecluuiics  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Volkslied  is 
much  less  artificial  and  pedantic.  It  grasps  its 
subject  and  expresses  its  sentiments  in  a  few  bold 
words.  Its  imagery  is  simple  and  handy;  it 
neglects  effect^  and  there  is  in  it  an  utter  absence 
of  intention. 

Heine  does  not  appear  to  have  aimed  at  a 
Volkslied  school :  that  peculiar  kind  of  poetry  was 
embodied  in  him,  and  his  songs  appear  as  another 
revelation  of  the  poetic  genius  of  his  country.  His 
life,  indeed,  fell  in  evil  and  troubled  times.  The 
events  through  which  he  lived,  the  violent  changes 
he  witnessed,  and  his  own  friendships  and  enmities, 
virtues,  transgressions  and  unfortunate  parentage, 
bad  their  efifect  on  his  poetry,  and  alloyed  tiie 
simple  ingenuity  of  the  old  Volkslied  with  the 
more  active  though  evanescent  passions  and  sorrows 
of  these  latter  days. 

He  was  bom  at  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, at  the  commencement  of  the  most  important 
epoch  in  German  history.  The  town  of  Diissel- 
dorf,  on  the  Rhine,  was  not  then,  as  now,  part  of 
the  Prussian  dominions,  and  though  dose  to  the 
borders  of  the  Westphalian  provinces  of  that  king- 
dom, it  was  the  capital  of  an  independent  country, 
the  Electoral  Palatinate.  The  electors  had  built 
the  town  many  hundred  years  ago,  for  they  loved 
the  green  and  sheltered  spot  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  The  windows  of  the  electoral  castle  over- 
looked the  rich  plains  towards  Uerdingen  and 
Wesel,  and  the  forest-clad  mountains  of  Westphalia. 
That  old  castle  of  the  electors  had,  in  its  day,  seen 
many  scenes  of  gaiety  as  well  as  of  horror.  The 
German  princes  of  the  old  time  were  none  of  the 
most  gentle,  virtuous  and  modest  Their  vassals 
were  equally  riotous,  violent,  and  encroaching.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  the  misdeeds  of  petty  nobles 
were  followed  by  equal  misdeeds  which  were  per- 
petrated by  petty  princes,  and  each  act  of  rapine 
or  violence  was  in  connexion  with  that  old  castle 
which  frowns  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Strange 
rumours  were  abroad  of  the  ghosts  which  haunted 
the  ancient  halls,  and  of  the  Margravine  Jacobea 
who  had  been  executed  within  its  precincts  because 
her  husband  condenmed  her  on  a  charge  of  adul- 
tery, of  which  she  was  iimocent,  while  he  was 
guilty.  Lower  down  on  the  Rhine  stood  Wesel, 
the  city  of  the  Swantower,  and,  as  many  pretend, 
the  birthplace  of  that  strange  myth  which  connects 
the  life  and  death  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of 
Hohenzollem  with  the  appearance  of  a  spectral  lady 
in  a  white  veil.  And  close  by,  almost  bordering 
upon  the  demesnes  of  Diisseldorf,  is  Westphalia, 
the  country  of  the  Red  Earth,  the  cradle  of  the 
"  Freigerichte,"  the  land  of  brown  heaths  and 
mysterious  forests,  of  second-eights  and  **  Vtirbed- 
riften,"  where  every  moor  has  its  legend  and  every 
village  its  own  collection  of  ghost-stories.  Diis« 
seldorf  itself  was  very  much  what  it  now  is— a 
small  town,  with  a  garrison  and  a  court.    The 


majority  of  its  inhabitants  passed  their  lives  in 
great  filth  and  poverty,  working  little  and  talking 
much.  Young  Henry  Heine  and  those  who  grew 
up  like  him  lived  in  a  dense  atmosphere  of  tra- 
dition, scandal,  and — garlic.  For  his  father  was  a 
Jew,  while  his  mother  belonged  to  a  poor  Chris- 
tian family.  Of  his  father's  character  and  pro- 
fession we  know  nothing.  It  has  been  said  that 
he  traded  in  cast-o£f  clothes;  others  represent 
him  as  a  chinaman ;  and  others,  again,  as  a  pawn- 
broker and  usurer.  From  all  of  which  we  are 
led  to  infer  that  Heine's  father,  whatever  his 
calling,  belonged  to  that  race  of  Jews  who  at  that 
time  clung  to,  and  prospered  at,  the  courts  of  the 
smaller  German  princes,  whom  they  served  as 
money-lenders,  treasurers  and  purchasers  of  mono- 
polies. These  Jews  were  not  favourites  with  their 
Christian  neighbours.  Some  traces  of  this  popular 
feeling  are  here  and  there  discernible  in  the  verses 
and  prose-writings  of  Heine.  Bred  up  in  the 
Protestant  faith  as  he  was,  but  painfully  sensitive 
of  his  descent  from  the  hated  Hebrew  race,  he 
seemed  anxious  to  assert  his  Christianity  and  to 
conceal  a  parentage  which  exposed  him  to  con- 
tempt and  scorn.  In  one  of  his  ballads,  his  gentle 
dalliance  with  a  Jewess  is  disguised,  and  the  lady  is 
made  to  speak  rather  irreverently  of  the  chosen  ones. 

Onats  have  stung  me !    Oh,  I  bate  gnats  I 
Yes,  I  hote  the  gnats  of  soBiiner 
Almost  qnite  as  much  as  I  liate 
Dirty  Jews  with  crooked  noees. 

And  on  another  occasion  the  lady  says : 

Tes,  A-lfonso,  I  adore  thee, 

And  I  swear  it  by  oar  SaTiour, 

Whom  the  Jews  (may  Qod  oonfound  them !) 

Crucified  and  put  to  torture. 

After  talking  love  as  a  lady  ought  not  to  talk, 
and  doing  many  things  which  a  lady  ought  not  to 
do,  the  cavalier,  in  reply  to  her  urgent  inquiries, 
proceeds  to  announce  his  name  and  titles : 

I,  Senor^  am  your  loTer ! 
Son  am  I  to  the  notorious. 
Great,  and  scripture-learned  Babbi 
Israel  of  Saragossa ! 

'  Heine's  mother,  to  judge  from  the  poems  he 
addresses  to  her,  must  have  been  an  excellent  and 
extraordinary  woman.  He  mentions  her  with 
deep  respect  and  tenderness.  Even  in  later* 
years,  writing  from  his  exile  in  a  foreign  land,  he 
protests  he  is  not  homesick.  Germany  will  always 
be  found  in  her  old  place.  Whenever  he  comes 
back — 

Hy  fiitheriand  will  met  mine  eye ; 
But  my  mother  is  old,  and  she  may  die. 

He  describes  her  as  a  woman  of  "  lofty  thoughts*' 
and  a  **  loving  mind ;"  and,  amidst  all  the  unac- 
countable changes  in  his  style,  he  always  treats  her 
with  the  same  touching  tenderness.  How  such  a 
woman  found  her  way  into  the  smoky  kitchen  and 
the  dingy  back-parlour  of  a  Diisseldorf  Jew  seems 
almost  a  mystery. 

Heine's  boyhood  fell  in  a  time  which,  of  all 
others,  was  most  fit  to  rear  a  poet.  The  dark 
shadows  of  the  middle  ages  which  still  obscured 
Germany  were  dispelled  by  the  French  Kevo- 
lution  and  the  advent  of  JMapoleon  Bonaparte. 
The  sudden  flight  of  the  Electoral  Court  from 
Diissddorj^  and  the  occupation  of  that  city  by  a 
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Frencli  division,  were  among  the  first  events  which 
excited  his  childish  astonishment  and  curiosity. 
He  could  not,  indeed,  understand  the  change  and 
its  consequences,  but  still  history  was  enacting  all 
around  him.  It  was,  indeed,  a  puzzle  to  him  how  and 
why  the  Elector  was  lord  and  master  one  day,  and 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  next  But  then  there  was 
no  school  for  a  week  at  least,  and  everything  and 
everybody  were  unsettled.    At  length,  however, 
the  troops  were  quartered,  and  things  fell  back  into 
the  routine  of  dull,  every-day  life.    The  schools 
were  re-opened.    The  boy  Heine  had  been  told 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  would  make  them  all 
happy;  and,  firmly  relying  on  this  promise,  he 
had  for  many  days  hoped  to  hear  of  the  incarcera- 
tion and  public  execution  of  the  learned  and 
X>edantic  professors  of  his  school.    When  these 
worthies  remained  not  only  unharmed  and  un- 
punished, but  also  in  undisputed  authority,  with  a 
discretionary  power  over  die  ferule  and  the  rod, 
the  young  poet  thinks  there  can  be  no  great  change 
after  all,  and  that  there  must  be  *' something  rotten 
in  the  state  of  Denmark.''     But  very  soon  he  dis- 
covered that  he,  too,  was  to  derive  some  benefit 
from  the  French  invasion.    A  grenadier,  a  fine 
tall  fellow,  with  the  blackest  moustache  imaginable, 
was  quartered  upon  the  Heines,  and  commenced 
forth\\ith  to  teach   young  Henry  French,  and 
acquaint  him  with  the  glories  and  victories  of  the 
Emperor.    This  soldier  was  the  poet's  earliest 
friend,  and  it  was  from  him  he  imbibed  his  respect 
and  admiration  for  that  great  man  to  whom  Ger- 
many owes  so  much.    The  Bevolution,  the  Con- 
vention, the    Directory  and  its  overthrow,  the 
battles  of  ^ypt  and  Italy,  related  in  the  simple 
and  graphic  langimge  of  a  private  soldier — such 
were  Heine's  first  lessons  in  history.     As  he 
grew  up,  he  saw  and  learned  more.    He  was 
present  at  a  grand  review  which  Napoleon  held 
of  the  Army  of  the  Bhine.    His  young  heart  beat 
high  with  joy  and  awe  when  the  hero  ot  his  dreams 
passed  by  amidst  the  deafening  shouts  of  "  Vive 
I'Empereur  T'  and  when  the  troops,  filing  along, 
proceeded  on  their  march  to  join  the  armies  that 
were  concentrating  against  Kussia.     He  saw  the 
same  troops  returning  after  the  horrors  of  that 
campaign ;  they  were  emaciated,  maimed  and  in 
rags,  but  still  full  of  enthusiastic  love  for  the  Em- 
peror.   He  saw  his  old  friend,  too.    The  spruce 
grenadier  of  former  days,  now  worn  out  with 
misery  and  wounds,  dragged  his  weary  limbs  to 
his  old  quarters,  and  died  there  with  the  classic 
"  Vive  I'Empereur  1"  on  his  lips.    Among  Heine's 
poems  there  is  one  which  describes  the  return  of 
two  soldiers  from  Bussian  captivity,  and  their 
sorrow  and  death  when  they  hear  of  Napoleon's 
disaster.    Their  last  prayer  is  to  be  buried  in  full 
tmiform,  with  their  weapons  in  their  hands ;  for 

In  the  grave  will  I  lie  and  listen, 

Watch  and  ward  thsre  VU  keep,  nonght  heeding, 
Till  above  me  I  hear  the  cannonr  roar 

And  the  courser  to  combat  speeding. 

0*er  my  grave  will  my  Emperor  ride- 
See  the  swords,  how  they  f^eam,  how  they  rattle  1 

Then  all  armed  vnll  I  bound  to  my  Emperor's  side. 
To  shield  him,  my  Emperor,  in  battle. 

So  great  an  admiration  of  Napoleon  would  in 


England  go  far  to  make  a  writer  unpopular.   For 
the  relief  of  the  anti-Grallic  among  our  readers, 
we  hasten  to  add  that  Heine  had  much  to  Buffer 
for  his  hero-worship.  He  saw  Napoleon  vanquished, 
a  captive  and  dethroned.    That  grand  epic  which 
moves  our  heart  in  the  pages  of  modem  history— 
indifferently  written  though  they  be— Heine  eof- 
fered  in  it    He  watched  its  growth  through  long 
and  anxious  weeks  and  months.     He  saw  hu 
countrymen  in  arms  against  the  chief  who  had 
liberated  them  from  the  misery  of  petty  despotism 
— at  once  the  most  senseless  and  brutal ;  and  tiioogh 
he  could  not  condemn  the  crusade  against  France, 
he  felt  disgusted  and  almost  ashamed  of  his  nation 
when  forced  to  witness  the  beastly  exultation  of 
their  savage  patriotism.  It  was  disgusting  to  listen 
to  the  impudent  boasts  of  men  whom  he  had 
known  to  cringe  before  the  meanest  French  official ; 
it  was  disgusting  to  be  deafened  with  the  martial 
slang  of  precocious  boys — disgusting  to  hear  the 
calumnious  anecdotes,  the  dull  lie  and  the  coarse 
abuse  of  persons  who  sought  to  exalt  themselTCs 
by  their  aspersions  against  their  vanquished  an* 
tagonist  Heine's  mind  was  originally  soft,  patient, 
forbearing,  and  open  to  feelings  of  tenderness  and 
admiration.    The  conflicting  passions  of  this  dis- 
astrous period  changed  his  character.    We  lay 
great  stress  on  the  circumstance,  for  ^ough  it 
cannot  justify,  it  will  serve  to  explain  and  partly 
to  excuse  many  of  the  errors  of  his  later  yean. 
The  virtues  of  the  boy  are  often  the  vices  of  the 
man.    None  are  more  liable  to  this  deterioration 
than  sensitive,  humble  and  loving  minds.    The 
world,  and  especially  the  world  in  which  children 
live,  cannot  appreciate  these  qualities.    It  replies 
to  them  with  ridicule,  abuse,  and  deception,  and 
thus  turns  them  into  the  opposite  extremes.    The 
tender,  humble,  loving  boy  is  insulted  and  trampled 
under  foot,  until,  goaded  into  resistance,  he  becomes 
harsh,  proud,  and  spiteful    His  affectionate  adora- 
tion, nipped  in  the  bud,  gives  way  to  a  spirit  of 
morbid  criticism.    No  indulgence  has  been  shown 
him ;  he  shows  none  to  others. 

In  his  period  of  wretchedness  and  internal 
struggles,  which  were  none  the  less  violent  for 
being  secret,  Heine  was  sent  to  the  Universities  of 
Berlin,  Bonn,  and  Gottingen.  Each  of  these  places 
made  him  more  moody  and  discontented.  Bcrlia 
has  long  been  notorious  for  its  dissolute  manners, 
its  cant  and  sneering  scepticism.  It  taught  Heine 
heartily  to  despise  his  kind.  Oonceited  dulness 
passed  for  wit  He  heard  professions  of  sentimental 
morality,  and  found  them  coupled  with  flagitions 
and  odious  practices;  and  he  saw  unbelief  and 
mysticism  strangely  and  fatally  allied.  His  stay 
at  Bonn  was  equally  unsatisfactory. 

Each  of  the  numerous  German  Universities  has  a 
character  of  its  own:  the  students  in  each  pride 
themselves  on  their  proficiency  in  some  particular 
venial  vice.  There  is  in  every  one  of  these  tovras 
some  prevailing  mania,  some  affectation  or  fancy  to 
which  everyone  must  yield.  In  this  originated  the 
old  college  saw : 

He  who  comes  from  Leipsig,  and  ham't  got  a  wife ; 
And  he  who  oomes  from  Ualle  anmarried  and  alive ; 
Or  he  who  comei  from  Jena  without  being  thrashed  meUoV'" 
May  thank  hi*  itan  for  ever:  he  ia  a  looky  fellow ! 
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The  prevailing  vice  of  Bonn  was  the  Teutomania 
— an  affectation  of  barbarism,  on  the  strength  of 
which  the  dullest  youths  thought  themselves  jnsti- 
fied  in  despising  everybody  less  dirty  and  better 
mannered  than  they. 

The  Germans  were  still  drunk  with  their  late 
victories.  They  still  thundered  against'  the  Oor- 
sican  tyrant  and  perfidious  France.  Every  school- 
boy plotted  his  own  conspiracy  against  the  reign- 
ing monarchs.  Heine  was  greatly  and  justly 
shocked  by  the  appearance  and  conduct  of  his 
fellow-students.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
account  of  a  "  Burschenschafter"  of  1819  : 

*'  He  was  a  sworn  foe  to  soap  and  water.  He 
bad  long  lank  hair,  a  cavalier*s  biretto,  a  black 
Teutonic  coat,  and  a  dirty  shirt,  which  did  duty  as 
waistcoat.  He  had  a  locket  containing  some  hair 
of  Bliicher's  horse.  He  was  a  fool  in  folio.  I  am 
not  fond  of  talking  after  supper,  and  therefore  let 
bim  plague  me  with  a  patriotic  dissertation,  in 
which  he  proposed  to  divide  Germany  into  thirty- 
three  provinces,  which  he  called  '  Gaue.'  I  told 
bim  to  make  them  forty-eight,  since  he  had  it  all 
bis  own  way.  He  was  a  poet,  too,  and  he  wrote 
an  epic  to  glorify  Arminius  and  the  Teutoburg 
forest-battle.  I  advised  him  to  be  very  patriotic, 
and  to  make  Varus  and  the  other  Romans  dull  and 
absurd  in  their  speeches;  a  task  for  which  he 
seemed  eminently  qualified." 

The  University  of  Gottingen,  too,  he  described 
as  pedantic  and  uncivilised.  He  left  that  college 
with  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Law.  The  young  poet 
bad  now  done  with  the  schools,  and  travelled 
through  the  various  countries  of  the  Continent  in 
the  way  in  which  people  of  small  means  travelled 
in  that  time — ^viz.,  on  foot,  with  his  knapsack  on 
bis  back.  Those  were  glorious  days  for  the  poet^ 
when,  free  and  careless,  he  walked  where  he  pleased 
and  stopped  where  he  listed,  sharing  the  cotter's 
but  and  meal,  and  listening  to  village  songs  and 
legends.  These  were  the  true  fountains  of  his  in- 
spiration. There  were  forests,  too,  inviting  to  rest 
when  the  sun  was  high,  and  short,  starry  summer 
nights  with  fragrant  breezes,  which  cooled  the 
throbbing  temples  of  youth.  What  he  saw  and 
enjoyed  left  deep  traces  on  his  mind : 

**  My  breast  feels  the  loud  pulsations  of  nature, 
and  a  thousand-voiced  echo  answers  to  my  exult- 
ing voice.  I  hear  a  thousand  nightingales ;  Spring 
bath  sent  them  to  wake  the  earth  from  her  slumbers. 
She  trembles  with  happiness ;  her  flowers  are  the 
hymns  she  sin<2^  to  the  sun.  But  the  sun  moves 
too  slowly.  Would  I  could  urge  him  on  his  fiery 
path  I  For  when  he  descends  into  the  ocean,  when 
night  ascends,  with  her  large  craving  eyes,  I  feel 
my  soul  exult  within  me !  The  breezes  of  even- 
ing kiss  my  cheeks  like  the  soft  lips  of  beauty ; 
the  stars  smile  at  me,  and  I  soar  above  the  little 
earth  and  the  little  thoughts  of  men. 

"  But  the  day  will  come  when  the  fire  is  extinct 
in  my  veins  and  Winter  reigns  in  my  heart,  when 
his  white  flakes  press  on  my  head  and  his  mists 
dim  my  sight.  My  friends  are  gone ;  I  am  left 
alone,  a  solitary  blade  of  grass  which  the  mower 
neglected  rather  than  spared.  A  new  generation 
has  sprung  up,  with  new  desires  and  new  thoughts ; 


new  names  astonish  and  new  songs  startle  me. 
The  old  names  are  forgotten.  I  myself  am  for- 
gotten ;  honoured,  perhaps,  by  a  few,  sneered  at  by 
many,  and  loved  by  no  one.  And  fair-haired  boys 
will  come  up  to  me  and  place  my  old  harp  into  my 
trembling  hands,  and,  bantering  and  laughiug,  they 
will  say  to  me :  '  Thou  hast  long  been  silent,  old 
man,  sing  unto  us  a  new  song.  Sing  unto  us  a  song 
of  the  dreams  of  thy  youth.' 

**  I  seize  the  harp.  My  old  joys  and  sorrows  re- 
turn. The  mists  vanish  that  have  long  dimmed 
my  eyes,  and  the  fountain  of  tears  is  replenished. 
Spring  returns  to  my  heart.  Sweet  sounds  of  sor- 
row tremble  on  the  strings  of  my  harp.  Again  I 
behold  the  deep  blue  stream  and  the  palaces  and 
halls  of  whitest  marble,  and  the  beautiful  faces  of 
women ;  and  1  sing  a  song  of  the  flowers  of  the 
Brenta.  It  is  my  last  song.  The  stars  look  down 
upon  me  as  in  the  nights  of  my  youtL  Once  more 
the  moonlight  kisses  my  cheeks;  my  soul  dies 
away  with  the  last  sound.  And  the  flowers  of  the 
Brenta  are  fragrant" 

If  he  meant  this  for  a  prophecy,  it  has  been  ful- 
filled to  the  letter.  Nevertiieless,  the  thread  of 
levity  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  Heine's 
compositions  has  enabled  his  numerous  enemies  to 
accuse  him  of  insincerity,  of  cant  and  maudlin 
pathos.  Now  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we 
have  little  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  many  authors. 
The  memoirs  of  literary  men  of  all  times  and 
nations  reduce  us  to  the  sad  necessity  of  consider- 
ing the  very  best  authors  in  the  light  of  actors. 
We  remember  the  rigorous  respectability  of  Gold- 
smith's writings  in  connexion  with  the  excesses  of 
his  private  life.  We  think  of  Steme*s  public  sen- 
sibility and  private  hardness  of  heart :  he  neglects 
his  mother  and  bewails  the  fate  of  a  dead  jackass. 
We  remember,  also,  the  glorious  aspirations  for 
liberty  in  Gothe's  **  Faust,"  the  tragic  pathos  in 
"  Iphigenia,''  and  the  exquisite  touches  of  female 
heroism  in  '*  Clavigo,"  and  we  compare  with  them 
the  cold,  selfish,  and  overbearing  character  of  the 
author's  self.  With  warnings  like  these  before  us, 
we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  stand  up  for  Heine's 
sincerity.  Perhaps  he  was  as  little  sincere  as  his 
fellows,  whose  professional  cant  is  not  the  less 
admired  for  being  known  as  such.  But  thus  much 
we  can  safely  say,  that  his  bursts  of  enthusiasm,  if 
feigned,  look  marvellously  as  though  genuine.  They 
do  not  betray  their  own  secret :  they  never  labour 
or  flag.  No  makeshift  phrase,  no  screwed-up  ex- 
pression rebuffs  our  sympathy ;  and  though  the  spell 
be  broken,  it  is  at  the  author's  will.  Heine  never 
relaxes  his  grasp.  He  never  drops  us  from  the 
heavens  of  inspiration — he  hurls  us  down.  And 
this  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  true  secret  of  good 
composition,  which  ought  not  to  be  a  daguerreotype 
but  a  picture.  To  ask  for  a  fac-simile  of  ^e 
author's  sentiments  and  views  at  the  moment  of 
writing  would  be  absurd.  His  imagery  will  be 
real  and  truthful  if  he  be,  or  have  been,  capable  of 
the  ideas  he  proposes  to  convey;  nor  will  his 
sorrows  act  the  less  forcibly  on  us  from  being 
remembered.  A  diary  may  be  interesting;  but 
a  memoir  has  a  strong  and  more  lasting  hold 
on  our  minds.    Heine's  prose  writings  belong  to 
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the  latter  class.  His  '<  Reisebilder;*  "  Salon/'  and 
even  that  revolting  book  on  Borne,  are  his  political 
and  literary  memoirs.  They  are  full  of  trifling  and 
gross  frivolity — so  much  so,  that  they  can  never 
come  before  the  English  public  in  the  shape  of  a 
translation  of  Henry  Heine's  works.  We  are  there- 
fore the  more  justified  in  giving  copious  extracts 
from  those  chapters  which  are  not  at  enmity  with 
our  national  way  of  thinking  and  feeling.  Among 
these  are  some  topics  which  Heine,  even  in  his 
wantonest  moments,  cannot  profane  with  a  jest 
Conspicuous  amid  these  is  Napoleon.  We  trans- 
late the  conclusion  of  Heine's  "  Essay  on  the  Em- 
peror's Biographers." 

*'  The  two  nations  (the  English  and  French)  have 
each  of  them  produced  two  witnesses,  namely, 
O'Meara,  Las  Gasas,  Maitland  and  Antormachi. 
They  were  men  of  sound  common-sense,  who  knew 
but  remained  unawed  by  the  pageant  of  established 
power,  and  their  testimony  is  sudi  that  it  makes 
ti)e  Emperor*s  memory  live  for  ever  in  our  admi- 
ration aud  sorrow. 

**  Great  men  in  numbers  have  trodden  the  earth. 
At  times  we  meet  with  their  radiant  footmarks. 
They  loom  through  the  solitude  of  our  studies, 
dark  and  gigantic  as  the  Sons  of  the  Mist  But  a 
great  man  sees  his  predecessors  more  clearly  and 
distinctly.  The  sparks  which  fly  in  their  track 
reveal  to  him  the  most  secret  of  their  actions.  A 
stray  word,  borne  down  on  the  breath  of  ages,  opens 
to  him  the  depths  of  their  hearts.  Thus  do  the 
great  of  all  time  form  a  mystic  fraternity.  They 
beckon  to  one  another  from  tlie  heights  of  centuries, 
and  looks  of  deep  meaning  cast  they  on  the  graves 
of  generations  which  are  gone  and  which  once 
stood  between  them.  They  understand  and  love 
one  another.  But  we,  the  lesser  ones,  to  whom  it 
is  not  vouchsafed  to  know  the  great  of  other  times — 
we  who  see  but  their  footmarks  and  shadowy  forms 
-—we  ought  to  collect  all  reminiscences  of  a  great 
man,  so  that  we  may  stamp  his  image  on  our 
minds  and  grow  up  to  his  standard.  Such,  to  us, 
is  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Of  his  life  and  doings 
we  know  more  than  we  know  of  the  lives  of  other 
heroes.  Every  day  adds  to  our  stock  of  informa- 
tion. It  is  the  statue  of  a  god  overthrown  and 
buried  by  an  earthquake.  W^e  stand  by  while  the 
excavators  are  at  work,  and  each  shovelful  of  clay 
which  they  throw  up  reveals  fresh  beauties  and 
splendour.  The  very  lightnings  which  the  enemy 
hurls  at  the  god,  thereby  to  destroy  him,  show  but 
the  exquisite  symmetry  of  his  form. 

''The  Emperor  is  dead.  His  grave  is  on  a  desert 
island  in  the  Indian  ocean ;  and  he  who  filled  the 
earth  is  now  at  rest  beneath  a  green  hillock,  where 
weeping  willows  droop  their  green  hairs,  and  flow- 
ing waters  murmur  their  songs  of  sadness.  No 
legend  marks  the  stone  at  his  head  but  the  invisi- 
ble words  which  Clio  traced  thereon,  and  whose 
spectral  harmony  will  sound  and  resound  through 
centuries  to  the  end  of  days. 

**  Britannia !  thou  art  queen  of  the  ocean.  But 
not  water  enough  has  the  ocean  to  wash  off  from 
thee  the  disgrace  which  that  great  dead  one  be- 
queathed to  thee.    It  was  not  thy  wretched  Sir 


Hudson — ^thou  thyself  wert  the  executioner  whom 
the  royal  conspirators  hired  secretly  to  wreak  their 
revenge  on  the  man  of  the  people — their  revenge 
for  the  people's  sins  against  one  of  their  caste ;  and 
he  was  thy  guest  and  had  sat  at  thy  hearth ! 

"  To  the  end  of  time,  the  children  of  France  will 
sing  and  say  of  the  fatal  hospitality  of  the  Belle- 
rophon ;  and  when  this  song  of  jibes  and  jeers  sounds 
across  the  Channel,  the  cheeks  of  all  honest  Britons 
shall  blush  with  shame.  But  the  day  will  come 
when  that  song  shall  sound  across  the  Channel  and 
Britannia  exist  no  more.  Fallen  is  the  people  of 
pride,  broken  are  the  tombs  of  Westminster,  and 
forgotten  is  the  royal  dust  which  they  inclosed. 
But  St.  Helena  will  be  as  the  Holy  Grave,  to  wiiich 
the  nations  from  the  rising  and  setting  sun  journey 
as  pilgrims,  to  strengthen  their  hearts  by  the  me- 
mory of  the  secular  saviour  who  suffered  mider 
Hudson  Lowe  and  died  and  was  buried,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  books  of  Maitland,  Las  Gasas,  O'Mean 
and  Antormachi. 

"  Strange,  that  the  three  greatest  foes  of  the  Em- 
peror should  already  have  met  with  a  dreadful  fate  1 
Castlereagh  has  cut  his  throat,  Louis  XVUI.  rotted 
on  his  throne,  and  Professor  Saalfeld  is  still  pro- 
fessor at  Gottingen  !*' 

The  last  sentence  is  one  of  Heine's  usual  sneers. 
In  it  is  the  danger  of  his  style.  It  startles  and 
shocks,  but  yet  gives  a  relish  and  a  zest  to  the  sob* 
ject  he  treats  on. 

The  first  volume  of  the  "  Reisebilder,"  from 
which  we  extracted  the  paragraph  we  quoted 
last,  was  published  in  1823.  It  was  Heines 
debut  before  the  public,  and  the  public  received 
him  with  great  coldness.  The  Germans,  like  boys 
who  have  thrashed  the  schoolmaster,  were  still 
exulting  over  their  late  victories.  They  were 
great  in  self-laudation,  and  thirsting  for  praise. 
What  must  have  been  their  feelings  at  the  appear- 
ance of  an  autlior  who  sneered  at  their  victories 
laughed  at  their  conceit,  and  praised  the  man  whom 
they  fain  would  have  lessened  in  their  own  eyes! 
The  literary  coteries  of  Germany,  too,  divided  as 
they  were  in  the  two  great  factions  of  Gothians 
and  Bomanticians,  looked  angrily  at  the  bold 
young  man  who  defied  them,  and  who  seemed 
inclined  to  set  up  a  school  of  his  own.  He  did 
not,  indeed,  attack  their  idols,  but  his  manner  of 
thinking  and  writing  was  evidently  depreciatory 
and  hostile.  The  partisans  of  Gothe  on  the  one 
side,  and  those  of  Tieck  on  the  other,  rivalled  in 
their  abuse  of  the  intruder.  He  was  low,  vulgar, 
unprincipled,  unpatriotic,  coarse,  vile.  Of  the 
impression  which  these  criticissns  made  on  Heine 
we  can  only  judge  from  his  repartees.  The  second, 
third,  and  fourth  volumes  of  tbe  "  Reisebilder, 
which  he  wrote  on  his  travels  in  Italy  and  Eng- 
land, are  in  part  devoted  to  Uie  entertainment  of 
his  literary  enemies.  The  pride,  pomp,  and  cir- 
cumstance of  their  theories  were  set  at  nought  by 
the  cynical  impertinence  of  his  jokes.  They  were 
all  over-sensitive  and  vulnerable.  Heine  knew  »; 
nor  was  he  the  man  to  deal  gently  with  them. 

Here  we  drop  the  subject,  to  resnine  it  in  our 
next  number. 
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I  WAB  dreaming  of  Old  England,  and  home,  and  a 
tboosand  things  connected  vrith  them,  when  a 
hand  grasped  my  shoulder,  and  a  well-known 
voice  shouted  in  my  ear,  ^  Up,  Frank  I  up !" 

I  started  to  my  feet,  and  shook  off  the  dream- 
like sensation  peculiar  to  a  person  just  roused  from 
a  sound  sleep.  I  beheld  my  friend  and  fellow- 
traveller,  Alfred  Churleigh,  standing  at  my  side. 
The  keen  air  of  the  morning  acted  upon  my  senses 
like  a  cold  bath,  and  I  was  immediately  familiar 
with  the  world  of  reaUties  I  had  quitted  for  a 
time. 

I  stood  on  a  wild  spot  in  Western  America,  far 
from  the  cities  and  towns  which  civilisation  has 
introduced  upon  the  more  easterly  portion  of  that 
vast  contment  The  red  man,  driven  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Atlantic  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  his  pale-£Eiced  brethren,  still  held  sway 
over  the  rough  and  romantic  district  into  which 
my  companion  and  I  had  penetrated  in  pursuit  of 
the  wonderful  and  the  picturesque. 

At  the  ei^terior  of  the  little  tent  which  we  had 
pitched  in  the  waste  lay  a  broad  tract  of  land,  as 
wildly  beautiful  as  our  hearts  could  desire.  In 
our  immediate  neighbourhood  small  thickets  and 
knots  of  trees  were  scattered,  presenting  such 
eplendid  specimens  of  timber  as  are  not  often  to 
be  met  with.  At  our  backs,  that  is  to  say,  towards 
the  east,  these  clumps  thickened  into  a  large  forest, 
which,  after  spreading  over  an  extent  of  several 
miles,  was  here  and  there  broken  by  the  clearing 
of  some  new  settler,  and  at  length  wholly  disap- 
peared to  make  room  for  the  cultivated  field  and 
the  bnsy  town.  In  our  front  the  thickets  became 
fewer  and  fewer ;  till  at  last^  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  from  where  we  stood,  they  gave  way  to  a 
^assy  wilderness,  to  which  the  eye  could  trace  no 
distinct  boundary.  Beyond  all,  towering  in  frown- 
ing grandeur,  lay  the  Rocky  Mountains,  stretching 
away  in  an  apparently  endless  chain,  which,  both 
at  tne  north  and  the  south,  gradually  vanished 
into  air. 

For  a  few  minutes  I  stood  wrapt  in  the  contem- 
plation of  this  mt^^ficent  prospect^  the  bustle  of 
our  overnight  encampment  having  prevented  my 
dienMoing  justice  to  it  The  cheerful  laugh  of 
my  companion  recalled  me. 

"Come,  Frank!  I  never  knew  you  to  gaze  so 
intently  on  anything  as  you  now  do  on  these  moun- 
tains ;  unless,  indeed,  it  was  the  ceiling  at  school, 
when  you  had  an  unanswerable  question  put  to 
you." 

"  Asplendid  scene  V I  remarked  enthusiastically. 

*'  The  ceiling  or  the  mountains  ?'  inquired  my 
fellow-traveller. 

"  You  do  not  seem  in  a  poetic  mood  this  morn- 
ing, Alf.,"  I  resumed ;  "  so  let  us  be  preparing  for 
€fEff  hunf 


"  With  all  my  heart  It's  what  I  have  been 
thinking  on  for  die  last  three  weeks." 

''Where  are  the  Indians?"  I  asked,  looking 
round  in  search  of  our  red  companions. 

**  Look  there,"  said  Alf.,  pointing  to  a  light 
smoke  which  rose  from  a  neighbouring  thicket 
'  You  see  they  are  thinking  of  breakfast  already. 
Let  us  follow  such  good  example.'' 

While  we  are  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  that 
salutary  occupation,  I  will  give  the  reader  a  few 
explanations  as  to  the  object  of  our  presence  there. 

Having  casually  visited  America,  I  was  think- 
ing of  quitting  New  York  for  the  old  country, 
when  I  accidentally  met  my  quondam  schoolfel- 
low, Alfred  Churleigh,  in  its  streets.  He,  too,  had 
visited  the  great  Republic,  and  had  become  so 
enamoured  of  its  institutions  that  he  had  resolved 
to  stay.  As  the  arrangements  for  his  final  settle- 
ment in  New  York  were  not  then  completed,  he 
proposed  to  me  a  tour  among  the  wild  districts  of 
the  country,  that  we  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
beholding  the  aborigines  practising  their  primitive 
customs. 

We  accordingly  started  for  the  far  west;  but 
although  we  found  there  more  than  sufficient 
beauties  to  reward  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the 
journey,  yet  we  were  unable  to  gratify  our  curi- 
osity respecting  the  manners  of  the  red  men.  We 
found  them  all  more  or  less  tainted  with  the  cus- 
toms of  the  emigrants. 

While  wandering  among  the  furthest  clearings^ 
we  met  with  a  party  of  aborigines  who  were  pre- 
paring for  a  great  bufflEdo-liunt  With  his  usual 
passion  for  anything  extraordinary,  Churleigh  pro- 
posed to  join  them,  and  I  assented  with  the  same 
eagerness.  In  this  company  we  had  come  to  the 
wilderness  to  take  part  in  the  great  hunt. 

As  this  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  chase,  I 
had  slept  in  my  cloak,  in  order  that  I  might  dis- 
pense with  my  accustomed  toilet.  Therefore  that 
consideration  did  not  trouble  me  on  the  mondng 
in  question ;  and  our  breakfast  having  been  de- 
spatched, we  joined  our  red  friends,  and  began  to 
prepare  in  earnest  for  the  great  event  of  the  day. 

Our  party  mustered  about  forty,  who  were  all 
provided  with  horses,  so  that  we  made  a  grand 
figure.  Our  companions,  clad  in  their  blankets, 
and  ornamented  with  their  paint,  presented  a 
strange  appearance  when  mounted  on  horseback. 
To  do  them  justice,  they  managed  their  steeds 
with  considerable  skill,  particularly  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  rudeness  of  the  apparatus 
through  the  medium  of  which  they  govern  them. 

The  weapons  were  very  various.  Alf.  and  my- 
self were  provided  ynih  a  good  rifle  a-piece,  besides 
the  usual  formidable  hunting-knife.  Some  of  the 
Indians  ware  armed  vvdth  the  bow,  some  with  the 
spear,  and  others  with  both.     Only  two  or  three 


*  The  reader  may  rdy  on  the  eothenticity  of  the  ftets  recorded  in  the  following  narniii?e. 
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possessed  fire-arms,  which  I  fonncl,  however,  were 
considered  inferior  to  the  native  weapons  when 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  the  hunt 

All  being  prepared,  we  advanced  towards  the 
desert  till  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it  There 
we  stopped,  to  decide  on  the  manner  of  conducting 
the  chase,  and  while  our  companions  were  thus 
occupied,  we,  who  were  too  inexperienced  to  offer 
advice  in  the  matter,  had  leisure  to  observe  the 
form  of  the  country.  Our  party  had  hitherto  pro- 
ceeded in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  thic&ets 
between  them  and  the  wilderness,  so  that  it  was 
Hidden  from  our  observation ;  but  now  Alf.  and  I 
separated  ourselves  from  the  rest,  and  took  up  a 
position  from  which  we  could  conveniently  recon- 
noitre. 

The  thickets  which  I  mentioned  as  surrounding 
the  confines  of  the  desert,  if  a  plain  of  g^ass  could 
be  so  called,  approached  it  in  a  kind  of  rude  semi- 
circle, the  two  extremities  of  which  were  about  a 
mile  apart.  We  had  halted  nearly  opposite  the 
centre  of  this  line,  and  therefore  those  extremities 
necessarily  formed  a  boundary  to  our  sight  In 
the  midst  of  the  semicircular  line,  or  rather  between 
its  extreme  points,  we  could  perceive  a  number  of 
black  spots  moving  on  the  plain,  upon  closely  ob- 
serving which,  we  discovered  that  they  were  no 
less  than  a  herd  of  the  monarchs  of  the  prairie,  in 
whose  pursuit  we  were  about  to  engage. 

We  had  not  time  to  observe  more  than  this,  for 
the  conference  broke  up,  and  we  were  instructed 
in  our  portion  of  the  duties  of  the  day.  The  plan 
of  attack  on  the  herd  was  as  follows :  Two  divi- 
sions of  our  party  were  to  proceed,  under  cover  of 
the  trees,  to  the  extremities  of  Uie  semicircle  I 
have  mentioned,  and  to  endeavour  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  herd  by  galloping  thence  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  desert  I  took  my  appointed  post 
at  the  left  or  southern  point,  while  Alf.  was  placed 
at  the  opposite  one.  A  third  division  was  left  in 
the  middle  of  the  curve  to  sally  forth  upon  them 
if  we  should  succeed  in  driving  them  in  that 
direction. 

These  arrangements  having  been  concluded,  we 
all  separated  to  take  our  several  posts.  The  par- 
ties stationed  at  the  extremities  had  to  make  many 
circumvolutions  to  keep  themselves  concealed  from 
the  animals,  who,  once  alarmed,  would  make  for 
the  centre  of  the  prairie,  and  so  deprive  ua  of  our 
sport.  We  accordingly  wound  behmd  the  friendly 
thickets,  sometimes  recreating  from  the  wilderness 
and  sometimes  advancing  towards  it,  until  we  had 
gained  the  last  cover,  which  we  effected  without 
disturbing  the  herd. 

Here  we  stopped  for  a  few  minutes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  their  position.  That  they  were 
very  fine  creatures  my  own  experience  and  the 
delighted  exclamations  of  my  red  fellow-hunters 
fully  convinced  me.  They  were  browsing  imme- 
diately between  the  two  last  thickets  of  £e  semi- 
circular line,  as  near  the  centre  as  they  could  pos- 
sibly be,  which  position,  as  I  understood  from  the 
imperfect  English  of  the  Indians,  was  considered 
very  favourable. 

"We  did  not  stop  long.  We  saw  the  opposite 
party  gallop  swiftly  from  their  concealment,  and. 


giving  the  rein  to  our  horses,  we  followed  their 
example  at  a  speed  which  it  is  a  pity  could  not 
have  had  more  witnesses.  As  it  was,  however, 
we  were  obliged  to  **  waste  our  sweetness  on  ^e 
desert  air/* 

The  buffaloes  perceived  the  other  party  as  they 
issued  from  their  cover,  and,  after  a  moments 
hesitation,  those  who  were  reclining  rose  to  their 
feet^  and  they  all  crowded  together,  keeping  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  their  first  assailants.  While 
they  were  thus  occupied,  we  made  great  progreeg 
unnoticed. 

At  our  right  hand  stood  the  motionless  herd  of 
buffaloes,  gazing  intently  upon  the  opposite  party, 
who  were  making  short  work  of  getting  b^een 
them  and  the  desert  About  a  mUe  behind  the 
point  from  which  they  had  issued  I  could  distin- 
guish the  forest  boundary  of  the  prairie  stretching 
along  until  it  became  invisible  in  the  long  dbtanoe. 

Thelittlearmof  the  semicircle  from  which  we  had 
burst  was  not,  as  I  had  at  first  imagined,  a  border 
of  the  wilderness.  It  was  only  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  breadth,  while  behind  it  extended  the 
desert  in  apparent  boundlessness,  so  that  when 
viewed  from  the  prairie  it  appeared  like  an  en^ 
croachment  upon  its  dominions. 

Suddenly  the  herd,  after  gazing  for  some  minuter 
at  their  foes,  turned  round,  raised  their  long  taiJB, 
lowered  their  bushy  heads,  and  rushed  off  to  the 
prairie  at  a  tremendous  speed.  It  was  imme* 
diately  apparent  to  me  that  the  line  of  their  conise' 
and  of  that  which  we  were  pursuing  would  cro» 
at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  spot  we  had 
reached,  while  it  was  nearly  double  that  distance 
from  theuL  An  idea  struck  me,  that  if  I  could 
reach  the  other  side  of  the  point  of  crossing  before 
they  came  up  I  should  gain  some  good  chioices. 

Jrossessed  with  this  scheme,  I  continued  my 
career  with  unabated  speed,  while  my  comj^on& 
reined  in,  and  warned  me  by  shouts  to  deSist  Ir 
however,  mistook  their  shouts  for  cries  of  encou- 
ragement^ and  hurried  on  in  the  full  determination 
to  make  a  hero  of  myself. 

The  restiveness  of  my  steed  caused  some  deky 
in  my  progress  to  the  point  of  crossing.  Still  I 
calculated  there  would  be  time  to  dear  it  before 
the  buffaloes  could  by  any  possibility  reach  it^ 
My  anticipations  appeared  likely  to  be  realised 
till  I  had  arrived  opposite  the  very  centre  of  the 
approaching  herd.  Then  there  was  time  to  have 
accomplished  my  object,  but  alas  I  my  steed  placed 
his  foot  upon  a  smooth  stone,  and  slipped  with 
such  violence  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty I  prevented  him  from  falling.  Terribly 
frightened  at  his  position,  and  flurried  by  the  acci- 
dent, he  could  not  be  collected  for  a  run  for  safety 
until  it  was  too  late  to  avoid  the  danger  by  clea^ 
ing  the  line  of  the  buffaloes. 

I  glanced  momentarily  at  the  advancing  beasts, 
who  were  already  at  only  a  few  yards'  diatance 
from  me.  As  they  came  on  at  full  speed  they 
presented  a  fearful  appearance  to  one  in  my  peril- 
ous position.  Their  heads  were  lowered  to  the 
ground,  as  if  meditating  a  reception  for  my  per^^ 
upon  their  sharp  horns ;  their  tails  were  flouriabi^ 
in  the  air,  and  occasionally  descending  upon  their 
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broad  rides  with  a  force  not  very  agreeable  to  my 
feelings ;  while  the  earth  shook  beneath  the  heavy 
tread  of  their  feet,  creating  a  thundering  which 
was  beyond  description.  My  emotions  on  behold- 
ing this  sight  can  only  be  imagined  by  one  placed 
in  my  situation,  with  the  agreeable  prospect  of 
being  gored  by  their  horns,  or  trampled  to  death 
beneatb  their  hoofs. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  I  turned  the 
head  of  my  trembling  horse  as  quickly  as  possible, 
dashed  my  spurs  into  his  flanks,  totally  unmindful 
of  his  convenience,  and  went  off  before  the  herd  at 
a  dashing  pace,  leaving  the  bristling  line  of  horns 
within  two  yards  of  his  tail. 

When  first  I  saw  the  animals  careering  over  the 
plain,  I  deemed  it  impossible  to  match  them  for 
speed;  but  now  I  found  to  my  surprise  that, 
although  they  proceeded  at  the  same  terrific  pace, 
I  contrived  to  preserve  the  same  distance  between 
xne  and  them  for  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half.  My 
gallant* steed  appeared  as  fully  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  exertion  as  I  myself,  and  strained 
every  nerve  in  the  endeavour  to  escape.  With 
voice  and  hand  and  heel  I  urged  him  to  his  utmost 
speed)  and  by  those  means  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing the  original  two  yards  for  some  time. 

At  length,  his  pace  slackened  perceptibly,  and 
I  could  perceive  that  space  graduidly  diminishing. 
The  sweat  trickled  down  his  coat  and  plastered  it 
to  his  skin,  at  the  same  time  involving  me  in  a 
perfect  cloud.  I  knew  now  what  I  had  at  first 
feared ;  namely,  that  my  horse  could  not  persevere 
for  any  distance  in  such  a  terrible  race.  I  raised 
myself  in  the  saddle,  and,  looking  back,  could  per- 
ceive my  human  companions  eager  in  the  pursuit, 
and  beyond  them  I  could  catch  sight  of  several 
trophies  of  their  success  lying  upon  the  plain.  I 
shouted  to  them  with  the  insane  hope  that  they 
oould  relieve  me,  as  if  I  deemed  it  possible  to 
break  through  that  dense  line,  even  supposing  that 
they  could  overtake  it. 

The  herd  opposite  the  point  before  which  I  was 
flying  was  not  composed  of  more  than  six  deep ; 
and  as  I  was  looking  upon  them  and  anticipating 
the  horrors  of  a  death  inflicted  by  their  means,  a 
shot  from  one  of  their  pursuers  laid  the  hindmost 
on  the  grass,  thus  leaving  only  five  between  me 
and  safety.  The  idea  then  occurred  to  mo  that,  if 
I  could  turn  my  horse  sufficiently  quick  to  enable 
him  to  leap  over  the  first  array  of  horns,  I  might 
succeed  in  scrambling  over  the  remainder. 

It  was  an  insane  experiment,  but  I  was  con- 
vinced that,  unfortunate  as  it  might  prove  to  me, 
the  result  could  not  be  more  so  than  that  which  I 
should  experience  by  remaining  where  I  was.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  put  forth  all  my  &ill,  and  turned  my 
horse  in  an  instant>  gathering  him  for  the  leap  at 
the  same  time. 

He  sprang  from  the  ground  with  desperate  force, 
and  I  believe  to  this  day  that  he  comprehended  the 
expediency  of  the  exertion.  Not  only  did  he  clear 
the  first  line  of  horns,  but  alighted  upon  the  back 
of  the  second  bull.  Keaching  the  ground  was  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question,  so  closely  were  the 
animals  pressing  together,  therefore  I  was  content 
to  alight  in  such  a  strange  position.    With  a  hind- 


leg  at  each  side  of  the  buffalo,  and  his  fore-feet 
beating  wildly  upon  its  back,  my  steed  struggled 
violently  to  free  himself,  while  Ihe  aninuil  tossed 
its  head  furiously  in  the  attempt  to  reach  him,  but 
fortunately  in  vain. 

I  disengaged  my  feet  from  the  stirrups,  and 
prepared  to  put  the  remainder  of  my  plan  into 
execution.  Grasping  my  hunting-knife  in  ood 
hand,  and  slinging  my  rifle  at  my  back,  I  lifted 
myself  as  high  as  possible,  and  commenced  the 
performance  of  an  equestrian  feat  With  my  horse 
struggling  as  I  have  described,  I  placed  my  feet 
upon  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  at  the  same  time 
cUnging  to  his  neck  with  all  the  strength  I  could 
command.  At  a  favourable  movement  of  the  horse,. 
I  placed  my  hands  upon  his  head  between  the  ears,, 
made  a  violent  effort,  and  sprang  over  his  head  in 
the  same  manner  as  I  remember  to  have  cleared 
posts  when  a  schoolboy. 

I  fell  upon  the  bushy  hump  of  the  following 
buffalo,  and  slid  upon  his  back  to  a  convenient 
distance  from  his  horns.  He  tossed  his  head  with 
great  violence,  and  commenced  lashing  me  with 
his  tail  with  such  fury  that  I  looked  rather  hastily 
to  the  next  stage  of  my  perilous  journey.  But  I 
found  to  my  terror  that  this  was  an  impracticable 
one.  Between  the  bull  on  which  I  was  then  sitting 
and  the  following  one  there  was  an  interval  of  at 
least  two  feet,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  mo 
to  clear  the  horns  of  the  latter,  even  if  I  could  have 
sprung  over  the  distance  while  in  such  a  position. 

Turning  with  a  sickening  feeling  from  this  new 
danger,  I  proceeded  to  make  an  experiment  almost 
as  desperate.  I  thought  that  if  I  could  kill  the 
animal  upon  which  I  sat  the  rest  of  the  herd 
would  avoid  his  body,  and  thus  I,  by  clinging  to 
it^  should  effect  my  escape.  I  determined  upon 
attempting  this,  and  next  considered  the  means  of 
putting  it  into  execution.  To  wound  him  mor- 
tally with  my  gun  was  impossible  without  first 
exposing  myself  to  his  terrible  weapons.  The  only 
method  was  a  wound  by  the  knife ;  and  I  crept 
towards  his  head  to  put  my  idea  into  practice. 

I  had  heard  of  the  killing  of  an  elephant  by 
driving  a  sharp  instrument  into  the  spinal  marrow,, 
and  I  resolved  to  employ  the  same  means  with  my 
buffalo.  Accordingly,  I  collected  all  the  force  pos* 
sible  in  my  arm,  and  struck  my  weapon  at  the  spot 
I  imagined  to  be  the  proper  one.  The  point  hit 
with  great  violence  upon  a  bone,  glanced  off,  and 
passed  down  the  side  of  the  neck  inflicting  a  long 
flesh-wound.  Unable  to  check  the  force  of  the 
false  blow,  I  slipped  upon  the  back  of  the  animars 
head,  and  was  instantly  tossed  high  in  the  air.  I 
descended  upon  the  hind-quarters  of  the  last  of  the 
line,  and  glided  thence  to  the  ground,  where  I 
found  myself,  with  no  worse  injuries  than  a  few 
slight  bruises,  while  my  horse  lay  mangled  and 
dead  within  a  few  yards. 

But  a  new  danger  awaited  me  almost  equal^  in 
magnitude  to  that  which  I  had  escaped.  Looking 
up,  I  perceived  that  an  old  bull  had  turned  back,  and 
was  eyeing  me  in  an  extremely  malicious  manner. 
I  was  upon  my  feet  in  a  moment,  and  behind  the 
stump  of  a  tree  in  an  equally  short  space  of  time, 
and  he  then  came  on  with  tremendous  force. 
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In  the  vain  endeavour  to  strike  me  Ids  honiB 
entered  the  rotten  wood,  which  he  tore  and  threw 
into  the  air  with  furious  violence.  After  he  had 
sufficiently  vented  his  rage  upon  the  tree  he  turned 
to  me,  who  had  in  the  meantime  got  my  rifle 
ready. 

He  stood  gazing  intently  on  me  for  a  minute. 
An  Indian,  on  foot  and  armed  with  a  bow,  was  at 
a  hundred  yards'  distance,  and  another  on  horseback 
was  as  far  behind  him.  With  these  exceptions, 
there  was  no  witness  to  my  present  adventure. 

I  levelled  my  rifle  at  the  buffalo's  head  and  fired. 
The  bullet  was  buried  in  the  huge  bunch  of  hair 
upon  his  shoulders,  as  I  perceived  by  its  singeing. 
The  animal,  totally  unharmed,  lashed  his  sides  with 
his  tail  and  came  rushing  upon  me. 

I  now  thought  all  was  over  with  me.  Between 
us  there  was  nothing  but  the  mere  grass  of  the 
prairie,  and  I  was  unarmed,  having  left  my  knife 
in  the  wounded  buffalo ;  true,  an  Indian  was  not 
far  behind  me,  but  I  looked  with  contempt  on  his 
arrows. 

On  rushed  the  bull.  I  was  wheeling  in  a  circle 
to  avoid  the  onset,  and  he  was  adapting  his  move- 
ments to  mine,  when  I  heard  a  slight  whizzing 
near  my  ear,  and  immediately  an  arrow  struck  with 
considerable  force  into  the  shoulder  of  the  huge 


brute  before  me.  He  made  a  few  slight  attempts 
to  continue  his  maoosuvres,  but  at  length  stood  quite 
still,  bellowing  with  rage  and  pain.  The  Indiui 
who  had  strudc  so  opportonely  ran  up  with  great 
eagemessy  followed  by  his  mounted  countryman 
who'gave  the  animal  a  tfarost  with,  his  lance,  under 
which  infliction  he,  however,  remained  statioiuiTy 
It  was  afterwards  explained  to  me  that  the  arrow 
had  been  struck  in  a  manner  often  practised  by  the 
natives,  namely,  by  driving  the  point  into  the 
shoulder  of  tlie  bufialo,  so  that  every  motion  gare 
him  such  exquisite  pain  that  be  preferred  remain- 
ing  still  to  incurring  it  by  endeavouring  to  escape 

The  Indians  pointed  to  my  gun,  and  signified  in 
broken  English  that  I  should  go  dose  to  die  animal 
and  shoot  it  I  accordingly  loaded  and  advanced 
within  a  yard  of  his  head.  I  placed  the  muzzle 
of  my  rifle  as  close  as  possible  to  his  ear,  and 
fired. 

The  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  roar  to  which 
he  was  giving  utterance  died  away ;  he  dropped 
down  with  a  heavy  crash,  and  rolled  over  on  his 
side,  dead.  The  Indians  ran  up  and  commenced 
lauding  the  dexterity  with  which  the  deed  had 
been  executed,  and  I,  the  hero  of  their  praiaes, 
breathed  the  first  time  for  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour. 


PRE-RAPHAELITISM.^ 


It  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  write  upon  art ;  and 
when  a  gentleman  steps  forward  and  writes  a 
rhapsody  upon  one  particular  artist,  as  Mr.  Huskin 
did  upon  Turner  in  his  "Modern  Painters,"  he 
has  the  argument  all  to  himself;  for  those  who  do 
not  agree  with  him  are  free  to  confess  that  pos- 
sibly they  have  not  the  same  high  feeling  for  art 
with  himself,  and  that  they  must  suspend  their 
own  judgment  till  Time  and  concurrent  opinions 
have  verified  or  confirmed  whatever  he  may  have 
advanced ;  and  when  an  author  may  have  written 
with  great  elegance  and  with  poetic  feeling,  as 
Mr.  Ruskin  undoubtedly  has  in  his  "Modem 
Painters,"  he  acquires,  even  from  those  who  differ 
from  him,  a  certain  consideration  to  which  he  is 
entitled  as  far  as  his  language  is  concerned,  and  no 
farther. 

And  this  has  happened  to  Mr.  Ruskin.*  He  is 
of  a  tender,  poetic  temperament;  he  sketches  with 
great  feeling ;  but  as  to  his  sound  judgment  upon 
artists  or  upon  art.  Turner  would  have  been  as 
much  appreciated  by  posterity,  and  the  world 
would  have  been  as  well  informed  upon  art,  if  he 
had  never  written  "  Modem  Painters"  or  the  work 
before  us,  entitled  "  Pre-Raphaelitism."  But  hav- 
ing, like  many  young  artists,  been  flattered  by  the 
public,  he  has  fancied  himself  an  oracle;  and  when- 
ever an  opportunity  has  occurred  he  has  written  to 
the  Times,  and  his  eloquence  in  charming  the  ears 
has  lulled  the  judgment  of  the  public  as  to  the 
soundness  of  his  arguments. 


And  now  he  has  put  forward  this  pamphlet  to 
defend  the  Pre-Raplwielites ;  and  when  we  read  it 
with  any  attention,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  how  to 
review  it,  for  it  reviews  itself.  As  soon  as  the 
author  has  advanced  a  dogma  which  startles  ub  oni 
of  our  seven  senses,  he  very  considerately  waives  it 
entirely,  contradicts  it,  gives  it  the  lie,  and  leaves 
the  reader  quite  comfortable.  As  soon  as  he 
has  broached  a  piece  of  advice  which  seems  qnes- 
tionable,  he  qualifies  it  at  once.  His  pamphlet  has 
the  high  merit  of  Burton's  *'  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly ;"  it  shows  you,  only  without  the  quotations, 
how  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  leaves 
you,  if  you  have  read  it  attentively,  to  draw  your 
own  conclusions,  which,  if  you  be  a  man  of  sense, 
is  just  what  you  must  desire. 

But,  then,  why  did  he  write  ?  Why,  becatise 
the  public  had  spoilt  him ;  because  he  could  speak 
of  an  artist «  dipping.his  pencil  in  dew,'*  "  indulgujg 
in  the  luxury  of  a  peacock."  He  could  talk  of  the 
"heather  as  it  grows,  and  the  foxglove  and  the 
harebell  as  they  nestle  in  the  clefts  of  the  roc^ 
and  the  mosses  and  bright  lichens  of  the  iwto 
themselves ;"  and  he  knew  when  he  had  vnWf 
this  the  public  would  read  it  And  so  they  did  Mi 
gilded  his  counterfeit  argument,  and  made  it  pa» 
current 

What  in  the  world  did  Mr.  Ruskin  mean  to  »J 
when  he  sat  down  to  write  this  pamphlet?  ^^ 
when  he  rose,  of  what  huge  idea  did  he  feel  n^ 
self  disburdened,  what  great  truth  had  hejw- 


*  Pira-Eapbaditiua.    By  the  author  of  **  Modem  Fainten.*    London :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.    1861. 
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nitilgated,  or  whom  had  he  defended  ?  Let  tus  open 
the  book  and  see,  and  let  m  patiently  try  to  un- 
derstand hinu 

In  the  preface  he  alludee  to  the  advice  he  had 
formerly  given  to  painters.  **  They  should  go  to 
Nature  in  all  singleness  of  heart,  and  waHik  with 
her  laboriously  and  trustingly,  having  no  other 
thought  than  how  best  to  penetrate  her  meaning, 
rejecting  nothing,  selecting  nothing,  and  scorning 
nothing" — advice  which  we  frankly  confess  we 
cannot  understand.  We  don't  know  how  to  walk 
trustingly  with  Nature  and  select  nothing ;  it  ap- 
pears to  us  nonsense.  It  may  have  a  meaning, 
but  it  must  be  very  unhappily  expressed.  How- 
ever, the  Pre-Rapluielites  have,  it  seems,  under- 
stood it,  and  have  followed  it ;  and  Mr.  Buskin  is 
going  to  contradict  the  directly  false  statements 
which  have  been  made  respecting  tlieir  works. 

He  then  begins :  ^  It  may  be  proved  with  much 
certainty  that  God  intends  no  man  to  live  in  this 
world  without  working ;  but  it  seems  to  me  no  less 
evident  that  he  intends  every  man  to  be  happy  in  his 
work."  Afterwards,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  infinite 
misery  is  caused  by  idle  people  in  the  dark  views 
they  necessarily  take  up  themselves,  and  force 
upon  others,  of  work  itself.  "  Were  it  not  so,"  he 
aays,  that  is,  did  they  not  take  up  these  dark  views 
and  force  them  upon  others,  "the  fact  of  their 
being  unhappy  would  be  in  itself  a  violation  of 
divine  law ;"  why,  if  they  did  not  take  up  these 
dark  views  we  may  presume  they  would  not  be 
unhappy.  What  does  the  author  mean  here  in 
this  very  opening  page  ? 

"  Now,  in  order,"  he  says,  "  that  people  may  be 
happy  in  their  work,  these  three  things  are  needed : 
they  must  be  fit  for  it,  they  must  not  do  too  much 
of  it>  and  they  must  have  a  sense  of  success  in  it, 
not  a  doubtful  sense,  such  as  needs  some  testimony 
of  other  people  for  its  confirmation,  but  a  sure 
sense,  or  rather  knowledge,  that  so  much  work 
has  been  done  well,  and  fruitfully  done,  whatever 
the  world  may  say  of  it." 

He  then  laments  that  every  one  flies  so  high 
when  they  start  in  life,  and  deplores  that  state  of 
society  which  allows  every  one  a  better  chance 
than  formerly,  and  very  modestly  and  rationally 
invites  some  of  those  "  undeniably  in  the  class  of 
gentlemen"  to  go  and  stand  behind  the  counter 
and  show  how  happy  they  can  be. 

With  regard  to  the  confidence  that  an  artist 
should  feel  in  his  work,  onr  own  little  experience 
reminds  us  that  the  best  artists  have  ever  been  the 
most  diffident^  and  that  the  greatest  confidence 
and  complacency  have  been  found  hand  in  hand 
with  incompetency.  Exceptions  there  are,  and 
the  very  constitutions  and  temperaments  of  men 
vary  as  much  as  their  powers ;  but  if  Mr.  Ruskin 
means  that  they  can  only  be  happy  when  they  are 
confident  in  their  own  powers,  it  is  but  a  truism  in 
one  sense  and  quite  the  reverse  in  another;  in 
short,  it  is  saying  nothing  at  all.  His  philosophy, 
when  he  wishes  people  to  begin  in  humble  trades, 
is  quite  childish,  and  makes  one  hesitate  to  go  on 
Willi  a  book  with  such  trash  in  the  beginning. 

The  very  ambition  to  be  a  gentleman  is  the 
only  feeling  that  actually  ennobles  so  many  people 


whom  fiate  has  placed  in  the  lower  classes,  the 
very  ''  discontentedness"  he  reprobates  is  a  virtue 
just  as  much  as  it  is  a  folly,  and  the  very 
change  in  society  which  he  laments  is  a  subject 
for  congratulation.  And  again  Mr.  Buskin  has 
said  nothing. 

From  page  10  to  page  13,  we  find  the  dif- 
ficulty which  always  arises  when  we  endeavour 
to  understand  a  man  who  does  not  himself  com- 
prehend what  he  means  to  say.  Sifting  rub- 
bish is  unprofitable  work.  **  No  great  intellectual 
thing  was  ever  done  by  great  effort"  "  A  great 
thing  can  only  be  done  by  a  great  man,  and 
he  does  it  witiiout  effort"  "The  body's  work 
and  the  head's  work  are  to  be  done  quietly,  and 
comparatively  without  effort"  "Neither  limbs 
nor  brain  are  ever  to  be  strained  to  their  utmost, 
never  to  be  worked  furiously,  but  with  tranquillity 
and  constancy."  **  If  a  great  thing  can  be  done  at 
all  it  can  be  done  easily."  "  Is  not  the  evidence 
of  ease  on  the  front  of  all  the  greatest  works  ?  Do 
they  not  plainly  say,  not  there  has  been  a  great 
effort  here,  but  there  has  been  a  great  power  here  T 
Then  he  begs  not  to  be  misunderstood,  for  the 
fact  is,  that  a  man  of  genius  **  is  far  more  ready 
to  work  than  other  people." 

The  whole  murder  is  out.  The  reason  that  Mr. 
Buskin  has  written  such  foolish  books  is,  that  he 
has  not  worked  at  them ;  he  has  taken  no  pains, 
he  has  done  it  easily  to  himself;  for  he  knew  that 
he  was  a  genius,  and  that  it  would  be  best  done 
"peacefully.*'  Yet  in  declaring  that  a  genius  is 
always  more  ready  to  work  he  has  at  once  acknow- 
ledged work  to  be  the  great  desideratum,  and  has 
answered  himself. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  from  what  he  himself  has 
done  that  he  does  not  know  how  great  things  are 
produced  in  this  world.  The  very  ease  so  evi- 
dent on  the  front  of  all  great  works  is  the  very 
confession  of  the  labour  tbat  has  been  spent  upon 
them.  The  great  end  of  all  labour  is  to  give  this 
apparent  ease  to  its  results.  The  "strength  of 
divinity"  is  bom  of  **  the  weariness  of  mortality," 
which  he  declares  to  be  barren. 

When  Sheridan's  works  were  read,  the  impres- 
sion was  that  they  had  been  written  off-hand ; 
when  he  died,  we  found  from  the  manuscripts  good 
evidence  how  he  had  laboured  at  them.  The  "  Rape 
of  the  Lock,"  the  most  finished  of  Pope's  produc- 
tions, had  cost  him  the  greatest  labour.  The  mar- 
vellous facility  of  Etty  was  the  result  of  a  life  of 
unparalleled  industry.  When  Listen,  the  surgeon, 
performed  an  operation,  the  rapidity  and  ease  with 
which  it  was  effected  appeared  like  a  divine  gift ; 
but  no  surgeon  had  ever  fagged  as  Listen  is  known 
to  have  done  in  operating  on  the  dead  subject. 
Ars  est  celare  artem.  Mr.  Buskin  has  been 
juggled ;  he  has  seen  something  executed  with  ease, 
and  he  has  fancied  it  done  by  magic.  "How 
long  have  you  been  about  this  picture?"  said  a 
man  to  Titian.  "All  my  life,"  replied  the  painter. 
Shall  we  go  and  ask  Mr.  Stephenson  if  the  Tubu- 
lar Bridge  were  designed  "peacefully,'*  without 
any  great  intellectual  effort?  But  the  instances 
are  too  numerous.  The  very  example  which  the 
author  himself,  in  pages  60  and  61,  adduces  in 
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proof  of  the  "fallacy  of  over-toil,"  we  mean  the 
anecdote  where  Turner  bo  astonished  Mr.  Fowkes 
by  the  elaborate  detail  of  a  man-of-war  in  a  drawing 
finished  in  three  hours,  proves  only  and  most  un- 
deniably the  immense  industry  of  the  artist's  whole 
life,  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  dwelt  upon  in  pages  41 
and  42,  and  of  which  he  intends  to  give  us  a  cata- 
logue rcUsonee  in  the  third  volume  of  "  Modem 
Painters.'*  He  must  know  that  Turner  never  could 
have  done  this  if  he  had  not  previously  studied  the 
parts  of  the  vessel ;  therefore,  where  is  the  "  fallacy 
of  over-toil  ?"  or  what  is  over-toil? — ^for  the  con," 
stant  work  he  so  frequently  urges  upon  all  artists  is 
the  hardest  work  of  all.  We  all  know  that  many 
men,  if  they  had  worked  still  harder,  would  never 
have  done  the  drawing  for  Mr.  Fowkes  as  Turner 
did  it ;  but  that  is  no  argument  against  toil,  and 
if  Mr.  Ruskin  says,  Do  not  work  too  hard,  but  work 
constantly,  he  says  nothing.     Q.  K  D. 

Our  author's  next  crotchet  is,  that  artists  "  are 
for  the  most  part  trying  to  be  clever,  and  so  liv- 
ing in  an  utterly  fialse  state  of  mind  and  action ;" 
very  much  the  case  with  himself,  we  are  afraid. 
'* Originality,"  he  says,  "dexterity,  invention,  ima- 
gination, everything  is  asked  of  an  artist  except 
what  alone  is  to  be  had  for  asking,  honesty  and 
sound  work,  and  the  due  discharge  of  his  function 
as  a  painter."  Well,  we  do  ask  all  this  of  a  painter, 
and  if  he  be  found  wanting  he  is  no  painter ;  who 
can  say  he  is  ?  But  who  is  to  convince  him  of 
the  fact?  Where  is  the  common-sense  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  remark?  All  these  should  have  been 
required  of  him,  else  why  is  painting  a  glorious 
art?  Bat,  says  our  author,  we  ought  then 
to  ask  from  him  "honesty  and  sound  work,  and 
the  due  discharge  of  his  function  as  a  painter." 
And  what  is  that?  Why,  that  those  painters 
from  whom  it  is  too  much  to  ask  originality,  dex- 
terity, and  imagination,  "  having  disciplined  them- 
selves into  drawing  with  unerring  precision** 
should  "  resolve  themselves  into  two  great  armies 
of  historians  and  naturalists:  the  first  to  paint 
with  absolute  faithfulness  every  object  and  scene  of 
historical  interest,  and  the  last  the  plants,  animals, 
natural  scenery  and  atmospheric  phenomena  ;  and 
would  not  that  be  an  honourable  life  for  them  ?" 
"  And  quite  difl&cult  enough,"  he  adds,  "  if  they 
rendered  them  as  they  should  be  rendered."  Why, 
that  is  asking  for  originality,  dexterity,  and  imagi- 
nation all  in  a  breath  I  Then  they  would  be  clever 
indeed,  and  artists  of  the  first  rank ;  but  if  they 
did  not  render  them  as  they  should  be  rendered, 
let  Mr.  Ruskin  ask  himself  who  would  care  for 
their  pictures,  which,  according  to  him,  ai e  to  be 
confined  to  **  faithful  records  of  every  monument  of 
past  ages  which  was  likely  to  be  swept  away  in 
the  approaching  eras  of  revolutionary  change." 
All  these  pictures  to  crowd  our  museums,  and 
what  the  interest  in  them  ?  All  legendary  I  It 
happens  that  he  himself  has  been  engaged  in 
sketching  broken  bas-reliefs,  and  he  thinks  there 
is  nothing  like  leather. 

'  The  author  then  announces  that  imagination 
and  invention  cannot  be  taught  That  is  starting 
with  a  truism.  "  Understand,"  he  says,  "  that  a 
poet  on  canvass  and  a  poet  in  song  are  the  same 


species ;  and  who,"  he  asks,  "  would  think  of  edu- 
cating a  man  to  be  a  poet?'*  We  answer  that 
a  poet  must  be  taught  to  speak  or  to  write; 
and  that  when  an  artist  is  taught  to  draw  and  to 
paint,  to  give  perspective,  and  atmospheric  effect, 
and  light  and  shade  to  his  picture,  he  is  only 
learning  to  speak  with  his  fingers;  it  is  but 
giving  him  utterance,  and  this  is  indispeuBable. 
Some  artists  give  this  utterance  so  sweetly 
that  there  is  poetry  in  their  very  execation  of 
a  common  subject ;  others  will  i>aint  with  so  liigh 
an  imagination  that  their  pictures  are  poetry, 
though  perhaps  not  so  well  expressed ;  but  they 
must  all  be  able  to  speak.  So  poetry  may  consifit 
in  a  common  idea  beautifully  embodied*  or  in  a  fine 
image  indifferently  represented.  But  the  poet  must 
be  able  to  speak,  and  the  more  be  is  educated  the 
better  for  him. 

In  page  21,  the  author  says,  in  reference  to 
imagination  and  invention,  ''Throughout  every 
sentence  I  have  ever  written  the  reader  will  find 
the  same  rank  attributed  to  these  powers ;  the  rank 
of  a  purely  divine  gift>  not  to  be  attained,  in- 
creased, or  modified  /**  and  afterwards,  at  page 
28,  declares,  "  Whatever  faculties  higher  than  imi- 
tative may  be  in  these  men  (the  Pre-Raphaelites) 
I  do  not  yet  venture  to  say ;  but  I  do  say  that, 
if  they  exist,  such  faculties  will  manifest  them- 
selves in  due  time  all  the  more  forcibly  because 
they  have  received  so  severe  a  training"  So,  first, 
he  says  that  imagination  and  invention  cannot  be 
attained  or  increased,  and  then  he  says  that  they 
can  be  by  severe  training.  Mr.  Ruskin's  greatest 
opponent  is  Mr.  Ruskin.  And  this  gentleman  is 
a  graduate  at  Oxford  I  We  are  sorry  that  he 
should  so  soon  have  forgotten  his  Aristotle. 

Arrived  at  page  25,  our  author  begins  at  last  to 
defend  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  complains  of  the  re- 
ception they  met  with  from  the  public,  reiterates 
"  There  is  not  a  single  error  in  perspective  in  three 
out  of  four  of  their  pictures,"  forgetting  tiiere  is 
such  a  thing  as  aerial  perspective,  in  which  the 
Pre-Raphaelites  are  stupidly  deficient;  and  then, 
after  page  28,  leaves  them  to  their  fate,  and  talks 
of  little  else  than  Turner.  And  this  is  his  defence 
of  the  Pre-Raphaelites. 

At  the  end  of  the  book,  at  page  62,  he  tells  the 
Pre-Raphaelites  that  they  are  working  too  hard,  and 
that  they  must  learn  to  do  things  in  a  masterly  broad 
manner,  which  is  only  telling  them  to  alter  their 
style  of  painting  altogether  ;  and  feeling,  with  his^ 
usual  modesty,  a  little  distrust  of  the  consistenc>'^i 
his  own  advice,  he  bids  them,  if  they  feel  any  diffi- 
culty, just  to  look  at  the  drawings  of  JohnXewis. 
Now  tliis  is  the  most  unfortunate  reference  that  he 
could  possibly  have  made,  for  John  Lewis  ia  noted 
for  working  with  less  facility  thiui  any  living  artist; 
he  is  for  ever  sponging  out  what  he  has  done ;  he 
is  the  greatest  evidence  of  incapacity  that  we  have; 
he  is  an  engraver  in  water-colours  and  nothing 
better.    Nay,  not  so  good ;  for  he  never  made  a 
figure  in  colour  look  as  if  it  were  a  round  bouy 
in  all  his  life,  nor  did  he  ever  study  aerial  p^' 
apective,   but,  like  the  Pre-Raphaelites  m  that 
respect,  he  has  entirely  neglected  that  which  tO' 
reggio  first  taught,  and  by  which  he  did  more  to 
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raise  tlie  art  of  painting  than  baa  ever  been  done 
before  or  since  by  any  single  artist 

In  conclusion,  we  are  only  very  sorry  that  Mr. 
Ruskin's  vanity  should  have  prompted  him  to 
write  such  a  pamphlet.  We  are  quite  sure  that  he 
does  not  at  all  appreciate  what  is  best  in  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  and  that  he  only  praises  them  for 
their  faults.  He  should  rather  have  induced  them 
to  avail  themselves  of  what  is  now  known  in  art, 
and,  bearing  that  in  mind,  to  have  endeavoured 
as  they  looked  at  the  old  masters  to  have  improved 
upon  them;    and  when  they  contemplated  thej 


works  previous  to  Eaphael  not  to  have  forgotten 
Coreggio. 

We  should  tremble  for  the  progress  of  art  in  this 
country  if  we  could  believe  for  a  moment  that  Mr. 
Buskin  would  be  held  as  an  authority  from  anything 
he  has  written  in  this  pamphlet,  in  which,  as  long  as 
he  has  been  describing  Nature  and  Turner  as  one 
and  the  same  thing,  he  has  written  as  powerfully 
and  more  eloquently  than  any  man  of  his  day ;  but 
when  he  has  attempted  to  reason  upon  art  or  to 
explain  himself  logically,  we  confess  our  utter  ina- 
bility to  follow  him. 


THE   WORKING-MAN'S   WAY   IN   THE   WORLD. 

BY  A  WORKINGwMAN. 
SECTION  Vm. — ^I  PICK  UP  EXPERIENCE  BOTH  IN  TOWN  AND   COUNTRY. 


The  reflections  which  I  could  not  help  making 
on  the  subject  of  the  riots  at  Bristol,  and  the  com- 
parison which  I  naturally  drew  between  the  pro- 
t^eedings  of  the  English  mob  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Parisian  patriots  in  the  revolution  of  the  year 
before,  were  not  very  favourable  to  my  own  coun- 
trymen. In  Paris  I  had  witnessed  the  practice  of 
the  greatest  disinterestedness  and  self-denial,  and 
the  display  of  unconquerable  courage  and  perse- 
verance united  in  furtherance  of  the  common  good ; 
and  I  had,  moreover,  witnessed  the  virtues  of  cha- 
rity and  compassion  in  full  exercise  towards  the 
conunon  enemy  when  that  enemy  was  subdued. 
At  home,  in  a  land  where  freedom  had  long  tri- 
umphed more  fully  than  it  has  ever  yet  done  upon 
the  soil  of  France,  I  had  seen  outrage  and  rufBanism 
tumultuously  arrayed  against  law  and  order,  for 
the  sole  object,  as  it  had  turned  out,  of  creating  an 
opportunity  for  destruction,  license,  and  plunder. 
I  had  seen  the  grossest  cruelty  perpetrated  upon 
the  helpless  and  unoffending,  and  the  most  revolt- 
ing cowardice,  as  it  is  ever  found  to  do,  character- 
ising the  perpetrators.  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
philosophise  upon  the  causes  of  the  difference  of 
temper  and  action  between  an  English  and  French 
mob.  The  sentiment  of  honour,  so  powerful 
among  the  latter,  would  appear  among  the  former 
to  be  displaced  by  the  sentiment  of  beer.  In  times 
of  popular  excitement  and  outbreak,  the  French- 
man becomes  intoxicated  with  the  visionary  idea 
of  his  winged  goddess.  Liberty,  and  the  English- 
man intoxicates  himself  in  a  more  literal  way  by 
the  furious  imbibition  of  unlimited  alcohol.  J?er- 
haps,  after  all,  the  latter  is  considered  by  our 
governing  powers  to  be  the  less  dangerous  pro- 
pensity of  the  two ;  and  this  may  be  one  reason 
why  the  profanum  vulgus  is  politically  left  to 
wallow  in  the  mire  of  ignorance  and  filth,  and  to 
acquire  the  brutality  that  they  inevitably  engender. 

But  I  must  pursue  my  narrative. 

Leaving  Ellen  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  my 
parents  in  the  cottage,  where  she  fomid  a  new 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  my  sisters,  I  returned  to 
F— — d  on  the  2nd  of  November,  in  time  to 


meet  the  Doctor  on  his  arrival  at  home.    I  re- 
sumed my  operations  upon  the  third  volume  of 
his  work,  and  completed  that  and  the  fourth  in  the 
course  of  the  next  twelve  months.    Were  I  to 
chronicle  minutely  the  events  of  this  tranquil  year 
of  my  life,  they  would  be  contained  in  a  very  few 
pages,  and  those  would  be  devoid  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader.    The  same  round  of  occupation  in 
8ie  little  office,  and  the  same  complacent  pleasures 
within  doors  and  without,  characterised  the  whole 
period,  which  yet  wanted  some  of  the  elements  of 
enjoyment  that  I  had  tasted  with  unmingled  satis- 
faction during  the  first  year  of  my  residence  in 
this  secluded  retreat.    The  fact  was,  as  the  reader 
who  has  had  much  experience  of  human  nature 
has  perhaps  already  anticipated,  that  my  imagina- 
tion was  too  much  engrossed  with  the  pleasant 
myths  it  was  constantly  creating,  in  which  the 
endeared  figure  of  Ellen  predominated  as  the  pre- 
siding genius,  and  the  flickering  fire-flashes  from 
a  cheerful  hearth  of  my  own  lighted  up  her  laugh- 
ing face,  to  allow  me  thoroughly  to  enjoy,  as  I 
otherwise  might  and  should  have  done,  the  real 
delights  of  my  present  condition.    I  longed,  in 
short,  to  be  making  my  own  nest ;  the  instinct  of 
pairing-time  was  upon  me,  and  I  wanted  to  be 
building  my  own  house,  which  I  knew  well  enough, 
however  much  I  might  have  desired  it,  could  never 
be  established  in  that  quiet  spoL    As  day  after 
day  and  month  after  month  rolled  on,  I  felt  more 
anxious  and  eager  to  make  a  fresh  appeal  to  for- 
tune among  the  ever-toiling  energies  and  activities 
in  competition  with  which  alone  independence  was 
to  be  won.    I  did  not  conceal  any  of  these  thoughts 
and  desires  from  her  who  was  the  source  and  object 
of  them.    Ellen  approved  of  the  attempt  I  was  at 
length  resolved  to  make  to  push  my  fortunes  once 
more  in  London ;  and  therefore  when,  soon  after 
Christmas,  1832,  the  Doctor,  the  manuscript  of 
whose  fifth  volume  was  not  yet  in  a  condition  for 
press,  began  casting  about  for  some  other  mode  of 
employing  my  time,  I  made  known  my  wishes, 
and,  indeed,  my  determination,  and  requested  his 
consent  and  countenance  to  my  purpose.    He  made 
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no  objection,  and,  I  believe,  was  expecting  my  pro- 
position ;  but  he  insisted  that  I  should  remain  for 
a  month  or  six  weeks,  nntil  the  then  severe  wea- 
ther was  past,  as  his  guest,  and  make  my  appear- 
ance in  London  in  &e  early  spring.  To  this  I 
oonsented ;  though  had  I  known  that  I  was  thus 
sacrificing  a  good  portion  of  the  season  when  in 
London  employment  for  printers  is  most  plentifiil, 
I  should  most  certainly  have  refused,  and  started 
off  at  once.  This  kind  of  knowledge  came  with 
experience. 

Among  the  many  causes  which  operate  to  drive 
the  working-man  to  London,  and  to  flood  the 
metropolis  with  competitive  labour,  the  hope  of 
obtaining  permanent  and  well-remunerated  em- 
ployment, which  shall  enable  him  to  marry  and 
commence  housekeeping,  with  the  prospect  of 
decently  providing  for  the  comfort  of  a  familyi  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  powerful.  It  need  not  be 
asserted  that  such  a  result  is  one  of  the  great  prizes 
in  the  lottery  of  a  working-man's  life — a  prize 
which  every  man  hopes  and  intends  to  win,  but 
which  few  eventually  realise,  and  which  even  those 
who  attain  to  it  do  so  at  the  cost  of  heakh  and  the 
sacrifice  of  years  of  life.  It  was  in  pursuit  of 
this  prize  that,  urged  by  motives  which  nave  ever 
proved  the  most  powerfiil  stimulants  to  the  ener- 

fies  of  man,  I  again  entered  London  in  March, 
833,  to  place  myself  in  the  ranks  of  industry, 
determined  never  to  flag  or  falter  in  the  contest, 
and  never  to  recognise  even  the  possibility  of  such 
a  thing  as  voluntary  idleness  or  a  breach  of 
economy. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  me  that  I  found  the 
trade  pretty  brisk  on  my  arrival.  Having  secured 
a  cheap  but  tidy  lodging  in  Westminster,  I  pro- 
oeeded  on  the  second  day  of  my  sojourn  in  town  to 
look  out  for  employment  It  was  quite  a  matter 
of  accident  that  my  first  application  was  made  at 
a  small  printing-office  in  the  rear  of  the  south  side 
of  Ludgate-hiU,  and  almost  under  the  shadow  of 
Bt  Paul's.  I  was  taken  on  at  once,  and  a  frame 
was  allotted  me  in  a  room  with  four  others; 
three  apprentices,  and  a  superannuated  joume3rnum 
almost  totally  past  work.  The  books  in  hand  were 
mostly  religious  publications,  and  I  fell  to  work 
at  once  upon  a  Dissenting  magazine,  published 
monthly.  Before  the  week  had  elapsed  two 
additional  hands  joined ;  and  as  the  month  grew 
older,  and  publishing  day  drew  on,  a  third  made 
his  Appearance,  whose  periodical  duty  it  was  to 
put  the  magazine  together  (or,  technically,  to 
make  it  up)  and  send  it  to  press.  This  man, 
whom  I  shall  call  Smart,  was  a  rather  eccentric 
genius,  and  altogether  an  anomaly  among  working- 
men.  He  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  printer  and 
learned  his  trade ;  but  having  become  impressed 
with  the  notion  that  he  was  bom  to  astomsh  the 
world,  had  abandoned  his  employ  and  entered  a 
Dissenting  Oollege.  Here  he  had  acquired  the 
accomplishment  of  talking  ad  infinitum^  but  had 
ngenioualy  omitted  to  furnish  himself  with  any- 
thmg  worth  talking  about  His  tongne  vibrated 
incessantly,  one  might  have  aknoet  thought  in- 
voluntarily, from  mondng  to  ni^t;  and  though 
he  knew,  as  he  must  have  kmwn,  that  for  half  the 


time  he  had  no  listeners,  he  talked  on  notwith- 
standing. From  College  he  had  been  tranalatedto 
a  country  pulpit,  in  a  midland  county,  Tvhere,  he 
told  us,  he  had  402.  a-year  *'  and  the  run  of  his 
congregation ;"  so  that  he  could  manage  to  lire 
without  spending  more  than  half  his  sakry,  small 
as  it  was.  He  had  to  preach  three  times  on  Sim- 
days  and  twice  in  the  week,  and  to  **  do"  the  school 
and  the  prayer-meetings.  Besides  his  regular 
salary,  he  sometimes  made  a  '' half-sov.*'  by  "sup* 
plying^'  vacant  pulpits.  He  declared  that  he  never 
studied  his  sermons— couldn't  do  it  at  the  price; 
that  it  was  trouble  enough  to  pick  out  a  text  He 
boasted  that  he  never  found  himself  at  a  loss, 
which  I  could  readily  believe,  and  assured  ns  that 
the  best  way  to  get  out  of  a  "  fix,  when  a  fellow 
finds  that  he  is  going  to  stick  in  the  mud  in  the 
middle  of  his  preachment,*'  is  to  get  into  a  passioD, 
when  a  little  gasping  and  incoherency  will  pass 
for  a  good  deal  of  feeling  and  enthusiasm.  He 
initiated  us  into  the  art  and  mystery  of  bleeding 
the  congregation,  or,  as  he  termed  it, ''milking the 
fold" 

*'  It  does  not  do,"  said  he,  ^  in  these  small  places, 
to  fix  beforehand  the  day  for  a  collection ;  if  you 
did  the  chawbacons  wouldn't  find  their  way  to 
chapel :  that's  a  green  move,  and  never  pays  in  the 
provinces.  No,  no  I  Look  out  for  a  fine  day  and  full 
pews,  when  yon've  got  the  fat  farmers  and  their 
wives  and  daughters,  and  perhaps  the  squire  and 
his  lady — that's  the  nick — ^pitch  it  into  them  com* 
fortable,  all  about  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  Laban  and 
ESsau,  and  the  oxen  and  asses,  and  the  herds  and 
the  flocks,  and  the  pastures  and  the  corn-fields. 
Then,  when  the  old  chaps  begin  to  wag  their 
rosy  gills,  and  to  wake  up  in  tiieir  own  element, 
that's  your  time — stick  it  into  them — ^the  *  day  ap- 
pointed,' that's  your  weapon.  '  My  dear  friende, 
this  is  tiie  day  appointed  for  tbe  quarterly  collec' 
tion.'  It  is  a  dead  nail,  that ;  never  knew  it  to  W 
I've  <  dished '  a  matter  of  22.  lOs.  by  that  move  in 
my  own  little  place." 

In  such  a  style  this  ex-ecclesiastic  would  ran 
on  for  the  hour  together,  to  the  amusement  or  in- 
dignation of  his  hearers.  He  knew  the  private 
histories  and  secret  peccadilloes  of  all  the  ''great 
guns  and  holybolies,"  as  he  called  them,  of  the 
Dissenting  denominations,  and  retailed  them  lihe- 
rally,  with  the  flippant  volubility  of  a  man  in  whom 
the  organ  of  veneration  was  altogether  wanting* 
Concerning  his  own  private  history  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  be  quite  so  commnnicatire; 
but  I  learned  from  other  sources  that  through  his 
characteristic  levity  and  superficiality  he  had  lost 
ground  among  the  denomination  to  which  he  he* 
longed,  and  that  he  had  been  persuaded  to  resign 
his  ministerial  pretensions,  and  had  returned  io 
the  exercise  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  the  patronage  and  recommendation  of 
the  religious  body  of  which  he  had  been  an  organ 
and  was  still  a  member.  He  was  a  smart  man,  in 
the  American  sense  of  the  term,  and  continued  to 
nuike  more  by  his  eight  or  ten  days'  work  on  the 
magaadne  than  some  who  laboured  on  it  for  a  whole 
month.  , 

At  that  time  I  knew  nething  of  London  worK, 
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and  its  somewhat  pectiliar  regulations.  Mr.  Smart 
took  the  benefit  of  my  ignorance  by  depriving  me 
in  his  own  behalf  of  my  just  share  of  what  printers 
term  "f&t,"  a  word  the  professional  signification  of 
which  cannot  be  accurately  imparted  to  the  general 
reader,  but  which  describes  a  species  of  advantage 
occurring  more  or  less  in  all  sorts  of  work,  and 
which  ought  justly  to  be  equally  divided  among 
bH  the  hands  engaged,  in  proportions  correspond- 
ing with  the  labours  of  each.  But  Smart  was  not 
the  only  peculator  I  had  io  contend  with.  Of 
coarse,  I  could  not  long  remain  ignorant  of  the 
tisages  of  the  business ;  and  I  now  ^scovered  that 

the  overseer,  Mr.  Y ,  who  was  supposed  to  be 

a  secret  small  partner,  and  who  had  a  reputation 
among  the  body  for  **  exalted  piety,"  and  with  the 
ostensible  proprietor  of  the  office  for  admirable 
management,  made  no  sort  of  scruple  of  cheating 
when  he  could.  For  instance,  I  wrought  untU 
twelve  o'clock  at  his  request  for  four  successive 
nights,  and  till  after  one  for  the  two  following; 
hut  not  being  aware  that  I  was  entitled  to  any- 
thing extra  for  the  night-work,  I  charged  nothing 
in  my  bill  for  it ;  and  when,  a  month  afterwards, 
having  discovered  my  mistake,  I  made  a  claim  for 
the  amount,  he  refused  to  pay  it  on  the  ground  that 
I  had  forfeited  it  by  not  charging  it  at  the  time. 
I  could  not  allow  him  to  burden  his  pious  soul 
with  the  fraud,  but  rescued  him  from  the  sin  by 
overcharging  "  corrections''  in  several  subsequent 
bills  until  I  had  fairly  reimbursed  myself  widiout 
his  knowledge. 

Although  doing  much  more  work  in  this  office 
than  I  was  ever  paid  for,  owing  to  the ''  admirable 
management"  of  the  overseer,  I  yet  earned  a  great 
deal  more  than  it  is  generally  possible  to  do  in  the 
larger  houses  where  the  scale  is  rigidly  adhered 
to.  The  reason  was,  that  I  wrought  longer  hours, 
and  was  allowed  to  work  as  many  hours  as  I  chose 
during  the  day.  I  was  in  my  frame  every  morning 
at  six,  and  seldom  left  before  ten,  often  not  till 
midnight;  but  my  health  and  constitution  were 
then  first-rate,  my  habits  frugal  and  temperate,  and 
fatigue,  if  it  came  at  all  in  the  week,  came  late  on 
the  Saturday,  and  was  dissipated  by  the  repose  of 
the  Sunday.  My  bills  were  rarely  less  than  forty 
shillings,  and  often  above  fifty  weddy ;  but  they 
were  seldom  paid  without  a  hint  that  I  was  earn- 
ing too  much  money,  and  it  was  plain  to  me, 
though  I  could  never  comprehend  for  what  reason, 
that  I  should  have  been  more  welcome  had  I 
written  leas.  During  the  first  two  weeks  of  each 
month,  the  old  man,  who  seldom  earned  above  a 
dozen  shillings,  and  myself  were  the  only  journey- 
men compositors  employed.  There  were  twelve 
apprentices  in  all,  nine  of  whom  wrought  in  a  room 
by  themselves  upon  the  beet  work  the  house 
afforded.  Upon  the  whole,  the  establishm^t  ought 
to  have  been  immensely  profitable,  as  the  amount 
of  wages  paid  weekly  could  hardly  have  been  a 
third  of  the  value  of  the  work  done.  Much  of  the 
press-work  was  monopolised  by  a  machine  in  the 
cellar,  driven  by  an  Irish  engine  of  flesh  and 
Uood-— and  potatoes — who  turned  the  handle  for 
half-a-crown  a  day,  finding  his  own  steam;  and 
the  whole  of  the  reading  was  gromkl  off  for  a 


pound  a-week  by  a  young  parson  waiting  for  a 
"call." 

Before  I  had  been  here  two  nM>nths  there  came  a 
Qreek  volume  to  be  printed,  with  Latin  notes  and 
scholia.  This,  which  was  fortunately  considered 
too  hard  a  bone  for  the  apprentices,  turned  out  an 
extremely  good  job  for  ^e  compositor.  The  old 
man  and  I  were  taken  from  the  magazine  and  set 
about  it — but  after  a  few  trials  the  old  man  gave  it 
up  as  a  bad  job,  knowing  nothing  of  either  language, 
and  being  half  blind  with  age.  After  the  first  few 
days,  when  I  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  Greek 
case,  I  found  it  an  easy  thing  to  earn,  at  the  hours 
I  was  working,  twelve  shillings  a  day  upon  it,  and 
I  laboured  diligently  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shone.  But  yet  I  could  not  get  it  out  so  fast  as  it 
was  required,  and  therefore  a  Greek  compositor 
was  advertised  for,  and  engaged  to  assist.  When 
I  heard  that  a  Grecian  was  coming,  I  expected,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  to  see  a  first-class  man,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  trade,  and  was  not  a  little 
astonished  to  behold  a  wretched  grimy  specimen 
of  humanity,  near  forty  years  of  age,  fluttering  in 
rags,  and  literally  scaled  with  filth,  with  scarcely  a 
shnrt  and  but  an  apology  for  shoes,  inducted  into 
the  next  frame  to  mine  as  my  coadjutor.  Scare- 
crow as  he  was,  his  appearance  was  no  index  of  his 
ability.  He  rained  a  perfect  storm  of  Greek  type 
into  his  empty  case  as  he  began  distribution,  and 
picked  it  up  again  when  he  commenced  composing 
with  proportionate  rapidity ;  and  I  expected  that 
he  would  reap  a  tremendous  harvest  and  make 
short  work  of  the  whole  volume.  But  I  found 
that  his  industry  was  of  a  very  fitful  kind  and 
required  a  vigorous  stimulus.  We  had  hardly  been 
two  hours  at  work  find  earned  as  many  shillings, 
when  he  assailed  the  overseer,  who  just  then  en- 
tered the  room,  for  an  advance  of  wages,  on  the 
ground  of  utter  destitution  through  recent  illness 
and  want  of  employment.  The  overseer  looked 
at  what  he  had  done,  and  handed  him  half-a-crown, 
with  which  he  shot  down  stairs  at  once,  and  re- 
turned in  a  few  minutes  with  a  pint  of  gin,  a  penny 
loaf  and  a  lump  of  cheese.  The  whole  of  the  gin 
disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  next  hour ;  the 
bread  and  cheese  furnished  his  meals  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  He  left  at  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, borrowing  a  few  shillings  "  to  pay  his  lodging." 
He  "  showed"  again  next  day  at  a  quarter  to  ten — 
again  borrowed  his  g^n-money,  and  wasted  an  hour 
in  emptying  the  bottle  in  small  sips  **  to  steady  his 
nerves  "  before  he  began  work.  He  was  not  long 
of  discovering  that  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  customs 
of  the  trade,  and  took  upon  himself  to  lay  down 
the  law  for  tiie  conduct  of  the  work  we  were  upon. 
He  first  proposed  that  we  should  work  in  pocket — 
he  taking  the  Qreek  and  I  the  Latin — ^a  propo- 
sition which  would  have  been  advantageous  to  both 
had  he  possessed  average  industry.  Finding  I 
would  not  have  a  partnership,  he  informed  me 
bluntly  thatlhad  no  business  to  work  the  hoursi  did, 
and  that  I  was  robbing  him  by  taking  more  than 
my  share  of  a  profitable  job.  An  appc^  was  made 
to  the  overseer,  and  knowing  his  dislike  to  heavy 
Im11%  I  was  feasf al  of  the  result;  but  the  work 
was  wanted  in.  a.  hurry,  and  he  decided  in  my 
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favour,  Tecommending  the  Grecian  to  use  equal 
diligence  and  earn  as  much  as  he  could.  For  some 
days  after  he  made  a  show  of  extraordinary  in- 
dustry, and  certainly  did  a  great  deal  of  work. 
New  type  was  now  supplied  to  us  as  fast  as  it  was 
wanted,  as  no  proofs  were  to  be  returned  for  press 
until  the  whole  was  in  the  hands  of  the  editor.  I 
felt  now  pretty  sure  of  getting  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  to  my  own  share,  and  laboured  on  sedulously 
for  three  months,  receiving  between  three  and  four 
pounds  every  Saturday  night  At  the  end  of  this 
period  a  very  unsavoury  fact  came  to  light  The 
overseer,  whose  ''  admirable  management'*  was  no 
match  for  the  tactics  of  the  ragged  Grecian,  sud- 
denly discovered,  upon  examining  the  accounts, 
that  more  money  had  been  paid  to  us  than  the 
composition  of  the  whole  work  should  have  cost, 
while  a  pile  of  "  copy  "  yet  remained  untouched. 
We  were  called  down  and  "blown  up."  A  stormy 
explosion  was  followed  by  a  rigid  scrutiny ;  our 
several  pages  were  examined  and  proved — when  it 
came  to  light  that  my  gin-drinking  comrade  had 
been  **  writing  horse,"  as  it  is  termed,  or  charging 
for  more  than  he  had  done,  to  the  tune  of  14cl.  lOs. 
The  rascal  confessed  with  a  leer  that  he  had  been 
regulating  his  bills  by  mine,  but  said  he  was  willing 
to  do  the  work  for  which  he  had  been  paid.  Thus 
he  managed  to  get  an  equal  share  after  all ;  for 
there  was  no  other  remedy  than  to  let  him  work 
out  his  debt,  which  he  did  at  his  leisure,  much  to 
the  mortification  of  the  printer,  who  disobliged  his 
employers  by  the  delay,  and  stUl  more  to  mine, 
who  saw  myself  swindled  by  the  tricksy  ma- 
noDUvre  of  a  lazy  scamp  out  of  some  weeks'  pro- 
fitable employment. 

Meanwhile  other  hands  had  been  engaged  upon 
the  magasdne,  and  I  found  m3rself  in  the  very  unen- 
viable position  of  a  hanger-on,  with  not  above  one- 
third  of  my  time  employed,  and  that  so  unprofitably 
that  my  receipts  were  reduced  to  the  level  of  those 
of  an  apprentice-boy.  I  was  obliged  to  draw  upon 
my  previous  savings  to  pav  current  expenses.  It 
was  now  the  beginning  of  August,  and  knowing 
by  this  time  that  a  flood  of  hands  would  be  dis- 
charged upon  the  trade  very  speedily,  from  the 
approaching  cessation  of  business  in  ue  Govern- 
ment houses,  I  was  anxious  to  get  into  some  remu- 
nerating employ  before  that  awkward  crisis  came. 
I  consulted  the  old  man,  with  whom  I  was  a 
favourite,  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done.  He  had  a 
grandson,  he  said,  apprenticed  to  a  compositor  who 
had  "  farmed"  a  newspaper,  and  was  doing  it  cheap 
for  the  proprietors  with  their  own  materials.  He 
thought  they  were  about  increasing  the  size  of  the 
paper,  and  might  want  a  hand  or  two.    At  my 

request  he  gave  me  a  note  to  Mr.  B ,  upon 

presenting  which  at  the  office  in  a  street  running 
out  of  the  Strand,  I  was,  to  my  utter  amazement, 
introduced  by  a  sooty  little  urchin  to  the  identical 
^sheepshead  delinquent"  who  seven  years  before 
had  decamped  with  my  sovereign  from  the  dingy 
crib  in  Clare-market,  and  who  now,  perched  upon 
a  high  stool  in  a  little  closet  lined  wiUi  lamp-black 
and  curtained  with  cobwebs,  and  holding  my 
opened  note  in  his  hand,  was  lord  in  the  ascendant 
of  the  typographical  department  of  the  — —  news- 


paper. He  was  clad  in  a  new  suit,  extra  genteelly 
cut,  wore  a  gaudy  gold  ring  on  his  little  finger 
and  a  brilliant  bob  in  the  breast  of  hia  shirt ;  but 
the  habit  of  dirty  fingers,  too  strong  for  his  gen- 
tility, had  spotted  his  clean  linen  with  dabs  of  dnst, 
and  the  habit  of  beer  **  in  moderation"  had  stained 
his  light  waistcoat  with  the  trickling  Bignatoie 
of  John  Barleycorn.  I  knew  him  instanUy,  and 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing  when  I  con- 
trasted the  present  mixture  of  dirt  and  finery  which 
his  figure  presented  with  the  wretched  habiliments 
of  1826.  I  saw,  too,  that  the  recognition  was  om* 
tual,  and  was  far  from  enjoying  the  distressing 
state  of  confusion  and  incoherency  into  which  my 
apparition  had  thrown  him.  His  first  impulse  was 
to  leap  from  the  stool  and  seize  me  by  &ie  hand; 
but  before  he  had  half  done  it,  a  second  thooght 
impelled  him  back  to  his  seat,  upon  which  he 
fidgeted  about,  and  read  and  re-read  the  note  I 
had  brought,  looking  over  it  at  me  as  I  stood  before 
him  with  as  unconcerned  a  countenance  as  I  coulJ 
assume.  He  changed  from  red  to  pale  ten  times 
in  as  many  minutes,  and  was  evidently  at  a  oom- 
plete  nonplus,  and  unable  to  deliver  himself  from 
the  dilemma  into  which  my  arrival  had  thrown 
him.  At  length  he  ventured  upon  a  question :  — 
"  How  long  have  you  worked  in  London?" 
**  Only  since  last  March." 
**  Was  you  ever  in  London  before  T 
"  I  was  here  in  1826,  but  could  not  find  work" 
"  Well — and  where  did  you  find  it?' 
(I  thought  I  would  give  him  a  little  relief.)  '*! 
was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  kind  friend 
who  advised  me  to  go  to  France,  while  I  had  the 
means.  I  went  over,  and  stayed  there  till  the  Re- 
volution. I  have  always  felt  gratefol  for  that 
advice,  and  always  shall  feel  so.*' 

My  examiner  bnried  his  face  in  an  old  proof  as 
I  spoke,  and  the  stool  on  which  he  sat  rang^th 
a  tremulous  motion  against  tiie  ground.  vVhen 
he  had  made  a  show  of  reading  to  the  end  of  the 
paragraph,  he  said  in  a  voice  of  forced  indifference, 
"Well,rm  busy  now;  call  in  the  morning,  and 
1*11  give  you  a  frame." 

I  was  as  glad  to  get  away  as  he  was  to  get  rid 
of  me,  and  left  the  bouse  with  the  intention,  for 
sheer  humanity's  sake,  of  troubling  him  no  moie- 
Upon  turning  the  matter,  however,  over  in  my 
mind,  I  became  aware  of  two  very  good  reasons 
why  I  should  keep  the  appointment  he  had  made. 
In  the  first  place,  if  I  did  not  go  near  him  he 
would  probably  imagine  that  I  should  divulge  ms 
former  failing  to  the  members  of  the  trade,  and  in 
subjecting  him  to  the  terror  of  that  I  should  he 
inflicting  upon  him  the  very  trouble  which  I  ^^ 
really  anxious  to  spare  him;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  there  was  no  reason  upon  earth  why  any 
previous  misconduct  of  his  should  operate  to  my 
present  disadvantage,  or  even  prevent  him  from 
making  me  reparation,  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  in  any 
way  that  might  offer.  One  thing  I  decided  npon, 
and  that  was,  utterly  to  ignore  the  adventure  of 
the  sheepshead  supper  udess  he  should  himaeli 
choose  to  revive  it.  So  I  called  the  next  inommg 
at  the  time  appointed.  I  had  done  right  Hevras 
plainly  relieved  to  see  me ;  and,  leafing  w«  ^P" 
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stairs  to  the  composing-room,  gave  me  a  frame 
next  to  that  of  his  son  Jem — &e  little  Jem  that 
had  pawned  the  flat-irons — ^now  a  really  good- 
looking  stripling  of  fifteen,  and  as  sharp-witted, 
fast-handed  a  compositor  as  any  of  his  age. 

I  never  had  reason  to  regret  the  policy  I  had 
pursued  in  this  instance.  Though  B—  never 
made  any  allusion  to  our  first  meeting,  he  made 
me  manifold  reparation  for  the  trifling  loss  it  had 
occasioned.  Besides  the  work  which  he  threw 
into  my  hands  on  two  days  and  a  night  of  every 
week,  he  procured  me  the  translation  of  certain 
French  documents,  for  which  I  was  paid  at  a 
much  higher  rate,  and  he  allowed  me  many  in- 
dulgences which  I  should  never  have  received  or 
expected  at  the  hands  of  a  perfect  stranger. 

B was  making  money  fast,  and  bade  fair  to 

become  a  man  of  we^.h  and  consideration  in  time. 
He  "  made  up"  the  paper  with  his  own  hands,  and 
went  through  the  business  with  a  systematic 
rapidity  and  dexterity  not  to  be  surpassed.  With 
the  exception  of  a  "turnover"  from  the  country 
and  myself,  he  had  no  journeymen  to  pay.  He 
had  eight  apprentice-boys  besides  his  own  son,  and 
all  these  he  housed  and  fed,  and  having  them  con- 
tinually under  his  own  eye,  had  trained  them  to 
discipline  and  punctuality,  and  made  their  co-ope- 
ration nearly  as  efficient  as  that  of  regular  journey- 
men. He  would  infallibly  have  made  his  fortune, 
and  done  more  than  he  did  towards  the  ruin  of  the 
working-printers*  interests,  had  he  possessed  suf- 
ficient foresight  to  have  bought  shares  in  the  news- 
paper he  was  printing,  and  thus  secured  its  con- 
tinuance. TMs,  if  he  thought  of  it  at  all,  he 
deferred  and  neglected  until  it  was  too  late.  The 
proprietorship  underwent  a  complete  change  about 
two  months  after  my  engagement  commenced.  A 
printer  of  some  standing  became  a  shareholder  to  a 
large  amount,  and  owner  of  the  "plant"  of  materials  ; 

and  B received  one  fine  morning  notice  of  the 

approaching  termination  of  his  contract,  and  was 
left  at  the  end  of  a  month  with  his  son  and  eight 
apprentices  as  his  entire  stock  iu  trade.  He  was 
not  an  atom  daunted  by  this  untoward  catastrophe. 
Too  well  inured  to  fluctuations  of  fortune  to  suffer 
his  philosophy  to  be  disturbed,  he  buttoned  up  his 
pockety  by  tMs  time  tolerably  well  lined,  turned 
over  his  boys,  some  of  them  ''  for  a  consideration," 
to  parties  who  were  but  too  willing  to  have  them, 
and  giving  me  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the 
new  printer,  snapped  his  fingers  at  the  world,  and, 
conscious  of  the  improved  value  of  his  services 
from  his  late  experience,  threw  himself  upon  the 
market 

Between  the  magazine  and  the  newspaper, 
working  three  days  a-week  upon  what  I  could  get 
by  the  one,  and  two  days  and  a  night  upon  the 
other,  I  had  managed  to  do  tolerably  well.  I 
applied  without  loss  of  time  to  the  new  printer ; 
but  he,  having  already  a  good  staff  of  hands,  de- 
clined my  services  altogether.  It  was  now  Novem- 
ber ;  the  trade  was  dull  as  the  weather ;  the  dirty 
Grecian,  who,  notwithstanding  his  large  earnings, 
had  not  spent  one  penny  on  his  wardrobe,  still 
clung  tenaciously  to  the  few  author's  proofs,  and 
was  not  got  rid  of  without  some  difficulty,  and 
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more  pecuniary  loss,  when,  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  last  sheet  was  sent  to  press.  My  cir- 
cumstances were  not  much  improved  by  his  depar- 
ture. I  could  not  expect  to  displace  the  man  who 
had  succeeded  me  upon  the  magazine,  and  who,  to 
the  great  mortification  of  Parson  Smart,  had  vindi- 
cated his  rights,  and  secured  to  himself  a  full  share 
of  the  advantages  which  the  other  had  been  used 
to  monopolise.  I  hung  about  the  office  day  after 
day,  doing  little  or  noting,  and,  to  get  rid  of  the 
miserable  torment  of  idleness,  employed  myself  at 
the  fireside  in  poring  over  an  old  German  gram- 
mar which  I  found  lying  in  the  dust  on  an  old 
shelf.  While  thus  engaged  one  morning,  and 
superintending  the  general  "dangle"  of  chops, 
steaks,  rashers,  and  red-herrings  which  were  to  be 

discussed  at  the  dinner-hour,  H ,  the  old  man, 

brought  me  the  morning's  Times,  and  pointed 
to  an  advertisement  for  a  printer  well  versed  in 
every  department,  to  take  the  management  of  a 
small  office.  I  was  heart-sick  of  the  horrible 
aspect  of  November  in  London,  with  next  to 
nothing  to  do,  and  I  wrote  off  to  the  advertiser  by 
that  day's  post,  and  offered,  if  he  would  pay  ex- 
penses down,  to  traverse  the  seventy  miles  between 
us  and  talk  the  matter  over.  I  received  an  answer 
by  return  of  post,  acceding  to  my  proposal,  and 
the  next  morning,  having  nothing  to  delay  me, 
mounted  the  coach,  and  descended  at  the  adver- 
tiser's door  about  five  in  the  afternoon.  I  found 
my  principal  in  the  person  of  a  cutler,  a  little, 
active,  grizzled-pated  man  of  fifty,  occupied  behind 
his  counter  in  riveting  a  pair  of  scissors.  He  in- 
vited me  into  a  little  dark  parlour,  and  produdng^ 
my  letter,  began  upon  the  business  at  once.  "I 
am  going  to  start  a  newspaper,"  said  he,  "  in  this^ 
town.  There  is  not  one  here,  and  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  that  it  will  pay.  I  am  no  printer- 
have  hardly  seen  the  whole  of  the  business  of 
printing  in  operation ;  and,  to  be  plain  with  you, 
unless  you  are  master  of  the  whole  art  and  mystery, 
you  wijl  not  do  for  me.  But  I  know  the  thing 
is  easy  enough;  and  I  have  two  lads  whom  I 
intend  to  teach  the  business — ^when  I  know  it 
myself.  You  may  have  them  at  your  disposal 
as  soon  as  you  like,  if  we  come  to  terms;  but 
you  must  act  candicUy,  and  make  no  mystery  of 
anything." 

I  represented  to  him  that  one  man  could  not 
compose  an  entire  newspaper,  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  several  hands  besides,  as  well  as 
an  editor  and  reporter. 

*^  I  shall  be  editor  and  reporter  myself,'*  said  he, 
*'  and  I  think  one  good  hand  may  do  very  well 
when  the  boys  begin  to  be  usefuL  In  the  mean* 
time,  there  will  be  a  month  to  prepare  and  get  out 
the  first  number.  I  have  no  office  yet  The  types 
and  press  will  be  in  the  town  to-morrow,  and  we 
are  clearing  out  a  place  over  the  way  to  put  them 
in.  I  can  borrow  assistance  from  my  friend  the 
printer  in  the  market-place,  with  whom  I  shall  not 
interfere,  and  whom  1  have  been  ur^g  for  this 
last  year  to  start  this  thing  himself,  but  he  has  not 
the  pluck.  This  place  is  as  dull  as  a  prison  for 
five  days  in  the  week,  but  we  have  a  capital  market 
on  Wednesday,  the  day  we  shall  publish  the  paper. 
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I  shall  oat  trhat  I  want  out  of  the  weeklies^  and 
add  the  looal  news  and  the  state  of  the  markets  all 
round  the  coantv^  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
for  some  time  of  supplying  to  the  County  Gazette, 
The  paper  will  be  small,  four  pages  the  size  of  the 
Dispatch,  and  the  type  big  enough  for  the  old 
farmers  to  read  without  spectacles.*' 

I  told  him  that  I  had  no  notion  that  the  thing 
would  succeed,  even  if  we  were  able  to  do  it  He 
said  he  did  not  care  a  rivet  about  my  notions ;  he 
bad  not  sent  for  me  to  give  him  my  notions,  but  to 
do  his  work,  if  I  chose  to  do  it  at  a  fair  price. 
Was  I  willing  to  make  the  attempt^  and  leave  him 
to  play  the  fool  if  he  liked  ?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion ;  and,  furtheir,  if  I  were  disposed  to  sell  him 
my  labour,  what  was  the  price  of  it  ?  Conceiving 
that  I  had  an  original  to  deal  with,  I  withheld  all 
further  objections,  and  let  him  have  his  own  way. 
As  to  price,  I  demanded  the  standard  "  stab*'  wages, 
thirty-six  shillings  a-we^.  This,  he  said,  was 
exorbitant^  and  more  than  he  would  pay ;  and  we 
were  on  the  point  of  parting  on  the  subject  of 
wages,  when  he  asked  what  I  would  take  if  he 
boarded  and  lodged  me.  I  said  I  would  allow 
fifteen  shillings  for  that ;  and,  after  trying  in  vain 
to  knock  off  ue  odd  shilling,  he  finally  agreed  to 
give  me  a  gpuinea  a-week,  and  to  find  me  a  home, 
for  six  months  certain. 

Our  agreement  ooncluded,  my  employer  rung 
the  bell,  and  ordered  a  strapping  wench,  who 
answered  the  summons,  to  show  me  to  the  spare 
room,  tcrcarry  my  trunk  thither,  and  then  to  prepare 
tea,  and  be  quick  about  it.  Having  taken  formal 
possession  of  my  quarters,  which  looked  pleasantly 
upon  a  third  of  an  acre  of  garden-ground  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  removed  the  stains  of  travel 
firom  my  face  and  person,  I  descended  to  the  tea- 
table,  where  I  found  the  whole  &mily  assembled, 
consisting  of  my  principal,  his  wife,  with  an  infisudt 
in  Arms>  a  grown-up  daughter  of  twenty,  and  two 
kds  of  fourteen  and  sixteen.  There  were  two 
younger  boys  absent  at  school,  who  made  their 
first  appearscnce  at  home  at  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. During  the  whole  of  my  domiciliation 
among  them,  I  was  received  and  treated  in  all 
respectB  as  one  of  the  family,  and  never  had  cause 
to  regret  the  engagement  I  hsA  formed.  The  next 
day  the  materisJs,  which  had  been  bought  a  bar- 
gain from  the  assignees  of  a  bankrupt  pnnter  in  a 
neighbouring  town,  were  unloaded  firom  a  waggon 
into  a  long  room  prepared  for  their  inception,  over 
a  cart-shed  opposite  our  dwelling.  When  I  had 
opened  the  various  packages,  and  made  myself 
master  of  their  contents,  I  was  not  a  little  chagrined 
at  the  sight  of  the  trumpery  outfit  they  presented 
to  view.  When  all  were  at  length  displayed  and 
arranged  in  some  sort  of  order,  I  told  my  em- 
ployer that  it  would  never  do  to  make  a  beginning 
with  suoh  a  plant,  the  full  value  of  which  was  not 
forty  pounds  altogether. 

"  I  should  wonder  if  it  was,"  said  he,  ''  since  I 
gave  but  twenty  pounds  for  the  lot  But  if  they 
have  served  to  print  a  newspaper  already,  I  don*t 
see  why  they  should  not  do  so  again."  With  that 
he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  number  of  the  defunct 
County  Advertiser,  printed  and  .published  by  the 


former  owner  of  the  rubbish  before  me^  and  pot  it 
into  my  hands. 

It  was  a  curious  and  unique  specimen  of  tk 
newspaper-press;  four  small  psges  of  wretched, 
last-dying-speech-looking  print»  intersected  vidi 
gaping  blanks  of  white  paper,  wiQi  hardly  <»Be  entire 
column  plainly  legible  dirough  having  been  worked 
at  a  ricketty  press ;  the  type  was  of  all  Bizes,  from 
that  of  the  largest  Church-Bible  print  to  tkt  of 
the  smallest  used  in  a  newspaper.  All  sorts  of 
miserable  shifts  and  contrivances  had  been  re- 
sorted to  to  aocompliah  the  fourth  page;  fa  hid 
been  turned  upside  down  to  do  duty  as  j*fl ;  h'shad 
consented  to  stand  upon  their  heads  out  of  a  simi- 
lar friendship  for  the  y's ;  c  and  e  had  made  com* 
mon  cause  together ;  and,  whioh  was  woist  of  aII, 
two,  three,  and  even  four  different  sizes  and  sorta 
of  type  had  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  one 
paragraph.  My  employer  stared  at  me  as,  mth 
looks  of  mortification  and  contempt,  I  conned  this 
precious  document 

"  WeU;*  said  he,  ''what  do  you  think  of  that? 
Can*t  we  do  the  same  T 

<'  Heaven  forbid  F*  said  L  ''  This  is  aU  I  have 
to  say :  that  if  you  expect  me  to  become  a  party  to 
suoh  an  execrable  abortion  as  this,  you  have  mis- 
taken your  man.  I  must  have  proper  materials, 
or  I  don*t  go  to  work.  Aa  {or  that  lot  of  rotten 
timbers,  which  was  once  a  press,  I  shall  not  take 
the  trouble  to  put  it  together,  since  it  can  do  no 
better  than  this.  I  woald  rather  forfeit  my  ex- 
penses and  return  to  London." 

''Stop!"  said  he^  ''not  so  &st»  if  you  please. 
I  have  intended  to  procure  Bn<^er  preee,  hot 
thought  we  might  make  a  begjnning  with  this 
until  we  feel  our  way.*' 

"  No/*  I  replied, ''  such  a  beginning  would  rain 
the  attempt  You  may  buy  a  jNreas  for  thirty 
pounds^  and  you  must  spend  as  much  Boore  for  type 
ere  we  can  begin.** 

Hiis  was  a  species  of  opposition  he  had  not  ex- 
pected, and  he  hesitated  a  good  deal  before  he 
made  up  Ids  mind.  He  left  the  place  suddealy, 
vdthout  saying  a  word,  and  returned  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes with  his  firiendthe  printer  of  the  town.  This 
gentleioan  settled  the  busmess  in  a  few  worda:  the 
press  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  a  second- 
hand iron  one  ordered  from  Distaff-lane;  aud  a 
font  of  long-primer,  for  which  the  town^prist^ 
had  no  use,  was  exchanged  for  a  quantity  of  placud 
and  hasid-bill  type  of  no  service  to  us.  With  this 
alteration  in  the  stock  I  declared  myself  co&teDt, 
and  then,  with  some  degree  of  satis&ctioD,  fi^ 
about  the  purgation  of  the  cases,  all  in  a  atate  of 
villanous  disoi^er,  and  making  preparation  for  the 
firet  number.  The  indefatigable  prc^rietor  waa  m 
the  office  eat* ly  and  late,  and  made  hunaelf  msatet 
of  all  the  details  of  the  business,  and  aetual^ 
picked  up  the  column  which  formed  his  nr» 
"  leader'*  with  his  own  fingers.  The  type,  whicft 
had  bean  more  abused  and  neglected  than  fau^^y 
worn,  gave  a  good  impression  from  the  p»f* 
ten  of  an  excellent  "  Stanhope,**  and  the  ado^ 
tion  we  had  made  to  it  prevented  the  neceaeity  oi 
recurring  to  any  of  the  horrible  oontrivanoes  abo^  e 
mentioned. 
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The  town  destined  to  be  enlightened  by  the  new 
publication,  though  not  the  capital  of  tlie  county, 
yet  containB  a  pojpnlalion  of  near  aeven  thoufiand, 
and  boasts  one  or  the  largest  and  bestrfrequented 
Boarkets  in  the  country.  It  is  surrounded  with  ex- 
tensive and  well«stocked^downs  and  sheep-pastures, 
wh^e  hundreds  c^  thousands  of  those  animals, 
under  the  care  of  shepherds  who  for  months  to- 
gether never  see  the  face  of  man,  wander,  with 
their  guardian  dogs,  In  blissful  unconsciousness  of 
the  fiirmer's  shears  or  die  butoher^s  knife.  More 
than  a  dozen  villages,  situated  beneath  the  abrupt 
declivities  of  the  high  gnazing-grounds  or  on  the 
banks  of  clear  streams^  are  ^e  abodes  of  the 
graziers  and  sheep^&rxners,  who  form,  with  their 
drovers  and  attendants,  the  dense  and  motley  popu- 
lation which  crowds  into  the  town  on  the  early 
dawn  of  the  Wednesday's  market  The  number 
of  "  traps,"  or  light  spring-carts,  which  at  noon, 
on  market^y,  line  the  back  thoroughfares  and 
Approaches  to  the  town,  for  noiles  in  length,  afford 
-flubstantial  evidence,  by  their  neat  and  trim  condi- 
tion, of  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  their  owners. 
The  market-place,  though  large,  overflows  into  all 
the  surrounding  approaches  with  a  plethora  of 
borses,  oxen,  pigs,  sheep,  and  poultry,  and  pro- 
vender for  eaide;  while  every  trader  erects  his 
**  standing^'  for  the  day  of  business  which  is  to 
reoompense  him  for  the  idleness  of  the  week. 
-Cheap  Jack  appears  upon  the  scene  with  his  heavy'* 
laden  osH,  and  roaring  like  a  cataract  through  his 
battered  tin  trumpet,  intones  his  litany  of  lies  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  and  most  effectually  shears  the 
yokels  who  shear  the  sheep.  By  two  or  tluree 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  bnsiness^transactions 
of  the  market  are  generally  over,  and  then  com*- 
aiences  the  ceremony  of  wetting  the  bargains 
made,  without  which  they  would  not  be  thought 
to  stand  good  Every  birth  of  commerce  is  bap* 
tbed  in  *'  gin-tudde,"  tad  libations  in  strict  pro* 
portion  to  the  amoui^^  traffic  flow  freely  down 
the  throats  of  the  thirsty  votaries.  As  the  evening 
drawe  on  the  "  trap^^"  gigs,  and  dog*oarts  draw  off ; 
the  burly  graziers  and  farmers,  swaying  from  side 
to  aide  and  staggering  like  tottering  nine-pins,  are 
boisted  by  the  publiean,  ever  careful  of  his  cus- 
tomers, into  their  separate  vehicles,  and  by  eight  or 
nine  o'cloek  tilie  market  is  clear,  the  streets  de- 
eerted,  silence  resumes  her  reign,  and  the  dull  town 
asleep  in  the  starlight  shows  not  a  symptom  of  life 
or  breath  save  a  few  glinunering  lights,  and  not  a 
sound  is  heard  but  the  slow-pacing  regular  foot-fall 
of  the  guardian  of  the  night. 

When  I  first  beheld  the  multitudinous  market  I 
was  no  longer  surprised  at  the  speculation  of  my 
employer,  and  only  wondered  that  it  had  been  so 
hmg  delayed.  He  knew  well  what  he  was  about. 
He  had  long  before  deposited  his  securities  and 
got  his  paper  from  the  6tamp-office;  and  having 
well  placarded  the  town  for  three  weeks,  and  puffed 
the  adjacent  vUlsges  till  not  a  soul  remained  igno- 
rant of  his  intentions,  he  published  the  first  number 
on  tlie  appointed  day,  and  got  rid  of  the  whole 
impression  before  noon.  A  second  edition  was 
exhausted  by  sunset,  and  altogether  six  hundred 
copies  went  off  on  the  first  day.    He  would  not 


print  more,  though  there  were  demands  for  the 

Esper  up  to  Friday  morning— judging  it  as  well, 
e  said,  to  have  the  thing  inquired  after.  This 
speculation  succeeded,  and  paid  a  good  profit,  as 
tke  projector  had  anticipated,  irom  the  very  first 
The  expense  of  production,  beyond  the^cost  of 
stamped  paper  and  my  wages,  was  next  to  nothing. 
The  elder  lad  collected  advertisements  and  local 
news,  the  younger  composed  slowly  but  correctly 
within  a  month.  The  cutler  made  himself  a  pair 
of  editorial  sdUsors,  and  used  them  with  so  much 
good  judgment  that  his  second  and  third  pages, 
small  as  u^ey  were,  contained  all  the  news  of  the 
week.  He  wrote  his  own  leading  articles,  which 
he  suited  admirably  to  the  taste  of  his  customers, 
and  he  chronicled  the  state  of  the  markets  of  the 
county  with  such  fidelity  and  carefulness  as  to 
become  an  authority  on  that  particular  branch  of 
news  among  surrounding  editors.  In  short,  he  did 
the  work,  as  he  had  intended  to  do  it,  well  and 
thoroughly,  and  reaped  his  reward  in  the  patronage 
and  approbation  of  the  public. 

I  had  quite  enough  to  do,  and  often  worked  late 
at  night  during  the  first  two  months,  not^vith- 
standing  I  had  assistance  from  the  office  of  my 
employer's  friend,  the  established  printer  of  tlie 
town.  But  as  the  paper  made  its  way,  and  the 
number  of  standing  advertisements  increased,  and 
as  the  lad  under  my  care  became  more  rapid  and 
skilfid  in  his  work,  my  labours  lessened  in  propor- 
tion, and  I  enjoyed  the  opportunities  of  leisure 
which  now  became  frequent.  In  compensation 
for  working  all  Tuesday  night,  and  till  late  in  the 
day  on  Wednesday,  I  had  the  whole  of  Thursday 
to  myself,  when  I  wandered  on  the  Downs,  and,  as 
the  spring  advanced,  fished  for  trout  in  the  brooks 
— ^and  in  wet  weather  pursued  my  studies  in  my 
own  room  or  by  the  fireside  at  home.  Long  before 
the  termination  of  my  six  months'  engagement  I 
saw  clearly  enough  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
my  employer  to  renew  it.  I  had  fulfilled  the 
mission  for  which  he  had  hired  me,  and  had  taught 
him  and  his  boys  all  that  they  needed  to  know  of 
a  business  which,  for  all  useful  purposes,  may  be 
as  easily  acquired  in  six  months  as  seven  years.  I 
was  not  therefore  surprised  when,  at  the  end  of 
April,  he  asked  me  what  I  intended  to  do  at  the 
termination  of  our  contract.  I  told  him  at  once 
that  I  should  return  to  London,  and  infoimed  him 
at  the  same  that  he  would  have  to  pay  my  expenses 
back,  as  my  services  were  not  to  endure  for  twelve 
months.  He  said  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  do 
so,  and  engaging  in  my  stead  the  town  printer's 
apprentice,  now  out  of  his  time,  who  had  given  us 
his  assistance  all  along  on  the  nights  previous  to 
publication,  he  gave  me  my  discharge,  together 
with  a  moderate  gratuity  as  a  token  of  regard, 
and  paid  my  fare  to  London  in  the  latter  end  of 
May,  1831 

1  returned  to  town  five-and-twenty  pounds 
richer  than  I  had  left  it  six  months  before,  and 
with  health  and  spirits  renewed  by  my  country 
sojourn,  as  well  as  somewhat  wiser  from  the  expe- 
rience I  had  acquired.  Not  relishing  the  idea  of 
again  hanging-on  upon  the  magazine,  which,  as  I 
understood  from  Parson  JSmart,  whom  I  met  in  tb« 
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fitreet,  was  still  in  the  same  hands  as  when  I  left 
London,  I  applied  for  work  and  obtained  it  in  a 
house  occasionally  employed  by  Government  in 
the  manufacture  of  blue-books,  and  sometimes  by 
the  India  House  in  the  production  of  volumes  of 
an  analogous  nature.  I  arrived  just  in  time  to 
witness  a  very  profitable  dodge,  by  which  John 
Bull,  whose  pockets  lie  invitingly  open  to  the 
experiments  of  the  ingenious,  was  made  to  con- 
tribute a  tolerably  round  sum  to  the  hoards  of  the 
printer.  It  happened  at  this  particular  juncture 
that  the  India  Board  had  ordered  a  good  thick 
volume  upon  the  affairs  of  Hindustan  to  be  printed 
in  demy  quarto:  the  bountiful  Providence  that 
watches  over  the  interests  of  the  master  printer 
had  so  ordered  it  that  Government  should  give 
directions  for  printing  the  same  volume  in  foolscap 
folio,  the  standard  size  of  the  blue-book  boluses 
which  the  public  are  supposed  to  swallow  for  the 
correction  of  their  internal  disorders.  The  printer 
employed  on  that  occasion  by  the  Grovemment  im- 
mediately transferred  his  job  to  him  of  the  India 
House,  who  being  of  an  economical  disposition, 
printed  both  from  the  same  type,  first  working, 
as  the  several  sheets  were  ready  for  press,  the 
quarto  edition  for  the  India  House,  and  then,  swell- 
ing out  the  pages  to  the  folio  size  by  the  insertion 
of  blank  spaces  between  the  lines  and  headings, 
working  the  folio  copy  for  the  Government  By 
this  ingenious  manoouvre  the  whole  expense  of 
composition  and  reading  was  saved  on  the  Govern- 
ment edition,  and  the  public  had  a  thousand  or  so 
of  quarto  pages  for  which  they  paid  a  folio  price, 
nearly  three-fourths  of  which  price  was  a  clear 
gain  to  the  colluding  typographists. 

The  work  in  which  1  was  directed  to  take  a 
share  was  a  volume  of  corporation  matters,  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  municipal  charters,  the 
whole  of  which  were  written  in  lawyer's  hand  in 
Latin,  if  Latin  one  may  call  such  canine  stuff  as 
the  monks  and  clerks  of  the  feudal  ages,  in  their 
learned  ignorance,  perpetrated  so  plentifully.  It 
was  now  that,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  anomalous  mode  of  con- 
ducting business  which  prevails  among  the  work- 
ing printers  in  the  larger  offices  in  London.  I 
have  mentioned  in  a  former  section  of  these  remi- 
niscences that  my  knowledge  of  Latin,  such  as  it 
is,  never  put  a  pound  into  mv  pocket :  it  might 
and  would  have  done  so  on  the  present  occasion 
had  I  been  allowed  to  reap  the  advantage  of  it, 
but  that  would  have  been  decidedly  against  the 
regulations  of  the  trade;  and  I  was  virtually  re- 
duced to  utter  ignorance  of  the  language  by  being 
placed  upon  the  same  level  as  those  who  had  never 
learned  it.  This  was  accomplished  in  the  follow- 
ing manner ;  and  in  describing  the  method  pur- 
sued I  do  no  more  than  describe  the  system  which 
is  in  operation  at  the  present  hour  in  all  large 
houses — which  is  recognised  by  the  Printers* 
Trades  Union,  and  which  the  masters  find  them- 
selves compelled  to  countenance.  Not  only  were 
the  hours  of  labour  limited  by  agreement  among 
the  workmen  themselves  to  a  certain  number  for 
every  day,  before  or  after  which  it  was  forbidden 
0  touch  a  type--a  plan  which,  in  the  present 


instance,  prevented  my  working  before  eigbt  in 
the  morning  or  after  eight  at  night,  or  inakii^ 
any  use  of  the  time  allotted  for  meals — ^bat  the 
amount  of  work  we  were  severally  permitted  to 
execute  was  also  limited  to  the  capacity  of  the 
meanest  workman  in  the  companionship.  Sixty 
hours,  or  ten  hours  a-day,  was  decreed  as  tb 
working  time  of  the  week ;  and  in  order,  it  woqM 
appear,  to  keep  all  the  hands  upon  the  same  dead 
level,  no  man  could  be  paid  for  more  than  sixty 
hours'  work,  whatever  amount  he  might  perform. 
The  work  being  almost  entirely  Latin,  the  quan- 
tity to  be  done  in  an  hour  had  been  calculated 
upon  the  presumed  ignorance  of  all  the  workmen 
engaged  upon  it,  and  was  but  little  more  thantwcv* 
thirds  of  the  usual  number  of  lines.  Although 
ignorant  of  the  extraordinary  principle  upon  which 
we  were  doing  business,  I  wrought  for  the  firat 
week  with  all  the  energy  of  which  I  was  capable, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  had  eighty-two  hours  to  charge, 
and  which,  of  course,  I  expected  to  be  paid  for. 
The  general  bill  paid  eightpence  an  hour,  owing 
to  an  unusual  number  of  blank  and  short  pages, 
for  which  compositors  charge  the  same  as  for  those 
full  of  matter ;  and  I  looked,  as  a  matter  of  couiBer 
for  21.  14s.  8<i  But  shortly  before  the  hoar  of 
payment,  the  clicker  came  ronnd  with  some  smaH 
scraps  of  paper  in  his  hand,  containing  the  bilb 
for  the  week  of  the  several  compositors,  and  pre- 
sented me  in  my  turn  with  mine,  which  ran  thus: 

Sixty  honra ,..£200 

On  the  shelf,  22  honn. 

"  On  the  shelf,"  thought  I,  as  I  blushed  up  to  the 
ears  with  the  combined  consciousness  of  mortifi- 
cation and  ignorance.  "  What  blessed  mystery  i» 
this  ?"  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  confess  my 
inexperience  to  a  comrade,  and  demand  an  expla* 
nation. 

"Oh,"  said  the  beery  genius  to  whom  I  ap- 
plied, "it's  all  right.  Btrike  me  sensible!  PlI 
show  you  the  fake  as  clear  as  mud !  Yon  see,  my 
fine  fellow,  you're  a  precious  sight  too  hungry— 
youVe  put  the  steam  on  too  fast — ^you  want  to 
come  the  fire-eater  over  us.  You'll  find  it's  of  no 
use  doing  more  than  your  hours  in  the  long  mOt 
leastways  except  it's  for  your  own  convenience. 
If  you've  got  a  score  of  hours  on  the  shelf  thi» 
week,  you  needn't  do  but  forty  next;  you'll  hare 
the  whole  sixty  all  the  same.  You  thought  yonr- 
self  in  luck,  I  suppose,  because  you  had  nothing  i^ 
do  in  your  proofs  ?  That  last  proof  of  mine  took 
me  three  hours  to  correct" 

"  In  luck  I"  said  L  "  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
learn  the  language." 

"Have  you?"  retorted  he.  "Then  I  can  tell 
you  we  are  not  going  to  "pay  you  for  it  You'll 
find  it  don't  do  to  be  greedy ;  you  must  take  what 
comes,  and  mike  (be  idle)  a  bit  now  and  then,  if 
you  are  such  a  fast  man." 

I  was  astonished  at  this  disgraceful  explanation 
of  the  mystery,  but  soon  found  that^  absurd  and 
mischievous  as  is  the  principle  involved,  my  com- 
panion had  stated  nothing  but  the  truth.  My 
superfluous  earnings  went  to  swell  those  of  jny 
coadjutors,  and  I  had  gained  the  privilege  of  being 
as  lazy  as  I  chose  on  the  following  week,  three 
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days  of  wbicK  would  enable  me  to  get  up  to  the 
average.  The  second  week,  so  soon  as  I  had 
made  up  at  my  leisure  the  required  number  of 
hours,  which  happened  about  noon  on  the  Thurs- 
day, I  sat  down  quietly  under  my  frame  to  the 
study  of  the  German  grammar,  considering  that  a 
better  use  of  my  time  than  working  for  the  benefit 
of  my  companions.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
the  overseer  came  round,  and  seeing  me  sitting 
atilly  demanded  the  reason.  I  told  him  I  had  done 
my  week's  work,  that  if  I  did  more  I  should  not 
be  paid  for  it,  and  had  therefore  declined  taking 
more  copy.  Though  he  must  have  been  perfectly 
aware  of  the  system  pursued,  he  would  not  ap- 
pear to  recognise  it,  but  flew  into  a  passion,  and 
swore  he  would  not  keep  his  frames  idle,  adding, 
that  if  I  did  not  choose  to  proceed  with  my  work, 
be  should  put  another  man  in  my  place,  and  I 
might  quit  the  house  at  once.  Thus  I  was  com- 
pelled to  work  the  rest  of  the  week,  or  at  least  to 
make  a  show  of  working,  and  again  had  ten  addi- 
tional hours  on  the  shelf  on  the  Saturday  night. 
This  continued  so  long  as  the  Latin  copy  lasted. 
At  the  end  of  six  weeks  I  had  shelved  seventy 
hours,  which,  for  all  I  know,  are  on  the  shelf  to 
this  day,  since  I  never  got  anything  for  them,  pro- 
bably through  my  ignorance  of  the  proper  mode, 
if  there  be  any,  of  turning  them  to  account.  The 
reader  will  see  that  the  operation  of  thisk execrable 
system  of  management  is  to  reduce  the  character 
And  efficiency  of  the  best  workman  to  that  of  the 
worst,  or  at  least  to  the  average  standard,  and  to 
<dap  an  extinguisher  on  industry  and  emulation : 
it  is,  in  fact^  the  compositors'  scheme  of  protection, 
and  has  the  inherent  vice  of  all  schemes  of  protec- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  secure 
to  the  idle  and  inefficient  workman  a  greater  share 
than  he  has  a  right  to  of  the  rewards  of  the  more 
industrious  and  effective,  at  the  expense  of  thelatter. 
"When  the  charters  were  completed  we  grew 
more  busy  and  wrought  longer  hours,  and  I  was 
now  amazed  at  the  latent  powers  of  some  whom  I 
had  looked  upon  as  drones  while  working  on  a 
foreign  tongue,  who  now  did  seventy-two  hours 
weekly  without  attending  longer  than  when  but 
«ixty  were  required  of  theuL  Some  additional 
hands  were  now  put  on  the  work,  and  among  them, 
to  my  mortification,  I  recognised  one  of  my  quon- 
dam companions  in  the  Rue  du  Pont  de  Lodi. 
This  fellow,  who  was  a  Ck)ckney  of  the  worst  school, 
whose  conversation  was  made  up  of  obscenity  and 
slang,  and  with  whom,  from  a  natural  antipathy  to 
the  species,  I  had  never  associated  in  Paris,  soon 
began  to  make  himself  offensive  to  me,  and  to 
xender  my  position  anything  but  pleasant  At  his 
instigation  I  was  immediately  dubbed  "  Professor," 
in  allusion  to  my  attempts  at  tuition  in  France. 
Sham  disputes  and  altercations  were  got  up  on 
various  topics,  and  finally  laid  before  me  for  deci- 
sion. My  opinion  was  demaiided  with  ironical 
gravity  on  the  simplest  points  of  grammar  and 
punctuation,  and  if  I  refused  to  give  it^  a  general 
groan  of  the  most  dolorous  and  wailing  character 


was  growled  from  every  throat.  If,  for  the  sake  of 
quietness,  I  gave  my  honest  opinion,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  universal  thanks  and  the  most  profound 
expression  of  obligation,  equally  disagreeable  and 
tantalising.  I  resolved  to  hold  my  peace,  and  let 
things  take  their  course ;  but  my  temper,  which 
was  never  one  of  the  meekest,  drew  me  into  a  dif- 
ficulty. My  tormentor,  feeling  secure  of  his  game 
from  the  general  sympathy  of  his  companions, 
thought  fit  one  aflemooa  to  make  some  offensive 
personal  remarks,  which  so  exasperated  me,  that  I 
walked  foolishly  into  his  frame,  hauled  him  out, 
and  with  a  blow  between  the  eyes  felled  him  to 
the  ground.^  For  this  I  was  "chapelled"  on  the 
spot — that  is,  I  was  tried  by  a  general  jury  of  the 
whole  room  for  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  fined 
five  shillings  by  sentence  of  the  "father"  of  the 
chapel  for  striking  a  comrade.  There  was  much 
amusement  at  my  expense;  the  "professor"  was 
pronounced  "pugilistic,"  and  that  epithet  was 
henceforth  added  to  the  sobriquet  with  which  I 
was  honoured.  The  money  was  transformed  into 
gin  and  beer,  and  drunk  on  the  spot,  and  three 
hours  were  wasted  in  hiccuping  jobations  upon  the 
enormity  of  my  offence.  Ironical  references  to  me 
on  difficult  questions  were  now  more  numerous 
than  ever ;  and  each  man,  as  he  came  up  to  my 
frame  on  his  pretended  consultation,  armed  himself 
with  a  huge  letter-board  as  a  shield  against  my 
fist,  and  peeped  over  it  with  mimic  fear  and  terror 
as  he  made  his  request.  All  this  occasioned  me 
considerable  loss  of  time,  as  well  as  infinite  an- 
noyance. 

The  Times  newspaper  was  taken  in  daily,  and 
it  was  the  office  of  each  compositor  in  turn  to  read 
the  debates  and  leaders  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rest  When  it  came  to  my  turn,  they  could  never 
understand  my  "  professional"  mode  of  reading,  and 
made  me  many  humble  requests  for  explanation. 
Seeing  that  nothing  would  please  them,  and  finding 
myself  baited  beyond  endurance,  I  resolved  to  put 
an  end  to  it  one  way  or  other.  While  cogitating 
some  plan  for  the  purpose,  my  eye  fell  one  morn- 
ing upon  an  advertisement  in  the  first  page  of  the 
Times,  which  I  hastily  copied  out  in  my  bill-book, 
and  which  was  to  the  following  effect :  "  The  ser- 
vices of  a  gentleman  are  required  who  will  take 
charge  of  the  boys  of  the School,  out  of  school- 
hours,  and  render  occasional  assistance  in  the 
classes.  Address,  stating  qualifications  and  terms, 
to  X.  y.  Z.,"  (fee  (fee.  Thinking  it  at  least  worth 
trying  for,  and  hoping  it  might  emancipate  me 
from  my  present  uncomfortable  position,  I  for- 
warded a  note  to  X.  Y.  Z.,  giving  myself  the  best 
character  my  conscience  would  allow,  and  referring 

to  Dr.  D ,  at  F— d,  who  I  knew  would  give 

me  a  testimonial.    By  return  of  post,  I  received  a 
direction  to  apply  personally  to  tiie  Head  Master, 

the  Rev.  Mr.  E— - — ,  in  the  town  of ,  on  whom 

rested  the  onus  of  selecting  from  the  various  ap- 
plicants.   I  procured  leave  of  absence  from  the 

overseer,  and  next  day  set  off  by  coach  to ,  to 

try  my  fortune  with  the  reverend  pedagogue. 
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Thx  population  of  ScotlaDd,by  last  cenenis,  amounted 
to  2,870,784 ;  but  in  tho  statements  which  we  are 
about  to  submit,  we  shall  assume,  with  Lord 
Melgund,  that  it  amounts,  in  round  numbers,  to 
3,0(]O,000.  Such  a  population  would  involve 
600,000  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen;  but  the  existing  educational  machinery 
overtakes,  at  the  utmost,  only  300,000,  leaving  a 
similar  number  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and 
degradation.  This  result  is  arrived  at  from  the 
following  data : 

ITumber 
of  Schoolt. 

ParuhSchoolB 833 

SappIementaTj  Do 200 

Assemblj  Schools 125 


Knmber 

of  Pupils. 

74,000 

16,800 

16.000 


Total  Chuich  of  Sootkmd  .    .    .  1,158 

FreeChnrch 8X6 

Tbtd   Established    aad   Free 
Charohfls 1,974 


106,800 
66,000 

170,800 


To  aToid  onder-statemeBt,  let  the  papils  in  con- 
nexion with  these  two  bodies  be  regarded 
as  amounting,  in  ronnd  numbers,  to  .    .    •    200,000 

And  for  attendance  at  other  schools,  add    .    .    100,000 

300,000 

Three  hundred  thousand  children,  at  the  very  ut- 
most, are  all  that,  at  the  present  moment,  are  in  the 
act  of  being  educated  in  Scotland,  leaving  300,000, 
or,  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  exaggeration, 
leaving  200,000  children  that  do  not  know  one 
letter  from  another,  and  who  are,  and  likely  will 
continue  to  remain,  beyond  the  humanising  influ- 
ence of  the  schoolmaster.  Two  hundred  thousand 
children  at  this  very  moment  growing  up  amongst 
us  in  all  the  darkness  of  heathenism — walking  the 
gtreets  in  rags  by  day,  and  wallowing  by  night 
amongst  filth,  disease,  and  poverty  and  death.  Two 
hundred  thousand  children  who  have  not  been 
taught  honesty,  who  are  not  allowed  to  beg,  and 
who  when  they  steal  are  scourged,  imprison^  and 
banished,  and  who,  in  a  fair  proportion  of  cases, 
can  see  the  gallows  as  the  terminal  point  of  their 
sad  career.  Two  hundred  thousand  children,  many 
of  them  born  in  sin,  most  of  them  reared  in  ini- 
quity, and  all  of  them  revelliug  in  ignorance  and 
barbarism.  The  State  that  does  not  educate  should 
not  punish.  Where  children  have  no  parents,  or 
where  they  have  parents  who  will  not  or  cannot 
teach  them  the  cardinal  elements  of  knowledge  and 
morality,  the  State  should  interfere  and  assume  the 
parental  functions.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
theoretically,  and  it  is  the  best  policy  of  the  State 
practically. 

Why,  then,  is  there  not  a  national  system  of 
education  in  Scotland,  to  overtake  the  culture  of 
the  masses  ? 

The  simple  reason  is,  that  the  Established 
Churchmen,  the  Free  Churchmen,  and  the  Secular 
Educationists  cannot  agree  as  to  the  precise  model 
after  which  the  national  system  is  to  be  fashioned. 
Very  unfortunately,  too,  the  three  belligerent  par- 
ties are  about  equal  in  political  influence,  and  the 


simultaneous  agitation  of  the  subfect  by  one  or 
other  of  them  invariably  leaves  it  precisely  where 
it  was  before.  In  fact,  they  form  a  complete  reso- 
lution of  forces.  Let  the  diree  be  represented  by 
the  three  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  let 
national  education  be  the  object  in  the  centre ;  when- 
ever one  begins  to  exercise  its  tractile  power  the 
others  do  the  same,  and  there  is  an  end  of  progress. 
The  Established  Church,  if  we  may  be  permitted 
the  use  of  an  anomalous  phrase,  is  passirely  active. 
It  does  not  originate  aggressive  movements,  but  it 
holds  on  with  iron  grasp  when  any  attempt  is  made 
to  modify  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country 
in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  Free 
Church  is  positively  active ;  but  when  it  attempts 
to  take  into  its  own  hands  the  education  of  tiie 
country,  the  Establishment  resists  in  one  direction 
and  the  Secular  Educationist  in  another,  and  mat- 
ters come  at  once  to  a  stand«  The  Seculars  are  also 
movement-men,  but  when  they,  in  turn,  stretch 
forth  their  hands,  bond  and  free  exert  their  sinewa^ 
and  again  the  lock  process  takes  place. 

It  is  high  time  that  these  gladiator  contests 
were  terminated.  Whilst  the  combatants  are  in- 
dulging in  these  passes  at  arms,  Thuggism  waxea 
rampant,  and  souu  and  bodies  are  being  lost.  The 
country  is  becoming  tired  of  mere  questions  of  pre- 
cedency ;  the  subject  is  important,  the  danger  immi- 
nent, and  the  necessity  for  earnestness  immediate 
and  absorbing.  Let  us,  therefore,  inquire  into  the 
differences  that  exist  regarding  this  matter ;  deal- 
ing calmly,  but  firmly  and  candidly,  with  ihB  three 
rival  parties. 

And  first  of  all  we  shall  address  ourselves  to 
the  parish  schoolmasters,  as  representing  the  Esta- 
blished Church. 

The  glory  of  the  Scotch  parochial  system  con- 
sists in  its  idSbrding  a  certain  minimum  amount  of 
instruction  for  the  population.  Be  the  pansh  large 
or  small,  each  has  its  school,  where  the  rudiments 
not  only  of  an  English  education,  but  of  clasmcal 
and  mathematical  learning,  can  be  ably  and  econo- 
mically communicated.  This,  with  a  similar  pro- 
vision for  religious  instruction  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy,  forms  tiie  moral  parochial  machinery  of  the 
country,  and  that  it  has  been  productive  of  much 
benefit  is  undeniable ;  but  that  Church  and  school^ 
both  or  either,  have  raised  Scotland  to  its  present 
industrial  or  commercial  position  is  a  mere  figure 
of  speech  that  will  be  received  as  gospel  only  in 
Church  courts  or  at  presbytery  dinners.  Beeper 
investigation  would  diow  that  climate,  trade,  the 
union  with  England,  the  national  system  of  bank- 
ing, and  other  causes  have  been  at  work  in  ndsing 
North  Britain  to  its  present  position.  We  recog- 
nise the  minister  and  schoolmaster  as  elements, 
most  important  elements,  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  tAeir  country's  streng^ ;  but  let  them  not  daim 
all  the  glory,  for  assuredly  the  world  will  not  g^ve 
them  credit  for  it. 
I     We  know  the  parochial  schoolmasters  of  Scot- 
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land  woU.  They  are  an  inteUigeni,  hard-working, 
under-paid  olaaa  ci  iadividoala.  Many  amongst 
tliam  are  fitted  to  fill  the  most  prominent  educa- 
tional atationi  in  the  land,  and  their  average  oha- 
lacter  is  highly  respectahle.  We  wish  to  see  them 
remunerated  in  proportion  to  their  labour,  and  to 
the  importance  of  the  offiee  which  they  hold ;  but 
they  must  bear  with  us  when  we  say  that  the  con- 
cession must  not  be  all  on  one  side.  If  the  country 
ia  to  pay  higher  salaries,  the  schoolmaster  must 
somewhat  conform  to  the  wishes  of  a  generation 
which,  in  the  very  act  of  being  willing  to  remune- 
rate more  liberally,  demonstrates  that  it  has  greater 
real  respect  for  the  teacher  and  his  office  than  those 
eonaerratiTe  lights  of  a  past  day  who  fixed  their 
incomes  at  their  present  miserable  amount,  and  to 
whom,  notwithstanding  this  pregnant  fact^  the 
schoolmasters  cling  as  unto  household  gods.  The 
pedagogic  mind  is  constitutionally  in  favour  of  the 
let-alone  system.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  of  Reuben 
Builer,  that  *'  the  man  was  mortal,  and  had  been  a 
schoolmaster."  The  training,  the  routine  of  official 
duty,  seclusion  from  society,  and  other  similar  in- 
fluences, nay,  their  very  poverty,  dinging  to  them 
as  with  the  tenacity  of  fatality,  all  tend  to  rivet 
the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  instructor  in 
narrowness  and  prejudice.  The  clergy  also  have 
done  what  in  them  lay  to  retard  school-reform. 
However  they  may  attempt  to  deny  it,  the  fact  is 
undoubted  tluit  their  zeal  in  this  matter  is  more 
for  the  Church  than  the  school,  more  for  the  clergy- 
man than  the  preceptor.  In  one~  word,  the  cloth 
look  to  the  parish  schools  not  so  much  as  national 
seminaries  of  learning,  but  as  outposts  of  their  own 
establishment.  **  No  bishop,  no  kmg,"  was  a  maxim 
of  King  James ;  and  "  No  school,  no  Church,"  seems 
to  be  an  equally  favourite  although  not  avowed 
principle  with  our  modem  Presbyterian  divines. 
The  Church  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  ancient 
fortress ;  the  parish  schools  are  reckoned  one  wall 
of  defence,  and  university  tests  as  another,  and  the 
Qhurch  looks  with  a  jealous  eye  on  any  attempts 
to  alter,  amend,  or  improve  them ;  and  this  entirely 
from  a  mistaken  conception  that  they  form  part 
and  parcel  of  her  constitution,  and  from  the  equally 
mistaken  apprehension  that  if  college  and  school 
were  more  thoroughly  nationalised  the  Church 
would  thereby  be  weakened.  As  we  have  begun 
with  architectural  illustration,  we  may  as  well  fol- 
low out  the  analogy.  The  ancient  baromal  castle 
had  its  moat,  drawbridge,  portcullis  and  bastion ; 
its  donjon  keep  and  its  gallows-tree ;  its  hundred 
retainers,  with  their  pikes,  and  swords,  and  guns, 
and  all  the  other  paraphernalia,  animate  and 
inanimate,  of  attack  and  defence.  ^But  Soever 
dreams  of  such  adjuncts  in  a  modem  aristocratic 
domicile  ?  What  are  the  defences  of  Balmoral  ? 
Our  common-sense  Queen  barely  tolerates  the  pro- 
tection of  the  soldiers  and  policemen  who  are  sent 
to  guard  her  Highland  home.  The  military  are 
drafted  off  to  a  village  at  some  miles'  distance,  and 
ilie  handful  of  police,  instead  of  mounting  guard, 
sleep  soundly  in  out-houses.  And  so  it  should  be 
with  the  ChurdL  If  she  is  strong  in  her  resolves 
regarding  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people, 
she  may  uaMy  leave  seientific  and  popular  educa- 


tion in  other  hands.  For  the  first,  she  has  done 
nothing,  literally,  emphatically  nothing;  and  for  the 
second,  if  she  continues  to  maintain  her  present 
attitude,  she  will  do  more  damage  bv  her  retard- 
ment of  imperative  measures  than  her  previous 
efforts  in  the  cause  may  be  able  to  atone  for.  The 
Church  altogether  mistakes  her  functions  in  r^ard 
to  secular  education.  She  cannot  have  greater 
responsibilities  regarding  the  children  of  ihe  State 
than  the  actual  parents  of  these  children  have ;  and 
yet  no  one  expects  that  every  father  is  to  teach  his 
child  to  write,  or  to  read,  or  to  cast  accounts,  in 
proprid  periond.  The  parent  is  bound  to  give  his 
children  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  so  is 
the  clergyman ;  but  to  do  this  it  is  not  neoeasary 
that  either  should  interfere  with  the  school-room. 
This,  however,  is  anticipating  an  argument  that 
belongs  to  an  after^stage;  and  we  must,  in  the 
mean  time,  return  to  the  case  of  the  parish  school- 
masters, and  deal  with  them  as  a  class  directly 
interested  in  thii  question. 

Well  then,  gentlemen,  what  have  the  lairds  and 
ministers  of  Scotland  done  for  you?  In  1803,  in 
the  palmy  days  of  good  old  constitutional  George 
the  Third,  when  Liberalism  was  at  a  discount, 
these  same  lairds  and  ministers  concocted  and 
passed  an  ^'Act  for  making  better  Provision  for 
the  Parochial  Schoolmasters,  and  for  making  Regu- 
lations for  the  better  Government  of  the  Parish 
Schools  in  Bcotlahd  ,-*'  43  Oeo.  III.  cap.  54.  The 
preamble  runs  thus :  "Whereas  the  parish  sehool- 
masters  in  Scotland  are  a  most  useful  body  of  men, 
and  their  labours  have  been  of  essential  importance 
to  the  public  welfare,"  but  hitherto  their  salaries^ 
as  fixed  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  have  been 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  merks  Soots  (the 
latter,  11/.  28. 2|d.  sterling), "  which,  by  difference," 
here  we  resume  our  quotation,  "  in  the  value  of 
money  and  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  has  become  a  provision  altogether  inade- 
quate for  a  body  of  men  whose  labours  are  of  so 
great  public  utility :  may  it  therefore  please  your 
Majesty  that  in  future  they  shall  not  receive  less 
than  three  hundred  merks  or  more  than  four  hun- 
dred merks  per  annum,"  which,  being  translated, 
means  respectively  251. 13s.  Sfd.  and  34/.  4s.  4^. 
sterling.  But,  in  addition,  the  lairds  were  to  pro- 
vide dwelling-houses  for  ^e  "  useful  body  of  men 
whose  labours  were  of  so  great  public  utility,**  and  on 
this  head  Section  VIII.  is  worthy  of  being  quoted. 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  every  farish 
where  a  dwelling-house  for  the  residence  of  the 
schoolmaster  has  not  already  been  provided,  toge- 
ther with  a  portion  of  ground  for  a  garden,  the 
heritors  of  every  such  parish  shall  provide  a  cow- 
modious  house  for  the  residence  of  the  school- 
master, such  house  not  consisting  of  more  t?ian  two 
apartments  including  ths  kitchen^  together  with  a 
portion  of  ground  for  a  garden  to  such  dwelling- 
house  from  fields  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
agriculture  or  pasturage,  which  garden  shall  con- 
tain at  least  one  fourth  part  of  a  Scots  acre  .  »  .  . 
providing  always,  that  where  the  heritors  shall 
determine  that  such  garden  cannot  be  allotted  to 
the  schoolmaster  without  great  loss  and  incon- 
venience, it  shall  be  optional  to  them,  with  the 
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authority  of  the  qnarter  sessions  of  the  county  or 
stewartry,  to  assign  to  the  schoolmaster,  in  lieu  of 
such  garden,  an  addition  to  his  salary  at  the  rate 
of  eight  holls  of  oatmeal  per  acre."  Beckoning 
oatmeal  at  eighteen  shillings  per  boll,  its  present 
price,  and  supposing  the  garden  allowed,  but  not 
obtainable,  to  be  of  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  an 
acre,  the  money  equivalent  would  be  somewhere 
under  two  pounds. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  heritors  of  Scotland 
have  literally  acted  on  the  letter  of  this  statute — 
on  the  contrary,  they  have,  in  numerous  instances, 
exceeded  the  statutory  provision  for  the  school- 
master;  but  still  here  is  an  Act  passed  in  1803  by 
the  good  old  constitutional  Tories,  who,  at  county 
dinners  or  Protection  banquets,  are  ready  to  shed 
tears  when  the  labours  of  the  parish  schoolmaster 
are  mentioned  —  an  Act  passed  in  1803,  when 
President  Hope  was  lord-advocate  and  Blair  was 
solicitor-general,  when  Addington  was  premier 
and  Lord  Eldon  chancellor,  and  when  Pitt,Wynd- 
ham  and  Canning  were  in  all  their  glory — an  Act 
passed  by  men  who,  while  recognising  the  parish 
schoolmasters  as  **  a  most  useful  body  of  men,  whose 
labours  were  of  essential  importance  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  whose  provision  was  altogether  in- 
adequate," enacted  that  their  salaries  should  not 
exceed  34/.  4b.  4^d.,  and  that,  compulsorily,  their 
residences  should  not  consist  of  **  more  than  two 
apartments  including  the  kitchen!"  Well  might 
the  **  most  useful  body  of  men"  exclaim,  "  Save  us 
from  our  friends  I " 

But  having  admitted  that  the  heritors  have  not 
confined  themselves  to  the  letter  of  their  own  law, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  voluntary  liberality 
of  the  landlords  of  Scotland  has  atoned  for  their 
niggardliness  in  formal  legislation.  Whether  it 
have  done  so  or  not  may  be  gathered  from  the 
statements  of  the  schoolmasters  themselves.  In  a 
document  presented  to  Mr.  Kutherfard,  the  late 
lord-advocate,  they  gave  in  their  average  incomes 
as  under : — 


M    s. 

d. 

Salaziet 

.11 

28    6 

4 

aCcB              ••*             ••« 

.•• 

19  16 

9 

Houaes  and  gardena 

.*• 

6    0 

0 

Ayerage  aimoal  moome  ...     £53    2    1 

How,  then,  do  the  schoolmasters  contrive  to 
subsist  on  such  a  miserable  pittance  ?  They  eke 
out  their  scanty  incomes  by  the  performance  of 
other  than  professional  duties.  Mr.  Butherfurd 
had  a  controversy  with  them  regarding  his  Mar- 
riage and  Registration  Bills,  and  on  his  motion  a 
return  was  ordered  bv  the  House  of  Commons  as 
to  the  extraneous  offices  held  by  parish  school- 
masters. This  document  showed  that,  of  883  per- 
sons holding  the  office  of  schoolmaster, 

710     were     Semon  Clerki, 
426       M       Poor-law  Intpectors, 
193       M        Collectors  of  Rates, 
184       M        Clerks  to  Heritors, 
261  held  otlier  appointments. 

At  the  time  some  outcry  was  made  about  these 
pluralities,  and  jokes  passed  current  about  their 
being— 

Pariah-elerk  and  aexton  too, 
Like  aaeient  Caleb  Qaotem. 


But  we  have  no  sympathy  with  such  sarcasms. 
Public  functionaries  having  wives  and  children, 
and  ''most  important  duties  to  perform,"  and  all 
for  a  legal  remuneration  of  532.  2s.  Id.,  are  quite 
entitled  to  become  plundists.  **  Their  poverty,  not 
their  will,  consented;"  and  until  men  are  paid 
adequately  for  their  labours,  no  one  has  a  right  to 
talk  about  pluralism. 

But  the  worst  remains  to  be  told.    The  parish 
schoolmasters  cannot  depend  either  on  their  f?»t9u- 
mum  salary  of  25/.  IBs.  3}d.,  or  on  their  mcunmuv^ 
of  34/.  4s.  4^.    Section  III.  of  the  Act  runs  thns : 
**  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  salaries  so  fixed  and 
determined  in  manner  above  directed  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  the  salaries  payable  to  the  schoolmaster 
of  every  parish  for  and  during  the  period  of  twenty- 
five  years  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act ;  and 
within  three  years  after  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
five  years  from  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  sheriff 
or  Stewart  of  every  county  or  stewartry  shall  fix 
and  determine,  according  to  the  average  amount 
of  the  fairs  of  the  county  or  stewartry  for  the 
twenty-five  years  preceding,  what  is  the  value  or 
average  price  of  a  chalder  of  oatmeal  ....  which 
average  so  ascertained  shall  be  the  rate  according 
to  which  the  schoolmaster* s  salary  shall  be  fixed." 
Section  VI.  enacts  that  this  process  shall  be  re- 
peated every  twenty-five  years  in  perpetuity,  with 
this  provision,  however,  that  ^such  salary  shall 
never  be  less  than  the  value  of  one  chalder  and  a 
half  nor  more  than  two  chalders."     We  are  not 
certain  at  what  time  the  scrutiny  took  place  for  the 
five  years  ending  1828,  or  if,  indeed,  it  took  place 
at  all;  but  a  second   investigation  falls  due  in 
1853,  and  from  the  depreciation  in  grain  prices 
consequent  on  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  salaries  of  the  parish 
schoolmasters  will  sink  below  their  present  level, 
humble  as  it  is.     The  guarantee  of  a  minimum  of 
one  chalder  of  oatmeal  will  afford  but  sorry  pro- 
tection ;  for  reckoning,  as  we  have  already  done,  the 
t>resent  price  of  that  commodity  at  eighteen  shil- 
lings per  boll,  and  giving  sixteen  bolls  to  the  chalder, 
the  result  would,  according  to  the  existing  state  of 
the  markets,  admit  of  a  minimum  salary  of  142.  8s. 
This  is  an  impending  state  of  matters  which  our 
friends  the  schoolmasters  would  do  well  to  look 
boldly  in  the  face ;  and  they  need  not  imagine  that 
because  neither  Lord  Melgund  nor  Dr.  Candlish 
have  carried  their  bills,  therefore  the  influence  of 
the  two  parties  headed  by  the  noble  lord  and  the 
reverend  divine  is  to  be  regarded  as  trifling  and 
treated  accordingly.    Every  one  conversant  with 
parliamentary  tactics  knows  that  a  party  or  parties 
unable  to  carry  a  measure  are  yet  perfectly  able  to 
obstruct  the  measures  of  their  opponents.  And  the 
parish  schoolmasters  may  lay  their  account  with 
this,  that  no  Ministry,  be  it  Protectionist  or  Peelite, 
will  be  able  to  raise  their  salaries,  or  even  keep 
them  at  their  present  figure,  without  making  con- 
cessions of  some  kind  on  the  constitation  of  the 
present  parish  schools.    Let  us,  then,  in  a  friendly 
spirit  proceed  to  discuss  some  of  those  plain  ques- 
tions which  must  inevitably  be  mooted  at  no  distant 
period. 

Why  should  the  parish  schools  be  tied  neck  and 
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keel  to  the  Established  Ohurch  ?    At  the  period 
when  the  present  tie  between  Church  and  school 
was  formed^  the  Presbyterian  establishment  was 
nearly  the  universal  Church  of  the  people,  Papist 
and  Irrelatist  being  in  small  minorities.    But  now 
the  aspect  of  affairs  is  entirely  changed;  the  Esta- 
blishment cannot  be  said  to  comprise  more  than 
one- third  of  the  church-going  population ;  and  the 
question  naturally  occurs,  why  Free  Churchmen 
and  United  Presbyterians,  who  hold  by  Calvinism 
as  strongly  as  their  established  brethren,  should  be 
excluded  from  the  office  of  parish  schoolmaster, 
humble  in  emoluments  as  that  office  may  be?  This  is 
the  political  and  social  bearing  of  the  controversy. 
'^  I  pay  taxes/'  says  the  Nonconfomust    '^  I  am  as 
loyal,  as  well  educated  a  Presbyterian,  if  not  more 
so,  than  my  established  brother ;  why,  therefore, 
should  I  be  doomed  to  teach  a  hedge-school  on  the 
voluntary  principle,  looking  to  my  own  pockets  or 
those  of  my  neighbours  for  the  means  of  building 
end  maintaining  school  and  school-house?'*    Ex- 
cept the  mere  circumstance  that  the  arrangement 
has  received  parliamentary  sanction,  we  can  see 
no  ground  on  which  it  can  otherwise  be  justified — 
and  we  need  hardly  add,  that  in  these  days  the 
simple  fact  of  Act  of  Parliament  support  does  not 
carry  much  weight,  unless  it  is  evident  that  the 
dictates  of  justice  and  common-sense  have  been 
duly  consulted  by  those  who  concocted  the  statute. 
Probably  we  shall  be  told  that  the  present  con- 
nexion between  Church  and  school  secures  the 
teaching  of  religion  in  the  latter;   but  we  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  religious  teaching  of 
the  parish  school,  and  of  all  elementary,  schools, 
has  been  very  much  over-rated.    The  mild  pre- 
cepts of  Jesus  may  be  taught  by  a  parent  whose 
children  sit  before  him  at  the  happy  fireside,  or 
they  may  be  inculcated  by  the  watchful  mother 
who  sits  by  the  couch  of  her  sick  boy ;  or,  lastly, 
they  may  be  enforced  by  the  venerable  pastor  at 
his  annual  visitation;  but  we  must  be  excused  if 
we  hesitate  to  admit  Uiat  the  decalogue,  or  the  proof 
catechism  taught  under  the  fear  of  the  uplifiked 
cane  or  tawse,  ever  has  or  ever  will  do  much  in  the 
way  of  teaching  religion.    It  is  the  merest  dry- 
bones  and  husks  of  theology  that  can  be  taught  at 
schooL    Besides,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to 
teach  religious  knowledge,  and  not  the  sdiool- 
master.    Personally,  all  men  are  bound   to  do 
good  as  they  find  opportunity ;  parents  are  under 
the  highest  obligations  to  train  uieir  offspring  re- 
ligiously; the  clergy,  in  point  of  responsibility, 
follow  next,  and  after  them  may  come  the  school- 
masters ;  but»  professionally,  if  we  are  to  attach  any 
meaning  to  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  as  addressed 
to  his  Apostles,  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of 
the  young  is  the  duty  of  the  pastor  and  not  of  the 
teacher.    And  let  not  this  be  esteemed  any  hard- 
ship ;  the  clergy,  in  point  of  numbers,  are  about 
eqoial  to  the  schoolmasters,  and  by  undertaking 
this  interesting  and   important  duty,  the  clergy 
would  be  the  means  of  removing  the  great  bone  of 
contention  that  now  retards  the  cause  of  education 
and  hinders  its  development  in  a  national  form. 

As  to  educational  ^Bciency  in  connexion  with 
the  Established  Churchy  it  were  ludicrous  to  refer  | 


to  it.    The  improvements  of  latter  years  are  due 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  efforts  of  the 
schoolmasters  themselves;  but  assiuredly,  except 
to  a  very  small  extent^  little  credit  is  due  to  the 
ecclesiastical  element    When  a  school  is  vacant, 
the  parish  minister  has  the  virtual  patronage,  and 
by  his  advice  the  heritors  present,  then  the  pres- 
b3rtery  examine,  the  presentee,  and  thereafter  an- 
nually inspect  his  school.    But  we  put  it  to  those 
who  know  the  system,  if  the  preliminary  exami- 
nation and  all  the  subsequent  annual  visitations 
of  schools  are  not^  with  very  few  exceptions,  dry, 
formal  and  useless  ceremonials.    The  Church  has 
two  excellent  normal  schools,  but  she  has  not 
made  attendance  on  them  obligatory ;  and  when  the 
parish  schoolmasters,  in  common  with  their  bre- 
thren of  the  Educational  Institute,  sought  to  make 
their  diploma  the  passport  to  all  public  appoint- 
ments, did  not  a  northern  S3mod  rise  in  arms,  and 
the  whole  Church  look  on  with  jealousy  ?    Law- 
yers have  the  training  of  lawyers,  artists  of  artists, 
physicians  of  physicians ;  but,  till  of  late,  teachers 
were  taught — ^nobody  knew  how.  .Then,  discerning 
their  true  position,  teachers,  like  other  professional 
men,  sought  to  purify  their  order  by  granting  cer- 
tificates of  comparative  merit.   But  has  the  Church 
done  anything  to  encourage  this  movement  ?    It 
has  not;  and  with  its  present  views  never  wUl. 
It  IB,  therefore,  for  the  teacher  to  assert  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  office.    Minister  and  schoolmaster 
should  co-operate  with  each  other;  but  the  one 
should  not  be  dependant  on  the  other.    Each  office 
has  its  appropriate  functions,  and  in  moving  in 
their  respective  spheres  they  should  and  ought  to 
be  help-meets  to  each  other ;  but  Church  should  not 
attempt  to  lord  it  over  school. 

One  result  of  the  present  system  of  education  in 
Scotland  is,  that  every  sectarian  school  that  plants 
its  standard  within  hail  of  the  parish  school  is 
regarded  as  a  rival  institution;  but  this  mainly 
aiises  from  the  circumstance  that  alterations  in 
the  body-politic  have  caused  the  parish  school  to 
cease  being  national  and  to  have  become  denomi- 
national itself.  We  acquit  the  teachers  of  any  in- 
tention of  wishing  to  proselytise;  but  in  the  divided 
state  of  opinion  that  now  prevails  in  the  country, 
people  will  assert  that  establishments  whose  heads 
must  be  members  of  a  given  Church,  and  who  must 
teach  under  the  superintendence  of  that  Church, 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  become  sectarian.  Just 
now,  schools  are  to  be  found  in  clusters  where  they 
are  not  required,  and  are  thinly  strewn  where  they 
should  be  plentiful ;  and  this  result  will  be  found 
to  obtain  until  the  State  puts  out  its  strong  arm  and 
rigidly  acts  on  the  principle  that  all  seminaries 
receiving  public  money,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
taxation  from  heritors  or  grants  from  the  Privy 
Council,  must  observe  such  laws  of  geographical 
distribution  as  shall  secure  the  generid  instruction 
of  the  whole  population. 

We  are  aware  that  the  parish  schoolmasters  are 
frightened  at  the  idea  of  local  boards,  and  that  they 
are  apprehensive  that,  like  a  petty  inquisition,  they 
would  interfere  materially  with  personal  comfort 
and  the  freedom  of  professional  action;  but  before 
being  alarmed  at  these  anticipations,  we  would 
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have  the  schoolmaBten  to  eonnder  the  nature  of 
the  BtatntOTy  reetrictionB  that  are  preaeiitly  laid 
upon  them.  By  Seodona  XVI.  and  XXI.  of  the 
Act  already  referred  to,  they  are  aabject  to  thepnria- 
diction  of  the  presbytery  of  the  boondB,  withont 
power  of  appeal  to  any  court,  civil  or  eocleBiastical ; 
and  as  it  is  possible  that  none  of  the  clergymen 
composing  tlmt  conrt  may  ever  have  been  a  sdiool- 
master,  they  may  be  entirely  at  the  mer^  of  an 
miprofessional  tribnnal.  Then,  by  Section  A  VIII», 
the  heritors  and  minister  may  fix  school-fees ;  by 
Section  XX.  presbytery  may  reg^ate  hoars  of 
teaching  and  length  of  vacation ;  and,  worst  of  all, 
by  the  former  of  these  sections  the  schoolmaster 
shall  be  obliged  to  teach  such  poor  children  of  the 
parish  as  shall  be  recommended  by  the  heritors 
and  minister  at  any  parochial  meeting — a  power 
which  might  be  exercised  to  a  very  arbitrary  ex« 
tent  It  may  be  that  these  daoses  have  not  been 
acted  on,  and  that,  practically,  they  have  fallen  into 
desnetnde ;  bat  still,  in  estimating  the  force  of  the 
objections  that  have  been  arged  against  a  national 
system,  it  is  bat  fair  to  remind  oar  friends  that  by 
law  they  do  not  possess  sach  an  amoant  of  liberty 
as  shoald  make  them  afraid  of  impending  changes. 

Bat  whilst  making  this  statement,  we  desire  to 
have  every  sympathy  with  a  class  of  men  who 
very  properly  desire  to  maintain  the  independence 
and  dignity  of  their  calling.  We  woald  therefore 
have  the  teacher  to  be  placed  beyond  the  control 
of  petty  snrveillance.  Let  the  loo&l  boards  decide 
as  to  school-hoose  and  dwelling-hoase  for  the 
teacher,  conform,  of  coarse,  to  some  recognised  and 
uniform  mode  of  procedare ;  let  them  decide  on 
all  matters  regarding  assessment,  and  let  them 
elect  the  teacher;  bat  let  them  go  no  farther. 
Qualified  inspectors  shoald  report  from  time  to 
time  as  to  the  character  of  the  teaching ;  and  all 
complaints  against  the  teacher  shoald  be  referred, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  inspector,  whose  daty 
it  woald  be  to  report  thereon  to  some  judicial 
anthority.  Lord  Melgand's  bill  proposed  that  the 
power  of  censure,  snspension,  or  deposition,  shoald 
be  intrusted  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county ;  but  on 
the  principle  that  all  professional  bodies  should  be 
self-governing,  we  would  propose  that  this  power 
shoald  be  vested  in  a  board  of  teachers  chosen  by 
their  brethren  at  large,  sabject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Grown.  The  decision  of  such  a  board  we 
would  have  to  be  final,  just  as  the  eoelesiastical 
sentences  of  the  General  Assembly  are  absolote  in 
the  case  of  erring  ministers. 

Nay,  such  is  oar  denre  for  the  amicable  adjust- 
ment  of  this  momentous  question  that,  if  it  would 
secure  their  co-operation,  we  would  have  the  exist- 
ing staff  of  schoolmasters  to  remain  in  connexion 
with  the  Ghureh,  precisely  as  they  are  so  connected 
at  the  present  moment,  tdlowing  the  new  arrange- 
ment to  come  into  operation  only  as  vacancies 
occnrred  by  death  or  removal.  With  the  announce- 
ment  of  this  concession  we  take  leave  of  the 
parish  schoolmasters,  trosting  that  we  have  given 
tiiemsome  ground  for  supposing  that  Radical 
Tait  is  not  so  very  much  their  enemy  as  they 
miy  hitherto  have  been  in  the  habit  of  imagining. 

We  now  come  to  the  Free  Oiurch.    When  tiiat 


active  body  separated  from  the  Eittblialime&tin 
1848,  some  eighty  pariah  schoolmasters  resigoed 
their  aohoola  and  cast  in  ti&eir  lot  wtdi  the  new 
eoclesiastieal  organisation.    With  a  natmtl  eym* 
pathy  for  these  parties,  new  sdiools  and  dwelling* 
houses  were  procured  for  them ;  and  then  followed, 
or  perbi^  simultaneously  sprang  up  with  tluB,thd 
conception  of  planting  schools  in  parishes  wbere 
the  teacher  remained  attached  to  the  old  psiochul 
economy.    A  new  Church,  led  on  by  energetic 
leaders,  backed  by  popular  af^laase,  and  having 
national  aims  and  objects,  was  very  likely  to  cbilk 
out  as  one  of  its   enterprisea  a  comprehensifB 
scheme  of  education ;  and  the  816  schoola  which  it 
presently  has  in  operation  is  a  proof  of  the  snocen 
v^ich  has  attended  its  mission  in  this  d^rtmeot 
But  an  unendowed  Ohurch,  having  large  dedgnt 
to  accomplish  and  nothing  to  look  to  for  carrying 
them  into  execution  but  its  own  internal  reeonices, 
must  needs  be  cautious  in  its  operations.    First  of 
all,  the  Free  Ohurch  built  places  of  woTehip  for 
their  congregations,  then  manses  for  their  clergy, 
then  cottages  for  thmr  students,  then  BchooU  and 
dwelling-iiouses    for    their    teachers,   and  then 
premiaes  for  their  missionaries.    And  when  all 
this  was  done,  only  one-half  of  the  warfiire  was  a^ 
complished.    There  must  be  monthly  gathemga 
for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  monthly  gatherings 
for  the  teachers,  monthly  gatherings  for  the  mift- 
sionaries,  annual  collections  for  colleges— 4o  say 
nothing  of  Jewish  schonea,  John  Knox'a  honsei 
normal  schools,  and  dozens  of  other  objects  to 
which  the  willing  fVee  Ghurchmen  have  gladly 
contributed,  till,  after  eight  years  oi  vduntary  ^ 
clesiastical  taxation,  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  the  Christian  Ohnrdi,  her  adherents 
are  now  disposed  to  turn  round  and  say,  '^Holdl 
enough  r'     The  vessel  tosses  heavily,  eomething 
must  be  cast  over-board  to  lighten  and  relieve  the 
labouring  bark,  which,  now  fairly  launched  on  the 
open  sea,  must  be  kept  in  good  woridng  order  if  she 
is  to  make  head-way  at  all.    Of  her  many  projects 
the  education-scheme  is  destined  to  go  first  by  the 
board.  In  working  a  pump,  every  one  knows  Aat 
a  symptom  of  disorder  is  a  certain  ominous  cachetio 
sound  that  emanates  from  the  interior.    We  are 
not  cunning  enough  in  hydraulics  to  aver  whethff 
this  lugubrious  melody  arise  from  decadence  of 
water,  or  from  an  abnormal  state  <^  the  piston ;  hat 
this  we  know  from  experianee,  that  after  its  music 
is  heard  the  functions  of  the  machine  will  eooner  or 
later  be  at  an  end.    This  is  the  state  of  the  edac^ 
tion-fund  of  the  Free  Church,  the  broken-wind^ 
vaU  is  there,  the  asthmatic  inspirations  cannot  he 
mistaken*    With  all  the  aid  from  Government  m 
the  erection  of  schools,  dwelling-houses,  and  m 
sup^ementary  salaries,  and  it  has  not  been  small, 
the  Free  Churdii  teachers  are  miserably  off,  heii^ 
sunk  in  deeper  penury  than  the  panah  school- 
masters. 

Dr.  Candlish  has  from  the  first  been  the  V^ 
mover,  as  he  still  continues  to  be  thechief  uphom 
of  the  Free  Chuwh  schools.  The  ^^^^ 
worthy  of  his  great  powers  of  endurance,  but  w 
will  not  carry  the  day,  and  Aould  esteem  diacreo^ 
the  better  part  of  valour.    Let  him  look  arooBft 
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and  exmntine  his  position.  Dr.  Ohalmers  left  the 
field  evidently  impTessed  with  the  idea  thai  the 
CSiiiTch  should  not  burden  herself  with  a  matter 
which  the  State  is  equally  bonnd,  and  better  able, 
to  perform.  Dr.  Ohalmerd'  opinions  are  held  by 
not  a  few  infloential  laymen  and  clergymen,  and 
although  they  have  not  yet  mustered  strong  in 
Church  courts  they  are  vigorous  out  of  doors,  and 
will  one  day  knock  at  Tanfield  in  tones  that  cannot 
be  mistaken.  On  the  other  hand,  and  directly  op- 
posed to  this  section,  are  the  out-and-out  ecclesias- 
tical educationists  who  reject  Government  grants ; 
the  men  who  would  rather  want  education  if  not 
of  the  Free  Church  dye ;  the  men  who  would  have 
dancing,  algebra,  Hindustani,  gymnastics,  and  navi- 
gation taught  in  direct  connexion  with  the  cate- 
chisms, larger  and  shorter,  and  the  Protest  and 
Deed  of  Reparation  of  1849.  Dr.  Oandlish  never 
will  march  throngh  Coventry  with  these  liberal- 
minded  gentlemen,  and  he  should  unhesitatingly 
abandon  them  to  their  fate.  The  Free  Church 
plant,  if  handed  over  to  the  nation,  would  be  a 
noble  contribution  to  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion. But  the  Free  Church  must  wait  till  Govern- 
ment seeks  its  aid.  This  is  a  do-nothing  age,  and 
we  are  at  present  blessed  with  a  do-nothing 
Government,  who  will  fold  their  arms  and  go  to 
bed  if  not  stirred  and  kept  awake.  The  Free 
Church  should  say  boldly  that  it  is  not  called  on 
to  perform  a  duty  plainly  incumbent  on  the  State. 
"  In  more  remiss  times  (for  national  education  is 
making  strides  every  year),  we  undertook  this 
duty— the  fruits  of  our  labour  are  to  be  found 
scattered  over  the  whole  country.  Let  the  country 
give  ns  a  guarantee  that  thoee  schools  will  be  faith- 
fully and  efficiently  devoted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  we  intended  them  (viz.,  the  education  of  the 
people),  and  we  resign  all  claim  over  them." 
Let  the  Free  Church  come  forward  and  do  this, 
and  she  may  claim  and  will  receive  an  influential 
position  in  tiie  settlement  of  the  question. 

We  now  corae,  last  of  all,  to  the  secular  educa- 
tionists. There  are  two  weak  points  in  their  case, 
which,  dealing  with  them  as  we  have  done  with 
their  antagonists,  we  shall  freely  point  out    They 


have  excellent  theories  on  the  subject  of  national 
education,  but  what  have  they  actually  done  in 
the  Way  of  putting  those  theories  into  practice? 
We  see  the  parish  school  in  every  parish,  and  the 
Free  Church  in  almost  every  pansh,  and  we  see 
the  United  Presbyterian  school  in  a  few  parishes  ; 
but,  except  Mr.  Combe's  solitary  seminary,  where 
do  we  find  the  secular  school?    If  the  seculars 
have  had  faith  in  their  principles,  why  have  they 
not  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets,  as  their 
rivals  have  done,  and  given  visible  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  views  ?    The  mere  allocation  of 
schools  erected  by  others  does  not  afford  such  a 
proof  of  earnestness  as  the  creation  of  schools  by 
ourselves.    Then,  again,  we  do  not  tliink  that  the 
seculars  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  pre- 
possessions, or,  as  they  would  call  them,  the  pre- 
judices, of  the  adherents  of  the  Established  and 
Free  Church  school  systems.    With  ^'bond  and 
free,"  the  Bible  and  Catechism  have  from  time  im- 
memorial been  associated  with  popular  education 
— not  only  associated,  but  positively  incorporated 
and  interwoven  with  school  tuition.    It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  if  they  should  look  with  a 
jealous  eye  on  any  proposal  to  dissever  them.  The 
Free  Church  says,  We  will  teach  Bible  and  Cate- 
chism, but  will  compel  none  to  learn  them  against 
their  inclination;  the  seculars  say,  We  do  not 
undertake  to  introduce  Bible  and  Catechism,  but 
if  local  board  and  teacher  agree  we  will  not 
exclude  them.    With  all  deference,  this  is  trifling* 
There  is  but  a  step  between  the  two  parties,  and  it 
were  childish  in  both  if  they  longer  keep  nibbling 
at  such  trifles ;  we  say  trifles  in  so  far  as  the  dif- 
ference  between  the  opposing  parties  is  com* 
pared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  cause  that  ia 
retarded. 

We  have  stated  that  there  are  three  parties  in- 
terested in  this  question.  Not  one  of  them  is  able, 
single-handed,  to  defeat  the  other  two.  Cannot 
two  of  them  so  see  eye  to  eye  that  they  may  be 
able  to  carry  the  day?  We  have  given  our  con- 
tribution towards  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and 
shall  watch  the  progress  of  events  and  report  at  a 
future  period. 


LITEBATUBE. 


Golden  Dreams  and  Waking  ReaUtiee.    By  William 

Shaw.  London:  Smith,  Elder  and  Oo.  1851. 
It  would  be  well  if  ingenuous  youths  of  desultory 
and  roving  habitSy  and  who  imagine  themselves 
capable  of  everything  in  general,  becaose  ntteriy 
deficient  in  any  particnlar  requisite  for  earning  a 
livelihood,  were  to  peruse  and  ponder  over  tiie 
mond  contained  in  the  highly-interestmg  narrative 
before  US. 

The  author,  a  lad  of  about  tw^ty,  and  an  emi- 
grant to  Botttii  Australia,  leaves  a  colony  where 
steady  and  perseveiing  industry  might  have  ulti- 
mately seoured  him  a  competence,  to  reaUse  within 
a  few  months,  in  California,  mdieard-of  wealth,  to 
be  had  for  the  mere  stooi^  to  pi^  it  np.    He 


reaches  in  safety  the  "  golden  gate,"  as  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour  of  Sen  Francisco  is  called.  How 
auspicious  were  iJbA  sights  that  greeted  him  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following : — 

Skirdng  the  beaoh  wu  a  TMt  ooUeotion  of  tents,  caUed 
the  "Happj  Valley  "-—smoe  more  truly  designated  the 
"Siekly  Valley;"  wheie  filth  of  eVery  description,  and 
stagnant  pools,  beset  one  at  eyery  stride.  In  the  tents  con- 
gregated the  refase  of  all  nations,  crowded  together ;  eight 
people  occupying  what  was  only  space  for  two.  Blankets, 
fire-arms,  and  cooking  utensils  were  the  only  worldly  pro- 
perty they  possessed.  Scenes  of  depravity,  sidoiess  and 
wretchedness  shocked  the  moral  sense,  as  much  as  filth 
and  effluTia  did  the  nerves ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  per- 
sonal insecurity,  that  few  "  citizens  "  slept  without  fire-arma 
at  hand. 

The  constant  wearing  of  arms  by  sueh  a  disorderly  sel^ 
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MBOngit  whom  quurels  were  freqaent,  eaased  niiiiy  dig- 
patee  to  tennintte  duutrouBlj ;  but  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  oonntry,  tod  the  xniny  desperate  characters  prowling 
abont,  made  it  necessary  to  be  armed  for  self-protection : 
the  weaker  party  was  oi^y  sheltered  from  oppression  by  a 
loaded  reTolTer,  as  there  was  no  assistance  to  be  expected 
ttom  others.  Steel  and  lead  were  the  only  arguments  avail- 
able for  redress,  and  bystanders  looked  on  uneoneemedly 
«t  acts  of  violence ;  the  cause  of  the  dispute  or  the  justice 
4>f  the  punishment  inllieted  being  seldom  inquired  into. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  my  sensations  after  the 
first  day's  ramble  in  Francisco.  I  had  witnessed  so  many 
startling  sights  that,  had  I  not  been  well  assured  of  their 
reality,  I  might  have  imagined  them  phantasies  ef  the 
brain.  Buildings  were  springing  up  "  as  at  the  stroke  of 
«n  enchanter's  wand ;"  valuable  merchandise  was  strewed 
«bout  in  every  direction ;  men  of  every  costume  and  colour 
— Down-£ esters  with  sharp-set  faces,  sallow  Southerners, 
gaunt  Western  Squatters,  vivacious  Frenchmen,  sedate 
Oermans,  sturdy  English  colonists,  Califomians  and  Chi- 
lians, Mexicans,  Kanakas  and  Celestials,  hurried  to  and  fro, 
pursuing  their  various  avocations ;  and  business  to  an  in- 
«alculable  amoant  seemed  to  be  transacted.  Looking  at  the 
rude  sign-boards  inscribed  in  various  languages,  glancing 
at  the  chaos  of  articles  exposed  for  sale,  and  listening  to  the 
▼arious  dialects  spoken,  the  city  seemed  a  complete  Babel. 

Gold  was  evidently  (he  mainspring  of  all  this  activity. 
Tables  piled  with  gold  were  seen  under  tents,  whence  issned 
melodious  strains  of  music;  and  the  most  exaggerated 
statements  were  current  respecting  the  auriferous  regions. 
Bot  amid  scenes  of  profusion  and  extravagance,  no  sign  of 
Older  or  comfort  was  perceptible,  nor  did  any  one  appear 
happy :  wan,  anxious  countenances,  and  restless,  eager  eyes, 
met  you  on  every  side. 

The  aspect  of  personal  neglect  and  discomfort,  filth,  rags, 
and  squalor,  combined  with  uneasiness,  avidity,  and  reck- 
lessness of  manner— an  all-absorbing  selfishness,  as  if  each 
man  were  striving  against  his  fellow-man — ^were  pharac- 
teristlcs  of  the  gold-fever,  at  once  repulsive  and  pitiable ; 
fund,  notwithstanding  the  gold  I  saw  on  every  side,  a  feeling 
of  despondency  crept  insensibly  over  me. 

He  incurs  imminent  risk  of  being  bnmt  to  death 
during  the  night,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  a 
drunken  comrade,  and  proceeds  the  next  day  to  a 
further  scrutiny  of  the  men  and  manners  of  that 
terrestrial  Pandemonium — San  Francisco.  We 
should  think  his  account  exaggerated,  did  it  not 
unhappily  receive  too  ample  confirmation.  Ram- 
pant as  is  every  unholy  passion  in  this  unhappy 
land,  that  of  gambling  appears  to  predominate : 

Adjoining  one  of  the  principal  gaming-houses,  a  "  Down- 
Eastn^'  owned  a  hardware-stall,  vending  pistols,  bowie- 
knives,  and  other  weapons ;  which  doubtless  ftimished  the 
desperate  gamester  with  the  means  of  ending  his  miserable 
career.  On  one  occasion  I  saw  a  man  who  had  lost  heavily 
fall  dead  en  the  floor ;  he  was  said  to  be  a  married  man 
from  the  States.  Almost  all  losers  drown  their  regrets  in 
drink ;  and  to  keep  up  the  excitement  of  these  infatuated 
men,  the  bankers  generally  treat  the  players  with  wines  and 
spirits  as  long  as  tiiey  continue  to  stake. 

In  some  rooms,  loaded  revolvers  garnish  the  table  on 
«aeh  side  of  the  banker;  he  generally,  however,  secretes  a 
small  one  in  his  breast  On  the  slightest  disturbance,  the 
rigid  countenance  of  the  banker  becomes  agitated,  and, 
without  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  tumult,  iie  ring  of  a 
pistol-ball  commonly  suppresses  confiision.  At  night,  it  is 
by  no  means  safe  for  a  winner  to  return  home ;  for  outrages 
liave  been  committed  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town.  I  have 
seen  a  winner  at  some  tables  peremptorily  called  back ;  the 
banker  insisting  on  his  continuing  the  play. 

Our  author  starts  for  the  "  diggins,***  in  company 
with  other  adventurers.  Their  sufiferings  from 
thirst  during  their  dreary  journey  across  bleak, 
sandy  plains  were  terrific.  Some  of  their  party 
are  left  to  perish  in  the  desert^  the  prey  of  wolves 
or  Indians.    At  length  after  innumerable  hard- 


ships, they  reach  the  appointed  spot;  and,  after 
'^  prospecting^'  the  various  diggings^  select  what 
they  consider  a  profitable  locidity.  We  extract  a 
description  of  the  cost  and  items  of  a  diggers 
outfit: 
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A  rocker SO  dollars. 

Spade,    shovel,    piek-aze,    and 

two  tin  pans   ..«••• 
121bs.  of  biscuit,  l^lbs  of  salt 

pork  and  beef,  41bs.  of  Fr^oli, 

and  61bs.  of  flour     .... 
A   frying-pan,   sauce-pan,  and 

two  tin  mugs  ••••!« 
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Thus  our  first  stock  in  business 
cost  us 110  dollar8=22/.  steiiing. 

Our  author's  waking  realities  are  commencing : 

The  arduous  labour  very  sensibly  affected  our  limbs  for 
the  first  £bw  days ;  but  when  we  became  more  accustomed 
to  our  tools  it  wore  off.  Unremitting  labour  from  soBiise 
tiU  sunset  was  necessary ;  our  very  existence  depending  on 
the  day*s  produce.  Indeed,  but  for  the  excitement  and  the 
hope  of  great  gain,  gold-digging  might  be  pronounced  the 
severest  and  most  monotonous  of  all  labour.  We  changed 
our  digging  oecasionally,  but  we  generally  obtained  salB- 
cient  gold-dust  to  procure  us  ^e  necessaries  of  life. 
Twenty-five  doUars  worth  was  the  most  we  ever  secured  in 
a  day,  and  that  only  on  one  occasion;  firom  fifteen  to 
eighteen  dollars  seemed  to  be  the  usual  average  of  daOy 
findings,  not  only  with  us,  but  most  others ;  and  onr  station 
seemed  to  be  considered,  by  old  hands,  as  prolific  as  any 
other. 

It  is  but  in  rare  instances  that  these  wretched 
victims  to  the'*  sacred"  lust  for  gold  can  realise  more 
than  the  bare  means  of  enabling  them  to  continue 
their  arduous  toil.  With  bread  at  from  four  to  six 
shillings  sterling  a  loaf,  and  other  mere  necessaries 
at  similar  exorbitant  prices,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  most  thrifty  could  save  but  little.  On 
one  occasion,  a  cargo  of  potatoes  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands  was  sold.  "  These  potatoes  had  a  very  rapid 
sale  at  four  shillings  a-piece,  and  were  eaten  raw 
like  apples." 

The  author's  sufferings  are  augmented  by  the 
severe  illness  of  himself  and  comrades.  Their  rude 
hut  is  carried  away  by  the  heavy  rains,  and  house- 
less, sick  and  utterly  nnable  to  work,  our  author 
affords  a  melancholy  illustration  of  baffled  cove* 
tousness  and  misdirected  energy.  Apropos  of 
sickness,  the  account  we  meet  with  throughout  the 
work  of  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  (a  most  numerous 
class)  are  perfectly  appalling.  G]X)wded  together 
in  a  building  of  most  inadequate  size,  they  are 
left  to  die  untended  and  uncaz«d  for.  To  be  sure 
a  so-called  doctor  is  presumed  to  visit  them  daily; 
but  as  his  notions  of  the  healing  art  are  limited  to 
copious  bleeding  and  bark  tea,  the  value  of  his 
services  is  easily  appreciated ;  he,  however^  esti* 
mates  them  at  five  dollars  a  visit 

Our  author  sufficiently  recovers  his  strength  and 
his  senses  to  resolve  upon  abandoning  his  dreams 
of  countless  treasure ;  and,  retracing  his  steps,  he 
has  200  miles  of  wilderness  to  traverse  all  alone 
and  but  scantily  furnished  with  food.  The  wet 
season  has  set  in,  the  rivers  are  swollen  with  rain, 
and  the  rude  roads  all  but  impassable.  The  bear 
and  wolf,  and,  what  is  worse  oy  far,  the  Indians, 
are  abroad.  Still,  so  great  is  his  moral  re^ustion, 
that  he  displays  more  eagerness  to  fly  the  aorife* 
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rous  regions  than  he  ever  manifested  to  occupy 
them* 

We  have  not  space  for  his  adventures  during 
his  weary  pilgrimage.  A  narrow  escape  from 
drowning  introduces  us  to  a  tribe  of  Mission-In- 
dians. Of  them,  and  of  the  benevolent  missionary 
labours  of  the  Spanish  Jesuits,  we  have  a  highly 
graphic  and  interesting  account 

Our  author  reaches  Stockton  half-starved  and  a 
beggar,  and  now  finds  that  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
a  will  for  work.  Had  he  been  but  ^e  merest 
bungler  at  any  particular  calling,  things  had  gone 
tolerably  well  with  him :  but  by  turns  carpenter, 
sailmaker,  cook,  (fee,  he  is  invariably  dis(^rged 
for  utter  incompetency. 

Mr.  Shaw  is  not  fortunate  in  his  first  nights  at 
his  various  halting  places.  The  following  painful 
scene  was  his  welcome  back  to  Stockton : 

Thinking  it  Impossible  to  find  oat  my  old  shipmates, 
I  made  my  way  to  the  quarter  freqaented  by  teamsters,  and 
wanning  my  pot  of  coffee  at  a  deserted  fire,  looked  out  for 
a  sleeping  place.  To  my  great  joy,  a  space  nnder  a  waggon 
was  nnoecapied ;  so  lying  down  on  some  rotten  wood  and 
rashes,  I  was  just  falling  asleep,  when  an  exclamation  of 
pain  and  horror  firom  an  adjacent  sleeper  aroused  me.  He 
was  a  hale,  gigantic  man  of  about  thirty,  who  had  been 
stong  by  a  venomous  iosect  peculiar  to  that  country,  the 
sting  of  which  he  knew  to  be  mortal ;  a  convulsiye  tremor 
shook  his  frame,  and  the  perspiration  dropped  from  his 
brows,  as  he  stood  before  a  large  fire  with  his  hands  clasped, 
exclaiming,  **  The  Lord  hare  mercy  on  my  soul !"  Various 
remedies  were  proposed,  but  he  shook  his  head :  **  No,"* 
said  he,  **  die  I  must ;"  and  thus  philosophically  he  resigned 
himself  to  his  fate.  He  had  been  a  volunteer  in  the  Ame- 
rican army,  and  with  several  comrades  had  returned  from  the 
mines  to  winter.  InteUigence  of  this  disaster  had  a  start- 
ling effect  on  most  of  the  sleepers.  I,  as  weU  as  oUiers, 
firom  a  morbid  curiosity,  watched  the  gradual  working  of 
the  venom.  The  doomed  man,  with  tibe  equanimity  of  a 
Socrates,  joined  in  conversation,  but  kept  drinking  large 
draughts  of  brandy ;  violent  spasms  soon  came  on,  and  he 
shouted  for  more'  liquor ;  his  features,  seen  by  the  lurid 
light  of  the  fire,  were  horrible  to  contemplate,  and  it  was 
not  without  violent  struggles  that  he  gave  up  the  ghost. 

At  last  he  settles  down  as  drudge  to  a  Mormon 
family,  who  keep  a  well-frequented  inn  and  drive  a 
thriving  trade.  We  have  not  space  to  describe  the 
various  peculiarities  of  his  new  position,  nor  to 
dwell  upon  the  antediluvian  manners  of  this  primi- 
tive family.  Our  author  at  length  obtains  a  pas- 
sage on  board  his  old  ship,  the  Mazeppa ;  and  after 
stopping  some  time  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  of 
wluch  he  gives  us  a  very  pleasing  and  interesting 
account,  arrives  at  Sydney  in  a  state  of  utter  desti- 
tntion. 

Mr.  Shaw  tells  his  story  in  a  very  nmple, 
straightforward  manner.  His  style,  however,  be- 
trays at  times  much  carelessness,  and  occasion- 
ally (but  rarely)  he  is  somewhat  coarse.  However, 
it  is  scarcely  fair  to  be  hypercritical  on  a  work  of 
this  description.  Amusing  it  most  undoubtedly 
will  be  found. 

Home  Truths  for  JSome  Peace;  or,  **  Muddle'*  De- 
feated.   London :  Efi^gham  Wilson.    1851. 

Were  it  not  that  our  lively  authoress  has  in  this 
excellent  little  work  given  the  reins  a  trifle  too 
freely  to  her  love  of  me  humorous  and  ironical, 
and  consequently  allowed  her  style  to  be  somewhat 
inconsistent  with  the  homely  topics  on  which  she 


treats,  and  the  homely  intellects  to  whom  her  ob- 
servations are  addressed,  we  should  feel  inclined 
to  expend  many  shekels  in  the  purchase  of  an  in^ 
defmite  number  of  copies  for  the  benefit  of  such 
of  our  aged  friends  as  are  abandoned  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  their  housekeeper,  or  our  more  youthful 
contemporaries,  dwellers  in  chambers,  the  very 
shrine  of  Muddle,  that  foul  goddess,  whose  prophet 
and  high-priestess  is  that  incarnate  anomaly  'yclept 
a  laundress.  But,  alas !  she  charmeth  too  wisely  for 
such  "  dull,  cold  ears."  A  pickaxe  or  a  tomahawk, 
not  a  razor  or  a  Toledo  blade,  should  be  the  medium 
of  appeal  to  their  ever-muddled  brains. 

Out  upon  the  hypercritic  who  would  have  dis- 
suaded the  authoress  from  her  adoption  of  the  title 
she  has  so  wisely  chosen  I  Why,  no  word  in  any 
tongue,  known  or  unknown,  could  convey  a  tithe 
of  the  meaning  imparted  by  this  significative  term. 
Muddle !  Let  any  one  who  reviews  the  events  of  the 
last  Parliamentary  Session  inform  us  by  what 
other  expression  he  would  characterise  the  position 
of  the  cabinet  coach.  Muddle  I  let  honest  critic 
say  how  he  would  more  tersely  and  emphatically 
pass  judgment  on  the  indigesta  moles  of  German 
metaphysics. 

The  Verwirrug  of  the  latter,  expressive  though 
it  be,  dwindles  into  positive  insignificance  when 
contrasted  with  a  word  that,  for  deep  and  compre- 
hensive import,  has  no  rival  in  our  language,  save 
but  in  the  immortal  ''Fudge!"  of  honest  Mr. 
Burchell. 

Our  authoress  indulges  in  sundry  philosophical 
disquisitions  as  to  the  tendency  evinced  by  inani- 
mate objects  placed  under  animate  control  towards 
"certain  lower  faculties  of  volition  and  locomotion." 
For  instance : — 

"  In  a  Muddle**  the  most  valuable  china  will  not  ooly 
"fall  down  upon  its  own  accord'*  {that,  as  we  have  seen,  may 
be  expected  of  it  anywhere),  but  it  wiU  previously  climb  up 
to  some  tremendous  elevation,  that  it  may  aggravate  its 
own  destruction  by  that  of  aU  the  yet  simple-minded  and 
able-bodied  crockery,  beneath,  thereby  multiplyiug  tenfold 
injury  and  annoyance  to  its  owners.  In  the  same  spirit, 
though  in  an  opposite  direction,  useless,  lumbering  articles, 
always  kept  at  the  very  top  of  the  house,  will  get  down  any 
number  of  stairs,  or  flights  of  stairs,  in  order  Co  seek  out 
low  company  in  the  kitohen,  or  to  endanger  the  life  or 
limb  of  every  inmate  of  the  dwelling  by  placing  themselves, 
with  unblushing  effrontery,  in  a  passage.  Keys  wDl  shake 
off  their  rings  and  get  out  of  your  very  pockets,  to  crawl 
beneath  the  hearth-rug  or  leap  into  the  dust-bin.  Pitchers, 
notoriously  dry  whenever  you  had  approached  them  to  ob- 
tain only  "a  drop  of  water,"  will  find  oat  the  nearest  pump 
and  there  get  filled  "  too  ftiU** — rather  than  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity of  watering  the  bed -room  floors,  as  if  mustard  and 
eress  salads  were  to  spring  up  ftom  the  carpets.  Cruets , 
salt-ceUars,  and  decanters,  mock  the  thoughtful  house- 
wife, who  is  *' continually  replenishing  them,"  by  as 
perseveringly,  discharging  dieir  contents;  whilst  shirts  and 
other  garments,  **  put  away  on  Saturday  niglit,  without  a 
single  stitch  or  fastening  wanting,"  and  naturaUy  expected 
to  be  fit  for  wear  on  Sunday  morning,  will  actually  get  up 
again  in  the  dead  silence  of  the  night,  and  proceed  to  dis- 
tant drawers  and  wardrobes,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  ma- 
lignant satisfaction  of  pulling  off  each  others'  strings  and 
buttons. 

Our  fair  friend  is  no  mere  theorist,  no  morbid 
fancier  of  a  state  of  things  that  may  rest  in  her 
vivid  imagination  alone.  No ;  like  that  eminent 
philanthropist,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  she  satisfies 
herself  with  her  own  eyes  of  the  existence  of  the 
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evilB  she  deplores  and  would  fain  remedy.  Let 
OB  follow  her  during  one  <^  her  domudliary  viaita. 
Of  course  she  knocks  and  rings,  and  furnishes  forth 
an  additional  illustration  of  the  good  old  poei's 
adage— 

Qui  primo  [subsndi  k$H>eldny']  admlMum  m  putet  ease 
Fillitar    ....    anpe  ftri. 

Praised  be  perseverance  I 

At  length,  kdA  just  uyou  hAv«  determined  on  departing 
from  this  dwelling  of  mTSterions  tormofl,  to  seek  a  reedier 
entrance  in  a  different  qoarter,  the  door  ia  pulled  violently 
backwards,  ae  far  as  a  muddy  door-mat  wiU  allow,  and  the 
fnonotouy  of  waiting  on  the  one  aide  is  varied  by  your  be- 
ing graciously  permitted  to  remain  waiting  on  the  other. 

But  we  find  that  we  must  break  faith  with  our 
readers,  for  we  are  admonished  by  the  attendant 
imp  that  our  space  is  well-nigh  exhausted.  And 
better  for  our  authoress  is  it  that  she  should  be 
permitted  to  preach  her  crusade  in  her  own  way. 
No  more  striking  exemplification  could  she  find  of 
the  ills  and  evils  of  muddle  than  the  interior  of  the 
editorial  sanctum.  Let  her  defeat  that  and  she 
can  afford  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  labours  of  Alcides. 


The  History  ofAdtdt  Education.  By  J.  W.  Hudson, 
Ph.  D.  London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green  aud 
Longmans.     1851. 

This  interesting  work  has  made  its  appearance  at 
the  precise  period  when  its  utility  is  the  most  cer- 
tain to  be  appreciated  and  recognised. 

It  were  idle  to  dwell  upon  the  immeasurable  ad- 
vantages secured  to  the  lower  classes  by  institu- 
tions and  societies  of  the  nature  here  recorded  and 
explained.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  adding  to 
their  number,  and  never  at  Greece  or  Home  were 
so  many  shrines  reared  in  honour  of  Athene  as  are 
rising  around  us  in  our  own  Protestant  country. 
Scarce  a  town  but  boasts  its  AtbensBum,  with  its 
well-selected  library  and  able  atafif  of  leotorers. 
We  have,  however,  some  slight  compunction  in 
alluding  to  these  latter,  for  we  fear  that  a  certain 
audience  of  artisans  in  Yorkshire  have  not  yet 
forgiven  us  for  drawing  down  on  the  head  of 
their  noble  lecturer  the  hea]^  artillery  of  our  able 
contributor,  De  Quincey.  Had  they  not  been  fore- 
atalled  by  our  own  **  Peregrine,"  we  would  willingly 
have  made  the  amende  honoraUe,  by  opening  our 
pages  to  any  counterblast  despatdied  from  their 
camp. 

Our  space  forbids  us  to  do  more  than  direct 
attention  to  this  ably  and  carefully-compiled  work. 
The  reader  interested  in  the  march  of  education 
will  have  the  power,  thanks  to  this  volume,  of 
tracking  the  schoolmaster  in  his  course  during  up- 
wards of  the  last  hundred  years. 

Dr.  Hudson  has  performeid  a  gracious  and  grace- 
ful act  in  dedicating  his  useful  worik  to  the  son  of 
one  who  did  so  much  for  the  cause  here  advocated. 


Popery f  its  Character  and  ite  Crimes.  By  William 
£lfe  Tatlob.  London:  Partridge  and  Oakey, 
Patemoster-row.    1851. 

Our  pages  are  but  ill-adapted  to  the  consideration 
or  discussion  of  topics  so  delicate  as  those  here 
treated  on.    If  we  refer  to  them  in  any  way,  it  is, 


and  more  parUcularly  in  the  present  inatano^  to 
regret  that  such  works  should  have  appeared  at  alL 
Each  fresh  batch  of  bigotry  and  polemical  oontro- 
versy  bat  serves  to  feed  with  fresh  foel  the  unholy, 
the  an-Ohristiaa  fire  that  bums  hot  too  fiercely 
in  these  present  days. 

The  book  before  us  din>lays  more  of  industiions 
research  than  erudition ;  but  the  research  la  a  one- 
sided one.  It  has  but  one  end  and  aim  in  vie w»  and 
that  is  to  present  in  bold  relief  the  m<Mre  groeaaad 
revolting  features  that  error  and  ig^»oranoe  grafted 
of  yore  on  the  Oatholie  faith ;  and  this  has  b^rayed 
the  author  into  many  iuaocuracies,  many  garbled 
statements,  and,  in  more  than  one  inetance,  a  tufh 
pressio  veri.  Take,  for  example^  his  accoiat  of  the 
rise  of  the  worddp  of  the  Virgin.  He  tdla  us, 
and  very  truly,  how  Epii^ianius  reject^  certain 
persons  as  heretics  for  Mariolatry.  But  he  dose 
not  tell  u^  either  that  those  so  rejected  were  Gol- 
lyridians  wlu>  had  ofifered  cakes  to  the  Virgin,  or 
that  Epiphanius  was  himself  one  of  the  ataimdiest 
supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  her  perpetual  virgimtr. 
But  why  should  these  painfal  features  be  for  ever 
paraded  before  us  ?  Is  it  worthy  of  our  spirUual 
superiority,  of  our  fflorious  Beformed  Church,  to 
be  thus  constantly  cureeting  attention  to  the  gan- 
grene and  disease  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  fel- 
low Christians? 

We  trust  that  a  better  spirit  may  animate  the 
next  compilation  of  Mr.  William  EUe  Taylor. 

JBustaee.  An  JElegji.  By  the  Bight  Hon.  CHAnixs 
TsNMYsoN  D'Eyncoubt.  Sscoud Edition.  London: 
Saunders  and  Otley.    1851. 

It  is  difficult  to  submit  to  anything  like  eriticsl 
analysis  the  affectionate  tribute  of  a  father  to  the 
virtues  and  the'memory  of  a  departed  son.  Still 
stronger  is  -the  claim  upon  our  mdulgenoe  when, 
as  in  the  present  instandd^  that  son  fell  a  victim  to 
a  malignant  disease^  contcacted  whikt  in  the  failhfid 
discharge  of  his  regimental  duties,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pewanoe,  at  the  very  outset  of  a  prosperous  and 
honourable  career.  Without,  therefore,  minutely 
eyaminiag  the  poetry  eontjdned  in  the  volume 
before  us,  we  may  remark  that  the  book  itseU 
both  from  its  appearanoe  and  its  illustrations,  well 
deserves  a  place  upon  the  drawing-room  table ;  and 
probably  the  following  touching  lines,  which  we 
have  rc»l  pleasure  in  extracting,  may  induce  our 
readers  to  augur  favourably  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  anthor  has  performed  his  portion  of  the 
tmk>- 

In  «  f«r  iflk  wm  drawn  <hy  Utesi  hniA : 
No  tmioas  brolber  wMdiad  tbf  bed  «f  death ; 
Thoogh  comradec  sU  thy  ieseA^  vaats  snpidied. 
The  loved  and  loTing  stood  not  by  tliy  aide. 
Thy  fuling  hand  no  gentle  sister  pressed, 
Thy  head  reposed  not  on  a  mothePs  breast; 
Thy  dyhig  accents  found  s»  father^s  ear, 
No  weepiag  household  gathered  round  thy  bier. 
Yet,  when  the  death- drua  roUed  a  deep  larewell, 
And  the  swift  ToUey  boomed  the  soldier's  kneU, 
Though  not  one  kUidred  tear  bedewed  tfiy  grare. 
Thy  spirit  claimed  a  kindred  with  the  brave! 
Heaved  many  a  breast  vhidi  war  in  yain  had  steeled; 
Around  thee  drooped  the  stoics  of  the  field ; 
And  Teterans,  taught  all  forms  of  death  to  Me 
With  eyes  unmoistened,  wept  aloud  lor  thee ! 
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2%tf  €%«•»  Pfo^fw.    ByKLiMosiidHoBWiTZ.    Lon- 
don :  K  HastiDgg.    1851. 

Apabt  from  the  interest  excited  in  onr  own  days, 
and  more  perticularly  of  kte,  by  tlus  noble  game, 
ohett  is  well  entitled  to  the  admiration  and  atten- 
tion of  the  antiqnKrian  and  lover  of  lustory.  It 
has  existed  as  tne  d^assement  of  all  classes  for 
npwarda  often  centories.  It  bas  stood  firm  against 
the  bigotry  and  persecution  that  would  fain  have 
Btamped  as  idolatrous  the  affection  entertained 
towards  its  mimic  inures.  It  has  triumphed  alike 
over  the  denunciations  of  Ooranic  moral  and  the 
zealous  rage  of  the  Byzantine  Iconoclast.  Bather 
than  forego  their  fiavourite  game,  Muslim,  Mulla, 
aad  Western  priest  have  consented  to  strain  both 
theology  and  law.  But  our  space  reminds  us  that 
we  must  not  allow  our  partiality  for  this  noble 
game  to  lead  us  into  a  disquisition  touching  its 
rifie  and  prepress.  We  shall  the  better  benefit  our 
readers  by  inviting  their  attention  to  the  more 
practical  view  of  this  scientific  pastime.  And  this 
the  little  work  before  us  most  ablv  and  amply 
affords.  The  names  of  Messrs.  Klmg  and  Hor- 
vriiz  are  of  themselves  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
value  of  aught  (relating  to  a  subject  with  which 
they  are  so  eminently  and  closely  identified. 

Lidoeti  discani^  ament  meminisse  periti. 

If  the  novice  study  attentively  the  very  subtle 
yet  at  times  extremely  simple  problems  here  con- 
tained he  will  wonder  at  his  own  progress ;  and 
fihould  he  be  rebuked  with  over-devotion  to  this 
fiascinating  pursuit,  let  him  answer  the  scoffer 
in  the  words  of  Ibn  ul  MutAsz,  according  to  the 
following  free  translation : — 

OtfKwiwhoiewMewmnamm 

Know  that  ite  ildU  is  kisoTmI^ 
It  foothet  Hbm  umow  kyvei'B  can. 
It  oouaeb  warriors  in  tlieir  9Xt, 
And  jfidds  ns,  whan  we  aaed  them  most^ 


Ths  Poo^Lm  AitU  of  1851.  By  Danbt  P.  Fbt, 
£aq.,  of  Linooln*8-Iim,  Bairister-at-Law.  London : 
Charles  Knight,  90,  Fleet-street  Publisher  by 
Authority  to  the  Poor-law  Board. 

A  GULKCB  at  the  title-page  will  suffice  to  show  the 
utility  of  this  little  work,  presenting,  as  it  does,  in 
A  clear  and  concise  form»  the  various  Acts  passed 
during  the  session  just  expired  which  more  im- 
mediately affect  our  social  relations,  if  we  may  so 
express  ourselves;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
''Apprentices'  and  Servants'  Protecdon  Act," 
«<  Common  Lodging^Houses  Ac<^"  and  others,  ex- 
plained in  the  pages  before  us. 

The  introduction  furnishes  us  with  a  history  of 
the  various  statutes  herein  discussed,  and  gives  a 
succinct  account  of  the  circumstances  which  ob- 
tained for  them  a  place  amid  onr  legislative  enact- 
ments. 

Lawyer  and  layman  will  alike  recognise  the 
merits  of  this  little  compilation. 


The  Art-Journal,     TUusfrated  Catalogue  of  the 
Industry  qfall  Nations.  London :  Virtue.  1851. 

In  their  preface  to  this  spirited  undertaking,  the 
proprietors  state  that  they  *'  submit  this  volume  to 
the  public  in  full  assurance  of  its  success."  And 
the  public  has  responded  to  such  assurance  beyond 
the  liveliest  anticipation.  We  cannot  state  our 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  this  splendid  work  with- 
out danger  of  repedtion.  Nor  will  mere  words 
omvey  an  adequate  idea  of  those  merits.  It  must 
be  seen  and  examined  to  be  duly  appreciated. 


fha  oHMoie  of  our  isronite  chess! 
its  |d^  disteaetion  froan  disbesa. 
it  weans  the  dmnkard  from  excess; 
when  dangers  threat  and  perils  press ; 
oQiDpaBions  in  our  londmess. 
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Let  me  but  haye  the  writiBg  of  a  nation's  ballads,"  ex- 
claimed some  philosepbioal  poet  of  yore,  **  and  111  answer 
for  the  nation's  greatneas."  <*  Tnut  to  as  for  your  supply 
of  good  genuine  wholesome  beer,"  say  the  promoters  of  the 
present  spirited  and  philanthroploal  undertaking,  "  and 
well  keep  up  your  good  eld  English  brawn  and  muscle  for 
yon."  And,  truth  to  tell,  it  is  more  Uian  high  time  for  some 
enterprising  patriot  to  rescue  us  from  the  hands  of  the 
chemist  and  druggist,  and  enable  us  to  drink  his  health  in 
«  liquid  free  firom  the  "  nasty  doctor's  stuff"  to  which  long 
habit  has  rendered  us  comparalively  indifferent.  But  it  is 
the  indifference  of  despair ;  for  if  erer  detestable  oligarchy 
existed,  it  will  be  found  among  the  clique  of  great  brewers 
whose  names  are  so  pompously  paraded  before  us.  If  we 
object  to  the  mixture  supplied  us  at  the  Blue  Boar,  from 
the  Tats  of  Copperas,  Capsicum,  and  Co.,  it  is  but  of  little 
«Tail  to  seek  the  Bed  Lion,  for  although  its  tap  overflows  with 
the  best  products  of  that  monster-heuse  Messrs.  Logwood 
and  Turmerio,  stiU  the  beyerage  is  the  same,  mutato  nomine. 
Beer  may  be  considered  as  a  bulwark  of  British  rights, 
so  closely  interwoyen  and  identified  is  it  with  onr  national 
habits.  "  Potus  turn  salubris,  turn  jucundus,"  wrote  the 
good  old  Polydore  Virgil.  In  the  16th  century;  "  I  haye 
fed  purely  upon  ale :  I  have  eat  my  ale,  drank  my  ale,  and 
I  always  sleep  upon  ale,"  ezdaims  anether  wortfayi  less 


poetical,  but  far  more  practical.  Kow  we  fear,  were  we  to 
constitute  these  indiyiduals  inspeotors  of  the  breweries  of 
the  present  day,  they  would  change  their  note  and  fancy 
that  tiiey  were  called  upon  to  concoct  materials  for  some 
chronicle  of  the  poisoners  of  the  19th  century.  The  horrid 
Thames  water,  teeming  with  infusoria,  would  excite  their 
preliminary  disgust,  which  would  attain  its  cjnlminating 
point  ere  they  had  half  concluded  their  inyestigations. 

Neyer  yet,  then,  did  there  exist  more  imperious  neces- 
sity for  a  Company  like  the  Metropolitan  and  Provincial 
Brewery  Company.  As  the  adyantages  they  propose  to 
secure  are  sudi  as  immediately  to  concern  all  classes,  we 
cordially  trust  their  success  may  be  commensurate  with 
the  appreciation  their  efforts  must  uniyersslly  command. 
It  is  no  easy  task  to  combat  long-existing  and  powerM 
monopolies ;  but  as  their  project  is  so  praiseworthy,  and 
above  all  so  very  feasible,  so  do  we  hope  tttat  its  supporters 
wiU  be  active  and  numerous. 

So  convinced  are  we  of  the  advantages  secured  to  the  in- 
vestor by  societies  such  as  the  "Perpetual  Investment, 
Land,  and  Building  Society,"  tiiat  last  month  we  devoted 
more  of  our  pages  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  than  we 
usually  allow  to  topics  of  this  nature ;  we  have,  therefore, 
but  little  to  add  -At  preaonXi    We  muit,  however,  observe 
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that  there  tre  many  improved  featrms  to  b«  met  with  in 
this  present  scheme.  The  tables  are  ably  prepared,  offer 
ample  security,  and  insure  the  benefit  alike  of  bonower 
and  investor. 

Thb  best  adToeates  for  the  principles  upon  which  the 
"  Railway  Passengers'  Assurance  Company'*  is  based  will 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  daily  press.  Unhappily, 
tcaroely  a  day  passes  by  without  our  feelings  being 
shocked  and  hsrrowed  beyond  description  by  the  fearfully 
swollen  catalogae  of  railway  casualties,  as  it  is  the  fashion 
to  term  manslaughter  by  wholesale. 

We  do  not  say  that  our  sensation  of  security  ifl  at  all 
quickened  by  the  simple  fact  of  taking  **  a  single-journey 
ticket,"  but  ncTertheless  it  is  a  source  of  comfort  to  know 
that,  happen  what  will,  if  we  be  depriTcd  for  a  period  of 
our  bread-winner,  still  we  axe  amply  compensated  for  such 
temporary  privation. 

Too  much  praise  eannot  be  bestowed  on  the  landable 
and  humane  motives  which  have  actuated  the  proprietors 
of  this  company.  Looking  at  it  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  it  does  not,  perhaps,  offer  such  allurements  as  are  pre- 
sented by  others,  where  pecuniary  gain  is  the  prime  object; 
but,  on  ^e  other  hand,  if  the  profits  be  not  eommensurate 
with  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking,  still  it  is  a  noble 
thing  to  identify  ones-self  with  a  society  to  whose  exertions 
many  an  orphan  and  widow  are  beholden  for  the  very  bread 
they  eat.  Sincerely  do  we  trust  that  this  company  may 
prosper  as  it  deserves. 


It  has  firequently  ^>peared  to  ns  as  worthy  of  remark, 
that  whilst  every  week  called  into  existence  fresh  Life 
Assurance  Companies,  each,  in  iu  conditions  and  prevailing 
features,  bat  echoed  its  predecessor ;  mtdato  nomine,  the 
thing  was  still  the  same.  But  of  late  days  firoah  spirit  and 
more  extended  views  appear  to  animate  those  anxious  to 
usher  in  new  schemes  to  public  notice ;  and  it  is  but  a 
simple  and  satisfactory  act  of  justice  to  record  that  promi- 
nent amongst  these  in  point  of  originality,  and,  better  stiD, 
of  liberality,  stands  the  **  National  Provincial  Lilie  Soeietj.* 

This  society  offers  very  singular  advantages  to  its  clients* 
An  assurer  unable  to  pay  the  amount  of  his  premium  will 
nevertheless  not  forfeit  his  policy,  as  the  amount  may  be 
charged  on  the  policy ;  and  thus  the  pecimiary  pressure  of 
the  moment  wlU  not  at  enoe  render  abortive  the  assurer^ 
attempts  to  secure  some  provision  for  his  family. 

There  is  one  eharacteristio  of  this  society  bo  striking, 
from  the  truly  philanthropie  spirit  which  dictated  it,  thai 
we  regret  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than 
barely  record  it.  We  allude  to  the  application  of  one-tenth 
of  the  entire  profits  to  a  fttnd  to  be  cidled  the  "Educational 
Fund,"  fw  the  permanent  endowment  of  tchooU,  to  tehkh 
proprietore  of  Jive  ehares  and  upwards,  and  the  heiden 
of  participating  policies  for  X300  and  upwards,  wUl  he 
entitled  to  nominate  scholars.  Moreover,  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  policies  issued  by  this  society  are  absolutely 
indisputable,  and  not  liable  to  forfeiture.  We.  wish  every 
suecess  to  the  enterprising  promoters  of  the  present 
scheme. 


[We  have  received  sundry  anonymous  and  somewhat 
petulant  communications  relative  to  the  work  on  "  Qua- 
kerism" reviewed  in  our  July  number.  They  throw  but 
little  light  on  the  merits  ef  the  question,  leaving  it  rery 
much  where  they  found  it. 

In  her  preface  the  authoress  of  the  volume  states,  that  if 
her  allegations  be  challenged,  she  wfll,  in  a  second  edition, 
"  give,  not  only  her  own  name,  but  iJso  the  true  name  of 
every  single  actor  in  her  drama,  the  place  and  time  of  each 
circumstance,  and  the  original  documents  from  which  her 
story  is  condensed."  P.  11.  Let,  then,  the  Friends  put 
their  finger  on  any  given  passage — say  tiie  mode  of  paying 
tithe  in  Bristol — and  let  them  publioly  denounee  it  as  fUse, 


and  thus  throw  on  their  assailant  the  onus  probandL  This 
will  bring  matters  to  a  fair  issue.  We  have  referred  to 
Bristol ;  let  the  society  there  explicitly  deny  the  aceoracy 
of  the  stery  about  sham  resistance  to  tithe-paying,  and 
then  let  the  authoress  name  jeweller  and  collector,  and 
prove  by  them  the  accuracy  of  her  assertion ;  and  on  her 
failing  to  do  this,  we  shsll,  as  already  promised,  reconsider 
our  strictures  on  Quskeiism.  We  need  hardly  add,  that 
we  disclaim  aught  in  the  remotest  degree  approaching  to 
ill-will  towards  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  that  we  took  up 
the  subject  as  one  to  which  public  attention  was  called  by 
the  appearance  of  a  work  which  discussed  their  profession 
and  practice.] 
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QUEEN    VICTORIA. 


The  present  year  is  the  fifteenth  of  the  reign  of 
Victoria;  and  after  the  experience  of  a  period 
which  may  be  said  to  embrace  a  generation,  it 
may  not  be  deemed  premature  or  irrelevant  if  we 
take  a  brief  view  of  the  character  and  de- 


now 


meanour  of  the  existing  Sovereign  of  this  mighty 
empire.     We  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  the  labour 
of  a  future   Pepys   or  ^lacaulay.     We   have  no 
friend  at  Court  to  give  us  palace  scandal  or  royal 
gossip,  and  if  we  had,  we  respect  the  sanctity  of 
domestic  life  too  much  to  propagate  information  of 
such  questionable  propriety.     Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  we  wish  to  make  any  contribution  to 
State  histoiy.     Our  sole  object  is  to  treat  of  the 
public  and  palpable  principles  on  which  our  pre- 
sent monarch  discharges  the  duties  of  her  exalted 
office.     The  constitutional  maxim,  tliat  the  Sove- 
reign can  do  no  wronj;,  seems  in  our  day  to  be  in 
one  sense  reversed.     The  Queen  can  do  no  wrong, 
so  that  we  are  denied  the  privilege  of  accusing  her ; 
and  as  a  corollary,  the   nation  seems   to   be   of 
opinion,  that  although  she  does  good,  the  elevation 
of  position  which  absolves  her  from  responsibility 
is  such  as  prevents  her  subjects  from  expressing 
their  satisfaction  with,  and  gratitude  for,  her  vir- 
tues.    Beyond  censure,  we  conclude  that  she  is 
above  praise.     One  of  the  misfortunes  of  royalty 
is  its  pedestal  exaltation,  as  it  removes  it  from 
the  ordinary   sympathies   of  nature,  and  makes 
that  which  may  be  really  cordial  assume  the  aspect 
of  consti-aiut  and  formality.     It  is  not  enough  that 
the  people  vote  supplies  to  the  Sovereign,  or  give 
them  hat  and  lip  applause  when  royalty  appeals  in 
public.     Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  chief  magistrates 
of  this  nation  have  been  accustomed  to  services 
and  compliments  of  these  descriptions,  so  that 
money  and  street  popularity  have  long  since  ceased 
to  be  peculiar  exponents  of  popular  gratitude  to 
the  throne.     Churles  II.,  despite  the  assertion  of 
A)r.  Johnson,  was  not  one  of  the  best  of  kings,  and 
yet  Parliament  voted  or  connived  at  his  receiving 
about  a  million  a-year,  whilst  Queen  Victoria's 
civil  list  is  385,0002. ;  and  making  every  allow- 
ance for  the  relief  granted  in  modern  times  to  tlie 
purse  of  the  Crown,  still '  the  pecuniary  gratitude 
of  the  country  to  the  *'  merry  monarch"  was  greater 
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than  has  been  awarded  to  the  Queen.  And  as  to 
out-door  plaudits,  Charles  was  as  well  received  in 
the  streets  of  London  as  ever  Victoria  has  been. 
The  divinity  that  hedges  a  lung  does  indeed  pro- 
duce remarkable  effects.  George  IV.,  about  the 
time  of  the  trial  of  Queen  Carohne,  did  much 
which  one  would  think  was  calculated  to  cool  the 
loyalty  of  his  subjects,  but  the  instant  he  visited 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  the  bagpipe  and  the  haip 
sounded  their  highest  notes  to  bid  him  welcomed 
just  as  cordially  as  if  his  reputation  had  never  re- 
ceived a  stain. 

Mere  personal  popularity,  then,  as  applied  to  a 
Sovereign,  means  little ;  its  absence  would  be  a 
serious  matter,  but  its  existence  does  not  indicate 
great  depth  of  feeling.  In  chemistry  there  is  a 
latent  heat  which  thermoraetric  measurement  can- 
not tell ;  and  so  in  like  manner,  as  we  are  equally 
benignant  to  our  crowned  potentates,  whether  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  there  must,  during  the  present 
reign,  be  an  amount  of  devotion  to  the  throno 
which  neither  parliamentaiy  supplies  nor  huzzas 
can  adequately  express.  Our  motto  is,  **  Honour 
to  whom  honour  is  due."  The  Queen  has  received 
nothing  from  us  that  her  predeceBSOi*s  have  not 
received  before,  but  we  have  received  that  from 
her  which  we  did  not  receive  from  her  predeces- 
sor ;  and  therefore  we  are  bound  to  give  due 
expression  to  our  convictions  on  this  point.  Iherc 
are  perhaps  some  who  may  regard  these  as  strange 
opinions  to  emanate  from  the  Liberal  school  of  poli- 
tics, but  a  thoroughgoing  Liberalism  must  be  just, 
and  honest,  and  fearless.  We  are  Liberal,  Radical, 
if  you  will,  but  not  Republicari.  A  monarchy  ex- 
ists among  us,  whether  by  divine  right  or  not  wo 
shall  not  curiously  inquire ;  that  monarchy  has,  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  been  so  conducted  as  it  never 
was  before — been  so  conducted  as  to  give  the  fullest 
scope  for  the  development  of  Liberal  principles ; 
and  we  were  cravens  did  we  hesitate  frankly  to 
acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the  illustrious  lady 
to  whom  we  are  in  such  large  measure  indebted 
for  these  important  results. 

We  have  bad  three  Parliaments  and  three  Ad- 
ministrations since  Victoria  ascended  the  throne ; 
and  she  has  held  the  rcips  so  steadily  that  no  ono 
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can  tell  whether  her  leanings  be  in  favour  of 
Whiggism  or  Toryism.    She  has  not  intrigued  for 
the  downfall  of  one   administration  in  order  to 
make  way  for  another.   No  sooner  does  a  Minister 
tender  his  resignation  than  he  is  asked,  "  Who 
should  be  sent  for  V    The  party  suggested  is  sent 
for.     If  he  accept  ofl&ce,  it  is  well — the  royal 
favour  is  extended  to  him,  and  all  goes  smoothly ; 
if  he  do  not  accept  office,  and  if  a  third  decline 
office,  the  first  incumbent  resumes  his  functions, 
and  Btill  all  is  smooth ;  and  this  we  regard  as  im- 
partiality of  the  highest  type.    The  king  or  queen 
who  heads  or  supports  any  given  section  of  politi- 
cians ceases  to  be  a  Sovereign  in  the  large  sense  of 
the  term,  and  becomes  a  mere  partisan.  George  III. 
and  George  IV.  were  continually  interfering  in  the 
internal  affidrs  of  the  state,  and  rival  parties  re- 
garded them  as  personal  combatants,  and  not  as 
dignified    arbiters  in    the    impending    struggle. 
Queen  Victoria,  on  the  other  hand,  wields  the 
sceptre  in  an  atmosphere  of  calm  serenity,  recog- 
nising the  principle  that  the  Government  of  this 
country  substantially  rests  with  the  people,  and 
that  her  sphere  is  administrative  more  than  legis- 
lative ;  she  waits  till  the  feuds  of  contesting  parties 
subside,  and  then  gives  efiect  to  prevailing  influ- 
ence.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  gradual  although 
almost   imperceptible   progress  of  constitutional 
government  has  practically  diminished  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords;  and 
silently  augmented  the  potency  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  this  does  not  invalidate  the  credit 
to  which  Victoria  is  entitled  as  a  constitutional 
Sovereign.    National  liberty  would  have  advanced 
in  our  day,  although  a  queen  opposed  to  liberal 
opinions  had  sat  on  the  throne,  but  the  cause 
could  not  have  made  such  rapid  or  smooth  and 
agreeable  progress  as  it  has  done  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Queen  Victoria.     When  the  late  revolu- 
tions broke  out  on  the  Continent,  the  ground-swell 
reached  Britain,  but  our  constitutional  system,  like 
a  mountain  bulwark,  opposed  its  massive  slope  to 
the  onward  tide,  and  its  waters  swelled  in  vain. 
Had  Ernest,  King  or  Elector  of  Hanover,  been 
our  liege  lord,  we  shall  not  venture  to  predict 
whither  those  waters  might  not  have  gone.  We  do 
not  wish   to  speak  disparagingly  even   of    the 
anointed  of  the  Orange  Lodges,  but,  during  the 
crisis  in  question,  we  should  not  have  felt  as  secure 
under  his  sway  as  we  did  under  that  of  his  niece. 
Nay  more,  there  are  many  of  our  dukes  and  nobles 
wise  in  their  generation,  who  make  speeches  and 
otherwise  essay  to  rule  the  nation,  whom  we  are 
glad  to  know  do  not  belong  to  the  royal  line,  as  we 
ai'e  very  confident  that  had  they  wielded  the  sceptre 
something  more  than  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws 
would  have  been  added  to  their  afBictions. 

It  were  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  this  absti- 
nence from  active  participation  in  the  game  of 
politics  arises  from  indifierence  or  facility  of  dis- 
position, because  if  this  were  the  case  one  party 
or  other  would  gain  the  ascendancy  at  Court,  or 
failing  that,  the  royal  influence  would  vacillate  be- 
tween the  contending  sections.  Indifierentism 
would  allow  the  strongest  pai-ty  to  ride  triumphant, 


'  and  facility  would  in  turn  veer  to  aU  points  of  the 
I  com|)ass.  A  steady  sustained  neutrality  is  not  a 
I  negative  quality ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  something 
that  is  emitiently  positive.  It  is  a  something  that 
must  resist  the  encroaching  as  well  as  support  the 
retiring.  It  is  a  something  that  requires  a  dear 
eye,  a  steady  hand  and  a  bold  heart ;  for  amidst 
the  clamour  of  contending  parties  it  requires  some 
discretion  to  ascertain  in  what  neutrality  redly 
consists,  and  having  ascertained  it,  it  requires 
moral  courage  to  preserve  this  strict  neatsrality 
intact.  The  tendency  to  grasp  at  power  is  in- 
stinctive ;  Queen  Victoria  must  have  had  many 
opportunities  to  augment  hers,  but  has  wisely 
resisted. 

One  sometimes  is  enabled  to  see  truth  more 
clearly  by  contrasting  small  things  with  great,  and 
we  shall  attempt  that  method  on  the  present  occa- 
sion.    We  all  know  about  mayors  in  Londou  and 
the  provinces,  and  how,  when  those  functionaries 
assume  their  high  offices,  they  dilate  in  magnilo- 
quent terms  on  the  dignity  of  impartiality,  and 
signify  their  rigid  determination  to  be  the  bui^o- 
masters,  not  of  any  sect  or  party,  but  the  Syndics 
of  the  whole  community.     How  many  mayors  or 
boroughreeves  keep  their  pledges  ?     Do  they  not 
drag  the  ermine  through  the  mire  before  thej  are 
in  office  for  a  few  months  ?    And  are  they  not 
to  be  found  scrambling  amongst  their  constitu- 
encies as  keenly  as  the  most  violent  partisans  in 
the  whole  district  ?     The  example  of  the  Queen 
never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  these  magnates, 
and  much  are  we  afraid  that  even  royalty  itself 
will  continue  to  fail  in  impressing  them  in  this 
respect,  until  the  corporative  mind  assumes  a  higher 
altitude  of  reflection.      The  town-councils  of  our 
cities  have  water-pipes  and  policemen,  com-riots 
and  races,  to  disturb  their  equanimity;  and  yet, 
with  such  petty  elements  of  discord,  their  chiefs 
cannot  bear  the  mace  aloft  but  must  sink  the 
magistrate  in  the  borough  politician. 

During  the  fifteen  years  that  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  has  pressed  on  the  brow  of  Victoria,  we 
have  had  revolts  in  Canada,  Afifghau  and  Sikh 
wars,  Chinese  wars,  boundary-disputes  with  the 
United  States,  revolts  in  Ireland,  Papal  Aggres- 
sions, Chartist  riots,  com  and  navigation  agita- 
tions, &c.,  not  to  speak  of  European  revolutions. 
On  all  these  matters,  and  in  their  numerous  col- 
lateral ramifications,  although  doubtless  holding 
her  own  peculiar  views,  the  Queen's  voice  has  not 
been  heard ;  her  Ministers,  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  have  done  all.  The  prerogatives  of 
monarchy  centre  in  her  person,  not  dormant  be- 
cause unexercised,  but  simply  waiting  until  required 
to  be  called  forth  by  some  extraordinary  emergency. 
In  that  slow  but  sure  gravitation  towards  the  strong 
government  of  the  people  which  causes  the  three 
great  powers  of  the  country  to  work  harmoniously, 
few  things  occur  which  require  to  be  placed  in  the 
category  of  the  extraordinary.  Industry  well  de- 
veloped, the  people  intelligent,  the  rulers  versed  in 
diplomacy,  what  can  occur  to  call  forth  the  veto  of 
the  Throne  or  the  summary  dissolution  of  the  Par- 
liament? What  if  continental  kings  are  frightened 
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into  givitig  constitutions  to  their  people,  we  have 
been  taught  by  our  National  Debt  to  mind  our  own 
affiiirs  and  to  intermeddle  not  with  those  of  our 
neighbours.  If  Irish  rebellions  are  got  up  in 
cabbage-fields,  we  can  safely  leave  a  railway-guard 
to  collar  the  ringleeuler,  and  the  thing  is  at  an  end. 
Or  if  Chartist  rioters  threaten  the  peace  of  towns, 
we  have  only  to  put  batons  into  the  hands  of  our 
intelligent  mechanics,  and  there  is  no  more  dis- 
turbance. The  Queen's  prerogative  is  as  much  in 
desuetude  as  the  State  axe  in  the  Tower.  But  was 
it  so  in  her  grandfather's  time  ?  It  was  not :  the 
current  of  Liberalism  began  to  flow  fai  his  reign  ; 
he  resisted  it,  and  the  Throne  beefiime  a  seat  of 
thorns.  The  Eegency  and  r^gn  of  George  IV. 
were  a  repetitum  of  tb»  same  tale. 

To  be  respected,  high  functions  must  not  often 
be  exercised.  The  Papacy  was  never  so  much  de- 
spised as  when  it  was  continually  fulminating  and 
pouring  forth  its  anathemas,  and  parading  bell, 
book  and  candle;  and  so,  in  like  manner,  if  we 
see  a  king  exercising  his  veto  and  dissolving  Par- 
liament almost  every  other  year,  as  was  the  case  with 
James  I.,  Charles  L,  Charles  II.,  and  James  II., 
we  may  rest  assured  there  is  little  wisdom  at  Court, 
and  that  ruin  or  revolution  is  close  at  hand.  Specu- 
lative Monarchists  would  say  that  powers  allowed 
to  fall  into  abeyance  are  apt  to  become  extinct ;  and 
they  would  probably  plead  for  a  more  active  exem- 
plification of  royalty  than  we  have  been  eulogising. 
But  they  would  be  wrong.  The  foundations  of 
monarchy  during  the  wildest  days  of  divine  right 
were  never  so  strong  as  they  are  at  the  present 
moment,  when  the  masses  look  on  monarchy  as  a 
hereditary  institution,  an  expedient  arrangement, 
or  a  something  which  has  its  foundations  so  stable 
that  all  attempts  to  undermine  it  were  useless. 
We  hear  Chartists  laughing  at  the  House  of  Lords 
and  grumbling  at  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
we  never  hear  a  word  against  the  Throne,  except 
in  the  most  abstract  shape,  and  never  a  syllable 
against  the  Queen  personally.  Indeed,  if  we  ex- 
cept our  American  visitors,  who  have  a  morbid 
aversion  to  crowns  and  sceptres,  and  who  appa- 
rently are  annoyed  that  we  do  not  enjoy  the  then* 
nial  luxury  of  their  presidential  contests,  we  are 
aware  of  no  class,  home,  colonial,  or  foreign  that 
does  not  rejoice  under  the  mild  and  intelligent 
sway  of  Queen  Victoria. 

No  one  can  read  the  histoiy  of  England  as  re- 
vealed in  biography  and  other  internal  sources  of  in- 
formation without  observing  that  in  all  the  leading 
questions  of  the  day  there  was  a  Court  side  and 
the  reverse.  A  young  senator  entering  Parliament 
and  flushed  with  the  hope  of  rising  to  high  office, 
think  of  him  being  told  by  a  whipper-in  on  the 
^t  night  that  he  is  called  on  to  give  an  important 
vote,  "If /you  vote  so-and-so  you  will  ofliend  the 
^»rt."  What  a  stumbling-block  this  to  virtue ! 
lawyers  and  clergy,  they  too  must  walk  circum- 
spectly; and  as  at  one  period  judges  were  paid 
directly  I)y  the  Crown,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
justice  has  often  been  deaf  as  well  as  blind.  From 
all  this  we  have  been  delivered  during  the  reign 
of  Victoria ;  we  were  beginning  to  shake  ourselves 


clear  in  the  daytf  oi  King  WlUiam  IV.,  but  good 
church-bmldiug  Adelaide  was  too  Conservative  in 
her  notions  to  allow  full  development*  Now,  how- 
ever, we  may  be  said  to  be  fi*ee  from  Court  fear. 
People  may  do  this  or  that  to  gain  the  smiles  or 
avoid  the  frowns  of  Lord  John  Russell  or  the 
Minister  for  the  time  being,  but  the  insulation  of 
the  Queen  is  so  thoroughly  complete  that  reward 
or  revenge  at  her  hands  is  not  considered  as  falling 
within  the  range  of  probability.  Even  in  personal 
matters  the  royal  comjjosure  does  not  appear  to  be 
affected.  It  will  be  recollected  that  immediately 
after  her  Majesty's  marriage.  Lord  John  Hussell 
introduced  a  bill  regarding  the  allowance  to  bo 
made  to  Prince  Albert.  Sir  Robert  Peel  sup- 
ported an  amendment  that  a  smaller  sum  than  the 
one  named  by  Lord  John  should  be  voted ;  and 
backed  by  Mr.  Hume  and  the  economists,  as  well 
as  by  numerous  Conservatives,  the  smaller  sum 
carried  the  day.  But  we  never  heard  that  her 
Majesty  or  her  Consort  resented  this  movement. 
The  sum  proposed  would  doubtless  have  met  with 
the  approval  of  Lord  John  Russell,  himself  a  Whig, 
and  by  necessity  careful  in  the  administration  of 
the  national  finances ;  whilst  the  Opposition  must 
have  borne  the  ungracious  aspect  of  economising 
economy,  and  of  defeating  a  Liberal  Administration 
on  its  own  ground  and  with  its  own  weapons ;  but, 
as  we  have  just  remarked,  the  sin  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  visited  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  trace  a  connexion  between  the 
celebrated  *'  bed-chamber  plot,"  and  the  stem  par- 
simony of  the  ex-Minister.  The  promised  "  Me- 
moirs of  Peel "  may  throw  some  light  on  this  as 
well  as  on  more  important  matters ;  but  as  human 
nature  does  not  generally  sufifer  great  evils  to  be 
inflicted  and  passed  over  in  silence,  we  are  fairly 
entitled,  in  the  absence  of  public  remonstrance,  to 
infer  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not  seriously  inter- 
fered with  by  the  Crown  in  his  abortive  attempts 
to  form  an  Administration. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  the  marriage  of  a 
lady  is  nobody's  a£Eur  but  her  own ;  but  one  of  the 
penalties  attached  to  the  office  of  Queen  of  Eng- 
land is,  that  a  tie  in  which  the  meanest  of  her 
subjects  is  free  to  use  her  wildest  discretion,  the 
Sovereign  is  and  mtist  be  trammelled  by  numerous 
relative  considerations.  Her  own  happiness  and 
the  welfare  of  the  country  require  that  the  publio 
character  and  station  of  her  intended  consort  must 
be  taken  into  account  to  an  extent  that  may  trench 
harshly  on  that  freedom  which  ever  should  guide 
in  forming  the  marital  relation.  State  marriages 
furnish  many  instances  where  domestic  felicity  has 
been  sacrificed  for  supposed  publio  good;  whilst 
the  subsequent  history  of  those  ill-judged  con- 
nexions has  resulted  in  more  damage  to  publio 
morals  than  any  political  benefit  could  ever  atone 
for.  Queen  Victoria's  marriage  has  afforded  a 
happy  illustration  of  how  public  and  private  in- 

*  The  Times  of  Nov.  15, 1834,  contiuns  the  following  pani- 
graph :  *'  The  King  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  Lord  Spencer^s 
death  to  turn  ont  the  Ministry;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  been  sent  for.  The  Queen 
hoi  done  it  M*  The  paragraph  was  at  the  time  ascribed  to  Lord 
Brongham. 
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terests  may  meet  and  bo  subsoiTient  and  beneficial 
to  each  other.  The  Queen  might  have  given  her 
hand  to  a  British  nobleman  or  commoner ;  but  it 
is  obvious  tliat  any  individual  having  sufficient 
pretension  to  entitle  him  to  such  distinction  must 
have  occupied  a  place  so  conspicuous  with  the  one 
great  political  party  or  the  other,  tliat  from  thence- 
forth the  Queen  s  name  would  have  been  a  tower 
of  strength  to  Whig  or  Tory.  Passing  from  a 
British  to  an  ultramontane  husband,  it  was  com- 
petent for  her  jMajesty  to  have  formed  an  alliance 
with  a  despotic  power  such  as  Austria  or  Prussia, 
witli  an  intiiguing  one  such  as  France,  with  a 
powerless  and  needy  heir-apparent  such  as  some 
of  the  smaller  States  of  Germany.  One  or  other 
of  these  courses  was  open  to  her ;  wealth  of  choice 
is  said  to  make  wit  waver,  and  like  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  other  ladies  embarrassed  by  a  like  cause, 
she  might  have  abstained  from  matrimony ;  but  in 
this  view  it  is  obvious  that,  considering  who  would 
have  succeeded  to  the  throne  had  she  remained 
unmarried,  the  nation  would  have  viewed  -with 
anxiety  any  declaration  of  celibacy  on  the  part  of 
the  Queen.  The  exact  end  was  gained  by  affiance 
with  Prince  Albert,  her  Majesty's  cousin  and 
second  son  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobourg 
Gotha.  The  consanguinity  of  the  parties  added  no 
new  foreign  connexions  to  the  Court  of  St.  James* ; 
while  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Prince  being 
only  the  second  son  of  the  ducal  house,  there  was 
no  danger  of  his  being  summoned  to  assume  the 
sovereignty,  or  to  have  his  thoughts  engrossed  by 
the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Cobourg  Gotha. 

As  to  the  character  of  Prince  Albert,  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion.  Possessed  of  undoubted  talent, 
he  maintains  a  dignified  seclusion ;  and  instead  of 
pushing  himself  forward  to  preside  at  public  meet- 
ings, or  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  learned 
societies,  as  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  less 
ability  are  constfuitly  in  the  habit  of  doing,  he  has 
in  almost  every  one  of  his  public  appecurances  been 
solicited,  or  rather  urged,  to  come  forward.  His 
public  appearances  have  not  been  numerous,  but 
they  have  always  been  successful.  His  speeches 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge  and  at  the  Servants'  Insti- 
tution, were  models  of  what  addresses  of  the  kind 
should  be.  And  as  to  his  share  in  the  Great 
Industrial  Exhibition,  we  should  probably  have 
been  disposed  to  say  more  on  that  head  were  it 
not  that  the  subject  has  become  hackneyed.  All 
classes  of  men  have  swelled  the  chorus  of  his 
praise,  from  the  unvarnished  prose  of  Messrs.  Fox 
and  Henderson,  the  contractors  of  the  building,  up 
to  the  prose  run  mad  of  the  author  of  the  "Lily  and 
the  Bee."  And  we  are  afraid  of  saying  one  word 
more,  in  case  we  should  be  thought  guilty  of  join- 
ing in  what  seems  likely  to  swell  into  a  hymn  of 
flunkey  adulation.  We  believe  the  greatest  merit 
of  the  Prince  to  have  consisted  in  his  untiring 
perseverance  at  the  outset  of  the  undertaking,  and 
that  in  the  face  of  discouragements  of  no  ordinaiy 
kind.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  men  high 
in  office  pooh-poohed  the  idea  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
tliat  thejr  looked  on  it  as  a  whim  of  thg  Prince 


Consort,  and  tried  by  that  "  faint  praise*'  so  well 
known  in  criticism  to  strangle  the  bantling  befon*. 
it  had  well  begun  to  draw  breath.  To  overcome 
such  obstacles  would  to  movement-men  have,  per- 
haps, been  no  great  difficulty;  but  to  one  who, 
holding  an  exalted  position,  had  from  the  first 
made  conscience  of  not  prostituting  it  to  political 
purposes ;  to  one  who,  amidst  the  numerous  party 
strifes  incidental  to  a  nation  popularly  governed  as 
this  is,  had  resolved  to  stand  aloof  from  such  con- 
tests ;  to  one  who,  consistently  with  his  principles, 
had  no  Court  influence  to  offer;  to  one,  in  shore, 
who  had  adopted  and  chimed  thoroughly  in  with  the 
State  policy  of  Queen  Victoria — to  such  an  one 
the  objections  made  to  the  Exhibition  in  Umine 
must  have  presented  themselves  in  a  shape  more 
formidable  than  the  public  at  large  may  be  willing 
to  believe.  Industrial  progress  appeal's  to  have 
been  the  only  argument  used,  and  it  carried  the 
day.  The  alleged  difficulties  vanished  one  by  one, 
and  the  Exliibition  became  a  great  fact.  That 
much  social  enjoyment  has  been  one  result  is  un- 
deniable ;  and  as  to  effects  on  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, time  alone  will  develope  them.  America, 
which  at  first  was  said  to  have  so  signally  failed  in 
its  contribution  to  the  World's  Fair,  gave  the 
mother-country  several  home  lessons  before  that 
Fair  came  to  an  end ;  and  if  the  display  has  only 
the  single  effect  of  making  us  speak  more  respect- 
fully of  our  transatlantic  brethren,  and  of  causing 
us  to  emulate  their  success  in  those  artistic  efforts 
where  their  skill  is  superior  to  ours,  an  important 
end  will  be  gained.  As  to  the  alleged  effects  of 
the  Exhibition  on  trade  and  commerce  we  are  not 
disposed  to  lay  much  stress.  Traffic  has  its  ebbs 
and  flows,  arising  from  causes  too  remote  to  be 
distinctly  appreciable  by  the  masses,  who  are  too 
apt  to  ascribe  stagnation  to  the  first  tangible  object 
that  ]>resents  itself ;  and  during  the  present  lull 
the  Exhibition  is  at  once,  and  without  much  in- 
quiiy,  made  the  scape-goat. 

Wealth  and  station  indispose  all  men  to  exer- 
tion ;  and  accustomed  as  we  are  to  whole  races  of 
nobility  who  pass  before  us  in  stately  pageantry 
without  doing  aught  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
the  fathers  who  wore  their  coronets  before,  or  tlieir 
sons  who  will  don  them  after,  w^e  are  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  a  prince  can  be  possessed  of  any  ability ; 
but  in  the  case  now  under  consideration  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that,  reared  in  a  humbler  Court, 
and  with  no  great  expectations  before  him,  Prince 
Albert's  was  just  the  species  of  mind  that  ^^-as 
Ukely  to  improve  under  the  liberal  and  expansive 
culture  which  characterises  German  education  in 
our  day.  The  political  may  be  stinted,  but  in  all 
other  respects  the  ti'aining  in  Germany  is  second  to 
none  in  Europe;  and  however  it  may  have  run 
counter  to  our  preconceived  notions,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  fact  that,  born  and  educated 
in  a  continental  state.  Prince  Albert  has  not  been 
found  unsuitable  to  occupy  the  second  position  in 
one  of  the  fi-eest  nations  in  the  world. 

The  biography  of  Queen  Victoria  will  be  written 
in  due  time ;  and  if  there  be  defects,  historians 
will  record  them  and  posterity  will  not  remain 
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ignorant  of  them ;  but  io  the  meantime  we  are 
warranted  in  saying  that  no  grave  contemporary 
cliarges  can  be  advanced  j  and  that  is  a  circum- 
stance of  no  mean  significance.  The  affair  of  Lady 
Flora  Hastings  was  a  very  unfortunate  matter ;  but 
few  will  venture  to  ascribe  personal  blame  to  her 
Majesty.  The  "  bed-chamber  plot"  may  bring  out, 
when  Sir  Robert  Peel's  **  Life"  is  published,  some 
curious  palace  secrets ;  but  as  yet  we  know  nothing 
of  them,  and  may  safely  suspend  our  judgment  till 
then.  Mr.  Birch's  resignation  as  tutor  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  may  give  rise  to  some  Court  gossip, 
although,  had  the  incident  occurred  in  any  other 
family  than  the  Royal  Family,  it  would  never  have 
been  heard  of,  or,  being  heard  of,  would  have  ex- 
cited no  attention.  The  explanation  hinted  at  by 
a  Puseyite  organ,  that  the  tutor  to  the  heir-apparent 
may  have  been  shocked  by  the  countenance  given 
by  her  Majesty  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship 
while  resident  in  Scotland,  is  one  which,  if  correct, 
will  not  find  much  sympathy  out  of  the  diocese  of 
Exeter. 

We  have  no  means  of  accurately  knowing,  but 
so  far  as  rumour  goes,  we  are  not  aware  that 
the  Queen  has  influenced  appointments,  or,  at  all 
events,  leading  ones,  in  Church  or  State.  We  have 
indeed  heard  that  it  is  to  royal  connexion  that  tlie 
present  Chancellor  owes  his  custody  of  the  Great 
Seal.  It  may  be  so,  and  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  say  yea  or  nay  to  the  assertion.  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  captivated  by  the  dancing  of  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  and  thereafter  raised  to  the  woolsack  a 
personage  with  whom  no  one  would  think  of  com- 
paring Lord  Truro.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
bis  lordship  may  have  to  thank  some  other  cause 
than  the  royal  sunshine  for  his  good  fortune.  There 
is  to  be  a  partition  in  the  duties  of  the  Chancellor- 
ship ;  and  when  the  new  legal  Chancellor  makes 
his  appearance,  we  may  then  see  through  more  of 
the  mjrstery;   or  possibly  there  may  have  been 


other  claimants  for  the  honour  of  such  nicely- 
balanced  qualifications  so  that  the  selection  of  a 
third  candidate,  less  qualified  than  either,  became  a 
matter  of  imperative  necessity  ;  such  things  have 
happened  before  and  will  occur  to  the  end  of  time. 
So  that,  on  the  whole,  no  case  can  be  made  out 
founded  on  any  of  those  counts.  We  are  not  pry- 
ing for  matters  of  accusation  nor  searching  for 
apologetic  explanations  when  they  are  mooted ; 
we  are  dealing  mlh  the  public,  state,  and  ascer- 
tained history  of  the  Queen;  and  we  maintain 
that  the  calm  observer  will  find  that  it  is  not 
more  exalted  than  it  is  pure,  patiiotic  and  un- 
challengeable. 

Her  Majesty  gave  up  her  privilege  of  free 
postage  when  Rowland  Hill's  system  was  intro- 
duced ;  and  it  is  right  that  her  numerous  corre- 
spondents should  know  that  when  their  communi- 
cations are  not  prepaid,  the  royal  purse  must  pay 
double  postage  just  as  ordinary  mortals  must  do. 
The  yielding  up  of  this  immunity  was  a  graceful 
acknowledgment  of  tlie  importance  of  a  great 
social  improvement ;  and  if  her  Majesty  continue 
to  pursue  the  course  indicated  by  a  step  like  this, 
and  refuse  her  royal  countenance  to  such  items  of 
expenditure  as  erection  of  stables  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales  before  his  Royal  Highness  can  possibly 
require  such  accomodation,  the  people  will  continue 
to  bless  her  and  hail  her  as  the  Sovereign  who,  of 
all  others,  has  entered  most  profoundly  into  their 
feelings  and  sympathised  with  their  hopes  and 
struggles.  The  million  is  naturally  disposed  to 
reverence  the  throno ;  and  if  our  present  remarks 
tend  to  deepen  mere  conventionality,  when  the 
Queen's  health  is  proposed,  or  the  Queen's  anthem 
is  performed,  our  end  shall  be  served.  The  people 
are  rising  eveiy  day,  and  the  higher  that  they  rise 
the  higher  does  the  Sovereign  rise ;  for  the  chief 
jewel  in  the  crown  is,  that  it^symbolises  rule  over 
a  FREE  as  well  as  loyal  community. 


THE    MESSENGER. 
(fbom  the  dakish.) 


Paw  lads  at  the  age  of  twenty  were  ever  more 
wild  and  thoughtless  than  myself.  Reckless  alike 
of  the  lessons  of  the  past  or  the  prospects  of  the 
future,  I  lived  only  to  pursue  each  mad  impulse  of 
the  hour.  "Experience  makes  wise,"  they  say. 
I  am  a  living  instance  of  the  fallacy  of  the  adage ; 
for  spite  of  the  numberless  scrapes  into  which  my 
heedless  humour  involved  me,  my  wisdom  was 
never  one  whit  increased  by  the  process. 

All  this  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  premise 
by  way  of  introduction  to  the  following  episode  of 
ix^y  youthful  days. 

My  father,  deeming  it  advisable  in  hia  wisdom 
to  separate  me  from  the  young  men  among  whom 
I  lived  in  Copenhagen,  sent  me  to  a  commercial 
house  in  Hamburg — ^as  though  there  were  no  boon- 
companions  in  that  city — the  head  of  which,  being 
noted  for  his  rigid  morality,  was  to  have  the  entire 


control  over  me.  Before  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight, 
I  had  thrice  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  my 
employer,  and  had  twice  reached  home  towards 
morning  without  having  got  into  a  scrape,  which 
proved  that  I  sought  good  company,  among  whom 
the  risks  of  getting  a  thrashing  were  as  one  to 
three.  Fate,  however,  favoured  me ;  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  year  I  returned  to  Copenhagen  in  as 
good  health  as  I  had  left  it,  and  enriched  with  a 
stock  of  experience  in  all  sorts  of  pranks,  which  I 
longed  to  put  into  practice. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  I  was  to  resume  in  Copen- 
hagen the  dull  office-duties  which  I  had  com- 
menced in  Hamburg;  but  in  the  interval  before 
this  took  place,  I  obtained  permission  to  spend  a 
month  in  the  country  with  aunts  and  uncles  who 
lived  in  different  parts  of  Sealand. 

One  fine  afternoon  in  the  month  of  September, 
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having  fotmd  out  a  peasant  vA\o  was  willing  to 
take  ine  in  his  waggon  the  first  four  miles  on  my 
jonmey,  I  was  standing  with  my  travelling-bag  in 
my  hand  at  the  door  of  the  inn  where  he  put  up, 
waiting  for  him  to  take  his  departure,  when  a  ser- 
vant appeared,  and  asked  if  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  sending  to  Thjoge. 

"  The  gentleman  who  stands  there  is  just  going 
to  start  for  Thjoge/'  answered  the  ostler,  pointing 
to  me. 

The  servant  took  o£f  his  hat  '*  I  have  a  letter 
which  my  master  is  anxious  should  arrive  safely 
at  the  Oorpond's  Inn,  where  a  carriage  will  be 
waiting  for  nim ;  but  as  he  is  ill,  and  cannot  leave 
town,  ne  wishes  the  letter  to  be  delivered  to  the 
coachman,  who  will  otherwise  be  kept  waiting." 

"Give  it  to  me,"  said  I,  "and  I  will  be  your 
master's  messenger.    What  is  his  name  ?" 

He  gave  me  a  name  I  never  heard  before,  and 
I  put  the  letter  into  my  pocket  and  drove  off. 

My  usual  luck  had  deserted  me  for  the  nonce, 
for  it  rarely  happened  to  me  to  ride  a  mile  without 
meeting  ¥dth  some  adventure ;  if  nothing  else,  I 
took  up  a  paraenger,  or  mystified  some  credulous 
peasant,  or  flirted  with  a  bar-maid,  but  this  time 
it  was  as  if  everything  were  bewitched,  and  I  was 
thoroughly  out  of  humour.  The  road  to  Thjoge  is 
the  most  uninteresting  of  all  roads ;  the  foot-pas- 
sengers are  too  dirty  and  too  ragged  to  allow  of 
your  offering  to  give  them  a  lift,  the  peasants  look 
as  savage  as  the  colliers  of  Fredericksborg,  and  the 
bar-maids  are  either  as  ugly  as  sin  or  betrothed  to 
the  tapster,  in  both  of  which  cases  they  are  unsuited 
for  their  office.  I  was  weaiy  of  myself,  and,  to 
complete  my  misery,  one  of  the  horses  fell  lame, 
and  we  were  forced  to  proceed  at  a  snail's  pace. 

Anyone  who  has  been  weary  and  out  of  humour 
on  a  journey  will  be  able  to  appreciate  my  posi- 
tion ;  he  wul  not  wonder  that  now  I  walked,  now 
got  into  the  waggon  again,  then  sang  in  despair, 
then  whistled  out  of  sheer  vexation,  tlien  thrust 
my  hands  into  my  pockets  and  played  with  my 
keys,  then  drew  them  out  again,  in  order  to  button 
and  unbutton  my  coat  As  a  last  resource,  I  took 
out  the  letter  which  had  been  intrusted  to  my  care, 
and  judge  of  my  consternation  when  I  found  that 
I  had  unconsciously  made  it  the  victim  of  my  im** 
patience,  and  that  it  was  so  crumpled  and  torn 
that  it  looked  like  anything  but  a  letter.  In  this 
condition  I  could  not  deliver  it;  and  there  was 
nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  to  try  to  read  its 
contents,  and  communicate  them  verbally  to  the 
i^oachman.  Fortunately,  the  peasant  who  was  driv- 
ing me  did  not  know  w^ho  1  was,  and  this  proves 
how  great  a  safeguard  responsibility  is  to  human 
virtue. 

With  the  help  of  conjectural  criticism,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  contents  of  the  letter 
were  as  follows : 

"  Dear  Uncle, — ^I  have  received  your  honoured 
letter  of  the  5th  instant,  and  find  from  it  that  my 
father  has  informed  you  of  my  arrival  in  Copen- 
hagen by  the  steamer,  and  Uiat  you  are  so  good  as 
to  say  that  your  carriage  will  be  in  waiting  for  me 
at  the  Corporal's  Inn  on  the  11th  instant,  precisely 
at  seven  o'clock,  to  convey  me  to  your  house.    A 


bad  cold,  which  I  caught  on  the  voyage,  confines 
me  to  my  room,  and  obliges  me  to  postpone  for  a 
week  my  visit  to  my  ^ear  unknown  relatives.  At 
the  same  time  that  I  announce  this  delay,  I  b^ 
you  will  allow  me  to  express  how  much  pain  it 
causes  me,  and  to  present  my  best  oomplimentB  to 
my  lovely  cousins,"  <&c.,  &c., 
and  (after  sundry  polite  and  pedantic  phrases) 
signed,  **  Your  obedient  Caul." 

He  will  be  with  them  in  a  week;  be  excuses 
himself  with  a  cold  in  the  head ;  all  this  I  must 
tell  the  coachman  in  a  few  words.  How  much 
paper  might  be  spared  if  people  would  only  make 
use  of  a  little  common-sense  I  With  these  reflec- 
tions I  threw  the  letter  on  the  road,  where  it  sooxi 
became  part  and  portion  of  the  mud ;  for,  to  add  to 
my  misfortunes,  it  rained  pretty  heavily. 

At  last  we  reached  the  inn,  just  as  the  rain 
began  to  fall  in  torrents.  It  was  eight  o'clock  and 
almost  dark.  A  snug  dosed  carriage  stood  at  the 
door,  and  the  horses  were  stamping  impatiently. 
The  blessings  of  this  world  are  unequally  divided, 
thought  I,  as  I  looked  at  the  wretched  waggon  in 
whidi  I  had  been  brought  hither,  and  by  which  I 
could  not  hope  to  reach  my  uncle's  house  before 
midnight    "  Whose  carriage  is  that?" 

**  It  is  the  Justitsraad's  at  — gaard,"  answered 
the  coachman. 

This  was  only  a  mile  distant  from  my  uncle's 
place. 

'^  Then  it  is  you  who  are  waiting  for  a  gentleman 
from  Copenhagen  ?"  said  I. 

"Oh,  is  it  you,  sir?  We  may  start  immediately, 
if  it  please  you,  for  the  horses  have  baited  and  I 
do  not  think  the  weather  will  clear  up  to-night," 
replied  the  man. 

Done  I  thought  I ;  the  idea  is  not  a  bad  one.  I 
shall  get  so  far  on  my  journey  with  a  dry  skin,  and 
will  alight  a  little  before  we  arrive  at  the  house, 
or,  like  a  trusty  messenger,  deliver  the  message 
in  person.  In  the  country  one  may  always  hope 
for  the  offer  of  a  night's  lodging,  and  to-morrow 
morning  I  will  walk  over  to  my  uncle's.  Then,  at 
all  events,  my  journey  will  not  have  gone  off  with- 
out an  adventure. 

The  temptation  was  great  to  exchange  a  wet  and 
rumbling  peasant-waggon,  proceeding  at  a  snail's 
pace,  for  a  comfortable  carriage,  witli  horses  going 
at  a  smart  trot,  and  I  could  not  resist  it  I  jumped 
into  the  vehicle,  and,  lulled  by  its  easy  motion, 
soon  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 

When  it  stopped  I  was  awoke  by  the  jerk ;  and, 
before  I  had  time  to  recover  myself  the  door  was 
thrown  open  and  the  glare  of  lights  and  the  buzz  of 
voices  wluch  burst  upon  me  bewildered  and  amazed 
me.  I  was  almost  dragged  out  of  the  carriage. 
"  It  is  he !  it  is  Cousin  Carl !"  exclaimed  several 
voices ;  and  the  circle  drew  closer  around  me. 

I  was  at gaard. 

Becoverifig  from  my  amazement,  I  was  on  the 
point  of  executing  my  commission  to  the  best  of 
my  abilities,  and  of  asking  pardon  for  having  come 
in  person  to  do  so,  when  I  espied  the  head  of  a 
most  captivating  little  cousin  grouped  with  the 
rest  What  a  lovely  face  !  I  was  so  struck  with 
admiration  that  I  lost  the  favourable  moment  for 
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offering  my  excuses ;  antl,  before  I  was  aware  of 
it,  I  had  silently  received  the  dear  family's  greet- 
ings as  Cousin  Carl — ^I  who  was  only  his  unworthy 


messenger. 


The  Jiifititsraad  immediately  conducted  me  to 
the  liining-room,  and  we  sat  down  at  once  to 
supper  which  seemed  only  to  have  baon  awaiting 
my  arrival.  My  position  was  a  most  embarrassing 
one,  and  biscame  every  instant  more  painfnl.  My 
usual  flow  of  spirits  forsook  me;  and  as  for  my 
usual  impudence,  I  sadly  felt  the  want  of  it  at  this 
most  critical  moment. 

The  party  consisted  of  my  uncle,  his  wife,  a 
handsome  old  lady  of  fifty;  my  cousin  Jette,  a 
pale,  silent  girl  with  an  interesting  expression  of 
countenance ;  my  cousin  Hanne,  the  lovely  little 
cherub  who  was  the  cause  of  my  losing  my  pre- 
sence of  mind ;  and  my  cousin  Thomas,  a  tail  boy 
of  twelve,  with  long  arms  and  short  sleeves.  My 
embarrassment  was  so  great  that  I  devoured  all 
that  was  put  upon  my  plate  as  if  I  had  not  seen 
food  for  a  fortnight ;  and  with  every  glass  of  wine 
that  I  swallowed  I  formed  a  new  plan  by  which  to 
release  myself  from  the  awkward  position  wherein 
my  giddy  thoughtlessness  had  involved  me. 

''Bravo,  nephew!"  said  the  Justitsraad,  as  he 
replenished  my  plate  for  the  fifth  time.  "  I  like  to 
see  young  people  eat  heartily,  and  1  expect  every- 
body to  feel  at  home  in  my  house.  One  glass  more, 
to  your  happy  return  to  Denmark.  That's  light ! 
drain  it  to  the  bottom  I  I  am  glad  that  you  have 
learned  to  appreciate  good  cheer.  When  you  were 
A  boy  you  gave  no  promise  of  being  a  boon-com- 
panion ;  but  eleven  years  sometimes  work  wonder- 
ful changes." 

I  drank  to  the  health  of  my  father  and  mother, 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  family,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  happiness  of  my  cousin  Jette,  which 
toast  was  proposed  by  the  Justitsraad  with  a 
knowing  nod  towards  me ;  J)ut  my  cousin  scarcely 
tasted  her  wine  and  did  not  deign  to  look  at  me. 
My  cousin  Hanne  diligently  replenished  my  glass, 
and  at  length  I  felt  my  head  begin  to  acknowledge 
the  effect  of  my  repeated  potations. 

"And  now  to  bed,  children,"  said  the  Justits- 
raad ;  "  it  is  late.  We  can  hear  all  that  your  cousin 
has  to  tell  us  to-morrow." 

^  I  was  on  the  point  of  asking  for  a  private  inter- 
view with  him,  but  the  favourable  moment  again 
escaped  me  and  the  opportunity  was  lost.  The 
family  retired  for  the  night,  and  a  servant  con- 
ducted me  to  my  room  and  left  me  to  my  reflec- 
tions— the  reflections  of  a  giddy  fellow  of  one-and- 
twenty !  Hanne's  pretty  face  and  the  Jnstitsraad's 
wine  had  turned  my  head.  I  hurried  to  bed, 
and,  like  a  certain  Theban  tyrant,  reserved  serious 
buBineas  for  the  morrow. 

But  I  could  not  sleep ;  for  conscience,  which  is 
generally  widest  awake  when  all  else  slumbers,  most 
nnmercifully  compelled  me  to  keep  it  company. 
At  length  it  got  so  much  the  better  of  me  that  it 
fairly  drove  me  from  bed.  My  first  impulse  was 
to  make  my  exit  vid  the  window  and  then  pro- 
c^,  with  my  knapsack  on  my  back,  to  the  resi- 
dence of  him  whom  I  was  justly  and  fairly  entitled 
^  bail  as  uncle,  rather  than  remain  to  be  treated 


as  one  detected  in  playing  the  impostor  for  tlie 
sake  of  obtaining  a  commodious  conveyance  and 
comfortable  quarters.  So  galling  was  this  last 
suggestion  of  my  conscience- Btrloken  spirit  that  I 
involuntarily  decreased  the  distance  betwixt  my- 
self and  the  fatal  window. 

It  had  ceased  raining ;  but  the  night  was  very 
dark.  As  far  as  concealment  was  concerned,  dark- 
ness was  favourable  to  my  plan ;  but  how  should 
I  manage  to  find  my  way  about  a  strange  place  ? 
I  then  thought  of  keeping  awake  till  daybreak 
and  stealing  a?inay,  leaving  the  family  to  search  for 
their  cousin  until  the  real  Simon  Pure  had  got  rid 
of  his  cold.  But  in  that  case  I  should  jiever  again 
see  little  Hanne's  sweet  face. 

I  dressed  and  seated  myself  at  the  open  window, 
in  order  to  wait  for  the  first  dawn  of  day.  I  had 
a  good  long  watch  before  me,  for  it  was  only  half- 
past  twelve.  Suddenly  I  heard  footsteps  outside, 
and,  in  a  few  moments  the  branches  of  a  tree 
opposite  my  window  began  to  shake.  Some  one 
was  climbing  up  the  tree,  but  evid^tly  not  with 
the  intention  of  paying  me  a  visit,  for  he  climbed 
higher  than  my  room,  and  had  but  jpst  got  on  a 
level  with  the  window  above  when  it  was  opened. 

Ha,  ha  I  a  rendezvous,  thought  I.  After  all, 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  tender  conscience ; 
without  it  I  should  have  been  fast  asleep  and  igno- 
rant of  what  was  passing  around  me.  But  who 
can  it  be  ?    I  will  listen. 

''For  heaven's  sake,  make  no  noise  1"  said  a 
voice  in  a  whisper  at  the  window ;  he  has  arrived, 
and  is  in  the  room  inunediately  below  this ;  he  can 
scarcely  have  fallen  asleep  yet" 

''  The  candle  was  extipguiBhed  half-an-holir 
ago,"  answered  a  voice  from  the  tree ;  "  and  what 
should  keep  an  idiot  like  that  awake  ?" 

Idiot,  forsooth  I  As  if  I  were  not  as  wide  awake 
as  he? 

*'  Only  think  of  my  painful  position,  dear  Gus- 
tav !"  continued  the  voice  from  the  window.  "  My 
father  proposed  my  health  at  supper,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  take  wine  with  my  cousin ;  but  oh,  how 
I  do  hate  him !  Perhaps  he  will  be  treating  me 
as  his  affianced  bride  to-morrow,  and  be  calling 
me  thee  and  thou,  and  so  on ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
my  father  will  give  him  every  encourt^^nent.  Oh, 
how  unhappy  I  am  I" 

"  This  is  all  the  result  of  our  keeping  matters  a 
secret,  dearest  Jette ;  had  we  spoken  to  your  father 
before  your  cousin's  arrival,  he  might  have  been 
persuaded  into  breaking  the  foolish  engag^nent 
made  in  yom  childhood." 

"  No,  no,  he  would  never  have  done  that,"  an- 
swered Jette ;  '*  he  is  too  much  attached  to  his 
brother,  and  he  would  go  any  lengths  to  keep  the 
promise  which  they  gave  each  other  eleven  years 
ago,  at  the  expense  of  the  happiness  of  their  chil- 
dren." 

'*  What  a  pity  that  he  did  not  break  his  neck  on 
his  way  here !  but  such  fellows  travel  the  whole 
world  over  without  ever  meeting  with  the  most 
trifling  accident,"  said  Gustav.  '<  However,  as  he 
has  come  he  shall  hear  from  me.  Ill  pick  a  quarcel 
with  him,  I'll  challenge  him ;  one  of  us  must  make 
room  for  the  other." 
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"  Dear  Qustav/'  said  my  cotiain,  "  do  not  say 
Bucb  horrid  things !  Am  I  not  already  miserable 
enough  ?  I  see  nothing,  nothing  but  misery  before 
me."  Jette  wept ;  I  could  hear  her  sobs.  Poor 
g^rl !  Now  I  understand  why  she  was  so  pale  and 
silent     I  was  her  betrothed  1 

**  Forgive  me,  dear  g^rl»  I  scarcely  know  what  I 
say.  Be  calm  I — do  not  weep !  Heaven  will  protect 
UB.  We  will  find  means  to  soften  your  father's  heart ; 
and  surely  no  man  of  sense  would  marry  a  woman 
against  her  inclination.  If  your  cousin  bo  a  man 
of  honour  he  will  give  up  all  claim  to  your  hand." 

"Then  he  would  not  have  come  here.  His 
father  wrote  to  say  that  he  came  expressly  to  claim 
me  as  his  betrothed  and  that  we  might  learn  to 
know  each  other  before  our  marriage ;  and  added, 
that  as  we  had  been  engaged  eleven  years,  it  was 
time — oh,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it  I" 

"  What  is  he  like  ?    Is  he  handsome  T 

"  He  is  not  at  all  like  what  he  was  as  a  boy,  he 
is  much  altered,  he  is  handsomer ;  in  fact,  h^  is 
decidedly  handsome." 

Anyhow,  she's  a  girl  of  taste,  thought  I ;  and  if 
I  conld  do  her  a  good  turn  I  would. 

'^  Oh,  he  is  handsome,  is  he  ?  Well,  I  wish  you 
joy  of  him"  And  here  I  heard  the  tree  violently 
agitated. 

"  Gustav,  are  you  in  earnest?"  said  Jette,  in  a 
tone  of  voice  that  would  have  pierced  the  heart  of 
a  stone,  assuming  stones  to  have  hearts. 

''Dear,  dear  Jette!"  He  stretched  himself  so 
far  out  from  the  tree,  that  I  believe  to  this  hour 
he  was  able  to  take  her  hand  and  kiss  it 

"  Indeed,  you  have  no  reason  to  be  jealous,"  con- 
tinued Jette, ''  his  awkwardness  makes  one  forget 
that  he  is  handsome ;  none  could  ever  take  him  for 
a  person  accustomed  to  good  society ;  he  eats  immo- 
derately and  drinks  in  proportion.  It  was  great 
fun  to  Hanne  to  help  him  to  wine;  and  I  do 
believe  that  he  drank  at  least  two  bottles  at  supper. 
And,  with  all  this,  not  a  word  did  be  say.  No,  I 
cannot  bear  him ;  but  my  father  seemed  to  take  to 
him  and  was  loud  in  his  praises  after  he  led  the 
room." 

A  nice  impression  to  leave  behind  me,  forsooth  I 
Let  me  just  sum  up  the  goodly  list  of  my  social  short- 
comings :  Item,  unaccustomed  to  good  society ; 
er(^Oy  no  gentleman.  Pretty  well  for  a  beginning ! 
— Item,  eats  like  a  beast  and  drinks  like  a  fish. 
(I  wish  she  knew  what  a  journey  in  a  peasant's 
car  is.)  And  to  sum  up  all,  the  little  witch,  Hanne, 
with  that  innocent  face  of  hers,  has  been  amusing 
herself  at  my  expense  !  A  pretty  dilemma  I  am  in ! 

"  I  will  speak  to  your  father  to-morrow,"  said 
Gustav,  after  a  pause.  "  I  shall  soon  have  it  in 
my  power  to  offer  yon  a  comfortable  home ;  my 
family's  position  is  in  every  way  eqiud  to  his  own. 
Give  me  your  consent,  dearest  Jette,  to  make  our 
secret  known  to  your  father,  and  all  may  yet  end 
well  for  us." 

"Gustav,  you  do  not  know  my  father!  I  feel 
persuaded  that  he  will  insist  upon  my  keeping  my 
plighted  word.  Promises  are  sacred  in  his  eyes, 
nor  was  he  ever  known  to  have  broken  one.  I  was 
a  child  when  I  gave  mine,  and  since  then  I  have 
ever  worn  the  ring  placed  at  our  betrothal  on  my 


finger.     Little  did  I  deem  it  was  but  the  link  of  a 
chain  binding  me  to  a  life  of  wretchedness  T* 

After  a  short  pause,  they  resumed  their  con- 
versation. 

"  How  long  is  he  likely  to  stay  here  ?'*  asked 
Gustav. 

**  I  do  not  know,  perhaps  only  a  few  days.  He 
is  my  only  hope,"  answered  Jette.  "  1  must  apeak 
to  him  olono  to-morrow.  We  most  come  to  an 
understanding.  I  will  ask  him  to  meet  me  in  the 
garden — if  you  promise  not  to  be  jealous^"  she  added 
pUyfully. 

"  I  don't  much  like  being  beholden  to  my  rival, 
but  I  do  not  see  any  alternative,"  said  Gustav. 
"  Speak  to  him ;  but  should  yon  not  succeed,  then 
— dearest  girl !  then — ?" 

"  Then  I  promise — but  what  was  that  ?  I  heard 
something  move.     Gro,  yon  must  not  be  seen  here  !*' 

"To-morrow  night  at  one,  dear  Jette."  And 
then  I  heard  something  that  sounded  very  like  a 
kiss. 

My  fortunate  rival  stepped  from  branch  to  branch 
with  an  agility  which  proved  him  no  novice  in  the 
exercise.  When  he  bad  reached  the  ground  I 
heard  the  window  close. 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  mount  the  tree.  Gnstav 
had  taught  me  the  easiest  way  to  free  myself  from 
my  troubles. — I  should  like  to  know  what  kind 
of  a  fellow  that  Gustav  is.  Poor  Jette !  she  has 
given  away  her  heart,  and  is  doomed  nevertheless 
to  be  chained  for  life  to  a  man  who  begins  a  letter 
to  his  future  father-in-law  with  these  words,  *I 
have  received  your  honoured  letter  of  the  5th 
instant,*  and  who  puts  off  his  visit  to  his  betrothed 
because  he  has  a  cold !  Funny  world,  this !  It  is 
getting  lighter  and  lighter,  and  she  intends  to  con- 
fide in  me  to-day.  I  was  her  only  hope.  We  are 
to  come  to  an  understanding.  She'll  meet  me  in 
the  garden.  No  one  knows  me,  and  the  right 
cousin  will  not  be  here  for  a  week.  I  might  as 
well  stay  one  day  on  his  account  Surely  tlie 
chapter  of  accidents  will  have  some  lucky  ones  in 
store  for  me.  I  will  not  forsake  Jette  and  I  ^^-ill 
revenge  myself  on  little  Miss  Hanne  who  thought 
it  good  fun  to  make  me  tipsy ;  and  I  will  prove 
to  the  whole  family  that  I  learned  manners  in 
Hamburg,  and  that  I  am  not  the  fool  they  take  lue 
for,  and  that  I  don't  always  eat  and  drink  like  a 
starving  mechanic.  My  honour  is  concerned. 
Stay  I  will !  But  what  if  they  begin  to  question 
me?  Hem !  Well,  the  worst  that  can  happen  ip, 
that  I  must  leave  a  coat  and  some  linen  behind 
me  and  take  to  my  heels.  But  there  is  no  danger. 
I  will,  however,  reconnoitre  the  premises,  for  as 
yet  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  to  turn  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left ;  and  to-night — well,  good  night, 
my  well-beloved  friends,  and  thanks  for  your  hos- 
pitality. While  you  sleep  I  will  disappear,  leav- 
ing not  a  clue  to  the  discovery  of  who  I  am.  It 
will  give  them  something  to  talk  about  until  Christ- 
mas.  But  who  would  have  tliought  it  of  those 
girls  ? — intriguing  little  things  that  they  are  I  But 
wait,  my  turn  will  come ! 

During  this  monologue  I  again  undressed  and 
got  into  bed,  and  soon  fell  as  sound  asleep  as 
though  I  had  as  just  claims  to  my  couch  as  the 
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otlious  cousin  himself.  But  the  next  morning, 
Tvben  I  was  called  to  breakfast,  matters  assumed  a 
different  aspect.  I  had  slept  away  the  effects  of 
the  wine — sober  sense  had  resumed  its  sway ;  the 
fear  of  impending  discovery  would  have  scared  me 
far  hence  had  the  well-trained  footman  for  a 
moment  lost  sight  of  me.  As  it  was,  I  had  no 
alternative  but  to  allow  him  to  conduct  me  to  the 
dining-room.  The  scene  of  my  last  night's  ex- 
ploits tended  in  some  measure  to  restore  me  to  my 
Avonted  spirits,  and  with  tlie  firm  resolve  to  efface 
all  previous  impressions  to  my  discredit,  I  shook 
hands  with  each  member  of  the  family  ;  and 
as  I  now  knew  that  I  was  engaged  to  Jette,  I 
kissed  her  hand  with  the  utmost  gallantry.  The 
poor  girl  looked  as  if  she  were  going  to  faint,  and 
I  coloured  very,  much  as  I  recollected  that  I  had 
no  ring  on.  Jette,  on  the  contrary,  wore  the  plain 
gold  ring  before  alluded  to,  but  it  was  almost 
entirely  hidden  by  another  with  a  "  forget-me-not'* 
on  it    Who  could  have  given  it  to  her  ? 

"  How  are  you  to-day,  dear  girl  T  inquired  the 
Justitsraad.  **  Jette  has  been  delicate  of  late.  She 
looks  ill,  and  has  lost  her  appetite." 

Jette  assured  her  father  that  she  was  quite  well. 
That  neither  mother  nor  sister  was  half  as  much  in 
her  confidence  as  I  at  that  moment,  I  soon  per- 
ceived. But  then  they  had  not  stood  at  an  open 
window  from  twelve  to  three  o'clock  the  preceding 
night 

At  first  all  went  on  smoothly  enough.  We  talked 
ahout  the  wind  and  the  weather,  but  my  horizon 
soon  began  to  lour. 

"  Well,  nephew,  tell  me  something  about  the 
old  fellow.    How  is  my  brother  V 

"  He  is  quite  well,  uncle,  thank  you." 

''But  the  gout  has  been  very  troublesome,'* 
observed  the  Justitsraad. 

"  The  gout?  Yes,  it  has ;  but  he  is  accustomed 
to  it"  I  was  on  thorns,  and  the  earth  would  not 
open  to  overwhelm  and  rescue  mo. 

"  And  your  mother  ?" 

''  She  is  likewise  in  good  health,  only  they  are 
growing  older  every  day." 

"  Well,  and  so  are  the  best  of  us.  And  how 
does  your  Aunt  Abelone  get  on  ?'* 

**  Very  well  indeed,  uncle." 

"  Odd  enough  that  is,  considering  she  has  only 
got  a  leg  and  a  half  to  get  on  with.** 

•It's  all  up  now,  I  mentally  ejaculated.  "  Yes 
— ^that  is  to  say,  as  well  as  can  be  expected  with  a 
leg  and  a  half."  No  wonder  I  stammered.  Poor 
Aunt  Abelone,  her  privations  quite  took  me  by 
surprise ! 

"  Now  only  listen  to  the  fellow !  he  thinks  half 
a  leg  more  or  less  of  no  consequence." 

Tlie  clouds  dispersed  for  a  while,  but  speedily 
gathered  again.  Breakfast  was  no  sooner  over 
than  my  soi-disant  uncle  wanted  me  to  tell  him 
about  the  new  system  of  agriculture  which  my 
father  had  introduced  on  his  estate,  with  whose 
locality  I  was  utterly  unacquainted.  This  time, 
my  aunt  came  to  my  aid  by  suggesting  that  we 
should  reserve  that  subject  until  we  took  a  stroll 
in  the  fields  together,  or  went  shooting;  as  she  was 
not  inclined  to  listen  to  discnssionson  rural  economy. 


"  Well,  we'll  talk  of  that  another  day,"  said  the 
Justitsraad.  "But  now  tell  us  something  about 
your  travels,  it  will  amuse  the  ladies.  You  have 
been  to  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  divers  other 
places.  Why,  man,  you  must  have  a  budget  full 
of  news !" 

I  had  never  been  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
any  of  the  places  he  mentioned.  I  fear  my  lovo 
of  truth  would  have  succumbed  to  the  emergency 
of  the  moment  had  not  my  grand  inquisitor  come 
himself  to  the  rescue. 

"  Well,  nephew,  I  don't  hold  you  to  be  burdened 
with  an  excess  of  bashfulness,  but  you  don't  seem 
inclined  to  give  us  a  few  passages  from  your  jour- 
nal ;  never  mind,  this  is  Liberty  Hall,  everyone 
does  as  he  likes.  I  know  that  many  years  ago, 
when  I  came  back  from  Hamburg,  I  was  so  full  of 
what  I  had  seen  and  heard  that  ray  friends  were 
actually  obliged  to  beseech  me  not  to  pester  them 
with  particulars  of  my  journey.  But  perhaps  it  is 
old  fashioned  to  talk  about  one's  travels." 

Here  I  got  into  smooth  water  at  once.  I  knew 
Hamburg  as  well  as  the  beggar  does  his  dish ;  and 
taking  the  hint  from  my  respected  relative,  I  started 
off  at  score.  I  discussed  edifices,  men,  manners, 
politics,  literature,  arts  and  sciences,  all  in  one 
breath.  It  pleased  and  interested  the  old  gentle- 
man to  hear  of  the  changes  time  had  wrought  in 
the  good  old  city.  He  fancied  it  was  still  walled 
and  moated  round  about  as  in  the  days  of  his 
youth.  He  listened  to  me  attentively,  and  so  did 
the  rest.  Cousin  Thomas  rested  both  elbows  on 
the  table  and  laughed  with  all  his  might ;  my  aunt 
laid  aside  her  knitting  to  inspect  the  sketches  with 
which  I  accompanied  my  description  of  the  city ; 
cousin  Jette  looked  less  sulkily  at  me ;  and  Hanne, 
sweet  little  Hanne,  for  whose  salce  I  had  got  into 
this  scrape,  asked  questions  without  end  about  the 
Hamburg  ladies,  the  fashions  and  the  theatre. 
Fortunately,  these  had  been  the  objects  of  my 
particular  study. 

"  I  was  sure  that  when  his  tongue  was  once  set 
a-going  there  would  be  no  lack  of  talk.  How 
long  were  you  in  Berlin  ?"  asked  the  Justitsraad. 

"  Stop  a  little,  uncle  I  We  are  still  in  Ham- 
burg, and  I  have  much  more  to  tell  about  it.  We 
must  proceed  systematically.  I  am  determined 
to  answer  no  questions  to-day  tliat  do  not  bear 
reference  to  Hamburg ;  to-morrow  we  will  go  on 
to  Berlin.**  To-morrow,  indeed!  thought  I.  Happy 
be  my  dole  an*  I  weather  out  the  day. 

"  Well,  be  it  so,**  replied  the  Justitsraad.  '*  Li- 
berty Hall,  you  know.  In  the  meantime,  amuse 
yourself  as  you  best  can.  In  that  room  you  will 
find  books,  in  the  other  a  choice  of  guns,  and  in 
the  stables  there  are  horses  at  your  service ;  so  make 
yourself  at  home,  and  do  what  you  like." 

''  I  think  I'll  take  a  stroll  in  the  garden,**  said  I, 
with  a  speaking  glance  at  Jette.  But  she  did  not 
observe  it;  and  I  was  compelled  to  say  that,  being  a 
stranger,  I  should  require  a  guide.  But  even  this 
hint  she  appeared  not  to  notice,  though  we  were  to 
liave  some  serious  conversation,  and  the  sooner  the 
better. 

"  A  stranger  I**  exclaimed  my  uncle.  *  But,  to 
be  sure,  in  eleven  years  you  may  have  forgotten 
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the  place.  Yon  were  then — let  mc  sec ! — ay,  now 
you  are  three-and-twenty — twelve  years  old.  Who 
would  have  thought  at  that  time  that  yon  would 
have  turned  out  such  a  light-hearted  fellow?  Well, 
show  him  about,  children.  Thomas  must  go  to  his 
studies,  and  my  wife  has  household  matters  to 
attend  to ;  Jette  must — " 

*'  I  am  not  well,  father ;  I  have  a  violent  head-  i 
ache,^'  said  poor  Jette.  j 

6he  really  did  look  ill,  and  her  eyes  were  very 
red  and  swoln.  I 

'' Vapours  r  said  the  Jostitsraad  peevishly,  and  , 

shook  his  head.  ''  You  ought  to but  I  suppose  ' 

matters  will  right  themselves  on  a  nearer  acquaint-  i 
ance,''  he  continued.  *'  I  understand  this  kind  of 
migraine,  as  the  fine  folks  at  Hamburg  used  to 
call  it  [These  last  words  were  addressed  to  me, 
and  I  returned  a  nod  which  implied  sat,  saplenti.'] 
But,  here,  Hanne  I  you  don't  mind  the  morning 
air,  I  suppose  ?  Then  take  your  cousin  Carl  under 
your  protection,  and  show  him  the  garden  and| 
grounds,  and  do  not  forget  to  point  out  to  him  the 
view  from  the  Swing  Hill ;  and  now  be  off  with 
you,  children  I"  j 

*Oome,  cousra,*'  said  Hanne,  "are  we  to  say 
*  thou*  or  '  you  ?* " 

"*Thou,'  by  all  means!'*  I  exclaimed.  "We 
would  not  be  real  coumns  if  we  did  not  say  '  thou.' 
Am  I  not  right,  uncle  ?" 

"  You  are  after  my  own  heart,  boy  I  Always 
keep  your  spirits  up,  that's  what  I  say." 

Was  I  not  right,  I  ask,  when  I  said  that  I  was 
a  giddy,  thoughtless  fellow?  I  believe  that  I  was, 
But  what  will  you  say,  dear  reader,  when  you  learn  j 
that  I  did  actually  walk  in  the  garden  and  ramble  in 
the  woods  with  this  lovely  little  Hanne?  I,  her 
pseudo-cousin,  I,  who  deserved  the  stocks  for  having 
dared,  under  another  man's  name,  to  foist  myself 
upon  a  respectable  family — I  who,  under  false  pre- 
tences, had  violated  the  sanctity  of  a  seal — I  walked 
arm-in-arm  with  the  daughter  of  the  Justitsraad  of 

^gaard,  the  angelic  little  Hanne — I,  who  richly 

deserved  to  be  scourged  off  the  premises  with  all 
the  dogs  at  my  heels !     Alas  for  human  justice  1 

As  I  gazed  upon  my  companion  I  felt  smitten 
with  remorse  and  shame.  Dear  little  Hanne  looked 
so  lovely,  so  bewitching  in  her  pretty  morning 
dress  that  she  seemed  the  incarnation  of  the  beau 
ideal  of  the  romantic  day-dream  of  a  stripling  of 
three-and-twenty. 

We  ran  about  like  two  children,  gathering 
flowers  and  teaching  each  other  their  botanical 
names;  and  then  Hanne  would  prattle  about  a 
thousand  little  things  with  which  she  thought  the 
new  cousin  ought  to  be  made  acquainted,  till,  at 
length,  I  half  forgot  that  I  was  not  the  real  cousin 
Carl. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  Jette  did  not  accompany  us," 
said  she ;  '*  but  I  trust  her  head-ache  will  be  better 
by  to-morrow.'* 

I  assured  her  that  her  company  left  me  nothing 
to  desire. 

"A  pretty  declaration  to  make  after  leaving  the 
girl  you  are  engaged  to  for  eleven  long  years !" 

"  But  I  don't  Slink  Jette  seemed  over  pleased 
at  my  arrival." 


"  Oh,  that  you  musn^t  mind.  She  has  been  in 
very  low  spirits  lately ;  but  I  daresay  that  will 
soon  wear  off,  and,  besides,  she  is  such  an  excel- 
lent girl — much  better  than  I  am,  or  anybody  1 
know  r* 

**  But  I  must  have  a  lively  wife,  for  I  am  myself 
livelv,"  observed  I. 

*'  You  are  very  diffarent  to  what  we  expected  to 
find  you,  as  we  always  understood  that  yon  were  a 
quiet,  sedate  person,  stupid  and  uninteresting.  In 
my  heart  I  often  pitied  Jette,  for  I  cannot  iida- 
gine  anything  more  insupportable  than  a  dull, 
stupid  husband ;  but  I  do  not  pity  her  any  l(»ger." 
I  could  have  hugged  her  upon  the  spot  "8o 
you  were  unfavourably  prepossessed  towards  me. 
To  whom  am  I  indebted  for  so  favourable  a  cha- 
racter T 

"  To  your  own  father ;  and  the  letter  which  yon 
wrote  to  Jette  on  the  day  of  her  confirmation,  in- 
closing a  ring,  did  not  give  us  a  better  opinion  of 
you.  It  was  but  a  sorry  performance,  and  my 
father  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  Jette  to 
reply  to  it,  when  she  was  to  send  you  a  ring  in 
return.  But  you  were  very  young  at  that  time, 
and  as  we  did  not  hear  from  yon  again,  your  letter 
was  soon  forgotten.  I  am  sure  that  Jette  has  not 
thought  six  times  of  you  in  the  six  years  that  have 
since  elapsed,  which  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  yon. 
It  was  not  until  your  father  wrote  to  say  that  you 
were  coming  home  and  sent  remembrances*  from 
you,  that  your  name  was  again  mentioned  by  any 
of  us ;  but  my  father  never  approved  of  our  langh- 
ing  at  your  letter." 

I  stored  my  memory  with  every  little  circum- 
stance that  might  assist  me  in  playing  the  part 
before  me,  and  I  learnt  more  from  this  conversa- 
tion than  I  had  been  able  to  glean  before. 

"  It  is  folly  to  make  children  engage  themselves; 
for  what  do  they  know  about  love  ?"  said  Hanne. 

"It  is  worse  than  folly,  Hanne;  it  is  barbarom; 
it  is  trampling  upon  our  most  sacred  rights."  ^ 

"  You  may,  however,  be  thankful  for  that  piece 
of  barbarity,"  she  replied,  "without  which  you 
would  never  have  been  engaged  to  Jette.  She  has 
many  admirers." 

"Indeed?  And  who  are  they,  pray?  You 
make  me  jealous." 

"  Why  the  young  clergyman  at  — ^>  *^^| 
Gustav  Holm;  both  pay  her  great  attention, an^^ 
Jette  is  not  indifferent  to  the  latter." 

"  And  who  is  this  Gustav  Holm,  who  seems  to 
be  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two  ?" 

"  He  is  studying  practical  agricnlture  over  at 

sted,  and  has  visited  us  occasionally  for  the  ifl^^ 

three  years,  prineipttlly  for  Jette's  sake,  I  am  sore- 

"  Or  for  yours,  little  Hanne  ?"  j 

"  Indeed,  no  one  comes  here  for  my  ^^ite 
would  not  make  a  secret  of  it  if  they  did.    J^  . 
is  much  more  liked  and  admired  than  I  am*  * 
BO  she  deserves  to  be."  , 

"  Perhaps  Jette  likes  Gustav  Holm  better  tfian 
she  likes  me,  whom  in  fact  she  does  not  ^^^f,- 

"  Indeed  she  does  noi^it  would  be  a  bad  D^ 
ness  if  she  did;  you  have  been  engaged  *^  .^| 
other  for  eleven  years  and  are  to^  bs  ^^ 
Why,  you  are  to  be  husband  and  ynf^-" 
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"  What  would  you  have  done  had  you  been  iu 
Jeite's  place?** 

"  I  should  perhaps — no,  I  do  not  think  that  I 
would  have  done  that.  But  I  am  not  as  good  and 
as  tractable  as  she  is,  and  no  one  should  have  per- 
suaded me  on*  the  day  of  my  confirmation  to 
accept  a  ring  of  betrothal,  that  I  can  assure  you ; 
particularly  if  it  had  been  accompanied  by  such  an 
epistle  as  yours." 

Hanne  plaited  some  blades  of  grass  together  and 
tied  them  round  her  finger  in  a  complicated  knot 
"  Can  you  do  that,"  she  asked. 

I  tried,  but  I  did  not  succeed,  and  she  took  hold 
of  my  hand  to  teach  me.  ''  But  what  does  this 
mean,  Carl?"  she  exclaimed.  "Where  is  your 
ring  ?** 

"  It  is — I  have— I  wear  it  in  a  ribbon  round  my 
neck.  I  was  tired  of  answering  all  the  questions 
that  it  called  forth,  so  I  determined  to  wear  it  in 
that  manner." 

"  You  were  tired  of  wearing  it,  indeed !  Did 
any  one  ever  hear  the  like !  Jette  has  constantly 
worn  hers,  and  has  besides  placed  a  '  forget-me- 
not'  on  the  same  finger,  as  a  reminder,  I  presume, 
not  to  forget  you ;  and  it  annoyed  you  to  be  asked 
if  you  were  engaged !  You  men  do  not  deserve 
to  be  renaembered;  but  come  along  and  I  will 
show  you  a  fine  view." 

We  walked  through  a  lovely  shady  grove  where 
several  paths  wound  among  the  trees  and  crossed 
each  othe.r.  Hanne  led  the  way,  looking  like 
Diana  with  her  light  and  elastic  step  and  flowing 
garments,  and  I  followed  like  the  love-sick  Actaaon, 
whose  fate  I  wlas  doomed  to  share.  For  how  soon 
might  not  the  veil  be  torn  asunder?  how  soon 
might  I  not  stand  detected  and  transformed  in  the 
eyes  of  these  worthy  people,  and  be  consigned 
over  to  my  conscience,  which  would  inflict  on  me 
tortures  more  poignant  far  than  the  ill-starred 
Actseon  experienced  beneath  the  fangs  of  his  own 
hounds. 

We  approached  an  eminence  whereon  stood  two 
pillars  supporting  a  swing  which  from  a  distance 
looked  not  unlike  a  gibbet  From  the  top  of  the 
hill  the  view  was  very  fine  and  embraced  a  num- 
ber of  village  churches,  among  which  was  probably 
that  of  my  real  uncle. 

"But  why  did  you  erect  that  gibbet  on  this 
lovely  spot?*  asked  I. 

"  Gibbet  I  No  one  ever  gave  my  swing  that 
name  before,''  said  Hanne,  much  annoyed.  "  If 
it  were  not  impolite,  I  would  say  that  the  person 
whose  imagination  sees  a  gibbet  in  my  innocent 
swing  must  indeed  have  a  guilty  conscience." 

Alas !  her  words  were  but  too  true.  The  swing 
will  in  future  be  called  a  gibbet,  thought  I,  and 
to-morrow  my  character  will  be  dangling  in  it,  as 
a  warning  to  all  self-styled  cousins. 

"JSjpver  mind,  cousin,  let  us  make  it  up ;  but 
do  n^  say  a  word  against  this  place  in  my  other's 


presence,  for  it  is  one  of  his  most  favourite  haunts. 
Now  come  and  swing  me  by  way  of  penance," 
said  Hanne,  getting  into  the  swing. 

Oh  that  I  could  so  easily  expiate  my  invo- 
luntary transgression ! 

I  could  have  gone  on  swinging  her  for  ever,  so 
much  did  I  love  to  gaze  on  her.  But  she  showed 
for  me  that  consideration  I  lacked  towards  myself. 

"  You  are  getting  tired,  I  fear,  and  I  cannot 
allow  you  to  work  so  hard,"  said  she.  "  Come  and 
convince  yonrself  that  the  swing  is  well  placed — 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  gallows," 
she  added,  making  room  for  me  in  the  swing. 

"  Even  the  gallows  would  I  brave  for  your  sake," 
said  I,  seating  myself  by  her  side.  I  set  the  swing 
in  motion,  <^d  it  was  fndeed  a  charming  sight  to 
see  the  landscape  spread  out  beneath  us.  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  flying  through  the  air  with  an  angel. 

"  How  beautiful !"  I  exclaimed,  and  threw  my 
arm  round  Hanne. 

"  Not  so  bad,  considering  that  it  is  a  gallows.  But 
you  had  better  hold  fast  by  the  rope,  cousin,  and 
not  by  me.  Let  us  continue  our  walk,  we  have 
had  enough  of  swinging.'' 

"  First  allow  me  to  proffer  an  earnest  request, 
dear  Hanne,"  said  I,  taking  her  hand.  "  Listen  to 
me  before  we  leave  this  spot  I  foresee  that  this 
swing  will  hereafter,  at  least  in  your  mind,  retain 
the  name  which  I  thoughtlessly  bestowed  upon  it 
Promise  me,  that  should  you  hear  my  name  men- 
tioned with  reproach  and  doubts  cast  on  my 
honour,  you  will  remember  that  on  this  spot  I  im- 
plored you  to  judge  mercifully  of  the  absent,  how- 
ever much  appearances  might  be  against  him. 
Fate  sometimes  plays  odd  pranks  with  us,  dear 
Hanne,  and  leads  us  into  temptations  which  we  are 
not  strong  enough  to  resist" 

For  one  moment  the  lively  girl  looked  seriously 
at  me,  and  then  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh.  One 
moment  more,  and  I  should  have  made  a  fall  con- 
fession. 

''I  promise  you  that  I  will  come  hitheir  and 
think  as  well  of  you  as  you  deserve,"  said  she, 
"always  presuming  that  I  have  nothing  better  to 
do,  or  nothing  better  to  think  on.  But  for  the 
present  I  can  give  no  more  time  to  reflections  on 
the  gallows.  The  luncheon-bell  is  ringing,  4ind 
my  father  likes  us  all  to  be  punctual." 

Jette  did  not  appear,  the  headache  kept  her  con- 
fined to  her  room.  Poor  girl  I  I  indeed  felt  for 
her;  and  when  I  reflected  that  the  presence  of 
the  gentleman  whose  unworthy  envoy  I  was 
would  probably  inflict  still  greater  torments  on 
her,  it  made  me  quite  miserable.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  in  high  spirits,  and  I  do 
not  remember  ever  having  assisted  at  such  an 
agreeable  luncheon-party.  Alas,  half  of  the  day 
was  already  spent,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
other  half  my  happiness  would  die  a  sudden  death. 

{To  be  cofUmued,) 
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HOW  TO  PUT  IN  AIR  AND  PUT  OUT  FIRE  IN  COAL-MINES* 


A  coAL-MTNE  might  be  poetically  viewed  as  a  great 
animal,  for  it  has  many  animal  wants  and  an  animal 
configm^tion.  It  has,  for  example,  a  capacious 
maw  and  an  enormous  gorge.  The  shaft  is  its  long 
neck,  the  top  thereof  its  mouth,  the  waste-work- 
ings its  tail,  the  whole  mine  its  body,  the  various 
passages  its  anatomic  fabric,  the  main  passage 
being  its  main  duct,  the  **  air-passage"  (tlie  leading 
one)  being  its  whid-pipe,  and  the  innumerable  side 
air-passages  its  corresponding  air-vessels.  Thus 
to  make  up  this  huge  animal  there  are,  at  all 
events,  mouth,  neck,  body,  wind-pipe,  arteries  and 
veins  innumerable.  This  huge  animal  is  a  can- 
nibal, for  it  swallows  hundreds  of  men  daily  ;  and 
it  has  one  great  necessity  which  will  at  once  make 
indisputable  its  title  to  animalism,  namely,  its 
perpetual  want  of  pure  air.  It  needs  pure  air 
just  as  much  as  any  living  animal  whatever  ;  yes, 
pure  air ;  for  if  it  have  not  the  purest  air  of  the 
natural  heavens  it  immediately  goes  into  a  gal- 
loping consumption,  begins  to  grow  very  offensive, 
and  unless  proper  remedial  aid  be  called  in,  finally 
runs  off  into  a  spontaneous  combustion,  and  so 
finally  perishes ! 

Thus  we  think  we  have  added  another  animal 
to  the  lists  of  zoology,  and  we  hope  we  have 
described  it  as  scientificallv  as  a  Cuvier  or  Owen 
would  have  done.  We  doubt  whether  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  great  comparative  anato- 
mists ever  saw  so  much  of  this  animal  as  we  have 
done,  therefore  we  make  bold  to  depict  it ;  and  we 
have  a  firm  conviction  that  our  readers  wUl  be 
deeply  intei^ested  in  the  new  monster. 

Now,  to  be  particular,  any  full-grown  or  fully- 
developed  coal-pit  requires  the  greatest  attention 
in  order  to  keep  it  in  health,  and  the  men  in  it  in 
soundness.  The  extensive  Newcastle  pits  are  those 
which  have  demanded  and  received  the  greatest 
attention  in  this  matter ;  for  they  are  very  liable 
to  sudden  eruptions  of  highly-compressed  gas, 
which  exists  in  cavities  in  and  around  the  seams, 
and  which  bursts  forth  in  large  quantities  with  a 
rushing  violence  so  soon  as  the  workings  of  the 
mine  pierce  the  receptacle  and  give  the  gas  an 
opportunity  to  escape.  The  receptacles  or  cavities 
containing  the  gas,  when  pierced,  become  what  the 
men  call  "blowers;"  and  they  certainly  do  blow 
like  a  huge  bellows,  or  "  very  like  a  whale."  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  whale,  after  all,  be  not  the 
best  type ;  not  that  we  have  heard  a  very  loud 
**  blower"  of  gas,  for  its  sound  is  rather  a  signal 
to  run  away  than  to  stop  and  listen,  at  the  risk  of 
being  blown  up  by  the  said  blowers.     But  we  have 


listened  to  little  blowers  which  hiss  out  of  the 
coal  like  so  many  diminutive  snak&s,  wherever  the 
coal  is  highly  bituminous  or  gaseous,  as  the  best 
Wallscnd  coal  is ;  and  this  is  the  very  quality 
which  people  call  "  caking ;"  and  coal  that  cakes 
is  good  to  bake  cakes. 

Our  scientific  friend,  Mr.  T.  J.  Taylor,  of  Ears- 
don,  near  Newcastle,  has  paid  much  attention  to 
the  escape  of  gas  by  blowers,  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering something  about  the  mode  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  gas ;  but  unfortunately,  the  blowers 
won*t  blow  scientifically,  and  that  beautiful  chemi- 
cal law  relating  to  the  expansion  of  gases  does  not 
apply  to  the  blowers  in  a  coal-pit.  That  the  gas 
exists  in  a  high  state  of  tension  is  proved  by  the 
eruptive  foi^ce  of  the  blower  by  which  it  exudes. 
Just  take  one  example  at  a  colliery"  very  near  the 
town  of  Newcastle. 

In  November,  1846;  when  the  miners  were  ap- 
proaching a  slip-dyke,  or  small  fault,  dislocadng 
the  strata,  a  mass  of  coal  about  eight  feet  long, 
four  feet  wide,  and  nearly  six  feet  high,  being 
about  eleven  tons  in  weight,  was  forced  from  its 
bed,  and  a  largo  discharge  of  gas  took  place. 

Two  men  who  were  working  with  Davy-lamps  in 
the  part  where  the  discharge  occurred,  had  one  of 
tlieir  lamps  extinguished  and  the  other  partially 
covered  with  the  fall  of  coal.  They  hastened  to 
warn  the  other  miners,  and  all  extinguishing  their 
lamps  as  they  retired,  finally  escaped  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft.  Now  in  consequence  of  this  fall  of 
coal,  about  41,681  cubic  feet  of  the  air- ways  were 
found  to  be  in  a  foul  condition,  and  therefore  in  an 
explosive  state.  After,  however,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  had  elapsed  there  were  no  longer 
any  traces  of  fire-damp ;  showing  the  advantages 
of  presence  of  mind  and  precaution  on  the  part  of 
the  miners.  Tlie  ventilating  air  moved  in  that 
part  of  tho  mine  when  this  outburst  took  place,  at 
the  rate  of  six  and  a  quai*ter  feet  per  second,  and 
the  quantity  of  air  which  passed  a  given  spot  in 
one  minute  was  10,4.83  cubic  feet. 

A  second  discharge  from  another  point  of  tlie 
same  slip-dyke  took  place  in  December  of  the  same 
year ;  but  the  miners  cautiously  approached  the 
dyke  by  bore-holes  kept  a-head  of  the  face  of  the 
drifts,  the  last  bore-hole  not  only  reaching,  but 
passing  through  the  dyke  or  fault,  into  the  coal 
beyond.  This  is  a  curious  method  of  tapping  a 
blower  or  cavity,  and  if  more  frequently  adopted 
would  insure  greater  safety.  But  this  tapping 
will  not  always  suffice  ;  for,  in  this  instance,  when 
the  inferior  coal  was  displaced  above  where  the 


*  We  hnre  before  ns  a  thin  Tolumo,  with  numerous  plates  (sixteen),  entitled,  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Working  and  Ventilation 
of  Coal  Mines,  &c."  By  John  Hedley,  Collicry-Tiewer.  London.  1851.  This  book  supplies  us  with  some  data  of  which  we  arail 
ourselves  in  the  following  article,  and  ^c  recommend  it  to  all  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject.  We  cannot  svf,  however,  ttiat  it  me^ 
our  view  of  a  complete  work  on  the  subject.  This  is  still  a  deeitleratumy  and,  we  fear,  is  likely  to  remain  such  at  present  Hie  truth 
is,  the  practical  men  are  no  great  hands  with  the  pen,  and  the  men  of  the  pen  are  not  the  men  for  the  practical  knowledjore.  When 
two  such  parties  unite  in  one,  or  agree  to  unite  for  one  book,  then  something  ample  and  satisfactory  may  be  expected.  This  remark 
is  not  designed  to  lessen  Mr.  Hedley*s  claims  to  attention.  His  book  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  ought  to  have  gone  much  further. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  arrive  at  a  new  and  enlarged  edition. 
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bore-hole  passed,  a  violent  noise  was  beard  like  tbe 
blowing-oif  of  steam  and  a  heavy  discbarge  of  gas 
took  place,  which  filled  the  air-courses  for  641 
yards  in  length — an  area  of  86,306  cubic  feet. 
At  400  yards  from  the  point  of  efflux,  a  mining 
manager  met  the  foul  air  coming,  not  very  wel- 
coraely,  to  blow  upon  him ;  he  saw  tbe  lamp  in  his 
Jijind  onlargo  its  flame  and  he  drew  down  the  wick. 
The  gas  [continued  to  burn  in  the  lamp  for  ten 
minutes,  making  tbe  inclosing  wires  red  hot,  and 
tlien,  much  to  the  agent  s  satisfaction,  went  out. 
At  64 1  yards  from  its  efflux  the  gas  was  met  by 
four  men  and  boys  who  had  the  wit  to  immeree 
their  reddening  lamps  in  water.  Although  the 
explosive  gas  was  not  observed  further  than  this 
ix)int,  yet  it  probably  extended  much  further ;  as 
then  beconaing  diffused  and  attenuated,  it  ceased  to 
excite  attention.  After  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
minutes  had  elapsed,  there  was  no  more  appear- 
ance of  gas,  except  near  the  point  of  issue  of  the 
blowers,  where  it  seemed  to  come  out  sensibly 
warmer  than  the  air.  Here  was  a  case  of  a  mine 
saved  from  a  destructive  explosion  by  the  wise  use 
of  the  Davy  lamp ;  and  it  had  been  used  in  that 
same  mine  since  a  fatal  accidenc  therein  in  1817. 
Now  the  ventilating  force  at  this  time  was  as 
follows  :  the  air  was  circulating  at  the  rate  of  five 
and  a  half  feet  in  a  second,  and  the  quantity  cir- 
culated was  found  to  be  equal  to  the  passage  at  one 
point  of  1 6,000  cubic  feet  in  a  minute.  To  show 
the  state  of  tension  in  which  the  confined  gas 
exists,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  this  very  col- 
lieiy,  when  they  were  sinking  two  shafts,  a  consi- 
derable q^uantity  of  solid  freestone  was  upheaved 
by  the  gas,  and  immense  discharges  of  it  took 
place.  Just  as  you  may  observe  steam  lifting  up 
tbe  lid  of  your  tea-kettle  or  tea-urn  ;  or,  if  you  be 
a  traveller,  just  as  the  steam  lifts  up  the  valve  of  a 
locomotive  steam-engine,  so  the  gas,  on  a  larger 
scale,  uplifts  the  solid  stone  and  loosened  coal.  And 
thus  it  blows  offlike  the  steam  from  the  engines  at  a 
railway-station,  and  those  who  live  near  one,  as  the 
writer  does,  know  what  this  means. 

The  gas  very  commonly  collects  at  the  side  of 
dykes  and  slips,  and  this  naturally  enough;  for 
wherever  the  regular  course  of  the  strata  is  dis- 
turbed there  will  any  gaseous  matter  become  penned 
up.  The  dyke,  or  intrusion  of  rock  in  the  beds  of 
coal,  acts  as  a  dock-gate  does  in  the  water ;  it  dams 
back  the  stream,  and  of  course,  if  an  opening  be 
made  in  the  dock-gate  or  the  dyke,  out  pours  tlie 
water  or  the  gas  in  great  force.  When  die  men  are 
working  in  the  northern  mines  they  sometimes  hear 
a  sudden  noise  like  the  sound  of  falling  water ; 
this  is  the  first  issue  of  a  blower  of  fire-damp,  and 
it  is  fortunate  that  it  gives  this  warning  sound,  so 
tliat  all  may  escape  to  the  shaft  and  give  the  signal 
to  be  drawn  up.  In  one  blower  it  was  estimated 
that  a  volume  of  gas  was  suddenly  poured  forth  of 
from  dOOO  to  4000  cubic  feet  in  measure;  and 
this  would  render  foul,  and  probably  inflammable, 
35,000  cubic  feet  of  air.  It  was  reckoned  that  if 
tliis  quantity  of  gas  had  been  slowly  delivered,  it 
might  liave  been  rendered  inexplosive,  and  there- 
fore harmless  as  to  extreme  danger,  by  a  ventila- 


ting cun*entof  4-39  feet  of  air  passing  through  the 
drifts  in  a  second.  But  the  difficulty  lies  in  the 
rushing  forth  of  the  gas  in  one  strong  and  sudden 
outburst,  so  that  when  from  3000  to  4000  cubic 
feet  of  fire-damp  ai*e  poured  forth  into  an  under- 
ground passage  at  once,  in  a  rapid  discharge,  no 
communicable  current  of  ventilating  air  can  be 
brought  against  it  so  as  to  dilute  it  sufficiently.  If 
you  could,  by  any  mochaniciQ  contiivauce,  sweep 
the  passages  of  the  mine  with  a  force  of  air  that 
should  certainly  sweep  off  any  exudation  from 
blowers,  then  you  would  render  it  impossible  to 
travel  in  the  passages  of  the  mine,  and  you  your- 
self would  be  swept  along  like  a  feather,  and  the 
engineer  would  be  hoisted  on  his  own  petard,  as 
our  poet  hath  it. 

A  very  strong  blower  was  that  which  Mr.  Hedley 
tells  us  (page  US)  they  had  at  Wigan :  by-the-bye,  a 
strong  blower  indeed  would  be  necessary  to  blow 
off  the  smoke  from  that  hole  of  a  town,  Wigan ! 
There  is  a  seam  of  coal  there  called  the  Cannel 
Seam,  producing  the  well-known  cannel-coal  (that 
is,  candle'Coal\  which  bums  like  a  candle,  and  out 
of  which  ornaments  ai'e  made  to  pass  for  jet  orna- 
ments. The  seam  is  900  feet  deep.  At  the  distance 
of  sixty  yards  from  the  shaft,  and  shortly  after 
the  seam  was  opened,  a  discharge'of  gas  took  place 
from  a  blower  which  fouled  40,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
in  about  twelve  minutes.  It  is  computed  that  not 
less  than  from  4000  to  5000  cubic  feet  of  gas  must 
have  been  given  off  during  these  first  twelve  minutes 
after  the  outburst ;  and  so  strong  was  the  blower 
that  the  face  or  surface  of  the  placer  could  not  bo 
approached  in  safety,  even  with  the  Davy-lamp,  for 
eight  days  !  This  discharge  also  took  place  at  the 
point  of  the  intersection  of  a  natural  interruption 
of  the  strata  called  a  "  down-throw,"  and  by  its 
force  two  tons  weight  of  stone  and  coal- rubbish 
were  forced  from  the  face  of  the  strata.  Of  course, 
they  use  the  Davy-lamp  in  that  mine. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  attempt  to  remedy  this  dan- 
gerous state  of  things  underground  ?  We  have  pass- 
ingly described  the  plan  of  ventilating  pursued  in 
the  north  in  a  former  paper  in  this  Magazine ;  but 
there  are  more  points  wluch  we  did  not  then  notice, 
and  which  have  now  come  under  review.  If  wo 
were  to  carry  on  our  analogy  with  the  animal,  we 
might  say  Uiat  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  mine  to 
exhaust  the  oxygen,  like  other  creatm'es,  and,  like 
them,  to  produce  carbon.  The  great  question, 
then,  with  the  keepers  of  the  said  animal  is,  how 
to  supply  it  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  pure  air. 

When  a  mine  is  in  full  and  extensive  work  it 
has  two  shafts — the  upcast  and  the  downcast — in 
suitable  positions  and  of  suitable  dimensions. 
These  two  shafts  should  be  sunk  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
an  explosion  destroying  iJbe  air- ways,  a  current  of 
fresh  air  will  pass  through  the  minfi  from  one  shaft 
to  another  and  preserve  the  lives  of  all  the  work- 
men who  can  gain  access  to  it.  The  upcast-shaft 
is  that  one  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  chim- 
ney, as  all  the  heated  and  foul  air  ascends  by  it, 
whilst  the  downcast  lets  down  the  pure:  hence 
their  names.     The  upcast  ghguld  have  a  larger 
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area  than  ihc  downcast,  to  afford  room  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  air  and  to  produce  a  greater  ven- 
tilation. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  npcast-shafl  is  placed  the 
ventilating-fnrnace,  in  order  to  produce  a  thorough 
draught  through  the  mine  by  the  heat  in  one  shaft 
A  temperature  in  the  npcast-sha^  of  sixty  degrees 
above  the  temperature  in  the  downcast-shaft  will 
only  cause  an  expansion  in  the  air  of  about  one- 
eighth,  and  will  require  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  effect  of  the  furnace  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance in  the  shafL  As  the  power  of  the  furnace  is 
exerted  in  drawing  the  air  through  the  passages  of 
the  mine,  the  areas  of  these  passives  have  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  amount  of  the  circnla- 
tion.  If  the  upcast-shaft  be  exclusively  employed 
for  ventilation  (which  it  seldom  is),  then  velocities 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  per  second  in  the  cur- 
rent of  air  can  be  produced  by  means  of  the  fur- 
nace in  good  shafts,  after  drawing  the  air  through 
the  workings.  As  far  as  bodily  comfort  is  con- 
cerned, when  the  upcast-shaft  is  used  for  a  passage 
to  the  mine,  the  lowest  possible  temperature  would 
be  desirable,  as  we  well  remember  our  own  near 
approach  to  suffocation  in  an  instance  of  descent 
over  the  furnace.  But  a  great  heat  renders  a 
double  use  of  the  shaft  very  undesirable,  for  it  in- 
jures the  drawing-ropes,  whether  they  be  of  hemp 
or  wire ;  and  if  a  pumping-apparatus  pass  down  the 
upcast,  then  the  dampness  of  the  pumps  reduces 
the  drawing-power  of  the  furnace  at  the  bottom. 

With  good  shafts  and  a  sufficient  furnace,  it 
is  surprising  how  much  air  can  be  put  into  the 
pit  Of  course,  the  quantity  of  air  necessary  to 
ventilate  a  mine  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  the 
workings,  the  thickness  of  the  seam,  the  quantity 
of  gas  in  the  mine,  and  the  number  of  men  at 
work  in  it  But  in  the  most  fiery  seams  of  coal  in 
the  Newcastle  mines,  an  average  of  nearly  600 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  is  circulated,  for  each 
collier  employed,  through  the  mine,  and  nearly 
200  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  for  eacli  statute 
acre  of  mine.  According  to  the  fiery  nature  of 
the  pit,  more  or  less,  a  general  average  of 
from  200  to  500  cubic  feet  ot  air  per  minute,  for 
each  collier  employed,  should  be  made  to  pass 
through  the  mine.  In  the  great  Hetton  Mine,  near 
Durham,  which  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  collier- 
ies in  existence,  and  from  which  comes  much  of 
our  best  coal,  at  present  nolesstiian  169,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  are  circulated  through  the  mine  per 
minute,  by  means  of  three  furnaces  and  one  upcast- 
shaft,  fourteen  feet  in  diameter  and  900  feet  in 
depth.  By  these  means,  eleven  districts  of  the 
mine,  each  with  an  average  run  of  four  and  a 
quarter  miles,  are  thoroughly  ventilated.  As  an- 
other instance,  at  the  Haswell  Colliery  (well  known 
for  an  unfortunate  catastrophe  some  few  years 
since),  in  the  county  of  Durham,  94,000  cubic  feet 
of  air  are  circulated  through  the  mine  by  means 
of  the  furnace  and  one  npcast-shaffc  six  feet  six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  more  than  900  feet  deep, 
the  downcast-shaft  being  about  twelve  feet  six 
inches  in  diameter.  In  other  collieries,  similarly 
ventilated,  it  is  found  that  the  rate  of  the  current 
of  ventilating  air  is  five  and  a  half  and  six  and  a 


quarter  feet  per  second,  and  the  quantity  of  ur 
passing  in  one  minute  is  from  10,i8S  to  1^,000 
cubic  ^et 

A  great  addition  has  recently  been  made  to  the 
ventilating  power  by  the  employment  of  high- 
pressure  steam,  and  this  is  the  idea  of  Mr.  Golds- 
worthy  Gumey.  A  jet  of  steam  at  high-pressare 
is  introduced  into  the  shall ;  the  force  of  this  jet 
produces  a  B«dden  vacuum  which  the  air  rushes  to 
All  up ;  and  being  carried  through  the  mine  the 
circulation  of  the  current  is  vastly  increased,  and 
the  circulation  can,  by  this  method,  be  at  any  time 
augmented,  which  it  evidently  could  not  be  with 
a  mere  furnace  and  air-shaft — ^at  least,  to  a  great 
degree.  If  the  jets  of  steam  be  applied  near  ih& 
top  of  the  shaft,  the  effect  is  limited  compsred 
with  that  produced  by  tlieir  application  at  the 
bottom ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  heat  should  be  added 
in  order  to  diminish  condensation. 

A  colliery,  the  commencement  of  which  we  wit' 
nessed,  at  Seaton  Delaval,  in  Northumberland,  is 
now  ventilated  by  the  use  of  high-pressure  steam, 
in  conjunction  with  heat  from  the  boiler-firee.  By 
this  plan  86,000  cubic  feet  of  air  are  circulated 
every  minute  through  the  mine.  There  is  in  this 
mine  one  upcast-shaft  of  eight  feet  diameter,  and 
600  feet  in  depth ;  and  twenty-five  jets  of  steam 
are  let  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  steam  is 
used  at  a  pressure  of  thirty-three  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  Now  this  very  mine  is  an  example  of 
the  superiority  of  steam-jets;  for  previously  to 
their  use,  two  furnaces,  each  with  fifty  square  feet 
of  fire-surface,  and  two  upcast-shafts,  respectively 
of  nine  and  eight  feet  diameter,  were  employed,  and 
yet  only  53,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  were 
pressed  through  the  mine.  Here  is  a  clear  gain  of 
33,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  besides  other 
advantages.  The  agent  having  tried  the  steam  for 
more  than  two  years  at  this  mine  finds  it  more 
effectual  and  more  economical  than  ventilation  vdui 
the  furnace.  This  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the 
application  of  a  simple  addition  of  a  long-known 
agent  to  practical  purposes.  It  is,  however,  remark- 
able that  even  this  obvious  advantage  has  had  to 
encounter  many  local  prejudices  against  i^,  "^ 
wonder  at  this ;  for,  as  a  mere  matter  of  choice  of 
evils,  we  should  prefer  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
slightly  scalded  with  steam  to  that  of  being  rossm 
by  a  furnace-fire,  in  the  possible  accident  of « 
descent,  obviating  all  considerations  of  ventilating 
efficacy !  .  . 

We  are  not  to  infer  that  a  mine  is  certainly 
well- ventilated  because  it  has  a  large  quanltty  ot 
air ;  for  a  mine  with  a  small  circulation  of  air,  ai 
properly  distributed  into  its  various  passages,  may 
be  better  ventilated  than  one  with  a  large  circtiif 
tion  injudiciously  applied.    The  prime  object  is 
to  make  the  air  penetrate  in  every  necessary 
quarter,  and  then  to  work  it  off  in  the  best  dire^ 
tions,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  hurry}"8 
of  fouled  air  back  again,  and  thna  occmonm 
danger  of  explosion,  and  also  deteriorating 
breathing  air  of  the  colliers.     And  another  poi^^' 
of  the  highest  practical  importance  ia  to  *^^^ 
such  a  feeble  ventilation  as  should  only  8^^ 
dilute  the  gas  up  to  the  explosive  point  B^bJ^ 
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bering  that  the  fire-damp,  that  is,  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  requires  sixteen  times  its  bulk  of 
atinoBpheric  air  to  dilute  it  so  as  to  render  it  inex* 
plosive,  we  perceive  that  such  a  measure  of  air  as 
should  come  short  of  this  requisite  would  abso- 
lutely only  tend  to  render  it  more  explosive ;  thus 
a  measure  of  from  six  or  seven  to  nine  times  its 
bulk  of  atmospheric  air  would  be  the  very  thing  to 
lead  to  an  explosive  mixture  of  the  dangerous  gas. 
The  reader  will  at  once  see  that  to  ventilate  pro* 
perly  is  a  very  delicate  and  difficult  matter  in 
large  mines.  It  is  not  simply  blowing  the  bellows, 
but  the  bellows  must  be  blown  with  discretion. 

It  is  a  singpilar  thing  that  very  scientific  men 
do  not  always  succeed  beet  in  mining  management. 
An  accomplished  savant  visited  the  northern  mines 
at  the  desire  of  Government,  and  published  some 
remarks,  with  plates,  in  his  report,  which  proved 
clearly  that  he  mainly  misunderstood  the  requisites 
of  good  mining  ventilation.  The  best  man  to  ac- 
complish this  business  is  a  well-instructed  mining- 
agent  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  mines,  as  a 
h^rse  is  trained  in  a  stable,  a  soldier  in  the  army, 
or  a  sailor  in  a  ship. 

Many  things  occur  to  derange  the  ventilation  of 
a  mine,  even  when  it  appears  deficient  The  chief 
deranging  cause  is  a  sudden  variation  in  the  pres- 
Bare  of  the  atmosphere,  from  which  variation  of 
cause  the  ventilation  becomes  altered.    Thus  the 
mine  may  be  well  supplied  with  air  for  one  day, 
and  may  show  every  sign  at  the  close  of  the  day 
of  being  safe  and  free.     But  in  the  night  a  change 
in  the  pressure  of  the  air  may  cause  a  great  dif- 
ference, and  the  mine  may  be  unfit  for  entry  on 
the  following  morning.    Hence  proper  men  are 
expected  to  go  through  the  pit  at  day-break  before 
work  commences.    A  change  in  the  weight  of  the 
common  air  will  relieve  the  blowers  from  pressure 
and  opposition,  and  will  release  much  gas  from 
the  hissing  crevices  of  the  coal,  and  from  the  waste 
parts  of  the  mine  called  goaves.    It  is  just  as  if  a 
policeman  or  bailiff  should  suddenly  take  off  his 
hands  from  the  collar  of  some  unfortunate  captive 
who  had   been  walking  quietly  enough  to  jail 
before ;  away  he  darts,  and  so  does  the  gas  in  a 
mine  when  the  outward  air  becomes  a  little  ex- 
panded.   It  is  probable  that  several  unexplained 
explosions  in  mines  might  be  ascribed  to  this 
cause.    Some  have  happened  just  when  the  men 
resumed   their    work  in  the    morning;    others 
&t  the  autumnal  season,  when  the  high  winds  have 
changed  the  temperature  and  weight  of  the  air ; 
and  it  has  always  been  found  that  a  sudden  fall 
in  the  mercury  of  the  barometer  was  followed  by 
a  proportionate  derangement  of  pit-ventilation. 
The  under-ground  manager  should  always  observe 
changes  of  the  barometer  closely,  and  constant 
vigilance  in  this  matter  might  prevent  disastrous 
consequences.^ 

*  One  of  the  1)e8t  tilings  in  Ur.  Hedley's  book  is  the  dosinr 
ylvioe  to  colliery  agents  and  minen.  In  p.  Ill  he  says,  in  ad- 
IT"^^^  the  managers  undcrgronnd  on  this  subject,  **  When  a 
redaction  of  the  density  of  Ihe  atmosphere  taJces  place,  the  gas  in 
the  goaves  expands,  and  is  thus  liberated  in  oonsidembie  quantities 
«Jto  the  workings,  and  the  blowers  also  give  off  gas  freely.  In  the 
ft^nce  of  instruments  to  indicate  changes  of  pressure  in  the 
atmosphere,  you  sliould  obserre  the  direction  of  the  wind,  as 


One  mining-agent  uses  a  barometer  in  all  his 
collieries,  and  marks  the  index  of  each  with  the 
words  "fire  slow,"  "fire  moderate,"  and  "fire 
heavy.**  This  shows  the  degree  of  danger  to  be 
apprehended  in  the  mine  by  a  sudden  reduction 
of  pressure  to  these  points,  after  the  barometer 
has  been  high  for  some  time ;  but  it  will  not  in  all 
cases  indicate  the  state  of  the  mine.  Vigilant  ob- 
servation of  a  common  vertical  barometer  (not  the 
wheel)  and  daily  entry  in  a  proper  book  of  obser- 
vations, will  do  much  to  convey  information  as  to 
the  causes  of  changes,  and  will  adlbrd  useful  records 
for  others  by  comparison  and  communication. 

The  thermonieter  also  is  called  into  requisition. 
For  an  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  re- 
duces the  ventilation  of  the  mine,  by  causing  the 
temperature  of  the  downcast  and  upcast  shafts  to 
be  more  nearly  equal ;  ancf  it  is  evident  that  the 
ventilating  power  of  the  furnace  depends  on  the 
difference  of  temperature  in  these  shafts.  A  re- 
duction of  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  in  connexion 
with  an  increase  of  its  temperature,  both  liberates 
gas  and  reduces  ventilation :  this,  therefore,  is  the 
most  dangerous  conjuncture  of  all.  In  such  cases 
the  ventilation  must  be  immediately  increased  and 
the  foul  returning  air  passed  into  the  upcast-shaft 
over  the  furnace  without  coming  into  contact  with 
the  fire  of  the  furnace.  This  is  done,  in  the  north, 
by  conducting  it  through  a  "  dumb-furnace,*'  that 
is,  a  channel  over  the  fiery  furnace,  and  heated  by 
it,  but  inclosed  from  its  flame  in  brick.  Where 
steam-jets  are  employed,  the  ventilation  could  be 
instantly  increased. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  velocity  and  quantity 
of  the  ventilating  air  are  ascertained.  Formerly 
they  had  no  better  expedient  than  measuring  the 
passage  of  a  whiff  of  gunpowder  smoke^r  the  course 
of  a  candle  flame;  but  now  good  anemometers 
(*.  e,  wind -measurers)  are  in  use.  Anemometers 
are  of  various  kinds  and  of  various  degrees  of 
complexity ;  but  a  very  simple  one  will  suffice  for 
a  coal-mine.  Thus  a  pendulum,  swinging  freely 
along  a  graduated  surface  of  wood  and  placed  in 
an  air-passage,  will  at  once  indicate  changes  in  the 
velocity  of  the  air.  Any  simple  anemometer  may 
bo  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  mine.  The  rule  for  com- 
putation is  simple  enough,  as  thus:  the  velocity 
of  the  air  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  passage 
(at  that  point  where  the  velocity  is  ascertained)  will 
give  the  quantity  of  air  passing  along.  Thus,  if  the 
velocity  of  air  be  ten  feet  per  second,  and  the  area 
of  the  passage  be  thirty  square  feet,  then  300 
(30  by  10)  cubic  feet  of  air  will  pass  along  each 

changes  in  the  wind's  course  are  accompanied  by  changes  in  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  North-west,  north,  and  north-east 
winds  may  be  considered  favourable,  as  toe  atmosphere  is  gene- 
ndly  of  greater  density,  and  gas  then  accomnhites  in  the  crerices 
and  goaves  of  the  mine.  As  the  wind  passes  southerly  from  north- 
west, and  northerly  from  north-east,  the  density  of  the  atmosphere 
decreases :  and  south-west,  south,  and  south-east  winds  may  be 
considered  unfarourable,  for  gas  is  then  liberated  from  the  wastes 
and  other  ports  of  the  mine.  Changeable  and  high  winds  act 
unfavounibly  to  the  safety  of  mines  by  impeding  the  ventiUtiou.'* 
Who  would  have  thought  the  way  of  the  wind  would  have  been  of 
so  much  consecjaence  to  men  a  thousand  feet  underground  P  It 
seems  that  the  more  uncertain  and  shifty  air  acts  as  a  jailor  upon 
the  fire-damp.  The  dangerous  gas  is  sealed  down  by  a  heavy  air, 
as  the  genii  were  sealed  in  baskets  with  King  Solomon's  seal,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  story  in  the  Arabian  Nights  I 
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second,  or  18,000  (300  by  60)  cubic  feet  per 
minute. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  convey  by  words  au  apt 
representation  of  the  plan  and  character  of  a  large 
coal-mine,  or  its  laying-out  and  working-out.  But  it 
has  occurred  to  us  that  at  this  period  the  most  gene- 
rally intelligible  analogy  would  be  derived  from 
likening  the  underground  plan  of  a  large  Newcastle 
mine  to  the  area  of  the  Crystal  Palace — though,  cer- 
tainly, in  every  other  respect  than  plan  of  area  there 
could  not  be  a  greater  contrast  But  in  extent  the  mine 
far  surpasses  the  Glass  Palace,  The  great  nave,  or 
central  passage,  of  the  Great  Exhibition  Building 
may  be  likened  to  the  main  passage  of  the  mine, 
and  the  side  passages,  such  as  those  devoted  to 
Sweden,  the  Zollverein,  France,  United  States,  &c., 
may  be  said  to  resemble  the  side-ways  of  the  pit. 
The  plan  in  both  cases  is  somewhat  similai*.  As 
the  Crystal  Palace  is  laid  out  on  the  system  of 
Bciuarcs,  so  is  the  coal-pit,  though  vriih  greater 
equality  and  regularity  of  division.  If  the  reader 
will  remember  how  he  threaded  some  of  the  Crvs- 
tal  Palace  passages  to  reach  a  particular  object  or 
part,  and  if  he  will  imagine  the  palace  all  dark,  and 
all  underground,  and  the  roof  close  to  the  ground, 
then  may  he  form  some  slight  idea  of  what  his 
journey  would  be  in  a  coal-mine  of  the  largest  size. 

But  this  comparison  will  also  afford  an  idea  of  the 
ventilating  system :  suppose  that  a  current  of  air 
had  to  be  conveyed  through  every  passage  in  the 
Cr}'stal  Palace  from  one  end  to  the  other — that 
entering  at  one  door  it  cannot  go  out  at  the  other 
before  it  has  ventilated  every  corner — it  is  quite 
clear  that  to  effect  this  a  variety  of  expedients  must  be 
resorted  to.  Stoppings  and  doors  must  be  erected 
every  here  and  there  to  prevent  the  dispersion  of 
the  air  into  i^ large  indirect  course.  Accordingly, 
when  you  thread  a  coal-pit,  you  come  every  now 
and  then  upon  a  stopping  or  door,  which  has  its 
duty  to  do.  By  standing  close  to  one  of  these  doors, 
when  going  against  the  air-current,  you  may  hear 
the  air  whistling j  like  the  open  wind,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  door ;  when  the  door  is  opened,  of  course 
the  whistling  ceases.  An  experienced  miner 
gathers  a  good  deal  from  this  whistling  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  ventilation.  When  the  "doors 
whifitle  wrong,"  the  miner  is  on  the  alert ;  when 
they  "  whistle  right,"  he  is  at  ease. 

The  most  curious  point  of  ventilating  manage- 
ment is,  perhaps,  what  is  called  splitting  the  air. 
By  suitable  stoppings  and  barriers,  the  ventilating 
cuiTcnt  can  be  divided  and  subdivided  like  so  much 
fluid ;  and  a  stream  of  air  going  down  one  leading 
passage  can  be  split  and  forked,  and  made  to 
branch  out  on  either  side.  In  one  pit  we  saw  a 
plan  by  which  the  air- current  was  not  only  split, 
but  made  to  perform  a  kind  of  summerset  upon 
itself,  by  being  conveyed  through  a  brick  channel 
back  again,  overhead,  in  a  contrary  direction.  If 
you  remember  that  a  principal  and  old  mine  will 
extend  several  miles  underground,  then  you  will 
conceive  what  coaxing  management  of  the  air 
must  frequently  take  place.  Splitting  the  air  also 
shortens  the  distance  it  has  to  travel,  and  this  ad- 
vantage, together  with  that  of  a  reduced  velocity  in 
pach  district  (the  result  of  subdivision),  makes  it  a 


commonly  adopted  process.  It  also  diminishes  the 
friction  and  consequently  the  drag  upon  the  furnace, 
thereby  causing  the  circulation  of  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  air  through  the  entire  mine. 

No  one  can  be  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
importance  and  excellence  of  these  systematic  ar- 
rangements who  has  not  paid  a  subterranean  visit 
to  one  of  these  mines.  It  is  worth  a  trip  to  New- 
castle to  see  one  of  the  larger  coal-pits;  and  we 
would  venture  to  say  that  the  visitor  would  remem- 
ber much  more  of  his  subterranean  visit  tlian  of  a 
visit  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  remember  it  far 
longer.  Visits  which  we  made  many  years  since 
to  mines  are  fresh  in  our  recollection  now.  Never 
shall  we  forget  the  impression  made  upon  nswheii 
our  scientific  friend,  Mr.  T.  J.  Taylor  of  Earsdon, 
accompanied  us  to  his  Earsdon  fiery  pit.  When  iu 
its  recesses,  and  expatiating  on  the  dangers  of  ex- 
plosion, our  friend  said  he  would  give  us  a  treat 
by  showing  us  how  the  gas  would  fire.  Then, 
ordering  some  of  the  men  to  be  ready,  he  applied 
a  candle  to  the  roof,  and  immediately  a  swift,  blue 
lambent  flame  shot  over- head  over  the  whole  pas- 
sage in  which  we  were !  Not  being  accustomed  to 
such  a  treat,  we  were  hardly  sufficiently  grateful. 
The  sight  was  beautiful  enough,  but  it  reminded  us 
most  unpleasantly  of  terrible  catastrophes  produced 
by  explosions  of  this  same  gas.  It  was  singular 
to  see  how  this  inflamed  gas  was  easily  extingniihed 
by  "dowsing,"  t.  <?.,  by  dashing  against  it  with 
large  coal-bags  and  heavy  "  bread-bags"  in  which 
the  men  keep  their  dinners.  By  such  assistance 
we  could  readily  understand  the  great  flow  and 
force  of  this  fire-damp,  for  it  could  at  any  time  be 
inflamed  near  the  roof;  and,  curiously  enough,  four 
long  pipes  had  been  inserted  into  the  waste  work- 
ings of  this  mine,  and,, being  carried  along  the  pas- 
sages imtil  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
they  were  then  turned  up  a  little,  and  a  light  being 
applied  to  their  mouths  a  very  copious  flame  was 
kindled;  and  thus  four  rushing  gas-lights  burned 
freely  and  brightly  at  the  bottom  of  the  entrance 
into  the  mine ! 

Another  singular  evidence  of  the  gas-prodncing 
j)ower8  of  a  mine  is  (or  was)  to  be  seen  outside 
the   Wallscnd  pit,  near  Newcastle:  and  it  cau 
be  observed  from  the  railway  near  it    This  old 
pit  was  worked  out  and  closed.     It  was  always 
very  fiery ;  and  a  pipe  was  inserted  into  the  Avaste 
portions  and  brought  up  to  the  surface.    It  was 
Idndlcd  at  the  mouth,  and  it  has  now  been  bnniing 
for  several  years  night  and  day !     At  a  distance  it 
seems  like  a  large  gas-light,  similar  to  those  of 
towns.     So  great  is  the  quantity  of  gas  produced 
at  this  pit  that  some  years  ago  a  schemer  projected 
to  bring  it  from  the  mine  into  Newcastle,  io  supply 
the  town  with  light.     Nor  would  this  have  been 
so  impracticable  as  many  might  think,  for  the 
waste  (or  goaf)  of  an  old  fiery  pit  is  in  fact  a  gas- 
reservoir,  ever  producing  immense  quantities  of 
carburettcd  hydrogen  gas  by  the  fall  of  the  coal, 
and  its  gradual  subsidemie.     Some  of  the  largest 
goaves  have  been  calculated  to  produce  such  quan- 
tities of  gas  that  we  almost  fear  to  quote  them 
from  memoiy.     If  pipes  could  be  carried  ifom^xi 
tlie  goaves  of  the  mines  near  Newcastle,  the  wholQ 
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town  would  not  only  be  lit  up,  but  brilliantly 
illuminated. 

We  must  say  a  word  or  two  on  safety-lanvps. 
We  have  before  briefly  explained  the  principle  of 
the  Davy-lamp  in  a  former  paper.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  it  consists  of  a  simple  oil  lamp, 
encased  in  a  close  wire  gauze  cylinder.  The  inner 
gauze  of  wire  should  be  six  inches  high,  and  from 
one  and  four-tenths  to  one  and  five-tenths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  framed  wdth  twenty-six 
wires  to  the  inch,  or  784  apertures  to  the  square 
inch.  Through  these  apertures  flames  will  not 
pass,  unless  forced  through  them  by  extraordinary 
pressure,  and  for  some  little  time.  A  shield,  of 
tin  or  other  metal,  is  made  to  encircle  two-tliirds 
of  the  gauze.  If  the  fire-damp  enlarges  the  flame 
in  the  lamp  it  is  a  signal  of  danger  not  to  be  neg- 
lected ;  for  when  the  gauze  becomes  heated  flame 
would  more  easily  pass  through  it.  It  has  been  a 
sabject  of  frequent  dispute  amongst  scientific  men 
interested  in  mines,  whether  the  Davy-lamp  is  an 
infallible  security.  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
pro  and  copUra  ;  but  we  think  all  observations  go  to 
prove  its  safety  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Powerful  blowers,  suddenly  and  forcibly  discharged, 
may  extin^ish  tiie  flame,  and  pass  it  if  the  wire 
becomes  red  or  white  hot  But,  of  course,  a  miner 
would  esca~pe,  or  attempt  to  escape,  at  the  first  signal 
of  such  danger.  There  is  a  tendency  upon  the  part 
of  miners  and  agents  to  prefer  the  simple  Davy- 
lamp,  but  several  scientific  authorities  recommend 
improved  lamps.  Of  these  there  are  several. 
Cluny's  lamp  has  a  strong  glass  cylinder  around 
the  light,  with  a  gauze  from  three  to  four  inches 
high.  It  affords  four  times  as  much  light  as  the 
Davy-lamp  unaltered.  We  remember  hearing  Dr. 
Clany  himself,  at  Sunderland,  describe  his  own 
lamp.  A  fine  intellectual  head  he  had  (not  the 
lamp)  with  a  most  benevolent  look.  He  got  little 
fame  for  his  improved  lamps,  but  much  love 
amongst  a  few  devoted  friends. 

Four  or  fiVQ  diflferent  lamps  are  in  use  in  the 
mines  of  this  country  and  the  Continent.  For 
ourselves,  we  recommend  the  miner  always  to 
use  the  simple  Davy-lamp  in  every  mine  at  all 
fiery,  and  always  to  be  thankful  for  it  and  watch- 
ful over  it.  There  would  not  be  so  many  explo- 
sions if  Davy-lamps  were  commonly  used.  Every 
pitman  should  peruse  (and  have  them  procured  for 
him)  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  own  remi\rks  on  the 
use  of  his  own  lamps.  These  should  be  cheaply 
printed  and  hung  up  in  every  mine.  Strange  to 
say,  not  many  of  the  common  miners  underetand 
the  principles  of  the  Davy-lamp.  A  little  know- 
ledge here  would  be  a  w^holesome  thing  against 
dangerous  times.  We  have  always  felt  when  we 
have  carried  a  Davy-lamp  underground  that  he 
who  knew  not  its  principles  was  foolishly  ignorant 
of  his  best  friend — a  friend  in  need,  and  a  friend 
in  the  dark.  We  earnestly  recommend  a  few  pe- 
riodical lectures  on  these  subjects  in  the  mining 
districts.  Talk  and  lecture  about  Protection  I  why 
you  have  it  in  the  Davy -lamp,  and  care  little  for  it ! 
We  have  not  a  few  very  beautiful  similes  derived 
from  the  Davy-lamp,  ready  for  use  for  after-dinner 
speeches  and  dub-lectures.  Any  one  can  learn 
VOL.  xvm. — ^KO.  ooxv. 


the  terms  of  disposal  on  applying  to  our  publisher. 
But  let  every  one  beware  how  he  tries  a  simile 
without  leave  and  fair  purchase ! 

We  have  now  said  as  much  as  we  suppose  we 
shall  be  allowed  to  say  on  the  subject  of  putting 
air  into  mines.  Now  for  a  word  or  two  about  the 
subject  of  putting  fires  out  in  mines. 

Any  reader  will  see  tliat  there  are  several 
causes  which  may  produce  a  general  fire  in  a  coal- 
pit. A  regular  conflagration  underground  may 
arise  from  explosions  of  gas,  from  subtcrraneouA 
engine-flues,  from  the  furnaces  used  for  ventilation, 
from  exposed  lights  left  in  mines,  and  from  spon- 
taneous combustion,  originating  in  the  waste  work- 
ings, especially  where  the  coal  contains  much 
pyrites. 

A  mine  on  fire  is  not  like  a  house  on  fire,  for  it 
does  not  blaze  up,  and  crackle,  and  light  the  hori- 
zon far  and  wide,  and  bring  out  the  parish  engines 
and  an  immense  crowd.  No;  it  is  a  slow  and 
secret  sort  of  afiair,  but  extends  under  a  very  large 
space  and  keeps  in  a  very  long  time.  You  can- 
not bring  a  parish  engine  near  it ;  neither  can  you 
always  tell  when  it  has  commenced  or  where. 
Looking  down  the  shaft,  you  feel  an  intense  glow 
of  heat  come  up ;  you  perceive  much  smoke,  and 
occasionally  the  crevices  in  the  ground  emit  smoke. 
Perhaps  a  roaring  noise  may  be  heard  on  bending 
the  ear  to  the  sha^t ;  or  it  may  be  that  little  smoke 
and  little  noise  are  occasioned  by  the  fire.  The 
coal  may  be  slowly  igniting,  and  the  ignition  may 
be  extending  far  around,  without  many  certain  in- 
dications of  the  combustion.  Much  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  coal,  whether  it  burns  slow  or 
quick,  and  with  or  without  much  flame  or  smoke. 

Mr.  Gumey*s  idea  of  extinguishing  fires  in 
mines  by  filling  the  workings  with  de-oxydized 
air  is  at  least  ingenious.  This  de-oxydized  air  is 
obtained  by  passing  atmospheric  air  through  a  fire, 
when  it  is  conducted  to  the  shaft  and  passed 
through  the  workings  by  means  of  a  jet  of  steam, 
in  both  the  upcast  and  the  downcast-shafts.  The 
plan  has  yet  to  be  established ;  but  Mr.  Gurney 
has  made  some  successful  attempts  to  put  out  fires, 
and  is  now  engaged  upon  a  very  important  one  at 
Drumpellier  Colliery,  near  Glasgow.  The  waste^ 
or  w"orked-out  portion  of  that  mine,  is  many  hun- 
dred acres  in  extent,  and  is  moreover  very  thick. 
The  coal  was  set  on  fire  by  the  flue  of  an  under- 
ground engine*  on  the  19th  of  April,  and  it  has 
been  burning  since  that  period.  By  means  of 
stoppings,  and  by  natural  interruptions  in  the  coal 
strata,  about  eighty  acres  of  this  w^aste  have  been 
isolated  and  cut  off  from  the  fire.  At  one  of  the 
shafts  the  following  apparatus  has  been  established : 
A  high-pressure  boiler,  with  a  small  engine  for 
feeding,  with  pipe  leading  to  a  pump  at  top  of  the 
shaft  At  the  bottom  of  this  pump  is  a  steam-jet, 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  diameter.  Opposite  to  this, 
at  the  distance  of  fifty  feet,  is  a  coke  furnace,  six- 
teen feet  area,  with  a  flue  between  it  and  the  shaft, 
which  flue  always  contains  a  few  inches  of  water 
by  way  of  cooling  the  gas.  When  the  steam -jet 
is  working,  this  coke  furnace  draws  down,  and  the 
whole  gas  is  sent  to  the  top  of  the  shaft  at  a  tem- 
perature of  600  degrees,  for  it  melts  lead;  but 
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upon  Goming  in  contact  with  tho  6team*jet  it  is 
cooled,  and  it  ia  still  further  cooled  by  the  intro- 
duction of  three  gallons  cf  water  per  minute,  let 
down  the  pipe  in  conjunction  with  the  steam-jet 
and  carbonic  acid  gas.    The  rate  of  discharge  per 
hour  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  facta : 
The  furnace  consumes  260  pounds  of  coke.    The 
whole  contents  of  the  steam-boiler,  at  seventy 
pounds  per  inch,  go  down.     The  gas-flue  evapo- 
rates sixty  gallons  of  water.     The  discharge  of 
water,  in  addition,  is  180  gallons.    The  tempera- 
ture of  the  gas  at  the  end  of  the  flue  and  top  of  the 
eluift  is  600  degrees ;  at  twenty  feet  below  the  jet 
it  ia  190  degrees ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  (which 
is  thirty-six  fathoms)  it  is  170  degrees.    Tho  open 
pipe  at  tlie  one  only  upcast-pit  where  the  choke- 
damp  is  blowing  off  is  80  deg^ees.^  These  are  the 
figurea  and  the  precise  facts  for  the  mechanic  and 
student  to  meditate  and  calculate  upon.  The  result 
of  this  interesting  process  cannot  be  ascertained 
for  some  time  to  come ;  but  some  coujecture  may 
be  formed,  and  they  are  that  the  object  of  extinc- 
tion will  be  ultimately  secured.      On  looking 
through  the  stoppings  in  the  mine,  the  whole  space 
is  found  to  be  occupied  with  carbonic  acid  gas ; 
but  there  is  a  marked  deficiency  of  air  at  the 
upcaat-pipe.  The  reduction  of  tlie  temperature  by 
sending  down  water  is  very  extraordinary,  and  tlie 
water  is  all  driven  into  spray.    Daily  records  of 
the  proceedings  are  kept,  and  nil  is  carried  on  with 
regularity,  and  we  hope  with  a  full  prospect  of 
putting  out  the  fire  in  the  mine,  and  thus  leaving  our 
canny  neighbours  some  coals  to  put  into  their  grates. 
Putting  out  a  fire  is  a  much  more  difficult  mat- 
ter than  most  people  Would  imagine.  The  process 
of  excluding  atmospheric  air  from  the  fire  would 
be  thought  to  be  effectual,  and  yet  it  is  frequently  a 
dangerous  remedy,  owing  to  the  explosion  of  the 
gas  which  is  distilled  by  the  fire  from  tlie  coal.  You 
cannot  always  put  in  the  water  and  exclude  the  gas ; 
and  patting  in  the  water  may  be  the  wrong  course. 
Again,  the  filling  of  the  workings  of  the  mine  with 
water  is  attended  with  considerable  coat^and  should 
only  be  resorted  to  in  extreme  cases.    For  you 
may  perhaps  put  a  small  fire  out  by  putting  a  large 
quantity  of  water  in ;  but  when  you  have  put  out 
the  fire  you  have  need  to  put  out  the  water  also, 
and  it  is  a  much  cheaper  process  to  puinp  water  into 
a  mine  than  to  pump  it  out  again.    In  some  in- 
stances too,  after  the  water  has  extinguished  tlie 
fire,  spontaneous  combustion  takes  place  in  the  coal, 
probably  owing  to  the  dcflorescence  of  the  pyrites 
in  the  coal  occasioned  by  the  damp  in  the  mine. 

Mr.  Hedley  tells  us  of  a  mine  which  took  fire 
from  an  underground  engine-flue,  and  which  had 
been  slowly  burning  some  time  before  it  was  dis- 
covered. When  the  fire  burst  into  a  flame  it 
spread  rapidly  along  tho  roof.  The  first  step  taken 
for  extinction  was  to  endeavour  to  subdue  the  fire 
with  powerful  jets  of  water.  The  piimping  engine 
was  kept  working  to  servo  new  pipes,  and  supplied 
water  at  a  pressure  of  about  eighty  pounds  on  the 
square  inch.  Before  water  was  poured  on  the  fire, 
pillars  of  the  coal  (cannel  coid)  at  the  roof  of  tho  mine 
for  more  than  thirty  yards  along  the  levels,  were 

*  These  particulars  are  from  a  Glasgow  journal. 


on  fire ;  and  in  some  places  the^fire  was  so  intense 
as  to  vitrefy  the  strata  above  the  coal.  Water  was 
poured  on  the  fire  by  several  jets  for  three  weeks, 
until  there  was  no  appearance  of  fire  in  the  oat- 
skirts  of  the  locality  where  it  existed.  Thia  portion 
of  the  mine  was  then  dosed  up,  and  remained 
closed  for  some  months.  Shortly  after  it  ms 
reopened,  the  fire  again  broke  out,  but  not  so  ex- 
tensively as  at  first.  Mr.  Gumey*s  method  of  forcing 
in  de-oxydised  air  was  then  resorted  to  for  a  space 
of  three  weeks,  when  that  }x>rtion  of  the  mine  was 
again  closed  up.  Throe  months  after  it  was  tbu^ 
closed  it  was  again  re-opened,  when  little  fire  was 
visible,  which  was  extinguished  with  water. 

Mr.  Buddie,  a  great  Newcastle  agent,  adopted 
the  plan  of  extinguishing  smaller  fires  by  concm- 
sion  of  the  aii\  Wlien  the  pitmen  could  not 
**  doust*'  out  a  small  flame  of  lighted  gas,  a  cannon 
was  discluirged  in  the  direction  of  the  burning  gas, 
and  commonly  succeeded  in  extinguishing  it.  Gm 
burning  on  the  surface  of  the  coal,  and  inaccessible 
to  ordinary  attempts,  may  bo  often  extingnished 
by  concussion,  ^hv  Buddie  himself  told  ua  sonic 
singular  instances. 

Thus  have  we  shown  how  they  put  air  in  & 
mine,  why  they  put  it  in,  in  what  quantities,  ly 
what  agencies,  for  what  purposes;  and  howtbey 
measure  its  amount,  and  direct  its  tortuous  course. 
Lastly,  we  have  shown  how  they  put  fire  out,  as 
well  as  air  in  the  mine.  We  hope  tlie  general 
reader  will  be  instructed  on  this  dark  subject,  as 
well  as  amused  by  our  labours.  He  will  no\Y 
probably  rise  from  his  seat  and  stir  the  fire ;  when 
he  does  so  (if  his  wife  permit  him)  let  him  re- 
member us  and  the  poor  miners ! 

We  may  just  add  that  the  attentive  visitors  to 
the  Great  lihibition  will  remember  many  objects 
of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  subjects  of  the^e 
papers.  Some  will  remember  the  large  mine-ven- 
tilating  machine  in  the  madiinery  deportment. 
All  ventilating  marMnery  for  mines  is  looked  upon 
rather  unfavourably,  both  on  account  of  expense 
and  bulk.  There  are  several  noachincs,  such  as 
Struve*8  and  others ;  but,  for  ourselves,  we  do  not 
see  their  necessity  in  a  well-arranged  pit;  and  tbe 
steam-jet  of  high-pressure  steam  is  far  simpler. 

There  was  a  model  of  a  coal-mine  in  the  roa- 
chinery-department,  and  among  the  mineral  pro* 
ducts  were  numerous  suites  of  specimens  of  coal,  de. 
The  large  masses  of  coal  at  the  western  entrance 
(outside)  afforded  a  good  idea  of  the  masses  to  1^ 
foirnd  in  thick  seams ;  and  the  high  pillar  of  the 
Staffordshire  nine-yard  seam  was  very  instructive. 

Somo  will  call  to  mind  the  large  chair  (garden 
chair)  cut  out  of  smooth  cannel  (or  parrot)  coal, 
near  the  machinery,  and  exhibited  by  his  Royal 
Ilighness  Prince  Albert.  Wo  are  vain  enough 
to  think  that  if  tho  reader  of  our  papers  would, 
after  perusing  them,  inspect  models,  ho  would  find 
an  additional  interest  in  all  his  researches  into 
what  we  may  term  the  black  art,  an  art  which, 
black  as  it  is  in  its  products  and  in  its  workmen 
(so  that  the  pitmen  are  familiarly  called  Wa<ri 
diamonds),  ia  nevertheless  the  source  of  hrighUiCts 
in  the  parlour,  on  the  family  hearth,  and  in  ^ 
heart  of  the  family  I 
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BT  VJlKIKL  yhjaos. 


I  WATCHED  the  flnn  sink  in  tlie  golden  West, 
While  the  old  city  spread  beneath  my  feet 
Engirdled  the  green  slopes  whence  Arthur's  seat 
Lifts  bis  bold  crest ; 

And  from  the  height  my  thoughts  went  down  among 
The  pnrple  smoke-cloud,  with  its  throng  of  men, 
And  thence  to  generations  that  had  been 
When  Time  was  young ; 

And  thinking  of  the  hours,  perchance  misspent, 
Tracing  Time's  footsteps  some  few  centuries 

back, 
'Twas  thus  my  fancy  shaped  its  wayward  track. 
And  found  content. 


The  Earth  moves  eastward,  pressing  towards  the 
portal 
Of  earth-born  dawns ;  the  Sun  her  motion  borrows, 
And  Time   sweeps  past  to  meet  the  coming 
morrows. 

For  ever  mortal. 

For  'tis  the  Earth  and  Time  that,  in  snch  rounds, 
Are  ever  dawning ;  while  the  Wl-orbed  Sim, 
And  sphered  Eternity  whence  Time  begun, 
Know  not  such  bounds. 

To  God  'tis  ever  noon«tide,  one  round  snn. 
And  ever  novj  with  the  Eternities; 
Sphered  in  completeness,  every  aspect  is 
The  fttll*orbed  one ! 

Children  of  Earth,  we  think  her  sunsets  golden ; 
Her  dawns  the  portals  of  a  new  day's  hope ; 
Her  pasts  eternities  behind  the  slope 
Of  Time,  waxed  olden. 

We  take  the  crescent  bow  of  the  ample  round — 
All  else  concealed — to  be  its  very  whole ; 
And  as  we  move,  it — moveless — seems  a  scroll 
Ceaseless  unwound. 

The  seeming  being  to  ns  the  actual ; 

As  anguish,  though  in  dreams,  is  anguish  still. 
And  thoughts  whose  grasp  the  soul's  whole  orbit 
fill 

Are  the  soul's  all. 

And  so  each  moment's  now — which  to  God's  angels 
Must  seem  but  as  a  sand-grain  on  Time's  shore — 
Weighed  by  us  'gainst  Eternity,  o'erpower 
God's  own  evangels  I 

And,  if  we  quit  such  moments,  what  remain  ? 
A  past,  dark  cradle-time,  we  call  Antiquity", 
A  Future,  in  whose  vague  ubiquity 
Thonght  grows  to  pain. 

Antiquity  being  ihat  which  once  hath  been, 
The  Present  only  is,  while  all  futurity 
Being  still  to  be,  its  vast  maturity 
Hides  iu't  unseen. 


And  as  one  wandering  long  in  mazes  vast, 
In  vain  pursuit  of  clues  that  break  and  fail. 
Or  spreading  on  the  deep  a  breezeless  sail, 
Sickens  at  last — 

Who,  having  such  a  Janus-fronted  Time, 
And  having  asked  of  that  which  is  to  be 
Vain  questionings  of  world's  futurity 
And  the  soul's  prime — 

I  turned  for  answer,  wandering  through  the  past. 
Century  by  century,  to  the  infant  years. 
Cradled  wherein  the  mythic  form  appears 

Of  things  which  last. 

♦ 

Ransacking  in  their  dust  for  buried  gems. 
To  bring  from  out  the  grave,  in  living  guise, 
The  hei'oes  of  the  past,  and  realise 
Historic  dreams. 

Yet  pleasant  were't,  methinks,  some  autumn  eve, 
When  all  the  business  of  the  world  seems  done, 
To  sink  to  slumber  with  the  setting  sun, 
And  take  our  leave. 

And  sleep  away  the  centuries,  while  speeds 
The  world,  with  all  the  passions  of  our  time, 
And  wake  again  to  see  its  nobler  prime 
And  loftier  deeds ; 

And  sleep  again,  to  wait  another  leap 

Of  the  world's  progress  in  the  coming  time ; 
Triumphs  of  Science,  Poet-sonls  sublime. 
Walking  the  deep! 

Fearing  no  tempest  mid  the  calm,  wide  seas 
Of  the  world  s  brotherhood.    The  people's  cause 
In  harmony  at  length  with  Nature's  laws, 
And  Man's  with  these. 

Or  find  perchance,  as  has  been,  the  stern  hand 
That  marks  world-progress  on  Time's  awful  dial 
Turned  back ;  and  see  again  the  age  of  trial, 
The  martyr  brand ; 

The  shadow  following  upon  the  light ; 
The  winter  of  the  ages,  with  its  sere 
And  shrivelled  leaves,  its  blight,  its  chill,  its  fear, 
Its  rayless  night 

And  yet  not  rayless  all ;  some  starry  beam 

Still  glimmering  in  its  darkest, there  foretelling 
The  nearer  spring's  awakening,  the  dispelling 
Such  dark-bom  dream. 

Pleasant,  even  this,  looking  with  calm,  pure  eyes. 
And  sense  of  over-ruling  ministerings. 
On  such,  as  but  the  shadow  of  love's  wings 
'Neath  which  all  lies. 

Love,  all-embracing  as  the  universe ; 

The  atmosphere,  wherein  is  heaven's  life, 
Wherein  will  drown  all  struggle  and  all  strife. 
All  passions  fierce. 
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While,  like  a  Bammer  sea,  its  living  calm 
Beets  never,  gnshing  upward  as  a  deep 
Whose  voice  of  many  waters  skyward  leap 
In  joyous  psalm. 

Vain  I  vain  t  A  dream ! — ^perchance  with  tnith  in- 
wound, — 
Worth  sleeping  to  dream  on;  worth  death's 

dread  sleep, 
And  wormy  pillows  of  the  bed,  grave  deep. 
And  mom  beyond ! 

And  what  if,  oomet-like,  onr  fatore  runs 
Through  all  the  eternities,  from  sphere  to  sphere, 
Watching,  with  brooding  centuries,  appear 
Becrets  of  suns ; 

The  science  of  the  worlds,  from  star  to  star. 
And  all  the  souls  of  them,  the  onward  press 
And  upward  reaching  unto  happiness 
Undreamt  before. 


An  inexhaustible,  unwearying  chase, 
Love's  labour  sateless,  endless,  wiUiout  toil; 
Joyous  as  reapers  o'er  the  harvest  spoil, 
Victors  in  race. 

Methinks,  even  then  'twere  pleasant  to  look 
If  but  in  wonder  at  such  biindiold  souls 
In  strange  disguise,  unconscious  of  our  goals, 
Or  star-paved  track ; 

To  think,  perchance,  of  yon  quaint  antique  town, 
As  of  the  larva  cocoon  whence  such  grabs, 
Bright-winged  and  beauteous  in  heaven*8  oym 
robes, 

Sphereward  have  flown ; 

And  smile  how  all  their  human  griefs  and  woes 
Shall  mar  as  much  their  entrance  on  Qod*3 

gladness. 
As  cradle-tears  augment  the  brave  man's  Badness, 
Or  dim  life's  close. 
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THB  STALKO-WARROOA. 


In  many  market-places,  where  that  instrument  of 
the  mild  justice  of  our  forefathers,  **  the  Stocks," 
was  wont  to  stand,  may  be  seen  a  pole,  having  one 
end  fixed  firmly  in  the  earth,  and  the  other  per- 
pendicularly pointing  to  the  skies.  For  what  pur- 
pose it  was  originally  planted  there  scarcely  two 
persons  have  been  known  to  agree.  One  will 
have  it  to  be  an  index  to  draw  farmers  to  the  spot 
when  the  weighmaster  should  set  up  his  scales, 
and  the  corn-buyers  hold  their  exchange.  Another, 
judging  by  its  frequent  proximity  to  the  pigs' 
quarter,  concludes  it  to  have  been  planted  for  a 
directing,  and,  upon  occasion,  a  scratching-post 
for  that  luxurious  tribe.  A  third  believes  that  it 
was  designed  as  a  climbing-pole  for  the  boys  of 
the  village,  who  use  it  pretty  freely  in  that  capa- 
city; aud  there  are  surmises  among  the  learned 
about  its  probable  derivation  from  feudal  times, 
when  Justice  held  her  sittings  under  the  broad 
canopy  of  heaven,  and  punishment  was  adminis- 
tered on  the  spot,  in  face  of  the  open  court.  Ac- 
cording to  this  supposition,  this  post  of  honour 
may  have  been  a  whipping-post,  or  mayhap  a  por- 
tion of  a  more  gruesome  implement. 

Whatever  were  its  uses  in  past  ages,  it  no  longer 
serves  any  precise  purpose.  In  one  village  it 
seems  to  preside  over  the  pigs,  in  another  over 
the  potatoes.  Here  it  is  the  rally ing-point  for 
sheep,  there  rows  of  squatting  females  who  deal 
in  eggs  and  poultry  are  gathered  round  it  It  has 
no  defined  or  generally  recognised  object,  but  still 
it  maintains  its  place  conspicuously,  and  bears  its 
head  aloft  over  the  crowd,  so  as  to  be  seen  far  and 
wide  by  all  who  approach  the  market 

This  now  inutile  lignum  is  denominated  in  the 
Irish  language  a  "  Stalko-warroga^"  that  is  to  say, 
a  stake  in  the  market ;  and  hence,  by  a  figure,  it 
has  been  used  to  designate  a  class  of  persons  who 


were  but  a  short  time  ago,  unfortunately  for  the 
country,  infinitely  more  numerous  than  market- 
poles,  but  not  half  so  harmless.  As  the  race  is 
gradually  disappearing  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
like  that  of  Uie  red-men  before  the  advanee  of 
civilisation,  a  short  sketch  of  their  natural  histoiy 
may  not  be  without  interest 

The  human  Stalko-warroga,  or  Stalko,  as  Miss 
Edgworth  in  one  of  her  dnonas  abbreviates  him, 
is  an  Irish  walking  gentleman,  a  creature  stack  up 
in  society,  without  aim  or  occupation,  to  attract 
observation  and  provoke  the  veiy  puzzling  ques- 
tion, What  is  the  use  of  him  ?     Your  true  Stalko 
must  be  a  gentleman  bom ;  that  is  to  say,  his  &ther 
before  him  must  not  have  followed  any  indostrious 
calling  in  a  small  line  of  business,  nor  been  engaged 
in  a  derogatory  employment^  such  as  a  tutor,  or  a 
derk,  unless  in  a  public  office.     To  have  served 
the  Government,  nowever,  in  any  situation,  no 
matter  how  subordinate,  is  an  authentic  mark  of 
gentility,  were  it  but  that  of  a  letter-sorter  in  the 
Post-office.     The  cadets  of  country  squires  divide 
with  all  the  sons  indiscriminately  of  beneficed  cler- 
gymen, dispensary  doctors,  and  half-pay  officeff, 
the  honour  of  this  name.     A  youngster  so  de- 
scended, having  arrived  at  man*s  estate  without 
any  other  inheritance,  and  scorning  to  attach  him- 
self to  an  industrious  plan  of  life,  becomes,  tpso 
facto,  a  walking  gentleman ;  and  whether  he  plo^ 
the  earth  on  foot,  or  can  raise  a  trot  nponahalf-fwl 
hackney,  he  is  still  among  i^e  most  obstinate  ob- 
structions to  the  wholesome  course  of  society  th» 
the  spirit  of  modern  improvement  has  to  contend 
with.  f 

The  dolee  far  niente  is  as  essential  a  part  oi 
nature  in  him  as  it  is  in  the  original  proprietors  J 
that  motto.    From  his  birth  he  is  an  i<^®'' 
ever  he  were  sent  to  a  public  schooli  that  h»  wen 
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the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  hie  edacation.  .Hav- 
ing jxueed  his  two  or  three  years  there,  and  been 
signalised  as  the  best  cricketer,  the  best  racketer, 
the  greatest  dnnce,  and  sometimes  the  most  ac- 
complished smoker  and  drinker  of  his  time,  he 
goes  home  finished  at  sixteen,  and  sets  np  for  him- 
self. From  that  period,  no  public  meeting,  no 
social  circle  are  free  from  his  frivolous  and  vexatious 
presence.  The  young  are  constantly  exposed  to 
his  pernicious  conversation  and  example.  The 
aged  are  bored  by  his  affectations  and  absurdities. 
Shopkeepers  are  victimised  by  him,  tradesmen 
bilked,  and  servants  tormented.  His  life  is  a  per- 
petual outrage  upon  good  taste;  and  his  habits, 
wherever  he  is  privileged  to  indulge  them,  are 
always  at  variance  with  the  pursuits  of  industry, 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  comfort  of 
everybody. 

The  Stalko-warroga  is  a  sort  of  noxious  Will 
Wimble.  He  is  the  Ossar  of  field  sports;  that 
**  world  was  made  for  him."  From  the  first  salmon 
in  February  to  the  last  partridge  in  January,  he 
pursues  God's  free  creatures  with  unrelenting  hos- 
tility, poaching  without  scruple  where  he  has  no 
leave,  and  destroying  without  mercy  where  he  has. 
In  the  spring-time  he  invades  even  the  hen-roosts, 
and  strips  ^e  breast  of  Dame  Partlet  to  feather 
his  barbed  hooks.  One  of  the  tribe  came  to  me 
once  to  ask  an  important  favour.  He  prefaced  his 
request  with  so  many  excuses  and  earnest  protes- 
tations of  obligation,  exhibiting  such  a  lively  sense 
of  the  expected  favour,  that  it  became  quite  alarm- 
ing. Blame  me  not,  reader,  if  I  suspected  a  design 
upon  my  pocket,  and  had  predetermined,  like 
xorick,  not  to  give  him  a  single  sous. 

''  Anything  I  can  do,  my  dear  friend,  you  know 
you  can  conmiand ;  but  the  times  are  hard,  and  if 
it  is  a  loan  of  half-a-crown  you  want—" 

"You  would  shell  out,  of  course,"  he  cried, 
adroitly  stopping  the  rebuff.  *'  It  is  quite  imne- 
cessary  to  assure  me  of  that^  but  I  am  flusL  It 
is  something  that  money  cannot  buy,  but  which 
friendship  may  grant  There  is  a  noble  Spanish 
cock  in  your  mother's  poultry-yard '* 

"  True ;  but  one  which  she  values  beyond  his 
weight  in  coppers." 

"  And  justly  too,"  said  Stalko, "  for  he  is  worthy. 
Long  may  he  crow,  and  long  live  she  to  hear  him  I 
What  I  ask,  however,  is  a  simple  thing ;  but  little 
things  are  great  to  little  men.  There  are  two 
feathers  in  that  bird's  tail  of  inestimable  price 
when  the  black  hackle  is  in  season ;  and  if  you 
could  only  introduce  me  to  the  roost  while  the 
family  are  at  rest,  so  that  I  may  possess  myself  of 
those,  I  will  draw  them  out  without  pain,  and  I 
am  yours  for  ever.*' 

In  country  towns  which  are  rich  in  a  barrack 
and  the  head-quarters  of  a  regiment,  the  Stalko  is 
sometimes  a  great  family  auxiliary.  He  serves 
for  a  stalking-horse  to  the  walking  gentlewomen 
of  the  house ;  and  both  on  the  parade-ground  and 
in  the  ball-room  performs  what  they  at  least  con- 
sider good  service.  In  procuring  partners  for  a 
sister,  and  keeping  rival  belles  occupied  while 
she  is  making  play  with  the  red-coats  or  other 
eligibles,  he  can  render  effective  aid  where  the 


most  skilful  matron  is  powerless.  He  takes  his 
post,  and  retains  it,  beside  a  formidable  beauty^ 
pestering  her  with  his  civilities,  so  as  to  keep  less 
pertinacious  though  more  sincere  admirers  at  bay. 
The  art  is  so  well  understood,  that  young  men  who 
have  good-looking  sisters  are  carefully  shunned  in 
all  mixed  societies  by  the  ladies  of  other  families. 
Yet  their  insidious  attentions  are  most  difficult 
to  be  evaded;  for  effrontery  is  an  overmatch 
for  any  passive  resistance  which  the  softer  sex 
can  oppose  to  the  unscrupulous  boldness  of  such 
advances. 

This  mode  of  check-mating  is  a  game  at  which 
two  can  play;  and  if  there  are  brothers  at  both 
sides,  it  is  rarely  attempted.  But  woe  to  the 
damsel  who  takes  the  field  unprotected,  against  an 
adversary  provided  with  a  family  maUnel  suffi« 
cient  to  outflank  her. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  pistol  was  brought 
into  contentions  arising  from  more  trivial  causes 
than  these ;  and  the  Stalko,  being  the  member  of 
society  who  had  least  of  other  business  to  mind, 
was  the  most  expert  and  ready  in  that  vocation. 
But  now  (as  Dean  Gready  said,  when  informed  of 
a  report,  which  he  did  not  believe,  touching  the 
death  of  his  diocesan), ''  there  is  not  that  much  good 
in  him.''  The  hard  times  and  the  growing  good 
sense  of  the  world  have  taken  the  conceit  out  of 
our  Irish /imWan^  He  blows  nobody's  brains  out; 
not  even  his  own.  To  do  him  justice,  indeed,  he 
never  was  given  to  the  latter  extravagance. 

To  view  the  Stalko  in  the  perfection  of  his  cha- 
racter, you  must  invite  him  to  your  house  for  a  week 
or  a  fortnight  He  is  the  most  restless  and  fussy 
of  mortals,  disturbing  the  whole  household  a  hun- 
dred times  a  day  about  an  infinite  deal  of  nothings. 
Well  did  Swift  say,  "A bee  is  not  a  busier  animal 
than  a  blockhead."  In  the  excess  of  his  idleness, 
he  must  ever  be  doing  something,  and  always  in 
the  way  of  those  who  have  something  to  do.  No 
such  thing  as  regularity  can  exist  under  the  roof 
which  covers  him.  He  begins  the  day  by  keeping 
breakfast'  on  the  table  long  after  the  accustomed 
hour  of  tlie  family ;  and  should  the  weather  be  un- 
favourable to  the  ordinary  subdiumal  methods  of 
murdering  time,  he  worries  you  by  stalking  eveiy 
five  minutes  from  the  fire  to  the  window,  and  back 
again  to  the  fire,  where  he  stands  over  you,  with 
one  elbow  resting  on  the  mantel-piece;  whilst  now 
he  whistles  a  bar  of  **  Vi  Raviso,"  and  now  assures 
you,  for  the  twentieth  time,  that  he  never  saw  such 
constant  heavy  rain  in  all  the  course  of  his  pre- 
cious life.  The  Stalko-warroga's  boots  creak  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  distinguishable  from  all  other 
boots ;  and  he  walks  with  a  heavy  tread,  which 
denotes  how  time  hangs  upon  him  with  a  weight 
that  is  perfectly  idiosyncratic.  If  you  are  engaged 
with  a  book,  or  writing  a  letter,  he  seizes  the 
newspaper,  which  he  ceases  not  for  one  moment  to 
ransack  in  seeming  search  of  somethiiig  on  which 
to  fix  his  rambling  attention;  but  the  wicked 
spirit  within  him  seeketh  news  and  findeth  none, 
and  his*  real  study  seems  to  be  how  to  keep  the 
paper  in  a  perpetual  rattle,  like  peas  in  a  canister, 
till  he  has  you  so  fidgetted  that,  like  himself,  you 

-—*  *gin  to  be  a-weary  of  the  ton. 
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Should  he  happen  to  have  a  horso  in  your  sUble, 
this  may  operate  as  a  temporary  diversion  in  your 
favour  to  the  annoyance  of  the  kitchen  divinities, 
amongst  whom  he  makes  perquisitions  to  no  end 
for  stupes,  bandages,  and  oatmeal-gruel.  The  latter 
he  calls  "  white-water/'  He  teaches  your  sons  to 
smoke,  and  poisons  the  ean  of  your  daughters  with 
all  the  tattle  and  ill-natured  gossip  of  the  district 

In  former  days,  there  was  a  somewhat  lower 
grade  of  the  same  class  called  a  Shooter,  who  grew, 
like  the  orchis,  upon  any  trunk  he  could  fix  his 
tendrils  into,  but  had  no  settled  spot  of  earth  which 
he  Qould  call  his  own.  The  potato-famine  has  de- 
stroyed, or  the  workhouse  engulfed,  tlie  few  that 
lingered  about  the  confines  of  civilisation  of  this 
primitive  race,  who  were  well  known  in  the  ago  of 
8penser,  and  continued,  with  little  change  in  their 
nature  or  condition,  except  such  as  the  strong  hand 
of  the  law  enforced,  to  infest  society  down  to  the  pe- 
riod "  when  George  the  Fourth  was  king."  "  Loose 
fellowV  saith  Irenaeus,  *'  which  do  pass  up  and  down 
amongst  gentlemen  by  the  name  of  *  jesters,'  but 
are  indeed  notable  rogues  and  common  carriers  of 
news  ;  and  if  any  meet  with  another,  his  second 
wwd  is,  *\Vhat  news?' — insomuch  that  hereof  is 
told  a  pretty  jest  of  a  Frenchman,  who,  having  been 
in  Ireland,  where  he  marked  their  great  inquiry  for 
news,  and  meeting  afterwards  in  France  an  Irish- 
man whom  he  knew  in  Ireland,  first  saluted  him, 
and  afterwards  said  thus  merrily, '  Oh,  sir !  I  pray 
you  tell  mC)  oi  courtesy,  have  yon  heard  any- 
thing of  the  news  that  you  so  much  inquired  for  in 
your  country  ?' " 

This  story,  by-the-w«y,  furnished  the  ground- 
work for  Charles  Fox's  facetious  question  about  the 
"  shower  at  Kiliarney,"  of  which  all  the  world  has 
read  in  all  the  Joe  Millers  for  the  last  fifly  years ; 
so  little  of  anything  new  is  there,  even  in  jest,  under 
the  sun. 

Spenser  mentions  some  other  discreditable  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Shooler  class  which,  not  being 
applicable  to  their  latter  estate,  we  shall  here  omit ; 
but  as  jesters  and  carriers  of  news  they  flourished 
even  to  the  last  syllable  of  their  recorded  time.  In 
modern  days,  two  things  w^ere  essential  to  the  con- 
stitution of  a  Bhooler.  He  must  be  a  gentleman  by 
descent ;  and  it  must  admit  of  proof  that  he  never 
attempted  to  sully  the  dignity  of  his  origin  by  em- 
barking in  a  derogatory  occupation.  A  jockey,  a 
gamester,  a  stage-coachman,  a  dog-fancier  (who 
fancies  to  sell  his  dogs  as  fast  as  he  can  train  them), 
are  all  allowable  vocations*  None  of  them  exclude 
the  professor  from  the  society  of  his  former  equals. 
But  to  have  once  merged  his  rank  behind  a  counter 
was  to  sink  '^  never  to  rise  again,"  save  in  a  future 
and  an  inched  generation. 

The  homeless  Shooler  therefore,  who  preferred 
good  company  to  independence,  mounted  his  steed, 
the  last  inheritance  of  his  house,  and  transferred 
himself  and  his  portmanteau  to  the  domicile  of  his 
nearest  relation.  Whether  he  should  make  that 
roof  his  final  resting-place  or  not,  he  was  himself 
uncertain.  But  from  the  day  of  his  entrance  into 
the  family  he  set  himself  to  work,  as  if  it  had  been 
an  arranged  conclusion  between  himself  and  its 
head  that  he  should  renuuA  th«re  for  ever.    At 


once  he  usurped  the  exclusive  privilege  of  reno- 
vating the  fire,  for  which  purpose,  in  every  house- 
hold that  depends  upon  vegetable  fuel,  there  stands 
a  basket,  fdways  supplied,  in  a  comer,  or  just  ont* 
side  the  door  of  each  apartment ;  and  wliile  the 
Shooler  was  at  hand,  no  servant  could  be  sum- 
moned, nor  any  junior  branch  of  the  £unily  set  i& 
requisition,  to  heap  on  a  fresh  log  or  carry  an  am- 
ful  of  turf  to  the  grate^    At  dinner,  he  was  still 
ready  to  start  to  bis  feet — ^folks  were  not  so  staid 
or  ceremonious  then  as  now-a*day8 — to  chsage  a 
plate  if  the  servant  happened  to  be  out  of  the 
room  or  otherwise  enga^.  The  beer^jack  seemed 
to  be  as  entirely  in  his  department^  therewitli  to 
do  suit  and  service,  as  if  he  had  been  the  Earl  of 
Ormonde,*  and  the  whole  company  kings  and 
queens.    The  decanting  of  all  the  wine  devolved 
upon  him,  and  frequently  the  dressing  of  the  salad. 
Sometimes,  if  the  trudi  were  known,  he  was  eg 
obliging  as  to  wash  and  prepare  the  latter  esculent 
at  the  pump,  though  he  would  think  very  little  of 
shooting  any  gentleman  who  might  insinuate  that 
he  was  capable  of  such  basenees.    To  imputstioDB 
of  hia  veracity  or  probity  he  was  as  thick-skinned 
as  the  rhinoceros.  Like  the  Bpartan,  who  took  the 
reproach  of  falsehood  for  a  compliment,  retorting 
upon  his  Persian  rebuker,  "  Oh,  yes,  we  are  free- 
men {nou$  autres)^  we  say  what  we  pleae^"  his 
Irish  pride  exulted  in  the  glory  of  a  clever  lie.  And 
wherefore  not?    Tiie  great  English  sage  loved  a 
good  hater ;  our  Shooler  thought  it  a  fine  thing  to 
be  a  good  liar.    The  moral  sense  of  both  philoeo- 
I^rs  was,  in  that  point  of  similitude,  pretty  nearly 
on  a  par.  To  have  "  done"  a  bootmaker  was  a  feat 
which  he  rather  liked  to  be  taimted  with ;  but  to 
insinuate  that  he  ever  cleatted  the  hooU  was  to  put 
a  mortal  quarrel  upon  liim.  And  yet  he  did  dean 
them,  and  those  of  other  people  too  sometimee,  m 
a  friendly  way,  if  the  house  happened  to  be  mil  ot 
company,  and  the  hands  of  the  regular  meniato 
fiill  of  other  occupation.    He  was  the  P«*-^y  ^ 
the  house,  when  post-offices  were  ten  miles  off  «« 
people  only  inquired  for  letters  once  a  fortnigW^ 
It  was  then  a  mechanical  thing  to  have  more  fre- 
quent correspondence.     His  conversation  was  J 
cento  of  licentious  jests  and  tales  of  exaggeratea 
or  altogether  fictitious  adventure.     He  ^^^' 
pected  to  have  a  supply  of  news  on  hand,  and  wnw 
he  had  it  not  he  made  it.    If  the  invention  w«re 
skilful,  iU  want  of  truth,  upon  detection,  wtner 
redounded  to  his  praise.     The  advice  of  \^ 
Byron  to  the  reviewers  appears  to  have  we 
moulded  upon  his  successful  example : 

Fear  not  to  lie— •*twiU  seam  a  Ivckv  hit : 
Shrink  not  from  blatplicay— •twill  p«M  for  wic 

As  this  gentleman  had  no  home  of  his  o\^^ 
only  a  corner,  during  his  occasicmal  o^^"^^ 
in  the  cabin  of  his  nurse,  it  was  his  policy  »^ 
to  leave  pleasant  quarters  before  the  tim««  *^ 
he  survived  till  now,  he  would  have  ni«d«  ^^ 
cellent  Protestant ;  for  he  disapproved  of  cb«^»^^ 
proprio  motu.  But  he  was,  in  point  of  f«^  ^^ 
chameleon  religion,  which  took  its  colour  i^  ^^ 
salt-box.    Amphitryon  was  his  rulinggo«»J^ 

•  The  BuUen  wcw  so  caHed  from  their  hereditary  oflcc  of  roj 
d^beaver. 
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free  from  bias  than  his  faith.  If  he  had  any 
l3igotry,  it  was  on  the  subject  of  the  season  of  Lent, 
whloh  he  preferred,  if  possible,  to  pass  nnder  a 
heretic  roof.  But  if  that  might  not  be,  no  Christian 
conld  go  through  the  rigours  of  a  black  fast  with 
such  edifying  austerity.  His  great  principle  was, 
'^rhen  he  was  at  Borne  to  do  as  Rome  does ;  and 
to  that  he  added  another,  viz. — ^to  stay  at  Rome, 
or  at  Geneva,  or  at  Constantinople,  or  wherever  his 
lot  happened  to  be  cast,  as  long  as  he  possibly  could. 

Yet  he  never  waited  to  be  turned  out  The  first 
liint  was  enough ;  and  that  was  communicated  in 
BO  delicate  a  way,  that  the  most  touchy  point  of 
lionour  could  not  take  offence.  This  was  the 
manner  of  it  If,  on  leaving  his  bedroom  in  the 
morning,  he  found  his  boots  in  their  usual  state, 
his  welcome  had  vet  some  wear  in  it;  he  was 
safely  housed  for  another  day  at  least  But  if  the 
spufv  were  buckled  upon  them,  then,  "To  horse 
and  away  f  This  was  called  "  Knighting  the 
Shooler ;"  and  breakfast  was  no  sooner  concluded 
than  he  rose  to  take  his  leave;  and  though  the 
matron  by  whose  special  direction  those  peristaltic 
persuaders  had  been  made  ready  for  the  road  was 
amazed  at  his  sudden  resolution,  and  urgently  in- 
treated  that  he  would  remain  another  week,  half  a 
"^neek,  nay,  a  single  day — he  stood  inexorable ;  for 
well  he  knew  that  the  slightest  weakness  or  con- 
cession to  those  "  soft  intreaties "  would  bar  the 
door  against  him  for  ever  after.  "  Cut,  and  come 
again/'  was  the  fixed  condition  of  his  claims  to 
future  hospitality;  "Stay,  and  return  no  more," 
the  immutable  alternative.  It  may  have  been  for 
the  special  guidance  of  this  fraternity  that  a  pro- 
verbial maxim  was  invented  which  is  still  in 
vogue,  where  the  good  old  barbarous  custom  of 
extemporaneous  visiting  is  tolerated,  viz., "  Be  off 
while  your  shoes  are  good." 

It  was  only  in  a  desperate  extremity  that  the 
warning  of  the  spurs  was  unheeded ;  and  after 
that,  little  ceremony  was  used  in  the  process  of 
ovuter.  It  is  believed  Uiat  a  method  of  closing 
accounts  adopted  by  a  well-known  gentlewoman 
in  the  "  Todgers  "  line  of  business,  in  Molesworth- 
street,  Dublin,  was  suggested  by  the  course  which 
her  maternal  ancestresses  had  been  accustomed 
to  take  with  overholding  Shoolers.  She  was  a 
person  described  by  her  friends  as  having  "seen 
better  days;"  though  it  was  hard  for  any  one 
who  saw  the  table  she  kept  to  believe  that :  but 
she  was  at  all  events  desirous  of  continuing  to 
see  good  days,  and  determined  too,  as  far  as 
such  result  depended  on  her  own  prudence,  to 
see  them.  She  therefore  required  all  the  inmates 
of  her  establishment  to  pay  up  every  Monday 
morning ;  and  any  gentleman  or  lady  who  by  mis- 
adventure forgot  to  do  so  was  reminded  of  the 
oversight,  on  retirbg  for  the  night  into  his  or  her 
sleeping-apartment,  by  the  total  absence  of  bed, 
bedding,  blankets,  and  all  other  accessories  which 
tend  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  comfortable  night's  rest 
If  that  did  not  do  (and  there  were  hardy  sons  of 
the  Green  Isle  who  could  rough  it  on  the  bare 
boards,  "with  a  martial  cloalc  around  them"), 
the  door  was  locked  the  following  night  and  the 
key  could  not  be  found. 


It  is  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  years  since  a 
beneficed  clergyman  in  a  western  diocese,  who 
found  a  curate  de  trop  in  the  parsonage,  gave  him 
a  hint  for  retiring,  which  would  not  have  been  mi- 
worthy  of  the  olden  time«  When  the  young  gen- 
tleman withdrew  for  the  night,  he  discovered  that 
one-half  of  his  bed  was  already  occupied  by  the 
gardener ;  and  on  expostulating)  was  politely  in- 
formed that  the  other  half  was  quite  at  his  service 
till  he  could  find  a  more  suitable  habitation. 

It  was  not  often,  however,  that  the  circnlating 
ornament  of  society  who  forms  the  immediate  sub^ 
ject  of  our  disquisitions  was  so  unmindful  of  the 
future  as  to  give  his  hostess  the  least  trouble  in 
dislodging  him.  But  sometimes  the  destitution  of 
resources  was  such  as  to  drive  him  for  counsel  to 
Despair.  And  this  was  the  case  of  the  notable 
Jack  Carroll,  commonly  called  Quiz  Carroll,  whose 
period  of  inhabitation  having  expired  in  the  '^  castle*' 
of  a  Galway  squire,  he  overheard  the  gentle  eha- 
telaine  one  evening  inquiring  of  the  fooUnan 
"  whether  Mr*  Carroll  had  brought  any  spurs  with 
him?" 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient  The  "  Quiz  " 
retired  to  overhaul  his  garments,  which  he  found 
in  so  dilapidated  a  condition  that  to  ride  up  to  any 
other  gentleman's  hall-door  without  some  improve- 
ment m  their  texture  and  continuity  was  a  hope- 
less case.  Unhoused  now,  he  was  unhoused  for 
ever.  His  resolve  was  therefore  taken  at  onoe,  to 
sacrifice  the  remote  hope  of  returning  to  the  roof 
from  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  ejected, 
in  order  that  he  might  secure  a  present  reception 
beneath  imother.  He  set  fire  to  his  clothes— coat, 
waistcoat,  continuations  and  all,  reduced  them  to 
tinder,  and  disposing  the  heap  in  contiguitv  to  the 
candlestick,  so  as  to  give  the  casualty  all  the  form 
and  seeming  of  an  accident,  he  stepped  into  bed, 
determined  to  abide  the  issue. 

In  duo  process  of  time  the  boots,  with  the  omi^ 
nous  ringing  of  the  spurs,  clattered  upon  the  outer 
passage,  but  he  was  immoveable.  The  family 
were  soon  stirring  through  the  house,  but  there 
he  lay.  The  breakfast  bell  rang,  for  the  first  time 
he  was  not  down  to  make  the  toast  and  hand 
the  tea-kettle.  At  length  his  door  opened,  and  a 
servant  came  in  to  sunmion  him  to  the  parlour. 
The  fellow  was  nearly  stifled.  Had  charcoal- 
suicides  been  the  fashion  of  those  days,  he  would 
have  run  straightway  for  the  coroner;  but  the 
voice  as  of  a  man  who  spoke  out  of  a  sadc  of 
feathers  demanded  if  the  chimney  smoked  and 
what  hour  of  Uie  night  it  was. 

"  The  night  I"  said  the  man,  "  why,  it  ts  half- 
past  ten  o'clock ;  and  the  mistress  wants  to  know 
if  you'll  have  any  breakfast  while  there  is  daylight 
to  ate  itr 

''  Daylight !  and  so  it  is,^*  exclaimed  Jack,  thrust- 
ing his  head  out  between  the  curtains,  "  but  very 
foggy,  and  an  unwholesome  fog  to  smell,  also,  as 
ever  I  remember.  Dear  me  1  that  is  what  kept 
me  dhraming  to  this  hour  of  the  day  about  lime- 
kilns and  limebumcrs*  wigs,  and  all  sorts  of  quare 
things.  But  hand  me  my  clothes.  Will,  do — that's 
a  good  fellow  I  till  I  get  up,  for  we  must  not  keep 
her  ladyship  waiting,  and  she  wanting  me  to  ride 
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over  to  Tuam  this  morning  with  that  brace  of 
grouse  for  the  Archbishop." 

"  Ed,  then,  'tis  little  we  know  where  we'll  have 
to  ride,"  said  Will,  with  a  dry  grin,  as  he  stooped 
to  lift  np  the  clothes,  which  falling  in  black  flakes 
out  of  his  hands,  filled  him  with  amazement 
"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Carroll,"  he  added,  **  I'd  rather 
not  meddle  with  these  clothes.  They're  too  tindher 
in  the  matarial  for  the  likes  o'  me  to  handle." 

By  this  time  Mr.  Carroll  was  on  his  legs  be- 
striding the  relics  of  the  conflagration,  and  bemoan- 
ing his  beautiful  suit  of  black,  new  every  tack  of 
it  last  Easter  Sunday,  and  not  yet  paid  for ;  ''but 
what  matter  for  the  broadcloth,"  he  added,  with  a 
sigh,  "if  the  five-pound  note  in  the  waistcoat- 
pocket  had  been  spared?  That  was  inconvanient 
to  lose,  for  it  was  the  last  shilling  I  had,  and  there 
is  no  more  where  it  came  from,  nor  won't  till  the 
May  rents  come  due,  which  will  not  be  till  some 
time  next  year." 

There  was  no  resource  for  the  denuded  guest 
but  to  return  to  bed,  assuring  his  worthy  host  and 
hostess,  through  the  medium  of  the  grinning  do- 
mestic, that  he  had  been  ''burned  out;"  whereunto 
the  lady  replied  that  she  wished  he  had,  and 
begged  that  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to  let  the 
maids  into  the  room,  as  it  must  be  "  readied"  for  a 
gentleman  that  was  coming  to  the  house.  But  the 
Quiz  had  the  eleven  points  of  law  in  his  favour. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  could  draw  on 
his  boots  and  spurs,  like  Don  Quixote,  in  his  shirt : 
if  his  friend  below  stairs  would  just  order  the 
family  tailor  to  give  him  "  credit  for  a  new  shoot 
till  the  May  rents  came  in,  some  time  next  year," 
he  would  be  very  happy  to  come  down  stairs ;  for 
really  it  was  more  disagreeable  to  himself  than  to 
anybody  else  to  be  confined,  like  an  old  hen  on  her 
nest,  while  so  many  parties  were  put  off  in  all  the 
respectable  houses  of  the  neighbourhood  on  accoimt 
of  his  unavoidable  absence. 

After  three  days  of  incubation,  Mr.  "  Quiz"  was 
rigged  afresh ;  but  he  failed  to  obtain  the  slightest 
compensation  for  his  lost  five-pound  note.  "If 
you  know  the  number,  and  can  prove  it,"  said  his 
sly  old  host,  "  the  bank  will  not  see  you  at  a  loss." 
He  was  fein,  therefore,  to  roll  himself  up  in  a  new 
coat,  the  first  he  had  worn  for  several  years,  and  to 
ride  out  of  the  Castle  gate  whistling, 

We*U  gang  nae  mair  to  yon  town. 

In  the  days  of  practical  joking,  these  useful 
family  appendages  were  by  turns  the  butts  of  their 
patron's  wit  or  the  agents  of  his  drollery ;  and  the 
expertness  which  they  acquired  by  practice,  to- 
gether with  their  reckless  and  indomitable  impu- 
dence towards  all  who  did  not  afiord  them  salt, 
made  them  the  common  pests  of  society.  Mock 
duels;  highway  robberies  in  sport;  alarming  the 
house  at  dead  of  night  with  cries  of  "fire,"  first 
taking  care  to  screw  up  all  the  chamber  doors  on 
the  outside  to  prevent  egress ;  mixing  up  the  boots 
and  shoes  of  a  whole  coach-company  at  a  country 
inn  (in  those  days  coaches  took  a  couple  of  days 
to  reach  Dublin),  and  then  sounding  a  horn  lustily 
to  summon  them  to  the  road ;  filling  a  tipsy  guest's 
water-jug  with  whiskey,  in  the  hope  that  he  may 


awake  in  the  dark  with  a  splitting  head-ache,  and 
swallow  the  contents  in  his  raging  thirst;  run. 
ning  a  drag  with  a  red  herring,  or  a  piece  of 
toasted  bacon,  five  minutes  before  the  harriers  ap- 
pear at  the  appointed  meeting-place,  and  dm 
leading  the  hunt,  like  the  foul  fiend,  through 
ploughed  lands  and  quagmires  till  the  horses  are 
blown  and  the  dogs  rendered  incapable  of  scentiog 
any  genuine  game — these  were  among  their  or* 
dinary  exploits. 

But  the  letter- writing  humourist  was  the  plagoe 
of  all  plagues.  His  inventions  were  endless,  his 
variety  infinite,  his  industry  unwearied,  his  re- 
sources inexhaustible.  Every  rank,  age,  sex,  and 
condition  were  continually  exposed  to  his  arrows 
that  flew  by  night.  Every  mode  of  torment,  from 
plain  waggery  to  the  blackest  and  foulest  slander, 
issued  with  equal  disregard  for  the  feelings  of 
whom  he  might  wound,  or  for  the  reputation  of 
whom  he  might  belie,  from  his  quiver.  In  what- 
ever was  ill-natured  and  calculated  to  raise  a  kogfa 
lay  the  triumph  of  his  wit 

A  famous  wag  of  this  school  was  Bob  D'Arcy  of 
Galway,  with  one  or  two  of  whose  practical  jokes  I 
shall  conclude  my  first  rambling  "  Sketch  of  Irish 
Character."     Bob  bore  a  grudge  to  a  small  itine- 
rant linendraper  who  had  declined  to  furnish  his 
napery  with  a  dozen  shirts  on  long  credit ;  bnt  he 
dissembled  his  resentment,  and,  after  a  lapse  of 
some  time,  when  suspicion  might  be  supposed  to 
sleep,  he  imparted  to  the  thrifty  merchant  a  com- 
mission he  had  received  to  send  out  a  large  outfit 
of  linens,  diapers,  and  soft  goods,  to  the  mnhi 
residence  of  the  celebrated  Colonel  Martin.    The 
colonel  was  then,  for  reasons  best  known  to  hun- 
self,  yet  generally  understood  by  the  public,  domi- 
ciled upon  a  portion  of  land  surrounded  by  the 
waters  of  Galway,  waiting  till  a  box  of  wigs,  which 
he  had  sent  into  Connemara,  should,  by  certain 
kaleidoscopic  effects,  produce  a  sufficient  nomber  of 
freeholders  to  constitute  him  a  member  of  the  Im- 
perial  Parliament;*  and  all  the  outlets  and  inlets 
of  his  island  fastness  were  watched,  in  the  mean 
time,  with  the  most  jealous  care.    In  this  place  a 
letter  reached  him  professing  to  be  from  a  friend 
who,  for  obvious  reasons,  must  be  nameless,  warn- 
ing him  to  be  on  his  guard  against  a  surreptitious 
attorney's  clerk  from  Dublin,  who  had  been  over- 
heard mquiring  about  the  means  of  transporting 
himself  and  a  most  suspicious-looking  pedlar's  pack 
to  the  Isle  of  Arran.    This  intimation  was  signed 
"  Your  honour's  most  obadient,  Ware  Hawk." 

Forewarned  forearmed.  The  colonel  was  amaxed 
at  the  temerity  of  any  person  who  could  think  of 
serving  him  with  a  capias,  a  distringas^  ^| 
omne  quod  exit  in  as,  within  the  four  sidee  oi 
an  island  every  inhabitant  whereof  was  his  own 
leal  fosterer.  He  could  scarcely  credit  the  state- 
ment, yet  he  issued  a  strict  command  to  "lookout 
for  dealers  /"  and  before  many  hours,  a  boat  TFas 
seen  approaching  with  the  denounced^pfidUr^ 

*  It  ia  a  weU-knowtt  historical  fact  that  itut  ecAond'i  te^ 
were  always  polled  three  times  sacoessiTcly  at  the  tune  ^^. 
election :  first,  in  their  yroMr  persons,  aliM  the  d»*J*  ^' 
secondly,  disguised  in  clean  uiirts  and  with  sharen  ^'f^'J 
thirdly,  bewigged,  booted,  and  dressed  np  like  snbstantial  ftnaeni 
so  that  their  own  mothers  wonld  not  know  them. 
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board.  In  the  administration  of  Arran  law,  in  those 
pleasant  times,  one  at  least  of  the  royal  pledges  of 
Rannymede  was  religiously  observed,  "  Nulli  de- 
feretur  jnstitia."  To  lay  hands  upon  the  culprit 
and  to  condemn  him,  to  give  judgment  and  to 
execute  it,  were  all  one  process;  and  the  poor 
draper,  who  sat  by  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  think- 
ing no  harm,  but  calculating  his  gains  of  fifty  per 
per  cent.,  small  enough,  too,  compared  with  his 
multiple  risks  and  disappointments,  had  scarcely 
touched  the  land  when  he  was  flung  back  with  his 
goods  into  the  sea ;  and  it  was  a  signal  proof  of 
the  merciful  spirit  which  prevailed  that  he  was 
allowed,  after  much  buffeting,  and  swallowing  a 
larger  quantity  of  salt  water  than  any  linendraper 
alive  would  receive  into  his  stomach  of  his  own 
accord,  to  return  home  with  his  property  ruined 
and  a  pleurisy.  It  might  not  have  fared  so  well 
with  him,  but  that  the  same  boat  which  conveyed 
him  to  the  island  also  brought  intelligence  of  the 
successful  termination  of  the  flection,  whereby 
attorneys'  clerks  had  been  rendered  innocuous  and 
parchment  nothing  but  sheepskin. 

A  still  more  heartless  and  deliberate  triumph  of 
Mr.  D'Arcy's  pen  was  that  of  deluding  a  struggling 
shopkeeper  to  sell  his  whole  stock  at  a  loss,  and 
embark  with  his  large  family  upon  a  hopeless 
venture  to  America.  The  poor  man's  brother,  a 
wild  spendthrift,  had  crossed  the  ocean  many  years 
before,  in  whose  name  our  wag  fabricated  a  letter, 
describing  a  state  of  Galifomian  splendour,  and 
inviting  aJl  his  friends  to  go  out  and  share  in  his 
prosperity.  That  was  nearly  half  a  century  before 
California  was  known  to  possess  any  hidden  trea- 
sure, and  while  America  was  a  struggling,  poor 
country,  that  offered  nothing  but  a  spot  of  unculti- 
vated earth  to  the  stranger.  Yet  D*  A  rcy  witnessed 
the  preparations  of  his  victim  to  depart  for  the  fabu- 
lous £1  Dorado,  accompanied  him  to  the  water  s 
edge,  saw  his  wife  and  children  take  a  weeping 
and  wailing  leave  of  their  friends,  and  afterwards 
chuckled  when  the  account  was  received  that  their 
rich  relative  was  found  breaking  stones  in  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia.  But  such  was  the  taste  of 
that  day  that  many  persons  thought  there  was /un 
in  these  deceptions,  though  all  protested  against  the 
individual  case  as  "  too  bad." 

A  more  amusing  trick  was  that  of  which  the 
Archbishop  of.Tuam  (not  that  lean  and  hungry 
Oassius  who  now  usurps  the  title,  but  an  orthodox 
ton  of  man)  was  the  victim.  During  the  Penin- 
sular war,  his  Grace  Lord  Decies,  the  archbishop  of 
that  ilk,  received  a  letter  bearing  the  Oporto  post- 
mark, which  ran  to  the  following  effect : — 

**Head  quartert,  Coimbra, 

*'  My  Lobd  Abchbishop, — I  have  it  in  command 
from  your  Grace's  kinsman,  Field-Marshal  Lord 
Beresford,  to  acquaint  you  that  he  has  caused  to 
be  put  on  board  the  iMirque  Boniface,  bound  for 
Gal  way,  ten  pipes  of  genmne,  undoctored  port 
wine,  with  some  cases  of  dried  and  preserved 
fruits,  which  are  consigned  to  your  Grace,  and  of 
which  he  begs  your  acceptance  as  a  token  of  affec- 
tionate regard. 

"  The  Field-Marshal  is  so  entirely  occupied  by 
the  harassing  and  incessant  duties  of  his  command. 


that  he  trusts  he  will  stand  excused  in  your  kind 
allowance,  for  employing  a  subordinate  pen  to 
make  this  communication. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"MiLo  O'Shaughnbssy, 

"Aid  de-Gamp  in  Waiting." 

The  simple  churchman  was  much  affected  by  so 
graceful  a  proof  of  remembrance,  which  he  prized 
sufficiently  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
gift,  but  rejoiced  in  most  exceedingly  and  above 
all  price  as  exhibiting  in  so  pleasing  a  light  the 
family  affection  of  the  Beresfords.  "  William," 
said  the  good  prelate,  "  is  my  godson.  He  bears 
my  name ;  and  I  always  knew  from  that  begin- 
ning that  he  would  cut  a  shining  figure.  When 
he  received  his  ensign's  commission  I  foretold 
that  he  was  born  to  be  a  hero." 

The  weathercock  became  the  most  interesting 
subject  of  observation  from  that  day  forward  at 
the  Palace  of  Tuam,  and  the  heavens  seemed  to 
breathe  propitious  to  the  offering  of  consanguinity. 
Gentle  breezes  from  ''the  sweet  south"  heralded 
the  approach  of  the  good  ship  Boni/<ice,  and  the 
archiepiscopal  nostrils  were  observed  to  dilate 
more  and  more,  as  the  aroma  of  that  generous  and 
genuine  present  was  wafted  across  the  lessening 
distance.  At  last — and  a  long  last  it  was ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  a  fortnight  after  the  above  quoted  letter, 
another  in  a  different  hand  arrived  from  Galway. 

**  Qalway  Boadt,  on  hoard  the  ihip  Boniface. 

"  Lord  Archbishop, — Arrived  this  day,  having 
on  board  ten  pipes  wine,  five  cases  fruit,  and  six 
casks  Spanish  hams,  for  your  honour's  account, 
which  must  be  cleared  out  from  on  board  by  twelve 
o^clock  on  Friday  morning,  or  shall  be  lodged  in 
the  King's  stores,  at  your  risk  and  expense. 
''  Waiting  your  holiness's  blessing, 

I  remain,  <fcc.,        "  Tobias  Quick, 

"  *  Skipper.' " 

It  was  now  Thursday,  and  no  time  was  to  be 
lost.  Perquisitions,  therefore,  of  carts  and  horses 
were  made  among  the  tenants  of  the  leelands  ad- 
joining the  town ;  and  on  the  following  morning 
all  Galway  was  astounded  by  the  sound  of  a  rush- 
ing mighty  armament  over  its  pavements.  The 
archbishop's  son,  on  a  fiery  hunter,  led  the  advance, 
accompanied  by  a  pair  of  mounted  curates,  an 
adjutant  of  the  Roscommon  militia,  the  organist 
of  the  cathedral,  the  gardener,  the  coachman,  and 
half-a-dozen  servants  in  livery,  all  prepared  to 
escort  the  precious  cargo  to  its  destination.  Then 
followed  a  train  of  Iric^  cars,  like  a  park  of  flying 
artillery,  bounding  from  one  large  paving-stone  to 
another  across  the  ruts ;  while  tide  drivers  shouted 
and  swore  in  Irish,  and  cracked  their  whips. 
The  whole  town  ran  to  the  windovrs  and  was 
grievously  frightened,  supposing  that  the  expedi- 
tion was  come  to  take  tithe  in  kind.  But  on  they 
passed  with  the  speed  of ''  the  wild  hunter"  through 
those  splashy  and  rattling  streets,  on,  on  to  Ihe 
water  edge,  where  the  leader  of  the  party  first 
drew  bridle  and  stood  up  in  his  stirrups,  to  hail 
the  good  ship  Boniface, 

''  Devil  a  ship  in  the  roads,"  was  the  answer  of 
a  sailor — ^a  Oladdagh  boy — to  his  inquiry. 
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"GK)ne,"  cried  the  Bciou  of  archiepiscojiftcy, 
'*  before  the  time  specifted  in  his  letter !  Well, 
his  owners  flhall  pay  for  that ;"  and  with  a  word, 
he  wheeled  hia  horse  round,  and  in  the  same  thun- 
dering pace  led  the  way  to  the  custom-house 
stores. 

There  was  a  strong  smell  of  tobacco  about  the 
entrance,  enongh  to  smother  the  delicate  warm 
fragrance  of  the  port;  but  the  scent  of  oranges 
was  quite  perceptible ;  and  jumping  off  his  steed, 
the  young  gentleman  strode  confidently  into  the 
collector's  room.  The  port-collector,  a  member  of 
a  noble  family  in  the  same  county,  was  well  known 
to  him ;  and  seeing  from  the  window  the  retinue 
of  vehicles  with  which  he  had  come  attended,  ex* 
claimed — 

"  Is  it  for  you,  then,  this  large  cargo  has  been 
stored  with  us?** 

'*  For  the  Archbishop,  at  least,"  was  the  answer ; 
'*  but  I  ahall  have  my  share  of  it,  I  expect,  and  so 
shall  you,  too,  old  boy,  if  you  deserve  it** 

"  Much  obliged^*'  said  the  collector,  drily ;  '^  but 
there  is  a  part  of  it  which  I  had  rather  not  deserve. 
How  good  and  considerate  of  your  father  to  make 
such  a  bountiful  provision,  and  so  like  himself,  so 
thoughtful  of  the  poor  T' 

The  young  *^  blood  of  a  Beresford*'  coloured, 
and  seemed  a  little  vexed.  He  could  not  see  what 
interest  ^€  poor  had  in  the  affair ;  and  he  began 
to  suspect  that  the  collector  was  disposed  to  be 
ironical. 

"  What  have  the  poor  to  say  to  it?" 

"Why,  let  me  ask  in  turn,  what  could  your 
father  want  with  it,  unless  to  share  with  his 
neighbours,  and  scatter  it  over  the  country. 
He  could  not  use  all  that  flax-seed  and  hemp 
himself?'* 

"  Flax-seed  and  hemp !" 

"  Yes ;  twenty  hogsheads." 


"No;  port  wine  and  hams;  twelve  pipes  and 
six  casks.** 

"  Out  of  the  ship  Pinto,  from  Riga. 

"  What  are  you  talking  of?  It  is  the  cargo  of 
the  Boniface,  from  Oporto,  you  mean.** 

It  is  needless  to  follow  tiie  ravelled  thread  of 
these  cross  purposes  to  its  final  denotummt.  It 
was  demonstrated  undeniably,  if  I  cannot  «y 
satisfactorily,  that  the  Boniface  was  a  craft  of  the 
"  Flying  Dutchman**  class,  and  its  skipper  a  mjlh; 
that  there  was  plenty  of  good  port,  not  too  highly 
"doctored,**  in  Cralway,  which  the  Archbishop 
might  have  for  its  worth  in  money,  if  he  chose  to 
pay  for  it ;  and  that  a  consignment  of  flai  and 
hemp-seed  had  been  lodged  in  the  King*B  stores, 
for  the  account  of  some  nameless  philanthropist 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  agricultural  prosperity 
of  Connaught,  but  who  had  not  yet  turned  up  to 
claim  it 

The  return  of  the  cavalcade  was  performed  in  a 
more  sober  pace ;  but  not  wiAout  noise ;  for  the  dis- 
appointment had  somehow  become  bruited  through 
the  town,  almost  before  the  Boniface  had  been 
missed  from  her  moorings.  Those  who  saw  Bob 
D*Arcy,  with  his  hands  m  his  pockets,  entertain- 
ing half-a-dozen  loungers  at  the  entrance  of  But- 
termilk-lane, could  give  a  shrewd  guess  at  the 
quarter  from  which  the  true  state  of  the  case  had 
made  itself  known  to  the  beast  of  many  ears.  But 
however  Rumour  got  possession  of  it,  she  made 
prompt  use  of  her  acquisition  by  gathering  a  mob, 
who  saluted  the  crest-fallen  party,  on  their  re*ap- 
pearance  in  the  streets,  with  mocldng  condolencei 
and  generous  suggestions  against  going  back  all 
the  way  empty-handed,  while,  instead  of  wine,  there 
was  plenty  of  wash  in  the  breweries ;  apd  for  the 
mellow  fruits  of  Lusitania,  a  great  abmidance  of 
cat's  heads  and  Kerry  pippins  ranged  in  apple- 
stalls  all  along  the  Suuny-side  of  Bolicrmore. 
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"Tua  human  mind,*'  says  Luther,  ''is  like  a 
drunken  man  on  horseback;  set  him  up  on  one 
side,  he  forthwith  falls  over  on  the  other.**  This 
homely  utterance  of  the  Saxon  monk  embodies  one 
of  those  universal  truths  which  deserve  to  rank 
high  among  the  intuitions  of  genius.  It  is  the 
history  in  a  paragraph  of  the  progress  of  human 
opinion.  Action  and  reaction ;  the  irrepressible  ac* 
tivity  of  free  thought  alternating  with  the  torpid 
submission  to  fixed  authority ;  the  spirit  that  ques- 
tions nothing  and  the  spirit  that  questions  every- 
thing, by  turns  in  the  ascendant — now  Luther  and 
Voltaire,  now  Laud  and  Loyola — such  are  the  tor- 
tuosities through  which  the  great  stream  of  Euro- 
pean civilisation  makes  its  destined  way  towards 
its  ultimate  and  unseen  issues.  For  be  it  care- 
fully noted  that  in  all  this  flux  and  reflux  there  is 
ever  progress.  To  revert  to  Luther's  figure,  the 
drunken  man  may  sway  violently  to  and  fro,  but 
the  horse  that  bears  him  moves  ever  forward  with 


his  unconscious  rider.  The  tide  that  flowa  back- 
ward against  the  river-stream  may  have  its  hour 
of  mastery ;  but,  in  spite  of  it,  all  the  river*waten 
at  length  find  their  way  into  the  ocean.  So  it  is 
with  that  "  one  increasing  purpose"  which,  as  the 
poet  tells  tis,  runs  through  the  ages.  Upon  the 
current  of  that  great  tendency  "the  thoughts  of 
men**  are  being  borne  along  against  all  obstmc- 
tions,  through  ever* widening  channels,  towards  the 
ocean  of  truth. 

No  generation  of  men,  since  tlionght  first  began 
to  stir  in  Christendom,  but  has  been  in  advance  of 
that  which  preceded  it.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
the  spirit  of  freedom  have,  indeed,  more  flian  once 
been  doomed,  after  signal  triumph,  to  signal  hjv 
miliation.  But  the  position  of  the  human  mind  m 
the  times  of  reaction  that  have  occasionally  followed 
upon  times  of  eulightment  is  very  dififerent  to  lis 
position  in  the  times  of  darkness  that  have  gone 
before  them.    In  the  world  of  spirit  as  in  the 
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world  of  matter,  nothing  which  has  once  come  into 
being  can  aheolutely  cease  to  l^.  Its  form  may 
ehaage,  its  i^anifettation  become  impossible,  but 
its  essence  remains.  The  son  is  behind  the  moun- 
tains, hot  the  stars  ai«  in  the  sky ;  donds  even  and 
thick  darkness  may  have  made  ^<one  blot  of  all 
the  air,**  but  such  gloom,  even  where  densest,  is  bnt 
an  inefiectual  shroud  through  which  the  light  pone« 
trates  at  a  thousand  points.  In  a  world  where 
light  has  once  been,  its  absolute  privation  is  an 
impossibility.  So,  too,  of  truth.  Once  received 
amongst  men,  it  becomes,  in  one  form  or  anotlier, 
a  possession  for  ever — a  star  which,  though  it  may 
no  longer  be  visible  in  the  firmament,  yet  diffuses 
its  beams  through  space,  making  beautiful  and 
luminous  the  atmosphere  of  human  thought. 

It  is  from  inattention  to  these  considerations 
that  men  are  apt  to  regard  with  a  kind  of  despair 
the  perpetual  ebb  and  flow  of  the  great  ocean  of 
opinion.  The  tide  seems  to  recede  with  a  hopeless 
regularity  as  &r  as  it  had  advanced.  They  forget 
that  the  high-water  mark  is  itself  perpetually 
pushing  forward,  making  vast  though  gradual  in- 
roads on  all  the  mounds  and  dykes  of  error,  imper- 
ceptible to  a  hasty  observer,  but  very  manifest  to 
those  who  keep  watch  on  the  phenomena  of 
history  as  they  develope  themselves  in  the  rotation 
of  ages. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  the  common  complaint 
of  apprehensive  and  querulous  Liberalism  that 
reaction  and  retrogression  are  everywhere  in  the 
ascendant  The  spirit  of  progress  and  free  intel- 
ligence has,  we  are  told,  received  a  check,  and  for 
a  time  at  least  must  be  content  with  assuming  a 
position  of  vigpilanoe  and  self-defence,  even  in 
those  parts  of  Europe  where  its  victories  have 
hitherto  been  most  splendid,  and  its  empire  has 
seemed  most  nnassailably  secure.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitteil  that  this '  opinion  is  not  without  a  certain 
plausibility.  Let  us  examine  some  of  the  founda- 
tions on  which  it  rests. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  leaving  out  of  sight 
all  merely  political  considerations,  and  regarding 
the  noatter  from  a  purely  moral  and  psychological 
point  of  view,  a  great  change  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  European  thought  within  the  last  genera- 
tion— ^nay,  within  the  last  decade  of  the  present 
century.  In  almost  every  sphere  of  culture — in 
religion,  in  mental  philosophy,  in  art — the  altera- 
tion of  tendency  is  startling  and  complete.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  century  the  papacy  lay 
croudiing,  and  to  all  appearance  utterly  crushed, 
beneath  the  power  of  the  great  infidel  democracy. 
Even  twenty  years  later  pious  Protestants  of  an 
ezegetical  turn  of  mind  could  point  to  the  confu- 
sion of  the  Scarlet  Woman  and  the  humiliation  of 
the  little  horn,  as  triumphant  evidence  of  their 
favourite  interpretations  of  Daniel  and  the  apoca- 
lypse. We  have  lived  to  see  .a  resurrection  of  the 
papal  power,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  formidable 
than  that  which  in  the  seventeenth  century  attested 
the  first  enthusiasm  and  the  early  successes  of  the 
disciples  of  Loyola.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century  the  English  Protestant  Church  was  either 
lapsing  into  rationalism,  or  doling  in  plethoric 
dignity,  or  vying  with  the  ultra  pietists  in  the 


fervour  of  its  platform  zoal,  and  the  extra%'agance 
of  its  rabid  Calvinism.  Thirty-six  years  later  the 
State  was  everything  and  the  Church  nothing. 
Twelve  Irish  bishops  had  fallen — the  appropria- 
tion clauses  were  all  but  carried;  even  sober- 
minded  reformers  were  beginning  to  believe  that 
the  days  of  spiritual  baronies  were  numbered ; 
that  a  decree  had  gone  forth  against  palaces  and 
purple;  that  the  State  was  about  to  compel  the 
most  richly-endowed  of  European  Church &<s  to 
apply  a  portion  of  its  surplus  wealth  to  the  spiritual 
instruction  of  the  worst  educated  among  Ekiropean 
populations.  Fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  that 
era  of  fallacious  promise  and  frustrated  hope,  and 
lo !  the  Church  in  this  country  has  sprung  up  into 
giant  proportions,  loudly  proclaiming  its  indepen- 
dence of  the  State,  insisting  on  its  divine  authority, 
its  apostolical  succession,  the  sacredness  of  its 
Popish  ritual,  and  of  its  inalienable  revenues. 
Precisely  the  same  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
so-called  Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia,  and  in  the 
Episcopal  Protestantism  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  bo  it  observed  that  the  Anglicanism  of 
Pusey,  and  the  Ultramontanism  of  Montalembert, 
differ  in  this  one  dangerous  respect  from  the  cor- 
relative systems  of  Laud  and  the  Sorbonne.  In- 
stead of  ignoring  the  spirit  of  the  age,  they  study 
in  order  to  subjugate  it  They  learn  the  wants  of 
the  time,  fistter  its  weaknesses,  comprehend  its  ten- 
dencies, adopt  its  culture,  and  speak  its  language. 
Philosophy,  literature,  art^.-  hll  the  modes  of  spi- 
ritual influence  have  been  imperceptibly  but  surely 
brought  to  bear  in  one  continued  attack  upon  the 
reason,  the  susceptibilities  and  the  tastes  of  a  cul- 
tivated and  refined  society.  In  an  age  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  the  Press  has  not  been 
neglected ;  the  man  of  business  may  imbibe  High 
Church  principles  from  the  same  columns  which 
inform  him  of  the  price  of  stocks,  and  the  literary 
lounger,  amid  relaxation  of  light  reading,  become 
habituated  to  modes  of  thought  and  peculiarities  of 
expression  which  may  imperceptibly  form  his  mind 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Universal  Church.  Where 
so  much  combined  and  enthusiastic  effort  is  mani- 
fest in  so  many  different  directions,  all  converging 
to  one  end,  it  is  scarcely  po«!ible  not  to  suspect 
concerted  action  and  deliberate  design.  Years 
may  elapse  before  the  secret  history  of  this  great 
movement  is  thoroughly  made  known,  but  all  con- 
jecture points  to  the  probability  that  the  famous 
society  to  which  the  Roman  Church  has  heretofore 
been  indebted  fot  so  signal  a  measure  of  restored 
stability  and  renovated  splendour  has  not  been 
wholly  inactive  in  that  great  work  of  successful 
revival  the  rumour  whereof  is  now  spreading 
through  all  the  nations  of  Christendom. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  curious  to  remark  how 
the  stream  of  human  opinion  has  of  late  been  gra- 
dually flowing  in  a  direction  most  favourable  to 
the  designs  of  those  who  are  interested  in  uphold- 
ing the  twin  principles  of  blind  truth  and  absolute 
authority.  Who  that  is  familiar  with  the  preva- 
lent philosophy  of  the  day  can  fail  to  discern  its 
tendency  to  exalt  the  Past  as  an  age  of  earnestness 
and  faith,  to  vilify  the  Present  as  an  age  of  levity 
and  unbelief?  G^lyleandGuizot,  in  other  respects 
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separated  by  an  almost  infinite  distance,  both  agree 
in  this.    And  Carlyle  and  Gaizot  have  had,  may 
still  have,  an  extensive  though  unacknowledg^ 
influence  in  the  formation  of  cotemporary  opinion. 
The  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century — the  spirit 
that  reverences  nothing  and  analyses  all  things — 
is  brought  by  both  into  disadvantageous  contrast 
with  that  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  which  could 
earnestly  believe,  modestly  venerate,  and  undoubt- 
ingly  obey.    Carlyle,  indeed,  has  never  been  able 
to  forget  that  he  speaks  the  mother-tongue  of 
Milton  and  Cromwell,  and  was  nurtured  in  the 
native  land  of  Knox  and  of  Cameron.    He  has 
never,  like  the  eloquent  Frenchman,  represented 
the  Roman  Church  as  the  civiliser  and  teacher  of 
the  modem  world,  nor  prostituted,  his  powers  to  a 
deification  of  the  principle  of  authority  as  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  self-government    But  we  are 
not  concerned  to  draw  a  parallel  or  point  a  con- 
trast between  the  author  of  "  Past  and  Present*' 
and  the  author  of  "  Democracy  in  Europe."     We 
merely  wish  to  show  that  two  of  the  minds  which 
have  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  giving  a  tone 
and  colour  to  the  opinions  of  the  day  have  been 
themselves  imbued  with  principles  which,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  have  helped  forward  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political  reaction  of  the  nineteenth 
century.    If  from  philosophy  we  turn  to  literature  I 
and  art,  we  shall  find  the  same  tendency  developed 
in  a  more  palpable  form.    Everywhere  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  its  protest  against  the  eighteenth, 
has  evoked  the  ghost  of  the  middle  ages  as  the 
idol  of  its  preposterous  worship.     From  the  deli- 
cate homage  of  the  German  Overbeck  down  to 
the  clumsy  prostration  of  our  English  Pre-Raphael- 
ites,  the  interval  is  inmiense,  but  the  animating 
spirit  is  the  same.    The  literature  of  Young  Eng- 
land and  the  architecture  of  Pugin  have  had  the 
same  origin  and  the  same  tendency.    Nay,  among 
the  most  vehement  of  the  present  opponents  of  the 
reaction  may  be  found  some  of  its  more  successful 
though  unconscious  promoters.    Nor  would  it  be 
too  much  to  affirm  tiiat  the  medissval  fictions  of 
Victor  Hugo,  and  the  mediasval  histories  of  Miche- 
\ei,  have  had  at  least  as  much  share  in  investing 
the  Church  of  the  past  with  the  seductions  which 
to  certain  minds  now  prove  so  irresistible,  as  the 
ballads  of  Lord  John  Manners,  or  the  "  Christian 
Art"  of  Lord  Lindsay. 

Subjectively  considered,  then,  the  history  of  the 
present  reaction  is  briefly  this:  that  the  Church 
has  had  the  skill  to  turn  to  her  own  purposes  a 
movement  which  she  did  not  create,  but  which 
originated  out  of  that  principle  which,  with 
Luther's  permission,  we  will  venture  to  call  the 
law  of  spiritual  oscillation.  The  spirit  of  inquiry, 
issuing  in  universal  unbelief;  the  spirit  of  self- 
government,  pushed  to  the  verge  of  irremediable 
anarchy ;  the  spirit  of  classic  art,  degenerating  into 
a  mere  imitative  pedantry — such  were  the  domi- 
nating powers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Certain 
thoughtful  and  cultivated  minds,  in  their  impati- 
ence and  disgust  at  such  results  as  these,  have  gra- 
dually given  themselves  over  to  the  dominion  of  the 
opposite  influences  —  the  spirit  of  unquestioning 
faith,  the  spirit  of  absolute  authority,  and  the  spirit 


of  medinval  art  But  these  are  the  very  principles 
on  which  the  infallible  Church  can  bc^t  rear  her 
spiritual  throne.  Hence  the  revival  of  her  aBce&d- 
ancy,  hence  the  reappearance  in  astonished  Earope 
of  those  theories  of  divine  right  and  political  abeo- 
Intism,  whose  reign  has  always  been  cotempon- 
neous  with  the  ascendancy  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
ever  since  the  head  of  that  Church  has  regarded 
the  despotisms  of  Europe  rather  as  the  supporteiB 
of  the  OEitholic  fidth  than  as  the  rivals  of  the  ponti- 
fical supremacy.  Ferdinand  and  Schwartzenberg 
are  the  correlatives  of  Cullen  and  AntonellL  Nei- 
ther produce,  both  are  produced  by,  the  reacdoBary 
spirit  which  alone  renders  them  possible,  and  whose 
duration  will  prescribe  the  term  of  their  existence. 
QvLOiuque  tandem  ?  for  what  period  is  thii 
reaction  to  endure,  and  to  what  point  is  it  to  pro- 
ceed ?  Such  is  among  the  most  interesting  qneetioss 
which  a  watcher  of  ''the  tides  of  time"  can  addreos 
to  the  Sphinx  of  Destiny. 

If,  in  endeavouring  to  answer  this  question,  we 
were  to  regard  merely  with  a  superficial  glance 
the  present  aspect  of  European  society,  the  reeolt 
would  be  a  melancholy  foreboding  for  the  great 
cause  of  human  progress.  By  the  grace  of  standing 
armies  Despotism  reigns  for  the  moment  supreme; 
nor  is  her  power  anywhere  more  absolute  than  in  that 
pseudo  republic  whose  principal  achievements  have 
been  the  restoration  of  the  Pope  and  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  Press.  Between  the  fanatics  of  Sodalism 
and  the  fanatics  of  order,  between  the  madmen  who 
would  change  everything  and  the  madmen  who 
would  change  nothing — constitutional  Liberalism 
stands  silent  and  ashamed.  Majestic  over  the  social 
chaos  reascends  the  phantom  of  the  ancient  Church. 
Paramount  in  Austria,  reinstated  in  Spain, insolent 
in  Ireland,  fashionable  in  France,  pushing  her  con- 
quests into  the  very  heart  of  Protestant  fiigland-- 
it  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  Papal  power  is 
destined  to  win  back  in  our  days  all,  and  more  thsn 
all,  that  had  been  wrested  from  her  in  the  days  of 
our  fathers. 

But  these  anticipations  of  evil,  which  not  un- 
naturally suggest  themselves  to  a  hasty  observer, 
vanish  before  a  calmer  consideration  and  a  more 
extensive  survey. 

This  fabric  of  restored  despotism  glitters,  vast 
and  imposing  to  the  eye  of  the  distant  spectator; 
but  is  its  architecture  sound  ?  are  its  foundations 
secure  ?    Does  it  rest  on  the  hearts  of  its  sub- 
jects, or  on  the  swords  of  its  soldiery ;  on  the  firm 
reverence  of  instinctive  loyalty,  or  on  the  hireling 
support  of  Praetorian  camps  ?    Ask  this  qoesUon 
of  Vienna,  Paris,  Naples,  Rome,  Milan,  the  only 
present  reply  would  be  an  ominous  silence;  when 
that  silence  is  next  broken  the  answer  will  w 
terrible  as  death  and  decisive  as  destiny.    ^ 
again  of  those  far-vaunted  triumphs  of  Popery  sDd 
Puseyism.    Let  those  who  boast  them  rememwr 
that  the  days  of  Cromwell  followed  swift  upon  tde 
days  of  Laud,  and  that  the  Church  of  ^^^i 
was  swallowed  up  by  the  republic  of  the  PjjjJ^ 
phers.    Let  them  consider,  too,  that  these  "^*!^ 
victories  have  been  chiefly  won  over  the  bojmuso- 
cated  victims  of  a  sickly  and  decrepit  state  o 
society.  Thetediumof  artificial  life  and  the  fwWe- 
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Bess  of  over-cuUnre  have  contributed  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  a  Chnrch  whose  ceremonial  observances 
afford  a  refuge  from  ennui,  and  whose  claims  of 
infallible  authority  save  the  labour  of  speculation. 
Bat  on  the  sound  and  vigorous  Proteetantism  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  modern  Catholicity, 
whether  Boman  or  Anglican,  has  made  no  impres- 
sion whatever.  Nay,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that, 
both  in  Ireland  and  Italy,  the  secessions  from 
Home  amongst  the  great  body  of  the  people  have 
of  late  out-numbered,  beyond  all  measure  of  pro- 
portion, the  loudly -heralded  conversions  which 
have  been  too  hastily  accepted  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  a  great  Catholic  revival. 

We  cannot,  then,  persuade  ourselves  that  either 
political  absolutism  or  Roman  reaction  can  be  of 
any  long  date  in  this  rife  period  of  the  world's 
manhood.  The  age  of  steam-presses,  and  electric 
telegraphs  and  peace-conventions,  is  not  an  age 
which  can  much  longer  be  tolerant  of  military 
despotisms  and  infallible  Churches.  The  Liberal- 
ism of  these  later  years,  unlike  that  of  the  Ency- 


clopedia and  the  Terror,  is  creative  and  beneficent. 
Its  mission  is  not  only  to  destroy  but  to  upbuild. 
"  Ecrasez  Tinfame" — **  Mort  aux  aristocrates"  are 
no  longer  its  watchwords.  Its  ideas  are  grand, 
its  problems  are  practical.  Its  home  policy  is 
simply  "  a  due  adjustment  between  labour  and  the 
produce  of  labour."  Its  foreign  policy  is  comprised 
in  the  formula,  **  The  United  States  of  Europe." 
To  produce  by  a  wise  combination  of  the  two 
great  principles  of  competition  and  association  a 
more  equable  distribution  of  wealth,  and  to  put  an 
end  for  ever  to  that  barbarous  system  of  inter- 
national warfare  which  has  so  long  been  the  curse 
of  Europe,  such  are  the  true  objects  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  great  party  of  progress  through  the 
sole  means  of  free  discussion  and  extended  educa* 
tion.  Those  who  pursue  these  things  are  moving 
with  the  order  of  the  universe ;  those  who  oppose 
them  are  struggling  against  it  What  the  issue 
will  be  can  be  no  secret  to  those  who  have  watched 
even  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  attention  the 
progressive  development  of  modem  civilisation. 


THE    GBOST^SEEB    OP    TRE8ILLI0N. 


BT  C.  A.  H.   W. 


^  It  is  wonderful,''  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  that  five 
thousand  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  still  it  is  undecided  whether  or 
not  there  has  ever  been  an  instance  of  the  spirit  of 
any  person  appearing  after  death.  All  argument 
is  against  it,  but  all  belief  is  for  it." 

.  From  earliest  infancy  I  had  been  regaled  with 
marvellous  legends  by  an  old  Irish  nm'se ;  but  her 
tales  were  so  very  wild  and  wonderful  that  I  soon 
learned  to  discriminate  truth  from  fiction.  I  re- 
tained, however,  an  impassioned  desire  to  meet 
with  some  individual  who  had  personally  come  into 
close  contact  with  a  real  spectral  visitant ;  it  was 
always,  "  A  friend  of  mine  had  a  friend  who  told 
me  so  and  so ;"  or,  '*  A  person  of  strict  veracity 
related  this  to  me ;"  but  I  wished  to  speak  face  to 
face  with  a  person  who  could  solemnly  say,  **I 
myself  saw  or  heard  so  and  so." 

The  realisation  of  my  wishes  certainly  came 
upon  me  by  surprise,  and  in  a  form  I  least  ex- 
pected. During  a  lengthened  sojourn  in  the  west 
of  England,  two  native  ladies  of  our  acquaintance 
dropped  in  to  drink  tea,  bringing  their  work- 
baskets  and  also  their  niece,  a  fat,  good-humoured 
damsel,  whose  blowsy  cheeks  and  hearty  laugh 
gave  no  indication  of  a  ghost-seer.  Yet  she  it  was 
who  was  doomed  to  stamp  my  faith  in  the  super- 
natural, even  by  the  impress  of  her  own  expe- 
rience. 

The  winter  winds  were  howling,  and  the  rain 
pattered  against  the  casement,  and,  ensconced  in 
a  warm  room  beside  a  bright  fire,  the  ancient  dames 
discussed  many  startling  narratives  with  infinite 
gusto  and  satisfaction.  But  their  reminiscences 
made  us  laugh  so  heartily  that,  a  little  nettled  by 


our  incredulity  and  hardness  of  heart,  which  no 
authenticated  accounts  of  the  "phantom  ships," 
"Grabriel's  hounds,"  "corpse-candles,"  or  "head- 
less miners"  could  soften,  they  put  forth  their 
sturdy  niece,  the  blooming  CiOvday,  to  awe  us  into 
due  decorum  by  relating  an  awful  episode  in  her 
own  career.  After  much  solicitation  the  girl  com- 
plied, yet  not  without  tears  and  a  paler  cheek  than 
she  was  wont  to  exhibit.  She  frequently  became 
our  guest  from  this  period,  and  I  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  canvassing  the  truth  of  her  relation, 
but  always  without  being  able  to  arrive  at  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  it  was  in  truth  "  strange, 
passing  strange,  beyond  the  dreams  of  our  philo- 
sophy." 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  will  give  it  in 
hear  own  words,  as  follows :  "  I  am  one  of  a  large 
family,  and  my  father  is  a  farmer  well  to  do  in  the 
world,  besides  being  a  hill-preacher.  I  have  never 
been  far  away  from  my  father's  dwelling  near  the 
Land's  End,  and  this  is  the  longest  journey,  to  see 
my  aunts,  I  have  ever  taken.  We  were  all  brought 
up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  but  we  knew  no  other 
fear,  nor  were  any  idle  fancies  tolerated.  My  father 
had  an  old  and  valued  friend,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church  ;  but  difference  of  tenets  did 
not  prevent  their  loving  and  frequent  intcrcoui'se. 
This  gentleman  was  a  bachelor,  and  resided  in  a 
lonely  parsonage,  situate  beside  a  wide  and  un- 
sheltered grave-yard,  wherein  stood  the  mouldering 
church,  round  whose  tower  the  ivy  hung  in  rich 
festoons,  and  beneath  whose  eaves  the  owls  found 
a  congenial  home.  This  kind  old  man  often  came 
to  see  us,  for  our  homes  were  not  more  than  ten 
miles  apart ;  he  would  then  take  me  on  his  knee. 
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and  call  me  bis  dear  child*  whispering  that  all  he 
had  would  one  day  be  mine.  I  was  his  decided 
fjEiTOurite,  on  account  of  my  likeness  to  our  deceased 
mother  (for  my  father  has  a  second  wife) ;  be  had 
wished  to  many  our  mother  when  he  was  a  young- 
ster, before  she  knew  my  father ;  but  she  had  de- 
cided on  never  wedding  any  8a?e  a  hill-preacher, 
and  her  destiny  was  soon  after  fulfilled.     Old  Mr. 

D had  been  constant  to  his  first-love  and  to  her 

sweet  memory ;  but  he  was  so  sincerely  a  Christian 
that  my  &ther,  though  a  fortunate  rival,  was  re- 
garded by  him  as  a  beloved  brother. 

The  last  time  I  ever  beheld  our  venerated  friend 
in  life  was  in  my  father's  house  at  evening-tide, 
when  witli  unusual  solemuity  he  declared  before  the 
assembled  family  his  determination  to  constitute 
me  legally  his  heiress ;  and  his  parting  words  were, 
**  God  bless  you,  my  darling  ;  and  mind  the  silver 
teapot  and  the  twelve  silver  spoons  are  yours,  Lov- 

day,  and  800Z.  besides,  in  the  bank  atP .     Ill 

make  a  will  directly,  or  Thomas  will  grasp  all,  and 
then,  mark  me  !  I  shall  not  rest  in  my  grave." 

This  said  Thomas  was  Mr.  D *s  brother,  also 

unmanied ;  a  wealthy  but  selfish  individual,  resid- 
ing at  P ;  the  dispositions  and  principles  of  the 

brothers  were  so  opposed  that  they  found  it  better 
to  see  as  little  of  each  otlier  as  possible ;  Mr.  Tho- 
mas D having  amassed  a  fortune  by  usury,  while 

our  reverend  friend  deprived  himself  of  many 
comforts  in  ^order  to  heap  up  treasure  **  where  the 
moth  doth  not  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not 
break  through  and  steal." 

I  saw  him  trot  away  on  his  long-tailed  pony  as 
the  darkness  gathered  around,  muffled  up  in  neck- 
cloths and  overcoats,  for  the  drenching  mist  was 
falling  over  the  hUls,  and  on  the  houseless  roads. 

Next  day,  my  father  was  hurriedly  sent  for ;  old 
Mr.  D had  been  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

I  intreated  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him, 
and  permission  was  accorded ;  more  particukrly  as 
Tammy,  the  ancient  housekeeper,  was  quite  alone, 
and  needed  some  one  to  console  and  cheer  her.  I 
shared  poor  Tammy  s  couch,  and  the  funeral  was 
appointed  to  take  place  in  five  days'  time.     Mr. 

Thomas  D arrived  fi-om  P ,  and  numerous 

visitora  from  far  and  near,  as  is  the  custom  at  our 
funeral  ceremonies ;  the  open  shed  at  the  side  of 
the  church-yard  being  filled  with  vehicles  on  the 
day  of  interment. 

J  saw  the  remains  lowered  into  their  last  dark 
home,  I  heaixl  the  hymn  sung,  and  I  believed 
that  the  dear  departed  was  singing  with  the  angels 
in  paradise.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
individuals,  who  remained  late  at  the  parsonage 
with  my  father,  all  the  guests  dispersed  tliat  after- 
noon.    Mr.  Thomas  D returned  to  P , 

taking  with  him  all  the  valuables  he  could  collect, 
silver  tea-pot,  spoons  and  all,  togetlier  with  some 
bank  notes.  There  was  no  will ;  he  was  the  heir, 
and  his  proceedings  were  summary.  My  father  pur- 
posed our  returning  home  on  the  following  day.  The 
chamber  I  shared  with  the  housekeeper  was  at  the 
end  of  a  long  passage,  and  beneath  the  one  lately 
occupied  by  the  deceased.  She  secured  the  door — 
for  the  scenes  of  the  day  had  made  us  both  rather 


timid,  though  we  knew  not  of  what ;  and  I  felt 
ashamed  of  myself  for  suoh  unnatund  nervousness 
Tammy  soon  slept,  but  I  had  no  inetination  to 
close  my  eyes.  I  lay  thinking  of  the  departed, 
thinking  of  his  glorified  state,  yet  sad  and  m- 
lowful  as  became  my  frail  humanity,  wh^n  bis 
peculiar  footfall  sounded  quite  diatiucUj  iu  the 
room  above.  I  knew  it  instantly ;  for,  as  I  haTe 
said,  it  was  peculiar  and  heavy.  I  felt  no  fear. 
and  I  even  thought  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
him  again.  I  heard  the  opening  of  eveiy  drawer 
and  cupboard,  accompanied  by  noisy  xummagii^. 
Presently  the  footsteps  descended  the  stairs,  aoil 
came  down  the  long  passage  leading  to  the  cham- 
ber I  was  in ;  slowly,  very  slowly  they  advanced. 
My  heart  began  to  throb  violently,  but  I  knew  the 
door  was  well  secured.  Noiselesslv  he  came 
through  it ;  it  never  opened.  The  figure  was 
swathed  in  its  shroud,  and  one  hand,  extended,  held 
a  taper.  This  taper  threw  no  light  on  the  objects 
around,  only  on  the  apparition,  which  stood  out  as 
a  ghastly,  dim  white  picture  in  the  black  setting  of 
midnight,  framed  in  darkness.  It  opened  the 
closets  and  wardrobes  of  this  room  also,  piteously 
moaning,  and  shaking  its  head,  oh,  so  dismallj! 
They  were  all  found  open  and  disarranged  after- 
wards. It  then  approached  our  bed,  slowly  gliding 
nearer  and  nearer  till  quite  close,  when  I  distin 
guished  the  earthy  musty  smell  of  the  coffin 
cerements,  of  corruption,  and  the  damp  grave. 
I  was  horror-stricken  then,  and  I  woke  Tammy. 
She  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  unearthly  visitant, 
screamed  loudly,  •  Master  s  come  back !'  and  fell 
from  the  bed  on  the  opposite  side  to  where  the 
apparition  stood,  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror.  At  the 
same  moment,  just  as  I  was  about  to  address  it, 
the  figure  sunk  gradually  down  through  the  flooi*. 
still  continuing  to  moan  and  shake  its  head  w 
token  of  disapproval,  and  we  were  left  in  darkness, 
the  first  time  in  my  life  that  darkness  and  silence 
had  ever  appalled  me.  My  father  heard  a  nowe, 
and  he  came  presently  to  ascertain  the  cause.  Ii» 
found  everything  in  confusion,  drawers,  closets. 
and  cabinets  open ;  and  his  suspicion  was,  thai< 
thieves  had  done  it  all.  When  I  revealed  tlie 
true  state  of  the  case  he  received  the  knowledge 
with  grave  solemnity,  but  made  no  remark. 

"  As  if  to  corroborate  my  statement,  an  ancient 
serving-man,  who  had  been  busied  about  the  s\m^^ 
until  a  late  hour,  after  the  depai'ture  of  the  funeral 
guests,  iu  crossing  the  grave-yard  near  tlie  spot 
where  his  dear  master  was  freshly  interred,  saw^  & 
shadowy  form  in  white  raiment  ghde  amid  the 
green  mounds  as  if  coming  from  the  bouse,  m 
sink  suddenly  down  beside  tlie  new-made  g»^^*^' 
The  figui-e  held  a  hght  in  its  hand,  which  shed  no 
radiance  save  on  itself;  and  the  eyes  were  as  tiie 

eyes  of  Mr.  D ,  but  dead  and  fixed  looking- 

The  man,  affrighted,  darted  into  the  kitchen  of  Uje 
parsonage,  and  at  once  sought  my  father 
made  this  awful  incident  a  matter  of  praj^""^ 
cussion  for  many  weeks;   the  apparition  ^^ 
ap[ieared  again,  and  the  silver  tea-pot,  a^^^  •r 
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twelve  silver  spoons,  also  the  8001,  remain  in    ^ 
possession  of  Mr.  Thomas  D ,  of  P — ' » 
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though  my  father  thought  it  proper  to  represent 
the  circumstance  to  him,  he  onlj  laughed  and  gave 
no  credence  to  it,  for  he  is  a  worldly,  scornful  man. 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  often  wondered  why 
our  dear  departed  friend  did  not  visit  him  in  the 
spirit,  and  tax  him  with  the  injustice  he  was  guilty 
of.  But  mayhap  that  restless  ghost  could  not 
leave  the  homestead  which  for  forty  years  had 
afforded  a  peaceful  shelter  to  its  corporeal  body ; 
nor  the  precincts  of  consecrated  ground,  o'ersba- 
dowed  by  the  holy  house  of  prayer ;  nor  the  narrow 
home  where  the  worm  claimed  its  lawful  prey. 
But  of  such  incomprehensible  mysteries  it  does  not 
become  me  to  speak.  I  do  not  attempt  to  reason 
or  to  ai^ue  on  the  subject,  but  merely  relate  the 
simple  fact,  of  which  there  are  two  Hving  mtnesses 
beside  myself." 

Here  is  on  instance  which  decides  tbe  question 
of  a  re-appearance  after  dissolution,  though  it  be 
but  once  duriug  the  term  of  five  thousand  years ! 

What  would  the  learned  doctor  have  said  to  our 
fair  Cornish  acquaintance  ?    Ah,  methinks — 

A  man  ooBTiiiced  against  Iiis  will, 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still ! 

John  Sanders  had  lived  from  his  youth,  upwards, 
with  my  own  fatlier,  and  proved  a  valuable,  trust- 
worthy and  attached  domestic.  He  was  a  silver- 
headed  man  when  he  narrated  the  ensuing  cir- 
cumstances to  me : 

"  Master  was  suddenly  called  abroad,  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  had  property.  1  was  in  his 
room  arranging  matters  just  as  if  ho  were  at  home, 
for  it  comforted  me  to  do  so ;  wben  I  distinctly 
heard  my  name  pronounced,  followed  by  a  heavy 
sigh :  this  was  thrice  repeated,  and  more  audible 
each  time. 


*'  I  fell  on  my  knees,  for  the  voice  was  as  the 
voice  of  my  absent  master,  and  the  sigh  sounded  as 
a  death-sigh.  I  continued  on  my  knees  trembling 
for  a  space,  engaged  in  prayer;  for  the  awful 
warning  I  had  heard  made  me  fear  that  my  master 
was  no  more.  I  wrote  a  memorial  of  the  fact  on  a 
leaf  in  my  pocket-book,  and  that  very  day  I  called 
on  four  gentlemen,  friends  of  my  master,  telling 
them  my  anxiety  and  apprehension.  They  all, 
with  one  exception,  laughed  at  my  *  superstitious 
nonsense;'  but  the  gentleman  who  formed  the  ex- 
ception looked  grave  and  uncomfortable,  and  copied 
into  his  own  tablets  my  memorandum,  w*herein  the 
hour  of  the  day,  the  day  of  the  week,  the  month 
and  the  year  were  specified.  He  mentioned,  how- 
ever, having  received  a  cheering  letter  from  my 
master  a  day  or  two  previously,  saying  he  was  in 
perfect  health,  and  announcing  his  hope  of  a 
speedy  return.    In  due  time  accounts  arrived  that 

my  dear  master  had  died  at  G ,  the  fatal  fever 

of  the  country  having  cai'ried  him  off,  after  but  a 
few  hours'  illuess.  When  the  dates  were  compared, 
they  agreed  minutely" 

John  Sandere  exhibited  to  me  the  leaf  of  his 
pocket-book  containing  the  treasured  record,  which 
had  now  become  a  precious  relic,  •*  gazed  at  through 
tears." 

With  awe  and  reverence  I  handled  it ;  nor  can  I 
doubt,  that  when  the  dying  in  his  agony  called  on 
this  faithful  servant,  time  and  space  were  annihi- 
lated. 

From  that  distant  land  of  strangers,  a  sigh  and 
a  tone  were  wafted  by  the  winged  Shadows,  swift  as 
lightning  s  play,  subtle  as  electricity,  and  which, 
like  mesmeric  power,  or  any  other  unfathomable 
mystery  of  our  natm'e,  is  little  comprehended,  even 
by  the  most  ardent  and  studious  inquirer. 


HEINE,    HIS    WORKS    AND    TIMES. 


To  return  to  our  poet  and  his  works.  The  Count 
Platen  w*as  among  the  most  }}er8evering  anta- 
gonists of  Heine.  He,  Augustus  Count  of  Platen 
llallermiinde,  Wiis  the  poor  descendant  of  a  noble 
and  wealthy  family.  Trained  up  to  a  soldier's 
profession,  and  educated  in  "cam|)8  and  courts," 
as  he  says  in  one  of  his  poems,  the  Count  Platen 
led  his  career  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
science  and  literature ;  and  although  of  a  matnrcr 
age  than  the  majority  of  the  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tiibingen  where  he  nuitriculated,  he 
became  distinguished  among  them  by  habits  of 
industry  and  the  acquisition  of  a  superior  scientific 
education,  for  which  neither  his  former  profession 
nor  his  rank  furnished  any  precedent.  His  fami- 
liarity with  the  works  of  the  master-minds  of 
almost  all  European  nations  was  surprising,  and 
he  was,  moreover,  deeply  read  in  the  classics  and 
in  Eastern  literature — two  sources  of  knowledge 
of  which  Heine  had  never  done  more  than  take  a 


sip.  Those  only  who  are  acquainted  with  tbe 
morbid  desire  for  universality  of  knowledge  and 
genius  which  possesses  the  modern  Germans,  and 
which  has  spoiled  the  making  of  some  of  their 
greatest  men,  can  understand  the  secret  heart- 
burning which  Heine  must  have  felt  w*hen  he  found 
himself  assailed  by  a  man  whose  talent,  though  it 
lay  in  a  different  direction,  was  at  least  equal  to  his 
own,  and  w^hose  erudition  and  smoothness  of  num- 
bers overshot  the  mark  of  his  boldest  endeavours. 
Heine,  it  mu^t  be  confessed,  was  neiUior  a  classic 
scholar  nor  a  successful  student  of  Eastern  lan- 
guages and  antiquities.  His  knowledge  of  the 
classics  was  exactly  tiat  of  most  German  youths, 
who  leave  school  for  the  freedom  of  the  University, 
with  a  hearty  disgust  for  tlie  Grecian  gods  and 
goddesses,  and  with  a  firm  resolution  to  forget  the 
lessons  which  might  have  helped  to  form  and  to 
enlighten  their  minds  had  it  not  been  for  the 
pedants  who  taught,  and  in  whose  clumsy  hands 
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the  fairy  gold  of  claesic  lore  was  converted  into 
rubbicdi.  8ome  kindred  feeling  to  this  may  be 
found  in  Byron's  address  to  Horace : 


whom  I  lilted  to, 


Not  for  thy  faults,  hut  mine ;  it  waa  a  cone 
To  understand  noi/eel  thy  lyric  flow. 
To  comprehend,  bat  never  love  thy  vene. 

As  for  Eastern  antiquities,  Heine  loved  to  confess 
bis  ignorance  on  that  subject  by  merciless  attacks 
npon  the  parables  and  conceits  of  Indian  my- 
thology. For  instance,  his  recollections  of  the 
"  Runajana,"  and  the  lessons  that  grand  epic  taught 
him,  are  summed  up  in  the  following  lines : — 

The  good  Kin§^  Witmawitra 

No  rest  to  himself  can  allow, 
Until,  hy  toil  and  by  penance. 

He  gains  Wisashata's  cow  I 

Ohjjcood  King  Wisnawitra, 

What  an  egregious  ox  art  thou. 
With  all  thy  toil  and  thy  penance, 
And  all  for  a  wretched  cow ! 

A  sneer  like  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  indif- 
ferent excuse  for  want  of  application.  In  another 
poem,  indeed,  Heine  reclaimed  his  character  as  far 
as  Indian  scenery  is  concerned,  by  those  beautiful 
lines  of  "  Auf  Fliigeln  des  Gesanges,"  which  em- 
body all  the  dreamy  voluptuousness  of  an  Indian 
night,  and  whose  immortality  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  unrivalled  music  of  Mendelssohn.  Indian 
scenery,  palm-trees,  lotus-flowers,  gazelles,  gush- 
ing rivers  and  unclouded  skies,  were  indeed  far 
more  suited  to  Heine's  temperament  thar  tlie 
crabbed  Sanscrit  characters  which  Bopp,  Wilson, 
and  Miiller  delight  in  editing,  and  Lassen  in  ex- 
pounding. The  Count  Platen,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  unable  to  appreciate  that  predatory  genius 
which  Heine  displayed  in  pouncing  upon  and  car- 
rying ofif  choice  bits  of  Eastern  fable  or  romance. 
He  was  master  of  his  subject,  and  suffered  no  one 
to  deal  lightly  with  it  He  drew  Heine  into 
a  literary  feud  which  fully  deserves  a  place  among 
the  anecdotes  of  the  ''Quarrels  of  Authors.'*  In 
this  feud  Heine  was  signally  worsted,  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  from  all  his  positions.*  His  defeat 
is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  certain  indecent  and 
slanderous  remarks  which  he  published,  not  on 
the  writings  of  Count  Platen,  but  on  his  private  life 
and  morals.  Platen,  who  sought  to  introduce 
Eastern  measure  and  verse  into  the  poetical  language 
of  Germany,  imitated  the  Persian  poets,  even  in 
the  choice  of  the  sex  of  the  imaginary  object  of 
his  love-songs.  Heine's  friend  and  champion, 
Immermann,  discovered  the  weak  point  of  this 
practice,  and  very  properly  ridiculed  it  in  the 
couplet — 

Yon  den  FrUchten  die  sie  aus  dem,  Gartenland  von  Scliiras  stehlen 
Essen  sie  zu  ?iel  die  Anoen  ond  Yomiren  dann  Gashelen. 

Platen's  ease  was,  indeed,  the  natural  consequence 
of  a  surfeit  from  exotic  sweets.  Heine  with  less 
discretion  and  delicacy  ventured,  on  the  mere 
evidence  of  some  imitations  of  Hafiz,  to  accuse 
Platen  of  the  most  odious  practices.  Indeed,  the 
volume  of  the  "  Reisebilder,"  which  treats  of  the 
poet*s  journeys  in  Italy,  is  filled  with  disgust- 
mg  and  filthy  inuendoes  on  a  man  the  purity 
of  whose  life  and  the  amiability  of  whose  character 
sufficed  to  ward  off  the  disgrace  of  such  attacks. 


Platen  himself  seemed  to  feel  Immermann's  ridi- 
cule more  painfully  than  Heine's  calumnies.  The 
classical  extravaganzas  which  he  wrote  at  the  time 
teem  with  attacks  on  both;  but  the  blows  he 
deals  out  to  Immermann  are  almost  more  severe  than 
those  which  he  aims  at  the  libeller.  The  **  Roman- 
tische  (Edipus,"  a  drama  in  the  manner  of  Aris- 
tophanes, is  nothing  but  an  elaborate  sneer  on 
Immermann  and  his  melodrama  of  "  The  Tragedy 
in  Tyrol."  Its  scenes  exhibit  the  poet  in  some  of 
the  most  unattractive  occupations  of  humanity,  and 
it  ends  with  Immermann's  insanity  and  abdaction 
to  a  lunatic-asylum.  In  this  distressing  situation, 
after  vainly  appealing  to  the  public  for  a  favourable 
verdict  on  the  state  of  his  mind,  Immermann  i^ 
represented  to  call  on — 

Thee,  my  Heine,  seed  of  Ahraham. 

And  the  public  protest  that  the  poet's  friend 
ought  not  to  come  into  court,  because  he  "  smelk 
of  garlic."  In  conclusion  of  this  digression,  we 
have  to  add  that  Immermann,  who  for  many  years 
was  a  Member  of  the  Diisselsdorf  Court  of  Appeal, 
gained  great  celebrity  by  his  writings,  and  espe- 
cially by  his  new  version  of  **  Miinchausen ;"  bat 
that  his  chief  merit  consists  inthesacrificeof  timeand 
money  he  made  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  the  Ger- 
man drama  in  its  performers.  Immermann,  like 
Heine,  was  one  of  the  "  rarse  aves  "  of  his  time,  who 
admired  Napoleon,  and  who  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  his  admiration  for  "  the  man  of  the  centniy" 
was  in  a  great  measure  based  on  his  contempt  for  the 
pigmy  generation  which  usurped  his  place.  His 
sayings  on  this  subject  are  quite  as  explicit  and 
much  more  manly  than  Heine's.  In  his  "Memo- 
rabilia," *  he  protests  that  despotism  has  no  chance 
of  success  unless  it  be  a  pure  and  ticdve  despotism. 
It  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of  itself.  It  ought  to 
come  forward  as  a  will  which  scorns  to  flatter,  and 
as  a  power  which  says  unto  the  nations,  I  am  very 
strong!  This  language  sounds  like  the  text  for 
a  chapter  in  the  despotic  **Ecole  des  Princes, 
whereas,  in  reality,  it  expresses  the  feelings  of  a  trnlv 
liberal  mind,  and  his  hopes  that  the  hypocritical 
tyranny  of  the  petty  princes  of  Germany  would 
come  to  a  speedy  and  disgraceful  end,  for  aInK»t 
immediately  afterwards  he  states  that ''Napoleon 
was  a  respectable  despot.'* 

We  have-  already   expressed  our  regret  that 
Platen  should  have  been  the  enemy  of  two  men 
with  whom  he  had  so  many  feelings  ond  objects 
in  common.    He,  too,  wa  jed  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion against  the  Romantic  school  of  German  wnten, 
against  that  very  school  which,  by  a  strange  and 
fatal  mistake,  has  been  represented  in  England  as 
the  quintessence  and  prototype  of  Germanism. 
We  have  often  read  it  stated  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  his  friends  were  the  first  to  direct  the  attention 
of  English  literati   to  the  treasures  of  German 
philosophy  and  poesy,  that  it  was  he  who  ti^ 
mastered  the  difficulties  of  their  language,  a^,^^^ 
it  was  he  and  his  coterie  to  whom  the  merit  is 
of  having  translated  the  mysteries  of  their  8«F 
mundane  style  into  the  jargon  of  ordinary  ^^^^    1 
We  reffret  to  sav  that  neither  Sir  Walter  &cou 
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lior  his  friends  did  any  snch  thing.  I  sober  truth, 
they  were  charitable  and  prudent  men.  They 
pitied  the  case  of  a  vagrant  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Komantic  school  whom  accident  had  brought 
to  Edinburgh,  they  sought  to  relieve  his  neces- 
sities without  wounding  his  feelings,  and,  as  virtue 
is  its  own  reward,  to  derive  some  substantial  bene- 
iit  from  his  instruction.  They  considered  Herr 
Weber,  that  stray  waif  on  the  muddy  torrent  of 
the  **  Sturm  and  Drang  Periode,"  as  the  prototype 
of  German  nationality,  cultivation,  and  philosophy. 
While  they  learned  his  native  language  they  read 
the  works  which  he  recommended,  and  their  de- 
light in  the  acquisition  they  had  made  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  trouble  which  it  had  cost  them. 
Hence  they  copied  the  style  of,  and  swore  by  the 
fourth-class  writers  of  an  age  the  errors  of  which 
few  Germans  can  be  found  to  defend.  Poor  Weber 
died  as  he  had  lived,  in  poverty,  filth,  drunkenness, 
and  insanity ;  but  his  lessons,  backed  by  some  of  the 
greatest  names  in  English  literature,  cause  to  this 
day  a  set  prejudice  for  and  against  German  poesy 
and  philosophy.  In  the  opinion  of  the  public  at 
large,  a  German  work  must  needs  be  filled  with — 

Small  gnj  men,  wild  yagers  and  what  not; 

and  the  prevailing  notion  of  their  philosophy  is 
aptly  expressed  by  Peacock's  Mr.  llosky,*  who 
laments  diat  **  there  is  too  much  light  in  moral  and 
political  literature ;  for  light  is  a  great  enemy  to 
mystery,  and  mystery  is  a  great  friend  to  enthu- 
siasm;*' and  who  protests  that  "enthusiasm  for 
abstract  truth  is  an  exceedingly  fine  thing,  as  long 
as  the  truth  which  is  the  object  of  enthusiasm  is 
so  completely  abstract  as  to  be  altogether  out  of 
the  reach  of  human  faculties;"  and,  lastly,  that 
''analytical  reasoning  is  a  base  and  mechanical 
process,"  while  "  synthetical  reasoning,  setting  np 
as  its  goal  pure,  unattainable  abstraction,  like  an 
imaginary  quantity  in  algebra,  and  commencing 
its  course  with  taking  for  granted  some  two  asser- 
tions which  cannot  be  proved,  from  the  union  of 
these  two  assumed  truths  produces  a  third  assump- 
tion, and  so  on,  ad  injinitum,  to  the  unspeakable 
benefit  of  the  human  intellect." 

Byron,  with  all  his  vehemence.  Peacock  with 
all  his  quiet  satire,  could  not  inveigh  more  strongly 
and  successfully  against  the  errors  and  absurdities 
of  the  romantic  and  transcendental  school  than  the 
German  poets  and  writers  of  the  last  forty  years 
have  done.  Heine,  indeed,  is  a  cross  between  the 
old  and  new  phase  of  German  literature.  There 
are  in  him  traces  of  innate  romanticism,  of  mys- 
teries, and  yearnings  for  transcendental  doctrine. 
Even  his  justly-celebrated  lines  on  a  pine-tree  are 
imbued  with  this  hankering  after  the  fiesh-pots  of 
old  Egypt: 

A  pine-tree  ttanda  all  lonel;^. 
On  the  northern  monntun*s  brow, 

And  heavily  upon  him 
Fall  flocKs  of  sleepy  snow. 

He  sleeps  and  dreams  of  a  palm-tree, 

Whicn,  far  in  the  Eastern  land, 
Stands  silently  and  desolate 

In  the  burning  yellow  sand. 

Immermaim,  too,  has  his  moments  of  weakness,  dur- 
ing which  his  strong  good  sense  succumbs  beneath 

"  ♦  Tide  «'Nightmare  Abbey." 
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the  influence  of  the  literature  of  his  early  days,  but 
in  him,  as  well  as  in  Heine,  there  is  an  enmity 
against  the  old  wicked  spirit  of  mystery,  senti- 
mentalism  and  cant.  They  repent  of  their  trans- 
gressions, and  atone  for  them  by  energetic  attempts 
to  bring  the  writers  of  the  day  and  the  public  back 
to  the  deep  and  inexhaustible  sources  of  poesy 
and  instruction  which  spring  from  real  life.  But 
Platen's  antagonism  against  the  Romantic  school 
is  less  violent  because  more  conscious  of  its 
strength.  His  attacks  on  writers  like  Haln,  Hou- 
wald.  Kind,  Tieck,  hit  the  tenderest  point  of  that 
peculiar  literature  which  imposed  itself  upon  the 
world  as  sublime.  Assenting  to  the  old  adage, 
that  "  du  sublime  au  ridicule  il  n*y  a  qu*un  pas," 
he  denounces  the  mistake  of  those  who  revere  as 
sublime  what  is  simply  ridiculous.  In  this  contest 
between  an  old  and  a  new  'era,  in  this  division  of 
opinions  and  sentiments.  Platen's  position,  though 
painfully  exposed  to  the  superior  influence  of  the 
established  school,  was  by  far  more  advantageous 
than  that  assumed  by  Heine  and  Immermann, 
whose  new  zeal  stood  rebuked  by  their  old  habits 
of  thought  and  action,  and  who  were  exposed  to 
the  enmity  of  Platen  as  well  as  to  the  animadver- 
sions of  a  faction  of  literati,  whose  violence  in- 
creased in  inverse  ratio  to  the  preponderance  of 
their  opinions. 

For  though  the  political  press  has  at  all  times 
lacked  influence  in  the  various  countries  of  Ger- 
many, and  though  the  German  writers  have  at  all 
times  been  a  poor,  despised  and  persecuted  class, 
as  a  class,  still  their  works  of  fiction  and  their 
(esthetic  and  philosophical  essays  have,  from  the 
days  of  Gottsched  upwards,  been  objects  of  intense 
interest  to  the  Germans.  To  be  a  Jack  of  all 
grades  and  master  of  none  is  a  pet  failing  among 
our  Teutonic  neighbours.  The  "ars  longa  vita 
brevis"  must  yield  to  desire  for  a  "  many-sided 
cultivation,"  which  their  professolrs  and  lecturers 
hold  up  as  the  ideal  of  human  perfection.  The 
English  public  watch  the  quarrels  of  autliors ;  the 
Germans  take  a  side  in  them.  A  new  poet,  a  new 
school  of  belles  lettres  is  a  novelty  to  us,  and  as 
such  interesting ;  in  Germany  they  are  an  attack 
upon  the  vested  interests  of  the  writers  as  well  as 
of  the  public.  Hence  it  takes  almost  the  labour 
of  a  life  to  establish  a  new  writer  in  that  country, 
and  the  honours  due  to  the  living  are  generally  be- 
stowed upon  his  ashes.  No  country  has  such  an  abun- 
dance of  reminiscences  and  posthumous  papers  and 
correspondence  as  Germany.  To  this  conservative 
spirit  of  the  public  we  may  add  two  other  obstacles 
which  obstructed  Heine's  way  to  fame.  He  was  not 
a  Suabian,  and  he  was  not  an  admirer  of  German 
despotism.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Schiller,  the 
natives  of  Suabia  have  claimed  a  pre-eminence  in 
the  literature  of  their  country,  to  which  almost 
all  German  writers  submitted,  and  but  few 
dared  to  dispute,  for  the  Suabians  (to  speak  with 
Bulwer)  clung  together  like  bees  and  baronets. 
For  many  years  they  were  the  chief  arbiters  of 
taste  and  judgment,  and  the  main  producers  of 
material  for  the  erection  of  these  valuable  quali- 
ties. Even  the  poets  and  writers  of  the  north 
bent  to  the  dictation  of  Suabian  criticism;  and 
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none  could  dare  to  come  before  the  public  who  had 
not  taken  their  degrees  at  Munich,  Stutgart,  or 
Tubingen.  It  was  but  natural  that  Heine  and  Im- 
mermann,  both  North  Germans,  and  both  from  the 
first  indifferent  and  afterwards  opposed  to  Suabian 
mysticism  and  Suabian  judgment,  should  be  op- 
posed to  the  unremitting  attacks  of  a  powerful  and 
concentrated  phalanx  of  poets,  critics  and  novelists. 
These  attacks  derived  an  additional  force  from  the 
fact  that  Heine's  adversaries  were  supported  by  the 
German  Govemments. 

The  powers  that  were  and  be  in  Germany  have 
always  shown  the  greatest  contempt  for  public 
writers,  while  they  secretly  feared  and  hated  them. 
The  Memoirs  of  Baron  Stein  make  mention  of  a 
Prussian  functionary,  the  president  of  an  adminis- 
trative board,  >vho  never  on  any  account  would 
read  a  printed  book  or  paper.     To  this  very  day 
the  laws  of  Germany  affect  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
profession  of  an  author  or  writer  for  the  daily  or 
periodical  press ;  and  it  is  a  very  usual  thing  to 
arrest  these  men,  gentlemen  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion, on  the  strength  of  an  ancient  statute,  which 
was  originally  framed  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing street-begging  and  vagrancy.    At  the  time  of 
Heine's  first  appearance  before  the  public    the 
German  princes  had  but  just  witnessed  the  effects 
of  that  powerful  and  irresistible  impulse  which 
the  press  can  impart  to  the  bulk  of  an  intelligent 
and  educated  nation.     Writers  such  as  Amdt, 
Borne  and  Schenkendorf  had  roused  the  public 
animosity  against  the  Government  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  Emperor  who  for  many  years  laid  down  the 
law  to  the  German  princes  was  overthrown  by  the 
frantic  and  convulsive  movement  of  the  German 
people.    It  is  true  those  princes  owed  their  thrones 
and  countries  to  the  popular  enthusiasm,  but  they 
affected  to  consider  this  circumstance  as  a  disgrace, 
while  they  trembled  to  think  that  the  same  national 
rising,  if  directed  against  them,  would  sweep  them 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.    They  repressed  what 
diplomatists  and  men  in  ofiBce  called  the  unbounded 
license  of  the  press,  and  watched  its  productions 
with  the  most  anxious  jealousy,  until  they  became 
convinced  that  the  Bomantic  school  was  decidedly 
favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  despotic  power. 
This  conviction  once  gained,  the  writers  of  that 
school  had  the  benefit  of   royal  and    princely 
patronage.    They  were  not,  indeed,  promoted  to 
Government  offices  and  other  places  of  trust,  but 
they  had  the  countenance  of  me  Grovemment  as 
far  as  such  countenance  went,  in  the  shape  of  pen- 
sions from  40/.  to  501.  a-year,  of  professorships  at 
the  various  universities,  and  they  had,  moreover, 
the  monopoly  of  congratulatory  addresses  and  in- 
auguration odes.    Government  support,  too,  was 
theirs ;  for  the  police  suspected,  persecuted,  and 
exiled  all    those    who    were   obnoxious  to  the 
licensed  manufacturers  of  literature.   Immermann, 
indeed,  was  saved  by  his  official  position  and  the 
cautious  energy  of  his  temperament    But  Heine 
was  not  allowed  to  return  to  Germany  after  he  had 
published  the  third  volume  of  his  "  Reisebilder ;" 
and  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  sale  of  his 
books.      He  settled  at  Pans,  which  to^oi  had 
already  some  years  before  served  as  place  of  refiige 


to  another  Grerman  writer,  whose  origin,  character 
and  tendencies  bear  too  close  an  affinity  with  Heine 
and  his  time  to  suffer  us  to  pass  him  over  in  silence. 
Ludwig  Borne,  a  South  German  Jew,  paeeed  hia 
youth  as  clerk  to  the  Hanau  policc*court,  where 
his  liberal  tendencies  and  sarcastic  sallies  rendered 
him  obnoxious  to  the  magistrates.  To  tell  his 
own  story  in  his  own  words  — 

"  One  day  they  brought  me  a  suspected  jonmey- 
man  cobbler.  They  said  he  was  a  dangerous  de- 
magogue, and  told  me  to  subject  him  to  a  rigorons 
examination.  I  stripped  him  to  the  skin,  and 
found  that  he  was  not  tatooed  with  any  democratic 
signs,  and  that  Germany  was  really  and  truly  free. 
My  report  announced  these  joyful  tidings.  Within 
a  fortnight  afterwards  I  had  lost  my  place." 

Up  to  this  time  Bdme  had  been  a  political 
writer.     From  that  time  forward  he  published  his 
productions,  and  gained  great  celebrity  for  that 
sarcastic  demureness  of  style  which  says  very  bitter 
things  without  any  apparent  effort    Need  we  say 
that  he  was  soon  compelled  to  fly  to  and  take 
refuge  in  France?    The  policy  of  the  German 
Grovernments  at  that  time  was  perfectly  astonishing. 
They  despised  all  public  writers,  but  they  feared 
and  hated  those  who  failed  to  eulogise  them.    Thus 
when  a  writer  had  become  an  object  of  their 
suspicion,  a  wise  despot  would  have  kept  him  in 
the  country,  to  temper  the  ardour  of  his  patriotism 
by  his  fears  for  his  personal  safety.    Instead  of 
doing  this,  they  directed  the  whole  machinery  of 
their  Gk>vernment  against  the  **  persona  ingrata," 
whose  popularity  they  increased  by  their  persecu- 
tion, until  having  done  their  worst  by  him  and 
against  him,  they  taught  him  in  a  foreign  conn^ 
to  defy  their  power.     Bdrne*s  "  Letters  from  Paris" 
awakened  more  discontent  in  the  minds  of  the 
Germans,  and  taught  them  more  thorougUy  to 
despise  their  rulers,  than  all  his  previous  writings 
had  done.    His  return  to  the  country  of  his  birth 
was  out  of  the  question.     With  this  certainty  ever 
before  his  eyes,  he  hurled  his  denunciations  of 
princely  duplicity,  tyranny,  and  misrule  across  the 
frontier,  to  the  evident  dismay  of  those  who  bad 
so  awkwardly  and  imprudently  resented  his  lighter 
attacks.     Borne  and  Heine  became  thenceforward 
the  centre  of  a  literary  coterie,  whose  chief  object 
it  was  to  rouse  the  Germans  to  a  sense  oi  their 
wrongs,  and  to  inform  the  public  of  foreign  countries 
of  the  unpopularity  and  weakness  of  the  German 
Governments.    The  result  of  this  revolutionary 
propaganda  was  just  about  to  become  really  formid- 
able when  Borne  died.     His  death  served  to  dis- 
solve the  associations  he  had  founded.    It  tempted 
Henry  Heine  to  a  most  inconsiderate  and  indeed 
disgraceful  step,  one  which  will  always  he  num- 
bered among  the  darkest  spots  on  his  literary 
career.    Borne  had  been  his  friend,  his  fellow-suf- 
ferer and  his  fellow-exile;  and  that  man  whose 
convictions  he  had  shared,  who  had  fought  with 
him  for  the  same  object,  was  scarcely  cold  in  his 
grave  when  a  pamphlet  was  publirfied,  **  Henry 
Heine  on  Ludwig  Borne,"  in  which  the  foibles 
of  his  departed  friend   were  exposed  with  so 
much  ill-feeling  and  petty  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  the  writer,  that  even  his  most  ardent  admirers 
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could  only  bluah  and  keep  their  peace.  Nay, 
more!  Borne's  interconrse  with  a  lady  whose 
want  of  charma  ought  to  have  placed  her  above 
SDspicion,  even  if  her  moral  character  had  been 
less  high  than  it  has  always  been  allowed  to  be, 
was  stigmatised  as  criminal,  and  held  up  to  pub- 
lic censure  by  Heine,  by  the  very  man  who,  by 
the  effrontery  of  his  flirtations  and  by  the  cynicism 
which  led  him  to  glory  in  his  transgressions,  and 
to  perpetuate  their  memory  ih  print,  had  justly  in- 
curred the  reproach  of  having  alloyed  Liberalism 
with  obscenity  and  irreligion.  Nor  was  this  all. 
A  relative  of  the  slandered  woman,  encouraged  by 
the  public  indignation,  challenged,  and  even  com- 
pelled the  poet  to  single  combat  The  duel  was 
fought,  and  Heine  fell  with  a  bullet  in  his  thigh. 
But  the  cause  of  his  misfortune,  and  the  shuffling 
manner  in  which  it  was  known  he  had  endeavoured 
to  withhold  the  only  reparation  in  his  power  to  give, 
when  demanded  by  the  representative  of  a  family 
whose  name  he  had,  without  the  shadow  of  an  ex- 
cuse or  provocation,  laboured  to  make  an  object  of 
Bcom  and  a  bye- word  in  all  Germany,  expose  him 
to  the  most  severe  censure  and  reprobation.  Ours 
is  no  hero-worship ;  and  while  we  have  fully  and 
fairly  paid  Heine  the  tribute  of  admiration  which 
we  conceive  to  be  due  to  his  wonderful  talents,  we 
have  thought  it  our  duty  to  mention  those  traits 
of  his  character  and  those  events  of  his  private 
and  public  life  which  are  least  calculated  to  entitle 
him  to  command  respect  or  admiration. 

The  pamphlet  on  Borne  ruined  Heine's  poli- 
tical influence,  whatever  it  may  have  been.  It 
reduced  him  to  his  true  dimensions  and  confined 
his  reputation  to  its  legitimate  sphere,  that  of 
ffreat  mastership  in  lyrical  poetry.  He  did  not, 
indeed,  cease  to  write  on  political  subjects,  but  his 
'^pronunciamentos'*  had  lost  their  force,  and  even 
his  witty  sayings  and  pointed  epigrams  were  less 
generally  liked  and  repeated  than  the  sallies  of  his 
former  years.    He  lost  so  much  in  popularity,  and 


consequently  in  importance,  that  he  could  dare,  ailer 
an  absence  of  many  years,  to  revisit  his  native 
country ;  and  when,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  he  pub- 
lished the  result  of  his  observations  and  reflections 
in  "Germany,  a  Winter's  Tale/'  the  burlesque 
poem  became  a  source  of  great  amusement  to  the 
Germans,  but  it  left  no  other  impressions  on  their 
minds.  His  next  work,  "  Atta  Troll,"  was  written 
for  the  express  purpose  of  ridiculing  the  Prince 
Lychnowsky  (that  unfortunate  nobleman  who.  in 
1848,  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  a  revolutionary  mob 
at  Frankfort)  and  the  poet  Freiligrath,  whose  popu- 
larity seemed  to  be  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to 
Heine.  This  work,  too,  met  with  a  doubtful  re- 
ception— in  short,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
reviver  of  the  German  Volkslied,  and  the  exter- 
minator of  the  Romantic  school,  had  long  ago 
reached  the  climax  of  his  fame  and  power,  and 
that  nothing  short  of  an  extraordinary  event  could 
again  re-establish  him  in  the  favour  of  the  public. 
For  such  an  event  he  was  reserved.  The  hand 
of  disease  struck  him  in  all  his  limbs,  and  chained 
him  for  many  years,  and  up  to  the  present  day,  to  a 
bed  of  suffering.  Of  Heine,  the  gay,  the  reckless 
and  impetuous,  nothing  remains  but  hearing,  speech, 
and  the  faculty  of  thinking.  His  power  of  sight 
is  gone ;  his  limbs  and  spine  are  strung  to  iron 
rigidity  by  paralysis ;  and  thus,  pale  and  still,  his 
long  lids  dropping  over  eyes  which  might  see 
were  it  not  for  those  heavy  curtains,  he  has  lain  in 
his  little  study  in  the  Paris  suburb  Poissoniere, 
while  the  Eevolutions  of  1848  shook  the  world. 
There,  pale  and  still,  he  remains  to  this  day,  dead 
to  the  pleasures,  the  passions  and  the  errors  of  life, 
and  surveying,  let  us  hope  with  a  humbled'  and 
chastened  heart,  the  feuds,  the  triumphs  and  the 
follies  of  his  former  years,  waiting  for  the  hour  in 
which  Death  shall  complete  his  work,  and  join  the 
name  of  Henry  Heine  to  the  list  of  the  illustrious 
departed,  whose  fame  is  secure  because  they  can  do 
nothing  to  impair  it 


BARBABOSSA 

t*BOM   THE   QERlfAN   OF   RUOKfiRT. 


Old  Frederick  Barbatossa, 
That  kaiser  true  and  bold, 

In  castle  deep  beneath  the  ground 
A  wizard  spell  doth  hold. 

Unscathed  by  death  still  lives  he. 
Though  thralled  in  charm^  sleep ; 

And  he  hath  sat  him  down  to  rest 
Within  the  castle  keep. 

And  he  has  thither  taken 

The  glory  of  his  power ; 
That  glory  back  with  him  returns, 

When  strikes  the  appointed  hour. 

On  seat  of  fairest  ivory 
His  time-worn  form  is  flung ; 

On  table  hewn  from  marble-rock 
His  royal  head  is  hung. 


fils  beard,  it  is  not  aubulM, 

In  hues  of  fire  it  glows ; 
Deep  strikes  it  through  that  table  stout. 

Where  chin  and  brow  repose. 

Now  nods  he  as  though  dreaming, 
Signs  with  his  half-closed  eye ; 

Long  bides  he  thus,  then  summons 
A  page  who  watches  by. 

To  him  he  says,  still  slumbering, 
**  Dwarf!  'fore  the  castle  go, 

Mark  an'  thou  seest  the  ravens 
Btill  skim  the  mountain's  brow  I 

"  And  if  those  ancient  ravens 

There  hover  aa  of  yore, 
A  hundred  years  must  come  and  pass 

Ere  my  charmed  sleep  be  o'er." 

2  z  2 
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I  DESCENDED  froiQ  the  coach  at  the  gate  of  the 
grammar-school  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day, 
and  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  comely 

and  portly  pedagogue,  the  Rev.  Mr.  E ,  who 

sat  reading,  in  his  morning-gown  and  easy-chair, 
in  a  welUcurtained  study  surrounded  with  the 
gilded  tomes  of  authors  in  all  languages,  living 
and  dead.     Though  on  tlic  verge  of  threescore 
years,  the  head-master  was  yet  a  handsome  man, 
majestic  in  figure,  affable  in  manners,  and  the  very 
incarnation  of  condescension  and  considerate  polite- 
ness.    Ho  received  me  graciously,  and  having  lis- 
tened to  my  application,  proceeded  to  test  my 
qualifications  for  the  office  I  proposed  to  under- 
take.  He  spoke  French  with  a  sort  of  home-made 
accent,  but  with  perfect  grammatical  correctness, 
and  even  idiomatic  propriety ;  and  condescended 
to  receive,  or  pretend  to  receive,  information  from 
me  on  the  subject  of  the  syntax  of  the  participles. 
He  examined  me  in  Latin,   and  bade  me  first 
con8ti*ue  and  then  scan  a  passage  in  the  Heauton- 
timorumenos  of  Terence.   With  the  translation  he 
])rofe88ed  himself  more  than  content,  but  candidly 
told  me,  what  was  true  enough,  that  I  appeared  to 
have  paid  but  little  attention  to  quantity,  and  ad- 
vised me  by  all  means  to  study  it  sedulously.     I 
promised  to  do  so — a  promise,  by  the  way,  which 
I  have  very  indifferently  kept,  having  never  yet 
been  impressed  with  the  importance  of  knowing 
the  pronunciation  of  a  tongue  which  nobody  speaks. 
I  then  produced  a  small  portfolio  of  drawings, 
with  which  he  was  pleased ;  and  he  said  that  that 
accomplishment  would  make  me  popular  with  the 
boys,  who,  most  of  them,  took  lessons  from  a 
drawing-master  tw*ice  in  the  w^eek.     He  read  the 
testimonials  which  I  produced,  declared  himself 
perfectly  satisfied  witli  regard  to  them,  and  tlien 
entered  upon  the  question  of  salary.    This,  after 
some  fencing  on  both  sides,  was  finally  settled  to 
my  perfect  content,  at  a  sum  which  would  allow 
me  to  save  quite  as  much  as  though  I  were  earning 
full  wages  as  a  compositor,  while  I  expected  to  be 
leading  a  life  of  comparative  leisure,  an  expecta- 
tion which  the  result  was  far  from  realising.    I 
returned  to  London  in  the  afternoon,  pledged  to 
enter  on  my  scholastic  duties  on  that  day  fortnight, 
by  which  time  the  boys  were  expected  to  re-assem- 
ble for  the  half-year. 

The  next  morning,  which  was  Saturday,  I  gave 
the  overseer  a  fortnight's  notice,  in  conformity 
with  the  regulations  of  the  trade ;  and  on  his  ex- 
pressing surprise  and  persuading  me  to  stay,  I 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  step  I  had  taken 
and  with  my  reasons  for  taking  it.  He  instantly 
sent  for  my  tormentor,  and  after  rating  him  soundly, 
by  way  of  retributive  justice  told  him  that,  since  he 
had  forced  me  to  leave,  he  also  must  take  his  depar- 
ture, and  gave  him  formal  notice  to  quit  in  no  very 


flattering  terms.  The  rest  of  my  short  time  at  the 
office  passed  quietly  enough.  There  was  a  marked 
di£ference  in  the  conduct  of  my  companions,  who, 
so  far  from  molesting  me  as  before,  seemed  iio\s' 
willing  to  make  amends  for  past  annoyances. 
They  expected,  in  fact,  that  I  would  remain  after 
the  other  had  left,  and  were  not  a  little  surprised 
to  see  me  pack  up  on  the  second  Friday  morning, 
and  take  myself  off. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  when, 
accompanied  by  all  my  worldly  goods,  I  arrived 

at  the  grammar-school  in  the  town  of ,  where 

I  was  destined  to  take  up  my  residence  for  twelve 
months.     Having  inquired  for  the  reverend  prin- 
cipal, he  came  forth  from  his  study,  and  leading 
the  way  into  a  large  room  looking  upon  the  lawn 
which  abutted  upon  the  turnpike-road,  introduced 
me  to  four  gentlemen  who,  seated  round  the  window 
in  the  twilight,  had  watched  my  arrival,  and,  en- 
gaged in  conversation,  were  waiting  the  appearance 
of  an  early  supper.     Two  of  them,  like  myself, 
were  strangers,  and  had  not  been  an  hour  in  the 
building  when  I  first  joined  them.     One  was  the 
new  writing-master,  a  man  of  extraordinary  skill 
in  his  own  proper  department,  who,  with  an  entire 
devotion  to  his  art,  nourished  a  profound  contempt 
for  every  other  species  of  accomplishment,  save 
only  the  arts  of  cricket  and  fives-playing.    The 
other  was  a  young  man  of  about  five-and-twenty, 
with  a  remarkable  talent  for  silence,  and,  as  we 
were  not  long  of  finding  out,  with  no  other  talent 
of  any  kind.     The  two  old  hands,  who  by  way  of 
distinction  called  themselves  the  "  stickers,"  were 
the  youngest  of  the  party.     Y ,  the  mathe- 
matical teacher,  was  but  seventeen  years  of  age, 
but  he  was  on  the  way  to  become  a  sound  mathe- 
matician and  algebraist,   though  he  was  hardly 
fitted  for  a  school,  owing  to  his  fiery  and  uncon- 
trollable temper.  T ,  the  classical  teacher,  was 

one  year  older,  and  was  a  model  of  gentlemanly 
deportment,  as  well  as  of  personal  beauty— ^on- 
ishingly  well  read,  for  his  years,  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  and  the  best  German  writers  to  boot 
— and  endowed  with  a  patience  which  stupidity 
could  not  ruffle  or  obstinacy  abate.  We  who  were 
the  new-comers  were  of  course  anxious  to  obtain 
what  information  we  could  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  occupations  upon  which  we  had  entered. 
Neither  of  the  "stickers"  was  a  whit  loth  to  gratify 
our  curiosity  to  the  fullest  extent ;  and  the  whole 
economy  of  the  school,  which  was  but  of  com- 
paratively recent  establishment,  the  characterB  ot 
the  various  masters,  and  the  whimsical  legifllatioa 
of  the  Council  in  London,  who  had  the  absoUite 
government  of  the  whole  afi&ir,  were  passed  under 
review  with  a  degree  of  candour  which  won  ^ 
have  astonished  the  parties  concerned.   The  beau- 
master,  who  received  400/.  a-year  for  hia  ^^^ 
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and  superintendence,  was  known  among  the  boys 
by  the  endearing  appellation  of  "  the  Pelican,"  from 
the  singular  and  sole  mode  of  punishment  which 
he  was  ever  known  to  inflict  himself,  and  which 
consisted  in  his  taking  the  delinquent  to  his  own 
study,  and  there  cramming  him  with  Greek 
adapted  to  his  capacity  in  vivd  voce  lessons,  thus 
feeding  him,  as  the  boys  said,  with'  his  own  life- 
blood.  Whenever  corporeal  punishment  was  re- 
sorted to  it  was  executed  by  the  wardens,  who 
acted  as  a  kind  of  police  in  the  play-ground,  to 
keep  the  boys  from  wandering  out  of  bounds. 
Next  to  the  head-master  were  two  second  masters, 
one  classical  and  one  mathematical,  at  salaries  of 
200/.  a-year  each.  These  had  separate  studies  of 
their  own,  and  kept  themselves  totally  aloof  from 
the  teachers,  never  exchanging  a  word  with  them, 
save  in  controlling  their  functions  during  school- 
hours.  Of  the  boys,  many  were  the  sons  of  poor 
parents,  and  received  their  education  for  nothing ; 
others  were  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  and  paid  for 
instruction;  but  all  were  treated  rigidly  alike, 
there  being  but  one  table  and  one  kind  of  dormi- 
tory for  the  whole. 

By  the  time  we  had  discussed  these  particulars 
pretty  freely  it  was  eleven  o'clock ;  and  as  we  had 

to  rise  at  half-past  five,  F ,the  writing-master, 

took  his  candle  and  went  up-stairs  towards  bed.  In 
two  minutes  he  burst  into  the  room  again  in  a 
towering  passion,  and  called  us  to  follow  him.  It 
appeared  that  some  young  blackguard  had  grossly 
insulted  him  on  his  first  entry  into  the  long  dor- 
mitory through  which  he  had  to  pass  to  his  own 
chamber.  He  had  marked  the  delinquent,  and  was 
determined  on  redress.  The  mathematician  ran 
down-stairs  to  the  steward's  room,  and  brought  up 

a  small  whip,  which  he  thrust  into  F 's  hand, 

and  we  all  mounted  the  stairs  to  witness  the  vindi- 
cation of  our  authority.  The  large  room  was  as 
still  as  death ;  not  a  breath  was  audible  from  above 

a  hundred  pretended  sleepers.     F marched  to 

the  simulating  culprit,  and,  uncovering  him,  dealt 
him  such  a  punishment  with  the  whip  as  set  him 
bellowing  with  anguish.  The  noise  of  his  roaring 
brought  up  the  head-master,  who  found  himself 
compelled  unexpectedly  to  take  the  part  of  his 
subordinate,  who,  being  a  perfect  stranger,  had 
been  gratuitously  insulted,  and  who,  by  this 
prompt  and  vigorous  assertion  of  a  claim  to  re- 
spect, procured  for  himself  a  greater  share  of 
it  than  either  one  of  his  colleagues  ever  enjoyed 
during  the  twelve  months  of  my  stay  in  the 
school. 

I  was  quartered  in  a  double-bedded  room  with 
the  silent  youth  who  had  come  down  to  take  charge 
of  the  junior  classes,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the 
instruction  of  the  teachers  of  the  next  degree.  He 
relaxed  his  taciturnity  a  little  when  we  were 
closeted  togetlier ;  and,  after  sundry  "  Hems  I"  and 
clearings  of  the  throat,  asked  me,  in  a  voice  of  deep 
solemnity,  if  I  knew  **  whether  they  allowed  grog 
after  supper ;  had  heard  they  did,  but  had  not  seen 
any  to-night" 

I  told  him  I  did  not  concern  myself  about  such 
trifles. 

"  A  trifle  do  you  call  it  ?  I  am  surprised  at  such 


a  term.  Sir,  I  wish  you  good  night."  And  in  five 
minutes  he  was  asleep. 

We  were  all  roused  from  our  slumbers  at  five 
in  the  morning  by  the  clanging  of  a  bell  that  would 
have  waked  a  watchman.  One  part  of  my  duty,  in 
which  the  silent  man  was  bound  to  co-operate,  con- 
sisted in  rousing  200  boys  from  bed,  and  getting 
them  down  to  the  lavatory,  where  they  were  taken 
charge  of,  the  elder  ones  by  the  wardens  and  the 
younger  ones  by  the  servant-maids,  and  washed 
and  combed,  or  compelled  to  make  their  own 
toilets,  by  the  time  the  bell  rang  for  prayers,  at  a 
quarter  before  seven.  My  coadjutor  declined  to 
rise  at  tlie  instigation  of  the  bell,  and  I  had  to 
rout  up  the  whole  school  myself.  He  made  his 
first  appearance  at  the  breakfast-table  at  eight,  and, 
pleading  a  bilious  head-ache  in  excuse  for  his 
tardiness,  devoured  four  or  five  rounds  of  cold  toast 
and  butter,  and  drank  a  quart  of  cocoa  by  way  of 
specific.  After  breakfast,  the  new-comers  were 
formally  introduced  to  the  boys,  and  the  latter  were 
made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  our  duties  and 
the  species  of  authority  of  which  Ave  were  the 
delegates.  I  found  the  office  I  had  undertaken  not 
in  very  good  odour.  I  had  been  appointed  to  the 
exercise  of  a  function  suggested  by  the  Council  in 
London,  and  which  the  scholars  regarded  as  an  in- 
fringement of  their  liberties ;  and  I  soon  saw  that  if 
I  was  to  be  of  any  service,  it  must  be  by  the  exercise 
of  forbearance  and  kindness,  and  not  by  the  asser- 
tion of  any  species  of  authority,  and  I  endeavoured 
to  regulate  my  conduct  in  accordance  with  this 
conviction. 

I  was  subjected  to  a  much  more  severe  examina- 
tion from  the  boys  than  I  had  undergone  from  the 
head-master.  Being  open  to  consultation  on  every 
subject,  I  was  continually  questioned  upon  all ;  and 
before  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed,  there  was  not 
a  boy  in  the  school  who  was  ignorant  cither  of  what 
I  did  or  did  not  know.  This  point  settled,  they 
bestowed  upon  me  the  sobriquet  of  "  Omnium,"  in 
allusion  to  my  various  smatterings  of  knowledge, 
and  left  me  pretty  much  to  myself,  all  but  the 
studious  few  who  really  meant  to  profit  by  such 
assistance  as  I  could  give.  Their  examination  of 
my  silent  coadjutor  was  less  satisfactory.  They 
could  get  very  little  indeed  out  of  him,  but  all 
that  was  in  him  they  got ;  and  they  dubbed  him 
"Mortal  Body,**  in  allusion  to  his  drowsy  tem- 
perament and  dogged  silence.  This  genius  stayed 
with  us  but  a  single  month,  proving  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help.  His  whole  idea  of  tuition  con- 
sisted in  the  hearing  of  lessons  gabbled  over  by 

rote,  a  system  which  was  of  no  use  at  all  in 

School,  where  the  boys  were  taught  instead  of 
being  ordered  to  learn,  and  where  lessons  were 
never  committed  to  memory  in  any  set  form  of 
words.  We  managed  to  get  his  history  out  of  him 
before  he  went.  In  vino  Veritas,  and  in  brandy- 
and-water,  too ;  so  we  got  him  grog  after  supper 
by  pleading  his  delicate  stomach  with  the  matron , 
who  sent  him  a  "  bottom  of  brandy'*  from  the  in- 
firmary stores  every  night,  which  unlocked  his 
tongue  and  made  us  acquainted  with  his  past  life. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman  in  Islington,  and, 
having  taken  a  violent  fancy  against  business,  had 
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made  the  astounding  blunder  of  supposing  the  life 
of  an  usher  one  of  indolence  and  ease.  Young  as  he 
was,  his  name  was  on  the  books  of  every  school- 
agent  in  London.  He  had  been  despatched  by 
these  worthies  successively  to  half  the  private 
boarding-schools  in  the  kingdom,  from  all  and 
each  of  which  he  had  been  bandied  home  again, 
generally  with  a  quarterns  salary,  as  the  only  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  him.    He  assured  us  that  he  had 

paid  ninety  pounds  to  J n  alone,  whose  best 

customer  he  was,  and  "who  always  treated  him 
like  a  gentleman."  He  had  not  a  single  accom- 
plishment beyond  a  tolerable  share  of  penmanship, 
yet  he  never  scrupled  to  apply  for  any  situation 
that  was  vacant  on  the  scholastic  list,  and  he  passed 
a  good  portion  of  his  life  in  travelling  about  the 
country  at  other  people's  expense,  to  and  from  the 
various  appointments  obtained  by  his  unblushing 
pretensions.  He  had  visited  nearly  all  the  cele- 
brated schools  in  England,  and  could  give  a  good 
account  of  the  dietary  of  most  of  them,  though  he 
recollected  nothing  besides.  He  would  eat,  no 
matter  what  the  viands,  for  a  full  hour  after  the 
rest  of  us  had  done  supper,  and  would  fall  fast 
asleep  on  a  bench  in  the  school-room  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  having  lain  till  eight  when 
he  ought  to  have  risen  at  five.  He  disappeared 
one  morning  without  beat  of  drum,  being  quietly 
dismissed  by  the  good-natured  governor,  whose 
patience  he  had  thoroughly  exhausted. 

With  the  departure  of  the  Mortal  Body  my  duties 
underwent  some  modification.  The  junior  French 
classes  came  under  my  charge,  an  arrangement 
which  brought  me  unpleasantly  into  collision  with 
an  ignorant  fellow'  who  had  somehow  secured  the 
appointment  of  French  teacher  at  a  liberal  salary, 
through  his  influence  with  the  Council,  but  who, 
bred  in  the  Barbican,  was  neither  Frenchman  nor 
grammarian  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  He  had 
contrived  to  pick  up  a  small  stock  of  phrases,  and 
pretended  to  teach  the  language  by  conversation. 
The  boys  had  nicknamed  him  "  Plugger,"  in  con- 
sequence of  a  habit  he  had  of  stopping  both  nos- 
trils with  his  thumbs,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the 
French  nasals — a  help  to  pronunciation,  however, 
in  which  he  did  not  allow  his  pupils  to  indulge. 
He  had  been  for  three  years  indoctrinating  the 
whole  school  upon  his  peculiar  system,  and  of  the 
whole  two  hundred  pupils  there  were  not  yet  to 
be  found  three  who  could  read  a  verse  of  the  French 
Testament  at  sight  I  commenced  operations  on 
a  different  plan,  combining  Hamilton's  method 
with  oral  instructions  in  grammar.  In  the  course 
of  a  month  my  classes  read  the  Testament  fluently — 
not  from  any  merit  of  mine,  but  simply  because 
they  could  not  help  doing  so  with  daily  practice  in 
such  a  method.  The  "  Plugger"  took  occasion  to 
resent  my  interference  ;  and  though  1  nad  com- 
menced with  these  classes  solely  to  please  the  head- 
master, not  being  compelled  to  it  by  the  terms  of 
my  engagement,  the  old  gentleman  found  himself 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  put  an  end  to  my 
endeavours  in  this  department.  In  all  other 
respects  the  studies  of  the  school  prospered  satis- 
factorily. The  mathematical  master  was  a  man  of 
terling  qualities,  in  no  way  ignorant  of  his  attain- 


ments and  capabilities ;  and  he  was,  fortonately  for 
the  school,  a  thorough  proficient  in  the  art,  most 
difficult  of  acquirement,  of  imparting  instruction. 
He  studied  hard,  and  never  lost  a  minute,  with- 
drawing to  his  own  room  the  moment  he  was  re- 
leased from  school.  I  may  mention  that  he  subse- 
quently carried  off  the  highest  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge, gained  a  fellowship  of  5001.  a-year,  and  is 
at  this  hour  occupying  a  post  the  possession  of 
which  is  a  guarantee  both  of  reputation  and  fortune. 
The  classical  master  was  of  a  different  stamp.  He 
was  married,  and  thus  had  no  chance  of  a  fellow- 
ship. During  the  year  he  was  absent  for  montiis 
together,  keeping  his  terms  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  from  which  he  managed  to  squeeze  out  a 
degree  by  dint  of  a  little  ingenious  hocus-pocus. 

His  subordinate,  T ,  was  an  infinitely  better 

scholar  than  himself,  and  invariably  took  the  upper 
class  of  pupils,  even  in  his  presence.  The  classical 
master  is  at  the  present  moment  a  curate  in  a  coun- 
try town,  upon  eighty  pounds  a-year,  "  with  a  wife 
dusty  and  deliquescent"  and  six  young  scions  of  the 
Church. 

I  have  stated  that  at  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  Mortal  Body  my  duties  underwent  some  mo- 
dification ;  I  shall  describe  them  as  they  had  set- 
tled into  a  habit  within  two  months  after  mj 
arrival,  for  the  benefit  of  all  hungry  aspirants  to  a 
like  post    At  about  a  quarter  aRer  five  in  the 
morning,  after  the  merciless  bell  had  effectually 
banished  the  drowsy  god,  I  turned  out  of  my  bed, 
and  in  five  minutes  was  marching  through  the  dor- 
mitories and  arousing  the  sluggards.    This  cere- 
mony had  to  be  repeated  several  times — the  older 
lads  never  rising  without  a  dose  of  "cold  pig." 
By  about  half-past  six  the  bed-rooms  would  be 
empty  and  the  lavatories  full,  the  boys  washing 
and  being  washed  by  the  maids.     Those  who  were 
first  down  enjoyed  a  game  of  play  in  the  grounds, 
where  I  was  alwavs  supposed  to  be  present,  to  pre- 
vent boxing-matches  and  the  breaking  of  bounds. 
At  a  quarter  to  seven  the  bell  rang  again  for  mus- 
ter and  prayers  in  the  great  school-room.    Prayers 
were  read  by  one  of  the  masters,  and  being  con- 
cluded in  ten  minutes,  the  old  gentleman  drew  off 
his  classes  of  Grecians  to  the  Greek  room,  and  left 
the  rest  to  the  care  of  his  subordinates.    I  now 
took  my  stand  at  the  head  of  an  English  grammar 
class ;  and  while  going  through  the  lesson  for  the 
day,  cut  up  a  hundred  turkey-quills  into  pens,  or 
mended  those  made  the  day  before.     Two  or  three 
hundred  serviceable  pens  were  the  consumption  of 

the  day,  which  F and  I  were  expected  to 

supply.  At  eight  o'clock  the  whole  school  marched 
in  to  breakfast,  under  the  superintendance  of  the 
head-master.  This  was  despatched  in  about  twenty 
minutes,  when,  grace  being  said,  the  boys  burst 
into  the  play-ground,  which  I  was  obliged  to  patrol 
till  they  were  recalled  to  school,  at  a  quarter  past 
nine.  I  had  now  a  couple  of  hours  to  make  my 
own  toilet  and  occupy  as  I  chose.  I  devoted  them 
to  the  study  of  Gterman,  under  the  guidance  of 
T .  At  a  quarter  past  eleven  my  arithmetic- 
class  was  ready  for  me.  At  twelve  the  boy^ 
again  dismissed,  required  the  superintendence  of 
two  of  us  until  dinner,  and  after  dinner  till  two 
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o'clock.  The  afternoon  was  fully  occupied  with 
a  class  in  the  Delectus  and  the  writing-classes,  to 
whom  I  was  general  pen-mender.  Each  boy  wrote 
but  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each  day,  and  in  any 
copy-book  that  came  to  hand — ^leaving  their  ranks 
in  turn  to  fill  the  vacancies  at  the  writing-desk  as 
fast  as  they  occurred.  At  half-past  four  the  school 
was  dismissed  to  tea,  and  was  again  under  my 
charge  till  seven,  when  all  were  once  more  assem- 
bled for  an  hour  and  a  half.  This  period  was  de- 
voted to  mathematics  and  general  history,  but  in 
fine  weather  was  frequently  passed  in  a  ramble 
through  the  fields  or  in  a  game  of  cricket.  At 
half-past  eight  the  bell  rang  for  supper,  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  prayers,  and  at  nine  each 
of  us  marched  off  to  get  our  several  companies  to 
bed.  This  was  no  easy  business.  Bolstering  was 
very  much  in  vogue ;  and  when,  in  the  dark,  a  hun- 
dred or  two  of  sturdy  young  rebels  were  battling 
it  in  their  night-shirts,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
restore  order  or  to  recognise  the  ringleaders. 
Fifty  times  have  I  sat  by  the  hour  together  at  a 
bed's  foot,  fiddling  or  fluting  them  to  sleep ;  and 
often  when,  deceived  by  their  audible  snoring,  I 
have  left  them  in  fancied  repose,  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  return  with  lights,  and  all  the  assistance 
I  could  procure,  to  quell  some  horrible  tumult 
which  shook  the  house  to  its  foundation.  Some- 
times it  was  a  pitched  battle,  fought  by  the  light  of 
a  smuggled  candle,  between  two  rival  chiefs,  whom 
we  would  surprise  covered  with  blood  and  gasping 
with  passion.  Sometimes  it  was  a  descent  of  the 
Grecian  phalanx,  who  would  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  go  down  with  their  bolsters,  and  "  slaugh- 
ter the  Helots"  for  the  fun  of  it ;  and  whatever  was 
the  occasion  of  the  riot,  it  was  seldom  quelled 
without  our  mingling  in  the  contest  armed  with 
weapons  of  a  more  substantial  description.  In 
apite  of  all  we  could  do,  and  we  usurped  a  deal 
more  of  authority  than,  under  proper  management, 
we  should  have  been  allowed  or  had  occasion  for, 
the  discipline  of  the  school,  out  of  school-hours,  was 
of  the  worst  description,  while  we  were  worried 
and  harassed  almost  beyond  endurance.  It  was 
rarely  before  ten  o'clock  that  we  enjoyed  a  quiet 
hour ;  and  though  we  generally  pursued  our  stu- 
dies till  twelve,  it  was  at  the  cost  of  much  weari- 
ness and  physical  exertion.  I  had  never  before 
been  so  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  importance 

of  time.  With  the  exception  of  F ,  the  writing- 

niaster,  every  man  in  the  establishment  hoarded 
his  minutes  like  guineas,  turning  every  one  to  ac- 
count in  some  way  or  other.    T wrote  every 

sermon  he  heard  at  church  into  Latin  as  it  fell 

from  the  lips  of  the  preacher ;  while  Y pored 

over  his  prayer4>ook,  pencil  in  hand,  and  covered 
the  margin  of  every  leaf  with  algebraic  figures  and 
formulas,  or  mathematical  diagrams.  The  masters 
rose  at  the  first  peal  of  the  morning  bell,  and  worked 
hard  privately  until  called  into  school.  Each  had 
an  object  before  him,  and  strained  every  nerve  to 
accomplish  it     I  was  too  much  an  imitator  not  to 

do  the  same ;  and  giving  my  French  for  T 's 

German,  contrived  to  make  some  progress  in  the 
language,  in  spite  of  the  scantiness  of  my  oppor- 
tunities* 


In  the  meanwhile,  the  effect  I  had  been  engaged 
to  produce  remained  as  great  a  desideratum  as 
ever.  The  boys,  once  familiarised  with  my  posi- 
tion, soon  learned  to  treat  my  unsupported  autho- 
rity with  indifference ;  and  the  Council  in  London, 
resolved  upon  securing  better  discipline  by  some 
means  or  other,  sent  down  a  young  Irish  gen- 
tleman well  salaried,  and  invested  with  authori- 
tative control  over  the  boys  during  the  intervals 
between  school-hours.  "Squire  Tater,"  as  the 
rogues  christened  him,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the 
Hibernian  accent,  was  an  accomplished  man  of 
about  thirty,  who  to  a  competent  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  languages  and  practical  science,  united 
some  harmless  military  experience,  picked  up  on 
parade.  He  brought  with  him  a  small  chemical 
laboratory,  and  gave  lectures  in  the  school-room 
of  an  evening,  illustrating  them  with  amusing  ex- 
periments. Me  became  a  prodigious  favourite  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  His  gentlemanly  man- 
ners won  the  respect  of  all  whose  respect  was 
worth  having,  but  his  popularity  unfortunately 
declined  as  rapidly  as  it  liad  arisen.  He  had  re- 
ceived orders  firom  the  Council  to  drill  the  boys, 
and  to  initiate  them  into  the  mysteries  of  right- 
about-face, marching,  wheeling,  and  forming 
squares,  <fcc.  <fec.  The  urchins  looked  upon  this 
as  very  good  fiin  as  long  as  it  was  a  novelty,  and 
flocked  to  the  drill  with  all  the  eagerness  that 
could  be  desired.  But  the  novelty  soon  wore  off, 
and  the  old  love  of  trap,  taw  and  fives,  returned 
with  renewed  force.  Now  came  the  struggle. 
Tater,  with  the  assistance  of  the  ushers  and  war- 
dens, forced  them  to  the  drill  in  separate  squads, 
but  he  could  not  force  them  to  obey  orders ;  he 
began  to  apply  his  rattan,  and  the  boys  broke  into 
open  mutiny.  Day  after  day  the  play-ground  was 
the  scene  of  riot  and  misrule.  Some  semblance  of 
obedience  was  enforced  by  our  combined  exertions; 
but  the  mutineers  held  a  secret  council  in  the  bed- 
room, the  object  of  which  was  to  get  rid  of  Tater 
from  the  establishment  They  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  effect  their  purpose,  and  they  were  suc- 
cessful; though  by  what  means  they  carried  out 
their  plans  so  fully  and  so  secretly  has  always 
been  an  impenetrable  mystery  to  me,  and  remains 
so  to  this  hour. 

The  Council,  hearing  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
boys  on  the  subject  of  the  drill,  came  down  to  the 
school  in  a  body,  to  witness  the  operations  of  their 
new  officer  and  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
grievance.  They  consisted  of  a  body  of  elderly 
gentlemen,  wealthy  cits.,  for  the  most  part,  who  had 
the  management  of  the  funds  by  virtue  of  the  will 
of  the  patron  and  founder  of  the  school,  who,  at 
his  death,  had  largely  endowed  it  They  reviewed 
the  boys  as  they  were  drawn  up  in  rank  and  file — 
and  their  chairman  addressed  them  on  the  import- 
ance of  discipline  and  the  value  of  a  habit  of 
obedience  to  orders.  We  were  aa  onished  that  not 
a  voice  was  heard  in  complaint  ^  the  reason  was 
that  the  rebels  had  determined  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  had  no  intention  to  compro- 
mise the  matter.  But  though  the  Council  saw  no- 
thing to  object  to  in  the  conduct  of  Tater,  some  of 
their  number  found  cause  of  offence  in  the  amplitude 
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of  his  whiskers.  Like  other  geniuses,  Tater  was 
in  advance  of  his  &ge,  and  in  reference  to  those 
facial  ornaments  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
coltivate  to  an  unlimited  extent,  was  full  fifteen 
years  before  his  time.  As  he  walked  majestically 
m  front  of  his  disaffected  bands,  you  might  have 
imagined  tliat  his  head  was  wafted  along  by  a  pair 
of  raven  wings,  so  broad  and  black  were  the  bushy 
appendages  of  his  face.  The  Council  actually  sat 
two  hours  in  deliberation  on  tlie  subject  of  these 
voluminons  phenomena — and  ended  their  discus- 
sion by  sending  for  the  unconscious  possessor,  and 
proposing  in  plain  terms  that  he  should  reduce 
them  to  an  amount  somewhat  approximating  to 
average  pilosity.  A  rather  singular  and  somewhat 
stormy  scene  ensued.  One  of  the  Council,  a  junior 
member,  who  had  sat  chuckling  secretly  over  the 
ludicrous  perplexity  of  the  elders,  declared  loudly 
for  the  integrity  of  the  whiskers,  on  the  principle 
of  the  sacredness  of  private  property ;  and  Tater, 
encouraged  by  the  coimtenance  of  an  ally,  read 
them  an  indignant  lecture  on  the  subject  of  their 
proper  business,  winding  up  his  oration  with  an 
oath,  binding  himself  to  prefer  the  preservation  of 
every  single  hair  to  the  salvation  of  all  the  bald 
pates  in  Christendom. 

The  whole  school,  from  the  head-master  to  the 
sleepless  "boots"  who,  ensconced  behind  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  specimens  of  chaussure,  passed  his  days 
and  nights  in  the  consummation  of  Day  and  Martin's 
blacking,  enjoyed  the  whisker  agitation,  and  one 
and  all  sided  with  the  grower  in  defence  of  the 
crop.  If  Tater  woidd  have  moderated  his  drill, 
and  have  been  content  with  a  limited  authority,  he 
might  now,  perhaps,  have  recovered  his  popularity 
and  influence;  but,  presuming  on  the  approbation 
which  the  Council  had  expressed  of  his  plans,  and 
presuming,  too,  on  the  sympathy  of  the  boys, 
instead  of  relaxing  he  began  to  play  the  martinet, 
and  to  enforce  with  militaiy  rigour  obedience  to 
his  commands.  The  more  he  hectored  and  stormed, 
the  less  compliant  and  submissive,  and  the  more 
noisy  and  insolent,  became  the  unwilling  recruits. 
At  length  it  was  apparent  to  all  of  us  that  a  crisis 
was  approaching,  and  that  an  end  must  be  put, 
either  by  the  strong  arm  to  the  mutiny  of  the  boys, 
or  by  the  veto  of  the  Council  to  the  ceremonies  of 
the  drill.  The  boys  did  not  think  fit  to  wait  for 
either  alternative.  One  night,  as  we  were  all  sit- 
ting round  the  supper-table  in  the  council-room, 
while  Tater  was  amusing  us  with  a  fluent  and  rapid 
lecture  on  the  subject  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  we 
were  suddenly  startled  by  a  voice  on  the  stairs 
over  head,  which  shouted  in  thundering  tones  "  B 
A  R."  In  an  instant  there  was  rush  from  all  the 
smaller  dormitories  to  the  principal  bed-room, 
which  was  followed  the  moment  after  by  the  sound 
of  heavy  blows  struck  by  ponderous  hammers, 
succeeded  by  three  tremendous  cheers,  the  last 
prolonged  by  yells,  hootings  and  imitative  cock- 
crowing  for  several  minutes.  We  started  up,  elec- 
trified, from  our  seats.  Tater  turned  as  pale  as 
death.  Some  of  us  ran  to  the  study  of  the  head- 
master, whom  we  found  already  aroused  by  the 
tumult,  and,  with  his  two  coadjutors,  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  scene  of  (iction.     Accompanied  by  the 


steward,  wardens  and  trembling  maid-servants^  we 
made  our  way  in  a  body  to  the  large  room.  This 
room,  which  contained  about  seventy  beds,  had  the 
door  taken  off  for  the  sake  of  ventilation.  The 
entrance  was,  however,  effectually  blocked  up,  and 
we  saw  that  all  attempts  to  gain  admission  would 
be  ineffectual  for  that  night  at  least.  The  rognes 
had  taken  the  whole  of  the  beds,  which  were  of 
iron,  to  pieces,  and  by  the  aid  of  strong  staples 
forced  into  the  solid  joists  on  either  side,  had 
erected  a  wall  of  iron  bars  not  two  inches  apart. 
Against  these  they  had  piled  mattresses  one  upon 
another,  over  which  they  had  bent  other  rods  fas- 
tened by  similar  means.  To  all  the  appeals  and 
interrogations  of  the  masters  they  replied  only  hy 
a  cheer,  and  refused  to  hold  any  parley  until  the 
next  day,  when,  and  not  before,  they  declared 
themselves  willing  to  treat  on  the  subject  of  their 
grievances.  As  nothing  else  was  to  be  done  with- 
out creating  a  disturbance  in  the  town,  it  was 
judged  best  to  leave  them  unmolested  for  the  night, 
the  masters  probably  thinking  that  the  demands 
of  appetite  might  reduce  them  to  submission  in  the 
morning.  We  could  see  from  the  playground 
that  the  mutineers  had  provided  themselves  with 
lights,  which  were  not  extinguished  till  long  after 
midnight;  and  hours  were  passed  in  uproarioos 
frolic  before  they  retired  to  rest. 

The  next  morning  we  commenced  operations, 
after  the  usual  clanging  of  the  bell,  with  six  pnpils, 
instead  of  over  two  hundred.   These  were  examined 
as  to  the  cause  and  the  originators  of  the  barring 
out.    They  informed  us  of  what  we  knew  already— 
that  the  cause  of  all  was  the  interference  of  Tater 
with  the  out-door  sports;   but  of  the  contrivers 
and  ringleaders  they  professed  to  know  nothing, 
and  neither  threats  nor  the  promise  of  reward 
could  extract  from  one  of  them  a  syllable  in  be- 
trayal of  their  comrades.     They  were  evidently 
mortified  at  being  shut  out  of  the  conspiracy  and 
the  glory  it  involved,  a  circumstance  which  had 
resulted  from  their  own  tardiness  in  answering  the 
signal.    After  we  had  breakfasted,  we  followed  at 
the  heels  of  the  head-master  to  hear  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation ;  but  our  summons  was  answered 
by  the  declaration,  made  by  the  lips  of  the  youngest 
child  amongst  them,  a  little  pet  of  seven  years  ot 
ago,  that  the  republic  would  not  rise  till  eleven 
o'clock,  when  they  would  make  known  their  ulU 
matum.      The  Pelican,   anxious   to  prevent  the 
odium  of  exposure,  retired,  and  when  a  couple  of 
hours  had  elapsed  again  summoned  them  to  parley. 
He  was  answered  by  an  elder  spokesman,  who, 
disguising  his  voice  by  speaking  through  a  roU  w 
paper  and  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  now  declared  that 
they  had  resorted  to  insurrection  to  free  thenaselves 
from  tyranny ;  that  they  were  rdijolved  upon  the 
dismissal  of  Tater  from  the  school,  and  that  until 
they  had  obtained  a  promise  from  the  master  fta^ 
he  should  be  dismissed  they  woiUd  never  surrender, 
but  would  one  and  all  starve  first    The  declaration 
was  instantaneously  corroborated  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing cheer  from  the  whole  body  of  insurgents,    a"^ 
terms  proposed  were  considered  such  as  could  no^ 
be  entertained ;  and,  after  some  attempts  at  expos- 
tulation, the  head-master  informed  them  that  \ 
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they  did  not  pull  down  their  fortification  by  one 
o*clock,  he  should  feel  himself  compelled  to  send 
for  workmen  and  effect  ati  entrance  by  force.  They 
answered  this  threat  by  **  three  cheers  for  the  Peli- 
can "  and  '*  three  groans  for  Tater,"  and  with  the 
determined  asseveration,  often  repeated,  that  if  a 
breach  were  efifected  they  would  defend  it  with 
their  lives,  ending  with  a  tremendous  roar  of 
"  Liberty  or  death !" 

There  were  no  symptoms  of  concession  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon ;  and  about  four  o'clock 
the  head-master,  perplexed  with  the  state  of  affairs, 
sent  for  a  couple  of  carpenters  witli  a  view  to 
effect  a  forcible  entrance.  This  was  no  easy 
matter.  The  elastic  iron  bars,  backed  by  the 
wool  mattresses,  would  not  yield  to  the  blows  of 
his  mallet  Tater  came  to  his  assistance  with  a 
crowbar,  with  which  he  succeeded  in  bending 
aside  two  or  three  of  the  rods;  but  ho  got  an 
ugly  cut  in  the  wrist  from  the  point  of  a  carv- 
ing-knife, in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  defenders,  and 
retired  wounded  from  the  field.  Further  attempts 
at  force  were  now  abandoned,  the  insurrectionists 
repaired  the  breach  and  strengthened  the  barricade 
with  additional  mattresses,  buttressed  within  with 
the  solid  bedstead  and  furniture  of  the  writing- 
master's  chamber.  Night  came  on,  and  they  cele- 
brated their  triumphs  with  renewed  shouts  and 
uproar. 

Next  morning  we  were  astonished,  on  descending 
to  the  school-room,  by  the  unexpected  apparition 
of  nearly  sixty  boys,  instead  of  six,  whom  only  we 
expected  to  find.  They  were  all  young  children 
under  eleven  years  of  age,  who  had  been  ingeniously 
got  rid  of  as  so  many  useless  and  bread-devouring 
mouths  by  the  self-imprisoned  garrison.  From 
them  we  learned,  that  though  the  fortress  was  well 
victualled — abounding  at  present  in  hams,  polonies, 
salt  beef,  bread  and  biscuit,  and  bottled  beer,  yet, 
as  a  long  siege  was  expected,  and  a  determined 
resistance  resolved  upon,  a  council  had  been  called, 
and  the  resolution  formed  of  getting  rid  of  those 
who,  from  their  tender  age,  could  be  looked  upon 
only  in  the  light  of  non-combatants.  This  had 
been  accomplished  by  cramming  each  little  appetite 
into  a  pillow  case,  and  letting  him  down,  at  the 
first  dawn  of  day,  by  means  of  ropes,  into  the  play- 
ground, a  height  of  at  least  twenty-five  feet.  These 
involuntary  deserters  did  not  add  what  was  the 
fact,  that  they  had  been  busy  for  a  full  hour  in 
collecting  every  vessel  they  could  lay  hands  on, 
and  returning  water  to  the  thirsty  mutineers  by 
the  same  conveyance.  Young  as  these  children 
were,  they  were  as  intractable  as  their  elders  on 
the  score  of  impeaching,  and  would  afford  us  no 
clue  for  discovering  who  were  the  contrivers  of  the 
conspiracy.  The  afiair  now  began  to  assume  a 
more  formidable  aspect,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  resort  to  decisive  measures  of  some  kind  to 
bring  it  to  a  term'^^ation.  With  any  other  man 
than  the  Rev.  Mr.  h-^ — ,  the  authority  with  which 
he  was  invested  would  have  been  inducement 
enough  to  have  brought  about  submission  by  force ; 
but  our  head-master  had  all  along  constituted  him- 
self the  bulwark  of  the  boys  against  the  very  au- 
thority which  he  himself  delegated  to  his  subor- 


dinates ;  and  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of 
jeopardising  his  popularity.  He  held  a  long  con- 
ference with  his  two  coadjutors  in  his  study.  To 
this  conference  Tater  was  at  length  summoned, 
and  induced  by  the  united  representations  of  the 
trio,  much  against  his  own  inclination,  to  send  in 
his  resignation.  He  drew  up  and  signed  the  docu- 
ment with  due  formality,  and  the  head-master  then 
proceeded  alone  to  apprise  the  insurgents  that  their 
demands  were  complied  with.  On  his  promise 
that  no  one  should  enter  but  himself,  they  pulled 
down  their  barricade  and  gave  him  admission, 
crowding  around  him,  as  he  afterwards  told  us, 
with  every  demonstration  of  affection.  How  he 
graced  his  surrender  I  had  never  the  means  of  as* 
certaining ;  but  it  must  have  been  admirably  done, 
because  the  boys  returned  immediately  to  their 
duty,  and,  doubtless  in  performance  of  some  pledge 
which  he  had,  during  an  hour  s  interview,  solemnly 
exacted,  conducted  themselves  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  "half"  in  a  manner,  so  far  as  dis- 
cipline was  concerned,  almost  irreproachable. 

I  am  aware  of  nothing  worth  recording  that 
took  place  during  the  rest  of  that  term.  As 
autumn  came  on,  and  waned  into  winter,  my 
duties  grew  still  less  agreeable.  To  rise  in  total 
darkness,  and  to  turn  out  to  promenade  by  star- 
light in  the  play-ground  covered  with  snow  or 
slippery  with  ice,  to  sit  for  hours  in  the  wintry 
draught  twenty  yards  from  the  fire,  blowing  my 
chilblained  fingera  in  the  vain  attempt  to  thaw  them 
sufficiently  to  mend  a  pen,  to  urge  the  shivering 
children  to  activity  to  save  the  suffering  and  plague 
of  frost-bitten  toes — these  were  some  of  the  plea- 
sures incidental  to  the  winter  season.  I  was  but 
too  glad  when  the  Christmas  holidays  drew  near, 
with  the  prospect  of  release,  and  the  six  weeks* 
recess  which  I  should  be  allowed  to  spend  as  I 
chose.  By  about  the  middle  of  December  half  the 
boys  bad  departed  homewards.  On  the  17th  the 
duties  of  the  school  were  discontinued,  and  within 
three  days  after  the  din  of  departure  had  subsided, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  small  band  of  twelve 
or  fourteen,  self-dubbed  the  miserrimi,  the  school 
was  empty.  The  unfortunate  boys  left  behind, 
who  had  assumed,  partly  in  jest  and  partly  in  sad 
earnest,  the  above  sorrowful  appellation,  were 
the  sons  of  parents  who  were  either  too  poor  or 
too  indifferent  to  the  longings  of  childhood  to 
pay  their  expenses  to  a  distant  home.  Three,  in- 
deed, were  orphans,  and  these  from  the  experience 
of  former  years  had  become  reconciled  to  their 
lot,  knowing  that  they  were  well-cared  for  at 
school. 

I  had  looked  forward  to  the  termination  of  the 
''half*  with  the  fixed  resolution  of  making  good 
use  of  the  leisure  of  the  recess  in  prosecuting  my 
studies.  But,  from  some  inexplicable  cause,  no 
sooner  was  the  whole  day  my  own  than  the  old 
mechanical  instinct  to  be  doing  something  tor- 
mented me  so  effectually  that  I  found  it  impossible 
to  fix  my  attention  sedulously,  even  for  an  hour, 
on  the  tasks  I  had  cut  out  I  found  that  I  could 
not  study  with  earnestness  unless  in  hours  redeemed 
from  days  of  constant  employment.  If  this  fact 
appear  strange  to  the  reader,  it  must  be  because  he 
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is  not  a  working-man,  or  lias  never  experienced 
the  necessity  of  making  time  for  himself;  to  all  who 
have  it  will  appear  no  mystery.  The  place  was 
deserted.  My  coadjutors  had  all  joined  their 
Christmas  circles,  and  yet  I,  in  possession  of  perfect 
seclusion,  and  surrounded  with  books,  was  too 
restless  to  make  use  of  either.  Wearied  out  ii\uth 
uncomfortable  excitement,  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day  I  packed  a  few  changes  of  linen  into  a 
small  knapsack,  and  set  forth  on  the  frost-bound 
road  to  walk  to  London.  I  traversed  Blackfriars- 
bridge  as  the  bell  of  St.  Paul's  was  striking  seven, 
and  popped  in  upon  Parson  Smart,  at  the  office  of 
the  magazine,  in  the  middle  of  a  long  preachment 
on  the  subject  of  justification  by  faith,  the  doctrine 
of  which  be  was  learnedly  endeavouring  to  beat 
into  the  brains  of  a  hard-headed  Cockney.  I  heard 
the  rattle  of  his  eternal  mill  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  and  waited  a  moment  or  two  at  the  door  to 
listen  to  the  well-known  sound.  My  appearance, 
for  a  wonder,  put  an  end  to  his  homily,  and  he 
darted  out  of  his  frame  to  seize  my  hand.  While 
we  were  talking  up  the  last  six  months,  who 
should  enter  the  room  but  my  sheepshead  friend 

and  patron,  B ,  with  his  son  Jem.  They  were 

Qut  on  the  hunt,  the  trade  being  very  brisk  just 

then,  for  a  couple  of  hands  to  assist  on  the 

newspaper,  and  had  '*  dropped  up  promiscuously" 
as  my  old  companion  observed,  for  the  chance  of 
finding  one  there.  I  immediately  volunteered  my 
services,  though  I  had  not  come  to  town  in  search 
of  work,  and  was  gladly  accepted ;  and  upon  in- 
forming B that  I  had  no  lodging  to  go  to,  he 

invited  me  to  his  own  home,  where  he  said  he 
could,  if  I  liked,  "  eonodger  it  very  well,  and  stow 
me  and  my  traps  comfortable.'*  I  accompanied 
him  to  his  house,  near  Hatton  Garden,  and  met  a 
hearty  welcome  from  his  wife,  and  a  steaming  pot 
of  "egg-flip,"  a  composition  of  beer,  spirits,. and 
eggs,  to  which,  as  I  hsid  travelled  far,  and  the  night 
was  bitterly  cold,  I  was  not  coy  of  paying  my 
devoirs.  After  breakfast  next  morning,  I  went 
with  him  and  his  son  to  the  office,  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  St  Martin  s  Church,  and  commenced 
work  on  the  paper,  filling  the  frame  of  a  regular 
hand  who  was  absent  through  sickness.  I  wrought 
here  a  whole  month  of  my  holiday,  and  saved  half 
my  earnings,  which  were  not  very  great.  For 
three  days  of  the  week  we  had  little  to  do,  but  had 
to  make  up  for  our  inaction  by  unflinching  labour 
as  the  day  of  publication  drew  near. 

One  of  the  main  attractions  of  the  paper  which 
we  had  to  produce  weekly  consisted,  or  was  sup- 
posed to  consist,  of  a  romance  of  the  burglary 
cut-throat  and  gallows  class  of  literature,  a  chapter 
of  which  was  advertised  to  appear  in  every  num- 
ber. This  production,  which  was  doubtless  a  source 
of  gratification  to  a  certain  class  of  readers,  was 
one  of  infinite  annoyance  to  the  compositors  and 
all  parties  subordinately  employed  upon  the  paper. 
The  author  was  a  gay  and  fashionably-dressed 
gallant,  something  over  thirty,  and  apparently  one 
of  that  class  of  geniuses  who  can  never  do  any- 
thing till  they  are  goaded  to  exertion  at  the  last 
moment.  Instead  of  sending  his  manuscript  to 
the  printer  in  decent  time,  he  never  sent  any  manu- 


script at  all ;  but  came  himself  some  few  hours 
before  that  of  going  to  press,  and,  mounting  a  Beat 
in  a  closet  next  the  composing-room,  set  about  the 
perpetration  of  his  weekly  quantum  in  the  verj- 
jaws  of  the  press  gaping  to  be  fed.  A  sort  of  easy, 
sloping-backed  stool  was  prepared  for  his  accom- 
modation, in  which,  with  the  full  consciousuess  of 
genius  upon  him  he  lounged  languidly,  and  threw 
o£f  the  coinage  of  his  brain.  His  method  of  compo- 
sition must,  I  imagine,  have  been  perfectly  uniqne, 
and  was  certidnly  as  troublesome  a  process  for  all 
persons  concerned  as  can  well  be  conceived.  I  shall 
describe  it  for  the  benefit  of  aspiring  geniuses,  and 
for  tlie  sake  of  showing  the  public  the  workings 
of  the  inspiration  of  romance  under  the  spur  of 
necessity — ^and  so  many  guineas  a  column. 

On  the  first  arrival  of  the  "popular  author," 
whom,  by  raising  myself  by  stepping  on  the  bed 
of  my  frame,  I  could,  and  many  times  did,  over- 
look, he  would  seat  himself  in  front  of  a  broad 
white  quire  of  vellum,  would  seize  a  pen,  and, 
dashing  it  into  the  kik,  would  sufier  his  right  hand 
to  droop  at  his  side,  and,  distilling  the  black  drops 
on  the  floor,  employ  himself  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  in  stroking  his  whiskers,  which  had  natu- 
rally a  propensity  to  hang  down  in  the  bandit 
fashion,  upwards  towards  the  middle  of  his  face, 
occasionally  wetting  his  finger  and  thumb  and 
twisting  them  into  a  curl.  Suddenly,  the  right 
hand  would  be  cautiously  raised,  and  a  few  words 
dropped  stealthily  upon  the  paper.  Then  came  an- 
other long  and  deliberate  sweep  at  the  whiskers, 
varied  with  a  pull  at  the  chin  and  a  convulsive 
grasp  at  the  scowling  forehead ;  then  a  few  more 
unwilling  syllables,  and  then  a  bout  at  the  whis- 
kers, and  so  on,  and  on,  till  an  hour  or  more  had 
elapsed,  when  he  would  ring  the  bell  violently. 
The  ever- watchful  "  devil"  would  dart  into  the 
closet,  and  re-appear  in  an  instant  with  the  first 
edition  of  the  "  copy."  Here  it  is ;  and  this,  be  it 
remembered,  is  all  the  progress  that  the  action  of  the 
romance  is  destined  to  make  for  the  present  week:— 

Bluster  knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked  if 
Slackjaw  had  come.  , 

The  woman  said  no ;  and  the  captain,  brush- 
ing past  her,  entered  the  room  on  the  lelt. 
Slowgo  and  Bluebag  were  there  before  him. 

"Where's  that^ell-hound,  Slackjaw?"  cried 
Bluster. 

^  '•'  Vy,"  said  Slowgo,  "  that  'ere's  a  nun  kves- 
tion.     How  the can  we  tell."  , 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  footsteps  was  heara 
without,  and  Slackjaw  immediately  after  enterea 
the  room.  . 

Bluster  suppressed  his  wrrtth ;  and  the  W 
sat  down  together  to  confer  and  arraDge  tn 
plans. 

*' Whereabouts  is  the  crib?**  asked  Blaster. 

"  About  a  mile  the  tother  side  o'  Bow, 
sponded  Bluebag. 

''Is  the  barkers  all  right?" 

"  Righter  nor  a  trivet"  .off 

"  And  Jad  meets  us  at  the  Whitechapel  ga»  • 

"  That's  the  fake." 

'  At  one  o'clock,  if  I'm  fly  ?" 
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"One^s  the  number.  *Tis  now  *leven.  I 
wotee  for  a  drop  o*  heavy  afore  we  starts." 

"D— ;•  roared  Blaster,  «if  I'll  have  any 
gettin*  dmnk  afore  business.*' 

**  Just  pots  round,"  insinuated  Slowgo ;  "  that 
won't  hurt  us;  and  the  night's  infemaJ  wet  and 
windy." 

The  captain  conceded  "  pots  round ;"  which 
being  duly  discussed  within  an  hour,  the  party 
arose  and  repaired  to  the  appointed  spot  They 
found  Jad  in  the  shadow  of  the  turnpike,  and, 
guided  by  hiin,  pursued  their  route.  It  was 
near  two  in  the  morning  when  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  house  which  it  was  their  "  business" 
to  plunder. 

No  sooner  did  this  precious  morsel  of  "  copy" 
appear  than  it  was  cut  up  into  eight  or  ten  small 
pieces,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  a  proof  of  the 
whole  was  in  the  hands  of  the  author,  whose  occu- 
pation for  the  remainder  of  the  night  it  was,  by  a 
process  well  understood  and  exceedingly  profitable 
to  the  geniuses  of  romance  of  the  present  day,  to 
spin  it  out  to  the  required  length  of  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  lines  of  minion 
type.  Directly  a  proof  was  obtained  the  types 
were  distributed,  as  we  knew  from  experience  they 
would  not  be  worth  correcting,  and  we  lay  upon 
our  oars  awaiting  the  second  edition.  This  gene- 
raUy  employed  the  author  for  another  hour,  and 
by  dint  of  numerous  insertions  and  interlineations, 
with  some  few  substitutions,  was  made  to  assume 
an  appearance  somewhat  like  the  following : — 

It  wanted  little  more  than  an  hour  of  mid- 
night when  Bluster  knocked  stealthily  three 
times  with  his  knuckles  at  the  door  of  the  house 
indicated  in  the  last  chapter. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  foul-faced  and 
filthy  figure  in  the  garb  of  a  woman,  who  car- 
ried a  farthing  candle^  which  she  shaded  with 
her  left  hand,  and  threw  the  light  full  in  the 
face  of  the  captain. 

Bluster  asked  in  a  hoarse  whisper  if  Slack- 
jaw  had  yet  arrived. 

The  hag  doggedly  replied  that  he  had  not  ; 
and  grumbled  something  about  ''too  much  of 
Slackjaw  in  that  house  already." 

Bidding  her  hold  her  tongue,  and  flavouring 
the  injunction  with  a  curse,  the  captain,  bnish- 
ing  past  her,  entered  the  dingy  little  parlour  on 
the  left,  where  Slowgo  and  Bluebag,  who  had 
arrived  before  him,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
tobacco-smoke,  pu£Ped  their  short  pipes  by  the 
light  of  a  glimmering  fire  in  a  rusty  grate. 

"  Kiddies  all,'*  said  the  captain,  as  he  stepped 
into  the  reeking  chamber. 

"  Nothing  but,'*  growled  Slowgo  in  response. 

"  Where's  that hell-hound,  Slackjaw?' 

asked  Bluster,  evidentlv  irritated. 

"  Veil  now,"  says  6lowgo,  "  that  ere's  vat  I 
calls  a  rum  sort  of  a  kveer  kvestion ;  how  the 
should  ve  know  vere  he  is  7* 

"  Leas  of  your  jaw,"  retorted  the  captain,  who 
wanted  but  little  to  render  him  furious,  "I 
want  iione  of  that" 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  hasty  but  cautious 


footsteps  was  heard  without;  they  stopped  at 
the  door,  and  the  three  gentle  taps  announced 
the  arrival  of  a  confederate.  The  grim  hostess 
was  heard  leisurely  ascending  the  stairs,  and  a 
minute  after  the  door  was  noiselessly  opened, 
and  the  dilatory  Slackjaw  entered  the  room. 

The  arrival  of  the  cracksman  seemed  to  ap- 
pease in  some  degree  the  irritable  captain ;  he 
suppressed  his  rising  vrrath;  and  after  a  few 
guttural  salutations  had  been  exchanged,  the 
party  sat  down  together  to  confer  and  arrange 
their  plans. 

"  VVhereabouts  is  the  crib  we're  a  goin'  to 
crack?"  asked  Bluster. 

"  About  a  mile  the  tother  side  o'  Bow,"  re- 
sponded Bluebag.  ''I  kuows  the  track  fast 
enough." 

'*  How  about  the  barkers,  Slackjaw  ?* 

"  Right  as  a  trivet,"  said  that  worthy,  show- 
ing the  butts  of  a  brace  of  pistols  stuck  into  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  coat 

''And  Jadder  meets  us  at  the  Whitechapel 
gate  ?" 

"  That's  the  fake." 

"  At  one  o'clock,  or  else  it's  no  go." 

"  One's  the  chime.  'Tis  now  past  'leven.  I 
wotes  for  a  drop  o'  heavy  afore  we  starts." 

"  No,  that  be  d — d.  B — t  me  if  I'll  have  any 
getting  drunk  afore  business.  Orack  the  criD, 
and  bag  the  swag,  and  then  get  drunk  as  h — . 
That's  my  maxim." 

"  Just  pots  round,  captain,"  insinuated  Slowgo. 
That  won't  hurt  us.  The  night's  infernal  wet 
and  windy.  Hang  it,  let's  have  a  little  drop 
inside  as  well  as  out" 

The  captain  conceded  "  pots  round."  A  gallon 
of  beer  was  brought  in  by  the  angry  amazon, 
who  coolly  helped  herself  to  a  long  draught 
before  she  left  the  room.  Bluster  drank  a  double 
share,  by  way  of  keeping  his  men  sober ;  and 
having  discussed  the  contents  of  the  can  within 
the  hour,  the  party  arose  and  repaired  to  the 
appointed  spot 

Th^y  had  a  good  hour's  walk  before  them. 
Doggedly  and  silently  they  proceeded  on  their 
way,  and  came  within  sight  of  the  turnpike-gate 
just  as  the  heavy  bell  of  St  Paul's  rung  out 
one.  They  found  the  ever-punctual  Jadder 
lurking  in  the  shadow  of  the  toll-house,  and, 
guided  by  him,  pursued  their  route.  When 
they  had  passed  through  the  straggling  vilhtge 
of  Bow,  Bluster  inquired  of  Jadder  whether  l£e 
cart  was  already  in  waiting  on  the  spot 

"All  right,"  said  the  other.  "Solomons  is 
there  with  his  blind  blood-mare,  and  Levy's  trap. 
Ten  mile  an  hour,  and  room  for  all  of  us." 

It  was  near  two  in  the  morning  when  our 
reckless  adventurers  came  in  sight  of  the  house 
which,  standing  invitingly  alone,  and  at  least  a 
furlong  from  any  other  dwelling,  had  aroused 
the  cupidity  and  daring  of  the  burglar's  jackal!, 
Jadder. 

This  second  edition  of  "  copy"  was  cut  up  and 
divided  like  the  former,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
supplied  the  author  with  his  second  proofs.    The 
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types  were  again  distributed,  and  again  we  waited 
for  a  third  edition  of  copy.  This  came  forth  in 
due  time,  presenting  an  appearance  as  different 
from  the  second  as  the  first  had  been  from  that 
Descriptions  of  Slowgo  and  Slackjaw  were  inter- 
polated ;  oatlis  and  slang  ejaculations  were  know- 
ingly sprinkled  about  among  the  conversations,  as 
SD  much  spice  in  the  savoury  mess.  A  speech  is 
introduced  from  the  hostess,  who  is  bullied  into 
silence  by  Bluebag.  Slackjaw  supplies  a  para- 
graph on  the  merit  of  his  **  pops,"  and  establishes 
his  claim  to  the  gallows  by  the  gratuitous  confes- 
sion of  half  a  score  murders.  Bluster  blusters 
after  the  model  of  Ancient  Pistol  struck  silly ;  and 
some  spicy  descriptions  of  the  exploits  of  Solo- 
mons' blood-mare  are  addad  in  a  style  that  would 
e<lify  the  votaries  of  the  turf.  These  voluminous 
additions  swell  the  chapter  to  more  than  half  its 
required  length;  and  the  author  is  now  asked 
w  hether  he  will  have  the  matter  of  the  third  proof 
distributed.  If  he  consents  that  it  should  remain, 
it  is  a  sign  that  no  more  merely  verbal  interpola- 
tions are  coming,  or  at  least  very  few,  but  that 
the  additions  to  be  made  will  be  of  separate  para- 
graphs only.  Another  hour  passes  away,  and  the 
fourth  edition  of  "  copy"  comes  into  our  hands — 
the  author  sometimes  handing  it  to  us  himself — the 
overworked  devil  being  found,  proof  against  "kick- 
ing up,"  fast  asleep  on  the  floor.  We  now  begin 
to  see  the  end  of  our  labours.  The  author  has  left 
his  characters,  and  called  upon  the  elements  to  con- 
tribute their  quota  of  matter  to  his  hungry  columns. 
The  rain  now  begins  to  rush  down  in  torrents ;  the 
winds  can  do  no  less  than  howl  a  perfect  hurricane ; 
the  thunder  roars,  and  the  mad  lightnings  leap 
from  their  hiding-places.  All  of  a  sudden  the 
raging  tempest  abates ;  the  stars  twinkle  brightly 
beyond  the  scudding  clouds ;  the  moon  rises  over 
the  distant  range  of  hills ;  she  is  horned  like  the 
crescent,  and  suggests  an  allusion  to  the  turbaned 
Moslem ;  or  she  is  a  week  old ;  or  she  shines  in 
full  splendour ;  or  she  is  in  her  last  quarter  and 


glares  ominously  on  the  scene^-or  perhaps  she 
don't  rise  at  all,  but  hidden  in  her  "  secret  inter- 
lunar  cave,"  refuses  her  placid  countenance  to  a 
deed  of  violence — perhaps  of  blood !  Bat  wind, 
rain,  hail,  snow  and  tempest,  and  moon  or  no  moon, 
all  contribute  their  several  portions  to  the  two  feet 
two  inches  of  small  type  which  are  indispensable 
to  enable  the  popular  author  to  turn  over  his  long 
column  decently,  and  pocket  his  five  or  ten  guineas, 
as  it  may  be,  creditably  to  himself.  The  fourth 
edition,  however,  seldom  finishes  the  chapter.  A 
fifth  and  often  a  sixth  is  required  before  the  neces- 
sary quantum  is  made  up.  Single  lines  of  a  pa- 
renthetical character  were  frequently  the  last 
resource  of  our  exhausted  genius;  and  I  have 
known  a  hiatus  of  more  than  a  dozen  lines  filled  up 
in  extremity  by  "Hal"  "Ugh I"  "Indeed!" "Ion 
don't  say  so !"  "  The  devil  T'  &c  <fcc.,  ejaculations 
which  were  kept  standing  on  a  galley  in  separate 
lines,  to  be  had  recourse  to  in  a  case  of  last 
emergency.  When  at  length  the  deed  was  done, 
and  the  imprimatur  had  issued  from  his  lips,  our 
son  of  genius  would  light  a  refreshing  cigar,  and 
with  both  hands  occupied  in  the  propulsion  of  his 
obstinate  whiskers  upwards  and  forwards,  wonld 
stalk  grandly  down  stairs,  deposit  his  gentility  in 
a  cab,  and  rattle  home  to  bed. 

During  the  third  week  of  January  the  man  whose 
frame  I  had  been  temporarily  filling  recovered 
sufficiently  to  resume  his  labours,  and  I  was  not 

sorry  to  surrender  my  post     Dr.  D from 

F d,  his  wife,  and  Ellen  arrived  in  London  on 

a  visit  to  the  doctor's  son,  a  few  days  before  I  re- 
sumed my  duties  at  the  school.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe  my  pleasure  at  the  meeting  with  her 
who  was  the  object  of  all  my  hopes  and  exertions. 
Pour  happy  days  we  spent  together  rambling 
among  the  lions  of  town,  without  once  making  the 
discovery  of  a  fact  which  annoyed  the  good  doctor 
beyond  measure,  namely,  that  the  fog,  frost,  and 
slush  of  London  were  altogether  intolerable  and 
not  to  be  borne. 
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So  the  ex-Governor  of  Hungary  has  been  set  at 
liberty.  The  Austrian  eagle  and  the  Russian  bear 
have  lost  their  prey.  This  is  a  triumph  of  the 
good  principle  over  the  bad  which  is  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  one  bright  augury  among  a  hun- 
dred dark  ones.  The  friends  of  national  freedom 
have  therein  reason  to  rejoice.  Apart  from  all 
considerations  connected  with  the  individual,  the 
escape  of  a  fellow-man  out  of  the  jaws  of  despotism 
is  a  happy  event.  Would  that  it  might  prove  the 
first  of  a  long  series.  If  Governments  cannot  be 
induced  to  "  do  justly  and  love  mercy,"  if  Prince 
Svjhwartzenberg  and  King  Bomba  will  shed 
righteous  and  truly-noble  blood;  if  they  persist 
in  crowding  their  dungeons  with  philosophers, 
patriots  and  heroes,  then  the  best  that  the  friends 
of  humanity  can  hope  for  is  that  their  victims  may 
bo  torn  out  of  their  hands.    The  liberation  of  Kos- 


suth is  a  blow  to  the  enemies  of  civil  freedom.  I^ 
is  a  discouragement  to  their  inhuman  Bystem.   It 
bids  them  bewate.     Ere  it  is  too  late,  Austria  had 
better  set  its  house  in  order.     Evil  things  last  hnt 
for  a  night — the  day  is  beginning  to  dawn.  The 
French  Government,  too,  would  do  well  to  take  a 
lesson.    That  Government  which  restored  the  Pope 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  has  characteristically 
enough  refused  Kossuth  a  passage  through  its  ter- 
ritories.    Yes,  the  mere  echo  of  his  footsteps  w^f 
dangerous,  it  would  be  heard  in  the  prisons  whicn 
have  silenced  so  many  troublesome  Uterary  oppo- 
nents.    Regarded  as  the  escape  of  a  patric^  the 
presence  of  Kossuth  in  this  country  has  a  Euro- 
pean signification  and  importance.     We  do  no 
pretend  to  anticipate  definite  events.    We  ^ow 
not  whether,  as  words  from  his  lips  seem  to  imply' 
Kossuth  will  again  appear  on  its  own  soil  as  the 
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liberator  of  HuDgary.  Still  less  do  we  predict  the 
result  But  guided  by  general  principles,  we  know 
very  well  that  his  enlargement  will  work  auspi- 
ciously for  freedom.  Austria,  too,  knows  this,  and 
therefore  Austria  blusters.  Bluster  it  may,  but  it 
will  not  fight,  because  it  cannot  Turkey,  also, 
knows  this,  and  Turkey  feels  that  it  has  its  reward 
in  thus  riveting  its  connexion  with  the  liberal 
forces  of  the  world.  What  a  sight  I  England, 
Turkey  and  America  united  to  strike  off  the  chains 
of  this  Hungarian  refugee ;  while  France,  repub- 
lican France,  where  they  dream  about  establishing 
a  European  commonwealth,  stands  apart  with 
folded  arms  and  a  clouded  brow! 

In  this  act  of  liberation  the  chief  agent  has  been 
England ;  in  performing  it  she  has  given  another 
pledge  to  freedom.  Thus  is  confirmed  the  hope 
of  many,  that  in  any  collision  of  principles  that 
may  arise,  England  will  be  found  firm  and  bold  on 
the  right  side.  Such  a  collision  may  not  be  far 
distant  Whether  it  be  fought  by  Governments 
against  Governments,  or  by  enraged  peoples 
against  unjust  and  tyrannical  rulers,  very  impor- 
tant to  the  issue,  very  important  to  the  world,  and 
specially  important  to  England,  is  it  that  the 
energies  of  this  country  should  be  available  for 
the  advancement  of  liberty. 

The  collision  to  which  we  have  referred  as  pro- 
bable we  regard  not  with  entire  complacency. 
Could  our  will  prevail,  we  would  have  all  social 
questions  and  all  international  disputes  lefl  to  the 
peaceful  arbitraments  of  good  sense  and  good  feel- 
ing. But  far  is  the  world  yet  from  the  Utopian 
felicity  which  such  a  wish  implies.  However,  war 
is  too  huge  an  evil  to  be  rashly  brought  on ;  and 
too  adventurous  for  our  taste  have  been  words 
spoken  at  those  respectable  gatherings  yclept 
town's  meetings,  vestries,  &c.,  reminding  us  some- 
what irreverently,  we  grant,  of  the  daring  spirits 
in  the  nursery  rhyme : 

Three  wise  men  of  Gotham 
Wcut  to  sea  in  a  bowl ; 
And  if  the  howl  had  been  stronger 
Their  voyage  would  have  been  longer. 

The  expression  of  the  will  of  the  English  nation 
has,  doubtless,  not  been  without  effect  in  the  en- 
largement of  Kossuth.  Worthy  of  respect  as  that 
will  is,  some  of  its  prominent  expounders  have 
looked  only  too  small  and  too  foolish.  Even  in 
Manchester,  the  centre  of  commerce,  to  whose  very 
life  peace  is  all  but  indispensable,  a  stroke  of  ex- 
travagant rhetoric  hurried  an  assembly,  with  the 
mayor  at  its  head,  into  the  war-mania.  And  now, 
in  Kossuth's  ovation  in  England,  local  orators  of 
various  kinds,  mayors,  vestrymen,  churchwardens, 
have,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  quantity  of  bub- 
ble, talked  of  the  Hungarian  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  powder-and-shot  style.  Only  that  the  emptiness 
of  these  bellicose  orations  is  pretty  well  known, 
we  should  be  tempted  to  give  dieir  utterers  a  stern 
rebuke.  The  enthusiastic  acclaim  of  a  free  nation 
on  finding  within  its  borders  a  sufferer  in  the  com- 
mon cause  of  civil  liberty  we  admire ;  but  the  pla- 
carded patriotism  of  municipal  corporations  is 
worth  as  little  as  it  costs.  Mayors,  aldermen,  and 
councillors  may  interchange  compliments  inno- 


cently enough,  while  their  neighbours  remain  in 
their  shops  and  smile.  They  may  even,  as  the 
distinguished  heroes  of  the  Manchester  corporation 
have  just  done,  fund  hundreds  of  the  public  money 
in  employing  Nicoll,  of  paletot  notoriety,  to  bedeck 
their  persons  in  chains  and  robes.  We  must  not 
protest  against  their  carrying  their  heroic  ardour 
so  far  as  to  dine  themselves  'and  give  dinners  to 
foreigners,  for  to  such  venturous  feats  they  have  a 
prescriptive  right ;  but  we  do  venture  to  suggest 
that  their  voice  is  not  the  voice  of  the  nation,  and 
that  discretion  is  often  the  better  part  of  valour. 

That  valuable  but  rare  quality  has  not  greatly 
prevailed  in  the  Kossuth  jubilee.  John  Bull  needs 
an  idol  as  much  as  he  needs  beef  and  bread.  Not 
that  he  is  always  in  a  worshipping  mood.  Like 
other  idolators,  he  is  prone  to  bruise  and  break  the 
idol  on  which  he  has  bestowed  his  adorations.  The 
other  day  he  gored  the  Pope,  now  he  offers  incense 
to  Kossuth.  Had  Franklin  happily  returned  this 
autumn,  the  Hungarian  hero  would  have  been  disre- 
garded. These  gusts  of  feeling  are  specially  marked 
by  want  of  discrimination.  If  aldermanic  banquets 
be  solid  realities,  popular  shouts  are  little  else 
than  agitated  air.  A  mayor's  word  sets  a  whole 
town  in  uproar,  without  either  mayor  or  burgesses 
very  well  understanding  the  merits  of  the  occasion. 
More  zeal  than  knowledge  has  been  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Kossuth  demonstrations.  We  do  not  deny 
the  claims  of  Kossuth  to  respectful  admiration. 
We  only  wish  our  civic  and  parochial  dignitaries 
to  think  before  they  speak,  and  to  confine  their 
efforts  within  their  proper  vocation.  Excellent 
and  unapproachable  as  they  are  in  regulating 
hackney-coach  fares,  directing  the  functions  of 
scavengers,  keeping  tlie  vestry  wardrobe  clean, 
and  putting  down  nuisances,  they  yet  may  fall 
somewhat  short  of  the  wisdom  necessary 

To  govern  men  and  guide  the  State. 

In  nothing  is  discrimination,  however,  more 
necessary  than  in  judging  of  eminent  public  cha- 
racters. A  good  portrait  requires  accurate  outlines 
and  delicate  pencillings  and  touches,  as  well  as 
breadth  and  depth  of  light  and  shade.  We  will 
endeavour  to  tell  our  readers  what  Kossuth  really  is. 

Ludwig  Kossuth  was  born  in  1806  in  a  little 
village  of  the  Zemplin  district  in  northern  Hungary. 
He  was  of  a  Sclavonian  family.  His  parents  were 
so  poor  that  he  was  obliged  to  provide  for  his  own 
education.  After  completing  his  legal  studies  in 
Pesth,helivedin  the  greatest  poverty  until  several 
deputies  made  him  their  agent  By  these  means 
he  acquired  that  accurate  knowledge  of  complicated 
affairs  of  the  country  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
distinguished.  The  necessity  for  completing  his 
education  brought  also  the  means  of  doing  so. 
His  literary  talents,  which  were  discovered  by  his 
employers,  were  still  fiirther  developed  when  he 
commenced  the  editorship  of  a  parliamentary 
journal.  Hitherto  no  such  paper  had  existed  in 
Hungary.  The  most  important  debates  of  both 
Assemblies  were  concealed  within  the  walls  of  the 
Diet-house;  the  official  journals  contained  only 
some  meagre  notices.  The  more  popular  Kossuth's 
paper  became,  the  greater  were  the  hindrances 
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opposed  by  the  (Jovenunent  to  a  work  so  dan- 
gerous to  itself.  His  journal  was  lithographed  in 
order  to  avoid  the  censure  to  which  aJl  printed 
works  were  subject.  The  police  managed  to  in> 
terpret  the  law  so  as  to  include  lithographs  under 
the  head  of  printed  documents^  and  forbade  the 
political  reports.  Kossuth  now  had  recourse  to 
the  expedient  of  circulating  his  journal  by  means 
of  written  copies.  Uis  editorial  office  in  Pesth 
was  daily  frequented  by  a  number  of  law-students 
and  other  young  men,  each  of  whom  took  a  copy 
of  that  day*s  journal.  The  copies  thus  produced 
travelled  from  house  to  house,  from  province  to 

Erovince ;  and  though  Kossuth  had  few  subscribers, 
e  had  thousands  of  readers.  The  censure  of  the 
press  could  not  touch  him  now,  and  the  Govern* 
ment  had  recourse  to  its  favourite  step  of  imprison- 
ment. One  quiet  night  a  police-force  broke  into 
the  house  where  Kossuth  lived,  made  him  rise 
from  his  bed,  and  took  him  off  to  prison.  The 
people  invest  this  persecution  of  their  hero  Math 
a  somewhat  romantic  dress.  According  to  their 
statement,  Kossuth  was  led  round  about  with 
bandaged  eyes,  and  was  taken  to  prispn  also  blind- 
fold, so  that  he  did  not  know  where  he  was  con- 
fined. His  imprisonment  commenced  in  1837; 
it  terminated  in  1839  by  a  grand  amnesty.  Two 
other  patriots  were  confined  with  him,  Wesselenyi 
and  another  of  less  note,  whose  name  we  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain.  Wesselenyi  grew  blind  in 
prison;  the  other  became  mad.  Kossuth  came 
forth  with  impaired  health,  but  unsubdued  in 
spirit,  to  labour  unsparingly  for  the  renovation 
of  his  country.  The  regulations  concerning  the 
press  being  now  less  adverse  to  liberty,  Kossuth 
founded  a  political  journal  in  Pesth,  which  soon 
became  more  generiJly  read  than  any  other  in  the 
country.  "  His  abilities,"  says  a  Bclavonian  writer, 
"were  now  acknowledged  by  all.  His  mind, 
which  had  for  some  time  been  at  rest,  was  only 
strengthened  and  invigorated  by  long  repose.  Like 
a  bubbling  stream,  he  watered  the  dry  fields  and 
deserts  of  old  Hungarian  society ;  like  a  storm,  he 
swept  over  the  towering  growth  of  feudalism.  Like 
a  botanist  who  knows,  observes  and  gathers  every 
plants  was  he  in  his  restless  activity.  He  found 
material  on  every  side,  and  in  his  hands  everything 
received  life  and  truth."  He  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  social  and  municipal  rights  of 
the  various  provinces,  and  in  his  paper  he  unspar- 
ingly exposed  all  trick  and  oppression  practised 
by  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  officials  of  the 
country.  Above  all  things  he  laboured  to  main- 
tain, strengthen  and  do  honour  to  the  Magyar 
nationality ;  to  foster  the  democratic  element  and 
the  independence  of  the  country  at  large.  With 
these  views,  he  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  activity  of 
the  now  noble  representatives  of  the  country,  and 
also  to  effect  a  change  in  the  city  members,  in  order 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  truly  representative  Govern- 
ment, Though  he  was  of  a  speculative  turn  of 
mind,  he  engaged  in  practical  labours  with  zeal 
and  distinction.  He  founded  an  industrial  union, 
the  first  act  of  which,  an  industrial  exhibition, 
completely  removed  the  erroneous  idea  that  die 
countiy  had  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  The  efforts 


of  the  society  were  specially  directed  to  enconnge 
industry  by  polytechnic  reports  and  schools,  and 
to  support  its  undertakings  by  solid  assistanoe. 
One  immediate  consequence  of  this  encouragement 
to  industry  was  another  institution  of  KoasnthX 
one,  however,  of  questionable  utility,  namely,  a 
protectionist  union  to  support  home-manafactores 
against  those  of  foreign  countries.  His  services 
in  the  founding  of  the  Hungarian  Trade-society, 
and  in  many  other  active  movements,  were  not  less 
important  than  his  efforts  for  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  many  Hungarian  manufactures.  In 
the  Diet  it  was  long  before  Kossuth  met  with  any 
success.  The  Moderate  party  saw  their  hopes  of 
a  reconciliation  with  the  Government  at  Vienna 
destroyed.  He  was  accused  of  destructive  tenden- 
cies ;  the^sincerity  of  his  intentions  was  questioned; 
calumny  was  busy  against  him  on  every  side.  In 
1847,  Kossuth  offered  himself  to  the  Pesih  district 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Diet  His  opponent  was  the 
Conser\'ative,  Balla,  who  obtained  1,314  votes, 
while  Kossuth  had  2,948.  In  this  Diet  Eossotii 
rose  to  the  position  of  first  speaker  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. By  his  brilliant  eloquence,  by  his  moderation 
and  dignity,  he  gained  the  approbation  even  of  bis 
politick  opponents.  The  innumerable  slanders 
by  which  he  had  been  assailed  were  silenced  by 
his  distinguished  talent.  This  Diet  was  the  last 
of  the  old  regime.  A  new  era  was  commenced  in 
Hungary  by  the  thundering  eloquence  in  wbich 
Kossuth  denounced  all  the  sins  and  failings  of  tbe 
Metternich  system. 

The  news  of  the  downfall  of  Louis  Philippe's 
throne  caused  great  excitement  in  Hungary,  and 
encouraged  the  Opposition  to  assume  a  more  de- 
cided attitude.      They  condemned  in  the  most 
severe  manner  the  whole  policy  of  the  Vienna 
Cabinet,  and    hinted  at  the   overthrow  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy  if  another  course  were  not  im- 
mediately adopted.      They  now  openly  acknow- 
ledged their  earnest  wish,  which  they  had  hitherto 
not  expressed,  because  they  scarcely  dared  to  hope 
for  its  fulfilment,  and  demanded  a  constitational 
Government  for  the  whole  of  Austria,  and  an  inde- 
pendent Ministry  for  Hungary.    Ludwig  Kossuth 
was  the  man  to  seize  the  proper  moment,  and  give 
utterance  to  the  long-suppressed  desires.    It  was 
on  a  financial  question  that  he  spoke.    The  im^es- 
sion  made  by  his  eloquence  was  most  intense.  Even 
the  members  of  the  Opposition  were  astonished  at 
this  bold  speech,  which  they  themselves  considered 
too  daring.     Nor  was  its  influence  confined  to 
Hungary  alone ;  it  extended  to  Austria  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution. 
When  the  Emperor  granted  the  demands  of  the 
people,  and  permitted  the  formation  of  an  Hunga- 
rian Ministry  under  the  presidency  of  Bathy«u» 
Kossuth,  the  "  Liberator  of  Hungary,"  took  office 
as  Minister  of  Finance,  and  as  such  was  the  di- 
recting spirit  of  the  new  Government,    Ludw^ 
Bathyani  and  Kossuth  were  old  allies  who  had 
fought  together  before  this  time ;  both  were  striv- 
ing for  one  end,  viz.,  to  guard  the  independence  of 
Hungary  against  the  attacks  and  usurpations  of  the 
Austrian  dvnasty.  They  appeared  to  be  neceasa^ 
to  each  other,  and  formed  a  dose  oflenfive  ana 
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defensive  alliance.  Bathyani's  family  was  one  of 
the  richest,  oldest,  and  most  important ;  its  head, 
Ludwig,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  nohles  in  the 
conntry.  Kossuth  used  Bathyani  to  give  more 
weight  to  the  national  movement  hy  a  name  of 
importance  and  renown,  and  to  further  its  objects 
among  the  nobility.  Bathyani,  on  his  side,  could  not 
dispense  with  Kossuth's  pen  and  tongue — Kossuth's 
talent,  energy  and  perseverance — which  had  not 
their  equal  in  all  Hungary.  The  bond  between 
them  was  made  still  closer  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Diet.  When  Kossuth  became  a  direct  leader 
of  the  Opposition  in  the  Lower  House,  Bathyani 
occupied  a  similar  position  in  the  Upper  Chamber. 
Nevertheless,  the  characters  as  well  as  the  ultimate 
aims  of  these  two  men  were  widely  dissimilar. 
Bathyani  was  a  Liberal  magnate,  who  hailed  the 
new  ideas  as  far  as  a  man  could  do  so  who  looks 
back  with  pride  on  the  age,  splendour,  riches,  and 
renown  of  his  family.  He  was  opposed  to  any 
servile  caste,  to  all  the  vices  and  privileges  of  the 
nobility  which  oppress  the  people ;  but  he  would 
never  have  consented  to  the  abolition  of  titles.  The 
Gr.  (G-raf,  or  Count)  was  never  absent  from  his 
signature  as  Minister,  nor  from  that  of  his  brother ; 
and  when  Ludwig  Bathyani  was  placed  before 
Haynau's  court-martial,  instead  of  vindicating  him- 
self by  the  fact  that  almost  all  his  measures  had 
received  the  assent  of  Ferdinand,  he  most  charac- 
teristically declared  that,  as  an  Hungarian  mag- 
nate, he  could  be  tried  only  by  his  peers  and  not 
by  a  military  tribunal. 

Kossuth,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  Liberal  Mag- 
yar, who  advocated  freedom  and  progress  in  so 
far  as  they  appeared  to  forward  his  Magyar  views ; 
■when,  however,  this  was  not  the  case,  the  Magyar 
triumphed  over  all  else.  Hence  it  naturally  ensued 
that  whenever  Liberalism  came  into  collision  with 
Magyarism,  Bathyani  was  more  Liberal  than  Kos- 
suth. But  sometimes  the  reverse  was  the  case. 
The  Liberal  magnate  valued  historical  right,  royal 
dignity,  &c,,  because  if  they  fell  his  nobility  must 
fall  with  them;  while  the  Liberal  Magyar  was 
opposed  to  all  those  things  where  they  in  any  way 
interfered  with  his  great  national  objects.  Here 
the  Magyar  was  more  Liberal  than  the  magnate. 

Kossuth,  as  we  have  said,  took  office  under 
Bathyani  as  Minister  of  Finance.  What  he  effected 
in  this  position  is  almost  incredible.  Hungary  had 
no  gold,  no  arms,  no  means  of  defence ;  Kossuth 
created  all.  Calumny  now  attacked  him  with  re- 
doubled energy.  He  was  accused  of  wishing  to 
make  Hungary  a  republic — himself,  first  dictator, 
and  then  king.  But  he  triumphed  over  all  these 
slanders.  His  popularity  increased  under  the  at- 
tacks made  upon  him  from  every  side.  His  enemies 
say  that  he  bewitches  every  one  who  comes  near 
him.  In  fact,  he  did  gain  over  many  vuignatea 
who  had  despised  the  movement  as  democratic, 
and  won  also  to  the  popular  party  many  imperial 
officers,  among  others  the  brave  Messaros,  who 
long  refused  to  take  office  in  Pesth,  but  consented 
to  it  as  soon  as  ever  he  came  into  contact  with 
Kossuth.  During  the  summer  of  1848  Kossuth's 
health  was  extremely  bad,  and  he  was  often  so 
weak  as  to  be  obliged  to  apeak  to  the  deputies  in  a 


sitting  posture.  This,  however,  did  not  interfere 
in  the  least  with  his  activity.  In  spite  of  his 
physical  weakness,  he  framed  the  financial  measures 
which  replenished  the  exhausted  exchequer ;  he  elec- 
trified the  Diet  with  his  eloquence  ;  he  sent  appeal 
after  appeal  among  the  people,  rousing  them  to  the 
holy  contest.  We  give  a  translation  from  one  of 
these  appeals  as  affording  the  most  striking  picture 
of  the  eloquence  of  the  man  who  wrote  it  and  the 
character  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
It  was  written  in  the  latter  part  of  September, 
1848,  when  the  intrigues  of  the  Court  of  Vienna 
had  called  forth  the  counter-revolution  under 
Jellachich,  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  new- 
born Hungarian  liberty : — 

"  As  a  prophet  do  I  speak  unto  you,  patriots !  poor 
betrayed  Magyars !     Often  have  I  prophesied  in 
the  last  seven  years,  and  I  tremble  when  I  see  that 
all,  all  has  so  fearfully  soon  been  fulfilled.     Yea, 
each  and  all  of  my  words  have  come  to  pass.     I 
even .  foretold  the  dreadful  illness  of  a  man  the 
memory  of  whom  is  connected  with  so  many  bene- 
fits, and  whose  mental  death  fills  the  human  breast 
wilii  deep  pain.**     What  I  foretold  of  the  mo- 
narchy, of  the  Hungarian  aristocracy,  of  Croatia, 
has  all  come  to  pass ;  and  that  which  I  prophesied 
concerning  the  dynasty  will  soon  be  fulfilled.    I 
tremble  at  myself.    It  is  as  if  the  book  of  fate  lay 
open  before  me ;  in  vain  do  I  close  my  eyes  upon 
it,  the  light  penetrates  into  my  soul  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  through  darkness.     I  yield  to  its  power, 
and  again  will  I  prophesy.     Hear  me,  0  patriots ! 
The  eternal  God  manifests  himself,  not  in  single 
wonders,  but  in  universal  laws.    It  is  an  eternal 
law  of  God,  that  he  who  forsakes  himself  is  aban- 
doned also  by  God.    It  is  an  eternal  law  that  God 
will  help  him  who  helps  himself.  It  is  a  law  of  God, 
that  pei^dy  in  the  end  brings  its  own  punishment. 
It  is  a  law  of  God,  that  whosoever  serves  perfidy  or 
unrighteousness  prepares  the  way  for  the  triumph 
of  righteousness.    Besting  on  these  eternal  laws  of 
the  universe,  I  swear  that  my  prophecy  will  be 
fdlfiUed.    And  my  prophecy  is  this:  From  Jel- 
lachich's  incursion  into  Hungary  will  result  Hun- 
garian freedom.    In  the  sacred  name  of  our  poor, 
perfidiously -betrayed  Hungarian  fatherland,  I  in- 
treat  you  to  believe  in  the  prophecy  and  it  will 
be  fulfilled.    Of  what  does  the  power  of  this  Jel- 
lachich consist?    It  is  a  small  physical  force  of 
60,000  or  70,000  men,  which  for  a*  moment  appears 
great    But  what  is  behind  him  ?    WTiat  support 
has  he  ?    Where  is  the  nation  to  uphold  him  with 
the  inspiration  of  a  righteous  cause?     Nowhere, 
nowhere!     Such  an  army  cannot  lay  waste  our 
country,  conquer  us,   or  profit  by  the  victory. 
Batu  Ghsu  overran  our  fatherland  with  a  hundred 
thousand  men.    He  destroyed,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  yield.    Such  a  Jellachich-expedition  is  like  a 
swarm  of  locusts ;  it  presses  ever  onwards,  but  it 
always  decreases  and  falls  at  last  to  the  ground. 
The  farther  Jellachich  advances  into  the  midst  of 
the  people,  the  more  certain  it  is  that  not  one  of 
his  force  will  ever  again  see  the  waters  of  the  Save. 
We  Hungarians  need  only  resolve  and  we  are 

*  ThiB  refen  to  Sseeheny,  one  of  the  moet  noble  men  of  Han*> 
gaxy,  who  had  heoome  nuul. 
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safficient  to  stone  bis  army  to  death.  We  will 
speak  in  dne  time  of  what  shall  happen  next  The 
Magyar  would  not  deserve  that  God's  sun  should 
shine  upon  him  if  his  first  thought  in  the  morning, 
his  last  at  night,  were  not  the  recollection  of  the 
base  perfidy,  the  hateful  and  unexampled  treachery 
which  has  sworn  to  root  out  the  Magyars  from  the 
human  race.  The  Hungarians  have  now  two  things 
to  do.  The  first  is,  to  rise  up  in  a  mass  to  drive 
back  the  enemy  who  has  set  foot  on  their  native 
soil.  The  second  is,  to  remember  themselves.  If 
the  Magyars  do  not  these  two  things,  they  are  a 
dastardly,  miserable  race,  whose  name  will  be 
synonymous  in  history  with  shame  and  degrada- 
tion ;  they  will  be  a  cowardly,  wretched  race,  who 
have  disgraced  the  sacred  memory  of  their  fore- 
fathers, of  whom  the  eternal  God  himself  will  say, 
*I  repent  that  I  created  them.*  Then  will  the 
Magyar  people  be  so  accursed  of  God  that  tlie  air 
will  refuse  them  its  enlivening  power,  the  fruitful 
corn-field  will  in  tlicir  hands  become  a  sandy 
desert,  at  their  approach  the  refreshing  stream  will 
dry  up.  Homeless  will  the  Magyar  wander  over 
the  earth ;  in  vain  will  he  beg  from  the  hand  of 
charity  tlie  dry  bread  of  alms.  The  strangers  who 
will  make  him  a  beggar  in  his  fatherland  will  give 
him  no  alms ;  they  will  strike  him  in  the  face — 
him,  a  beggar  whom  every  rascal  may  buffet  with 
impunity,  like  a  dog  without  a  master;  he  will 
become  like  the  Indian  pariah,  w^ho  is  hunted  with 
hounds  I  And  in  vain  will  he  turn  for  comfort  to 
religion,  it  will  afford  him  no  consolation.  God, 
the  work  of  whose  hands  he  has  degraded  by  his 
cowardice,  will  not  forgive  him  his  sins  either 
in  this  world  or  the  next.  The  maiden  to  whom 
he  shall  lift  his  eyes  will  drive  him  from  her 
threshold  with  a  besom  like  a  mangy  cur;  his 
wife  will  spit  in  his  face  with  contempt ;  the  first 
word  of  his  child  will  be  a  curse  upon  his  father. 
Oh !  horror,  horror  !  But  so  will  it  be.  With  the 
inexorable  oath  of  a  curse  do  I  swear  by  the  God 
of  freedom,  by  the  insulted  memory  of  our  ances- 
tors, who  bought  this  fatherland  with  their  blood, 
I  swear  that  so  will  it  be  if  the  Magyar  race  is 
base  enough  not  to  rise  up  against  this  servile 
jailer,  Jellachich,  and  to  crush  the  Servian  rob- 
bers and  that  traitor  who  has  dared  to  lift  his 
hand  against  the  Magyars,  as  the  whirlwind  sweeps 
away  the  unbound  sheaves  before  it,  or  if  the 
Hungarian  people  be  cowardly  enough  to  rest 
content  with  the  annihilation  of  their  enemies, 
or  to  forget  for  a  moment  the  traitor  and  his 
treachery.  No  I  no  I  the  Magyar  cannot  do  it; 
and  cursed  be  he  that  does  I  Therefore  say  I  unto 
you,  that  from  Jellachich's  incursion  will  come 
Hungary's  freedom.  First  let  us  conquer  and  then 
we  will  settle  all.  This  is  our  task.  To  arms, 
then,  all  ye  who  are  men !  But  let  the  women  dig 
a  great  grave  between  Vessprim  and  Weissenburg, 
in  which  wo  will  bury  the  Hungarian  name, 
the  Hungarian  honour,  the  Hungarian  nation — or 
our  enemies ;  and  over  which  shall  rise  a  monu- 
ment to  the  shame  of  Hungary,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, *  Thus  does  God  punish  cowardice  1*  or  the 
ever-green  tree  of  freedom,  from  whose  foliage 
shall  be  beard  the  voice  of  God,  as  it  spoke  to 


Moses  from  the  burning  bush,  saying,  'The  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy ;  thus  do  I  reward 
valour  with  the  freedom,  renown,  welfare,  and 
happiness  of  the  Magyars!'  To  arms,  then,  0 
Magyar!  for  thy  life,  for  tliy  honour,  for  thy 
fatherland,  for  thy  house,  for  thy  hearth,  whicli 
tlion  hast  inherited  from  thy  ancestors,  for  the 
ground  which  nourishes  thee,  which  thou  hast 
cultivated  with  thy  bloody  sweat,  and  which  now 
the  traitors,  as  a  reward  for  the  overthrow  of  your 
liberty,  will  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  ScA  ians, 
the  lUyrians,  that  they  may  make  you  accursed  in 
your  own  native  land,  as  the  poor  Temerin  Jilag- 
yars  are  already  become.  Up!  up!  to  arms, 
Mag}'ar8 !  He  who  obeys  not  the  law,  to  whicli 
the  King  himself  has  sworn,  is  a  traitor ;  and  take 
the  traitor  prisoner  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  law. 
Our  fatherland  is  our  all  1  Fatherland  is  ever}*- 
thing !  To  save  our  fatherland  is  our  first  duty  I 
If  we  save  our  fatherland  we  shall  save  ourselves  I 
Whoever  has  the  least  influence  in  a  village  or  a 
province,  let  him  seize  a  banner.  Let  us  hear 
upon  the  Hungarian  plains  no  other  music  than 
Rakozy's  mournful  earnest  march ;  gather  together 
ten,  twenty,  fifty,  a  hundred,  a  thousand  men,  as 
many  as  it  is  possible,  and  lead  them  to  Vessprim; 
there  shall  the  whole  Magyar  people  assemble 
together,  as  the  risen  human  race  shall  assemble 
on  the  day  of  judgment — and  then  against  the 
enemy !  Sing  your  sacred  hymn,  *  God  save  our 
fatherland,  our  Magyar  fatherland ;  annihilate  oar 
enemies  who  persecute  us!  Up,  up,  to  anns! 
With  us  are  God  and  the  right!' " 

When  the  stmggle  with  Austria  commenced, 
Kossuth's  activity  was  redoubled.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  numerous  duties  as  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  National  Defences,  he  found  time  to 
hasten  from  place  to  place,  rousing  the  j^eople  to 
arms.  His  eloquence,  his  valour,  his  ability,  were 
the  very  soul  of  this  righteous  insurrection,  of  this 
war  defensible,  if  ever  war  were,  against  tyranny, 
cruelty,  and  wicked  oppression.  Our  space  ^rill 
not  admit  of  our  giving  particulars  of  the  contest. 
The  events  are  too  recent,  too  deeply  and  painfully 
interesting  to  be  already  forgotten  by  Englishmen, 
who  must  feel  the  greatest  sympathy  in  efforts  to 
gain  that  freedom  which  they  themselves  possess 
and  value  above  all  pnce.  Wo  have  all  mourned 
over  the  fall  of  that  noble  band  of  patriots;  we 
have  all  felt  bitter  indignation  against  Austrian 
barbarity. 

We  have  given  a  specimen  of  Kossuth's  elo- 
quence and  spirit  in  calling  his  fellow-countrymen 
to  rise  for  their  mother-country.  We  now  quote 
a  touching  account  of  his  farewell  to  them  when 
the  struggle  was  over  and  their  ardent  hopes  were 
destroyed. 

"  Whoever  saw  the  sun-burnt  faces  of  the  war- 
riors who  surrounded  the  bending  form  of  Kossuth 
when  he  pronounced  his  farewell  words  in  the 
barracks  of  Schumla ;  whoever  beheld  the  hot  tears 
coursing  down  the  cheeks  of  his  bearded  Honveds 
when  Kossuth  bade  them  'Istenaldjon!'  God  bless 
you !'  will  have  been  reminded  by  the  incident  of 'the 
Old  Guard,  who  retained  their  unswerving  devotion 
to  Napoleon  to  the  very  latest  moment.  Tliatmo\TDg 
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scene  so  often  represented  in  pictures,  *  Napoleon's 
farewell/  was  on  the  15th  of  February,  1850,  re- 
hearsed before  my  eyes  in  living  colours.  The 
Honveds  hung  in  silence  on  his  every  word,  that 
the  echo  of  those  well-beloved  and  inspiring  tones 
might  long  linger  in  their  souls.  Nor  did  Kossuth 
forget  to  gaze  long  and  intently  with  his  streaming 
eyes  upon  the  countenance  of  each  brave  comrade 
there,  to  fix  the  features  in  his  memory.  Pro- 
foundly agitated  as  ho  was,  with  a  trembling  voice 
he  spoke  these  words :  *  Brothers,  the  first  hard 
necessity  of  my  life  was  that  to  which  I  was  sub- 
jected when  constrained  to  abandon  my  native  soil 
and  my  noble  nation ;  the  second  meets  me  to-day, 
when  I  behold  myself  obliged  to  bid  a  long  farewell 
to  you,  glorious  remnants  of  the  brave  Hungarian 
army,  and  compelled  by  force  to  depart  from 
Eiurope  to  a  place  where  the  grave  yearns  for  me. 
Ye  are  still  strong  and  efficient ;  ye  are  still  per- 
mitted to  bear  arms  for  your  fatherland  and  strug- 
gle for  its  freedom — a  boon  no  longer  granted  to 
me,  for  I  feel  my  strength  declining  every  day.  I 
yield  to  the  unalterable  decree  of  destiny,  and  behold 
myself  doomed  to  the  same  sad  lot  of  exile  which 
was  meted  out  to  my  predecessor,  Rakoezy. 
Brothers!  ye  are  yet  yoang  enough  to  see  our 
fatherland  in  the  glory  of  her  restoration  to  free- 
dom. Should  ye  be  so  blest  as  to  witness  this, 
swear  to  me  that  ye  will  not  leave  my  bones  to 
moulder  in  a  foreign  soil,  in  the  land  of  this  bar- 
barian I  This  ye  will  promise  me,  and  this,  I  am 
convinced,  ye  will  fulfil.*  Now  Count  Ladislaus 
Vay,  with  uncovered  head,  stepped  up  to  Kossuth, 
and  said  aloud  in  a  strong  and  manly  voice, '  Great 
roan  I  who  standest  there  pure  and  spotless  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  thou  whom  the  Hungarian 
nation  honours  to-day  as  it  honoured  thee  when  it 
took  thee  for  its  Regent,  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt, 
tkou  mitst  live!  Not  thy  bones  but  thy  living 
self  will  we  bear  back  in  triuo^h  to  our  father- 
land ;  this  we  swear  by  the  Almighty  God.'  And 
all  bared  their  heads  while  they  uplifted  their 
hands  to  take  the  oath,  and  solemnly  repeated, 
« Esku  Zunk,' '  We  swear  it'    ' 

''  Kossuth  kissed  and  embraced  those  who  stood 
nearest  to  him.  All  pressed  towards  him  to  grasp 
his  hand  and  bathe  it  with  tears.  The  old  Hussars 
strove  once  more  to  press  the  hem  of  his  mantle  to 
their  lips.  The  whole  group  was  heart-rending  to 
look  upon ;  and  even  the  Turks — ^and  this  is  saying 
much — ^were  moved  to  tears  at  the  sight  The 
train  then  repaired  to  Count  Cassimir  Bathyani,  to 
bid  him  also  a  heart*felt  farewell.  Tho  Count  left 
many  beautiful  reflections  of  his  noble  soid  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  emigration. 

'^Kossuth  mounted  his  horse  and  was  borne 
away.  That  brilliant  star  of  the  firmament  of 
Hungary,  from  which  the  nation  had  received  its 
greatest  light,  gradually  disappeared  until  it  could 
no  longer  be  seen  in  the  whole  circuit  of  the  hori- 
zon. The  waves  of  the  Black  Sea  once  more  gave 
back  a  reflection  of  its  splendour,  and  a  long  night 
closed  in  upon  that  too  brief  day."  ("  Sketches  of 
the  Magyars,"  &c.,  by  Von  Korn.) 

In  the  "  Hue  and  Cry,"  in  which  the  Austrians 
proscribed  his  wife  and  three  children  (!)  as  well  as 
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himself,  Kossuth  s  portrait  is  given  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :  *'  His  proud  forehead  is  set  in  contrast 
with  his  smiling  lips  and  pearly  teeth.  The  bril- 
liant glow  of  his  dark  blue  eyes  is  as  well  de- 
fined as  the  sickly  paleness  of  his  noble  counte- 
nance. His  charming  voice  is  specially  remark- 
able ;  no  less  his  knowledge  of  all  the  principal 
European  languages.  In  summer  he  never  wears 
a  cravat,  but  simply  a  curled  collar."  His  mental 
and  physical  qualities  are  tlius  summed  up  by 
the  author  of  "Revelations  of  Russia"  in  these 
words :  "  I  believe  Kossuth  to  have  as  profound  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  as  his  favourite  writer, 
Shakspeare,  of  whose  bust  his  features  in  some 
degree  remind  you.  To  complete  his  physical  por- 
traiture, I  would  only  add  to  this  description  the 
chin  and  mouth  of  Byron,  the  eye  and  complexion 
of  Bonaparte,  as  painted  by  De  la  Roche,  and  beg 
the  reader  to  suppose  the  effects  of  a  few  years'  im- 
prisonment, of  his  long  parliamentary  campaign, 
and  of  the  period  of  his  ministry  and  presidency. 
His  knowledge  of  human  nature,  together  with  his 
power  of  adapting  himself  to  the  capacity  of  those 
he  addresses,  is  the  source  of  his  eloquence  :  and  if 
the  test  of  eloquence  is  to  move  and  to  persuade, 
he  is  assuredly  the  most  eloquent  of  all  men  living. 
The  masses  admiringly  tcim  his  style,  in  address- 
ing them,  Biblical;  and  perhaps  do  not  inaptly 
characterise  it  His  enemies  reproach  him  justly 
with  being  a  poet;  and  assuredly  his  writings 
and  his  speeches  are '  filled  with  poetry  of  the 
highest  order ;  but  they  fell  into  a  grievous  error 
when  they  thereby  intended  to  imply  that  he  is 
nothing  but  a  poet  The  distinctive  peculiarity  in 
which  he  differs  from  all  other  popular  leaders  I 
can  remember  who  have  been  gifted  with  that 
poetical  genius  which  is  so  important  a  constituent 
of  eloquence,  is  the  rare  combination  with  this 
talent  of  an  equal  aptitude  for  figures,  facts,  and 
administrative  detail.  There  are  two  men  in  him : 
the  Kossuth,  eloquent  with  tongue  and  pen  in  half 
the  languages  of  Europe,  who  can  raise  tlie  whirl- 
wind of  passion  in  the  masses,  and  lead  the  people 
as  Moses  did  the  Israelites ;  and  the  logically  argu- 
mentative Kossuth  of  deliberative  assemblies,  the 
administrator  and  financier  wl\o  writes  a  secretary's 
clear  round  hand,  and  enters  willingly  into  the 
most  laborious  detail.  Add  to  this  the  most  fervent 
patriotism  and  an  integrity  and  disinterestedness 
which  has  never  been  assailed  except  by  notorious 
hirelings  of  Austria.  You  will  say  from  all  this 
that  I  who  repudiate  so  energetically  the  idolatry 
of  hero-worship  have  fallen  into  it  It  is  not  so.  I 
am  perfectly  awake  to  Kossuth's  faults,  which  are 
various  and  many.  He  is  too  soft-hearted.  He 
could  never  sign  a  death-warrant ;  he  was  hardly 
ever  known  to  punisli.  I  believe  that  if  Kossutli 
had  a  servant  who  could  not  clean  his  boots,  he 
would  never  think  of  superseding  him,  but  clean 
the  boots  himself.  On  this  principle  he  wastes  his 
time  and  energies  in  details  in  which  he  should 
liave  no  concern,  and  wears  out,  if  not  his  untiring 
mind,  a  body  which  would  be  otherwise  robust. 
These  weaknesses,  which  might  be  amiable  in  an 
individual,  are  fatal  in  one  who  is  literally  a  nation's 
representative.  But  I  believe  that  he  has  judgment 
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enough  to  see,  and  will  have  Biifficicnt  detenniDa- 
tion  to  correct  these  faults.  In  coDclufiion,  I  can 
only  say  that,  after  the  calaniitous  issnc  of  the 
stniggle  which  he  directed,  the  people  call  him 
Father  Kossuth,  wear  shreds  of  his  portrait  on 
their  bosonos,  invest  their  hoarded  savings  in  his 
notes,  which  I  have  seen  purchased  at  twenty  per 
cent.,  though  their  possession  is  felony,  and  that  if  he 
conld  present  himself  on  the  frontier  with  400,000 
muskets,  a  few  presses,  and  some  bales  of  paper, 
400,000  soldiers  would  rise  up,  and  he  would  find 
his  paper- money  received  as  eagerly  as  before. 
The  peasantry  affectionately  remember  Kossuth  as 
their  emancipator,  and  the  proprietors  g^tefully 
recall  that  to  the  measures  into  which  hisr eloquence 
persuaded  them  is  due  that  hearty  reconciliation 
between  all  classes  which  has  made  the  Magyar 
nation  the  only  one  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in 
which,  amid  its  misfortunes,  all  heart-burnings  be- 
tween caste  and  class  are  set  at  rest"  ('*  Memoirs 
of  a  Hungarian  Lady."  By  Theresa  Pulzky.  Vol. 
ii.;  p.  354  seq.) 

Specially  deserving  of  notice  is  Kossuth's  gentle, 
tender,  and  trusting  heart.    His  nnsuspiciousness 
is  illustrated  in  the  fact,  that  though  he  was  well 
aware  of  Georgey*s  ambition,  he  did  not  till  the 
last  believe  him  capable  of  treachery.    His  good- 
ness of  nature  made  him  respect  the  life  of  man  as 
the  highest  gift  of  God,  and  he  neither  could, 
would,  nor  ever  did  sign  a  death-warrant,  though 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  fearful  revolutionary  strug- 
gle.    His  religious  earnestness  and  high  moral 
principle  shone  forth    advantageously  when  the 
proposal  made  by  Turkey  to  himself  and  fellow- 
fugitives,  that  if  they  turned  Mohamedans  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  able  to  guarantee  their  safety, 
as  the  Koran  condemns,  as  an  impardonable  crime, 
the  delivery  of  a  Mussulman  to  his  enemies.    Most 
of  the  emigrants  replied  to  the  overture,  "  Kather 
the  Russians  than  the   Austrians,  rather  Moha- 
medanism  than  the  Russians.''     Kossuth  answered 
that  he  did  not  pretend  to  control  the  conduct  of 
any  of  his  compatriots ;  that  ever}'  man's  religious 
convictions  were  a  matter  which  rested  only  between 
himself  and  God ;  that,  consistently  with  that  sin- 
cerity and  truth  to  which  he  had  always  rigidly 
adhered,  he  conld  hold  out  no  hope  that  if  they 
refused  the   offer  made   them  their  extradition 
would  be  averted,  and  that  if  given  up  to  Austria 
he  knew  its  Cabinet  too  well  to  allow  them  to 
cherish  for  a  moment  the  illusion  that  any  mercy 
would  be  shown.     Nevertheless,  for  his  own  part, 
he  would,  when  asked  to  abjure  the  faith  of  his 
forefathers  through  terror  of  the  executioner,  wel- 
come rather  the  gibbet  and  the  block  ;•  and  he  con- 
cluded by  denouncing  curses  on  the  tongue  which 
would  dare  to  propose  to  him  anything  so  infamous. 
It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  exact  conception  of  a 
man  who  has  been  engaged  in  a  great  political 
struggle,  in  which  jmrties  of  various  sympathies 
and  aims  have  been  actively  engaged.    The  pre- 
ceding statements,  however,  contain  facts  and  views 
out  of  which  a  correct  judgment  of  Kossuth's  cha- 
racter may  be  gathered.     Highly  gifted  as  a  man, 
he  has  appeared  in  different  lights  accordingly  as 
he  has  been  regarded  from  different  points  of  view 


and  by  disagreeing  partiaans.    Hia  admitted  ten- 
derness of  heart  has  been  reproached  as  a  weak- 
ness ;  and  doubtless  in  a  statesman  firmness  of  nerve, 
if  not  ^ngour,  is  sometimes  necessary.    Yet  if  his 
aversion  to  severity  detracts  from  his  efficiency  as 
a  Governor,  it  makes  him  more  estimable  in  his 
private  relations.    Hb  enemies  have  pronoanced 
him  an  agitator  rather  than  a  statesnoan ;  but  oc- 
casions there  are  when  the  qualities  of  an  honest 
agitator  are  of  great  value.     Even  friends  of  Kos- 
suth, however,  hold,  tliat  had  his  mind  possessed 
more  statesmanlike  qualities,  he  would  have  legs 
confidently  reckoned  on  receiving  succour  from 
Liberal  Governments ;  and  so,  with  a  less  incorrect 
estimate  of  available  resources,  have  aerved  the 
cause  of  practicable  good  more  effectually.    The 
truth  seems  to  be  that,  with  a  moat  impressible 
temperament,  he  is  more  fitted  to  arouse  an  op- 
pre^ed  people  than  to  devise  the  measures  or  pro- 
cure the  resources  requisite  for  the  successfal  asser- 
tion of  tlieir  liberty.     Equally  true  is  it  that  his 
sympathies  and  principles  were  too  exclusively  and 
too  ardently  democratic  to  conciliate  and  bring 
into  effective  union  the  hereditary,  prescriptive 
and  traditional   forces  of  ancient  and  historical 
races  who  had  little  else  in  common  but  the  same 
soil.    Hence  was  he  disliked  and  distrusted  by 
the  nobility,  from  whom  he  obtained  concessions 
chiefly  in  virtue  of  his  command  over  the  people. 
That  command  was  supreme.     Its  potency  may 
be  illustrated  by  an  anecdote.     A  file  of  Hungarian 
prisoners  was  led  into   Szegedin,  attended  by  a 
strong  Austrian  guard.     Being  a  market-day,  tlie 
tovm  was  crowded  with  sturdy  peasants  who  had 
come  from  the  whole  country  around.     From  sonic 
caiise  the  van  of  the  soldiers  had  fallen  a  litdc 
behind,  and  the  first  prisoner  entered  the  market- 
place almost  alone  for  the  moment     As  he  came 
to  the  spot  where  Kossuth's  last  and  very  stirring 
speeches  were  made,  he  suddenly  stopped,  took 
off  his  hat,  raised  his  fettered  hands  to  heaven, 
and  with  a  voice  which  rang  like  a  trumpet  over 
the  immense  crowd,  shouted  again  and  again, 
'*  Eljen  Kossuth !  Eljen  Kossuth  T'     In  a  moment, 
despite  the  Austrian  cannon  and  the  long  line  of 
soldiers   whose  bayonets  almost  touched  them, 
the  people  put  forth  a  shout,  like  the  roar  of  the 
sea  on  the  shore,  again  and  again  ringing  out  the 
words  '*E]jen  Kossuth  I'*  The  whole  Austrian  forces 
were  at  once  called  out  for  fear  of  an  outbreak. 

For  this  empire  over  the  people  Kossuth  is  much 
indebted  to  his  eloquence.  Certainly,  if  eloquence 
is  to  be  estimated  by  the  effects  it  produces,  die 
eloquence  of  Kossuth  is  surpassingly  great.  But 
with  even  the  most  highly-gifted  natures  eloquence 
waits  an  occasion.  The  centre  of  a  great  national 
struggle  is  pre-eminently  the  point  for  the  concen- 
tration of  the  electric  influence ;  and  for  the  dne 
utterance  of  eloquence  a  native  language,  if  not  a 
native  soul,  is  indispensable.  Moments  of  vexa- 
tion, ceremonious  audiences,  and  municipal  small 
talk  quench  rather  than  stimulate  eloquence.  ^  ^ 
are  not,  then,  to  question  Kossuth's  oratorical  power, 
if  we  find  his  travelling  words  somewhat  high- 
flown.  Besides,  eloquence  is  a  national  growtli. 
It  varies  with  latitude  and  longitude.    If  to  us 
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Kos8uth*s  eloqaence  appear  too  ardent,  too  im- 
aginative, even  a  little  flighty,  we  must  remember 
that  we  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  and  live  far 
north  and  west.  His  own  countrymen  are  the  best 
judges  of  Kossuth's  oratory ;  and  they  have  felt 
its  power  and  acted  under  its  impulse.  Whether 
his  wisdom  equal  his  eloquence  will  be  made  clear 
in  his  future  career.  That  he  is  not  a  mere  poet 
nor  a  mere  agitator,  but  a  noble-hearted  patriot  as 
well  as  a  good  and  disinterested  man,  what  he  has 
already  effected  makes  abundantly  manifest  Un- 
doubtedly his  imagination  is  strong  and  vivid. 
We  hope  that  in  sU'ength  of  intellect  and  breadth 
of  view  he  has  powers  of  corresponding  potency. 
Best  of  all  is  his  nobility  of  soul.  It  is  moral 
greatness  that  makes  truly  great  men.  In  this 
particular  KoBsnth  stands  foremost  among  the 
characters  thrown  into  prominence  by  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  the  year  1848,  only  the 
first  act  of  which  drama  have  we  as  yet  seen.  Our 
remarks  would  be  incomplete  did  we  not  make 


reference  to  the  imputations  of  his  calumniators. 
That  Kossuth  is  not  without  faults  may  pass  for 
certain,  seeing  that  he  is  a  human  being.  But  tliat 
anything  he  ever  devised  or  did,  justifies,  or  even 
extenuates,  the  gross  and  unblushing  charges  made 
against,  him  by  the  Times  newspaper,  we  vehe- 
mently deny.  In  truth,  we  fancy  we  at  this  moment 
see  the  sneering  face  of  its  Mephistophiles  peering 
over  our  shoulder  while  we  write  these  words,  and 
in  its  expression  saying,  "  Deny?  It  is  a  needless 
trouble ;  who  believes  it?"  That  unscrupulous  jour- 
nal having  done  its  utmost  to  paralyse  the  Magyar 
arm,  and  to  strengthen  and  encourage  its  despotic 
assailant,  now  appropriately  enough  vituperates 
the  man  to  whom  a  whole  nation  looked  in  its 
hour  of  hope  and  its  hour  of  peril.  Whatever 
sinister  purpose,  however,  the  writer  in  the  Times 
may  have  in  view,  he  may  rest  assured  that  his 
words  will  avail  but  little  against  the  flood  of  sym- 
pathetic admiration  which  in  either  hemisphere 
bears  Kossuth  safely  on  its  swelling  bosom. 
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In  order  that  the  reader  may  '^  start  fair"  with  us 
in  whatever  observations  Uie  present  book  may 
demand,  and  understand  in  some  measure  the  na- 
ture, extent,  and  probable  effects  of  Mr.  Carlyle^s 
last  literary  labour,  we  will  at  once  furnish  him 
with  an  adequate  notion  of  the  "  Life  of  Sterling ;" 
only  remarking  here  that  with  Carlyle  a  "  work" 
always  deserves  the  name ;  that  whatever  he  does 
is  always  actuated  by  sincere  and  unflawed  convic- 
tions, and  that  almost  vehement  earnestness  which 
marks  the  man  persuaded  of  the  holiness  of  his  cause. 
It  may  be  premised  that,  as  a  mere  biography  of 
John  Sterling,  the  interest  of  the  book  is  neces- 
sarily very  small.  In  his  life,  or  in  his  works  while 
he  lived,  there  was  nothing  remarkable ;  and  what- 
ever interest  may  be  excited  by  this  record  will 
arise  from  the  fact  that  many  men  will  recog- 
nise in  it  the  portraiture  of  some  well-loved  friend. 
It  is  rather  the  story  of  a  small  family  of  humanity 
than  the  history  of  a  man  whom  a  nation  should 
gratefully  remember — the  first  condition  of  success 
in  biogn^aphy ;  tlms  far,  however,  it  is  eminently  suc- 
cessful. The  Life  may  be  very  fairly  summarised 
thus: 

John  Sterling  was  bom  in  1806  ;  passed  much 
of  his  childhood  in  a  beautiful  W^elsh  village,  a 
village  in  a  green  valley,  green  hills  about  it^  a 
sparkling  rivulet  running  through  it ;  **  broken 
fortress  of  dark  antiquity,"  giant  oaks,  snug  little 
orchards,  scattered  patches  of  cottages,  little  mill 
and  bridge — every  element  of  the  picturesque  sur- 
rounding him  and  acting  in  him.  This  village  is 
beautifully  described  by  Sterling.  Cowbridge  is 
its  neighbour ;  and  there  for  a  short  time  he  went  to 
school,  his  careful  motlier  meanwhile  teaching  him 
French.     Here,  too,  that  nothing  might  be  wanted 


to  complete  his  poetical  education,  he  found  his 
child-sweetheart;  that  little  maid  who  holds  so 
prominent  a  place  in  the  first  page  of  many  event- 
ful memories — still  wondered  about  and  well-be- 
loved by  men  who  would  fain  persuade  themselves 
they  have  something  better  to  think  on.    In  his 
eighth  year  he  accompanied  his  parents  into  France, 
went  to  school  at  Passy  for  about  three  months ;  at 
the  expiration  of  w^hich  time  **  Napoleon  abruptly 
emerged  from  £lb%"  and  his  family  had  to  fly  to 
the  sea-coast  and  thence  home — to  Russell -square, 
to  Blackfriars-road,  and  finally  to  Blackheatfa.  Here 
again  he  went  to  school — half  the  history  is  school 
history — and  read  for  awhile  with  the  master  of 
Christ's  Hospital.    Being  now  turned  <^  sixteen, 
"and  the  family  economics  getting  yearly  more 
propitious  and  flourishing,"  Sterling  was  sent  to 
Glasgow  University,  where  he  stayed  but  one  year, 
and,  after  some  further  private  tutorage,  went  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Here  he  nmde  the 
acquaintance  of  Archdeacon  Hare,  (the  now)  Br. 
Maurice,  John  Kemble,  Venables,  Charles  Buller, 
Richard  Milnes,  and  others ;  and,  it  appears,  be- 
came distinguished  among  them  for  enthusiastic 
,  eloquence  of  a  Radical  turn,  in  the  well  known  debat- 
ing society  called  the  "  Union,"  of  which  they  were 
members.     After  above  a  year  in  Trinity  College. 
Sterling  entered  Trinity  Hall  with  the  intention 
of  taking  a  degree  in  law.     This  intention,  how- 
ever, became  speedily  abandoned ;  and  in  18S7  he 
left  Cambridge  altogether,  after  two  years'  study 
there.  Here  terminated  the  various  abnipt  periods 
of  his  education,  during  which  he  seems  to  have 
accomplished  mucL 

Then  follows  the  question  of  a  profession.   Law 
he  had  abandoned ;  the  Church  as  yet  he  had  no 


*  The  Life  of  John  Sterling.    By  Thomas  Cariyle.    London :  Chspnan  and  HaH. 
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affection  for — rather  tlie  contrary ;  medicine  was 
out  of  the  question.  Mr.  Carlyle  thinks  that  "  the 
career  ILkeliest  for  Sterling,  in  Iiis  and  the  world's 
circumstances,  would  have  been  what  is  called 
public  life :  some  secretarial,  diplomatic  or  other 
official  training,  to  issue,  if  possible,  in  Parliament, 
as  the  true  field  for  him."  This  opinion  is  founded 
upon  Sterling's  abilities  as  an  orator.  "In  any 
arena  where  eloquence  and  argument  was  the 
point,  this  man  was  calculated  to  have  borne  the 
bell  from  all  competitors.  In  lucid,  ingenious  talk 
and  logic,  in  all  manner  of  brilliant  utterance  and 
tongue-fence,  I  have  hardly  known  his  fellow  .  .  . 
he  was  a  match  for  any  man  in  argument  before  a 
crowd  of  men.'*  We  may  suggest,  however,  that 
such  qualifications  are  by  no  means  essential  to 
the  honourable  performance  of  secretarial  or  diplo- 
matic functions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  inimical  to  it ; 
while  those  which  are  essential,  viz.,  business- 
habits,  tact,  and  quiet  perseverance  in  pursuit  of 
any  given  object,  are  just  those  the  want  of  which 
is  apparent  in  almost  every  act  of  Sterling's  life — the 
fundamental  premise,  in  fact,  in  estimating  his  cha- 
racter. And  if  Mr.  Carlyle  meant  that,  having  got 
into  Parliament,  he  would  have  proved  a  first-rate 
talker,  an  eloquent,  even  invincible  prattler  of  the 
Disraeli  kind,  it  is  no  compliment,  as  no  one  knows 
better  than  Carlyle.  The  palpable  tendency  of 
Sterling's  mind  was  to  literature ;  he  was  eminently 
a  literary  man ;  and  in  that  sphere  he  ultimately 
landed  and  became  a  labourer,  *with  very  small 
reward  either  of  coin  or  honours. 

To  say  that,  in  conjunction  with  Maurice, 
Sterling  received  the  A  thenaum  lifeless  from  the 
hands  of  its  parent,  Mr.  Silk  Buckingham,  and 
though  compelled  to  abandon  it  for  commercial 
reasons,  first  imbued  it  with  animation ;  that  he  af- 
terwards, and  to  the  close  of  his  existence,  wrote 
excellent  magazine-articles  for  "  Blackwood"  and 
other  serials,  and  some  volumes  of  poetry  which 
appear  to  have  no  excellence  at  all,  is  to  write  his 
literary  history.  To  say  that  he  married  in  1830, 
and  immediately  after  "  fell  into  dangerous  pul- 
monary illness"  from  which  he  never  recovered ; 
that,  pursued  and  scourged  by  Death,  he  fied 
hither  and  thither  for  very  life — to  the  West  Indies, 
Madeira,  Italy,  Clifton  and  elsewhere ;  that  at  one 
time  he  bore  a  too-conspicuous  prt  in  a  now  for- 
gotten Spanish  invasion  very  similar  to  the  late 
Cuban  invasion,  and  afterwards  had  his  house 
blown  down  in  St.  Vincent,  is  to  write  his  personal 
history ;  though  to  this  might  be  added  the  death 
of  his  wife  and  mother — the  intelligence  of  the 
latter  loss  reaching  him  when  the  former  seemed 
far  off,  but  proving  only  two  hours  off.  This  is 
beautifully  told  by  Carlyl^  with  that  almost  scrip- 
tural simplicity  and  strength  which  characterise 
his  descriptions  of  human  sorrows.  "  Twice  in  one 
morning,  so  to  speak,  has  a  mighty  wind  smitten 
the  comers  of  his  house,  and  much  lies  in  dismal 
ruins  around  him." 

From  the  above  the  reader  must  perceive  how 
little  in  the  life  of  John  Sterling  needed  chro- 
nicling, how  much  less   twice  chronicling ;   for 
Archdeacon  Hare  had  already  published  his  bio-  . 
graphy.    But  herein  lies  the  actual  wherefore  of] 


the  present  publication,  and  tho  most  interesting, 
circumstance  in  it  or  connected  with  it;  Mr. 
Carlyle's  book  is  consequent  on  Mr.  Hare's.  In 
order  the  better  to  explain  this,  wc  have  reserved 
to  this  point  one  feature  of  Sterling's  career — ^Lis 
entering  the  Church.  In  1834;  he  caused  himself 
to  be  ordained  deacon  at  Chichester — a  sudden 
resolution,  accomplished  with  but  small  prepara- 
tion— and  entered  upon  his  duties  with  a  fervency 
most  noble.  He,  indeed,  would  be  a  new  Paul 
"  translated  into  detail " — travelling  not  from  city 
to  city  but  from  house  to  house,  and  bending  all 
his  energies,  "  head,  heart,  knowledge,  time,  body, 
possessions" — all,  to  pastoral  works.  Carlyle  at- 
tributes this  resolution  of  Sterling's  to  Coleridge 
(whose  disciple  he  was),  and  observes  with  con- 
siderable bitterness,  "To  such  length  can  tran- 
scendental moonshine,  cast  by  some  morbidly- 
radiating  Coleridge  into  the  chaos  of  fermenting 
life,  act  magically  there,  and  produce  convulsions, 
divulsions,  and  diseased  developments.  .  .  .  We 
do  clearly  think  that  if  there  had  been  no  Cole- 
ridge neither  would  this  have  been — nor  had 
English  Puseyism  or  some  other  strange  portents 
been."  This  "  clerical  aberration,"  however,  lasted 
not  long ;  eight  months  of  curate  life,  and  Sterling 
gave  it  up  on  the  ground  of  ill  health  (which  plea  he 
frequently  brought  in  aid  of  his  wishes),  and  hence- 
forward became  a  simply  literary  man. 

Now  Mr.  Hare,  in  his  Life,  dwells  almost  entirely 
on  this  period  of  Sterling  s  existence.   "  In  writing 
a  work  not  free  from  ecclesiastical  heresies,  and 
especially  in  writing  a  life  very  full  of  such,"  Mr. 
Hare  has  been  naturally  led  "  to  dwell  with  pre- 
ponderating emphasis  on  that  part  of  his  subject; 
.  .  .  carefully  searching  into  it,  with  the  view  of 
excusing  and  explaining  it;  dwelling  on  it,  pre- 
senting all  the  documents  of  it,  and  as  it  were 
spreading  it  over  the  whole  field  of  his  delineation ; 
as  if  religious  heterodoxy  had  been  the  grand  fact 
of  Sterling's  life,  which  even  to  the  Ardideacon's 
mind  it  could  by  no  means  seem  to  be.    Hinc 
ilia  lachryituB,    For  the  religious  newspapers  and 
periodical  heresy -hunters,  getting  very  lively  in 
those  years,  were  prompt  to  seize  the  cue,  and 
have  prosecuted  it  and  perhaps  still  prosecute  it, 
in  their  sad  way,  to  all  lengths  and  breadths.  John 
Sterling's  character  and  writings,  which  had  little 
business  to  be  spoken  of  in  any  Church  court,  have 
hereby  been  carried  thither  as  if  for  an  exclusive 
trial ;  and  the  mounfuUest  set  of  pleadings,  out  of 
which  nothing  but  misjudgment  can  be  formed, 
prevail  there  ever  since.    The  noble  Sterling . .  •  • 
Ts^hat  is  he  doing  here  in  inquisitorial  sanbenito, 
with  nothing   but  ghastly  spectralities  prowling 
round  him,  and  inarticulately  screeching^and  gibber- 
ing what  ^ey  call  their  judgment  on  him  I  ...  A 
pale  sickly  shadow  is  presented  to  us  here  [in  Mr. 
Hare's  book]  weltering  bewildered  amid  heaps  of 
what  you  call '  Hebrew  old  clothes,'  wrestling,  with 
impotent  impetuosity,  to  free  itself  from  the  bale- 
ful imbroglio,  as  if  that  had  been  its  one  function 
in  life :  who  in  this  miserable  figure  would  recog- 
nise the  brilliant,  beautiful  and  cheerful  M^ 
Sterling,  with  his  ever-flowing  wealth  of  ideas, 
fancies,  imaginations;  with  his  frank  aflPections, 
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inexbaufitible  hopes,  aiulacities,  activities,  and 
general  radiant  vivacity  of  heart  and  intelligence, 
Avhich  made  the  presence  of  him  an  ilhimination 
And  inspiration  wherever  he  went?  It  is  too  bad! 
Let  a  man  be  honestly  forgotten  when  his  life  ends, 
but  let  him  not  be  mis-remembered  in  this  way." 
Amen ! 

Now  here  we  have  the  purpose  of  the  book — to 
redeem  Sterling  from  the  inquisitorial  sanbcnitos 
and  ghastly  spectralitics ;  to  apologise  for  "  the 
superlative  of  errors,"  earnestly  begging  the  public 
to  remember  it  was  an  error  of  short  continuance, 
to  be  pitied  rather  than  blamed ;  and  to  exhibit 
the  delinquent  nndisgraced  by  cassock  or  surplice. 
Thus  Carlyle  speaks  of  this  era  of  Sterling's  life : 

"Concerning  this  attempt  of  Sterling's  to  find 
sanctuary  in  the  old  Church,  and  desperately 
grasp  the  hem  of  her  garment  in  such  manner, 
there  will  at  present  be  many  opinions  :  and  mine 
must  be  recorded  here  in  flat  reproval  of  it,  in 
mere  pitying  condemnation  of  it  as  a  rash,  false, 
nnwise  and  impermitted  step.  Nay,  among  the 
evil  lessons  of  his  time  to  poor  Sterlings,  I  cannot 
but  account  this  the  worst.  ,  .  .  Alas,  if  we  did 
remember  the  divine  and  awful  nature  of  Gk)d*s 
truth,  and  had  not  so  forgotten  it  as  poor  doomed 
creatures  never  did  before,  should  we,  durst  we  in 
our  most  audacious  moments  think  of  wedding  it 
to  the  world's  untruth,  which  is  also,  like  all 
untruths,  the  Devil's?  Only  in  the  world's  last 
lethargy  can  such  things  be  done,  and  accounted 
safe  and  pious  I  .  .  .  The  time,  then,  with  its 
deliriums,  has  done  its  worst  for  poor  Sterling. 
Into  deeper  aberration  it  cannot  lead  him :  this  is 
the  crowning  error'* — though  as  beseems  it,  almost 
a  momentary  one,  "  the  rest  of  his  life  being,  in 
great  part,  a  laborious  effort  of  detail  to  pick  the 
fragments  of  it  off  him,  and  be  free  of  it  in  soul  as 
well  as  in  title." 

Thus  we  have  given  the  reader  a  particular  ac- 
count of  all  that  is  worth  knowing  in  Sterling's 
life  and  rendered  Carlyle's  object  in  chronicling  it 
tolerably  obvious.  On  the  former  no  more  need 
be  said ;  it  is  the  old,  too-frequent  story  of  a  bril- 
liant mind  set  in  a  weak  frame,  of  a  powerful 
engine  supported,  or  rather  unsupported,  in  a 
flimsy,  ricketty  fabric,  that  gets  more  ricketty  and 
disjointed  as  the  engine  roars  within,  plying  its 
ponderous  arms,  conscious  only  of  the  work  it 
ought  to  do,  but  does  not  do ;  because,  with  no 
firm  basis,  it,  too,  gets  ricketty  and  disjointed,  creaks 
painfully  as  it  labours ;  moves  slowly,  stops  altoge- 
ther awhile ;  flies  off  again  much  too  fast,  in  mad 
determination,  and  so  brings  the  whole  fabric 
down  upon  it.  Concerning  the  spirit,  however,  in 
which  die  book  is  written  and  to  which  the  above 
extracts  furnish  a  clue,  a  few  words  must  be  said. 

Komance,  not  entirely  pledged  to  love  and  war, 
has  now  and  then  descended  to  slovjer  friendship, 
given  us  a  Pylades  and  an  Orestes,  and  some  others, 
who  have  bought  life  each  for  his  particular  friend 
at  the  price  of  life,  and  rescued  him  in  infernal 
regions  from  infernal  horror3.  Carlylc  has  eclipsed 
them  all.  Any  man  reading  this  book,  and  know- 
ing that,  whatever  may  be  the  author's  faults,  not 
Calumny  herself  can  call  him  hypocrite,  will  be 


struck  with  the  tender,  almost  womanly  affection 
he  bears  to  the  departed  Sterling.  This  rugged, 
mountainous  kind  of  man,  hard  and  occasionally 
obstinate,  always  yielding  what  treasure  God  has 
implanted  in  him  more  as  a  volcano  might  than 
as  the  fields  do,  it  is  as  delightful  as  surprising  to 
find  how  often  in  his  writings  one  comes  suddenly 
upon  bright,  soft  green  places,  brooklets  of  most 
noble  tears,  grain-fields  of  most  noble  love.  No- 
thing, if  we  except  the  unfortunate  "Latter-day 
Pamphlets,"  has  passed  from  his  hands  without  bear- 
ing this  characteristic  in  its  pages ;  his  Essays,  the 
Life  of  Schiller,  "  Past  and  Present,"  all,  even  the 
Life  of  Cromwell  may  be  instanced ;  while  that  wild 
and  bountiful  phantasmagoria,  "  Sartor  Resartus," 
a  book  wherein  you  shall  find  something  new  and 
worthy  another  niche  in  memory  after  twenty  peru- 
sals, is  most  rich  in  it.  Here  again  in  the  present 
work  we  might  quote  a  page  of  terse  sentences, 
always  more  suggestive  than  expressive  of  the 
writer's  feelings  in  proof.  Let  us  take  this  one.  It 
is  apropos  of  a  very  brief  and  affecting  note  he  re- 
ceived from  Sterling,  one  of  the  last,  when  the 
certainty  of  death  was  upon  him ;  and  concluding, 
"  Towards  me  it  is  still  more  true  than  towards 
England,  that  no  man  has  been  and  done  like  you. 
Heaven  bless  you !  If  I  can  lend  a  hand  when 
THERE,  that  will  not  be  wanting.  It  is  all  very 
strange,  but  not  one  hundredth  part  so  sad  as  it 
seems  to  the  standers  by." 

"  It  was  a  bright  Sunday  morning  (says  Carlyle) 
when  this  letter  came  to  me.  If  in  the  great 
Cathedral  of  Immensity  I  did  no  worship  that  day 
the  fault  was  surely  my  own.  Sterling  affection- 
ately refused  to  see  me,  which  was  also  kind  and 
wise.  And  four  days  before  his  death  there  are 
some  stanzas  of  verse  for  me,  written  as  if  in  star- 
fire  and  immortal  tears,  which  are  among  my 
sacred  possessions,  to  be  kept  for  myself  alone." 

It  will  do  the  reader  good  to  sit  back  in  his 
chair  and  ponder  on  these  passages,  not  between 
youthful  lovers,  but  men  arrived  at  an  age  of  ma- 
turity. Let  him  bring  before  his  mind  that  bright 
Sunday  morning  at  Ventnor  and  Chelsea,  and  the 
worshipping  in  the  Cathedral  of  Immensity  all  day  I 
Then,  again,  imagine  the  survivor,  with  his  grand 
doctrine  of  actual  cautery,  still,  on  sad  occasions, 
drooping  his  shaggy  brows  over  the  stanzas  of 
verse  kept  sacred  from  the  harlotry  of  print — kept 
for  himself  alone  I 

But  without  any  'pracUcal  proof  of  friendship, 
beyond  that  which  words  express,  our  comparison 
of  Carlyle  with  the  fraternal  heroes  of  old  were 
ill-established.  Here,  however,  it  is  amply  dis- 
played, and  will  be  well  understood  when  one 
comes  to  consider  the  character  of  that  '^  inquisito- 
rial sanbenito*'  into  which  Carlyle  has  dared  to 
penetrate,  to  rescue,  as  he  says.  Sterling's  reputation 
from  profanity,  and  what  contempt,  what  naked 
detestation,  he  expresses  by  the  way.  A  man  who 
gives  his  life  for  another  is  indeed  a  very  merito- 
rious man  ;  making  this  abatement  from  his  merit, 
that  in  all  probability  such  an  one  doesn't  know 
distinctly  what  better  to  do  with  his  life — has  not 
got  an  infant  family  certainly;  and  that  death  on 
such  conditions  is  the  easiest  way  for  a  vain  and 
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weak  man,  having  the  opporinnity,  to  obtain  a 
great  reputation.  £at  for  him  who  (not  by  simple 
dying,  whicli  thouBands  have  volmitarily  under- 
taken for  very  trivial  things,  but)  by  an  earnest, 
unqnailiug,  sleepless  labour  in  behalf  of  Heaven 
and  humanity,  has  reaped  golden  opinions  from 
more  than  one  nation — for  such  a  man  to  gather 
together  these  well-earned  trophies  and  risk  them 
all  in  behalf  of  the  reputation  of  a  dead  man,  who 
cannot  thank  him — at  least  not  yet — is  noble  indeed. 

This  may  cause  some  surprise.  Indeed,  we 
have,  perhaps,  rather  over-stated  the  case ;  but  how 
little,  very  superficial  consideration  will  show. 
Let  us  recur  to  the  object,  the  professed  excuse 
for  the  second  appearance  of  a  Life  of  Sterling.  It 
may  be  inadequately  expressed  as  indignation  that 
his  friend  should  be  considered  as  at  all  appertain- 
ing to  a  false,  hypocritical  Church,  because  he 
happened  to  be  lured  into  it  for  a  brief  period  by 
the  '^transcendental  moonshine"  of  Coleridge; 
which  indignation  is  too  great  to  be  contained  in 
a  pamphlet  or  a  magazine-article,  he  needs  must 
write  a  book,  do  the  whole  work  over  again,  and 
leave  it  as  a  visible  testimony  against  a  dead 
Church  and  "  Hebrew  Old  Clothes."  True,  it  is  no 
new  thing  for  Carlyle  to  protest  in  strong  terms 
against  the  English  and  other  Churches,  as  they 
now  exist;  true,  also,  that  these  keen  gusts 
of  satire  have  not  a  tithe  of  the  force  wielded  by 
this  little  book.  For  not  alone  the  few  pages, 
scarcely  a  dozen  in  all,  which  explain  the  autlior'H 
views  and  motives,  but  the  very  existence,  the 
fact  of  the  book,  its  paper  and  binding,  is  an  in- 
dignant denunciation  of  lifeless  Church  formulas. 
And  if  Sterling,  a  friend  of  the  Church,  has  thus 
fallen  among  the  spectralities  in  ''inquisitorial 
sanbenito,**  what  fate  can  Carlyle  expect,  who 
bears  himself  towards  them  in  this  way  ?  "  Re- 
ligious newspapers  and  periodical  heresy-hunters" 
are  "  lively"  in  these  years  also ;  if  not  so  lively 
as  at  the  death  of  Sterling,  it  is  because  they  now 
carry  heavier  metal.  Mr.  Carlyle  must  see  clearly 
enough  that  a  period  of  redaction — short  and 
feverish,  no  doubt — is  commencing  in  the  English 
and  other  Churches;  reaction  from  that  dark, 
miserable  period  when  Hume  and  Voltaire  were 
the  apostles  of  public  opinion,  to  a  time  when 
nothing  would  please  public  opinion  more  than  to 
catch  an  author  who  would  even  pass  for  a  Hume 
or  Voltaire,  and  burk  him  :  a  most  excellent  state 
of  things,  by  the  way,  and  some  little  distance  on 
the  only  road  to  the  milennium,  if  it  were  but 
based  on  Christianity  according  to  St.  Paul,  and 
not  on  Christianity  according  to  Dr.  Herbert  Jen- 
ner  Fust 

Now  these  periodical  heresy-hunters  and  ecclesi- 
astical *'  spectralities"  redivivi  Mr.  Carlyle  has  grie- 
vously offended.  The  sin  will  not  be  forgiven; 
and  we  shall  be  glad  if,  in  consequence,  he  be  not  at 
length  handed  over  to  odium — as  far  as  it  can  be 
done  by  misrepresentation,  special  pleading,  false, 
damnatory  pity,  and  that  sneering  eloquence  of 
which  too  many  sectarian  publications  arc  capable 
— as  a  masked  Voltaire  or  Hume  at  least ;  for  to 
attack  Herbert  Jenner  is  something  more  than  to 
attack  mere  Christianity,  in  the  eyes  of  not  a  few. 


Thus  awkwardly  have  we  endeavoured  to  ex< 
plain  what  we  meant  by  Carlyle's  risking  his  repu- 
tation in  behalf  of  his  friend's ;  though  the  entire 
case  is  not  yet  stated.  First,  let  not  the  risk  be 
underrated ;  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  a  man  of 
mark  like  Carlyle,  spite  of  his  skill  or  strength, 
can  venture  into  these  regions  on  such  an  errand 
and  return  scatheless :  it  cannot  be.  At  this  period 
of  history,  when  so  many  instances  are  on  record, 
and  so  many  more  in  the  knowledge  of  living  men, 
it  were  superfluous  to  point  oat  bow  easy  a  thing 
it  is  to  blast  the  name,  the  influence  of  any  man, 
by  a  whisper  of  irreligion.  At  all  times  that  is 
and  has  been  proved  to  be  a  sure  and  deadly  wca- 
|K)n.  The  shrug,  the  sigh,  the  shaking  of  the 
head,  the  pitying  expression  of  countenance  when 
such  a  man  is  mentioned,  the  deep  regrets  for  in- 
tellect misuse<l — such  trifles  as  these,  well  propa- 
gated, will  infallibly  blast  a  reputation  worthy  of 
a  world's  remembrance. 

Now  before  the  publication  of  the  present  work 
awoke  to  action  Church  press  prejudices,  these 
whispers  and  melancholy  shakings  of  the  head  were 
not  infrequently  directed  against  Carlyle  wherever 
he  might  be  the  subject  of  conversation.  You  see, 
it  is  necessary  in  such  cases  to  say  somethinp:. 
Well,  his  oddities,  his  mysticism,  his  influence,  hit) 
barbarous  language,  are  stale  topics;  they  arc 
agreed  upon.  The  profundity  of  his  mind,  the 
power  of  his  pen  spite  of  its  barbarity,  his  vehe- 
ment earnestness  in  urging  truth  or  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  truth,  and  his  irreproachable  life— all 
th  is  is  established  beyond  the  reach  of  gossip.  6up- 
})ose,  then,  rather  than  be  dull  and  uncritical,  wc 
inquire  into  his  ir-religion!  Now  there  is  pro- 
bably no  living  writer  whose  language  on  such 
subjects  is  so  capable  of  distortion  as  Carlyle's. 
His  language  on  all  subjects,  indeed,  (when,  growing 
too  earnest,  he  falls  into  the  sad  Latter-dav  Pam- 
phlet  style,)  is  bewildering  enough,  but  when  on 
religious  topics  it  is  really  to  be  deplored.  A 
bright,  unfllmcd  eye  fitfully  detects  the  meaning 
the  author  intends  to  picture  forth,  and  that  it  is 
good ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  it  sees  how  little 
sophistry  and  pleading  by  counsel  are  necessary  to 
prove  the  direct  contrary  of  what  he  designs  to 
convey.  Hence  is  it  thiat  while  of  late  years  the 
praise  due  to  his  eminent  services  in  the  cause  of 
literature  and  humanity  has  been  more  universally 
and  enthusiastically  accorded,  hesitating  "  buts"  and 
**  we  fears' '  have  grown  more  frequent  and  more  loud . 

It  will  be  satisfactory,  perhaps,  to  give  here  an 
illustration  of  the  feeling  of  almost  affectionate  reve- 
rence, mingled  with  painful  doubt,  which  seenis  to 
be  gaining  ground  among  Mr.  Carlyle's  critics. 
We  quote  from  a  late  article  in  the  "  Eclectic  Re- 
view," which,  to  do  the  writer  justice,  seems  to  be 
written  in  an  eminently  unprejudiced  spirit ;  and 
though  the  reader  will  detect  here  two  mere  "  wind- 
bags" of  sentences,  which  explode  the  momentthey 
are  steadily  looked  at,  the  general  meaning  is  ^ 
to  be  mistaken ;  and  that  is  always  sufficient  for 
honest  men.  Thus  eloquently,  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  the  Eclectic  Reviewer  writes : 

"  In  his  hands  and  on  his  eloquent  tongue,  it  [lite- 
rature] appears  no  idle  toy  for  the  amusement  of  the 
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love-sick  or  the  trifling — ^no  mere  excitement,  but  a 
profonnd  as  well  as  beautiful  reality,  to  be  attested, 
if  necessary,  by  a  martyr*s  tears  and  blood,  and  at 
all  events  by  the  life  and  conversation  of  an  honest 

and  virtuous  man Carlyle  has  held  his 

genius  as  a  trust — ^lias  sought  to  unite  it  to  his 
religion  (whatever  that  may  be),  has  expressed  it 
in  the  language  of  a  determined  life.  [Here  re- 
verse the  shield.]  ....  If  the  young  minds  of 
the  age  are  beginning  to  crave  something  better 
than  a  creed  with  no  articles,  a  gospel  of  negations, 
a  faith  with  no  forms,  a  hope  without  foundation," 
<fec.,  "  the  fault  lies  in  the  system  and  not  in  the 
author  of  it,^  ....  He  has  tried  to  form  his 
own  sincere  love  and  prosecution  of  it  [still  lite- 
rature] into  a  religion,  and  has  failed."  He  has, 
we  fear,  become  ''  a  worshipper  without  a  God,  a 
devotee  with  the  object  of  devotion'* — not  false  or 
absurd,  but — '*  extinct  /" 

Here  the  case  ends,  to  our  infinite  relief.  We 
esteem  it  not  very  unfortunate,  in  fact,  that  we  have 
no  space  here  to  argue  it  out,  so  reluctant  are  we  at 
all  times  to  trespass  upon  that  ground  where  men 
meet  ofUnest  in  enmity,  but  where  they  should 
meet  oftenest  in  love.  We  conceive  it  to  be  an 
imperative  duty,  however,  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  the  question,  the  present  time,  and  the 
nature  of  the  book  under  review,  to  say  at  least  so 
mnch ;  and  that  duty,  after  all,'will  be  but  imper- 
fectly concluded  in  briefly  reading  over  the  various 
items  contained  in  what  is  above  written,  and  by  in- 
dicating those  conclusions  which  should  properly 
be  drawn  from  them :  herein,  too,  we  hope  to  find 
our  excuse  in  trespassing  ever  so  little  on  religious 
matters.  We  have  seen,  then,  (it  needed  no  demon- 
stration,) that  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  reputations  never 
so  hardly  won  and  well  deserved,  as  religious  con- 
troversy, as  sectarian  denunciation.  Wo  have  also 
seen  in^e  above  example  from  the  ''  Eclectic  Be- 
view,"  and  know  from  conversation,  that  of  Carlyle 
it  is  already  the  mode  to  say  that  he  is  a  Qodless 
man,  a  sort  of  good-natured,  atheistical,  moonstruck 
Titan.  Then,  with  this  weapon  within  its  reach 
and  already  exercised,  though  more  in  play  than  in 
earnest,  our  author,  by  this  book,  hurls  the  most 
indignant  andjustiflable  contempt  at  the  Church  of 
England,  its  Hebrew  Old  Clothes  and  **  new  sur- 
plice at  Allhallow-tide ;"  this,  too,  at  a  time  when 
the  Church  is  afflicted  with  a  "  revival" — afflicted 
with  a  revival,  we  say,  because,  unless  it  speedily 
get  rid  of  the  Doctrine  of  Constructive  Embezzle- 
ment, and  some  others,  it  will  prove  to  be  only  the 
precursor  of  something  diflerent  From  these 
premises,  then,  we  arrive  at  this:  that  society 
having  learned  much  of  him  and  been  served  well 
by  him,  is  on  the  verge  of  ingratitude  to  this  man; 
that  he  is  in  ^eat  danger  of  falling  into  more 
ghastly  sanbenttos  than  those  from  which  he  seeks 
to  withdraw  his  friend.  To  protest  against  this  is 
the  object  of  the  foregoing  remarks ;  and  our  warn- 
ing has  the  virtue,  at  least,  of  being  well-timed. 
It  is  of  little  use  regretting  episodes  of  this  cha- 
racter after  they  are  accomplished,  or  to  grow  vir- 

*  The  shoe  pinches,  it  seems — don't  fit  at  all,  in  fact ;  but  then 
that* 8  the  fault  not  of  the  sboe-MoiE^,  bnt  of  the  leather :  possibly 
of  the  cow  whose  hide  it  once  was. 


tuously  indignant  when  the  power  of  remedy  has 
passed  away.  It  is  a  serious  thing,  then,  we  say,  to 
rob  any  man,  in  one  day,  of  his  honours  and  of  his 
God.  We  glow  with  anger,  we  read  with  clenched 
fists  and  burning  eyes,  when,  in  poesy  or  in 
actions  for  defamation,  we  see  how  some  individual 
wretch  has  sworn  away  the  virtue  of  a  good  woman 
or  the  credit  of  an  honest  man — the  anguish  it  has 
entailed.  But  what  is  this  anguish,  which  always 
has  its  remedy,  in  the  last  canto  of  the  poem  or  in 
damages  amid  the  acclamations  of  a  crowded 
court,  how  is  it  to  be  compared  to  the  anguish 
caused  by  the  aggregate  wretch  Coterie,  when  it 
simpers  away  the  God,  the  salvation  of  a  man,  there 
being  no  damAgea  oxid  the  exec  rations  of  a  crowded 
court  for  him  in  this  world,  whatever  damages  may 
be  awarded  him  hereafter  ?  Of  all  martyrdom  this 
is  the  most  exquisite.  For  Heaven's  sake,  for  selfish- 
ness* sake,  let  us  endeavour  to  avoid  it  Nor  do 
we  speak  here  merely  of  Carlyle's  case ;  for  though 
it  be  certainly  true  that  he  is  already  blown  upon 
by  these  consuming  winds  in  a  measure  that  calls 
for  notice,  still  we  have  not  seen  the  end  of  him; 
and  since  he  has  found  strength  to  turn  the  tide  of 
popular  opinion  with  regard  to  another  man*s  cha- 
racter, he  may  yet  prevent  it  from  entirely  run- 
ning in  false  channels  as  respects  his  own.  But 
against  the  iniquity  in  general,  as  here  instanced, 
we  protest;  it  is  a  most  contemptible  iniquity; 
hypocrisy,  calumny  and  ignorance  mixed. 

Here  we  must  conclude  these  remarks,  con- 
scious that  we  have  not  done  justice  to  our  readers, 
Carlyle,  or  ourselves.  But  let  it  be  understood 
that  we  have  said  so  much  in  behalf  of  the  present 
author  because  we  are  convinced  that  he  is  vastly 
misunderstood ;  because  we  believe,  from  a  careful 
study  of  almost  all  he  has  written,  and  in  full  con- 
sciousness of  many  faults,  that  Carlyle  is,  in  fact, 
an  eminently  reUgious  man.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
great  secret  of  his  success ;  it  is  this  that  has  given 
him  that  influence  on  the  public  mind  which,  like 
his  Christianity,  is  a  hundredfold  greater  than  is 
generally  surmised.  Were  it  otherwise,  he  would 
And  no  support,  no  approval  in  this  magazine. 
Set  dead  against  the  Doctrine  of  Constructive  Em- 
bezzlement, and  with  no  faith  in  the  judgments  of 
H.  J.  Fust,  Kt.,  as  a  means  of  salvation ;  with  little 
respect  for  the  easy-slippered  religion  of  Little 
Bethels  or  the  subtle  expediency  of  Eomanism 
we  always  joyfully  honour  the  thousands  of  noble 
Christians  who  leaven  all  the  Churches.  For  by  them 
alone  is  the  world  to  be  regenerated;  by  their 
help  we  trust  it  will  finally  bo  understood  that 
Doctors'  Commons,  though  well  enough  in  its  way, 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  Christianity. 

So  much  for  that.  There  are  other  and  more 
satisfactory  things  presented  to  us  by  the  *^  Life  of 
John  Sterling,"  little  notices  of  well-known  men, 
brief  sketches  of  character,  which  are  valuable 
Of  these  by  far  the  most  lengthy  and  interesting  are 
those  of  Coleridge  and  Captain  Sterling,  the  father 
of  John — the  Thunderer  of  the  Times ;  in  which 
is  exemplified  the  amazing  power  Carlyle  possci:- 
ses  in  portraiture.  In  a  few  sometimes  crude  and 
inharmonious  sentences,  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
the  character,  the  entire  individuality  of  a  ma^  i$ 
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brought  before  you,  and  you  recognise  it  at  once  as 
truth :  instance  Abbot  Sampson,  Cromwell,  Schiller 
and  Richter  as  Diogenes  Tcufelwlnick ;  instance 
also  the  extracts  we  give  below.  Coleridge  is  first 
canvassed :  and  the  testimony  of  Carlylc  as  to  his 
character  ia  far  too  valuable  to  be  omitted. 

**  Coleridge  sat  on  the  brow  of  llighgate  Hill, 
in  those  years,  looking  down  on  London  and  its 
smoke-tumult,  like  a  sage  escajied  from  the  inanity 
of  life's  battle  ;  attracting  towards  him  the  thoui^hts 
of  innummerable  brave  souls  still  engaged  tliere 
....  He  was  thought  to  hold,  he  alone  in  Eng- 
land, the  key  of  German  and  other  Transcenden- 
talisms ;  knew  the  sublime  secret  of  believing  by 
*  the  reason  *  what  *  the  understanding  *  had  been 
obliged  to  flhig  out  as  incredible ;  and  could  still, 
after  Hume  and  Voltaire  had  done  their  best  and 
worst  with  him,  profess  himself  an  orthodox  Chris- 
tian, and  say  and  print  to  the  Church  of  England, 
with  its  singular  old  rubrics  and  surplices  at  All- 

hallowtide,  Esto  jyci-petua The  practical 

intellects  of  the  world  did  not  much  heed  him,  or 
carelessly  reckoned  him  a  metaphysical  dreamer ; 
but  to  the  rising  spirits  of  the  young  generation 
he  had  this  dusky  sublime  character,  and  sat  there 
as  a  kind  of  Magus,  girt  in  mystery  and  enigma ; 
his  Dodona  oak-grove  (Mr.  Oilman's  house,  at 
Highgate)  whispering  strange  things,  uncertain 
whether  oracles  or  jargon. 

"  Here  for  hours  would  Coleridge  talk,  concerning 
all  conceivable  or  inconceivable  things ;  and  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  have  an  intelligent,  or,  fail- 
ing that,  even  a  silent  and  patient  human  listener. 
He  distinguished  himself  to  all  that  ever  heard 
him  as  at  least  the  most  surprising  talker  extant 
in  this  world,  and  to  some  small  minority,  by  no 
means  to  all,  as  the  most  excellent" 

We  have  already  seen  what  were  the  effects  of 
Coleridge's  talk  upon  Sterling,  and  we  know  its 
influence  upon  the  unfortunate  Edward  Irving, 
between  whom,  by  the  way,  there  were  many  points 
of  resemblance.  To  what  length,  however,  his  talk 
has  influenced  the  present  tone  of  society  can  never 
be  properly  estimated.  Here  Carlyle  furnishes  the 
world  with  a  masterly  account  of  the  ctmversation 
of  this  "  kind  of  Magus,"  preceded  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  personal  appearance  which  will  bring 
him  at  once  before  the  reader's  eyes. 

"  The  good  man,  he  was  now  getting  old, towards 
sixty  perhaps ;  and  gave  you  the  idea  of  a  life  that 
had  been  full  of  suflferings;  a  life  heavy-laden, 
half-vanquished,  still  swimming  painfully  in  seas 
of  manifold  physical  and  other  bewilderment. 
Brow  and  head  were  round  and  of  massive  weight, 
but  the  face  was  flabby  and  irresolute.  The  deep 
eyes,  of  a  light  hazel,  wore  as  full  of  sorrow  as  of 
inspiration;  confused  pain  looked  mildly  from 
them,  as  in  a  kind  of  mild  astonishment.  The 
whole  figure  and  air,  good  and  amiable  otherwise, 
might  be  called  flabby  and  irresolute ;  expressive 
of  weakness  under  possibility  of  strength.  He 
hung  loosely  on  his  limbs,  with  knees  bent  and 
stooping  attitude.  In  walking,  he  rather  shuflled 
than  decisively  stepped ;  and  a  lady  once  remarked, 
he  never  could  fix  which  side  of  the  garden-walk 
woxild  suit  him  best,  but  continually  shifted,  in 


corkscrew  fashion,  and  kept  trying  both.  A  heavy- 
laden,  high-aspiring  and  surely  mucb-Buffering  man. 

"  His  voice,  naturally  soft  and  good,  bad  contrac- 
ted itself  into  a  plaintive  ennffle  and  sing-song:  he 
spoke  aa  if  preaching— you  would  have  said, 
preaching  earnestly,and  also  hopelessly,  the  weight- 
iest things.  I  still  recollect  his  *  object'  and  'sub- 
ject,' terms  of  continual  recurrence  in  the  Eantean 
province ;  and  how  he  sung  and  snuffled  them  into 
*  om-m-mject '  and  '  sum-m-mject,*  with  a  kind  of 

solemn  shake  or  quaver,  as  he  rolled  along 

Nothing  could  be  more  copious  than  his  talk;  and 
furthermore  it  was  always,  virtually  or  literally,  of 
the  nature  of  a  monologue ;  sufifering  no  interrop- 
tion,  however  reverent ;  hastily  putting  aside  all 
foreign  additions,  annotations,  or  moat  ingenuous 
desires  for  elucidation,  as  well-meant  superfluities 
which  would  never  do.  BeaideB,  it  was  talk  not 
flowing  anywhither  like  a  river,  but  spreading 
everywhither  in  inextricable  currents  and  regur- 
gitations like  a  lake  or  sea. 

"  I  have  heard  Coleridge  talk,  with  eager  musi- 
cal energy,  two  stricken  hours,  his  face  radiant  and 
moist,  and  communicate  no  meaning  whatsoever  to 
any  individiukl  of  his  hearers — certain  of  whom,  I 
for  one,  still  kept  eagerly  listening  in  hope;  the  meet 
had  long  before  given  up,  and  formed  (if  the  room 
were  large  enough)  secondary  hamming  groups  of 
their  own.  He  began  anywhere:  you  put  some  ques- 
tion to  him,  made  some  suggestive  observation; 
instead  of  answering  this,  or  decidedly  setting  out 
towards  answer  of  it,  he  would  accumulate  for- 
midable apparatus,  logical  swim-bladders,  transcen- 
dental life-preservers,  and  other  precautionarv  and 

vehiculatory  gear,  for  setting  out ;  perhaps  did  at 
last  get  under  weigh,but was swifUysolicited, turned 

aside  by  the  glance  of  some  radiant  new  game  on 
this  hand  or  that,  into  new  courses ;  and  ever  into 
new ;  and  before  long  into  all  the  universe,  where 
it  was  uncertain  what  game  you  would  catch,  or 
whether  any. 

"  His  talk,  alas !  was  distingiiished,  like  himself, 
by  irresolution ;  it  disliked  to  be  troubled  with 
conditions,  abstinences,  definite  fulfilmentB--loved 
to  wander  at  its  own  sweet  will,  and  make  its  au- 
ditor and  his  claims  and  humble  wishes  a  mere 
passive  bucket  for  itself  I     He  had  knowledge 
about  many  things  and  topics,  much  curious  read- 
ing ;  but  generally  all  topics  led  him,  aflcr  a  p«s8 
or  two,  into  the  high  seas  of  theosophic  philosophy, 
the  hazy  infinitude  of  Kantean  transcendentalism^ 
with  its  *  sum-m-mjects '  and  '  om-m-mjects,'  sad 
enough ;  for  with  such  indolent  impatience  of  the 
claims  and  ignorances  of  others,  he  had  not  the 
least  talent  for  explaining  this  or  anytliing  un- 
known to  them ;  and  you  swam  and  fluttered  in 
the  mistiest  wide  unintelligible  deluge  of  things, 
for  most  part  in  a  rather  profitless,  uncomfortable 
manner.     Glorious  islets,  too,  I  have  seen  rise  out 
of  the  haze ;  but  they  were  few,  and  soon  swallowed 
in  the  general  element  again.    Balmy,  sunny  islet^, 
islets  of  the  blest  and  the  intelligible— on  which 
occasions  those  secondary  humming  groups  would 
all  cease  humming,  and  hang  breiShless  upon  the 
eloquent  words,  till  once  your  islet  got  wrapt  in  the 
mist  again,  and  they  could  reconmience  humming. 
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To  wbicb  we  may  append  Hazlitfs  criticism : 
'*  Wonderful  talker,  very ;  if  you  let  him  start 
from  no  premises  and  come  to  no  conclusions." 
But  with  no  space  now  for  any  criticism  of  our  own, 
or  any  comparison  between  the  talk  of  Coleridge 
and  of  his  commentator,  let  us  pass  to  the  more  im- 
portant matter,  "  the  gist  of  his  discourse,"  from 
which  the  reader  will  deduce  his  own  conclusions. 
*'  The  constant  gist  of  his  discourse  was  lamenta- 
tion over  the  sunk  condition  of  the  world ;  which 
he  recognised  to  be  given  up  to  Atheism  and 
Materialism,  full  of  mere  sordid  misbeliefs,  mis- 
pursuits  and  misresults.  All  science  had  become 
mechanical ;  the  science,  not  of  men,  but  of  a  kind 
of  human  beavers.  Churches  themselves  had  died 
away  into  a  godless,  mechanical  condition,  and 
stood  there  as  mere  Cases  of  Articles,  mere  Forms 
of  Churches ;  like  the  dried  carcases  of  once  swift 
camels,  which  you  find  left  withering  in  the  thirst 
of  the  universal  desert — ghastly  portents  for  the 
present,  beneficent  ships  of  the  desert  no  more. 
Men's  souls  were  blinded,  hebetated ;  sunk  under 
the  influence  of  Atheism  and  Materialism,  and 
Hume  and  Voltaire :  the  world  for  the  present  was 
as  an  extinct  world,  deserted  of  God  and  incapable 
of  well-doing  till  it  changed  its  heart  and  spirit 
This,  expressed,  I  think,  with  less  of  indignation 
and  with  more  of  long-drawn  querulousness,  was 
always  recognisable  as  the  ground-tone.  .  .  . 

"  The  remedy,  though  Coleridge  himself  pro- 
fessed to  see  it  as  in  sunbeams,  could  not,  except 
by  processes  unspeakably  difficult,  bo  described  to 
you  at  all.     On  the  whole,  those  dead  Churches, 
this  dead  English  Church  especially,   must  be 
brought  to  life  again.     Why  not?    It  was  not 
dead ;  the  soul  of  it,  in  this  parched-up  body,  was 
tragically  asleep  only.    Atheistic  Philosophy  was 
true  on  its  side,  and  Hume  and  Voltaire  could  on 
their  own  groimd  speak  irrefragably  for  themselves 
against  any  Church ;  but  lift  the  Church  and  them 
into  a  higher  sphere  of  argument,  thei/  died  into 
inanition,  the  Church  revivified  itself  into  pristine 
florid  vigour — became  once  more  a  living  ship  of 
the  desert,  and  invincibly  bore  you  over  stock  and 
stone.     But  how,  but  how  ?    By  attending  to  the 
'  reason*  of  men,  said  Coleridge,  and  duly  chaining 
up  the  '  understanding'  of  man :  the  Vernunft  (rea- 
son) ATidVerstund  (understanding)  of  the  Germans, 
it  all  turned  upon  ihese,  if  you  could  well  under- 
stand them — which  you  couldn't.    For  the  rest, 
Mr.   Coleridge  .had  on  the  anvil  various  books, 
especially  was  about  to  write  one  grand  book  *  On 
the  Logos,'  which  would  help  to  bridge  the  chasm 
for  UB.  .  .  .    Wait  till  the  book  *  On  the  Logos' 
was  done — ^alas  I  till  your  own  terrene  eyes,  blind 
with  conceit  and  dust  of  logic,  were  purged,  subtil- 
ised and  spiritualised  into  the  sharpness  of  vision 
requisite  for  discerning  such  an  om-m-mject." 

In  this  passage,  as  well  as  in  those  quoted  in 
our  account  of  Sterling,  the  true  cause  of  Carlyle's 
fwe  unmitigated  admiration  of  Coleridge  is  very 
evident  Thus,  however,  he  concludes ;  and  here 
also  we  are  compelled  to  conclude,  for  want  of 
space,  on  the  subject  of  this  wonderful  man : 

**  Let  me  not  be  unjust  to  this  memorable  man. 
Surely  there  was  here,  in  his  pious,  ever-labouring, 


subtle  mind,  a  precious  truth,  or  prefigurcment  of 
truth,  and  yet  a  fatal  delusion  witlial.  ...  To  the 
man  himself  Nature  had  given,  in  high  measure, 
the  seeds  of  a  noble  endowment ;  and  to  unfold  h 
had  been  forbidden  him.  A  subtle,  lynx-eyed  in- 
tellect, tremulous  pious  sensibility  to  all  good  and 
all  beautiful ;  truly  a  ray  of  empyrean  light ;  but 
imbedded  in  such  weak  laxity  of  character,  in  such 
indolences  ^and  esuriences,  as  had  made  strange 
work  with  it.  Once  more,  the  tragic  story  of  a 
high  endowment  with  an  insufficient  will.  An  eye 
to  discern  the  divinest  of  tlie  heavens'  splendours 
and  lightnings,  the  insatiable  wish  to  revel  in  their 
god-like  radiances  and  brilliances ;  but  no  heart  to 
front  the  scathing  terrors  of  them,  which  is  the  first 
condition  of  your  conquering  an  abiding-place 
there.  The  courage  necessary  for  him,  above  all 
things,  had  been  denied  this  man.  His  life,  with 
such  ray  of  the  empyrean  in  it,  was  great  and 
terrible  to  him,  and  he  had  not  valiantly  grappled 
with  it ;  he  had  fled  from  it ;  sought  refuge  in 
vague  daydreams,  hollow  compromises,  in  opium, 
in  theosophic  metaphysics.  .  .  Strange!  here  once 
more  was  a  kind  of  heaven-scaling  Ixion,  and  to 
him,  as  to  the  old  one,  Uie  just  gods  were  very 
stem.  The  ever-revolving,  never-advancing  wheel 
^f  a  kind)  was  his,  through  life ;  and  from  his 
Cloud  Juno  did  he,  too,  procreate  strange  Centaurs, 
spectral  Puseyisms,  monstrous  illusory  hybrids 
and  ecclesiastical  chimeras,  which  now  roam  the 
earth  in  a  very  lamentable  manner  I" 

A  no  less  interesting  because  more  novel  episode 
will  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  Thunderer. 
The  life  of  this  man  is  an  exception  in  literary 
biography.  Bom  at  Waterford,  though  of  Scotch 
descent,  Edward  Sterling  studied  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  and  was  duly  called  to  the  bar.  lu 
his  twenty-fifth  year  the  Irish  Rebellion  broke 
out,  and  he  joined  a  corps  of  loyal  volunteers. 
Thus  acquiring  a  taste  for  soldier-life,  he  entered 
first  the  militia,  and  then  into  the  line.  A  short 
time  after  his  marriage  (in  1804),  however,  his 
regiment  was  broken  up ;  and  to  compensate  for 
loss  of  finances,  he  undertook  farming  in  the  Isle 
of  Bute.  This  did  not  succeed,  as  was  natural 
under  the  superintendance  of  such  a  man ;  and  ho 
finally  migrated  with  his  family  to  the  little  WeLli 
village  before  spoken  of.  Here  he  spent  five  years 
in  want  of  some  occupation,  or  rather  in  want  of 
wages.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  however, 
he  made  the  discovery  that  the  pen  was  the  tool  best 
suited  to  his  hand — ^wrote  a  noticeable  military- 

• 

reform  pamphlet,  and  letters  to  the  Times  signed 
"  Vetus."  In  1814:  he  went  to  France,  with  some 
hope  of  being  appointed  Foreign  Correspondent  of 
that  journal ;  a  more  important  functionary  then 
than  now.  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  how- 
ever, as  mentioned  before,  speedily  drove  him 
back  to  London ;  when  he  immediately  resumed 
his  correspondence  with  the  Times,  which  finally 
resulted  in  a  lucrative  co-partnership  and  renown. 
Here  he  is  entire ;  looking  through  Carlyle's  eyes 
we  read  him  at  a  glance : 

"  A  singular  figure  of  the  epoch ;  and  when  you 
came  to  know  him,  which  it  was  easy  to  fail  of 
doing  if  you  had  not  eyes  and  candid  insight,  a 
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gallant,  truly  gifted  and  manful  figure  of  his  kind. 
We  aaw  much  of  him  in  thia  house,  much  of  all  hia 
family;  and  had  grown  to  love  them  all  right 
well — him  too,  though  that  was  the  difficult  part 
of  the  feat  For,  in  his  Irish  way,  he  played  the 
conjuror  very  much,  '  365  opinions  in  the  year 
upon  every  suhject,'  as  a  wag  once  said.  In  fact, 
his  talk,  ever  ingenious,  emphatic  and  spirited  in 
detail,  was  much  defective  m  earnestness,  at  least 
in  clear  earnestness  of  purport  and  outcome,  but 
went  tumbling  as  if  in  mere  welters  of  explosive 
unreason ;  a  volcano,  heaving  under  vague  deluges 
of  scorise,  ashes  and  imponderoua  pumice-stones, 
yon  could  not  say  in  what  direction,  nor  well  whe- 
ther in  any.  Not  till  after  good  study  did  you  see 
the  deep  molten  lava-flood,  which  simmered  stea- 
dily enough,  and  showed  very  well  by  and  by 
whither  it  was  bound.  For  I  must  say  of  Edward 
Sterling,  after  all  his  daily  explosive  sophistries 
and  fallacies  of  talk,  he  had  a  stubborn  instinctive 
sense  of  what  was  nunful,  strong  and  worthy; 
recognised  with  quick  feeling  the  charlatan  under 
his  solemnest  wig ;  knew  as  clearly  as  any  man 
a  pusillanimous  tailor  in  buckram,  an  ass  under 
the  lion's  skin,  and  did  with  his  whole  heart  despise 
the  same. 

'*  The  sudden  change  of  doctrine  in  the  Times, 
which  failed  not  to  excite  loud  censure  and  indig- 
nant amazement  in  those  days  were  first  intel- 
ligible to  you  when  you  came  to  interpret  them 
as  his  changes.  .  .  .  Thus,  if  he  stormed  along 
10,000  strong  in  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in- 
dignantly denouncing  Toryism  and  its  obsolete 
insane  pretensions ;  and  then  if,  after  some  expe- 
rience of  Whig  management,  he  discerned  that 
Wellington  and  Peel,  by  whatever  name  entitled, 
were  the  men  to  be  depended  on  by  England,  there 
lay  in  all  this,  visible  enough,  a  deeper  consistency 
far  more  important  than  the  superficial  one,  so 
much  clamoured  after  by  the  vulgar. 

**An  amazingly  impetuous,  hasty  explosive  man, 
this  ^  Captain  Whirlwind,'  as  I  used  to  call  him ! 
Great  sensibility  lay  in  him  too ;  a  real  sympathy 
and  affectionate  pity  and  softness,  which  he  had  an 
over-tendency  to  express  even  by  tears — a  singular 
sight  in  so  leonine  a  man.  Enemies  called  them 
maudlin  and  hypocritical,  these  tears ;  but  that  was 
nowise  the  complete  account  of  them.  On  the 
whole,  there  did  conspicuously  lie  a  diish  of  osten- 
tation, a  self-consciousness  apt  to  become  loud  and 
braggart  over  all  he  said  and  did  and  felt.  This 
was  the  alloy  of  the  man,  and  you  had  to  be  thank- 
ful for  the  abundant  gold  along  with  it 

**  Quizzing  enough  he  got  among  us  for  all  this, 
and  for  the  singular  chiai'oseuro  manner  of  pro- 
cedure, like  that  of  an  Archimagus  Cagliostro  or 
Kaiser  Joseph  Incognito,  which  his  anonymous 
known-unknown  thnnderings  in  the  Times  neces- 
sitated in  him ;  and  much  we  laughed — ^not  with- 
out explosive  counter-banterings  on  his  part ;  but 
in  fine,  one  could  not  do  without  him;  one  knew 
him  at  least  for  a  right  brave  man.  '  By  Jove,  sir  !' 
thus  he  would  swear  to  you,  with  radiant  face — 
sometimes,  not  often,  by  a  deeper  oath. 

"  With  persons  of  dignity,  especially  with  wo- 
men, to  whom  he  was  always  very  gallant,  he  had 


courtly  delicate  manners,  verging  towards  the 
wire-drawn  and  elaborate;  on  common  occasioDs 
he  bloomed  out  at  once  into  jolly  familiarity  of  the 
gracefully  boisterous  kind,  reminding  you  of  mess- 
rooms  and  old  Dublin  days.    His  off-hand  mode 
of  speech  was  always  precise,  emphatic, ingenious; 
his  laugh,  which  was  frequent  rather  than  other- 
wise, had  a  sincerity  of  banter,  but  no  real  depth  of 
sense  for  the  ludicrous ;  and  soon  ended,  if  it  grew 
too  loud,  in  a  mere  dissonant  scream.     He  \w 
broad,   well-built,  stout  of  stature ;  had  a  long 
lowish  head,  sharp  grey  eyes,  with  large  stroog 
aquiline  face  to  match,  and  walked  or  sat  in  an 
erect  decisive  manner.    A  remarkable  man ;  and 
playing,  especially  in  those  years  1830-40,  a  re- 
markable part  in  the  world.  ...  A  good  ju^c 
of  men's  talents  has  been  heard  to  say  of  Edward 
Sterling,  *  There  is  not  a  faetdty  of  improvising 
equal  to  this  in  all  my  circle.     Sterling  rushes  ont 
into  the  clubs,  into  London  society,  rolls  about  all 
day,  copiously  talking  modish  nonsense  or  sense, 
and  listening  to  the  like,  with  the  multifarious  mis- 
cellany of  men ;  comes  home  at  night,  redacts  it 
into  a  Times  leader,  and  is  found  to  liave  bit  tlie 
essential  purport  of  the  world's  immeasurable  bab- 
blement that  day  with  an  accuracy  beyond  all 
other  men.    This  is  what  the  multifarious  Babel 
sound  did  mean  to  say  in  clear  words ;  this,  more 
nearly  than  anything  else.     Let  the  most  gifted 
intellect,  capable  of  writing  epics,  try  to  write  such 
a  leader  for  the  morning  newspapers  I    No  intel- 
lect but  Edward  Sterling's  can  do  it    An  impro- 
vising faculty  without  parallel  in  my  experience.' " 
We  cannot  omit  a  certain  letter  to  this  politico- 
literary  Bagstock.   Luckily,  it  needs  no  comment 
It  carries  within  itself  a  lamp  that  sheds  honour 
upon  the  grave  of  him  who  wrote  and  him  who 
received  it ;  and  by  its  light  wc  may  dimly  sec  how 
much  integrity  was  possessed  by  both  these  men : 
"  A  remarkable  note  (says  Oarlyle)  has  come  into 
my  hands,  honourable  to  the  man  I  am  writing  of, 
and  in  some  sort  to  another  higher  man,  which,  as  it 
may  now  (unhappily  for  us  all)  be  published  without 
scruple,  I  will  not  withhold  here.     The  support, 
by  Edward  Sterling  and  the  Times,  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  first  ministry,  and  generally  of  Peel's  states- 
manship, was  a  conspicuous  fact  in  its  day;  but 
the  return  it  met  with  from  the  person  chiefly 
interested  may  be  considered  worth  recording.  It 
is  marked  Private, 

"to  the  editor  of  the  'times/ 

•«  Whitehall,  April  18, 18:55. 

"  Sin, — ^Having  this  day  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  King  the  seals  of  office,  I  can,  without 
any  imputation  of  an  interested  motive,  or  any 
impediment  from  scrupulous  feelings  of  delicacy, 
express  my  deep  sense  of  the  powerful  support 
which  that  Government  over  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  preside  received  from  the  Times  news- 


paper. 


"  If  I  do  not  offer  the  expressions  of  personal 
gratitude,  it  is  because  I  feel  that  such  expressions 
would  do  injustice  to  the  character  of  a  support 
which  was  given  exclusively  on  the  highest  ana 
most  independent  grounds  of  public  principle- 
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I  can  say  this  with  perfect  truth,  as  I  am  address- 
ing one  whose  person  even  is  unknown  to  me, 
and  who,  during  my  tenure  of  power,  studiously 
avoided  every  species  of  intercourse  which  could 
throw  a  suspicion  upon  the  motives  by  which  he 
was  actuated.  I  should,  however,  be  doing  injus- 
tice to  my  own  feelings  if  I  were  to  retire  from 
office  without  one  word  of  acknowledgment — 
without,  at  least,  assuring  you  of  the  admiration 
with  which  I  witnessed,  during  the  arduous  con- 
test in  which  I  was  engaged,  the  daily  exhibition 
of  that  extraordinary  ability  to  which  I  was  in- 
debted for  a  support  the  more  valuable  because  it 
was  an  impartial  and  discriminating  support. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  ever  your  most 
obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

"  Robert  Peel." 

No  more.  It  is  superfluous  now  to  say  that  this 
volume  is  a  most  valuable  one — that  will  be  per- 
ceived by  all  that  has  gone  before.     And  though. 


from  its  nature,  it  cannot  and  does  not  lay  claim  to 
the  high  importance  that  distinguishes  all  Carlyle'i* 
previous  works  (excepting,  perhaps,  the  "  Latter- 
day  Pamphlets"),  it  possesses  one  virtue  to  a  greater 
degree  than  several  of  its  predecessors :  it  is  almost 
wholly  free  from  the  extravagance  of  language 
which,  while  an  effectual  stumbling-block  to  the 
weaker  brethren,  is  frequently  vexatious  to  many 
who  comprehend  and  honour  not  the  less  the  rich 
underlying  veins  of  thought.  All  easily  written, 
there  are  very  many  passages  in  the  "Life  of 
Sterling"  which  are  models  of  simple  strength  and 
beauty.  Pity  that  Carlyle  does  not  always  write 
thus ;  for  such  attributes  are  clearly  the  real  bi^is  of 
his  style,  though  too  much  and  too  often  disturbed 
by  his  intense  earnestness.  Let  him  only  reform 
in  this  small  matter,  and  he  would  not  only  help  to 
starve  out  unworthy  simulators  of  virtuous  horror, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  far  his  influence 
might  even  yet  extend  its  boundaries. 


L  I  T  E  Jl  A  T  U  R  E. 


'The  Lily  and  the  Bee.  An  Apologue  of  the  Crystal 
Palace.  By  Samuel  Warren,  F.R.S.  Blackwood 
and  Sons.     1851. 

But  a  few  weeks  ago  was  published  a  volume  of 
poems  purporting  to  be  the  production  of  some  un- 
happy inmate  of  Bedlam.  In  his  comments  upon 
them,  a  contemporary  critic  felicitously  and  caus- 
tically observed,  that  there  did  occur  here  and  there 
lines  which  some  without  the  walls  of  such  dreary 
abode  might  not  blush  to  have  written.  We  envy 
the  inward  chuckle  alike  of  critic  and  maniac,  sup- 
posing them  to  have  seen  the  gaudy  abomination 
now  before  us. 

For  aught  we  have  hitherto  known  to  the  con- 
trary, Samuel  Warren,  F.R.S.,  may  be  esteemed 
in  certain  coteries  a  man  of  infinite  wit  and  humour, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  during  his  presence  at  such 
coteries,  colloquium  fuit  (as  the  learned  Q.C.  would 
express  it),  as  to  how  much  arrant  trash  and  gali- 
matins  might  be  foisted  as  sterling  metal  upon  a 
too-confiding  public,  if  only  ballasted  by  a  name 
bearing  with  it  some  degree  of  weight  and  reputa- 
tion. Heavy  sums  may  have  been  risked  with  true 
British  energy  on  the  mooted  point,  and  the  thing 
before  us  may  haply  be  the  result.  Doubtless  this 
may  be  one  mode  of  accounting  for  its  appearance. 
Equally  doubtless  that  Mr.  Warren  and  his  faction 
have  won  the  stakes,  but  lost  all  beside.  The 
thrice  erudite  author  of  the  "  Lily  and  the  Bee" 
scarcely  needs  us  to  prompt  his  conscience  with  the 
words  of  the  good  old  poet, 

Ah !  sensna  cum  ro,  coDsUiuxnqae  perit. 

Again.  Should  our  first  theory  be  erroneous 
respecting  the  origin  of  this  vicious  outpouring,  we 
have  yet  another  to  propound .  We  well  remember 
how  in  early  life  we  were  delighted,  nay,  enrap- 
tured with  those  sublime  and  soaring  strains  illus- 
trative of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  one  Warren, 


who  from  his  shrine  in  the,  then  to  us,  distant 
Strand,  dispensed,  through  his  dusky  medium, 
brightness  and  lustre  to  all  the  wide  world  from 
"  China  to  Peru."  Was,  then,  the  youthful  Samuel 
already  among  the  prophets  ?  Did  he  from  high 
stool  in  back  counting-house,  dark  as  the  wares  he 
lauded,  then  first  flesh  his  maiden  quill?  Was 
it  there  that  his  "young  muse  first  waved  her 
joyous  wing?"  And  is  it  because  now  that  other 
poets  have  arisen  to  hymn  the  praises  of  "  thine 
incomparable  oil.  Macassar,"  or  the  merits  of  the 
dainty  raiment  of  Mammon-worshipping  Israelite, 
is  it  now  that  he  seeks  to  prove  that  he  stands  amid 
them  all  the  foremost  and  the  mightiest  ?  Should 
neither  theory  be  the  correct  one,  then  are  we  ut- 
terly at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  the  £act  of  a  gen- 
tleman, mediocriter  doctus,  of  much  ambition  and 
some  well-earned  fame,  daring  to  tarnish  his  own 
laurels  by  proving  false  to  his  own  reputation  and 
social  statfUi  by  perpetrating  what  it  were  flatteiy 
to  term  arrant  trash,  the  perusal  of  which  engenders 
mingled  feelings  of  pain  and  pity.  The  latter  sen- 
sation is,  however,  so  isx  predominant,  that  it  bids 
us  aflbrd  our  readers  but  one  single  specimen  of 
the  style  of  this  printed  abuse  of  public  confidence 
in  a  well-known  name.  We  assure  them,  in  all 
good  faith,  that  it  is  by  very  far  the  least  extrava- 
gant and  absurd.  « 

—  O,  mystery — mystery ! 
Where  all  on  earth,  in  Heaven, — ^within, 
without,  is  Mystery — and  mystery.  Ordained 
for  man — 

0,  utter,  ulter,  darkness  all,  this  Blessed  Page 
beyond — 

Thick  darkness !  Felt:— 

Impenetrable  darkness: 

Not  a  flickering  ray  to  cheer — to  guide — 
illume — 

Mystery!  unfathomed!  and  unfathomable 
terrible— 
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—  Black  midnight !  Midnight  ou  Tho 
Soul— 

Horror  hath  seized  me  ! — 

0  Spirit, — ^hast  thou  then  lefi  me  ? — Where 
art  thou — 

Why,  in  this  dread  hour,  away !     Me  left  be- 
hind, all  staggering  in  the  fearful  dark — 

All,  all  is  lost. 

•        *  I  nothing  know !  nor  see !  nor 

hope !  and  horribly  fear,  yet  know  not  What 

1  fear !  nor  why ! 

Nor  whence  I  came !     Into  this  dreary  fancied 
Being  called !     O,  why ! 

Am  1  ?     Or  am  I  not  ?     Is  Naught  around — 
O,  Conscious  Nothingness — 
— Deeper  aod  darker  still !     Horror  more 
horrible !     Horror  beyond  Despair — 

Am  I  resolving  into  air — or  Nothingnrss — 
This  terror !  whence  ?    This  sense  of  Liglit, 
Unseen! — of  Darkness  comprehending  not  I 

—  of  unreality,  amid  reality !  reality  iu  un- 
reality !     Confusion !     All  Falhe — and  yet, 
strange  sense  of  Truth !     The  sport  of  mock- 
ing fiends — 

Would  I  were  not — and  had  not  been — 

All  adjuration  which  all  who  peruse  this  faiTago 
will  seal  with  a  ferveut  Amcu  ! 

This  suffices  to  show  the  reader  how  Mr.  War- 
reu  has  attempted  to  foist  a  certain  lingual  Bloom- 
erism  on  our  unhappy  vernacular,  but  little  adapted 
to  its  character.  If  it  be  poetr}%  then  was  Milton  an 
ass ;  if  it  be  prose,  then  wTite  us  down  Cherokees. 

J3ut  we  should  take  shame  unto  ourselves  did 

we  ignore  the  fact  of  Mr.  Warren's  stupendous 

erudition. 

No  science  to  him  is  a  mystery. 

He  has  read  every  book  through  and  through  ; 

or  rather,  spell-ljound  in  magnetic  trance,  has  he 
Bufl\jred  the  mighty  seers  and  wizards  of  intellect, 
the  Lords  of  the  Ideal  and  the  Actual,  the  Visible 
and  the  Unseen,  the  Finite  and  the  Infinite  and  the 
^Esthetic — Heaven  help  us !  how  infectious  a  thing 
is  fme  writing !  Sublimated  as  we  feel,  Lily  and 
Bee  be  thanked,  fain  do  we  take  our  modest  hack- 
ney for  a  soaring  Pegasus — has  suffered  them,  we 
say,  to  stretch  out  their  hands  and  manipulate 
certain  organs  of  his  gifted  cranium.  Owen  and 
Ansted  approach,  and,  behold,  Mr.  Warren  dis- 
cusses Iguanodon  and  ^legalosaur,  Demothere 
"  and  huger  Mastadon,"  with  all  the  connoisseur- 
ship  of  an  Antediluvian.  Next  comes  "  that  vigi- 
lant observer  of  tho  heavens,  Mr.  Hinde,"  assisted 
by  (and  he  needed  aid,  poor  man !)  Bessel,  and  the 
exhausted  Secretary  records,  as  the  oracle  speaks 
from  the  lips  of  the  coma-held  author,  the  distance 
of  a  fixed  star,  or  the  weight  (avoirdupois)  of  **  The 
Sun  and  his  planets,  even  Neptune ! — ay,  down  to 
Grains."  Yet  this  mighty  **  eye  that  reaches  to  the 
heavens  tires  not  in  a  lane."  We  are  made  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Bee ;  liis  policy  internal  and  external,  his 
sanitary  measures,  his  ten-fold  Cohom-and-Vauban 
l)ower,  his  immigrations,  emigrations  and  colonisa- 
tions, all  are  revealed  to  us,  nor  are  we  kept  in 
dai'kness  as  to  his  little  failings.  We  must  retract 
our  promise  of  affording  our  readers  but  one 
extract  in  favoiu:  of  the  little  creature  wbo  is  com- 
pelled to  stand  godfather  to  this  sublime  and  sen- 
timental rhapsody. 


This  HiYe  of  Man — awhile  forget:  and  scan 
this  little  inner  Hire, 

Ponder  this  Bee ! 

Perfect  his  work  :  is  thine  ? 

Transcendent  Mecauiciaii,  though  so 
small! 

Behold  his  architecture — 

A  Boyal  Palace  here — there  chambers  for  the 
Royal  race — doors  and  passages,  extensiTe, 
nnmcroas,  surrounding  all  the  Hive — Maga- 
zines well  filled — and  guarded  jealously — 
Gates  fortified:  and  within,  wiihont,  stand 
watchful  sentinels — antenna  all  alert  lest 
spoiler  enter  or  hideous  Sphinx ! — 
monster !  death-headed  ! — Him  to  guard 
against,  the  grim  intruder,  they  raise  the  Bani- 
cade — with  bastion — casemate — gate- 
way massive ! 

They  ventilate 

Their  hive— and  we  would  fain  so  ventilate 
our  own. — 
And  Yb  have  thieves !  and  strict  police ! 

—  idlers — and  working  classes — Quarrels 

—  resentments — rivalries — 

Yb  Emigrate — ye  Colonise — co-ope- 
rate— 

Forsooth  !     Marauding  expeditions ! 

Sieges  1  Battles!  Civil  wars!  and  Massacres 
— even  as  we  ours — 

Of  Albigense,  Waldense,  and  Huguenot! 

And  Ye,  too,  have  A — Queen  ! 

Ay,  Mr.  Warren,  the  murder  is  out — ^tliatis  the 
climax— THE  Queen  !  More  fortunate  than  the 
priests  of  Baal,  you  have  cut  yourself  and  your 
god  has  come — the  Queen,  upon  whom  you 
have  so  ruthlessly  voided  the  slime  of  your  adula- 
tion throughout  the  whole  of  your  sublime  ebul- 
lition. But  the  gloss  is  still  bright  upon  your 
robe  of  silk,  and  with  personal  weaknesses  it  is 
without  our  province  to  deal.  But  tumid,  tuiigid 
and  raving  as  is  the  language  wherein  you  exhibit 
the  amiable  frailty  to  which  we  allude,  such  frailty 
dwindles  into  positive  insignificance  before  a  sin 
of  far  more  cr}'iiig  enormity.  We  refer  to  the 
unsparing  interpolation  of  texts  from  Scripture, 
and  to  the  shameless  and  irreverent  paraphrases 
upon  them  which  Mr.  Warren  has  unblusliingly 
presumed  to  incorporate  with  his  frantic  rhapsody. 
He  reminds  us  how  the  great  Boyle  never  heard 
the  name  of  the  Deity  mentioned,  or  mentioned  it 
himself,  without  baring  his  head.  Mr.  Warre'i 
records  the  anecdote  but  overlooks  its  moral.  His 
frequent  Bind  ejaculatory  mention  of  the  name  of  the 
Almighty  savours  far  more  of  the  lip-worship,  the 
fanatic  ravings  of  ranting  tinker,  than  of  the  deep, 
solemn,  spiritual  devotion  of  the  earnest  Christian. 

And  now,  Mr.  Warren,  will  we  take  our  leave 
of  you,  not  in  anger  but  in  compassion  sincere  and 
genuine  towards  such  wilful  and  wanton  pen'ersion 
of  powei*s  we  believe  you  to  possess.  We  take 
leave  of  you  with  a  shaft  from  your  own  quiver, 
with  yet  another  quotation  from  a  work  such  as 
you  in  your  waking  senses  will  be  the  foremost  to 
admit  should  never  have  seen  the  light  of  day. 

Here  is  a  voluble  Bmatterer:  suddenly  discomfited  by 
the  chance  question  of  a  cnrious  child :  and  raiber  w»n 
own  ignorance,  will  tell  him  falsely. — P.  45.* 

Beware  of  the  wisdom  of  babes  and  sucklings, 
and  answer  no  indiscrcet  questions ! 


♦  We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  thai  this  is  not  ongi 
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Poetry,  Sacred  and  Profane.     By  John  Wright. 
London:  Longmans.     J 851. 

Sacred  and  profiane!  Here  they  are,  mingled 
together  in  a  happy  jnmble !  Serious  and  light, 
grandiloquent  and  frivolous!  pretending  much, 
performing  little ;  some  with  little  meaning  ram- 
blmg  over  many  pages-— others  disposing  of  more 
important  subjects  in  a  few  lines.  In  a  word, 
some  few  fair,  many  indifferent ;  and  we  fear  that 
even  the  latter  epithet  will  be  found  scarcely  strong 
enough  for  the  majority  of  cases. 

Mr.  Wright  commences  his  book  with  a  lengthy 
introduction.  Except  from  this  introduction,  we 
know  nothing  of  him.  He  there  tells  us,  first,  of 
his  peculiarly-constituted  mind,  and,  among  his 
other  infirmities,  of  a  nervous  irritability  which  led 
him  to  neglect  all  other  pursuits  but  that  of  pedes- 
trianism,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  indulged  to 
an  extent  almost  incredible;  and  he  further  in- 
forms us,  that  when  increasing  years  made  that 
manly  exercise  less  easy  to  him,  this  same  nervous 
irritability  caused  him  to  take  to  verse-making,  in 
order  to  escape  the  disagreeable  alternative  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  line,  "  Aut  insanit  homo — 
aut  versus  facit."  Has  he  not  waited  something 
over  long  ? 

Accordingly,  he  waives  an  early  dislike  to  the 
"  divine  art,"  and  at  about  the  age  when  Horace 
thought  it  time  to  betake  himself  to  gardenmg 
and  meditation,  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  poet, 
with  as  much  energy  as  if  he  were  pursuing  a 
course  of  study  for  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
he  circulates  his  effusions  among  his  friends,  till, 
like  a  multitude  of  ravenous  Oliver  Twists,  they 
keep  "  asking  for  more ;"  and  then,  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  Hi-health,  he  sends  out  hastily  his 
elegantly-printed  work  "  to  contribute  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  benefit"  of  the  public  in  general — 
and  much  good  may  it  do  them ! 

But  notwithstanding  all  his  apologies  for  pre- 
mature publication,  modesty  does  not  appear  to  be 
Mr.  Wright's  besetting  weakness.  The  first  pro- 
ductions of  a  new  aspirant  to  fame  would  come 
forward  with  a  better  grace,  unprefaced  with  lavish 
vituperation  and  ill-directed  censure  on  one  who 
has  already  scaled  the  ladder  upon  whose  lowest 
round  Mr.  Wright  has  barely  placed  bis  feet. 

Mr.  Wright  tells  us — ^and  we  thank  him  for  the 
information,  it  might  else  have  escaped  us — that  he 
has  generally  taken  Byron  as  his  model.  Herein,  we 
suppose,  IS  the  use  of  a  preface !  It  acts  as  the  school- 
master's key  to  hard  exercises.  Mr.  Wright,  how- 
ever, does  not  tell  us  the  reason  of  his  implacable 
hostility  to  Wordsworth.  He  charges  him,  at  great 
length,  with  want  of  taste,  and  with  having  a 
morbid  ambition  to  be  thought  a  poet.  Let  him 
take  care !  He  lives  in  a  glass  house  and  should 
not  throw  stones.  He  charges  him,  moreover, 
with  habitual  inelegance,  obscurity,  and  vulgarity ; 
but  the  very  passages  which  he  has  been  at  much 
pains  to  hunt  out  and  to  cite  in  support  of  his 
attack,  even  in  the  present  isolated  and  almost 
defenceless  condition  in  which  he  has  placed  them, 
fail  to  bear  him  out  in  his  bitter  strictures.  Unde 
ira,  Mr.  Wright?     Do  the  grapes  hang  too  high  ? 


But  it  appears  the  late  Laureate  stepped  between 
Mr.  Wright  and  bis  gentility ;  for  he  proceeds  to 
comment  with  a  grimace  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  his  namesake  at  the  Ad&lphi,  upon  his 
"love  of  intercourse  with  plebeians  of  Uie  lowest 
gi'ade."  Ho  cannot  endure  "  Betty,"  "  Susan,"  and 
"  Goody ;"  and  therefore  to  take  the  taste  out  of 
his  mouth,  he  dubs  his  ricketty  bantlings,  Delphia, 
Daphne,  Decima,  &c. !  Moreover,  so  fastidious  is 
the  taste  of  our  youthful  poet  and  elderly  man,  that 
he  fills  neai'ly  half  a  page  with  decrying  the  use  of 
the  word  "  espy."  And  why,  we  ask,  may  not  a 
poet,  if  it  suit  him,  "  espy,"  as  well  as  *'  essay," 
"  disport,"  "  educe,"  &c.  ? 

Mr.  Wright  is  pleased  to  be  extremely  facetious, 
and  at  the  same  time  wofully  shocked,  at  the  epithet 
"  drunken"  being  applied  to  the  "  lark"  by  Words- 
worth in  the  little  poem  addressed  to  a  skylark. 
Such  criticism  reminds  us  of  the  hyper- delicacy  of 
the  Yankee  governess  who  invested  the  legs  of  the 
piano  with  pettiloons.  Surely,  if  we  allow  Mr. 
Wright  his  "thirsty  hills,"  he  might  waive  his 
objection  to  the,  epithet  he  so  vilipends. 

And  now  to  the  poems  themselves ;  and  though 
some  few,  addressed  to  birds  and  flowers,  are 
tolerably  pretty,  and  would  read  well  in  any  pro- 
vincial newspaper  whose  stock  of  "  Latest  Intel- 
ligence" was  so  limited  as  to  oblige  it  to  amuse  its 
subscribers  with  "  To  a  Pansy,"  "  To  a  Garden 
Slug,"  "  Tale  of  a  Truant  Pig,"  &c.,  yet  mast  we 
assert  the  bulk  of  his  poems  to  be  frivolous,  unin- 
telhgible,  and  utterly  deficient  in  good  taste. 

Mr.  Wright  has  so  daringly  taken  upon  himself 
to  enact  the  **  arbiter  of  others'  fate,"  that  he 
cannot  find  cause  to  complain  if,  in  a  spirit  of 
critical  retribution,  we  thus  pronounce  his  own. 
For  instance,  nothing  under  an  Act  of  Parliament 
could  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  following : — 

OK  A  LADY   8LBBPINO. 

IIow  can  1  refuse  to  comply  with  a  duty. 
Enforced  with  an  eloquence  all  but  dirine, 

That  a  lady  reclining  before  me  in  beauty 
Deserves  at  my  band  an  appropriate  line ! 

Sweet  type  of  a  seraph  reposing  in  blisses, 
Thy  spirit  has  only  the  flesh  to  lay  down  ; 

And,  dreaming  no  longer  of  rapturous  kisses, 
Away  would  it  wing  to  undying  renown. 

The  following  is  more  intelligible,  as  demon- 
strating the  immense  distinction  between  emphasis 
and  elegance : — 

A  GBNTLB   BBMONSTRANCE, 

Addretsed  to  an  impertinent  youth  wlio  had  spoken  con- 
tempiuou$ly  of  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev,  J.  Loiitit, 
Jan.  28,  1848. 

Thou  Spark  of  Hell's  creative  blast 
Whom  no  amount  of  gprace  can  smother; 

From  age  to  age  thy  reign  shall  last 
With  Satan  as  thy  ftiend  and  brother ! 

And  since  the  rage  of  deathless  sin 
Bums  fiercest  with  no  heaven  about  it. 

Guard  thou  that  hellish  fire  within, 
Nor  let  it  once  be  quenched  by  Loutit. 

Forty  years  long  did  Mr.  Wright  bear  the  scal- 
lop-shell of  poetic  pilgrim,  forty  years  long  did  he 
worship  the  **  ingenuas  artes,"  and  perhaps  forty 
years  hence  his  worship  may  have  borne  due  fruit : 
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Emollit  (\v6  will  not  alter  the  tense)  mores  nee 
siuit  esse  feix>s;"  and  he  may  haply  review  the 
sentence  jwissed  ujjon  the  "impertinent  youth/* 
And  now,  with  one  more  extract  from  his  oUa 
podtida  by  way  of  farewell,  we  take  our  leave  of 
Mr.  Wright : 

So  ine€M«iit  a  bawler, 
Ye  godf !  in  yonr  loye  for  the  Muse^  take  away ; 
For  rarely  no  greater  miahap  eoald  'bettlX  her 
Than  dius  to  be  dinned  with  his  tarbnlent  play. 


The  Popular  SupentUionM  amd Festive  Amusem^U of 
the  Highlanderi  of  Scotland*  By  William  Grant 
Stbwabt.    London  :  Aylott  and  Jones. 

In  publishing  a  work  on  the  mysterious  agency 
of  ghosts,  witches  and  fairies,  Mr.  Stewart  has  been 
prudent  in  the  choice  of  a  subject,  or  rather  he  has 
been  fortunate'  in  having  tastes  which  have  led 
him,  as  he  tells  us,  to  select  one  so  universally 
popular. 

From  the  earliest  periods  of  untutored  igno- 
rance down  to  the  latest  of  enlightened  civilisation, 
in  all  ages  and  climes,  among  all  ranks  and  classes 
of  men,  a  belief  in  ghosts,  that  is,  a  belief  in  the 
power  of  the  disembodied  spirit  to  appear  at  certain 
times  in  its  original  likeness,  and  to  revisit  its 
former  haunts  and  former  acquaintances  for  the 
fulfilment  of  certain  ends  and  purposes,  has  more 
or  less  always  prevailed  ;  and  there  have  not  been 
wanting  many  who  have  insisted,  and  with  some 
show  of  reason,  that  the  universality  of  this  belief 
must  be  taken  as  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
its  truth.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  does  not 
nppear  that  the  doctrine  has  lost  any  of  its  influence 
by  tlie  lapse  of  time ;  for  although  the  ancients 
were  deeply  imbued  with  it,  the  middle  ages  must 
undoubtedly  have  the  credit  of  investing  it  with 
all  the  terrors  which  have  since  made  its  already 
sufficiently  gloomy  mysteries  yet  more  appalling. 
Indeed,  we  may  venture  to  assert  that  it  is  chiefly 
to  the  monkish  artifices  and  priestly  contrivances 
of  mediaeval  times  that  we  are  indebted  for  tlie 
great  increase  of  faith  in  Uiese  mysterious  appa- 
ritions ;  and  it  may  be  easily  conceived  what  vast 
authority  an  unscrupulous  use  of  so  powerful  an 
engine  would  throw  into  tlie  hands  of  those  who 
worked  it  only  for  their  own  ends  against  simpli- 
city, ignorance  and  fear. 

But  without  going  further  into  either  the  origin 
or  history  of  the  ghostly  tribe,  we  cannot  but  be 
struck  witli  the  contrast  between  what  we  may 
term  medieval  or  modern  ghosts,  and  those  of 
more  ancient  times.  There  is  something  grand 
and  majestic  in  the  classical  ghost.  The  visits  of 
the  Umbra  or  Shade,  which  alone  was  permitted  to 
wander  on  earth  (Uie  Manes  being  at  the  same  time 
in  Orcus,  the  Spiritus  wuiging  its  way  to  the 
realms  above),  were  always  conducted  with  becom- 
ing solemnity,  and  are  seldom  heard  of  except  on 
most  important  occasions,  when  none  but  the 
gravest  subjects  were  discussed  in  the  awful  inter- 
view beU^'oen  the  trembling  mortal  and  ''the 
mighty  dead."  There  was  none  of  the  frivolity, 
none  of  the  waywardness  and  mischievous  propen- 
sities of  the  modem  ghost — none  of  its  diabohcal 


expression,  hideous  countenance  and  gibberiog 
gesture — no  clanking  of  iron,  or  rattling  of  chains 
in  the  dead  of  night;  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
this  falling  off,  notwithstanding  the  laige  amoont 
of  the  ridiculous  which  now  swamps  all  that  vas 
formerly  sublime,  the  belief  in  ^Kwts  has  still  its 
ardent  votaries,  and  is  not  yet,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  exclusively  in  the  possession  of  nursery- 
maids and  children. 

But  however  this  degenecacy  in  the  race  may  be 
accounted  for,  one  thing  is  certain,  and  we  will 
stand  to  it  with  true  J<£n  Bull  firmnesB:  that  of 
all  the  modem  ghosts  who  have  ever  played  "  iiui- 
tastic  tricks"  on  earth,  the  British  ghost  is  infi- 
nitely the  best  both  in  pride  of  position  and  respect- 
ability of  character.  It  is  his  boast  to  be  free— at 
any  rate  between  the  hours  of  midnight  and  cock- 
crow. No  fetters  confine  his  ghostly  limbs ;  and 
though  occasionally  revenge  is  carried  by  him  to 
an  extent  scarcely  consistent  with  strict  Christian 
principles,  and  his  actions  may  now  and  then 
smack  slightly  of  tyranny,  still,  on  the  whole,  his 
objects  seem  favourable  to  the  best  interests  of  so- 
ciety and  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  oemmon- 
weai,  being  generally  for  the  piurpose  of  securing 
the  restitution  of  property  to  its  rightful  owner  or 
for  tlie  due  punishment  of  hidden  crime ;  and,  to 
any  individiial  possessed  of  a  sufficient  amoont  of 
courage  to  entertain  him  with  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy, his  visits  may  frequently  turn  out  a  blessing 
rather  than  a  curse. 

In  the  little  volume  before  us,  the  author  treats 

only  of  tlie  Highland  division  of  the  ghosts  of  the 

United  Kingdom;   and  periiaps  that  quarter  is 

more  prolific  than  any  other  he  could  have  choseu, 

or,  indeed,  than  all  the  rest  put  together.    Can 

S<x>tland   be  otherwise  than  pre-eminent  among 

nations  for  an  "  eery"  character,  while  the  ghost  of 

Banquo  stalks  abroad,  or  the  far-famed 

Weird  sisten,  haod  in  hand. 
Posters  over  sea  and  land, 

continue  their  incantations  on  the  "  blasted  heath ?' 

We  tliink  not.     And,  in  our  own  times,  how  much 

interest  has  hung  on  the  fanciful  vision  of  the 

White  Lady  of  Avenel — how  much  awe  in  the  silent 

but  fatal  summons  froih  the  Bodach  Glas  1 

Yes,  the  imagination,  notwithstanding  the  prac- 
tical nature  of  our  free-trade  times,  still  oonstantlj 
waifts  us  back  to  Uie  days  when  Fancy  held  her 
court  and  Superstition  filled  it  with  countless  in- 
habitants ! 

To  i-etuni,  however,  to  the  book  before  us.  Mr 
Stewart  informs  us  tliat  a  long  season  of  had  health 
gave  him  leisure  for  the  collection  of  his  tales ;  and 
however  we  may  regret  the  cause,  we  have  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  produce  of  ms 
labours.  As  for  his  very  amusing  ghost-stones,  we 
will  leave  our  readers  to  choose  their  oira,  merely 
assuring  tliem,  that  tliough  few  are  wanting  in  in- 
terest, there  is  nothing  in  any  which  could,  as  toe 
advertisements  say,  "  alarm  the  most  timid  or  ner- 
vous pei-sou."  We  subjoin,  however,  a  specimen 
of  fairy  doings,  which  places  them  for  once  in  a  "f 
more  favourable  position  in  an  Englishman  s  ^ti- 
mation  than  their  i-ace  can  always  command, "" 
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which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  no  "  Great  Exhi- 
tiou,"  or  other  incentive  to  emulation,  is  wanted, 
when  so  much  could  be  eflfected  by  the  active  exer- 
tion of  a  single  night. 

The  fairies  are  a  veryingenions  people.  As  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  nature  of  iheir  origin  and  descent,  they  are 
possessed  of  very  superior  intellectual  powers,  which  they 
know  well  enough  how  to  apply  to  useful  purposes.  Nor 
are  they  so  vain  of  their  abilities  as  to  scorn  to  direet  them 
to  the  prosecQtion  of  those  more  ignoble  employments,  on 
which  the  politer  part  of  mankind  commonly  look  down 
with  contempt  Whether  this  condescension  on  the  part 
of  the  fairy  be  more  the  result  of  choice  or  necessity,  it  is 
hard  for  us  to  determiHS ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  few  com- 
munities can  boast  of  a  more  numerous  or  mora  proficient 
body  (j/t  artisans.  We  are  told,  indeed,  by  some  of  those 
well  lycquainted  with  their  manners,  that'  every  individial 
fairy  combines  all  the  necessary  arts  in  his  own  person — 
that  he  is  his  own  weaver,  his  own  tailor,  and  his  own  shoe- 
maker. Whether  this  is  truly  the  case  public  opinion  is 
rather  divided;  but  all  our  informants  concur  in  this  con- 
clusion— that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  understand 
well  enough  those  several  callings ;  and  the  expertness  they 
display  in  handling  the  shuttle,  the  needle,  and  the  awl, 
evidently  demonstrates  their  practical  knowledge  of  these 
implements.  lu  support  of  this  conclusion,  we  have  the 
authority  of  a  decent  old  man,  whose  veraci^  on  subjects 
of  this  description  has  never  been  questioned  in  the  district 
in  which  he  lived,  who  favoured  the  compiler  with  the  fol- 
lowing narration : 

"  My  great-grandfather,  (peace  to  his  manes ! )  who  was 
by  prolession  a  weaver,  and,  by  the  bye,  a  very  honest  man, 
though  I  should  not  say  it,  was  waked  ome  night  from  his 
midnight  sleep  by  a  tremendous  noise.  On  looking  '  out 
over'  the  bed,  to  see  whence  it  proceeded,  he  was  not  a 
little  astonished  to  find  the  house  full  of  operative  fairies, 
who,  with  the  greatest  familiarity,  had  made  free  with  his 
manufacturing  implements.  Having  provided  themselves 
with  a  large  sack  of  wool — ^from  whence  it  came  they  best 
knew — they  were  actively  employed  in  converting  it  into 
cloth.  While  one  teethed  it,  another  carded  it ;  whfle  an- 
otlier  spun  it,  another  wove  it ;  while  another  dyed  it,  an- 
other pressed  it ;  while  the  united  bustle  of  their  several 
operations,  joined  to  the  exclamations  uttered  by  each  ex- 
pressive of  his  avocation,  created  a  clamour  truly  intolerable 
to  the  gude  man  of  the  hoase,  with  whom  they  used  so  un- 
acceptable a  freedom.  So  diligent  were  they,  that  long  ere 
day  they  decamped  with  a  web  of  green  cloth,  consisting  of 
fifty  ells  and  more,  without  even  thanking  my  venerable 
grandfather  for  the  use  of  his  machinery." 

We  much  doubt,  after  this,  whether  fleas  or 
mortals  could  surpass  fairies  in  industry ;  and  con- 
sider we  may  fairly  hold  up  the  actors  in  the  scene 
which  we  have  extracted  for  our  readers,  as  a  bright 
example  to  the  labouring-classes. 

Education  as  a  Means  of  Preventing  Destitution.  By 
William  Ellis.  London ;  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 
1851. 

Despite  statistics  and  blue-books,  theories  pro- 
pounded but  to  be  exploded,  experiments  whose 
working-out  proves  the  fallacy  of  their  principles, 
this  one  great  fact  is  still  glanng  and  patent  as  the 
noon-day  sun,  vu.,  that  t]be  moral  regeneration  of 
the  lower  orders  cannot  be  effected  without  the  aid 
of  education  administered  under  such  conduct  and 
conditions  as  alone  can  insure  the  attainment  of 
the  glorious  end  in  view. 

We  are  always  gratified  at  meeting  with  any 
fresh  exponent  of  these  principles,  and  therefore 
do  we  gladly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers  the  work  before  us.  Although  but  a  re- 
print of  his  former  lectures,  still  Mr.  Elhs's  book 


is  entitled  to  that  consideration  which  every  earnest, 
sincere,  and  philosophical  author  may  justiy  claim 
as  his  due.  He  entera  deeply  into  his  subject,  and 
plies  with  great  vigour  and  effect  the  arguments 
dictated  to  him  by  his  own  strong  sound  sense, 
superadded  to  tiiat  thorough  intimacy  with .  his 
topics  which  he  has  acquired  by  his  long  devotion 
to  them.  Occasionally,  however,  he  falls  into  an 
error  common  to  many  who  profess  to  instruct. 
He  propounds  well-known  a.Kiom8,  and  rather 
profers  to  take  them  as  halting  tiian  as  staiting- 
points.  Moreover,  he  is  not  sufficientiy  practiced, 
as  perhaps  he  does  not  profess  to  be ;  and  here  we 
should  be  strongly  tempted  to  enlarge  upon  this 
had  we  not  been  so  fully  anticipated  by  a  very  able 
article  in  the  pages  of  our  excellent  contemporary, 
the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  in  its  recent  number. 
Mr.  Ellis's  work  is,  nevertheless,  most  highly  de- 
seiTing  of  commendation,  alike  from  its  choice  of 
subject-matter,  and  admirable  metliod  of  dealing 
therewith. 

Official  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue.  In 
8  vols.  London  :  Spioer  Brothers,  W.  Clowes  and 
Sons,  29,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfnars.    185L 

It  is  not  perhaps  at  the  present  time  that  the 
surpassing  merits  of  the  costly  volumes  before  us 
will  receive  the  appreciation  so  thoroughly  their 
due.  Our  eyes  and  heaits  are  still  too  full  of  the 
uuparalleled  spectacle  so  lately  withdrawn  from  us 
to  permit  us  as  yet  calmly  and  dispassionately  to 
analyse  our  feelings  or  classify  our  impressions. 
But  as  time  restores  us  to  our  wonted  powers  of 
judgment,  we  shall  then  learn  the  true  worth  of 
this  most  wonderful  and  accurate  record  of  the 
grandest  episode  that  has  as  yet  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  nations.  As  we  turn  over  these  pages, 
and  renew  our  intimacy  with  the  noblest  products 
of  art,  we  shall  feel  how  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude 
is  due  to  those  whose  unwearied  application  has 
reared  a  lasting  monument  which  the  clamour  of 
prejudice  or  the  perversion  of  taste  will  assail  in 
vain. 

These  volumes  speak  for  themselves,  and  render 
needless  any  romarks  of  ours. 


TJie  Museum  qf  Classicfd  Antiquities.  A  Quailerly 
Journal  of  Architecture  and  the  Sister  Brahchee  of 
Classic  Art.  No.  IV.  October,  1851.  London  : 
John  W.  Parker  and  Son. 

This  valuable  work  fully  redeems  the  promise  of 
excellence  held  out  by  its  opening  number.  The 
information  it  contains  is  worth  whole  volumes  of 
the  lucubrations  so  profusely  afforded  us  by  the 
wandering  tribes  of  arohsBologists  and  antiquaries. 
Each  article  is  so  carefully  yet  clearly  elaborated 
as  to  arrest  the  interost  of  the  reader,  hitherto  in- 
different as  to  the  topics  treated  upon.  Mr.  Scharf, 
jmi.,  has  given  us  a  most  admirable  paper  on  Poly- 
cromic  sculpture.  The  execution  of  the  coloured 
illustrations  is  beyond  all  praise.  They  are  most 
beautiful ;  and  those  conversant  with  works  of  art 
can  best  appreciate  the  vast  amount  of  pains  and 
cost  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  them. 
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This  is  eminently  a  practical  age,  aud  wc  i)>irchasc  each 
fresh  iucrc:isc  to  our  ])crsonal  coid forts  aud  convenience  at 
the  cost  of  some  time-hallowed  illusion  or  long-cherished 
aasociatioo.    Wc  are  now  called  upon  to  torn  into  mythic 
beings  our  friends  the  miller  and  his  men,  and  to  shake 
hands  with  him  of  Mansfield  who  swore  so  lustily  by  his 
"  tuU-dish/'    Steam  has  at  length  taken  the  wind  out  of 
the  mill-sails.    Let  Brigadier  Young  and  Corporal  Foskett 
rail  themselves  hoarse  against  Free-trade  and  its  fatal 
elTccts,  we  will  give  them  fresh  material  to  dilate  upon. 
The  tardy  abolition  of  the  protective  duty  on  food  has 
imparted  so  vast  an  impulse  to  the  trade  in  corn  and  its 
consumption  as  to  render  comparatively  useless  and  in- 
efficient tlie  process  hitherto  pursued  in  manufacturing 
flour;  for,  with  every  respect  for  the  growers  of  wheat, 
we  must  remind  them  that  the  loaf  is  as  much  an  article 
of  manufacture  as  their  own  top-boots.    A  pressing  de- 
mand on  human  ingenuity  never  fails  to  yield  due  supply. 
Mr.  Westmp,  himself  an  experienced  miller,  and  of  course 
conversant  with  all  the  defects  of  the  old  system,  hais 
succeeded  in  constructing  mills  to  be  worked  by  steam 
on  an  entirely  new  principle,  insariog  a  larger  yield  of 
flour  at  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  cost  of  the  steam- 
power,  fuel  and  labour  usually  employed,  and  thus  eifect- 
ing  a  gain  but  little  short  of  a  hundred  per  cent.    In 
order  to  give  a  wider  and  more  enlarged  scope  to  an  in- 
vention of  such  patent  and  self-evident  worth,  some  gen- 
tlemen, whose  names  are  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  merits 
of  this  discovery,  have  purchased  Mr.  Westrup's  patent- 
right,  and  have  established  a  company  under  the  title  of 
the  Conical  Flour  Mill  Company,  for  the  purposes  of 
enabling  all  classes  to  benefit  still  more  largely  from  the 
reduced  cost  of  food.    Our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  upon 
a  detailed  account  of  the  ingenious  machine  which  renders 
such  all-important  services.    A  spirited  weekly  print  has 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  its  valuable  space  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  machinery  employed  and  a  calculation  of  the 
benefits  therefrom  resulting.    We  quote  a  passage  from 
the  latter,  as  we  could  not  illustrate  in  more  fitting  terms 
the  advantages  to  be  secured  by  the  patent  now  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  the  present  company:  "These  data, 
which  have  been  most  satisfactorily  established,  induced 
us  to  calculate  the  advantage  that  might  be  derived  were 
this  improved  meUiod  of  manufacture  to  be  generally 
adopted.     Taking   the    population  of  London  to    be 
2,500,000,  and  inferring    that   each    person    consumes 
annually,  according  to  the  last  statistics,  the  produce  of 
a  quarter  of  wheat,  which  is  about  382lbs.  of  flour,  and 
this  mode  of  grinding  will  produce  three  4lb.  loaves  more 
to  the  sack  than  the  old  method,  there  will  be  for  London 
alone  a  gain  of  10,232,142  4lb.  loaves  from  the  same 
quantity  of  wheat    Again,  taking  the  population  of  Eng- 
land at  20,000,000,  and  valuing  the  4ib.  loaf  at  6rA,  and 
calculating  upon  the  increase  of  three  loaves  to  the  sack, 
there  will  be  a  gain  to  the  country  at  large  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  2,046,428/.  per  annum — a  sum  nearly  equal  to 
half  the  Income-tax  as  at  present  levied." 

The  extension  of  liberal  principles,  whether  to  constitu- 
tions or  companies,  whether  to  matters  afi^ecting  public 


or  private  economy,  has  ever  found,  as  in  us  it  ever  will 
find,  a  firm  and  sincere  advocate.  We  have  recenUy  on 
more  than  one  occasion  had  reason  to  draw  attention 
to  the  marked  improvement  which  distinguishes  the  pro- 
gress of  many  of  our  existing  public  companies.  They 
are  gradudly  foregoing  that  selfish,  short-sighted  policj 
whose  object  but  defeated  itself.  Based  upon  soander, 
and,  if  in  commercial  matters  we  may  be  permitted  such 
expression,  more  philanthropic  theories,-  they  advance 
their  own  individual  interests  by  promoting  those  of  per- 
sons disposed  to  IxK^ome  their  clients. 

We  have  before  us  as  we  write  an  apt  illostration  of 
the  policy  to  which  we  allude.  The  United  Guarantee 
and  Life  Assurance  Company,  36,  Old  Jewry,  demon- 
strates to  conviction  one  ^rand  fact,  one  great  social 
axiom  that  cannot  be  too  widely  disseminated  or  too  ex- 
tensively acted  upon,  viz..  Place  your  trust,  not  in  the 
friend  of  the  hour,  who  may  or  can  ever  aftw  prove  your 
tyrant,  because  in  possession  of  the  secret  of  your  short- 
comings, but  in  a  body  of  men  with  whose  conditions  you 
are  acquainted,  of  whose  resources  you  are  aware,  and 
with  whom  you  incur  none  save  a  pecuniary  obligation. 
The  system  of  a  public  guarantee  wul  save  those  availing 
themselves  of  it  from  many  a  heartburning.  We  hare 
much  to  say  on  this  topic,  but  unfortunately  we  hare  no 
space  wherein  to  say  it.  Wc  are  fond  of  racts,  of  those 
practical,  tangible  points  that,  once  properly  propounded 
and  established,  admit  of  no  captious  cavil ;  and  fore- 
most among  such  facts,  as  far  as  relates  to  our  nresent 
subject,  is  one  which  wo  have  long  ere  this  wdl  con- 
sidered, and  which  is  most  ably  set  forth  in  a  treaii% 
on  "Public  Guarantee  and  Private  Suretiship," written 
by  James  Knight,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  above  Company, 
and  put  into  practical  operation  by  its  conductors,  that 
is,  the  question  of  averages  and  the  departures  from 
them.  We  have  in  the  statement  before  us  a  witness 
skilled  beyond  what  was  requisite  to  attest  so  self-e\ident 
a  point,  summoned  to  assure  us  that  great  departures  from 
estimated  averages  are  as  rare  as  those  astounding  phe- 
nomena in  nature  whose  advent  science  is  baffled  to 
predict.  This  ex  abundanti  cauteUt  testimony  suffice^  at 
least,  to  attest  that  good  faith,  that  earnest  consideration, 
which  fairly  entitle  a  company  based  on  such  principles 
to  encouragement  and  support. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  insurance-offices  and  their 
improved  policy,  it  would  be  unjust  to  abstain  from  men- 
tion of  the  Industrial  and  General  Life  Assurance  Office. 
The  main  object  of  this  highly  meritorious  company  is  to 
promote  habits  of  saving  and  economy  amid  the  hambler 
classes.  Many  a  man  would  reflect  seriously  ere  he  passed 
the  threshold  of  the  public-house  if  aware  that,  by  a 
weekly  investment  of  the  shilling  destined  to  porchase 
ale  or  tobacco,  he  could  secure  the  sum  of  130^  for  his 
wife  and  family  at  his  death.  This  company  possesses 
ample  capital,  and  their  profits  are  therefore  on  as  low  a 
scale  as  is  consistent  with  security;  moreover,  paid-op 
premiums,  instead  of  being  forfeited  by  their  discon- 
tinuance, can  be  borrowed  or  reclaimed  at  their  value. 
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COUNTY. COURTS    AND    BAR    ETIQUETTR 


The  public  has  made  up  its  miud  about  County- 
courts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  upon  the  point. 
Not  a  month  passes  but  thousands  of  causes  are 
cheaply,  promptly,  and,  on  the  whole,  satisfactorily 
settled  in  these  Courts  which  under  the  old  system 
of  Westminster  Hall,  would  either  never  have 
been  brought  into  Court  at  all,  or  only  decided  at  ] 
an  expense  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  matter 
ftt  issue.  These  causes,  moreover,  have  been  de- 
cided not  only  cheaply  and  promptly,  but  upon 
the  merits.  All  litigants  in  this  country  who  have 
to  enforce  or  contest  a  claim  under  501,  in  amount 
are  enabled  to  do  so  without  the  fear  of  a  special 
demurrer  before  their  eyes.  The  common-sense  of 
those  who  are  called  on  to  decide  them  is  set  free 
from  those  trammels  of  chicanery  whose  paralysing 
influence  is  still  omnipotent  in  the'higher  spheres 
of  judicature.  The  County-court  judge  is  released 
from  the  yoke  under  which  the  sages  of  West- 
minster Hall  are  still  compelled  to  bow.  He  may 
venture  to  decide  in  all  cases  according  to  the  very 
right  and  justice  of  the  cause,  and  in  most  cases,  we 
believe,  he  does  so  decide  as  to  give  considerable 
and  reasonable  satisfaction  to  the  great  body  of 
suitors  in  his  Court :  in  most  cases,  we  say,  of  course 
not  in  all.  It  would  arg^e  a  gross  ignorance  of 
human  nature,  a  blind  and  abject  belief  in  human 
perfection,  to  snppose  that  you  can  by  any  possi- 
bility select  sixty  men  to  preside,  almost  irrespon- 
sibly, in  as  many  local  tribunals,  each  one  of  whom 
shall  be  so  accomplished  in  learning,  so  perfect  in 
temper,  and  so  wise  in  judgment  as  to  earn  for 
himself  the  character,  we  will  not  say  of  a  consum- 
mate, but  even  of  a  competent  judge.  As  it  would 
have  been  Utopian  to  expect  that  tiiis  should  have 
been  so,  it  would  be  Arcadian  to  state  that  it  has 
been  so.  All  those,  indeed,  who  are  competent  to 
speak  on  the  point  know  that  the  fact  is  very 
much  what  any  man  of  sense  would  a  priori  have 
conjectured.  There  has  been  one  Ramshay ;  there 
have  been,  longo  inte'rvallOf  certainly  divers  others 
of  whom  we  will  hope  in  all  charity  that  as  they 
have  shown  some  capacity  for  following  in  Ram- 
shay *s  steps,  they  may  not  be  without  the  capacity 
of  profiting  by  his  example.  But,  on'  the  whole, 
the  great  mass  of  the  public  is  satisfied,  and  has 
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reason  to  be  satisfied,  with  the  general  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  our  local  tribmials. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  one  such 
case  as  that  of  Ramshay  shows  so  plainly  the  pos- 
sibilities of  abuse  in  these  Courts  as  to  bind  the 
Legislature  to  devise  some  speedy  mode  of  remedy 
for  the  specific  mischief  more  particularly  developed 
in  that  extraordinary  affair.     Upon  the  facts  of  an 
occurrence  so  recent  we  need  not  expatiate  at  any 
length ;  they  must  be  yet  fresh  in  Uie  indignant 
recollection  of  our  readers.  The  judge  before  whom 
came  nine-tenths  of  the  civil  business  of  the  second 
city  of  the  empire  was  in  the  habit  of  insulting  w^ith 
gross  abuse  and  violent  bursts  of  temper  the  suitors, 
the  witnesses,  and  the  practitioners  in  his  Court. 
When  the  grievance  became  too  flagrant  to  bo  en- 
dured ho  was  cited  to  answer  before  the  lenient 
tribunal  of  the  amiable  nobleman  by  whom  he  was 
originally  appointed.     When,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
who  had  watched  the  case,  it  was  adjudged  to  be 
"  not  proven"  against  him,  his  first  act  after  acquit- 
tal was  to  convert  his  tribunal  into  a  banquet-hall, 
and  there,  amid  waving  flags  and  boisterous  cheers, 
to  celebrate  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  ''the 
triumph  of  judicial  independence,"  by  the  grossest 
violation  of  all  judicial  dignity.     Then  came  the 
Whitty  case,  with  its  memorable  assertion  of  illegal 
doctrine  and  its  arbitrary  exercise  of  unwarranted 
power.    We  will  not  now  dwell  on  the  coarseness 
and  brutality,  on  the  furious  bursts  of  passion,  the 
gross  gestures  and  the  grosser  language,  which 
leave  on  the  mind  rather  the  image  of  an  escaped 
lunatic  than  of  a  composed  and  sober  judge.     Far 
worse,  because  far  more  dangerous  than  all  these, 
was  the  monstrous  doctrine  that  anything  a  judge 
may  see  or  hear,  eundo  ant  redeundo,  from  his  resi- 
dence to  the  judgment-scat,  which  may  be  calcu- 
lated in  his  own  opinion  to  bring  disparagement 
on  his  office,  will  empower  him  to  proceed  sum- 
marily as  for  a  contempt  of  court,  and  drag  the 
offender  without  warrant  into  his  presence.     It  is 
needless  to  dwell  on  the  enormous  absurdity  of 
such  a  doctrine  as  this ;  three  plain  questions  will 
dispose  of  it  for  ever.  Who  shall  define  the  length 
comprised  in  tliat  vagiie  formula,  eundo  et  rede- 
undo  ?    Is  it  one  hundred  yards,  or  one  mile,  or 
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threescore  miles?  ^Mlo  can  guage  the  capacity  of 
the  judicial  mind  to  decide  on  what  shall  constitute 
a  contempt?  Are  a  Patteson  and  a  Ramshay  to  be 
both  trusted  alike  in  this  matter  ?  Finally,  who,  if 
neither  of  the  above  questions  be  answerable,  can 
secure  any  man,  woman,  child,  ay,  or  livbg  tiling 
on  the  line  of  route  from  the  judge's  house  to  his 
Court  from  liability  to  summons  or  freedom  from 
arrest?  A  market-woman  stares  at ''  his  Honour" 
with  more  eagerness  than  reverence;  a  labourer 
fails  to  touch  his  hat,  with  an  air  of  surly  imperti- 
nence; a  schoolboy  shouts, "  There  goes  Kamshay ;" 
some  animal  of  the  asinine  or  porcine  species  brays 
at  the  judge's  approach,  or  runs  imder  his  horse's 
legs,  or  otherwise  perturbs  the  balance  of  the  judi- 
cial temper — manifest  contempt  of  court !  They 
are  all  conspirators  against  the  respect  due  to  local 
justice;  seize  them  without  warrant,  make  out 
their  mittimus,  away  with  them  to  Lancaster 
Castle.  Let  their  fate  be  even  as  the  fate  of  Whitty, 
who  defended  himself  with  the  paper-knife,  and  of 
John  Jones,  who  put  his  hat  on  in  the  waiting- 
room.  The  whole  thing,  in  fact,  is  so  ludicrous 
that  it  is  difficult  to  write  gravely  about  it,  and 
yet  in  any  other  country  but  England,  ay,  and  in 
many  of  the  remoter  parts  of  England  too,  the 
oppressions  perpetrated  by  a  bad  local  judge  might 
rise  to  a  very  considerable  height  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  adequate  or  speedy  redress.  Liver- 
pool has  a  local  bar,  a  powerful  press,  a  spirited 
and  independent  body  of  citizens,  a  public  opinion 
second  in  its  influence  to  that  of  London  alone,  and 
yet  Liverpool  has  been  obliged  to  exert  all  her 
energies  in  order  to  get  rid  even  of  so  flagrantly 
indefensible  a  judge  as  Mr.  Ramshay  I 

Now,  it  is  impossible  not  to  draw  one  plain 
practical  inference  from  all  this:  viz.,  that  the 
power  of  inquiring  into  and  deciding  on  the  con- 
duct of  County-court  judges  ought  to  be  vested  in 
some  known,  highly  qualified,  and  universally 
respected  tribunal,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  Privy  Council,  authorised  to 
proceed  on  the  complaint  of  a  certain  fixed  num- 
ber of  the  suitors  in  or  attendants  upon  the  County- 
court  the  conduct  of  whose  presiding  officer  was 
made  the  subject  of  animadversion.  In  order  to 
check  frivolous  and  vexatious  complaints,  it  might 
be  expedient  to  provide  that  the  cost  of  all  such 
should  be  borne  by  the  complainants  themselves ; 
the  costs  of  other  applications,  which,  though  not 
resulting  in  the  dismissal  of  the  judge,  should  be 
yet,  to  a  certain  extent,  well  founded,  to  be  appor- 
tioned between  the  parties  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Court 

The  very  knowledge  that  such  a  power  of  com- 
plaint existed,  before  such  a  tribunal,  would  in 
itself  operate  as  a  very  powerful  check  upon  what 
we  will  take  leave  to  call  "  Ramshayism.*'  Indeed, 
it  may  reasonably  be  conjectured  ^at  this  provi- 
sion, if  accompanied  with  one  other  practical 
change  in  the  constitution  of  these  Courts,  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  rectify  those  objectionable 
'characteristics  of  haste,  petulance,  partiality,  and 
harshness,  of  which,  to  some  extent,  there  is  no 
doubt  the  public,  in  more  than  one  instance,  have 
had  too  much  reason  to  complain. 


The  practical  change  to  which  we  allude  is,  the 
presence  of  the  bar,  in  greater  numbers  than  at 

Present,  as  practising  advocates  in  these  Courts, 
'he  public  would  be  gainers  by  this  change,  A 
body  of  men  versed  in  the  laws,  traditionally  high- 
spirited,  belonging  to  the  same  class  as  the  judges 
before  whom,  in  most  cases,  they  would  be  called 
on  to  practise,  would  naturally  exercise  more  in- 
fluence and  command  more  respect  than  a  eimilar 
number  of  attorneys,  however  able  and  distin- 
guished. It  is  only  necessary  to  have  attended 
proceedings  in  County-courts  when  conducted  by 
barristers  and  when  conducted  by  attorneys,  to  see 
how  unconsciously,  perhaps,  but  how  really  differ- 
ent is  the  manner  of  the  presiding  officer  in  the 
one  case  and  the  other.  Knowledge,  self-respect, 
perfect  equality  of  professional  rank,  must  tell  on 
the  mind  of  a  judge  who  is  disposed  by  turns  to 
be  the  petty  patron  or  the  petty  tyrant  of  those 
who  appear  as  practitioners  before  him.  He  will 
be  afraid  to  display,  in  anything  like  the  same 
extent,  either  the  favouritism  or  the  tyranny,  in 
the  presence  of  a  learned,  a  vigilant,  and  an  inde* 
pendent  bar. 

To  this  extent  the  public  would  be  clear  gainers 
by  the  presence  of  the  bar.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  junior  bar,  now  that 
the  business  of  Westminster  Hall  is  reduced  by  at 
least  two-flfths,  would,  on  their  side,  be  great 
gainers  by  obtaining  a  share  in  the  practice  of  the 
County-oourts. 

The  question  then  arises,  liow  is  it  that,  con* 
trary  to  their  own  interest  and  that  of  the  public, 
the  junior  bar  are  not,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be 
found  attending  the  County-courts  ?    The  answer 
is  this  :  when,  about  five  years  back,  the  County- 
courts  Act  became  the  law  of  the  land,  it  contained 
a  clause  respecting  those  who  were  to  be  entitled 
to  appear  and  be  heard  in  County-courts ;  these 
were,  1,  The  parties;  2,  Attorneys  instnicted  by 
or  on  behalf  of  such  parties ;  3,  Barriaters-at-law, 
"  itiBtnicted  by  such  atiorneysr      The  Legislature 
thus  for  the  first  time  recognised  and  gave  the 
force  of  law  to  what  had  for  years  been  acted  upon 
as  the  professional  etiquette  of  Westminster  Hall. 
It  imposed  this  mere  rule  of  etiquette  for  the  first 
time  as  a  restrictive  law  on  the  public  and  the 
profession,  in  the  very  act  of  creating  a  new  order 
of  tribunals  and  a  new  class  of  businees,  which 
more  than  ever  required  that,  even  as  a  mere  point 
of  etiquette,  this  rule  should,  at  all  events,  out  of 
Westminster  EUill,  be  immediately  and  utterly 
abandoned.     At  first  the  junior  bar,  with  their 
usual  contempt  of  all  new  things,  and  their  usual 
inability  to  act  as  a  body  in  their  own  defence,  ast 
quietly  looking  on  from  the  back  benches  of  the 
old  Hall,  while  the  legal  business  of  the  country 
was  being  rapidly  transferred  to  the  new  tribunsla, 
where,  to  meet  tiie  new  requirements  of  the  time, 
a  new  class  of  men  were  springing  up,  who  soon 
took  possession  of  the  fresh  field  of  emolument  and 
ambition  thus  left  open  to  their  industry  by  the 
pride,  indifference  or  shortsightedness  of  the  bar. 
The  race  of  attorney-advocates  appeared,  and  soon 
became  virtually  the  only  counsel  in  the  County 
courts. 
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When  the  limits  of  the  local  jurisdictions  were 
extended  from  20Z.  to  501,  the  junior  members  of 
the  bar  abandoned  their  apathy,  but  only  to  find 
that  the  new  tribunals  were  virtually  shut  against 
them.  The  attorney-advocates  were  in  possession 
of  the  ground,  and  not  only  showed  no  intention 
of  resigning  it,  but  in  many  instances  entered  into 
combinations  to  exclude  the  bar  altogether  from 
the  practice  of  these  Courts.  This  was  more  espe- 
cially the  case  in  some  of  the  Courts  in  the  north 
of  EJnglandy  in  one  or  more  of  which  the  attorneys 
met  and  resolved  on  no  account  to  give  a  brief  in 
any  case  in  the  County-courts  to  any  man  of  bom- 
bazine and  horsehair.  This  was  unquestionably 
indefensible ;  it  was  an  aggregation  in  the  same 
hands  of  a  monopoly  of  advocacy  and  a  monopoly 
of  attorneyship.  But  the  public  had  no  help  for 
it,  and  the  bar  had  no  help  for  it,  as  long  as  the 
Ic^slative  restriction  remained,  which  amounted 
to  a  positive  prohibition  upon  the  public  to  employ 
a  barrister,  unless  "instructed  by  an  attorney;" 
thus  operating  to  exclude  the  bar  from  all  chances 
of  busineaa,  except  through  the  medium  of  that 
very  body  of  practitioners  who  had  entered  into  a 
combination  to  give  them  none,  and  excluding  the 
public  from  the  benefit  of  employing  on  their 
behalf  the  skilled  advocacy  of  the  bar,  by  requir- 
ing them  in  all  cases  where  they  retained  a  bar- 
rister to  employ  also  an  attorney.  Moreover,  the 
bar,  with  the  usual  absence  of  good  sense  which 
seems  invariably  to  distinguish  all  their  proceed- 
ings in  their  corporate  capacity,  had,  by  an  absurd 
rule  of  etiquette,  built  up  anoUier  obstacle  to  their 
own  employment  in  the  new  tribunals,  by  declar- 
ing that  no  barrister  could  practise  in  Uie  County- 
ooarta  for  a  less  fee  than  two  guineas,  which  was 
jtut  twice  the  sum  which  had  been  declared  sufi- 
cient  by  Parliament  This  ridiculous  restriction 
on  their  own  free  agency  the  bar  have  at  length, 
it  appears,  released  themselves  from ;  the  northern 
and,  we  believe,  other  circuits  having  last  summer 
adopted  a  resolution  that  barristers  might  appear 
in  the  County-courts  for  the  Parliamentary  fee. 

It  soon  became  obvious  that,  by  this  virtual  ex- 
clusion of  the  bar  from  advocacy  in  the  County- 
courts,  the  junior  members  of  that  body  were  fast 
lapsing  into  something  even  more  melancholy  than 
their  normal  state  of  brieflessness.  What  was  of 
far  more  importance,  the  public  interests  were  really 
ill-served  by  the  restriction ;  the  suitors  in  these 
Courts  being  compelled  either  to  employ  two  law- 
yers when  one  would  have  been  sufficient,  or  if 
they  employed  one  only,  to  select  him  from  the 
less-instructed  portion  of  the  legal  profession. 

The  absurdity  of  this  state  of  amiirs  by  degrees 
brought  the  minds  of  the  more  suffering  and  less 
prejudiced  part  of  the  bar  maturely  to  consider 
whether  a  return  to  the  more  natural  order  of  things 
might  not  be  advisable ;  whether  there  would  be 
any  insurmountable  impossibility  or  revolting  in- 
decency in  an  English  advocate  of  the  present  day 
doing  what  Cicero  and  D' Aguesseau,  and  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale  had  been  accustomed  to  do  before  him, 
viz.,  to  see  and  advise  County-court  suitors  who 
came  to  consult  him,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  legal  middleman.    After  due  deliberation,  it 


seems  to  have  been  concluded  that  this  step,  though 
desperate,  need  not  necessarily  be  fatal.  It  is 
understood  that  a  devoted  band,  greatly  to  the 
horror  of  the  orthodox  in  etiquette,  took  upon 
themselves  the  task  of  indoctrinating  with  their 
views  the  junior  bar  at  Westminster  Hall  and  the 
leading  lawyers  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  result  of  these  efforts  in  the  latter  direction 
was,  that  a  clause  proposed  by  Mr.  Cardwell  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  large  majority,  in 
which  the  obnoxious  words,  "  instructed  by  such 
attorney,"  were  struck  out,  and  advocacy  in  the 
County-courts  was  left  absolutely  open,  either  to 
parties — attorneys  and  attorney-advocates — or  to 
barristers  instructed  directly  by  their  clients,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  an  attorney.  This  very 
reasonable  provision,  by  which  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  the  profession  were  both  equally  served, 
was,  together  with  the  bill  of  which  it  formed  part, 
thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  last  day 
but  one  of  last  session. 

The  law,  therefore,  as  to  advocacy  in  these  Courts, 
still  stands  on  the  same  absurd  footing  as  that  on 
which  it  was  placed  by  the  original  County-courts 
Act ;  we  hear,  however,  that  there  is  a  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  small  but  active  band  of 
agitators  of  whom  we  have  spoken  to  bring  for- 
ward a  short  Act,  next  session,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  repealing  the  restrictive  clause  as  it  now  stands. 

Considering,  as  we  do,* that  the  presence  of  a 
bar  in  these  Courts  is  of  great  infportance  to  the 
more  perfect  administration  of  jusftbe  therein ; 
considering,  further,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law  no  barrister  can  be  heard  as  an  advocate 
in  a  County-court  except  through  the  medium  of 
a  professional  man  of  another  class,  who,  when  he 
pleases,  niiay  combine  with  his  co-professionals  for 
the  exclusion  of  such  barrister  from  audience ; 
considering,  finally,  that  this  is  a  state  of  things 
which  the  public  is  strongly  interested  in  putting 
an  end  to,  we  must  say  we  wish  all  manner  of  suc- 
cess to  the  endeavours  which  wo  believe  will  again 
be  made  next  session  for  its  alteration  and  reform. 

It  was  always  our  profound  conviction,  first, 
that  the  introduction  of  the  County-court  system 
must  necessarily  operate  an  entire  change  in  all 
the  relations  of  the  legal  profession,  both  amongst 
themselves  and  as  regards  the  public;  secondly, 
that  the  new  system,  once  established^  was  destined 
to  grow  ever  more  and  more,  until  it  produced  a 
complete  and  radical  alteration  in  the  whole  method 
of  administering  the  law^  from  the  very  lowest  to 
the  very  loftiest  stage  in  the  great  hierarchy  of  legal 
dignity  and  office. 

Of  these  two  anticipations  the  former  is  even 
now  in  a  course  of  rapid  fulfilment.  We  have 
already  seen  the  high  probability  that  ere  the  end 
of  next  session  barristers  in  County-courts  will  be 
empowered  to  take  instructions  directly  from  their 
clients,  without  the  intervention  of  an  attorney. 
To  prepare  the  way  even  so  far  for  a  return  to  the 
natural  order  of  things  has  been  a  great  step  gained ; 
but  the  movement  has  not  ended  here.  It  is  the 
nature  of  one  extreme  to  produce  another.  When 
once  the  attention  of  the  junior  bar  had  been  di- 
rected to  the  operation  of  die  rule  excluding  them 
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in  the  Count^»courts  from  the  power  of  receiving 
instnictions  directly  from  clients,  it  was  natural 
that  the  inquiry  should  proceed  further.  If  the 
rule  was  one  which  in  claims  up  to  tlie  amount  of 
SOL  was  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  its  working, 
what  reason  could  be  given  for  maintaining  it  in 
cases  of  claims  exceeding  that  amount?  If  to  ex- 
clude the  public  from  having  personal  intercourse 
with  the  bar  in  the  local  jurisdictions  was  felt  to 
be  unfair  and  inconvenient,  what  argument  could 
be  adduced  to  show  that  in  the  practice  of  the 
superior  Courts  the  same  exclusion  was  not  equally 
inconvenient  and  equally  unfair  ?  If  the  existence 
of  the  restriction  in  the  County-courts  was  felt  to 
have  the  effect  of  putting  the  bar  at  the  mercy  of 
the  middlemen,  who,  by  a  combination  amongst 
themselves,  could  wholly  exclude  barristers  from 
employment  in  those  Courts,  it  required  no  great 
exercise  of  the  reasoning  facility  to  discover  that 
the  operation  of  the  same  restriction  in  the  superior 
Courts,  though  it  could  not  produce  the  same  ex- 
treme results,  had  yet  a  tendency  to  place  the  one 
branch  of  the  profession  in  virtual  dependance  upon 
the  caprice  or  patronage  of  the  other,  which  in 
legal  learning  and  social  status  was  confessedly 
inferior. 

In  fact,  as  it  has  been  well  put  by  a  daily  cotem- 
porarv,  the  feeling  has  for  some  time  been  growing 
that  the  profession  is  "  turned  upside  down."  The 
bar,  greatly  to  their  own  detriment,  and  by  no 
means  to  the  advantage  of  the  public,  by  the  main- 
tenance of  that  modem  rule  of  etiquette  which 
precludes  them  from  personal  communication,  in 
the  first  instance,  with  their  clients,  have  abandoned 
the  first  privilege  of  advocacy — that  of  giving  ad- 
vice, as  jurisconsults,  to  all  who  may  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  without  the  interposed  formality 
of  receiving  instructions  through  a  professional 
intermediary;  while  the  public,  which  is  a  far 
more  important  consideration,  are  compelled,  in 
every  case,  to  pay  for  the  services  of  two  sets  of 
lawyers ;  while,  in  many  cases,  the  jservices  of  a 
single  lawyer  would  amply  have  sufficed. 

It  has  been  said,  and  said  with  perfect  truth, 
that  if  by  the  rescinding  of  the  rule  in  question 
the  legal  science  of  the  bar  were  made  immediately 
accessible  to  the  public,  the  vast  majority  of  those 
cases  in  which  an  attorney's  bill  is  now  incurred 
to  the  amount  say,  at  the  very  lowest,  of  from  lOi. 
to  202.,  might  be  disposed  of  quite  as  satisfactorily 
by  the  expenditure,  at  the  outside,  of  from  a  guinea 
to  three  guineas  in  fees  to  counsel.  In  such  cases, 
as  actually  managed  on  the  present  system,  the 
expenses  incurred  in  taking  counsel's  opinion,  dbc, 
are  not  more  than  the  last-named  sums.  All  the 
items  which  swell  the  attorney's  bill  to  Hn  average 
of  ten  times  that  amount  is  really  so  much  money 
absolutely  thrown  away  and  wasted.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  simple  case  of  an  ordinary  lease: 
counsel,  in  the  present  state  of  the  profession,  would 
think  themselves  well  remunerated  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  a  document  by  a  fee  of  two  guineas. 
The  same  instrument,  prepared  in  an  attorney's 
of&ce,  would,  even  if  not  laid  before  counsel,  cost 
at  least  four  times  that  sum;  if  containing  any 
matter  of  difficulty  requiring  counsel's  opinion, 


very  much  more.  Take,  again,  the  common  case 
in  which  the  inquiry  is  whether  upon  a  given  state 
of  facts  a  party  can  be  advised  to  bring  an  action 
at  law.  In  actual  practice  the  fee  paid  by  the  at- 
torney to  the  special  pleader,  for  advising  on  this 
point,  would  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  exceed  one 
guinea.  The  sum  charged  by  the  attorney  to  the 
client  would  scarcely  be  under  ten  guineas.  Now 
why  should  these  nine  guineas  extra  be  paid  by 
those  of  her  Majesty's  lieges  who  desire  to  be  satis- 
fied on  the  preliminary  question,  "  Can  I  or  can  1 
not,  with  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  enforce  at 
law  my  claim  on  any  complaint?"  Granted  that, 
from  Uie  comparatively  confused  statement  made 
by  clients,  and  from  tiie  greater  difficulty  expe- 
perienced  in  disentangling  the  truth  of  die  case, 
when  presented  by  a  non- professional  person,  the 
counsel  might  fairly  claim  a  higher  scale  of  remn- 
neration  than  he  is  at  present  allowed  by  the  attor- 
ney ;  yet  we  believe  we  should  be  much  within 
the  mark  when  we  say  that,  even  in  cases  of  con- 
siderable difficulty  and  complexity,  the  pnblic 
might  obtain  as  sound  legal  advice  as  Westminster 
Hall  could  give  them,  for  a  fee  of  two,  or  at  the 
very  outside  of  three  guineas. 

But  then,  say  the  advocates  of  the  present  role 
of  etiquette,  all  this  would  be  very  lowering  and 
degrading.  The  high  character  of  the  bar  would 
be  irreparably  tainted  if  yon  once  broke  down  the 
barrier  which  prevents  personal  intercourse  he- 
tween  clients  and  counsel.  We  have  often  endea- 
voured to,  but  we  never  could,  understand  the 
ground  on  which  this  opinion  rests.  Take  at  once 
the  most  unfavourable  case,  that  of  a  dishonest  client, 
who  comes  to  the  barrister  for  the  purpose  of 
availing  himself  of  all  the  chicanery  of  the  law,  in 
enforcing  an  unrighteous  or  resisting  a  righteous 
claim.  Now,  for  the  life  of  us,  we  cannot  see  why 
it  is  better  to  undertake  this  description  of  work 
on  the  instructions  of  an  attorney,  than  on  the  in- 
structions of  a  client.  Nay,  we  cannot  understand 
this  class  of  objection  at  all  from  a  body  of  men 
the  first  duty  of  whose  profession  is  laid  down  to 
be  to  refuse  no  brief,  in  any  case,  upon  their  own 
opinion  of  its  iniquity ;  who  are  bound,  pro  tiiri/i, 
to  labour  in  the  defence  of  every  felon  who  intrusta 
his  cause  to  their  advocacy,  and  to  strain  every 
point  of  technicality  in  resistance  of  every  demand 
which,  however  clear  it  may  be  in  morality,  is  yet 
untenable  in  law.  Now,  be  it  observed,  we  are 
not  passing  an  opinion  one  way  or  another  upon 
this  theory  of  the  duties  of  advocacy ;  it  may  he 
right,  or  it  may  be  wrong.  We  take  the  undis- 
puted fact,  that  it  is  the  theory  universally  esta- 
blished amongst  English  barristers,  and  that  being 
so,  we  confess  ourselves  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  squeamishness  which  would  augur  the  de- 
struction of  the  bar's  high  character  from  the 
removal  of  the  artificial  restriction  which  now  pre- 
cludes them  from  personal  interviews  with  a  client 
It  does  seem  too  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  man 
who,  without  taint  on  his  character,  holds,  nay, 
cannot  refuse  to  hold,  a  brief  for  a  pickpocket,  a 
burglar,  or  a  murderer,  should  yet  be  in  danger  of 
irretrievable  contamination  by  being  allowed  to 
hold  professional  intercourse  with  a  client  who, 
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lu  many  cases,  may  be  a  person  of  equal  position 
and  attainments  witii  himself,  who,  in  no  case,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  can  stand  on  so  low  a  level  as  those 
from  whom,  by  the  admitted  practice  of  the  cri- 
ininal  bar,  he  is  now  compellable  to  take  instruc- 
tions, even  when  actually  arraigned  in  the  felon's 
dock.  Bp^ides,  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  in  the 
lower  class  of  civil  practice  any  greater  risk  of 
taint  would  be  run  from  direct  intercourse  with 
equivocal  clients,  than  by  direct  intercourse  with 
equivocal  attorneys.  The  moral  nature  of  an  advo- 
cate would  not  probably  be  much  elevated  by 
habitual  professional  intercourse  with  a  bill-dis- 
counter or  a  fraudulent  creditor.  We  have  yet  to 
learn  that  it  would  gain  much  in  moral  tone  by  a 
similar  intercourse  with  the  peculiar  class  of  pro- 
fessional men  by  whom  such  clients  are  principally 
represented. 

No.  As  far  as  the  profession  is  concerned,  the 
whole  thing  is  a  cant  and  an  absurdity.  As  far  as 
the  public  are  concerned,  in  involves  the  infliction 
of  a  very  unnecessary  and  burdensome  taxation, 
and  the  perpetuation  of  a  very  indefensible  in- 
fringement on  their  liberty  of  free  choice  in  advo- 
cacy. There  is  one  aspect  of  the  case  in  which 
this  double  evil  of  the  system  is  very  signally  dis- 
played. We  mean  in  that  confessed  nepotism  by 
-which  legal  business  is  notoriously  distributed  by 
attorneys  amongst  their  own  relatives  and  con- 
nexions at  the  bar,  without  any  regard  to  the 
claims  of  superior  ability.  The  son,  the  brother, 
or,  indeed,  any  near  relative  of  a  large  attorney's 
firm,  enters  the  bar  with  a  sure  and  certain  pros- 
pect of  lucrative  employment,  and,  unless  he  be  far 
below  par  in  point  of  ability,  of  speedy  promotion. 
Without  such  connexion,  talent,  even  of  a  tolerably 
high  order,  is  equally  certain  of  realising  nothing 
but  professional  failure.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
speak  of  that  order  of  ability  which,  even  wholly 
unassisted,  irrepressibly  forces  its  way  to  distinc- 
tion. With  or  without  connexion,  an  Erskine  or 
a  Follett  would,  under  any  circumstances,  be  sure 
to  rise.  What  we  mean  is,  that  there  exists  a  great 
amount  of  available  talent  wholly  unemployed  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  bar ;  and  an  equally 
great  amount  of  fortunate  mediocrity  forced  into 
business  by  the  sole  efficacy  of  a  connexion  with 
attorneys.  If  the  public  had  the  patronage  instead 
of  the  attorneys,  every  probability  tends  to  show 
that  this  state  of  things  would  very  materially  be 
altered.  The  public,  somehow  or  other,  are  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  their  own  interests.  The  best  phy- 
sician, the  best  engineer,  the  best  portrait-painter, 
the  best  practitioner  in  whatever  department,  are 
sooner  or  later  found  out  by  those  most  interested 
in  making  the  discovery.  We  have  no  right  to 
suppose  that  the  bar  would  prove  an  exception  to 
ordinary  rules.  We  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
instead  of  the  men  with  the  most  niimerous  legal 
connexions,  we  should  soon  see  selected  for  leading 
business  the  men  with  the  greatest  legal  ability. 
There  would  also,  in  all  probability,  be  a  more 
equable  distribution  of  employment ;  the  public 
would  not  understand,  what  the  attorneys  who  re- 
present them  are  now  repeatedly  forced  to  wink  at, 
the  absence  of  leading  counsel  whom  they  have 


retained  at  a  heavy  expense  for  the  express 
purpose  of  conducting  the  causes,  which,  from 
the  impossibility  of  being  iu  two  places  at 
once,  they  are  at  the  decisive  moment  forced  to 
abandon. 

In  fact,  we  cannot  anticipate  aught  but  good 
from  a  return  to  that  which  is  incontestibly  the 
natural  order  of  things.  It  is  surely  much  easier 
for  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  rules 
that  regulate  the  practice  of  English  advocacy,  to 
sympathise  with  the  surprise  of  Mr.  Pickwick 
when  he  found  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  unaccompanied  into  the  presence  of  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Snubbin,  than  to  comprehend  the  horror  of 
Mr.  Perker  at  the  audacity  which  had  inspired  his 
rash  client  with  so  tremendous  a  design.  What 
would  the  British  public  now  tliink  of  a  rule  which 
prevented  them  from  consulting  a  physician  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  general  practitioner? 
What  would  our  physicians  think  of  the  proposal 
to  enforce  an  etiquette  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  make  them  virtually  the  bondsmen  of  the 
apothecaries? 

But  it  is  to  a  rule  precisely  similar  and  quite  as 
absurd  that  the  bar  of  England  have  so  long 
clung,  and  even  yet  can  hardly  make  up  their 
minds  to  abandon.  To  the  public  they  say.  No ! 
We  will  keep  our  rule  sacred — ^you  must  still  go 
on  paying  two  lawyers  where  one  would  have  been 
enough.  To  the  attorneys  they  say,  Yes !  You 
shall  exercise  over  us  that  lordship  which  the  dis- 
pensers of  patronage  always  obtain  over  its  reci- 
pients. We  will,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  continue  to 
tax  the  public  for  the  increase  of  your  gains  and 
the  perpetuation  of  our  own  bondage. 

There  is  proverbially  no  disputing  about  tastes ; 
but  to  us,  we  confess,  this  seems  a  ratlier  extraor- 
dinary sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of  false  squeamishness. 
To  our  minds,  it  would  appear  less  undignified  to 
be  employed  by  the  public  on  the  ground  of  ability, 
than  patronised  by  attorneys  on  the  ground  of  con- 
jiexion. 

The  case  just  alluded  to,  of  the  physician  and 
the  apothecary,  disposes  satisfactorily  of  another 
objection  often  made  by  the  upholders  of  the  pre- 
sent etiquette.  W*hat!  they  exclaim,  would  you 
plunge  everything  into  confusion — destroy  all  divi- 
sion of  labour — turn  barristers  into  attorneys,  and 
attorneys  into  barristers  ?  We  answer.  Not  at  all. 
We  simply  propose  to  give  the  public  the  advan- 
tage of  consulting  the  bar  in  the  first  instance,  just 
as  in  this  country  they  can  consult  the  physician ; 
just  as  in  Italy  they  can  consult  the  avvocato, 
or  in  France  the  avocat.  But  as  this  power  of 
primaiy  and  independent  consultation  has  not,  in 
this  country,  destroyed  the  distinction  between  the 
physician  and  the  apothecary,  nor  abroad  between 
the  advocate  and  the  notary  or  avou4,  so  neither 
here  would  it  confound  together  the  barrister  and 
the  attorney.  Two  tilings,  indeed,  it  would  accom- 
plish, both  of  which,  we  think,  highly  desirable : 
it  would  enable  the  public  to  get  the  best  legal 
advice  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  and  it  would  make 
the  barrister  the  patron  instead  of  the  prot^gd  of 
the  attorney.  For  all  the  mere  ministerial  part  of 
le^^al  business — fur  issuing  and  serving  process, 
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giving  notice  of  trial,  striking  special  juries, 
getting  together  witnesses — the  services  of  profes- 
sional men  of  a  lower  ortlcr  would  still  be  requi- 
site ;  but  the  anomaly  would  be  got  rid  of  which 
now  nuikes  the  man  of  legal  science  dependant 
for  his  employment  upon  the  mere  man  of  legal 
routine. 

The  bar  have  the  matter  vtry  much  in  their  own 
hands ;  as  far  as  regards  the  superior  Courts,  they 
have  only,  by  their  own  act,  to  abandon  a  rule  of 
etiquette  which  can  be  proved  to  be  of  recent  date, 
which  rests  on  no  legislative  sanction,  and  which 
has  produced  a  state  of  things  highly  profitable  in- 
deed to  the  attorneys,  but  alike  injurious  to  the 
pockets  of  the  public  and  derogatory  to  the  real 
dignity  of  the  bar.  As  regards  the  County-courts, 
the  restriction  introduced  by  the  Legislature  must 
be  got  rid  of  by  a  direct  appeal  to  Parliament ; 
it  rests  on  grounds  of  justice  and  expediency  so 


:  clear  and  unanswerable  tliat  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  the  success  of  the  application. 
'  As  sincere  well-wishers  to  the  emoluments,  the 
'  honour,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  bar,  still  more  as 
having  a  deep  concern  in  all  that  relates  to  the  in- 
terests  of  litigants  in  these  Courts — the  jurisdiction 
of  which,  we  feel  convinced,  will  be  periodically 
and  systematically  extended,  until  by  degrees  thej 
absorb  the  great  bulk  of  all  the  legal  business  of 
the  country — ^we  shall  conclude  our  article  with 
three  pieces  of  advice  to  all  those  whom  it  may 
concern.  1.  Let  the  etiquetu  of  tht  suiperw' 
Courts,  forbidding  barristers  to  receive  inftruc^ora 
from  clients^  be  altered.  2.  Let  tJie  legisla^w 
restriction  imposing  the  same  rule  in  County* 
courts  be  rescinded.  3.  Let  evertf  fadUty  he 
given  to  promote  and  encourage  theformaikn  of 
local  bars  in  connexion  with  the  mocn  seats  of 
local  jurisdiction. 


THE    MESSENGER— (FROM    THE    DANISH.) 

{Coniimied  from  pa^e  639.) 


Afteu  luncheon,  my  cousin  Thomas  proposed 
that  I  should  go  out  shooting  with  him  for  a  few 
hours.  Wishing  to  gain  the  good  graces  of  every 
member  of  my  family,  I  acquiesced  in  his  propo- 
sal, thinking  also  that  I  might  encourage  him  to 
talk,  and  thus  gain  some  little  insight  into  the 
family  affairs  mth  which,  of  course,  I  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  acquainted.  And  so  hampered  was  I 
now  by 

— ^the  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  venture  to  deceive, 

that  I  felt  not  the  slightest  scruple  or  compunc- 
tion in  turning  his  boyish  prattle  to  my  own  ac- 
count. Ah !  give  but  the  Devil  a  finger  and  he  will 
soon  have  your  whole  body.  » 

But  cousin  Thomas  was  so  ardent  a  sportsman 
that  he  had  neither  car  nor  tongue  for  aught  but 
anecdotes  connected  with  the  field,  and  I  most  sin- 
cerely regretted  the  time  that  I  was  losing  in  his 
company;  there  was,  however,  no  means  of  es- 
caping, and  I  was  obliged  to  follow  him  from  one* 
turf- bog  to  another  in  search  of  wild  ducks. 

"  Who  is  that  passing  yonder  ?"  said  I,  for  the 
sake  of  saying  something. 

"  Where  ?  Oh,  it  is  Gustav  Holm,"  said  Thomas ; 
"  he  is  coming  from  the  green  bog,  I  am  sure ;  none 
cqiuil  to  it  for  miles  round.  W'e  must  make  him 
join  us.  Mr.  Holm !  Mr.  Holm  !  Good  morning, 
Mr.  Holm !"  The  gentleman  stopped,  and  then 
came  towards  us.    When  introduced  as  a  cousin 

of  the  family  at gaard,  who  had  «irrived  the 

day  before,  he  honoured  me  -with  those  peculiarly 
mniable  looks  which  men  arc  wont  to  bestow  upon 
their  rivals,  and  I  forthwith  commenced  a  rapid 
volley  of  questions. 

"Any  sport  to  be  had  at  the  green  bog  to-day  ?"j 
a.skcd  1,  sticking  to  him  like  a  burr,  notwithstand- 
iiijj  Lis  evident  desire  to  shake  me  ofif.    Mr.  Holm 
wao  exceedingly  taciturn :  and  if  either  of  us 


were  ''  an  idiot,'*  as  he  called  me  last  night,  I  am 
sure  it  was  not  myself. 

I  will  do  Jette  a  kindness  wbile  I  have  it  in 
my  power,  thought  I ;  and  I  invited  Mr.  Holm  to 
accompany  us  back  to  -^ —  gaard.  "  You  are  ac- 
quainted with  my  uncle's  family,  1  believe ;  I  think 
I  have  heard  my  cousin  mention  your  name."  Th« 
poor  lover  coloured  up  to  his  ears.  "  Hanne  will 
not  quarrel  with  me  for  having  invited  you,  I  think," 
I  further  observed,  with  malice  aforetliought  His 
embarrassment  increased  as  he  stammered  forth  bis 
excuse ;  but  as  I  would  accept  of  none  he  was 
forced  to  give  way,  and  I  brought  my  prisoner  in 
triumph  to gaard.  "  Thomas  will  bear  wit- 
ness before  the  ladies  of  the  amount  of  persuasion  I 
was  obliged  to  employ,  and  they  will  know  how  to 
appreciate  the  sacrifice  you  have  made  in  their 
behalf,"  said  I,  arch-traitor  that  I  was. 

Arrived  nt  the  garden-gate,  Mr.  Holm  made  ano- 
ther attempt  to  excuse  himself;  but  Thomas,  who 
was  amused  at  the  contest  between  us,  ran  on  to 
announce  him,  and  he  had  no  choice  but  to  follow. 
"  You  will  be  the  loser  by  my  companionship," 
said  he,  "  for  1  am  suffering  from  a  dreadful  head- 
ache." 

"A  good  dinner  will  soon  set  that  to  rights;  and 
should  you  stand  in  n^d  of  a  smelling-bottle,  I 
make  no  doubt  my  betrothed  can  supply  you  with 
one,  as  she,  too,  is  suffering  from  a  similar  ailment 
There  must  be  something  in  the  air  that  has  givea 
you  both  headaches !"  Mr.  Holm  writhed  like  a 
worm  under  my  covert  satire,  and  at  the  ^'^^^ 
trothed  he  looked  as  if  some  sharp  instnimenthad 
pierced  him  xmawares.  It  was  too  bad  of  me,l 
own ;  but  then  think  of  therf^rfotnma^em«i«I  had  m 

store  for  him  I 

Neither  the  Justitsraad  nor  his  wife  seemed  over- 
pleased  at  the  arrival  of  thd  unexpected  guest,  but 
they  gave  him,  nevcrthelepe,  a  hospitable  reception, 
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and  placed  him  between  them  at  table.  Gould  they 
do  more  ? 

Thomas  was  inexhaustible  on  the  subject  of  our 
having  compelled  Mr.  Holm  to  give  himself  up  to 
us  as  prisoner,  and  of  how  courageously  he  had  de- 
fended himself.  Poor  Jetto  did  not  venture  to  lift 
her  eyes  from  her  plate. 

"  Mr.  Holm  knows  that  he  is  always  welcome," 
said  the  Justitsraad ;  but  it  was  evident  that  this 
observation  emanated  rather  from  a  sense  of  polite- 
ness than  from  genuine  feelings  of  kindness. 

"  I  knew  it,  uncle,  and  I  told  him  so.  Hanne 
Bpoke  so  favourably  of  him  this  morning,  that  I 
was  quite  anxious  to  make  his  acquaintance.  The 
friends  of  this  family  must  also  be  my  friends.  I 
was  sure  that  Hanne  would  not  be  displeased  with 
me  for  bringing  him  home  with  us." 

"I? — Why,  what  on  earth  have  I  said?"  ex- 
claimed Hanne,  with  a  deep  sigh.  "  How  can  you 
say  so  ?    I  believe " 

"  That  I  am  given  to  repeat  what  I  hear,  and 
cannot  keep  a  secret,"  I  interrupted ;  "  and  there  I 
I  think  you  are  right" 

Her  parents  looked  thunderstruck,  Jette  threw 
an  inquiring  glance  at  her,  whilst  Gustav  did  his 
utmost  to  force  a  smile. 

Hanne  was  angry,  evidently  on  the  brink  of 
losing  her  temper,  and,  as  time  was  precious,  I  lost 
not  a  moment  in  effecting  a  reconciliation. 

"  I  really  believe  that  you  are  not  quite  in  your 
senses  to-day,  Carl,"  whispered  HannoJ  as  we  rose 
from  table. 

"  You  are  right,  Hanne ;  but  why  did  you  help 
me  BO  plentifully  to  wine  last  night  ?  It  is  a  just 
retribution.  He  who  digs  a  pit  for  another  falls 
into  it  himself.  Nee  lex  est  justior  idla — but 
who  expects  such  a  wicked  puss  as  you  to  under- 
stand Latin?*' 

"  I  tell  you  what,  cousin,  I  begin  to  wish  you  the 
stupid,  silent  simpleton  we  were  led  to  imagine  you." 

"  Take  care  !  there  is  no  knowing  what  another 
week  may  bring  about.  I  may  have  a  relapse,  and 
then,  perhaps,  you'll  regret  your  harum-scarum 
kinsman  and  wish  him  back  again." 

The  Justitsraad  took  my  arm  and  we  went  into 
the  garden  to  smoke  our  cigars.  I  felt  very  much 
inclined  to  make  a  run  for  it,  so  much  did  I  dread 
a  tete-a-tSte  with  him ;  it  was  only  the  idea  of  my 
serious  conversation  with  Jette,  whose  solo  hope 
and  stay  I  was,  that  kept  me  on  the  spot.  I  was 
alsi)  anxious  to  avoid  fighting  the  enemy  by  de- 
tachments, I  infinitely  preferred  a  general  engage- 
ment, but  had  no  choice,  and  was  obliged  to  follow 
him. 

'*  Hark  ye,  my  boy,"  said  the  Justitsraad,  when 
our  cigars  were  lighted,  "  I  am  not  at  all  pleased 
at  your  having  brought  that  Mr.  Holm  here.    He 

is  a  very  estimable  person,  but his  company 

happens,  just  now,  to  be  rather  superfluous.  The 
fact  is,  you  ought  to  be  the  last  person  to  bring  him 
to  this  house." 

"Why  so?  I  meditated  cultivating  his  friend- 
ship. Hanne  speaks  of  him  in  such  very  favourable 
terms." 

"  Hanne  f  Oh,  the  deuce  a  bit  does  Hanne  care 
for  him ;  she  is  but  a  child." 


"  A  child !  and  on  the  twelfth  of  November  she 
will  be  seventeen  years  old  !  No.,  no,  uncle  ;  girls 
cease  to  be  children  at  ten." 

"  But  I  tell  you  that  Hanne  cares  for  him  as  little 
as  he  cares  for  her." 

"  Then  so  much  the  better,  uncle  I  In  that  case 
there  can  be  no  danger  in  allowing  him  to  como 
here." 

"  Danger !  I  do  not  consider  him  dangerous,  but 
I  do  not  like  to  see  him  go  about  with  that  doleful, 
hang-dog  looking  face." 

"  Oh,  I'll  put  some  spirit  in  him,  let  me  alone 
for  that ;  it  will  be  an  easy  matter,  when  once  he 
is  a  daily  guest  at  your  house.*' 

"  D it : — then  let  me  tell  you,  in  plain  terms, 

he  is  in  love  with  Jette ;  now  do  you  understand 
me?* 

"  How  know  you  that,  uncle  ?" 

'*  How  do  I  know  it  ?  Hem !  That  is  nei- 
ther here  nor  there.  Enough  that,  I  do  know  it. 
Jetty  does  not  like  him,  that  I  also  know.  But  his 
sighing  and  pining  may  compromise  her  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  therefore  is  it  advisable  that 
he  should  cease  his  visits.*' 

Aha !  so  Jetty  does  not  like  him !  Crafty  fellow, 
this  good  uncle  of  mine,  thought  I.  To  deceive 
him  a  little  were  no  very  crying  sin. 

*'  Will  you  now  allow  that  I  am  right,  and  that  it 
is  better  that  he  should  avoid  the  house  ?"  asked  he. 

"  Why,  as  to  his  being  in  love  with  Jette,  that  is 
nothing  very  dreadful ;  so  am  I !  She  is  a  nice, 
pretty  girl,  and  if  you  close  your  doors  on  all  who 
hold  her  as  such,  why  we  may  as  well  dub  ourselves 
hermits  at  once.** 

"  Well,  of  all  the  singular  fellows  I — why,  man, 
you  seem  to  forget  that  you*ll  shortly  be  her  hus- 
band r* 

"Nothing  like  a  little  toleration,  good  uncle 
mine.  Jealousy  and  suspicion  were  never  yet  of 
use.  Besides,  you  say  that  Jette  does  not  like  my 
new  friend." 

"  Well,  as  to  that,  she  bears  the  man  no  positive 
dislike,  but  his  presence  embarrasses  her — em- 
barrasses her ;  and  when  she  is  embarrassed — '* 
it  was  evident  that  the  old  gentleman  knew  more 
than  he  chose  to  say ;  he  was  but  a  sorry  diplo- 
matist. 

"  Oh,  trust  me,  her  embarrassments  will  wear  off 
when  she  becomes  a  little  more  accustomed  to  his 
presence.*' 

The  Justitsraad  stared  at  me  in  the  utmost  sur- 
prise. "I  wish  that  you  had  never  travelled," 
said  he,  "  your  morals  are  none  the  better  for  it,  I 
fear.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  that  you 
are  the  same  person  whom,  eleven  years  ago,  I 
knew  as  a  retiring,  bashful  boy.  And  your  father, 
who  always  wrote  tnat  you  were  unchanged,  why 
he  will  scarce  know  you  again,  I  am  sure." 

"  Most  likely  he  will  not,  uncle ;  I  hardly  know 
myself;  but  travelling,  as  you  are  aware,  works 
wonders  in  one's  character.'* 

*'  It  must  have  been  iu  Berlin  that  the  change 
took  place  in  you ;  for  your  letters  from  Vienna, 
and  which  your  father  forwarded  to  me,  gave  no 
evidence  of  your  having  become  such  a  dashing 
off-hand  fellow  a?  I  find  vou  aro  " 
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''  To  that  charge  I  plead  guilty ;  hot  believe  me, 
I  have  never  done  anything  really  wrong.  I  am 
only  too  prone  to  follow  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
regardless  of  the  con^^equenccs." 

"  Well,  yoa  are  young,  and  I  must  not  be  too 
severe  upon  you,"  he  replied.  ''  It  was  in  Berlin, 
then,  that  yon  discarded  your  staid,  steady  habits, 
and  took  to  the  character  of  a  scape-grace  ?  And 
I,  who  always  fancied  Berlin  such  a  decorous,  ex- 
emplary city,  w*here  one  might  send  one's  sons 
without  the  least  fear  of  their  moral  contamination ! 
Well,  well,  we  will  bury  in  oblivion  all  the  wild 
scenes  you  must  have  passed  through  ere  your 
metamorphosis  was  accomplished.  We  must  all 
endure  some  such  ordeal,  and  I  trust  your  wild 
oats  are  sown  at  last" 

''  Oh,  no,  indeed,  far  from  it  I  feel  that  I  am  in 
the  very  midst  of  sowing-time ;  but  I  promise  you 
that  it  will  soon  be  past  Meanwhile,  let  me  crave 
your  indulgence  beforehand,  in  case  my  youthful 
indiscretions  should  somewhat  exceed  their  legiti- 
mate bounds." 

"  You  are  an  odd  fellow,  nephew,  but  I  cannot 
be  angry  with  you." 

"  Oh,  may  you  always  feel  so  kindly  towards 
me !"  exclaimed  I,  pressing  his  hand.  It  was  not 
without  reason  that  I  thus  appealed  to  his  indul- 
gence, I  knew  that  I  should  stand  highly  in  need 
of  it  the  next  morning. 

I  gradually  led  the  conversation  back  to  Gnstav 
Holm,  and  soon  perceived  that,  in  fact,  the  Jus- 
titsraad  had  nothing  to  urge  against  him.  Holm's 
position  was  in  evci*y  rcBpcct  good,  and  he  would 
have  considered  him  an  eligible  match  fur  one  of 
his  daughters,  had  they  not  been  otherwise  diB- 
posed  of.  But  tlie  family  alliance  projected  in 
Jette's  childhood  had  taken  such  hold  on  his  mind 
that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  persiiade  him 
to  give  it  up. 

Here  our  conversation  ended,  and  we  went  in 
search  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  w^e  found  on 
the  swing-hill.  Hanno  was  busy  fastening  a  bit 
of  paper  to  one  of  the  posts  of  the  swing. 

"  \\'hat  are  vou  about,  child  ?"  asked  her  father. 

^  I  am  gibbeting  Carl's  name,  as  a  well-deserved 
punishment  for  all  that  he  has  said  and  done  to- 
day," she  answered,  continuing  her  occupation. 
**  Only  think,  he  calls  my  swing  a  gibbet  I  There, 
now !  there  it  is,  and  there  it  shall  remain,  to  his 
infamy  and  disgrace,  when  he  is  gone  I  It  is  but 
fair  that  we  should  have  something  to  remind  us 
of  him." 

Nemesis  I  thought  I.  My  feelings  at  this  mo* 
ment  must  have  resembled  those  of  Charles  the 
Fifth's,  when  he  witnessed  his  own  funeral.  Ah ! 
we  ought  never  to  laugh  at  such  solemn  matters, 
for  who  knows  what  may  happen  ? 

But  it  was  still  fair  weather  for  me.  Hanne 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party,  and  her  gaiety 
proved  contagious.  Even  Jette  became  somewhat 
more  talkative.  I  had  taken  possession  of  the  tin- 
happy  lover's  arm,  that  I  might,  as  if  uninten- 
tionally, lead  him  to  Jette's  side,  but  the  cautious 
girl  avoided  our  approach,  and  Gustav  had  not  the 
courage  to  begin  even  a  common-place  conversation. 
I  felt  sorry  for  them,  poor  things !     We  must  try 


our  luck  in  the  grove,  thought  I ;  there  the  paths 
are  narrow,  and  we  shall  necessarily  be  more  sepa- 
rated one  from  the  other.  And  so  I  led  the  way  to 
the  grove ;  but  on  the  way  thither  a  servant  came 
up  to  announce  that  visitors  had  arrived. 

"Visitors!" — that  word  froze  the  blood  mmy 
veins.  Visitors !  that  is  to  say,  traitors,  who  either 
know  me  or  that  hateful  cousin,  and  who  will 
reveal  my  incognito.  I  am  in  a  fine  fix  agiin ! 
And  the  **  serious  conversation,"  what  will  become 
of  it,  if  I  am  obliged  to  be  off  so  soon  ? 

"  Visitors !"  said  Hanne,  «  oh,  how  tiresome  r 

The  servant  mentioned  the  names  of  a  respect- 
able  family  in  the  neighbourhood ;  they  were  quite 
unknown  to  me.  But  to  my  cousin,  my  second 
self 

"  Visitors  1"  said  I,  crest-fallen,  "  do  I  know 
them  ?  Pray,  somebody  have  the  kindness  to  tell 
me  whether  I  know  them." 

They  all  laughed,  and  assured  me  that  I  was  not 
acquainted  with  them.  It  was  a  family  who  had  a 
few  years  back  exchanged  an  estate  in  Jutland  for 
one  m  Sealand,  and  with  whom  the  Jostitsnuid'B 
family  was  not  on  terms  of  intimacy.  I  again 
breathed  freely,  and  we  all  returned  to  the  house. 
Gustav  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  take 
his  leave  ;  the  Justitsraad  did  not  persuade  him  to 
stay,  and  ai  that  moment  I  was  too  much  taken 
up  with  my  own  affairs  to  meddle  in  those  of 
others.  The  dear  Jutlanders  came  most  inoppor- 
tunely for  us  all. 

Fortunately,  I  had  never  met  any  of  them  before, 
and  I  shall  not  be  sorry  if  I  never  see  them  again. 
They  were  a  tiresome  set,  and  deprived  me  of  tlie 
happiest  afternoon,  and  evening  too,  in  my  Hfe. 
My  cousins  devoted  themselves  to  the  young  ladies, 
and  the  Justitsraad  and  his  wife  conversed  inith 
the  old  people,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  entertain 
the  son  and  his  tutor.  I  looked  at  my  watch  a 
hundred  times,  I  prognosticated  a  thunder-storm, 
I  recounted  several  accidents  which  had  befallen 
friends  of  mine  when  going  home  late  at  night, 
but  all  in  vain ;  all  that  I  gained  for  my  trouble 
were  some  caustic  remarks  from  Haime,  and  when 
at  length  the  visitors  rose  to  depart,  she  persuaded 
them  to  remain  to  supper,  saying,  "  You  will  not,  I 
hope,  refuse  my  cousin's  first  request  7* — and  thus 
compelled  me  to  seal  my  own  doom. 

We  went  to  table  in  pairs  with  all  possible  so- 
lemnity, and,  availing  myself  for  the  first  time  of 
my  rights,  I  offered  my  arm  to  Jette.  She  accom- 
panied me  like  a  lamb  doomed  to  the  sacrifice, 
and  soon  informed  me  that  she  still  suffered  from 
head-ache.  Head-aches  are  most  convenient  ex- 
pedients for  ladies ;  I  do  not  know  wliat  they  would 
do  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  head«ache. 

It  was  impossible  to  say  a  word  without  being 
overheard  by  the  tutor,  who  sat  on  the  other  aide 
of  Hanne.  At  length  I  succeeded  in  engaging  huu 
in  a  conversation  with  her,  and,  having  done  this, 
I  prepared  to  nuike  the  best  of  my  time;  but  Fate 
was  not  propitious  that  evening.  SuddenlVi  I 
heard  the  strange  gentleman  pronounce  my  name. 
I  was  terrified,  petrified.  It  was  as  if  some  one 
had  called,  "  Stop  thief !"  I  nearly  let  my  fork 
drop  out  of  my  baud. 
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*^  He  is  the  man/'  continued  the  strange  gentle- 
man, **  address  yourself  to  him ;  he  will  take  all 
the  com  you  can  send  him,  and  is  reasonable  in 
his  demands.   I  have  known  him  for  many  years." 

My  father  was  the  person  in  question. 

'*  I  will  take  what  you  say  into  consideration.  I 
neyer  heard  the  name  of  the  firm  before.  And  Son, 
did  you  say  ?    Is  his  son  a  partner  ?' 

'*  No ;  but  such  has  been  the  name  of  the  firm 
for  many  years/'  said  the  strange  gentleman,  whom 
I  regarded  as  my  personal  enemy.  **  The  head  of 
the  house  has  indeed  a  son,  but  he  is  a  groat  scamp, 
and  his  father  is  too  prudent  a  nuin  to  make  him  his 
partner.  He  was  obliged  to  send  him  to  Hamburg, 
as  he  was  always  getting  into  scrapes  at  home  ; 
but  I  am  told  that  he  did  not  behave  better  there." 

''  I  pity  his  father  T'  said  the  Justitsraad. 

A  good  reputation  is  a  good  thing,  thought  I. 
My  name  has  been  twice  gibbeted  to-day.     Both 

that  and  my  person  are  now  contraband  at 

gaard.  Gruel  fate  I  I  was  silent  during  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  Why  might  not  I  plead  the  privi- 
lege of  a  head-ache  ?  At  all  events,  there  was  good 
cause  for  my  having  one ;  and  I  was  in  anything 
but  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind  when  I  took  leave  of 
the  company  who  had  stayed  to  supper  for  my 
sake! 

'*  I  hope  that  you  will  soon  do  us  the  pleasure 
to  bring  your  betrothed  over  to  see  us,"  said  the 
luonster  who  had  destroyed  my  reputation. 

I  found  it  difficult  to  conceal  my  embarrassment, 
and  I  am  sure  that  Jette  could  not  have  felt  more 
ill  at  that  moment  than  I  did. 

''  Are  they  not  charming  people  ?"  said  Hanne. 
''  The  young  ladies  have  promised  to  come  to  see 
lis  at  least  twice  a  week.  But  you  have  been  horribly 
dull  this  evening,  cousin." 

"  If  so,  I  have  only  conformed  to  your  wishes 
expressed  at  dinner  to-day/'  replied  I. 

''  Let  me  see  that  you  are  always  so  obedient 
Good  night !  I  command  you  to  resume  your  good 
spirits ;  for,  after  all,  they  become  you  best."  And 
she  offered  me  her  little  hand  in  token  of  recon- 
ciliation. 

**  Will  you  meet  me  in  the  grove  to-morrow  be- 
fore breakfast?  I  must  speak  to  you  alone,"  whis- 
pered Jette,  almost  in  tears,  as  I  kissed  her  hand, 
which  trembled  in  mine  as  I  pressed  it  in  reply  to 
her  request.  She  little  knew  how  well  I  understood 
her. 

Well,  I  am  not  out  of  the  wood  yet,  said  I 
to  myself,  as  I  set  my  bed-room  window  ajar. 
Shall  I  accept  the  respite  offered  me  by  Fate,  or 
shall  I  fly,  and  leave  poor  Jette,  whom — whom 
I  cannot,  after  all,  help  out  of  her  difficulties? 
Then  why  should  I  stay  here  any  longer  ?  I  shall 
only  be  getting  myself  deeper  and  deeper  in  the 
mire.  I  have  had  warnings  enough  :  the  gibbet, 
my  Hamburg  character,  the  many  frights  I  have 
had  to-day.  To-night  I  am  cross,  and  shall  pro- 
bably not  feel  the  separation  as  much  as  I  should 
to-morrow.  One  day  more  in  Hanne's  company 
and  I  might  betray  my  feelings  for  her.  And  in 
case  of  a  discovery,  how  should  I  excuse  the  pro- 
longed mystification?  By  my  love  for  Hanne? 
A  pretty  excuse  indeed !    But  am  I  really  in  love 


with  her  ?  /  in  love  !  And  if  I  were,  would  the 
Justitsraad  give  his  daughter  to  a  fellow  like  my- 
self, who  owes  his  first  introduction  to  this  family 
to  a  piece  of  unheard-of  impudence,  and  who  is  ''  a 
great  scamp?"  Shall  I  get  into  the  tree,  and 
perch  myself  opposite  to  Jette's  window,  like  a 
chirping  bird,  and  confess  my  guilt,  and  then  de- 
camp ?  ^or  shall  I  go  to  bed  and  let  mattero  take 
their  course  until  to-morrow  ?  I  will  count  my 
buttons.  Must — must  not — ^must !  I  must  go  to 
bed.  Well,  then,  I  will  go  to  bed,  which  I  dare 
say  I  should  have  done  in  any  case.  But  to  go  to 
bed  in  love — that  has  never  happened  to  me  before ; 
smitten,  but  not  in  love.  Surely  I  am  not  more 
than  smitten  ?  It  is  against  my  nature  to  be  in 
love;  but  smitten  to  a  tremendous  extent,  over 
head  and  ears  smitten.  Oh,  the  lovely  little  Hanne ! 
why  is  she  so  little  and  so  lovely  ?  And  why  are 
they  all  so  confiding  ?  They  may  thank  themselves 
for  the  whole  business.  They  forced  me  into  this 
cousinship.  I  came  to  this  place  guileless,  innocent 
as  a  babe,  with  such  honest  intentions !  Apropos 
of  honest  intentions,  I  must  shut  the  window  in 
time.  What  Gustav  and  Jette  have  to  say  to  each 
other  is  no  business  of  mine ;  I  will  not  be  an 
eaves-dropper ;  it  would  be  against  my  better  feel- 
ings. Would  it?  I  can  scarcely  refrain  from 
laughing  at  myself.  When  did  such  scruples  ever 
intrude  themselves  on  me  before?  My  infernal 
recklessness  has  hitherto  got  the  better  of  nobler 
impulses.  I  am  not  bad  at  bottom.  I  know  that 
my  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  and  I  may  turn  out 
well  after  all.  1*11  win  the  regard  of  these  good 
people  yet  But,  alas  I  it  will  be  long,  very  long, 
ere  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so ;  and,  in  the  meantime — 
no,  smitten  is  not  the  word,  I  am  positively  in  love. 

I  went  to  bed  a  love-stricken  man,  and  shut  my 
eyes  and  ears,  that  I  might  not  hear  what  took 
place  at  the  trj-Bting-hour  outside  my  window,  and 
that  I  might  the  sooner  fall  asleep  and  dream  of 
Hanne.  I  succeeded;  for  I  heard  nothing,  and 
dreamt  of  Hanne  the  live-long  night  and  a  good 
part  of  the  morning.  Thomas  came  to  my  door 
and  rallied  me  for  being  a  sluggard,  the  rascal !  I 
was  just  then  swinging  with  Hanne,  and  would 
gladly  have  given  the  Asiatio  company*s  whole 
store  of  tea  to  be  allowed  to  dream  on  undisturbed. 

The  family  were  all  at  breakfast  when  I  made 
my  appearance.  Jette  was  pale;  her  head-ache 
was  better,  but  she  still  felt  weak.  Hanne  and 
her  father  bantered  me  about  the  visitors  of  yes- 
terday, who  had  so  obviously  put  me  out  of 
humour,  and  about  my  having  prognosticated  a 
thunderstorm  and  every  possible  accident,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  them. 

"But  I  find  that  you  are  not  weather-wise, 
cousin ;  and  to  prevent  your  exposing  your  igno- 
rance in  future,  I  will  make  you  a  present  of  a 
barometer  on  your  next  birth-day.  When  is  that 
important  day  ?" 

•*-It  is  old-fashioned  to  celebrate  birth-days, 
Hanne/'  eaid  I,  "  and  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you 
when  mine  is." 

"  We  are  old-fashioned  people  in  this  house, 
and  we  shall  therefore  expect  that  in  future  you 
vf\\\  spend  each  aniiiversary  of  your  birth- day 
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with  ub/'  Bha  oontinned.    ''And  now  I  will  try 
your  memory  as  to  oars.    When  is  mine  V 

"  On  the  I2th  of  November  next  you  will  be 
seventeen.'* 

-Right    AndJette's?    How  old  is  she r 

This  was  another  dreadful  fix,  but  it  served  me 
right;  why  did  I  not  make  my  exit  last  night, 
while  matters  were  still  safe  ? 

"  Well  I  And  Jette's,  and  father^s,  and  mother^s  ? 
Let  us  have  them  all  at  once.  Now  we  shall  hear 
how  well  versed  he  is  in  the  family  chronicles  T' 

"  Are  you  really  in  earnest  with  your  examina- 
tion? Do  you  think  it  possible  that  I  can  have 
forgotten  them?*  asked  I,  offended.  "I  will  not 
answer  your  questions  T*  This  gave  me  a  slight 
turn.  When  are  people  soonest  offended  ?  Answer: 
When  they  are  in  the  wrong. 

"  One  might  think  anything  possible,  as  far  as 
regards  you^**  said  Hanue.  "  As  it  annoyed  you 
to  be  asked  if  you  were  engaged  to  be  married,  it 
might  perhaps  trouble  you  to  remember  the  birth- 
day of  your  betrothed.  Only  think,  he  does  not 
wear  his  ring  because  he  does  not  choose  to  answer 
the  questions  it  might  give  rise  to.  As  if  it  were 
customary  to  ask  such  questions  !'* 

"  It  is,  however,  sometimes  done,*'  said  I.  "  For 
example,  I  now  ask,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
little  ring  which  you  wear  ?*'  I  did"  not  feel  at  all 
comfortable  during  this  conversation,  and  wished 
myself  far  away. 

"When  we  do  so  we  are  considered  imperti- 
nent, and  get  no  answer/*  said  the  little  witch, 
blushing.  She  was  vexed  and  turned  away  from  me. 

**  Can  you  not  agree,  children  ?**  asked  the  Jus- 
titsraod.  "  I  foresee  that  you  two  will  always  be 
quarrelling ;  you  are  too  much  alike  to  keep  on 
good  terms.** 

*•  You  flatter  me,  uncle,**  said  I ;  "  I  wish  it  were 
true." 

"  I  do  not,"  said  Hanne, "  and  will  dispense  with 
the  compliment  I  hate  capricious  men,  and  it  is 
fortunate  for  you  that  you  are  not  engaged  to  me ; 
Jette  is  much  too  good,  and  will  submit  to  your 
caprices.** 

Jette  looked  imploringly  at  her,  and  Hanne 
was  instantly  at  her  side.  '*  For  your  sake  I  will 
forgive  him/'  said  she,  kissing  her  sister;  "but 
believe  me  he  will  be  an  insufferable  husband  if 
you  do  not  in  time  cure  him  of  his  whims.  He 
ought  to  be  made  to  answer  the  questions  that  are 
put  to  him." 

Jette  hid  bet  confusion  in  her  sisters  bosom, 
and  I  buried  my  face  in  my  cup.  Hanne  offered 
me  her  hand. 

**  Do  you  repent  of  your  sins  ?* 

"  Prom  the  bottom  of  my  heart/* 

'•  Will  you  beg  pardon  and  promise  to  behave 
better  in  future  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  a  great  sinner, 
but  I  will  reform  and  ask  your  forgiveness/'  said 
I,  kissing  her  hand,  from  which  I  reluctantly 
withdrew  my  lips. 

"  There,  that  is  enough  ?  Now  ask  Jctte*s  par- 
don for  having  been  naughty  in  her  presence/*  con- 
Unued  she, «  and  humbly  kiss  her  hand.  That  will 
do,  and  now  kiss  her  lips/' 


Poor  Jette  coloured  very  much  at  this  proposal, 
nor  did  I  feel  less  disconcerted.  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  going  too  far,  but  what  was  I  to  do? 
Dear  reader  1 1  was  obliged  to  kiss  Miss  Jette,  bat 
do  not  judge  me  too  severely.  I  did  it  in  the 
most  respectful  manner  possible ;  it  could  scarcely 
be  called  a  kiss,  and  yet  it  burned  my  lips  liice 
fire.  But  how  it  burned  my  conscience — let  me 
be  silent  about  that. 

"He  does  it  very  nicely,  considering  what  a 
harum-scarum  fellow  he  is/*  said  Hanne,  as  she 
stood  with  folded  hands  looking  on  while  her  or- 
der was  being  put  into  execution.  "  I  declare  one 
might  take  it  to  be  his  first  essay  I*' 

"And  with  it  peace  is  concluded/'  said  the 
Justitsraad, "  and  it  shall  be  a  general  and  enduring 
peace,  both  on  land  and  on  water,  as  all  treaties  of 
peace  say,  that  is  to  say,  until  some  new  difference 
arises.  And  tliat  this  may  not  take  place  for 
another  hour,  wo  will  leave  the  ladies,  and  go  and 
have  a  look  at  the  horse  which  I  bought  yeBter- 
day,  and  I  shall  see  whether  my  nephew  is  as 
good  a  judge  of  horse-flesh  as  he  is  of  the 
Hamburg  theatre  I** 

"  Let  Carl  alone,*'  said  my  aunt,  "  or  you  will 
make  him  heartily  tired  of  us.  One  cross-examines 
him  in  the  family  chronicles,  another  in  the  veteri- 
nary science,  nothing  is  wanting  but  that  I  should 
try  him  in  the  art  of  cooking.  Do  not  answer 
their  questions,  Carl ;  be  always  of  their  opinion, 
and  of  all  things  mind  that  you  admire  the  horse, 
for  my  husband  himself  bought  it  If  you  do  not 
at  once,  on  examining  its  teeth,  pronounce  it  to  be 
a  fine  young  animal,  with  every  imaginable  virtue, 
you  will  be  looked  upon  as  an  ignoramus.** 

"  That  may  be  his  fate  at  all  events,**  said  Hanne. 
"  But  true  peace  has  been  proclaimed,  and  I  recall 
my  words/' 

An  hour  before  luncheon  I  stole  into  the  grove 
to  wait  for  Jette.  My  heart  throbbed  as  I  listened 
to  every  distant  footstep ;  if  I  had  not  kissed  her 
I  should  have  been  more  at  my  ease.  Onght  I  to 
make  her  acquainted  with  my  treachery? — perhaps 
it  would  be  best  to  do  so — but  the  kiss — will  she 
forgive  it  ? 

I  descried  her  white  dress  at  a  distance,  and  was 
tempted  to  play  at  hide-and-seek  with  her,  and  to 
give  her  Some  trouble  to  find  me ;  but  just  at  the 
right  moment  I  remembered  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
a  gallant  to  be  the  first  at  the  rendezvous,  and  I 
therefore  walked  towards  her.  When  she  perceived 
me  she  stopped  and  changed  colour.  Poor  girl, 
how  much  I  pitied  her  I  She  could  not  utter  a 
word  ;  I  led  her  to  a  bench. 

"Cousin,**  said  she,  at  length,  "you  are  no 
doubt  surprised,  and  with  reason,  that  I  should 
request  a  private  interview  with  you.  If  Y^^ 
knew  how  painful  this  meeting  is  to  me  you  would 
pity  me.** 

"  Madam,  I  owe  you  an  explanation,  and  I  thanK 
you  for  having  given  me  an  opportunity 

"  Dear  cousin,  do  not  be  angry  with  me,  do  not 
speak  to  mo  in  that  formal  manner,  it  only  makes 
the  step  I  am  about  to  take,  and  which  must  not  be 
postponed,  more  painful.  It  is  I  who  owe  yo\\^ 
explanation — alas  1  an  explanation  which  vrill  de- 
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prive  me  of  your  esteem  and  your  friendsliip.    In- 
deed I  am  very  unhappy !" 

"  Do  not  weep,  dear  cousin,  you  little  know  bow 
it  grieves  me  to  see  you  so  miserable,  and  bow 
earnestly  I  de-sire  to  see  you  happy.  It  would  be 
an  indescribable  satisfaction  to  me  could  I  do  aught 
to  promote  your  happiness." 

As  my  words  bore  a  double  meaning,  they  pro- 
duced a  painful  effect  on  Jette,  and  her  tears  flowed 
faster. 

"  There  is  consolation  to  be  found  under  every 
misfortune/*  continued  I ;  "the  Almighty  allows 
the  antidote  to  grow  by  the  side  of  the  poisonous 
plant  Tell  me  what  distresses  you,  permit  me  to 
offer  my  sympathy  at  least,  if  not  my  aid,  and  do 
not  doubt  my  desire  to  serve  you,  even  should  it 
not  be  beyond  my  power  to  do  so.'* 

"  Do  not  speak  so  gently  to  me,  Carl,"  exclaimed 
Jette  with  warmth,  "  you  must  not,  for  I  do  not 
deserve  so  much  kindness.  If  you  would  be  mer- 
ciful, say  that  you  hate,  that  you  abhor  me.** 

*'  If  I  said  so,  I  should  only  be  deceiving  you. 
No,  Jette,  in  this  I  cannot  indulge  you." 

"  You  must  hate  me,  you  must  abhor  me  I**  con- 
tinued  she,  weeping,    "if  you  knew oh!  I 

shall  never  be  able  to  tell  it if   you    knew 

^how  unhappy  I  am.     Could  I " 

"  Dear  Jette,*'  said  I,  moved,  "  you  have  come 
here  to  have  an  explanation  with  me ;  allow  me  to 
make  the  task  easy  for  you,  and  to  lighten  your 
heart  of  a  burden  which  is  almost  too  much  for 
you  to  bear.  You  wish  to  break  your  engagement 
with  me ;  I  know  it  !** 

"  You  know  it  ?*  she  exclaimed,  terrified  and 
almost  fainting.  "  Have  pity  on  me,  Carl,  leave  me 
to  myself  for  a  few  moments,  I  cannot  collect  my 
thoughts,  I  dare  not  look  at  you  ;'*  and  saying  this, 
she  buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief  and  sobbed 
aloud.    I  raised  her  hand  to  my  lips  and  left  her. 

Much  distressed,  I  wandered  to  and  fro  in  the 
grove.  What  shall  I  do?  thought  I.  The  poor 
girl  will  die  of  grief  if  she  does  not  get  rid  of  her 
cousin.  Gustav  is  a  noble  fellow,  her  father  admits 
that  he  is  an  excellent  match,  and  his  judgment 
may  be  depended  upon  in  such  cases ;  her  cousin 
must  be  a  thorough  ass,  since  he  engaged  himself 
merely  at  his  father*s  command  to  a  girl  whom  he 
did  not  know.  Besides,  he  lacks  the  power  of 
pleasing,  which  is  a  fault  not  to  be  forgiven,  and  he 
is  a  milk-sop,  who  allows  himself  to  be  cowed  by 
a  cold  in  the  head ;  she  would  be  miserable  with 
him.  Jette  is  a  girl  of  deep  feeling — he  is  a  stupid 
fellow,  devoid  of  any ;  he  does  not  even  feel  an  in- 
terest in  her,  or  he  would  have  been  here  long  ago. 
He  shall  not  marry  her.  What  if  I  were  to  advise 
them  to  elope  before  I  take  my  departure,  or  we 
were  all  three  to  run  away  together  ?  Nonsense  I 
Is  this  a  time  to  be  thinking  of  such  frolics  ?  Ne- 
vertheless, they  ought  to  elope,  for  that  would  at 
once  put  an  end  to  the  claims  of  my  alter  ego, 
The  deuce  is  in  it.  There  she  sits  weeping,  so  that 
the  very  stones  must  feel  for  her.  Suppose  that  I 
play  the  part  of  cousin  to  the  end,  ana  renounce 
her  hand  in  favour  of  Gustav.  Well  would  it 
become  me,  indeed,  to  enact  the  generous  self- 
denying  lover.      Then  matters  would  be   set- 


tled, and  when  the  real  cousin  arrives,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  turn  to  the  right  about  with  a  vengeance. 
We  might  spare  him  the  unpleasant  scene  by  WTit- 
ing  by  post  to  say  that  Jette  has  broken  the  en- 
gagement I  will  do  that ;  yes,  positively  I  will  I 
It  is  evident  that  I  was  sent  hiUier  by  Eros  him- 
self; what  other  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
could  settle  this  matter  as  well  as  I  ?  But  what 
right  have  I  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  fellow-being, 
one  whom  I  have  never  seen?  Right!  It  is 
time  indeed  to  talk  about  right,  when  I  have 
been  doing  nothing  but  wrong  for  ^e  last  six-and- 
thirty  hours.  But  let  us  put  conscience  aside,  it 
would  be  rather  in  the  way  just  now.  I  know 
that  my  conduct  has  been  most  unjustifiable,  but  I 
will  redeem  it  by  doing  a  good  deed.  Some,  at 
least,  will  think  kindly  of  me  when  I  am  gone ;  and 
Hanne  will  judge  him  who  has  laid  the  foundation 
of  her  sister*s  happiness  less  harshly.  Now  to  work, 
there  is  no  time  to  lose. 

Jette  was  still  sitting  on  the  bench;  I  seated  my- 
self by  her  side  and  endeavoured  to  tranquillise 
her.  "  I  owe  you  an  explanation,"  said  I,  "  let  me 
say  in  a  few  words  what  you  would  have  said  to 
me.  You  do  not  love  me,  you  love  Gustav  Holm. 
Him  you  have  every  reason  to  love,  but  none  to 
love  me.  Now  you  wish  to  explain  all  this  to  me, 
and  to  break  our  engagement  You  desire  that  I 
should  submit  to  my  fate  like  a  good  Christian, 
without  making  any  sentimental  parade.  And  all 
this  you  wish  done  the  sooner  the  better.  Am  I 
right,  Jette,  or  is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to 
confide  to  me  ?" 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  "  My  window 
was  open  last  night,"  continued  I,  *  and  I  over- 
heard your  conversation  with  Gustav  Holm,  and  of 
course  immediately  knew  what  I  had  to  expect. 
You  will,  I  hope,  believe  that  I  have  too  much 
feeling  to  force  you  into  marrying  me.  Forgive 
me  for  having  caused  you  pam  and  anxiety.  I 
would  most  willingly  have  informed  you  long  ago, 
that  far  from  being  your  enemy,  I  was  your  staunch 
and  firm  ally.** 

"  Dear,  kind  Carl  I  Noble  soul!  You  have  given 
me  my  liberty,  and  with  it  life !  The  Almighty 
has  heard  my  prayers !  You  do  not  know  how  I 
have  prayed  that  you  might  find  me  detestable.'* 

"  Then  your  prayer  has  not  been  granted,"  said 
I ;  "  for  if  you  could  love  me  I  would  never  wish 
a  happier  lot  I  love  you  and  Hanne  more  than  I 
can  express.**  It  was  truth,  every  word  that  I  said ; 
I  felt  that  it  was. 

Jette  grasped  my  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her 
heart  "  You  have  relieved  my  mind  of  a  burden,** 
said  she ;  *'  and  oh  that  IMiad  words  to  express  my 
gratitude !" 

I  was  almost  ashamed  to  receive  her  thanks  and 
praise.  What  an  indescribable  feeling  it  is  to  make 
our  fellow-beings  happy ! 

When  the  first  moments  of  happy  surprise  were 
past,  we  consulted  about  how  we  should  obtain  her 
father*s  consent  I  told  her  his  opinion  of  Gustav, 
and  founded  the  best  hopes  on  it 

Jette  shook  her  head.  "He  will  nevertheless 
require  that  I  should  fhlfil  my  promise,*'  said  she. 
"He  will  not  give  up  a  project  which  he  has 
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cberiflbcd  for  80  many  years.  It  grievos  me  to 
think  that  I  am  to  be  the  cause  of  so  much  pain  to 
him.** 

"  Well,  then,  marry  me  " 

**  Do  not  jest,  Carl ;  all  my  hopes  are  centred 
in  you," 

"  Then  I  will  be  off  without  delay,  and  leave  a 
letter  behind  me  breaking  our  engagement  That 
will  settle  the  matter,  I  think." 

"  I  beseech  you  not  to  leave  us ;  you  are  the  only 
person  who  can  persuade  my  father  to  give  his 
consent,"  said  she ;  "  for  you  have  already  gained 
great  influence  over  him.*' 

"  Then  lot  us  confess  all  to  him.  I  will  say  that 
I  have  discovered  that  you  love  Gustav  Holm  and 
not  me,  and  that  I  would  not  accept  your  hand 
without  your  heart." 

''  Oh,  what  a  dreadful  moment  that  will  be !  I 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  it.  You  do  not  know 
what  he  is  when  he  is  angry.'* 

"Or  would  you  prefer  eloping  with  Gustav? 
Like  a  good  cousin,  I  will  give  you  all  the  assist- 
ance in  my  power." 

"  That  would  be  a  still  greater  grief  to  my 
father;  and  he  has  always  been  so  kind  and  loving 
towards  me." 

**  If  we  could  only  get  hold  of  Gustav,  matters 
would  soon  be  settled.  After  all,  matters  often 
turn  out  less  formidable  than  our  fears  led  us  to 
anticipate.  Your  own  personal  experience  during 
the  last  half  hour  must  satisfy  you  of  that" 

**  Gustav  will  soon  be  here.  He  knows  that  I 
had  requested  an  interview  with  you.  He  was  to 
meet  me  in  the  grove.    He  was  to  come — " 

**  He  was  to  come  when  I  had  gone,"  interrupted 
I  laughing.  "  It  was  very  cleverly  arranged.  But 
now  he  must  be  satisfied  to  come  while  I  am  here. 
Perhaps  he  is  not  far  off;  I  will  go  and  see.  Mr. 
Holm !  Mr.  Holm !"  called  I  loudly  several  times. 
"  He  knows,  since  yesterday,  my  manner  of  giving 
an  invitation,  and,  no  doubt,  will  soon  make  nis  ap- 
pearance. Good  morning,  Mr.  Holm !"  repeated  I. 

"  Pray  do  not  call  him,  others  may  hear  you !" 
said  Jette.     **  Oh,  how  will  all  this  end  ?" 

"  Well,  I  hope.  See !  there  we  have  the  lover." 

Gustav  came  running  towards  us;  but  it  was 
evident  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  to 
regard  me  as  friend  or  foe. 

"  Gustav !  Carl  I"  exclaimed  Jetto,  and  sunk  on 
a  bench.  She  was  so  overjoyed  that  she  could  not 
utter  another  word ;  but  the  expression  of  her  eyes, 
which  were  fixed  on  us,  completed  the  sentence. 

I  took  Holm  by  the  hand  and  led  him  to  Jette. 
He  fell  at  her  feet ;  she  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck ;  and  I  leaned  over  them,  contemplating  my 
work  with  a  joyful  heart 

I  heard  footsteps;  Hanne  and  the  Justitsraad stood 
before  us.  The  lovers  did  not  notice  their  coming, 
and  I  made  signs  to  the  father  and  sister  to  be 
silent,  but  in  vain. 

"  What  the  devil  is  this?"  exclaimed  the  Justits- 
raad. "  What  does  this  mean  ?  But — but,  Carl, 
what  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

"  I  am  dispensing  my  cousinly  blessing,  and  be- 
stowing full  absolution ;  and  I  think  that  you  ought 
to  do  the  same,  uncle,"  said  I,  in  as  calm  a  voice 


as  I  could  command.  This  was  the  moment  to  show 
pluck.  Gustav  started  up,  and  Jette  threw  herself 
mto  her  sister's  arms. 

"  Sir  T'  said  Gustav  imploringly  to  the  Jusdts- 
raad. 

"  Mr.  Holmf  said  the  Justitsraad  angrily. 

"  Dear  uncle  T'  interrupted  I, "  allow  me  to  speak. 
Gustav  loves  Jette,  and  Jette  returns  his  senti- 
ments, and  I  am  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Cousin 
Carl.  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  wish  to  force  a 
woman  to  become  my  wife  when  her  heart  belongs 
to  another,  and  after  mature  consideration  I  bavo 
thought  it  right  to  break  my  engagement  with  Jette. 
Happy  I  could  not,  and  unhappy  I  woM  not^ 
nuike  her !  There  stands  the  bridegroom,  waiting 
only  for  your  blessing.  Give  it,  uncle,  and  let  this 
day  be  the  most  blessed  in  my  life ;  it  is  the  first 
time  that  I  have  ever  liad  it  in  my  power  to  make 
others  happy." 

Good  heavens,  what  a  storm  ensued!  The  Jus- 
titsraad raved  and  foamed  like  a  maniac,  and  would 
not  listen  to  reason.  Of  course  I  came  in  for  my 
share  of  his  anger.  I  begged  and  implored — Jette 
wept 

"  I  will  write  to  your  father  this  very  day,"  ^ 
the  Justitsraad,  at  length.  *"  He  alone  can  release 
me  from  my  promise.  But  that  he  will  not  do.  No 
— I  know  he  will  not  This  connexion  between  oar 
families  has  been  too  many  years  liis  darling  i^ca, 
as  it  has  also  been  mine." 

«  He  will  be  obliged  to  do  so,"  said  I.  "  I  will 
leave  this  place  to-day,  and  you  sliall  never  more 
hear  of  me.  So  far  a  father's  authority  doea  not 
extend*  I  will  not  gratify  his  caprices  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Jette's  happiness.  Dear  uncle,  be  per- 
suaded I — you  are  released  from  your  promise!  Give 
your  blessing  to  Gustav  and  Jette,  and  let  me 
battle  the  rest  with  my  father.  The  affections  can- 
not be  controlled.  Jette  does  not  love  me,  and  surely 
you  ought  not  to  take  a  less  liberal  view  of  the 
question  than  I  do." 

''  Liberal !  liberal !  He  is  always  talking  sacb 
nonsense,"  said  the  Justitsraad,  in  an  angry  tone. 
**  There  he  is  again  with  his  Berlin  liberalism !  It 
was  in  Berlin  that  his  principles  and  notions  were 
totally  perverted." 

Berlin  liberalism !  W^ell,  this  is  the  first  time 
I  ever  heard  any  one  complain  of  it;  but  wliat 
will  not  people  say  when  they  are  angry? 

"  Be  it  so;  it  was  in  Berlin  that  my  principles 
were  perverted,  and  so  totally  perverted,  according 
to  uncle,  that  I — betrothed  myself  in  that  city  U) 
another  lady,  and  cannot  break  with  her;  and 
polygamy  is  forbidden  both  in  this  country  and  m 
Prussia."  This  invention,  the  idea  of  which  oc- 
cured  to  me  as  if  by  inspiration,  was  a  poser;  what 
signifies  one  falsehood  more  or  less  ?  I  was  Jesuit- 
ical enough  at  this  moment  to  console  myself  with 
Loyola's  maxim  that  the  end  hallows  the  means. 

"Betrothed!"  exclaimed  the  Justitsraad,  "be- 
trothed in  Berlin!  To  deceive  me  in  such  a  man- 
ner !    Let  me  tell  you,  Carl 


"  Betrothed !"  said  Hanne ;  «  you  are  indeed  a 
fine  fellow,  cousin !  That  is  the  reason  he  does 
not  wear  the  ring  Jette  gave  him.  And  I  was 
just  admiring  his  noble  self-denial  T 
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JoUe,  on  the  one  side  of  mc,  stretched  out  licr 
liami  to  me,  and  Gostav  on  the  other  gave  me  his ; 
theirs  were  well-meant  congratulations. 

"  Yes,  hetrothed  I"  continued  I.  "  Now  abuse  me, 
hate  me,  curse  me,  do  with  me  as  you  like,  but 
betrothed  I  am  and  must  remain  !*' 

This  was  settling  the  matter  at  once.  The  Jus- 
titsraad*8  anger  gradually  subsided ;  he  was  an  fond 
a  good-natured  man,  and  4id  not  long  withstand 
our  united  prayers ;  and  fear  of  the  scandal  this 
affair  might  create  had  also  its  share  in  pacifying 
him.  **  You  are  a  wild  fellow,  Carl,  and  Jette  may 
congratulate  herself  upon  being  well  rid  of  you. 
But  she  shall  not  suffer  for  your  mad  tricks." 
He  took  her  hand  and  placed  it  in  Gustav's.  "  Your 
happiness  must  make  amends  to  me  for  the  hope 
hs  has  destroyed ;  it  was  for  many  years  my  most 
cherished  hope,"  added  he  with  a  sigh.  "  What 
will  my  brother  say,  when  he  hears  all  these 
stories  r 

Jette  threw  her  arms  round  her  father*s  neck 
and  almost  fainted  in  his  arms ;  we  others  gathered 
round  him,  and  there  was  no  end  to  embracings 
^nd  expressions  of  affection. 

•*Now  let  us  go  to  mother,"  said  Hanne,  "  and 
end  the  revolution  there.  I  would  not  be  in  your 
place,  cousin^  for  a  trifle :  you  will  catch  it,  I  can 
tell  you !" 

"  You  shall  be  my  advocate,  Hanne,  and  defend 
my  cause ;  it  is  only  under  your  protection  that  I 
can  venture  to  present  myself  before  my  aunt. 
Take  me  nnder  your  wings  I  Let  me  cling  to  you  I" 
I  threw  my  arm  round  her,  and  wanted  to  kiss 
her.  if  I  remember  right. 

"  Gently !  gently  !  Sir  Cousin,  you  are  no  longer 
my  future  brother,  and  all  such  liberties  must 
cease.    Remember  yimr  .betrothed  in  Berlin." 

Alas,  by  insuring  the  happiness  of  others  I  had 
materially  compromised  my  own.  The  Jnstitsraad, 
Hanne,  and  I  walked  before ;  the  betrothed  fol- 
lowed. When  we  had  got  within  a  few  steps  of 
the  house,  we  saw  the  farm  servants  going  to 
their  work,  "  Come  this  way,  good  folks,"  said  I 
to  them.  "After  this  day's  work  you  are  to  have  a 
merry  evening ;  yon  must  drink  to  the  Justitsraad's 
health,  and  dance  with  all  your  might  in  honour 
of  Miss  Jette's  betrothal.  Hurrah  for  Miss  Jette 
and  Mr,  Holm  1" 

**  Hurrah  I"  repeated  the  people,  and  thus  a  pub- 
lic declaration  of  the  betrothal  was  made. 

''  Stop,  stop,  you  Satan's  imp !"  said  the  Jnstits- 
raad, "don't  turn  the  place  topsy-turvy !  A  merry 
evening,  forsooth !  I)rink  to  my  health,  indeed ! 
The  boy  will  drive  us  all  crazy !" 

My  aunt  heard  the  noise,  and  came  to  the  door. 
"What  in  the  world  does  all  this  mean?"  she 
asked.    I  concealed  myself  behind  Hanne. 

"A  complete  revolution,  my  dear,"  said  the 
Jnstitsraad, "  which  that  vagabond  Carl  has  effected. 
After  the  luncheon-bell  had  been  ringing  for  a  long 
while  without  these  good  folks  making  their  ap- 
pearance, Hanne  and  I  went  to  the  grove  to  look 
for  them,  expecting,  of  course,  to  find  Carl  at  Jette's 
feet ;  but  no  such  tiling,  some  one  else  was  there,  and 
Carl  was  jiist  in  the  act  of  giving  them  his  bless- 
ing.   Oh,  yes,  it  is  a  very  edifying  story !  Come  in, 


and  I  will  tell  you  the  rest,  and  you  will  see  how 
Jie  has  been  travelling.  He  is  betrothed  in  Berlin, 
and  possibly  in  Hamburg,  in  Paris,  in  Vienna,  and 
Heaven  knows  where  besides.  He  is  a  rare  fellow! 
a  pretty  serpent  we  have  been  cherishing  in  our 
bosoms  r* 

My  aunt  was  soon  reconciled,  and  gave  her  ma- 
ternal blessing  to  the  betrothed.  They  wanted  me 
to  be  their  son-in-law  and  brother-in-law,  which  I 
cannot  deny  was  very  flattering;  but  when  that 
could  not  be,  they  received  Gustav  with  open  arms, 
for  they  all  esteemed  and  liked  him.  We  were 
as  joyous  as  children;  and  I  should  have  been 
perfectly  happy,  had  not  the  many  sincere  and 
kind  wishes  for  my  happiness,  and  that  of  my  un- 
known friend  in  Berlin,  fallen  like  drops  of  molten 
lead  on  my  ear,  and  had  it  not  been  necessary  to 
think  of  soon  leaving  this  circle  for  ever.  My 
proposal  to  spend  the  day  entirely  among  ourselves, 
was  adopted,  and  "  not  at  home,"  was  the  order  of 
the  day.  Let  me  but  live  undisturbed  to  the  end 
of  this  day,  thought  I,  and  I  will  not  ask  more 
of  Dame  Fortune,  who  has  hitherto  so  faithfully 
befriended  me. 

Such  a  day  as  that  I  had  never  spent  before. 
You  will  perhaps  think  it  strange,  dear  reader, 
that  I  should  make  any  reference  to  my  good  con- 
science, and  without  hesitation  declare  that  the 
consciousness  of  the  good  deed  I  had  done,  and 
the  happiness  which  I  had  brought  about,  did 
make  me  enjoy  that  day,  and  yet  it  was  the  case. 
Jette  was  right  when  she  said  that  I  had '  already 
great  influence  over  her  father,  and  I  can  with 
tnith  assert  that  it  was  alone  owing  to  my  exertions 
that  the  events  of  the  day  passed  off  so  well.  But 
I  did  not  spare  myself,  and  my  gaiety,  which 
knew  DO  bounds,  would  allow  no  one  to  have  a 
serious  thought,  much  leas  to  pronounce  a  serious 
word.  I  forced  them  to  get  up  a  little  dance  in 
the  summer-house,  which  lay  at  the  further  ex- 
tremity of  the  garden.  The  Justitsraad  sent  for 
two  fiddlers  who  lived  in  the  hamlet  close  by  ;'hi5 
wife  supplied  sheets  and  table-cloths,  which  were 
to  serve  as  drapery ;  the  young  ladies  twined  gar- 
lands of  flowers;  and  Gustav  and  I  fabricated 
chandeliers  out  of  hoops  and  green  leaves.  Every- 
one was  at  work,  and  by  the  evening  the  decora- 
tions were  completed,  and  the  servants  declared 
that  they  had  never  before  seen  anything  so  beau- 
tiful— but  they  had  never  before  celebrated  Miss 
Jette's  betrothal. 

"  You  are  a  devilish  clever  fellow,  Carl  I"  said  the 
Justitsraad;  "why  you  have  arranged  everything 
so  nicely  that  I  declare  we  might  have  a  real  ball 
here.  If  I  were  not  afraid  that  my  wife  and 
daughters  would  object  to  it  I  should  like  to  give 
one ;  but  it  is  useless  to  talk  about  it,  they  would 
not  give  their  consent,  I  know." 

Hanne  threw  her  arms  round  her  father's  neck, 
he  was  taken  at  his  word,  and  now  nothing  was 
talked  of  but  the  ball  which  was  to  take  place  in 
a  few  days  to  celebrate  Jette's  betrotlial. 

"  We  must  write  the  invitations  immediately," 
said  Hanne,  "  the  servants  will  not  begin  to  dance 
for  an  hour  yet,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  have 
nothing  to  do.    Let  us  have  pen^  ink,  and  paper ; 
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I  will  dictate,  and  Carl  shall  write ;  it  must  be  done 
at  once.  To-morrow  morning  we  will  send  ont 
the  invitations,  and  then  the  most  tedious  part  will 
be  over." 

"  That  is  to  say,  then  I  shall  not  be  able  to  take 
back  my  word,"  said  the  Justitsraad ;  "  I  know  you, 
yon  cunning  little  thing  !** 

Hanne  laughed. 

"Gome,  cousin,  mend  your  pen — ^you  write  a 
good  hand.  Here  are  cards  and  ihere  is  the  i^," 
said  Jette. 

I  write !  Indeed  I  shall  not  though,  thought  I ; 
I  will  take  precious  good  care  not  to  do  that  "  Let 
Gustav  write,  I  have  cut  my  finger,**  said  I,  looking 
round  for  Gustav ;  but  both  he  and  Jette  had  dis- 
appeared. 

•'  Cut  your  finger  ?  Let  me  see  f  said  Hanne. 
''  No  you  have  not  I  Oustav  and  Jette  have  gone 
into  the  garden,  and  you  may  as  well  write  the  in- 
vitations first  as  last." 

"  But  I  have  really  hurt  my  finger,  Hanne ;  it 
is  very  painful  and  swollen ;  1  shall  not  be  able  to 
write  legibly." 

"Or  you  are  consummately  lazy^  that  is  the 
truth,"  said  Hanne.  ''At  all  events  you  must  help  me 
to  take  down  the  names  of  the  persons  to  be  invited, 
before  I  forget  them ;  and  for  that  your  bad  writing 
is  good  enough.  We  will  begin  with  our  neigh- 
bours, who  were  here  yesterday,  Thammeraad  and 
Mrs.  Tvede^  two  daughters,  son  and  tutor ;  have 
you  them  T*  Hanne  leaned  over  and  looked  at  the 
paper.  <<  But  what  in  the  world  is  that  ?"  asked  she. 

**  Thammeraad  and  Tvede,  two  daughters,  son 
and  tutor.  I  have  vnritten  in  Greek  characters,  be- 
cause I  cannot  write  any  other  kind  with  this 
fioger." 

"  I  cannot  read  them,  odious  thing  that  you  are  1" 
exclaimed  Hanne. 

"  Then  you  must  learn  to  do  so,  Hanne.  Tit  for 
tat ;  if  you  force  me  to  write  lists  of  names,  I  will 
force  you  to  read  Greek." 

"  Bravo  r  said  the  Justitsraad,  laughing  heartily ; 
"  Uiat  is  the  way  to  treat  girls,  else  they'll  get  the 
upper  hand  of  us." 


And  mid  many  a  merry  jest,  we  at  length  got 
the  list  written ;  the  last  name  on  it  was  that  of  my 

good  uncle,  the  worthy  pastor  of ^inge  pariah, 

whom  I  had  intended  to  visit,  and  whose  gae^t  1 
would  be  before  next  sunrise. 

''Is  he  among  your  acquaintance?'  asked  I, 
surprised  and  alarmed. 

''  Wbv,  he  confirmed  Jette  and  mysdf,'*  an- 
swered mnne.  "  He  is  an  excellent,  kind-keartcd 
man,  and  therefore  I  left  his  name  for  the  last  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  much  we  all  like  him.  He  ahall 
also  perform  the  marriage-service  when  I  am  to  be 
married.  You  know  him,  I  think;  at  least,  you 
used  to  see  him  here  frequently  when  you  were 
a  child." 

''  Quite  right,  I  remember  him !  He  is  a  tall  old 
man  widi  a  black  cap  and  hook  nose ;  yes,  I  remem- 
ber him  perfectly  !"  This  time,  at  all  events,  I 
was  not  driven  to  have  recourse  to  subterfuge.  In 
a  position  like  mine  one  grasps  with  avidity  at 
every  opportunitv  to  speak  the  truth ;  it  rises  in 
value  after  drinkmg  so  deep  of  lies. 

Our  home-made  chandelier  looked  very  well, 
dancing  had  commenced,  the  fiddles  squeaked  to 
our  hearts  content,  and  the  floor  resounded  with 
the  marvellous  bounds  which  the  men  made  in 
honour  of  Miss  Jette's  betrothal.  I  had  waltzed 
with  all  the  female  servants,  and  danced  the  wild 
**  Fangedands"  with  Hanne,  a  dance  of  the  violent 
movements  of  which  no  idea  can  be  formed  unless 
one  has  seen  it  performed  by  tlie  peasantry.  *A 
joyous  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  company.  Even 
the  Justitsraad  was  under  its  influence;  and  al- 
though he  whispered  one  or  more  remarks  in  my 
ear,  such  as, ''  I  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  angry  with  yon 
for  having  played  me  that  trick  to-day,"  he  was  not 
in  the  least  angry.  But  I,  the  originator  of  all  this 
mirth  and  happiness,  I  sneaked  about  in  the  garden, 
in  the  grove,  on  the  swing-hill,  everywhere,  like  a 
very  hypochondriac,  in  search  of  my  former  good 
spirits,  but  in  vain!  The  time  for  my  departure 
was  drawing  nigh. 

{To  be  comeluded  m  our  irexf.) 


THE  FLANEUR  ABROAD;  OR,  THE  BEATEN  TRACK 


BY  SYDNEY  WHniNO.    ' 


Shall  I  describe  the  passage  from  Dover  to 
Calais;  how  we  sat  at  the  prow  of  the  vessel 
watching  the  gentle  ripple  of  the  sea;  how  we 
glanced  from  the  reflection  of  the  moon  in  the 
green  depths  below  upward  to  the  real  moon  in 
the  blue  depths  above?  No,  none  of  this,  for  it 
has  been  done  a  thousand  times ;  so,  sufficient  to  say 
that  my  travelling-companion,  whom  I  will  here 
call  Damon,  and  myself  were  fortunate  enough  to 
find  the  channel  a  placid  lake  of  silver. 

Nobody  cares  to  stay  at  Calais,  so  we  joined  the 
band  of  phantoms  by  merely  sleeping  there,  and 
started  next  morning  for  Liege,  which  we  reached 
late  at  nighty  and  could  only  get  beeswax  cheese 
and  sour  wine  for  supper. 


The  reader  should  understand  at  the  outset  that 
my  friend  Damon  is  a  politician:  and  the  in- 
genuity with  which  he  extracted  nourishmeDt  cot 
of  the  most  sterile  subjects  was  to  my  mind  msr- 
vellous  in  the  extreme :  the  alleged  process  of 
making  bread  out  of  sawdust  was  less  wonderful. 
In  the  morning  we  strolled  over  Liege,  I  having 
rescued  Damon  from  the  hands  of  a  commissioniur^ 
whom  he  was  interrogating  about  the  growing 
nationality  of  the  Belgians,  on  which  subject  he 
glowed  w^ith  eloquence  till  his  listener's  compre- 
hension became  more  confused  every  moment 
"  Lord  Palmeraton  has  done  a  great  deal  for  tiuj 
country,"  said  Damon.     '•  Oh,  yea,  sarc,"  replied 
the  other,     **  Vary  goot  beds  at  dis  hotel."    From 
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Liege  we  proceeded  to  Cologne,  ibat  Bweet-smel- 
ling  city  of  which  Coleridge  has  paid  tha^  he 
counted  seventy-six  different  smells,  and  then  grew 
too  tired  to  go  on.  He  celebrates  it  also  in  the 
following  verse : 

Ye  nyinphs  who  rei^  o'er  sewen  and  tinlu  I 
The  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known, 
Doth  wash  yonr  city  of  Cologne- 
Bat  tell  me,  nymphs !  what  ^wer  divine 
Shall  henceforth  waah  the  nver  Rhine  P 

The  lions,  of  course,  were  all  duly  visited,  and 
foremost  among  them  the  Cathedral.    Thank  the 

fowers  that  be,  I  am  not  writing  a  hand-book,  so 
need  only  say  that  I  spent  an  hour  in  the  exa- 
mination of  this  vast  pile  outside  and  inside,  and 
came  simply  to  the  conclusion  that,  like  all  other 
great  architectural  works,  it  disappoints  at  the  out- 
set, yet  gradually  deepens  in  sublimity  and  beauty 
the  longer  we  study  it.  At  first,  the  mind  is  not 
capable  of  appreciating  its  marvellous  richness; 
and,  to  enjoy  the  whole,  bit  by  bit  must  be  inves- 
tigated. There  it  stands,  the  proudest  monument 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  world,  and  when  com- 
pleted, it  will  be  a  shrine  for  pilgrims  to  visit  from 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 

Everybody  rushes  to  purchase  Eau  de  Cologne ; 
and  on  my  way  to  the  many  hundred  Maria 
Farinas,  I  could  not  resist  improvising  the  follow- 
ing distich,  which,  by  the  way,  sent  Damon  into 
hysterics ;  for  his  horror  of  verses  and  puns  gave 
me  many  an  opportunity  of  hitting  my  Achilles 
on  the  heel.  This,  then,  is  the  doggrel  arrow  I 
poked  at  the  poor  fellow. 

At  Cologne  yon  must  hold  yonr  nose 

And  hreath  till  nearly  throttled, 
The  reason  hetng,  I  snppoie. 

That  every  sweet  is  bottled. 

At  this  Damon  disappeared,  and  I  found  him  in  a 
leather-seller's,  laying  down  the  law  as  to  municipal 
offices  in  general,  and  of  those  concerning  Cologne 
in  particular. 

The  next  day  we  embarked  on  the  Ehine, 
merely  passing  through  Bonn ;  and  now  I  have 
the  long-desired  opportunity  of  descanting  on  its 
beauties.  But  I  forbear.  Shades  of  Byron,  and 
Bolwer,  and  Lieber  arise  and  forbid  the  strain ; 
but  this  I  mnst  say,  that  those  who  content  them- 
selves with  going  up  and  down  this  glorious  river 
in  a  steam-boat,  however  fine  the  weather,  or  how- 
ever agreeable  the  circumstances  of  their  journey, 
have  not  seen  the  Rhine,  and  can  form  but  a  very 
slight  conception  of  its  scenery.  To  comprehend 
all  its  beauties,  the  traveller  must  proceed  in  car- 
riagesy  or  in  any  mode  he  pleases,  on  the  hanks  of 
the  stream.  Then,  indeed,  all  its  magnificent 
series  of  views  keep  opening  to  the  view  like 
panoramas  of  an  enchanter ;  and  if  after  the  day's 
journey  he  keep  on  the  heights  for  the  sunset^ 
then  visions  of  loveliness  are  his,  of  which  the 
groups  on  the  steam-vessel  below  him  see  only  a 
little  gold  on  the  mountain  ridges.  People  in 
general  travel  too  far  and  see  too  little.  They 
very  oflen  hurry  through  the  most  beautiful  coun- 
try shut  up  in  a  first  or  second-class  oblong  box, 
with  five  yoke-fellows  in  the  same  predicament, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  some  place  not  nearly 
BO  captivating  as  those  they  are  whisking  by  in 


the  train.  Bailroads  are  excellent  adjuncts  to  the 
traveller's  amusements,  but  then  he  should  use  them 
only  when  an  uninteresting  tract  of  countrv  has  to 
be  passed,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  hire  his  car- 
riage and  horses. 

We  are  now,  however,  on  board  a  steam- vessel 
on  the  Bhine.  The  day  is  bright,  and  the  moun- 
tains seem  to  pass  us  like  giant  spirits  moving 
slowly  onward  bent  upon  some  visit  of  ceremony 
anent  the  interests  of  their  darling  stream.  The 
tables  are  being  spread  for  a  dinner  on  board,  so 
we  shall  presently  drink  to  the  health  of  the  hill- 
sides in  juice  of  their  own  bodies.  But  where  is 
Damon?  Pythias  is  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
scene,  but  where — oh,  where  is  Damon  ?  ]  found 
him  ensconced  in  a  snug  corner,  with  his  back 
turned  to  the  Drachenfels,  deep  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  2jollverein.  His  companion,  an  old  Prussian 
officer,  enters  eon  amove  into  the  spirit  of  the  pa- 
laver, and  I  firmly  believe  they  could  have  con- 
tinned  rubbing  noses  and  discussing  the  affiurs  of 
the  nation  till  the  bell  rang,  and  the  vessel  swung 
round  at  Coblentz.  For  myself,  I  was  not  sorry 
to  join  the  polyglot  table  dkSte,  While  the  others 
were  despatching  their  somewhat  meagre  soup,  I 
amused  myself  with  a  survey  of  my  companions. 
At  my  left*  hand  was  an  Englishman,  with  a  soft, 
gentle  simper  playing  on  his  face ;  he  wore  a  wide- 
awake hat,  around  which  he  had  playfiilly  entwined 
a  wreath  of  small  vine-leaves,  presented  him  by 
some  nymph  of  the  crags,  whither  he  had  taken 
*'  the  girls"  in  the  morning.  He  had  a  soil,  mild 
voice,  and  after  a  bottle  of  Leibfraumilch  and  a 
ditto  of  Asmanhauser  had  been  gently  gurgled 
down,  he  exclaimed  to  me  in  a  soft  and  gentle 
voice,  "  I  am  very  happy  V*  I  expressed  mv  plea- 
sure at  this  fact,  more  especially  as  his  buxom 
daughters  looked  happy  too ;  but  they  preferred  a 
thick  mixture  between  Malaga  and  molasses,  called 
by  the  steward  ''sherry,"  to  any  of  the  Rhine 
wines,  which  they  pronounced  stuff.  The  lady- 
mother,  indeed,  took  incontinently  to  port,  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  which  would  have  puzzled  Leibi^^ 
or  Faraday.  To  my  right  sat  another  English 
family,  whom  the  papa  told  me  had  lately  been 
terribly  deceived  by  a  female  Jesuit.  They  had 
taken  her  into  the  family,  and  the  damsel  turned 
out,  or  rather  turned  in,  a  black  sheep  in  the  fold. 
At  Bonn,  as  she  was  discovered  playing  fresh 
pranks,  she  was  given  into  custody,  and  a  book 
was  the  result  of  the  whole  affair,  the  prospectus 
of  which  the  gentleman  pulled  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  I  found  that  its  title  was,  ''  The  Jesuit  in  the 
Family ;"  a  work  I  remember  to  have  seen  exten- 
sively advertised  in  England.  Opposite  to  me  was 
a  party  who  puzzled  me  in  the  extreme,  for  I 
think  they  must  have  been  bom  upon  the  frontier 
of  every  country  in  Europe.  They  spoke  French 
like  Italians,  Italian  like  the  English,  English  like 
a  German,  and  German  like  a  Frenchman.  Had 
they  essayed  another  language,  I  believe  it  would 
have  been  a  compound  of  idl  four.  Their  dress 
was  in  keeping,  and  the  &ttest  and  most  good- 
humoured  of  the  party  wore  a  cotton  gown  with 
splatches  of  every  dye  upon  it,  all  the  world  like 
an  artist's  palette  when  he  is  going  to  paint  an 
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Iris.  In  point  of  dress  alie  wonld  have  been  the 
belle  at  the  Court  of  Dahomey.  I  told  Damon 
they  were  Hungarians,  from  the  quantity  they  ate. 
At  first  he  argued  tliat  this  was  no  sign  of  their 
origin,  and  was  about  plunging  into  iSclavonian 
aflairs,  but  when  he  saw  by  my  smiles  that  I  had 
made  another  dig  at  his  vulnerable  point  in  the 
shape  of  a  horrid  pun,  he  walked  off,  and  took  sig- 
nal revenge  on  the  morrow. 

The  only  other  person  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
closely  observing  was  a  fair  compatriot,  who  was 
evidently  regarded  as  a  sort  of  prodigy  by  her 
family;  her  uncle,  or  guardian,  or  some  sort  of 
relative  telling  me  in  confidence  that  she  had  an 
answer  for  everybody,  and  was  full  of  wit  and 
spirit  I  soon  discovered  that  she  was  one  of  a 
rather  large  class  of  young  ladies  who  mistake 
coarse  and  rather  bold  remarks  for  **  spirit,"  and 
flippant  speeches,  without  a  particle  of  point,  for 
"wiL"  She  pursed  her  mouth  and  gave  herself 
airs  like  Pope's  Belinda,  forgetting  she  was  at 
least  iive-and-thirty,  and  wore  prunella  shoes. 

Meanwhile,  onward  we  float,  the  different  bends 
in  the  river  forming  in  appearance  a  series  of  fresh 
and  ever-recurring  lakes ;  while  occasionally  a  huge 
raft  is  passed  and  passes  us,  literally  a  floating 
village.  These  acres  of  wood  always  raised  my 
astonishment.  They  are  begun  by  the  felling  of 
single  trees  on  the  banks  of  tributary  rivers,  and 
are  floated  down  till  the  waters  widen,  then  others 
are  added,  and  so  on  till  they  grow  into  immense 
platforms,  employing  four  or  five  hundred  people 
to  steer  and  row  them,  realising  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage  as  much  as  25,000^.  or  30,000/.  From 
their  first  birth  as  rafts,  they  gather  as  they  go ; 
and  the  trees  which  form  them  soon  again  pierce 
the  sky  as  in  their  native  forest ;  but  their  foliage 
and  their  cones  and  their  bark  are  gone,  for  they 
are  turned  into  spars  and  masts,  and  a  ship's  can- 
vass flaps  against  them  on  the  lazy  Scheldt,  or 
wafls  them  along  on  the  Zuydcr  Zee. 

The  tinkle  of  the  bell  and  bustle  at  one  side  of 
the  vessel  indicated  a  stoppage ;  and  tearing  Damon 
from  his  companion,  we  stepped  ashore  at  Coblentz. 
In  a  few  minutes  after  we  were  crossing  the  bridge 
of  boats  to  ascend  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbrietstein, 
anxious  to  save  daylight.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
reward  which  awaited  our  exertions.  The  view 
itself  from  the  heights  is  superb ;  but  on  this  occa- ' 
sion  its  beauty  was  increased  to  a  magical  extent 
by  such  a  sunset  as  I  never  remember  to  have  wit- 
nessed. The  whole  scene  was  quite  unearthly.  It 
resembled  a  picture  that  Martin's  imagination 
might  have  conceived,  and  Danby  might  have 
coloured.  There  sat  the  hills,  like  kings  of  old, 
with  coronets  of  gold  on  their  ancient  heads,  while 
the  deep  shadows  of  evening  were  their  long  robes 
of  purple  sweeping  to  the  earth.  The  gentle 
Moselle  joined  the  Rhine  at  our  feet,  flowing  like 
a  delicate  lady's  blue  vein  into  the  deeper  artery 
of  the  more  masculine  river.  Damon  had  been 
unfortunately  smoking  a  bad  cigar ;  so  he  allowed 
me  to  pursue  my  meditations,  fancy  free,  unbroken 
by  even  an  allusion  to  the  works  of  Vauban  or  the 
peace  of  Luneville.  The  hour  was  one  which  has 
placed  a  seal  upon  memory  for  ever. 


I     When  the  period  for  repose  arrived,  Damon  first 
hinled  at  the  dire  revenge  he  intended  to  take  for 
my  unlucky  bon  mot  ou  board  the  vessel.    He 
opened  by  expatiating  upon  the  beauties  of  the 
Rhine  during  the  early  prime  of  the  morning,  an<l 
he  then  proposed  to  start  by  the  early  boat,  which 
involved  our  rising  at  five  o'clock.    This  was  a 
very  sensible  proposition, and  I  was  fain  to  accede; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  Damon  knew  that  there 
would  be  a  fog  in  the  morning.     And  so  there 
was.    The  deck  of  the  vessel  was  as  wet  as  though 
it  had  been  in  the  damp  embraces  of  an  Undine 
all  night ;  the  banks,  too,  were  quite  invi»ble.     I ' 
consoled  myself  with  breakfast,  and  the  belief  that 
it  would  soon  dear  away ;  but  though  the  hours 
rolled  on  yet  the  mist  did  not  roll  off,  so  we  re- 
solved to  disembark  at  Bopport,  there  to  wait  till 
the  sun  had  sufficient  energy  to  take  his  morning 
draught,  and  sip  up  the  exJhalations.    I  must  con- 
fess this  tarrying  was  very  amiable  of  my  friend, 
for  he  had  been  already  on  every  part  of  the  Rhine, 
except  underneath  it ;  but  I  suppose  his  conscience 
— for  Damon  hath  a  conscience,  and  a  heart  exactly 
in  its  proper  place — reproached  him  for  the  wet 
mantle  he  had  cut  to  my  measure.    Upon  landing, 
we  immediately  proceeded  to  visit  a  sort  of  in- 
quisition, wherein  were  horrible  instruments  of 
torment    It  consisted  of  a  number  of  rooms,  differ- 
ing in  size,  but  each  capable  of  administering  the 
most  acute  anguish  to  the  unlucky  victim.    In  one 
chamber  there  was  machinery  by  which  a  torrent 
of  cold  water  came  rushing  upon  the  head.     In 
another,  a  spout  for  bringing  a  jet  of  the  same 
fluid  upon  the  small  of  the  back.     In  another 
little  fountains  played  in  mockery  of  woe  to  tor- 
ment in  lesser  degree  any  portion  of  your  body. 
This  was  a  sort  of  devilidi  tickling  to  death.     In 
larger  rooms  were  wells  of  icy  water,  into  which 
the  "  patients"  (playful  epithet !)  were  let  down  from 
their  warm  beas,  and,  I  thould  think,  never  seen 
aflter.    The  presiding  fiend  who  superintends  all 
this  is  a  doctor,  and  when  out  of  his  pandemonium, 
I  fancy,  an  excellent  fellow.   The  establishment,  I 
must  add,  is  a  place  for  administering  the  wa^ser' 
kuVf  or  the  cold-water  cure,  and  reminded  me  that 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  icy  regions  conceive 
their  future  place  of  punishment  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely cold  one.    Let  them  visit  the  Wasser-kur 
at  Bopport,  and  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
anticipating  their  doom.     In  the  aflemoon  the 
mists  had  quite  cleared  away,  and  leaving  with 
regret  this  beautiful  part  of  the  country,  once  again 
we  found  ouraelves  upon  the  river.    Damon  was 
not  fortunate  in  obtaining  his  usual  dish  of  poli- 
tical chat  during  the  afternoon.    He  was  haunted, 
too,  by  a  "  Smith  of  Inverness,"  at  least  so  Damon 
called  him,  who  asked  questions  of  a  curious  and 
ingenious  description.    He  carried  a  tablet,  where 
he  dotted  down  any  new  fact  he  happened  to  learn ; 
and  as  most  facts  were  new  to  him,  he  was  con- 
stantly employed.    His  last  question  to  Damon 
was,  whether  the  Burgundy  wines  grew  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine ;  and  when  Damon  replied, 
'•  No,  sir ;  only  port  and  sherry  grow  here,"  he 
quickly  pulled  out  his  tablets  and  noted  it  down. 
Frankfort  was  reached  in  the  evening,  and  our 
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first  visit  the  next  day  was,  of  course,  to  Danneker's 
"  Ariadne."  It  would  be  folly  here  to  say  a  word 
upon  the  subject  of  this  voluptuous  figure.  But 
why  on  earth  do  they  cast  upon  it  an  artificial 
light  of  red  ?  It  certainly  does  not  impart  a  flesh- 
tint  to  the  figure,  and  if  it  did,  the  animal  would 
also  be  of  human  hue  I  Would  they  induce  the 
belief  that  the  red  wine  of  the  Husband  God  flowed 
in  her^veins  and  tinctured  the  surface  of  her  body  ? 
The  environs  of  the  town  form  a  complete  belt  of 
gentlemen's  villas ;  and  what  a  happiness  it  would 
be  if  the  builders  about  St  John's  Wood  andPad- 
dington  took  a  trip  to  Frankfort,  and  forthwith 
shed  the  skins  of  their  Cockneyism.  In  the  quarter 
of  the  city  appropriated  to  the  Jews,  we  come 
suddenly  to  a  perfect  study  for  a  painter.  Amidst 
dirt,  old  clothes,  crumbling  houses,  broken  lat- 
tices, and  grotesque  gable-ends,  was  an  old  tum- 
ble-down abode  rather  worse  than  the  rest,  and  at 
the  window,  leaning  pensively  with  her  head  upon 
her  hand,  was  ai^  exquisitely  beautiful  wonuin, 
seemingly  lost  in  thought,  her  loveliness  enhanced 
to  an  almost  magical  extent  by  the  contrast  with 
external  objects ;  while  her  day-vision  might  even 
at  that  moment  have  been  of  the  Promised  Land 
and  the  gathering  of  the  tribes.  The  burden  of 
her  reflections  seemed  to  be,  '^  By  the  waters  of 
Babylon  they  sat  down  and  wept." 

Heidelberg  was  our  next  abiding-place,  and  what 
pen  shall  ever  succeed  in  describing  the  beauties  of 
this  spot  ?    I  shall  content  myself,  therefore,  with 
merely  observing,  that  occasionally  one  of  our 
London  fogs,  only  whiter,  falls  early  in  the  morning 
upon  the  scene,  and  nature  then  makes  such  a  dis- 
play as  cannot  be  conceived.     Being  up  betimes, 
you  go  to  your  window  and  a  thick  mist  overhangs 
and  conceals  every  object.    A  tree  close  to  you  is 
invisible.    Above  your  head  is  an  opaque  object, 
even  denser  than  the  fog,  and  you  arc  lost  in  con- 
jecture as  to  what  it  can  be.     It  soon  increases  in 
volume  and  becomes  luminoup.    It  grows  brighter 
and  brighter  till  you  discover  that  the  curious  body 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  sun ;  and  now  it 
glows  like  a  lurid  ball  of  fire  in  an  atmosphere  of 
white  wool.    All  of  a  sudden  the  mist  disappears 
overhead,  and  like  the  rising  of  the  curtain  on  the 
stage,  and  very  nearly  as  rapidly,  it  rolls  out  of 
sight,  and  then  is  displayed  to  your  astonished 
vision  the  Castle  of  Heidelberg,  the  Ncckar  flowing 
sweetly  beneath^  with  a  view,  considering  its  many 
features,  unequalled  perhaps  in  Europe.    All  this, 
marvellous  exhibition  happens,  too,  while  a  man  is 
scraping  away  at  his  unshaven  chin.    Verily,  Na- 
ture is  a  source  from  which  to  renew  the  heart  and 
soul '     My  good  Damon  manifested  great  delight  at 
the  feast  of  vision  with  which  we  were  regaled  in 
the  town,  and  he  imparted  his  usual  knowledge  of 
facts  in  a  more  happy  spirit  than  usual,  and  so  we 
jogged  on  pleasantly  to  Baden-Baden.    Here,  for  a 
few  days,  illness  overtook  one  of  us  two,  and  it  was 
not  Damon.    The  aid  of  a  German  doctor  was 
called  in  requisition,  and  I  shall  never  forget  his 
astonishment  when  my  friend  took  him  on  one 
side,  ostensibly  to  ask  whether  I  was  too  ill  to 
travel,  but,  in  reality,  to  get  out  of  him  little  bits 
of  political  information  at  my  expense ;  for  it  dou- 
voL.  xvm. — NO.  coxvi. 


bled  his  prescription-fees.  "Sir,"  said  Damon, 
"  you  will  have  another  revolution  in  this  country 
before  long,  and  blood  will  flow  like  water.  You 
must  decapitate  kings  everywhere,  or  there  will 
be  no  prospects  of  peace."  The  poor  little  man 
stared  and  felt  in  his  pocket  for,  I  suppose,  a 
lancet  However  he  replied,  *'  Das  ist  a  goot 
deal  too  much  of  de  measure."  Damon,  I  must 
confess,  soon  softened,  and  having  obtained  every 
drop  of  information  that  the  Doctor  contained, 
having  squeezed  his  dryness  doubly  dry,  he  let 
him  go.  Whether  this  conversation  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  prescriptions  I  know  not ;  but  this 
I  must  say,  they  were  worse  abominations  than 
those  administered  to  us  in  our  weak  moments  in 
England,  and  I  attempted  to  make  Damon  ac- 
quainted with  their  flavour,  but  he  was  far  too 
good  a  judge  for  that ;  and  he  had  the  hard-heart- 
edness  to  smack  his  lips  the  while  over  a  bottle  of 
delicious  Ahrbleichart 

The  neighbourhood  of  Baden-Baden  presents 
"  scenic  effects"  impossible  to  describe  in  word- 
painting  ;  and  here,  in  confidence,  I  must  confess 
to  the  reader  I  was  troubled  with  a  daemon.    To 
be  close  to  the  Black  Forest,  and  to  know  nothing 
of  matters  which  are  lost  to  our  ordinary  seven 
senses,  would  have  been  absurd;  consequently  I 
had  the  honour  of  a  Familiar  accompanying  me, 
whether  we  walked,  drove,  rode,  sauntered,  bathed, 
ate,  dreamed,  sighed  or  blinked.     It  is  true  I 
never  gained  a  visual  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
my  aerial  companion  ;  but  as  its  voice  never  left 
me  while  at  Baden,  I  suppose  its  body  never  did, 
unless  indeed  it  was  aU  voice,  vox  etpraterea  nihil, 
and  was  the  spirit  which  presides  over  the  science  of 
acoustics.    In  the  valleys,  on  the  mountain-tops, 
by  steamers,  on  highways,  on  ridges  and  rocks,  this 
one  cry  sounded  in  my  ear,  till  I  believed  it  was 
shut  up  in  my  tympanum  and  could  not  escape. 
Those  to  whom  the  German  baths  are  familiar 
will  not  be  surprised  when  I  explain  that  these 
perpetual  notes  were,  "Messieurs,  faites  le  jeu," 
succeeded  soon  after  by  the  words,  "  Le  jeu  est 
fait"     Upon  these  two  cries  my  daemon  rung  his 
changes,  and  only  ceased  when  the  master-tones 
came  from  the  croupiers  in  the  gambling-rooms. 
The  reader  who  has  never  seen  any  of  these  centres 
of  attraction  at  the  German  Spas  will  most  likely 
picture  the  roulette-table  such  as  those  Sir  James 
Graham  swept  away  from  our  races ;  unless,  in- 
deed, he  be  more  at  home  in  the  hallowed  neigh- 
bourhood of  St  James's-street    The  "  banquiers" 
are  a  very  superior  set  to  those  of  the  genus 
"thimble-rig"   in  our  own  country.     They  are 
quiet,  respectable  and  even  benign-looking  indi- 
viduals, and  conduct  the  game  with  a  placidity 
which  puts  you  quite  at  your  ease.     If  there  arise 
any  mistake,  tliere  is  no  wrangling  on  their  part, 
and  they  meet  every  difference  with  politeness,  and 
indicate  every  error  with  perfect  good  breeding.    I 
believe,  too,  that,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word, 
they  would  never  cheat  you;    and  the  whole 
game,  whether  rouge-et-noir  or  roulette,  is  con- 
ducted upon  principles  from  which  there  is  no  de- 
viation.    Of  the  persons  who  compose  what  is 
technicallv  called  the  "  gal^rie,"  i.  e.,  those  who 
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BUTTOund  the  table,  a  very  different  account  must 
be  rendered ;  for  some  of  the  very  dregs  of  society 
find  their  way  to  the  rooms,  less  to  try  their  own 
fortunes  than  to  take  a  ready  advantage  of  any 
description  of  error  that  may  arise  on  the  part  of 
the  novices.  The  whole  system,  indeed,  is  sub- 
versive of  all  social  enjoyment ;  for  gambling  is  a 
vice  which  affects  the  mind  as  drunkenness  does 
the  body.  It  was  in  these  rooms  that  the  inces- 
sant cry  of,  ''  Messieurs,  faites  le  jeu,  faites  votre 
jeu  !'*  and  the  more  common  one  of,  *^  Le  jeu  est 
fait !"  gave  birth  to  the  sound  that  never  left  me. 
I  told  Damon  of  this  strange  echo ;  and  further- 
more added,  that  it  must  have  been  a  fay  {/ait) 
which  accompanied  me  I  Damon  said  nothing, 
but  packed  up  his  things  for  Strasbourg.  Our 
departure  was  celebrated  by  a  salvo  of  Nature's 
artillery.  Close  to  the  gaming-rooms  runs  a  line 
of  small  shops,  covered  with  projecting  roofs  made 
of  wood.  Over  these  flourish  an  avenue  of  horse- 
chesnuts ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  our  leave-taking, 
while  I  was  sauntering  along,  looking  at  the  ques- 
tionable goods  exposed  in  these  said  shops,  and 
while  the  eternal  scream,  ''  Le  jeu  est  fait  I"  was 
still  ringing  in  my  luckless  ears,  I  received  a  blow 
on  the  rim  of  my  hat,  which  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  such  an  unearthly  tattoo  on  the  roofs  as 
made  me  fancy  an  army  on  the  heights  was  bom- 
barding us.  I  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the 
chcsnuts  having  unbuttoned  their  coats,  that  is, 
split  their  outer  shells,  were  ready  for  a  battle 
royal ;  and  a  gush  of  wind  blowing  them  on  the 
sheds,  they  fell  like  bullets  on  a  drum,  and  cele- 
brated in  a  volley  their  newly-emancipated  condi- 
tion. In  the  evening,  the  German  frontier  was 
passed,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  ^*  la  belle  France." 
Here  my  gentle  goblin  took  his  flight ;  but,  ere  he 
w^ent,  screeched,  in  almost  prophetic  tones,  the 
eternal  refrain  of,  "  Lc  jeu  est  fait  1"  The  cathe- 
dral with  its  spire,  the  highest  in  the  world,  is 
Strasbourg's  chief  attraction,  the  wonderful  clock 
its  chief  folly,  and  the  pdte  de  foie  gras  its  great 
article  of  commerce.  I  left  Damon  in  the  cathe- 
dral cross-examining  the  functionary  in  gold  lace, 
as  usual,  upon  municipal  affairs,  and  climbed  to 
the  top  of  the  spire  in  company  with  two  Ameri- 
canPy  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  vulgarity  I 
ever  met.  They  were  meagre,  sallow  incarnations 
of  the  worst  sid«  of  the  American  character,  scoff- 
ing at  religion,  growling  at  art,  mocking  at 
beauty  and  sneering  at  everything.  While  ex- 
amining the  cathedral,  they  commenced  their  dis- 
play of  bad  taste  by  exclaiming,  in  the  true  nasal 
cadence,  "I  guess — God  Almighty  don't — care 
tarnation  much — about  them  fine  paintings — any- 
how!" 

"  Ah,"  said  Damon,  '*  religion  is  in  the  heart, 
and  this  is  only  its  outward  manifestation;  but 
don't  you  wish  you  possessed  men  in  your  country 
w^ith  minds  capable  of  building  such  a  cathedral  ?" 

"  So  we  could,"  they  replied.  "  We  Ameri-cans 
think  the  dollars — could  build  another  world — and 
clear  away  this — we  do !" 

Damon  walked  off,  and,  when  I  reached  the  top 
of  the  edifice  with  these  bright  specimens  of  hu- 
manity, one  of  them  exclaimed,  looking  over  the 


parapet  upon  the  pigmies  below,  ''  Here's  a  tarna- 
tion tall  place,  by  gum  !  I  shouldn't  care  about— 
a-tumbling  down  here — for  I  could  think  well 
about  it  afore  I  got  to  the  bottom^  and  say  a  lot  of 
prayers — meanwhile." 

At  this  period  of  our  wanderings  Damon  pro- 
ceeded to  realise  an  idea  which  I  am  quite  sure 
he  conceived  before  he  left  England,  that  of  getting 
to  Paris  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could.    I  believe 
that  his  failure  to  elicit  anything  like  sound  politi- 
cal information  from  the  chambermaids  of  our  hotel 
gave  an  additional  impulse  to  his  desire.    He  had 
already  tendered  but  a  very  questionable  assent  to 
my  proposition  to  visit  Switzerland;    and  the 
weather  not  proving  fine  gave  him  an  excuse  for 
relinquishing  the  notion.     The  proposal  to  travel 
from  Strasbourg  to  Paris,  partly  by  rail  and  partly 
by  diligence,  I  must  confess  was  not  very  agreeable; 
but  illness  augments  docility,  and  in  a  mistaken 
hour  I  booked  my  place  with  Damon  at  the  office 
of  a  new  company  called  the  Parisienne.    Not- 
withstanding we  were  in  good  time,  places  could 
only  be  procured  in  the  second  coup6,  a  small  box 
amongst  the  luggage,  capable  of  holding  one  per- 
son tolerably  at  his  ease  in  a  horizontal  position, 
that  is  to  say,  if  he  packed  himself  like  a  port- 
manteau and  lay  longwise  on  the  seat    Into  this 
carriage,  however,  were  thrust  four  persons,  inclu- 
sive of  a  fat  conductor.    After  due  time  we  rattled 
through  the  streets  of  Strasbourg  to  the  railway- 
station,  and  were  lifted  upon  the  train  by  machi- 
nery— a  process  which  occupied  very  nearly  an 
hour,  and  wbich  I  believe  in  England  would  have 
been  accomplished  in  ten  minute&    At  length  the 
long  black  serpent,  hissing  and  projecting  its  fiery 
tongue,  moved  onward ;  and  hoping  soon  to  setde 
down,  or  rather  to  shake  into  my  place,  I  bore 
the  horrors  of  our  black-hole  in  Alt  with  what 
fortitude  I  could  muster.    Before  long,  however, 
symptoms  of  my  Baden  fever  threatened  me; 
whereupon,  much  to  the  conductor's  astonishment, 
at  a  town  called  Saveme  I  ordered  my  luggage  to 
be  disengaged  from  the  huge  pile  on  the  roof  ^ 
the  diligence ;  and  taking  leave  of  my  good  Damon 
for  the  present,  the  train  whisked  past,  and  for  the 
first  time  I  found  myself  alone — iJone,  too,  in  the 
most  literal  sense  of  the  word.    When  several 
weeks  have  been  passed  in  agreeable  companion* 
ship,  and  when  that  companionship  suddenly  ter- 
minates in  the  heart  of  a  strange  country ;  when 
you  see  the  whiskers  or  nose  of  that  friend  dait 
away  as  he  waves  his  hand  out  of  the  carriage- 
window  ;  when  you  listen  in  vain  for  one  word  of 
English,  and  when  you  know  that  for  weeks  you 
will  not  again  see  one  familiar  face ;  when  illness, 
too,  waits  on  your  steps,  and  your  system  is  low- 
ered first  by  Qerman  wines  and  then  by  German 
medicines ;  I  say  again,  at  such  a  moment,  when 
the  reality  of  these  combinations  strike  you,  you 
do  feel  alone  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  more 
especially  when  you  are  waiting  a  return  train  to 
waft  you  from  the  land  of  French,  firanksjsous  and 
centimesy  back  again  to  the  land  of  German,  tha- 
lers,  kreutzers  and  groschens.     A  voluntary  fi^' 
neur,  however,  has  no  right  to  grumble ;  bo  the 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  attempt  to  cure  the  guard 
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at  the  station  of  a  tooth-ache,  with  a  compound  I 
had  accidentally  in  my  carpet-bag,  for  which  ser- 
vice his  wife  seemed  to  be  more  grateful  than  he 
was,  and  she  rendered  me  some  little  civilities  in 
return  with  a  grace  and  sweetness  which  made 
me  consider  her  husband  rather  a  lucky  fellow, 
notwithstanding  his  teeth.  The  train  back  to 
Strasbourg  came  at  last;  and  when  I  alighted  at  the 
hotel  where  we  had  previously  stopped,  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  persuading  the  landlord  and 
waiters  that  I  was  not  the  ghost  of  my  former 
self.  I  must  say  I  never  regretted  my  retro- 
grade movement)  for  I  desired  to  see  more  of 
Germany  than  I  had  hitherto  seen ;  and  for  this 
purpose  I  proceeded  next  morning  to  embark 
once  again  on  the  Rhine,  but  this  time  my 
route  was  down  the  river.  As  this  sketch  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  description  of  places,  I  shall 
only  add  of  Germany,  that  when  I  had  visited 
such  towns,  including  Bonn  and  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  as 
I  had  not  previously  made  acquaintance  with,  and 
when  at  length  I  found  myself  at  Brussels,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  regret  leaving  a  country  where 
the  good  temper  and  politeness  of  the  people 
makes  travelling  a  source  of  unmitigated  enjoy- 
ment, and  where  a  simplicity  and  almost  innocence 
of  character  is  in  rare  harmony  with  its  high  posi- 
tion as  regards  literature  and  art.  The  politeness 
of  the  German,  although  wanting,  perhaps,  in  a 
grace  of  manner,  arises  from  sheer  kindness  of  hearty 
and  is  therefore  of  a  more  genuine  description 
than  that  of  many  of  his  neighbours.  Travelling 
generally,  either  by  rail  or  post,  is  cheap  and 
agreeable:  the  first  being  due  to  the  excellent 
arrangements  of  the  Government^  which  manages 
everything;  the  second  being  attributable,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  civility  and  attention  of  the 
officials.  All  travellers  should  bear  in  mind  that 
to  get  on  comfortably  abroad  a  certain  air  of  good 
temper  is  a  coin  almost  as  current,  and  certainly 
as  graciously  received,  as  the  money  in  your  pocket 
The  English  have  a  sad  character  for  going  about 
on  the  nil  admirari  principle,  and  of  grumbling 
because  things  abroad  are  not  exactly  like  things 
at  home.  If  they  expect  them  to  be  similar,  why 
on  earth  do  they  leave  their  own  shores? 

At  Brussels  and  Antwerp  there  is  too  much  to 
study  to  bear  discussing  in  a  few  lines,  so  I  must 
hurry  on  to  the  close  of  my  peregrinations.  The 
Fleming  appeared  to  me  a  sort  of  enervated 
Frenchman,  without  his  vivacity,  fierceness,  gesti- 
culation, or  verve.  The  capital  is  a  miniature 
Paris,  and  contains  much  in  decoration  and  art  ta 
amuse  and  instruct  As  the  place,  too,  where  the 
booming  of  cannon  came  thundering  on  the  air 
while  the  &te  of  Europe  was  decided,  it  presents 
pictures  of  deep  and  eternal  interest  Within 
hearing  of  its  very  walls,  the  great  gambler, rattling 
his  dice-artillery,  called  for  his  last  goblet  of 
blood  and  play^  his  last  stake ;  while  the  hazard 
of  the  die  was,  for  once,  on  the  side  where  the 
angel  of  peace  in  trembling  looked  on. 

The  nusfortones  of  others  are  always  listened  to 
with  pleasure  (which  assertion,  by  the  way,  is  the 
spirit  of  that  one  eternal  quotation  from  Rochefou- 
cault),  in  the  first  place,  because  they  are  agreeable 


to  friends,  and  in  the  next,  because  they  act 
as  warnings.  Upon  this  principle,  therefore,  I 
must  explain  that  at  Brussels  I  put  up  at  the  Hotel 
de  Flandres,  and  very  soon  after  my  arrival  was 
in  every  way  ready  for  a  good  night's  rest,  being 
not  only  fatigued  but  still  suffering  from  indispo- 
sition. I  had  not  long  been  asleep,  when  the 
chimes  of  a  clock  close  to  my  bed-room  wall  awoke 
me.  "  Ye  powers !"  I  exclaimed,  "  four  separate 
times  every  hour  will  these  bells  strike,  and  four 
separate  times  every  hour  shall  I  be  awoke."  The 
thought  was  not  agreeable,  but  in  seven  minutes 
and  a  half  another  chime  sounded,  and  another 
after,  and  another.  I  now  discovered,  to  my  dis- 
may, that  the  restless  piece  of  machinery  struck 
eight  times  every  hour ;  and,  as  if  adding  insult  to 
injury,  anticipated  the  hour  by  striking  it  at  the 
half  hour,  as  well  as  again  in  the  regular  way  of 
business.  And  so  it  kept  on  all  night  long,  re- 
minding one  of  Mrs.  Caudle's  lectures,  the  garru- 
lous chimes  being  the  sharp  tones  of  that  cele- 
brated lady,  while  the  deeper  notes  of  the  hour 
and  half-hour  were  the  voice  of  the  unhappy  hus- 
band. Between  them  both,  sleep  was  out  of  the 
question ;  so  I  was  compelled  to  leave  this  otherwise 
excellent  hotel,  where  the  table-d'-h6te  is  the  best 
in  Belgium.  I  discovered  after,  that  many  com- 
plaints of  the  incessant  chimes  had  been  made  to 
the  Padr^  belonging  to  the  Church,  but  his  reply 
invariably  was,  that  the  master  of  the  hotel  ma- 
naged his  house  as  he  pleased,  and  he,  the  Padr<5, 
should  do  likewise  with  his  establishment.  I 
hinted  the  propriety  of  setting  up  a  cauldron 
for  boiling  asi^oetida,  wondering,  in  that  case, 
whether  the  Rev.  Father  would  have  made  this 
response. 

Antwerp  is  a  city  to  live  in  for  weeks,  if  only 
to  study  the  great  works  of  Rubens,  and  the  glo- 
rious ones  of  Vandyke.  The  "  Descent  from  the 
Cross"  is  at  present  under  repair ;  but  its  compa- 
nion, the  "  Erection  of  the  Cross,"  is  to  be  seen  for 
a  frank,  having  been  removed  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  from  its  usual  position  in  the  Cathedral. 
The  Cathedral  itself  takes  one's  breath  awav ;  not 
to  mount,  but  to  regard  from  a  distance,  so  proudly 
does  it  rear  its  head  to  the  blue  skies.  Perhaps 
there  are  no  cities  in  the  Low  Countries  which 
will  so  well  repay  a  visit  as  Bruges,  Ghent,  and 
Antwerp ;  for  the  admirer  of  the  ancient  and  gro- 
tesque, as  well  as  the  lover  of  general  art,  may 
drink  his  fill  at  these  fountain-heads. 

But  now  no  more  of  this.  Hey  !  for  Paris  and 
a  merry  dinner  with  Damon  and  other  choice 
spirits  at  Vachettes,  or  the  Bonncfoy  I  Hey  !  for 
the  fairy  city  of  bright  sky,  gilding,,  fountains, 
brilliant  shops,  neat  boots  (Apollo,  how  neat !), 
pretty  bonnets,  graceful  figures,  slender  waists, 
politics,  and  flitting  bats  I  Hey !  for  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries,  dotted  with  picturesque  bonnes,  with 
caps  from  the  provinces  of  every  shape  and  size, 
smiling  mothers  and  coquettish  children,  who, 
throwing  up  their  little  paper  balloons,  shake  a 
perpetual  kaleidoscope  in  the  air,  while  their 
merry  voices  make  the  flowers  look  glad !  Even 
Damon,  whom  I  had  now  rejoined,  here  thought 
less  of  the  ministerial  crisis ;  and  as  we  looked  up 
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the  long  vista  of  the  Cliamps  Elysees,  to  the  glo- 
rious "  Arc  de  Triomphe,"  it  was  impossible  not  to 
record  the  heartfelt  hope,  that  through  another 


vista  of  political  events  there  may  loom,  ere  long. 
another  triumphal  arch  of  peace  and  prosperity 
And  now,  reader, ''  Le  jeu  est  fait." 


ON    HOMCEOPATHY. 


BY  DB.  KSIH  THALER* 


The  present  age  is  generally  stigmatised  as  one  of 
universal  incredulity  and  indifference.  Everybody 
affects  a  critical  philosophy,  and  strives  to  wield  a 
logic,  which  have  at  least  the  merit  of  simplicity ; 
inasmuch  as  their  chief  character  is  that  they 
doubt  or  deny  everything.  The  little  boys  of  all 
ages  (the  an  mmZat)  are  hopelessly  bUuis;  and 
having  exhausted  every  passion  and  sentiment 
lounge  about  in  a  state  of  profound  apathy  to  all 
things  earthly,  with  scarce  the  strength  necessary 
to  lisp  out  the  few  monosyllables  to  which  their 
conversation  is  reduced.  And  our  American 
brethren,  who  have  already  given  us  so  considerable 
a  whipping  in  the  matters  of  lock-picking  and 
ship-making,  have  still  further  humbled  our  na- 
tional vanity  by  first  reducing  the  spirit  of  the 
age  to  a  terse  formula.  ''There's  nothing  new, 
there's  nothing  true,  and  it  don't  matter." 

We  venture,  however,  to  try  a  higher  flight  in 
this  kind  of  philosophy,  and  take  upon  us  to  be 
incredulous  of  the  incredulity  and  doubtful  of  the 
doubtere.  Where  all  the  real  energy  of  their 
lives  goes  to  will  only  be  revealed  when  we 
write  our  great  article  on  **  Spare  Steam,"  which 
will  immediately  follow  those  hitherto  unpublished 
chapters  on  ^'Qiambermaids,"  and  on  ''Button- 
holes," which  Sterne  long  ago  promised  mankind. 
At  present,  however,  we  content  ourselves  with 
the  assertion,  that  in  spite  of  the  examples  of  those 
philosophers,  credulity  lives  and  flourishes;  and 
that,  although  we  are  apt  to  boast  that  our  own 
superior  good  sense  rejects  the  superstitions  of  our 
ancestors,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  show 
that  every  old  error  has  its  modem  parallel ;  in 
which,  as  by  a  kind  of  metempsychosis,  it  lives 
again,  to  receive  the  homage  of  a  large  part  of 
mankind. 

Thus  the  fear  which  formerly  invested  a  wretched 
octogenarian  with  supernatural  powers  of  destruc- 
tion now  cowers  trembling  before  a  kind  and  pious 
clergyman,  from  whose  dark  ''  Puseyite''  designs 
the  old  women  of  both  sexes  can  but  aug^r  the 
approach  of  individual,  parochial  and  national 
rum.  Similarly  distorted  apprehensions  find  the 
destruction  of  a  vast  and  industrious  empire  in- 
volved in  a  slight  fiscal  modification.  Komantic 
aspirations  after  unlawful  power  formerly  depicted 
a  magician  commanding  the  elements,  or  unloosing 
by  a  word  the  mail-clad  warriors  waiting  in  some 
cavern.  And  similar  vain  hopes  may  yet  be  dis- 
covered pulsating  beneath  the  vast  waistcoat  of 
many  a  country  squire  who  awaits  the  return  of 
Protection. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  show  that  the  notion  of  a 


philosopher's  stone,  which  was  the  pet  delusion  of 
that  gorgeous  quack,  Paracelsus,  is,  in  all  essentials, 
still  extant.    The  boundless  wealth  and  etemit}' 
of  life  which  this  talisman  was  to  confer  seem  to 
be  still  hoped  for  in  defiance  of  Smith's  "  Wealtli 
of  Nations"  or  the  registrar-general's  statistics. 
But  a  few  months  ago  &ere  were  thousands  who 
thought  that  the  whole  nation  might  be  suddenly 
enridied  at  nobody's  expense,  like  the  two  Yanke<?s 
who  found,  after  an  hour's  barter,  that  they  bad 
each  gained  a  thousand  dollars.     And  as  regards 
increase  of  life  and  protection  from  disease,  so 
many  means  offer  themselves,  that  it  is  all  but  in- 
credible any  man  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  dle; 
and  we  are  almost  justified  in  calling  all  mortality 
suicide,  and  life-assurance  an   astounding  error, 
equally  discreditable  to  assurers  and  assui^.  For 
we  have  at  least  a  dozen  systems,  any  one  of  which, 
like  the  pills  mentioned  in  Rabelais,  *'  cures  seventy- 
eight  kinds  of  diseases,  the  least  of  which  is  the 
evil  of  St.  Eutropius  of  Xaihtes,  from  which  good 
Lord  deliver  us !"     By  the  kind  assistance  of  the 
Earl  of  Aldborough  and  Mr.  Blair,  gout  has  be- 
come extinct ;  or,  at  mopt,  is  only  patronised  by 
those  who  affect  the  manners  of  the  higher  classes. 
It  is  well  known  that^  thanks  to  Morison's  pills, 
cholera  has  since  1882  been  banished  from  onr 
shores.     Swallow  a  few  pulmonic  wafers,  and  hap 
what  will,  your  invigorated  thorax  will  never 
"  breathe  its  last."     By  attaching  a  light  truck  of 
Holloway's  pills  and  ointment  to  every  train,  the 
railway-companies  need  never  pay  higher  damages 
than  the  price  of  the  suit  of  clothes  worn  by  the 
comminuted  traveller  at  the  time  of  the  collision. 
And  it  is  not  impossible  the  ingenious  inventor 
of  these  invaluable  medicaments  might  be  indnced 
to  modify  them  so  as  to  make  them  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  shattered  locomotive  and  carriages. 

But  after  all,  why  should  we  waste  time  in  per- 
suing these  peddling  details  of  longevity,  when 
we  can  secure  it  at  once  ?  Take  a  few  life-pills, 
and  you  will  not  only  attain  the  age  of  Old  Parr, 
but,  to  judge  from  the  engraving  which  accompa- 
nies the  advertisement,  get  a  very  handsome  beard 
into  the  bargain.  On  presuming  that  you  possess 
greater  self-denial,  hydropathy  offers  you  an  exist- 
ence  which,  though  somewhat  uncomfortable, 
promises  to  be  literally  interminable.  For  it  must 
be  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  as  long  as 
you  hourly  apply  plenty  of  cold  water,  it  is  a 
physical  impossibility  your  frame  should  ever 
return  to  dust 

Nor  need  any  man  regret  that  with  dawmng 
science  we  have  lost  all  those  ideas  of  dangerous  and 
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unlawful  knowledge  which  flattered  the  pride  of 
the  ancient  magician.  For,  Bimaltaneoasly  with 
the  cure  of  disease,  mesmerism  offers  opportunity 
of  gratifying  the  most  unlimited  thirst  for  such  ac- 
quisitions. First  catch  your  conscientious  clair- 
voyante,  and  then,  through  her  eyes  (we  beg  par- 
don, her  occiput)  you  may  realise  the  liberal  pro- 
mises of  the  Greenwich  showman,  who  offered  his 
infantile  auditory  a  sight  of  "  everything  as  ever 
happened  afore  they  put  their  blessed  little  eyes  to 
the  peephole."  llie  past,  the  present,  and  the 
fiiture — history,  science,  and  morals — are  all  open 
to  your  choice.  The  feast  of  knowledge  is  con- 
verted into  a  Parisian  restaurant,  where,  for  a  small 
sum,  you  may  indulge  in  ever  so  many  ^*  plats"  at 
choice.  Whatever  be  the  information  you  desire, 
whether  it  be  the  price  of  consols  in  Timbuctoo, 
the  full  particulars  of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew, the  minute  structure  of  your  own  femur, 
the  probable  date  of  the  millennium,  or  the  fate  of 
the  lost  barrel  of  oysters  which  you  despatched  a 
fortnight  since  to  your  friend  in  the  country — the 
clairvoyante  can  reveal  all.  But  as  unbelieving 
and  observant  witnesses  very  much  affect  the  ema- 
nations from  the  mesmeriser,  you  had  better  go 
alone.  Apply  (if  by  letter,  prepaid)  to  Mademoi- 
selle Dudu,  No.  100,  Hue  de  Plusiours  Colifichets. 
But  led  away  by  these  glowing  visions  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  we  have  forgotten  the  real  pur- 
pose which  directs  our  erratic  pen,  which  is,  to  in- 
troduce to  your  notice  a  claimant  whose  pretensions, 
though  somewhat  more  modest  than  those  hinted 
at  above,  are  yet  sufficiently  striking  to  command 
our  attention.  She  is,  as  yon  observe,  a  middle- 
aged  lady  of  somewhat  forward  manners.  One 
hand  grasps  that  substitute  for  the  caduceus  which 
distinguishes  all  these  illegitimate  offspring  of  £b- 
culapius,  viz.  the  trumpet.  The  other  sustains  her 
sole  armoury  and  storehouse,  a  neat  little  maho- 
gany box.  Nor  is  its  small  size  to  be  wondered 
at.  Being  on  bad  terms  with  her  cousin  Polly- 
Pharmacy,  the  lady  in  question  limits  herself  to  two 
or  three  drugs,  and  while  the  clumsy  champions  of 
allopathy,  like  the  folks  in  Plautus, ' 

In  fnndas  visci  indebant 
Orandicuht  globos, 

hoinceopathy  contrasts  their  largo  and  often  ad- 
hering pills  with  the  smallest  of  globules,  sliding 
gaily  over  each  other  in  smooth  and  glittering 
silver  jackets. 

And  now,  having  fairly  broken  cover,  it  is  our 
intention  to  assume  a  becoming  gravity,  and  write 
a  solid,  heavy  article  to  the  great  instruction  of  the 
reader. 

Fifty-five  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
founder  of  that  system  of  medicine  which  bears  the 
name  of  Homoeopathy  first  promulgated  his  re- 
markable views.  It  is  not  our  object  to  write  a 
history  of  their  rise  and  progress,  or  to  chronicle 
their  alternate  victories  and  defeats.  But  most  of 
our  readers  will  probably  agree  with  us  that  the 
subject  has  at  present  sufficient  interest  and  im- 
portance to  deserve  a  little  attention.  The  pre- 
sent short  article  will  successively  consider  the 
claims  of  homoeopathy  as  a  scientific  doctrine,  its 
efficacy  as  a  system  of  medical  treatment,   and 


finally,  its  general  bearings  upon  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

We  may  gain  something  towards  the  knowledge 
of  the  system  by  examining  the  hideous  polysyl- 
lable which  names  it.  On  dissection,  it  turns 
out  to  be  of  Greek  extraction:  S^i©*,  llke^ 
TOdof,  disease.  We  may  fill  up  the  not  very 
intelligible  hiatus  between  the  two  words,  and 
define  homoeopathy  as  meaning, ''  a  system  of  me- 
dicine according  to  which  we  treat  a  disease  by  the 
artificial  production  of  a  similar  one." 

For  the  present  we  must  defer  the  consideration 
of  what  many  will  think  the  most  important  as  it 
is  certainly  the  most  striking  element  of  homoe- 
opathy: we  mean,  the  question  of  the  superior 
efficacy  of  drugs  in  doses  of  infinitesimal  minute- 
ness. Confining  our  attention  to  the  original  and 
essential  doctrine  as  above  defined,  it  is  evident 
that  the  admission  or  denial  of  its  claims  must 
altogether  depend  on  the  answers  accorded  to  these 
two  questions:  1,  Will  drugs  produce  diseases 
similar  to  those  which  arise  without  such  inter- 
ference? And,  2,  Does  the  artificial  disorder  re- 
move the  natural  one  ? 

To  each  of  these  the  homoeopathist  would  doubt- 
less return  a  ready  affirmative.  "We  will  say 
nothing  of  the  discoveries  made  by  our  science ; 
you  may  doubt  of  our  good  faith,  or  suspect  that 
enthusiasm  leads  us  to  see  cures  where  none  are 
effected.  We  are  content  to  refer  you  to  methods 
of  cure  which  you  and  your  predecessors  practise, 
in  the  strictest  but  most  unconscious  accordance 
wdth  the  doctrines  of  homoeopathy.  For  ages 
dysentery  and  diarrhoea  have  been  removed  by 
violent  purgatives,  such  as  hellebore  and  ipeca- 
cuana.  The  great  sweatmg  sickness  which  ravaged 
England  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  best  cured  by 
sudorifics.  You  remove  the  sore  throat  of  scar- 
latina by  giving  belladonna,  which,  administered 
to  a  healthy  subject,  produces  a  dry  and  inflamed 
state  of  the  same  part.  You  prevent  small-pox  by 
vaccination.  You  recover  a  frozen  limb  by  rub- 
bing with  snow ;  a  burnt  one  by  repeating  the  ap- 
plication of  heat.  In  all  these  processes  you  are 
practising  the  very  principles  you  ignore ;  for  the 
time,  you  are  homosopathists.  Every  one  of  these 
remedies  acts  by  substituting  a  new  and  prepon- 
derating disorder  in  place  of  the  original  one.  The 
stronger  new-comer  ejects  the  first  from  the  or- 
ganism, and  itself  subsiding  on  its  own  removal, 
leaves  the  patient  void  of  all  disease ;  in  one  word, 
cured." 

Some  of  these  examples— examples,  be  it  remem- 
bered, brought  forward  in  very  similar  phraseology 
by  homoeopathists  themselves — are  sucL  palpable 
fallacies  that  we  must  eliminate  them  at  once  from 
the  argument  Thus,  in  the  instances  of  the  burnt 
or  frozen  part  which  have  just  been  alluded  to, 
although  the  patient  is  again  exposed  to  the  very 
agencies  which  produced  his  injuries,  and  in  so  far 
might  seem  to  have  been  treated  on  the  rule  of 
'*  similia  similibus  curantur,'*  yet  a  moment's  exa- 
mination will  show  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

By  rubbing  a  frozen  nose  with  snow  we  do  not 
freeze  it  again,  nor  do  we  inflict  a  new  bum  })y  hold- 
ing a  scorched  finger  to  the  fire ;  and  yet  this  is  what 
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a  conpcicntioii3  adlicsion  to  homoeopftthy  would 
demand.  Far  from  Uiis,  our  production  of  the  two 
respective  conditions  in  a  lesser  and  continually 
decreasing  degree  amounts  in  reality  to  their  slow 
removal.  And  hence  one  might  more  plausibly 
Fay  that  since  the  ablation  of  one  of  these  states  and 
the  induction  of  the  other  (which  is  merely  its  ne- 
gative) must  be  one  and  the  same  process,  our 
practice  is  in  point  of  fact  anti  instead  of  homoeo' 
patkic.  The  limited  advantage  really  obtained 
has,  however,  very  little  reference  to  any  system  of 
pathology  represented  by  either  of  these  two  words. 
Any  efficacy  which  such  a  treatment  possesses  is 
entirely  attributable  to  a  very  different  cause.  By 
effecting  a  gradual  instead  of  a  sudden  transition  to 
the  natural  thermal  condition,  we  lessen  the  inflam- 
matory reaction  which  follows  such  great  altera- 
tions of  temperature,  and  give  nature  time,  as  one 
may  say,  to  adapt  herself  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  past. 

As  little  can  we  regard  the  prevention  of  small- 
pox by  vaccination  as  a  genuine  instance  of  homoeo- 
pathy. It  is  well  known  that  small-pox  belongs  to 
a  class  of  diseases  all  of  which  have  the  peculiarity 
of  rarely  occurring  more  than  once  in  the  life-time 
of  any  given  individual.  The  milder  modification 
of  small -pox  which  has  previously  passed  through 
the  system  of  the  cow,  retains  this  its  specific  cha- 
racter; and,  in  a  certain  majority  of  instances, 
equally  secures  the  organism  of  the  patient  against 
its  own  further  assaults.  To  call  the  protection 
thus  afforded  a  cure  of  the  disease  by  the  artificial 
production  of  a  similar  complaint  is  such  a  sophis- 
tication that  we  need  only  point  out  to  dismiss  with- 
out a  word. 

But  some  of  the  instances  mentioned  above, 
while  they  are  equally  susceptible  of  being  in- 
cluded in  one  emphatic  denial,  require  a  little 
more  explanation  to  render  this  quite  palpable  to 
the  general  reader.  We  may  begin  by  remarking, 
that  as  there  are  many  diseases  which  no  drugs 
can  possibly  imitate,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
an  equally  large  number  to  which  an  homoDopathic 
treatment  would  be  utterly  inapplicable.  We 
might  safely  challenge  their  whole  pharmacopeia 
to  produce  even  a  tolerable  imitation  of  an  attack 
of  typhus-fever  or  measles ;  and  we  may  leave  it 
to  the  common-sense  of  every  man  to  decide  what 
would  be  the  probable  result  of  treating  an  ordi- 
nary apoplectic  attack  on  the  *'similia  similibus" 
J)lan,  and  giving  remedies  likely  of  themselves  to 
produce  a  state  of  congestion  similar  to  that  which 
preceded  the  bursting  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 
Now  speaking  logically,  the  mere  existence  of  two 
or  three  of  these  numerous  contradicting  instances 
is  quite  enough  to  destroy  the  system.  It  claims 
to  bo  a  general  statement  of  certain  pathological 
and  pharmaceutical  facts :  we  bring  forward  ex- 
ceptions ;  and  thus  not  only  invalidate  the  state- 
ment, but  with  it  the  system  of  universal  medical 
practice  which  is  built  upon  it 

But  we  will  neither  rely  upon  the  numerous 
examples  of  this  kind,  nor  ask  our  readers  to  reason 
l.y  analogy  as  to  whether  other  instances  may  not 
be  equally  though  less  obviously  incorrect.  Small 
is  is  the  number  of  complaints  which  the  medical 


experience  of  hundreds  of  yean  has  shown  to  be 
satisfactorily  treated  by  remediee  that  in  any  of 
their  effects  imitate  the  disease,  we  should  almost 
be  content  to  leave  out  of  sight  their  numerical 
insufficiency,  and  to  take  our  stand  on  the  iiskct  Uiat 
in  no  case  can  these  drugs  produce,  or  even  accu- 
rately  simulate,  a  disease  of  spontaneous  origia 

Many  of  the  more  visible  phenomena  of  diseue 
are  with  justice  regarded  as  forming  parts  of  its 
essence.  But  even  popukr  experience  has  long 
testified  that  the  evacuations  of  the  different  excre- 
tory organs  are  frequently  to  be  regarded  as  rather 
efforts  of  nature  to  remove  the  disorder  than  u 
constituting  the  disorder  itself.  Every  man,  per- 
haps, has  found  a  cold  relieved  or  removed  by  a 
copious  perspiration ;  or  has  known  a  train  of  un- 
comfortable symptoms  suddenly  disappear  on  the 
access  of  diarrhoea.  And  just  as  in  each  of  theee 
cases  the  more  prominent  symptom  referred  to  was 
preceded  by  an  interval  of  constitutional  disturb- 
ance and  distress,  so  very  often  we  see  a  patient 
lying  almost  at  the  point  of  death,  with  scarce  a 
symptom  except  that  general  failure  of  functional 
activity  whioh  we  denominate  "  prostration." 
That  man  must  therefore  have  a  very  imperfect 
notion  of  disease  who  regards  it  as  showing  itself 
only  or  chiefly  in  the  more  or  less  perfected  products 
by  which  a  moderate  disorder  generally  seeks  its 
exit  from  the  body.  The  essential  disease  precedes 
these  evacuant  disturbances.  They  are  the  ordi- 
nary results  of  its  presence ;  but  they  are  not  its 
essence.  That  essence  lies  more  deeply  in  the 
economy ;  and  little  as  we  can  define  its  exact  seat 
for  all  cases,  at  any  rate  we  are  justified  in  saying 
that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  it  is  probably 
the  blood  itself  which  is  at  fault,  and  that  it  is 
rarely  or  never  confined  to  the  various  organs 
where  we  most  readily  detect  its  effects. 

Yet  it  is  to  an  imperfect  imitation  of  these  very 
effects  that  we  are  referred  for  the  "similar  disease" 
which  the  drug  produces.  Because  the  man  suf- 
fering from  dysentery  is  purged,  and  the  man 
drugged  by  ipecacuana  is  also  purged,  therefore 
ipecacuana  and  dysentery  are  similar  disorders! 
We  might  as  well  argue  the  identity  of  a  glyster 
and  a  violent  death,  because  each  generally  empties 
the  large  intestine ! 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  few  lines  above 
have  already  suggested  to  the  reader  a  better  ex- 
planation of  the  benefits  occasionally  derived  from 
these  so-called  evacuant  medicines.    Tliey  encou- 
rage the  flow  of  blood  to  the  very  surface  from 
which  nature  is  striving  to  eliminate  a  morbid 
product     They  thus  probably  assist  the  formation 
of  this  product,  and  so  tend  to  the  removal  of  the 
disorder  which  its  presence  in  the  organism  canses. 
With  respect  to  the  remaining  effects  produced  by 
an  evacuant  drug,  in  no  instance  will  they  be 
found  to  coincide  accurately  with  those  of  a  spon- 
taneous disease.     Even  with  the  imperfect  means 
of  diagnosis  which  we  possess,  a  moment's  exa- 
mination generally  suffices  to  distinguirfi  a  poi- 
soned individual  from  one  simply  suffering  fTm 
disease ;  and  the  further  history  of  the  disorder 
rarely  leaves  any  room  for  mistake.    But  the  ten 
thousand  and  one  trivial  and  unmeaning  woros  m 
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which  the  homoeopath  details  his  cases  seem  ex- 
pressly chosen  with  a  view  to  present  an  obscure 
and  an  exact  similarity  of  the  kind  just  denied. 
A  sense  of  nausea,  a  loss  of  appetite,  a  singing  in 
the  ears,  a  feeling  of  weight  on  the  head — ^these 
are  the  details  which  supply  the  place  of  accurate 
pathological  statements  in  their  case-books.  Of 
such  vague,  unmeaning  and  often  opposite  import, 
the  homoeopath's  symptoms  seem  to  have  acquired 
(by  contagion)  the  virtues  of  his  remedies,  for  they 
will  suit  almost  any  disease.  And  hence  there  is 
little  left  for  an  antagonist  except  to  deny  the 
alleged  similarity  in  the  effects  of  drug  and  dis- 
order, and  to  challenge  the  production  of  a  series 
of  cases  detailing  such  a  resemblance. 

We  pass  on  to  the  second  important  element  of 
practical  homoeopathy,  the  alleged  superior  efficacy 
of  dmgs  in  minutely-divided  doses.  In  ordinary 
medical  practice  so  much  of  any  remedy  is  given  as 
may  suffice  to  produce  the  particular  effect  desired, 
viz.,  the  modification  of  some  particular  function.  If 
too  large  a  dose  be  given,  the  effect  produced  is 
either  too  great,  or  is  mingled  with  unnecessary  or 
even  conflicting  effects  on  the  body  generally :  in 
short,  the  patient  is  more  or  less  poisoned.  If  too 
small  a  dose  be  administered,  the  requisite  effect  is 
either  diminished  or  is  not  produced  at  all;  and 
while  there  are  a  variety  of  circumstances  (chiefly 
physical)  which  affect  the  amount  of  the  drug 
really  received  into  the  organism,  converting  an 
apparently  large  dose  into  a  small  one  by  chemical 
action,  or  vice  versd,  still,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
amount  of  the  effect  is,  cateris  paribus,  propor- 
tionate to  that  of  the  cause ;  a  rule  so  universal  in 
the  phenomena  of  causation  throughout  all  Nature 
as  to  create  little  surprise  by  its  application  to  any 
agent  Reason  and  experience  here  go  hand-in- 
hand. 

In  contradiction  to  this  statement,  homoeopathy 
promulgates  the  astounding  doctrine,  that  the  effects 
of  medicines  are  not  proportionate  to  their  doses. 
Starting  with  the  assertion  that  the  effect  of  medi- 
cine on  the  constitution  is  invariably  a  hurtful  one, 
Hahnemann  deduces  that  a  remedy  should  there- 
fore be  given  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  leave 
none  of  these  constitutional  results  after  its  with- 
drawal. And  he  adds  that  experience  shows  that 
the  doses  of  a  drug  may  be  almost  indefinitely 
diminished  without  any  corresponding  decrease  of 
their  effect  on  the  disease. 

The  method  by  which  these  dilutions  and  dimi- 
nutions are  obtained  is  probably  familiar  to  most 
of  our  readers.  A  grain  of  a  given  drug  is  rubbed 
with  say  a  hundred  grains  of  some  innocuous 
powder,  usually  sugar  of  milk.  A  grain  of  this 
mixture  is  again  similarly  diluted  a  hundred-fold ; 
and  by  repeating  this  process  twenty  or  thirty 
times,  we  arrive  at  the  septillionths  and  decillionths 
of  a  grain,  which  form  an  ordinary  homoeopathic 
dose.  Or,  if  the  medicine  be  a  liquid  one,  water  is 
the  dilutant,  and  is  used  to  the  same  extent  as 
before.  The  friction  of  the  solid  or  shaking  of  the 
liquid  drug  greatly  assists  the  retention  of  medici- 
nal virtues — nay,  would  even  appear  to  develop 
them  afresh ;  since  Hahnemann  speaks  of  having 
founds  by  experience,  that  he  had  shaken  some  of 


his  mixtures  so  much  as  to  render  them  dangerously 
efficacious.  He  was  thus  taught  to  reduce  the 
number  of  shakes  at  each  dilation  from  ten  to  two. 

In  short,  the  infinitesimally  small  dose  of  a 
remedy,  while  it  was  utterly  powerless  on  a  healthy 
individual,  and  left  no  constitutional  effects  upon 
its  withdrawal  from  the  patient,  not  only  retained 
its  powers  against  the  disease,  but  even  acquired, 
in  many  instances,  an  increased  efficacy  from  the 
mode  of  preparation,  and  especially  the  number  of 
rubs  and  shakes. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  deny  the  pharma- 
ceutical power  of  any  remedy  which  is  utterly  de- 
void of  physiological  effects.  That  is,  while  Hahne- 
mann and  his  disciples  figure  disease  as  being  in 
so  far  a  separate  entity  that  it  may  be  attacked  by 
a  remedy  which  leaves  untouched  the  body  in  which 
it  resides,  we  regard  it  as  an  affection  of  the  ordi- 
nary structures  and  functions,  which  is  only  to  be 
assailed,  through  these,  by  substances  capable  of 
affecting  them,  more  or  less,  in  all  their  conditions. 
The  remedies  which  have  no  effect  at  all  on  the 
healthy  individual  can  have  none  on  the  disease ; 
and  if  the  constitution  be  entrenched  within  the 
citadel  where  the  globules  of  homoeopathy  cannot 
reach  it,  they  may  rain  quite  uselessly  around. 
Their  artillery  may  throw  millions  of  little  pills 
into  the  tovsn ;  but  the  disease  and  the  constitution 
are  alike  beyond  its  reach,  battling  manfully  to- 
gether where  no  globules  can  penetrate.  At  length 
nature  wins,  health  casts  out  disease;  the  con- 
stitutional sovereign  appears  triumphant;  when, 
hark  I  a  feeble  twittering  of  numerous  homoeopathic 
trumpets  reveals  the  astounding  fact  that  his  Lilli- 
putian allies  outside  the  walls  are  felicitating  them- 
selves on  having  won  him  the  victory !  Should 
we  seem  to  be  jesting  where  we  ought  to  argue, 
we  assure  our  readers  in  all  honesty  and  good  faith 
that  whatever  excuse  one  may  find  for  Hahnemann 
in  the  deficiencies  in  his  day  exhibited  by  phy- 
siology and  pathology,  the  utter  ignorance  of  their 
most  ordinary  facts  which  is  now  necessary  to 
make  an  homoeopath  renders  his  followers  the 
undisguised  contempt  of  every  scientific  prac- 
titioner. In  this  country,  where  the  sciencee  we 
have  just  named  are  chiefly  siipported  and  advanced 
by  men  engaged  in  arduous  medical  practice,  one 
cannot  easily  blame  that  spirit  of  fair-play  which 
makes  the  public  suspect  professional  rivalry  as 
occasionally  causing  the  disgust  which  the  edu- 
cated practitioner  evinces  for  the  homoeopath. 
But  abroad,  in  France  and  Germany,  where  these 
sciences  have  almost  distinct  cultivators,  the  igno- 
rance necessary  to  make  a  man  an  homoeopath  is 
even  looked  upon  with  greater  contempt.  And  we 
defy  any  man  to  point  to  a  follower  of  Hahnemann 
who  has  contributed  (even  in  doses  of  congenial 
minuteness)  to  the  progress  of  either  of  these  most 
important  of  modem  sciences  ;**  or  who  can  link  the 
ludicrous  fables  and  errors  which  form  his  results 
so  as  anyhow]  to  amplify  or  illustrate  that  great 
harvest  of  information  which  hundreds  of  Britons, 
I<Vench,  Germans,  Italians,  and  Americans  are 

*  We  make  these  Temarks  in  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a 
professor  of  pathology  at  one  of  oar  most  imporUiat  UniveTsiUes 
IS  a  known  homceopathist. 
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hourly  reaping  in  these  important  fields  of  know- 
ledge. 

Bat  difficult  as  it  is  to  write  a  calm  refutation  of 
such  unworthy  antagonists,  we  must  go  on  to  show, 
not  only  that  infinitesimal  doses  cannot^  but  that 
they  do  not  produce  the  effects  attributed  to  them. 
We  forbear  to  quote  the  testimony  of  scientific 
commissions  which,  as  in  France,  have  carefully 
weighed  homoeopathy  in  the  balance,  and  found  it 
utterly  wanting ;  nor  need  we  specify  how  patient 
after  patient  has  received  the  prescribed  globules 
with  absolutely  no  effect  on  the  disease.  It  is 
euongh  to  point  out  that,  with  the  infinite  dilution 
which  current  air  and  water  exercise  on  all  things 
earthly — whether  heavy  or  light,  liquid  or  solid, 
gas  or  metal — we  are  constantly  taking  infinitesimal 
doses  of  everything.  This  universal  diffusion  is  a 
matter  of  simple  fact.  The  pollen  of  many  uni- 
sexual trees  is  of  visible  magnitude;  yet  those  of 
different  sexes  easily  impregnate  each  other  at  fifly 
miles  distance.  The  seeds  of  a  certain  grass  float 
during  a  few  days  of  every  year  suspended  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  hay-field.  The  numerous  persons 
whose  susceptible  air-passages  resent  their  intru* 
sion  by  a  "  hay-fever"  must  flee  many  miles  to^ 
escape  its  access.  Even  mercury  gives  off  an  ap- 
preciable vapomr  at  ordinary  temperatures,  which, 
in  obedience  to  well-known  physical  laws,  must 
mix  with  the  whole  atmosphere  around  it.  Arsenic 
is  found  in  very  small  quantities  in  every  human 
body.  Charcoal  in  a  divided  form  blackens  the 
lungs  of  all  cockneys.  In  short,  there  is  a  minute 
but  estimable  quantity  of  all  matter  in  the  air  we 
breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  the  food  we  eat;  and 
the  eternity  of  time  and  space  in  which  we  live 
is  paralleled,  not  only  by  that  of  the  vibration  of 
matter,  but  by  the  infinite  number  of  its  forms  and 
the  all  but  infinite  divisibility  of  its  particles. 

What  is  the  corollary  to  this  somewhat  rude  state- 
ment of  a  profound  physical  truth  ?  Obviously,  it 
includes  the  utter  demolition  of  homoeopathy.  What 
between  manufacturing  chemists,  apothecaries, 
wholesale  and  retail  druggists,  together  with  their 
man-servants  and  maid-servants,  their  cattle  and 
little  ones,  there  ought  to  be  many,  many  thousands 
in  this  realm  who  from  their  perpetual  subjection  to 
homoeopathic  remedies  ought  either  to  enjoy  an 
absolute  immunity  from  disease,  or,  supposing  its  ac- 
cess possible,  are  cured  so  quickly  as  scarcely  to  be 
conscious  of  an  illness.  Or  at  any  rate,  homoe- 
opathy can  do  nothing  further ;  so  that  they,  by  a 
strange  paradox,  are  either  the  most  happy  or  the 
most  miserable  of  mankind :  either  never  ill,  or, 
deplorable  to  state,  utterly  incurable.  Yet  experi- 
ence shows  that,  contrary  to  their  expectations, 
these  unconscious  homoeopaths  are  obnoxious  to 
the  same  diseases,  in  the  same  degrees  and  with 
the  same  results,  as  the  rest  of  mankind.  They 
Bufifer  and  recover  from  catarrhs,  measles,  and 
chickenpox ;  they  succumb  to  typhus,  phthisis,  and 
hydrophobia  just  like  the  most  ordinary  of  mortals. 
Again,  can  any  one  specify  any  ingredient  which 
does  not  probably  enter  into  the  formation  of 
Thames  water  ?  So  that  if  homoeopathy  be  true, 
here  is  the  real  elixir  vitae  !  In  order  to  heal  our- 
selves of  all  diseases,  we  have  but  to  dive  doym 


those  numerous  lanes  which  lead  to  its  pultaceoos 
shores,  and  drink  at  low  water  of  its  semi-fluid 
tide.  And  this  blessing,  this  panacea,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  are  seeking  to  unmedicate ! 

But  it  may  be  asked,  ''Of  what  use  is  it  to  deny 
the  healing  powers  of  these  remedies  when  we 
daily  see  persons  cured  by  them  ?  Is  not  the  evi- 
dence of  our  senses  far  superior  to  any  reason- 
ings of  any  kind  whatever?"  A  pertinent  ques- 
tion certainly ;  and  if  you  really  do  see  persons 
cured,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  But  let 
us  be  cautious  in  such  an  important  matter.  Let 
us  first  hear  what  you  have  seen  in  detail.  It  will 
probably  read  somewhat  in  this  way.  Your  friend 
or  relative,  A  B,  was  ill ;  an  homoeopathic  practi- 
tioner was  called  in ;  he  prescribed  a  decillionthof 
arnica  or  charcoal  thrice  daily,  the  symptoms  pro- 
gressively diminished,  and  finally  the  patient  got 
well.  All  this  is  probable  enough.  But  in  stating 
that  he  was  cured  you  assumed  that  without  tliese 
globules  the  recovery  would  not  have  taken  place ; 
and  it  is  this  unwarrantable  assumption,  which  no 
evidence  of  your  senses  can  substantiate,  that  in- 
validates the  whole  argument 

It  is  this  dangerous  confusion  of  recoveries  with 
cures  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  quackery ; 
and  we  fear  that  the  medical  man  has  often  much 
to  answer  for  in  the  carelessness  with  which  he 
sometimes  confounds  the  two,  or  in  the  silence 
with  which  he  allows  a  client  to  bless  him  as  his 
preserver  from  death  when  he  himself  cannot  bat 
Know  that,  as  Partridge  honestly  confessed  to  Tom 
Jones,  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  prevent  him  from 
getting  well. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  just 
this  department  of  medicine  in  which  homoeopathy 
makes  its  *'  cures."    It  takes  that  large  number  of 
ailments  in  which  the  powers  of  nature,  aided  by 
attention  to  diet  and  regimen,  would  suffice  to 
effect  a  cure.    The  ignorance  or  duplicity  of  its 
professors  often  announces  these  to  the  patient  as 
terrible  or  deadly  disorders ;  and  after  a  few  days 
of  confinement  to  the  house,  the  slight  catarrh  dis- 
appears, to  be  pompously  announced  as  the  cure  of 
a  very  dangerous  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  \^  here 
really  serious  symptoms  appear,  and  an  energetic 
treatment  is  required,  the  patient  of  the  homoeopath 
of  course  runs  a  fearful  risk,  and  too  often  becomes 
a  martyr  to  his  credulity.    It  is  not  our  intention 
to  parade  the  gloomy  list  of  victims  which  every 
man  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  homoeopathy 
might  collect — the  mother  perishing  in  the  hour 
of  childbirth,  because  a  globule  has  been  substituted 
for  the  commonest  medical  assistance ;  the  father 
dying  of  fever,  because  the  globule  supplied  the 
place  of  stimulants;  the  child  doomed  to  be  a 
cripple  for  life,  because  the  homoeopath  could  not 
or  would  not  displace  his  darling  decillionth  by 
the  simplest  surgical  relief.     We  pledge  our- 
selves, en  passant,  to  the  truth  of  the  significant 
fact,  that  one  of  the  most  celebrated  homoeopathic 
physicians  in  London  always  called  in^  a  ^^*! 
practitioner  to  his  own  children  when  sick.    And 
we  wind  up  this  paragraph  by  stating,  that  whiie 
an  over-active  medical  man  often  inflicts  on  nis 
patient  a  disproportionately  long  or  inconvenien 
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treatment,  the  homoeopath,  in  slighter  cases,  has 
but  the  negative  merit  of  allowing  him  to  get  well ; 
in  more  serious  ones  he  inevitably  lets  him  die. 
"  Mashallah !"  says  this  medical  fatalist ;  "  the  will 
of  Hahnemann  be  done."  The  patient  dies;  the 
system  and  its  professor  live. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  thoroughly  the 
maxims  of  the  great  British  lawgiver  of  science 
apply  to  the  jnst  and  future  aspects  of  medicine. 
As  there  is  no  science  which  is  based  upon  so  many 
others,  and  which,  therefore,  requires  so  wide  a 
field  of  co-operation,  observation  and  experience, 
so  there  is  none  which  runs  so  serious  a  risk  of 
that  hasty  generalisation,  that  too  early  reduction 
of  knowledge  to  a  system,  against  which  Bacon 
especially  warned  the  thinking  part  of  mankind. 
Hitherto  the  history  of  this  invaluable  ^ience  has 
but  been  a  repeated  comment  upon  the  texts  thus 
enunciated  by  him.  One  afler  another,  successive 
waves  of  medical  opinions  have  successively  dashed 
against  and  taken  the  fluctuating  sands  of  the 
public  mind,  each  so  closely  following  and  imita- 
ting the  other  that  it  requires  a  glance  over  a  vista 
of  ages  to  certify  the  real  progress  of  the  science. 
We  have  had  by  turns  an  astrological,  a  chemical, 
a  signatural,  an  evacuant,  a  thermal,  a  chronic  or 
critical,  a  stimulant,  a  contra-stimulant,  an  anti- 
pathic, an  allopathic,  an  homoeopathic,  a  hydropa- 
thic system.  Each  of  these  has  been  countenanced 
by  some  facts  and  argued  with  some  plausibility, 
otherwise  they  would  never  have  been  received  at 
all.  But  all  have  been  alike  untrue,  or  all  have 
been  alike  illogical :  either  term  being  applicable 
according  to  whether  we  regard  them  as  assuming 
the  facts  that  could  alone  justify  their  reasoning, 
or  as  reasoning  from  the  oiJy  facts  which  they  had 
verified.  And  spite  of  the  vast  difference  in  the 
mental  and  mond  organisations  of  their  several 
founders,  the  brilliant  and  cultivated  intellect  of 
one  and  the  ignorance  or  clownishness  of  another, 
the  pure  motives  of  the  sage  or  the  avaricious 
rapacity  of  the  quack,  they  all  stand  in  this  main 
respect  on  perfect  equality,  and  must  be  treated 
with  like  pitiless  severity.  Hahnemann  and 
Priessnitz,  Brown  and  Morison,  Paracelsus  and  St. 
John  Long,  are  all  equally  open  to  this  test.  We 
need  but  apply  one  drop  of  logic,  to  pursue  a  well- 
known  and  beautiful  simile,  and  the  clear  and 
resplendent  solution  of  the  theory  becomes  turbid 
with  self-contradiction,  and  finally  throws  down 
its  measurable  precipitate  of  error.  From  a  neg- 
lect of  this  caution  the  unquestionable  talent  of 
the  founder  of  homoeopathy  did  but  conduct  him 
to  a  system  little  if  any  superior  to  the  thermal  one 
of  the  Persian  physician  who  objected  to  bleed  in 
congestive  apoplexy.  "Is  not  death  cold  and 
blood  hot?*  was  his  indignant  question  to  the 
European  surgeon  attempting  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tended vessels  of  the  patient. 

At  present  genuine  medicine  has  no  system,  and 
it  must  be  long  before  it  can  justifiably  possess 
one.  There  are  many  parts  of  the  body  whose 
structure  we  scarcely  know,  even  aided  by  the  per- 
fection of  modern  microscopes  and  the  unwearied 
labours  of  hundreds  of  observers.  The  chemical 
reaction  of  the  various  constituents  of  our  frame 


is  still  in  great  part  a  mystery ;  the  functions  of 
many  large  organs  are  almost  equally  unknown. 
We  know  little  of  the  physiological  effect  of  many 
drugs,  or  of  the  pathological  processes  concerned 
in  many  diseases.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  igno- 
rance there  is  much  that  we  know,  much  more 
that  we  can  do,  and  more  still  which,  like  the 
statements  of  the  system  we  are  considering,  we 
can  unhesitatingly  reject  as  utterly  inconsistent 
with  even  the  limited  observations  hitherto  made, 
and  with  the  reasoning  faculties  which  have  been 
conferred  on  us  by  a  beneficent  Creator,  to  whom 
we  are  solemnly  responsible  for  their  fitting  use. 

Out  of  evil,  however,  comes  good ;  and  homoeo- 
pathy, which  has  cost  many  a  valuable  life,  will, 
we  think,  prove  ultimately  of  considerable  service 
to  medicine  and  the  public  In  this  highly-civilised 
country,  medical  relief  is  so  widely  diffused  that  it 
is  only  amongst  the  victims  of  this  do-nothing  form 
of  quackery  that  we  have  any  chance  of  extended 
observations  of  the  natural  history  of  disease. 
Gould  we  only  trust  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  its 
professors — which  we  cannot — their  case-books 
would  be  of  extraordinary  interest,  as  exhibiting  the 
natural  course  of  disease  unchecked  by  remedies, 
or  at  most  influenced  only  by  diet  and  regimen. 
Personal  observation  by  the  qualified  practitioner, 
or  narrative  from  the  homoeopath's  patient,  will 
ultimately  supply  much  valuable  information  of 
this  kind;  and  we  need  scarcely  add  that  the 
contrast  of  the  two  methods  of  treatment  will  be 
an  invaluable  check  on  medical  practice,  and  will 
eliminate  anything  of  unnecessary  harshness  with 
which,  perhaps,  some  practitioners  treat  the  milder 
disorders.  Already  we  believe  it  to  have  had  this 
effect.  The  violent  depletions  and  evacuations 
with  which  a  catarrh  has  been  dislodged  from  a 
patient's  system  have  been  contrasted  with  an 
equally  quick  and  far  less  unpleasant  recovery 
under  homoeopathic  treatment  And  we  believe 
that  modem  medicine  has  already  derived  more 
lasting  benefit  from  such  simple  contrasts  than  from 
all  the  keen  and  vigorous  sarcasms  launched  at 
these  abuses  by  Moliire,  Fielding  and  Lesage. 

Having  accomplished  these  ends,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  homoeopathy  will  survive  or 
flourish  to  any  greater  extent  than  others  of  the 
numerous  medical  delusions  by  which  it  has  been 
preceded  and  accompanied.  Scouted  and  exposed 
by  the  whole  medical  profession,  devoid  of  con- 
nexion with  the  sciences  collateral  and  adjuvant 
to  medicine,  having  no  means  of  practically  edu- 
cating a  respectable  body  of  professors,  homoeo- 
pathy seems  already  to  show  signs  of  decay.  The 
stimulus  of  novelty  having  once  ceased,  it  will 
scarcely  be  long  sustained  under  failure  and  deri- 
sion by  continued  allusions  to  the  opposition  which 
new  truths  always  experience,  or  by  plausible 
references  to  the  early  discouragement  of  Harvey, 
Jenner,  and  Watt  These  pathetic  appeals  are  but 
too  easily  made  by  any  projector ;  and  while  they 
certainly  may  serve  to  warn  us  against  rejecting 
anything  simply  because  it  is  new,  they  hy  no 
means  enforce  the  necessity  of  forsaking  a  science 
or  a  faith  that  has  been  the  architecture  of  ages,  in 
order  to  examine  dispassionately  into  the  scientific 
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or  religioTU  novelty  offered  by  any  enthosiast  or 
charlatan.  And  in  their  application  to  homoeopathy 
tliese  toaching  complaints  are  simply  Indicrous. 
That  system  has  already  been  before  the  scientific 
public  for  a  long  series  of  years,  during  which  time 
it  has  been  repeatedly  examined  by  individuals  and 
committees  of  those  best  versed  ia  such  questions. 
The  result  of  these  numerous  examinations  has 
been  one  of  singular  unanimity  and  completeness ; 
the  whole  series  of  observations  on  which  the 
theory  rests  has  been  confuted,  and  the  allegeil 
results  of  its  practical  application  as  fully  dis- 
proved. 

But  it  offers  to  every  man,  no  matter  how  igno- 
rant or  illiterate,  so  easy  a  means  of  obtaining  a 
lucrative  income,  that  it  is  scarce  to  be  wondered 
at  that  some  dbhonourable  members  of  the  profes- 
sion should  resort  to  it  as  a  means  of  escape  from 
the  toils  and  delays  of  fair  competition  in  an  over- 
stocked profession — that  some  of  the  laity  should 
regard  it  as  a  method  of  obtaining  the  emoluments 
of  a  profession  without  going  through  an  arduous 
education  and  stringent  examinations.    There  may 


be  enthuBiasta  who  do  not  look  upon  it  in  this  sordid 
lights  or  undertake  its  practice  on  these  motiveR. 
We  may  congratulate  the  public  that  these  persons 
are  much  more  innocently  occupied  than  they 
would  have  been  in  playing  with  the  edge-tools  of 
ordinary  medical  appliances.  And  we  can  only 
hope  that,  ultimately,  homcBopathy  may  reach  its 
proper  and  useful  sphere — ^viz.,  that  of  replacing 
those  nauseous  mixtures  of  domestic  medicine 
which  Lady  Bountifuls  and  sagacious  old  women 
formerly  dispensed  with  such  unsparing  zeal 
amongst  the  sick  of  their  parish  or  the  indisposed 
of  their  families.  Yes,  here,  at  least,  homoeopathy 
can  do  nought  but  good.  Here  may  it  long  flourish ! 
So  shall  these  dear,  blundering,  well-meaning 
people  haply  escape  an  occasionial  act  of  man- 
slaughter. At  any  rate,  the  spared  bowels  of  many 
babes  shall  bless  the  tiny  globule  which  it  substi- 
tutes for  nauseous  jalap  and  sickening  castor-oil ; 
and  with  ludicrous  remmiscences  of  the  black  dose 
which  too  often  followed  our  childish  and  school- 
boy feasts,  we  can  at  least  bid  its  victor  a  smiling 
if  not  a  kindly  farewell. 


MONSIEUR  HYACINTHE  OF  GENEVA. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  BAGMAN  AFLOAT,"  ETC. 


It  was  one  bright  September  morning  that  the 
Paris  diligence  in  which  I  was  a  passenger  rolled 
heavily  over  the  angular  and  eccentric-looking 
bridge  which  unites  the  old  town  of  Geneva  with 
the  more  showy  and  respectable  Quartier  des 
Bergues,  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhone. 
The  conveyance  was  crammed  and  loaded  with 
luggage,  animate  and  inanimate,  to  an  extent  which 
I  should  scarcely  venture  to  describe,  even  in  a 
private  letter  to  Messrs.  Pickford,  and  swaggered 
out  of  the  town  like  an  overgrown  haystack  in  a 
most  disreputable  state  of  early  intoxication. 

As  for  myself,  I  was  tightly  wedged  into  one 
corner  of  the  banquette^  a  place  which  I  always 
select  for  the  triple  purpose  of  saving  money,  seeing 
the  country  and  enjoying  some  small  amount  of 
personal  comfort  into  the  bargain.  Beside  me  sat 
a  middle-aged,  mercantile-looking  individual, 

Shawled  to  the  nose  and  bearded  to  the  eyes, 

and  smoking  a  bad  cigar  with  a  sullen  and  discon- 
tented expression  of  countenance  that  promised  no 
very  agreeable  companionship  during  a  thirty-two 
hours'  journey  to  Paris.  For  my  part,  I  abominate 
a  discontented-looking  man  so  heartily  that,  had 
the  journey  occupied  as  many  weeks,  I  doubt 
whether  I  should  have  wasted  a  word  upon  him. 
However,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  he  was 
good  enough  to  fling  away  the  stump  of  his  bad 
cigar  for  the  express  purpose  of  more  conveniently 
treating  mo  to  a  grumbling  anathema  upon  dili- 
gence-proprietors in  general,  and  the  messageries 
generates  of  France  in  particular.  From  the 
form  of  commination  which  he  thought  proper  to 
adopt,  I  gathered  that  he  was  a  watch-finisher  in 


extensive  business  at  Geneva,  and  connected  with 
a  well-known  boutique  in  the  Rue  St  Honore,  in 
Paris.  The  foreman  of  the  latter  establishment 
had,  it  seems,  just  been  arrested  upon  a  political 
charge  by  the  police,  and  M.  Hyacinthe's  immediate 
presence  was  consequently  reqiured  in  the  cspitaL 
Unluckily,  by  some  blunder,  which  he  rather  clum- 
sily attempted  to  saddle  upon  one  of  the  emploi/h 
at  the  bureau,  the  place  which  he  had  intended  to 
secure  for  the  previous  evening  had  been  otherwise 
filled  up,  an  outrage  which  he  explained  to  me  was 
calculated  to  rouse  the  wrath  and  indignation  of  the 
mildest  and  most  long-sufifering  man  in  all  Geneva. 

For  some  miles  we  pursued  our  way  quietly 
enough,  and  my  friend  appeared  to  be  rapidly 
cooling  down  into  a  more  placid  and  amiable 
frame  of  mood,  when  a  diligence  passed  us  at  full 
speed  in  the  contrary  direction.  I  was  in  the  act 
of  directing  M.  Hyacinthe*s  attention  to  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  stowage  of  the  roof,  when,  to  roy 
utter  astonishment,  he  sprang  from  his  seat  with 
an  energy  which  sent  a  whole  shower  of  bad 
cigars  from  his  coat-pocket  into  the  road. 

"  'Cr-r-r  I  mille  tonnerres !  Arr^tez  done,  pos- 
tilion I  conducteur !"  he  roared,  alternately  clutcli- 
ing  those  individuals  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
almost  dragging  them  off  the  box.  •'  Que  diable . 
Arr^tez  done,  vous  dis-je !" 

Now  it  did  so  happen  that  the  soul  of  the  con- 
ductor was  at  that  particular  moment  full  of  friry, 
arising  out  of  a  very  natural  and  legitimate  cause.  He 
had,  it  seems,  covenanted  that  morning  to  smuggle 
four  Geneva  watches  and  three  pounds  of  ^^i^^^o^ 
cigars  through  the  frontier  custom-house  at  Kous- 
ses,  a  branch  of  business  which,  indeed,  produced 
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by  no  means  the  least  certain  or  profitable  part  of 
his  professional  income.  To  his  infinite  annoyance 
and  disgust,  however,  he  had  that  moment  dis- 
covered in  the  way-bill  the  well-known  name  of  a 
certain  inexorable  officer  of  excise,  who  was  in 
fact  at  that  moment  sitting  immediately  behind 
him,  in  the  hanquettCy  by  the  side  of  my  excited 
companion.  Hence  he  was  reduced  to  the  dis- 
agreeable alternative  of  either  leaving  the  contra- 
band articles  aforesaid  behind  him  at  the  first 
rclais,  thereby  grievously  compromising  his  cha- 
racter as  a  bold  and  successful  smuggler,  or  of  run- 
ning a  very  serious  risk  of  detection  in  getting 
them  through. 

Accordingly,  to  the  wild  expostulations  of  the 
frantic  M.  Hyacinthe,  he  answered  with  a  variety 
of  French  oaths  of  no  small  intensity,  in  which  he 
was  vigorously  seconded  by  the  postilion,  whose 
hair  had  been  sadly  torn  by  the  infatuated  watch- 
maker in  his  insane  endeavour  to  induce  him  to 
stop.  At  last,  by  dint  of  threats,  argument  and 
personal  violence,  M.  Hyacinthe  was  induced  to  sit 
still,  more  especially  as  the  village  at  which  we  were 
to  change  horses  was  already  in  sight,  and  where 
he  descended  with  great  alacrity  and  in  a  very 
stormy  and  agitated  state  of  mind. 

His  next  modest  request  was,  that  the  conductor 
would  be  good  enough  instantly  to  hand  him  down 
his  portmanteau,  which  said  piece  of  personal  pro- 
perty being  cunningly  concealed  in  the  exact  centre 
of  at  least  fifty  others,  and  ingeniously  roofed  in 
vnth  a  ponderous  tarpaulin,  afforded  the  latter  in- 
dividual room  for  a  most  provoking  and  unanswer- 
able reply.  The  utmost  favour  that  poor  M.  Hya- 
cinthe could  obtain,  and  that  in  consideration  of  a 
bribe  of  a  franc  and  a  half,  was  that  his  portman- 
teau should  be  left  for  him  at  the  custom-house  at 
Ronsses,  some  fifty  miles  down  the  road,  where  he 
was  welcome  to  call  for  it  if  ever  he  happened  to 
pass  that  way.  The  horses  were  rapidly  put  to ; 
and  as  the  huge  vehicle  drove  off,  I  could  see  my 
late  fellow-traveller  pounding  back  to  Geneva  as 
fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him.  The  remainder 
of  the  story  I  did  not  learn  until  several  weeks 
afterwards. 

M.  Hyacinthe,  as  I  have  above  recorded,  was 
essentially  a  prosperous  man.  Not  only  was  his 
business  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  Geneva,  but 
Fate,  or  Venus,  or  Hymen,  or,  in  short,  whoever 
was  the  proper  person  to  do  it,  had  presented  him 
with  an  uncommonly  handsome  wife.  She  had 
numbered,  indeed,  scarcely  half  his  own  ye«ir8 ;  but 
that  was  a  fault  on  the  right  side,  surely.  Her 
dowry  had  been  paid  down  upon  the  wedding-day 
in  good  heavy  rouleaux  of  bright  napoleons, 
about  the  good  luck  of  which  proceeding  there 
could  be  no  possible  mistake.  In  short,  the  only 
grievance  which  M.  Hyacinthe  could  reply  to  the 
congratulations  of  his  acquaintance  was  that,  in 
giving  his  hand  to  the  fascinating  Victoire,  he  had 
married  half  the  Federal  army  into  the  bargain. 

Nobody  in  this  world,  or,  probably,  out  of  it, 
since  the  day  when  the  first  pair  of  epjiulettes  were 
mounted  down  to  the  date  of  these  presents,  ever 
had  such  an  innumerable  company  of  military 
coiuins.    The  staff,  the  cavalry,  the  artillery  and 


the  line  were  all  numerously  and  impartially  repre- 
sented ;  and,  in  fact,  Madame  Victoire's  tea-parties 
rather  resembled  a  levee  at  the  Horse  Guards,  or 
a  military  festival  upon  a  small  scale,  than  a  quiet 
domestic  assemblage,  such  as  ought  to  grace  the  back 
parlour  of  a  meek,  unwarlike  citizen  of  Geneva. 

Not  that  M.  Hyacinthe  was  so  particularly  meek 
either.  If  anybody  fancied  that  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  henpecked,  I  imagine  they  were  slightly 
mistaken.  His  wife,  it  is  true,  may  occasionally  have 
assumed  the  metaphorical  use  of  those  nameless 
habiliments  which  Mrs.  Amelia  Bloomer  declares  to 
be  as  essential  to  independence  among  members  of 
the  weaker  sex  as  to  decency  among  those  of  the 
stronger — ^but  it  was  only  occasionally.  Never, 
perhaps,  since  the  first  invention  of  matrimony, 
was  there  a  union  of  such  perfect  equality  between 
the  high  contracting  powers.  Each  considered 
that  they  were,  in  mathematical  slang,  the  inde- 
pendent "  complement "  of  the  other.  He  was  not 
to  be  interfered  with  by  her  in  his  business :  she  was 
not  to  be  snubbed  by  him  in  her  pleasures.  If 
ever  they  did  quarrel,  it  was  about  the  lieutenant 

Lieutenant  Favori  Moustache  said  he  was  Vic- 
toire's third  cousin,  twice  removed.  Very  possibly 
he  was.  But  all  M.  Hyacinthe 's  sagacity  failed 
when  brought  to  bear  upon  this  interesting  piece 
of  consanguinity,  and  there  being  no  herald's 
office  handy,  he  puzzled  himself  painfully  to  very 
little  purpose.  Besides,  the  ties  of  relationship 
may  occasionally  be  drawn  a  little  too  tight.  If  he 
had  been  her  first  cousin  without  any  removal  at 
all  he  couldn't  have  done  more  than  call  twice  a- 
day,  and  stay  to  tea  some  six  or  seven  times  in 
the  course  of  the  week.  And  although  it  is 
doubtless  very  pleasing  to  know  that  one's  wife  is 
on  good  terms  with  her  relations,  it  is  not  always 
so  agreeable  to  find  her  constantly  tete-^'tSte  with 
a  strapping  young  Lancer,  all  spur  and  whisker, 
who,  after  making  the  most  intolerable  inroads 
upon  your  domestic  arrangements,  is  certain  either 
to  snub  you  outright  or  to  talk  about  "  a  soldier's 
freedom." 

Furiously  jealous,  of  course,  was  M.  Hyacinthe 
of  the  said  Favori,  but  he  had  the  rare  discretion 
to  keep  his  jealousy  all  to  himself.  Therein,  at 
all  events,  he  proved  his  wisdom.  Let  those 
whose  fortune  it  is  to  be  yoked  wdth  a  timid  and 
unresisting  helpmate,  a  soft,  affectionate  little  thing, 
whose  whole  soul  is  in  her  husband,  and  to  whom 
a  frown  from  him  is  worse  than  death,  torture  her 
to  the  last  extent,  prove  to  her  that  she  is  neither 
trusted  nor  trustworthy,  and  wring  her  heart- 
strings with  cold  and  cutting  inuendoes.  But  if 
ever  the  golden  scales  hang  even ;  if  ever  the  lady 
of  your  choice  bear  a  mind  and  a  spirit  equal  to 
your  own — beware,  beware  how  you  set  up  an 
imaginary  rival,  how  you  tax  her  with  a  divided 
allegiance  I  From  that  moment  your  flank  is 
turned — your  ship  stem  on  to  a  raking  fire — your 
peace  and  authority  in  peril  for  ever. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  return  to  M.  Hyacinthe, 
and  account,  if  we  can,  for  the  extraordinary  pre- 
cipitation with  which  he  thought  proper  to  take 
leave  of  us  on  the  high-road  to  Paris.  The  mys- 
tery  was  briefly  this.     In  the  diligence  which 
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passed  as  on  the  road,  the  quick  eye  of  the  watch- 
maker had  detected  no  less  important  a  person 
than  Lieutenant  Favori  himself,  with  whose  un- 
welcome appearance  the  still  quicker  instincts  of 
jealousy  had  interwoven  a  brilliant  little  extempore 
romance,  in  which  he  found  himself  destined  to 
figure  in  a  very  prominent  and  unsatisfactory  part 
The  thing  was  as  clear  as  day.  The  story  told 
itself.  His  wife  had  evidently  sent  for  her  in- 
fernal cousin,  who  happened  to  be  then  quartered 
some  twenty  miles  out  of  Geneva,  to  come  and 
comfort  her  during  the  expected  absence  of  her 
more  legitimate  lord.  His  own  departure  had  been 
delayed  by  the  mistake  about  his  place,  and  the 
consequence  was,  good  heavens  I  that  he  and  his 
rival  had  actually  crossed  on  the  road!  With 
such  a  belief  in  our  head,  which  of  us  would  not 
have  acted  like  M.  Hvacinthe? 

For  a  whole  hour  he  continued  to  post  home- 
wards at  the  pace  of  a  gentleman  trying  to  walk  a 
thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  minntes,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  fail  for  want  of  pluck.  At  last,  however, 
he  gave  in  and  sat  himself  down  under  a  lime-tree,  as 
well  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  his  wind  as  of  con- 
sidering what  was  best  to  be  done.  For  it  naturally 
occurred  to  him  that,  although  to  rush  into  the 
arms  of  an  afifecUonate  wife  is  an  enterprise  re- 
quiring no  very  great  amount  of  strategy  and 
deliberation,  it  is  quite  another  thing  when  your 
intention  is  to  load  her  with  reproaches  and  hard 
names ;  and  that  in  the  latter  case  it  is  just  as  well 
to  be  prepared  before  you  find  yourself  fairly 
under  fire. 

The  result  of  his  meditations  was,  that  it  would 
be  extremely  silly  and  impolitic  to  make  a  rash 
incursion  in  broad  daylight;  in  the  first  place, 
because  such  a  proceeding  would  infallibly  attract 
the  whole  attention  of  a  good-natured  neighbour- 
hood ;  in  the  second,  because  it  would  probably 
end  in  something  considerably  worse  than  nothing 
at  alL  He  therefore  wisely  determined  to  conduct 
his  enterprise  under  the  gentle  auspices  of  the 
evening  star,  or  even,  if  necessary,  to  come  in  with 
the  milk  in  the  morning  rather  than  incur  the 
frightful  responsibility  of  a  premature  assault 
There  was  a  dirty  little  road-side  cabaret  close  at 
hand,  and  thither  M.  Hyacinthe  betook  himself  to 
swill  sour  wine  and  smoke  revengeful  pipes  until 
the  hour  of  action  should  arrive. 

It  might  have  been  somewhere  about  nine 
o*clock,  or  perhaps  a  little  later,  when,  having 
worked  himself  up  to  a  horrible  pitch  of  exaspe- 
ration, M.  Hyacinthe  once  more  found  himself  on 
the  road  to  Geneva.  If  anyone  had  met  him  they 
would  infallibly  have  taken  him  for  the  Wander- 
ing Jew,  or  some  honourable  member  meditating  a 
terrific  outbreak  on  the  question  of  Papal  aggres- 
sion. Nobody  else  would  have  so  ground  his 
teeth,  or  chewed  such  horrid  adjectives.  And  this 
leads  me  to  a  remark  which  I  cannot  possibly 
forbear  to  make. 

Formerly,  as  we  all  know,  when  the  hero  of  a 
novel  was  kicked,  or  swindled,  or  robbed  of  his 
wife,  he  was  wont  to  make  his  exit  in  a  hideous 
fury,  but  without  embodying  his  sentiments  in  any 
definite  form.    Sir  Slinking  Diddle,  for  example, 


takes  his  departure  from  the  club  which  he  has  so 
long  ornamented,  with  the  assistance  of  other  legs 
than  his  own.  He  strides  down  Pall  Mall,  "mut- 
tering between  his  teeth.**  Narcissus  Pigeon  iB 
cleaned  out  at  Blind  Hookey.  Exit  "  tearing  his 
hair  and  howling."  Mr.  Familyman  is  supplimted 
in  the  affections  of  Mrs.  Familyman  by  Comet 
Pinker  of  the  Blues.  He  receives  the  flattering 
intelligence  with  ''silence  more  terrible  than 
words."  Now,  pray  why  is  this  ?  As  a  member  of 
the  public  and  a  reader  of  fiction,  I  desire  to  know 
what  people  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  under  such- 
like embarrassing  circumstances.  I  don't  choose 
to  be  put  off  with  a  shallow  counterfeit — a  flimsy 
substitute  for  the  real  thing.  I  may  be  kicked  or 
plucked  myself,  and  I  wish  to  be  prepared  for  the 
emergency.  No  stars,  no  dashes,  no  unutterable 
ejaculations,  if  you  please ;  but  what  do  they  say  ? 

Why,  the  plain  unsophisticated  fact  is  this :  that 
a  gentleman  whose  wife  has  incontinently  levanted, 
or  who  finds  a  quondam  friend's  toe  nnder  the  tail 
of  his  coat,  doesn't  in  general  indulge  in  remarkB 
sufficiently  conventional  for  ears  polite  or  connected 
enough  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  typography. 
But,  luckily  for  ourselves,  we  live  in  an  enlightened 
age,  and  can  read  the  "  Lily  and  the  Bee"  over  aoy 
bookseller's  counter.  It  is  rather  too  late  in  the 
day  to  talk  to  us  of  the  unconnected  and  the  unin- 
telligible. Out  with  it !  Let  us  know  the  worst. 
Prose  or  verse,  the  great  Columbus  of  ejaculation 
has  provided  us  with  a  happy  hybrid  which  \\ill 
answer  every  purpose.  What  did  M.  Hyacinthe 
say  as  he  marched  home  ?    Whv, 

"  Hobs 

Bobs! 

Somebody  in  the — 

House — 

With  Victoire  I 
'crrrr^. 

Death! 

Life! 

See  if  I— 

Don't  cut  his — 

Liver  out ! 
'crrrr6 !" 

The  gates  were  just  closing  for  the  night  as  M. 
Hyacinthe  passed  the  fortifications,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants had  generally  gone  to  roost  Upon  reachinshis 
own  house,  however,  it  was  quite  clear  that  Vic- 
toire was  up  and  lively,  for  there  were  lights  in 
the  elegant  little  salon  upon  the  first  floor,  which 
was  never  opened  except  for  company,  and  a 
shadow  flitted  more  than  once  across  the  blind 
which  set  his  whole  soul  on  fire  within  him.  His 
first  idea  was  to  go  for  a  ladder  and  burst  unex- 
pectedly through  the  window — ^a  eoup-de-main 
which  had  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  to  recommend 
it  But  the  reflection  that  he  would  to  a  dead 
certainty  be  as  promptly  pitched  out  again  by  the 
exasperated  lieutenant  induced  him  to  adopt  a 
more  crafty  and  pacific  line  of  policy.  He  accord- 
ingly approached  his  door  and  rang  the  bell,  very 
gently  indeed,  like  a  little  girl  come  with  a 
message. 

Even  this  extremely  cautious  piece  of  generalship 
was  not  without  a  considerable  effect  in  the  draw- 
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ing-room.  The  ligbts  glanced  quickly  about,  and 
finally  disappeared  in  the  most  guilty  manner 
possible.  Prudence  and  patience  alike  ran  short 
with  the  indignant  Hyacinthe,  and  he  delivered 
himself  of  some  sixteen  double-knocks,  which 
sounded  as  if  they  had  been  laid  on  with  a  batter- 
ing-ram, and  then  rang  the  bell  with  all  the  energy 
usually  displayed  by  Mr.  Braidwood  when  he 
drives  up  to  your  door  on  an  evening  visit,  at  the 
head  of  the  fire-brigade.  The  door  was  at  length 
opened,  and  by  the  lady  herself. 

**  Goodgraciou8,MonsieurHyacinthe!"  exclaimed 
she  in  unfeigned  astonishment, ''what  can  possibly 
have  brought  yon  back  again  at  ibis  time  of  night? 
I  thought  you  were  at  least  a  hundred  miles  away. 
What  upon  earth  has  happened?  and  why  did  you 
knock  and  ring  in  that  diabolical  fashion?  Are 
you  quite  sure  that  you  are  in  your  senses  ?  If  so, 
you  must  certainly  have  been  drinking.  Well, 
why  don't  you  speak  ?    What  is  the  matter  ?' 

Now  this  was  precisely  the  question  which  poor 
M.  Hyacinthe  had  been  anticipating  for  the  last 
half-dozen  hours  ;  for  it  was  an  extremely  difficult 
one  to  answer  plausibly,  without  at  the  same  time 
letting  his  wife  discover  that  her  conduct  was  not, 
in  his  eyes  at  least,  altogether  above  suspicion; 
a  disclosure  from  which,  as  I  have  above  said,  he 
shrank  with  the  most  lively  hon*or.  Moreover, 
his  imagination  being  by  no  means  a  fertile  one, 
he  found  it  far  from  easy  to  concoct  a  tolerable 
lie  which  would  have  the  least  chance  of  passing 
undetected  through  the  ordeal  of  cross-examina- 
tion to  which  it  was  certain  to  be  exposed.  The 
fiction,  indeed,  to  which  he  finally  resorted  was  so 
exceedingly  clumsy  and  bungling  an  affair  that  it 
is  only  charitable  to  hope  that  it  was  M.  Hyacinthe*s 
first  attempt  in  so  discreditable  a  branch  of 
ingenuity. 

"  I  have  returned  home,"  said  he,  "  in  conse- 
quence of  some  information  I  received  on  the  road." 
**  Indeed!     Pray  what  was  it?** 
"  I  was  told  that  there  was  a  plot  laid  to  rob  my 
house   during  my  absence,  and  that  it  was  quite 
necessary  I  should  return  immediately." 

**  Dear  me !  80  you  don't  think  me  capable  of 
looking  afler  your  affairs  whilst  you  are  from  home, 
M.  Hyacinthe  I  However,  who  gave  you  this  valu- 
able piece  of  information  7" 

"  A  gentleman  with  whom  I  travelled  in  the 
banquette." 

"  Nonsense  I  What  was  his  name  ?  Who  was 
he  ?    Don't  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  child  !'* 

"  Never  mind  his  name,  madam  I  I  thought  the 
intelligence  he  gave  me  sufficient,  and  that  ought 
to  be  enough  for  you.  Gome,  I  don't  moan  to 
stand  Jn  the  paseage  all  night  Let  us  go  up 
stairs.  I  saw  a  light  in  the  salon  as  I  crossed  the 
street.  I  will  take  my  supper  in  that  room  thi$ 
evening,  if  you  please.*' 

**  Good  heavens,"  exclaimed  Victoire,  "  to  think 
that  I  should  have  married  such  an  idiot  I  Why, 
do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  upon  the  strength  of 
a  cock-and-bull  story  told  you  in  a  public  carriage 
by  some  anonymous  wag,  who  is  at  this  moment 
probably  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  your  absurd 
simplicity,  you  have  actually  forfeited  your  fare  to 


Paris — fifty  francs  at  the  very  least — ^lostyour  lug- 
gage, and  left  things  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin  in  the 
Rue  St  Honor6 !  Absolutely,  M.  Hyacinthe,  you 
will  never  be  able  to  show  your  face  again  in  Ge- 
neva if  this  story  gets  about  I  strongly  recom- 
mend you  to  set  off  again  instantly,  and  I  promise 
you  I  will  keep  your  secret  as  well  as  I  can.  There 
is  a  malU'poste  this  very  evening,  and  I  daresay 
you  would  be  able  to  secure  an  inside  place,  where 
you  might  sleep  quite  comfortably,  if  you  went  tliis 
very  instant  I  am  sure  if  you  don't  take  my 
advice  you  will  sadly  repent  it" 

**  I  tiiall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied  M. 
Hyacinthe,  striding  leisurely  upstairs.  "Why, 
Victoire,  here  is  a  cloth  laid,  and  I  am  certain  I 
smell  roast  goose.  Do  you  expect  anyone  to 
supper?" 

"No,  I  do  not,"  replied  Victoire  composedly. 
**  It  is  very  true  there  is  a  roast  goose  in  the  hoiise. 
It  arrived  this  afternoon  in  a  hamper,  but  without 
the  vendor's  name.  I  had  it  dressed  that  it  might 
be  cold  for  my  Sunday  dinner  to-morrow. ' 

"  Capital !"  said  M.  Hyacinthe.  ''  It  will  be  just 
the  thing  for  supper !     Where  is  it?" 

"  You  had  much  better  have  some  bread  and 
'Gruyere,"  returned  the  lady.  "  You  will  have  a 
shocking  nightmare  if  you  make  such  a  meal  just 
before  going  to  bed.  A  glass  of  hot  kirshwasser 
and  a  pipe  would  be  much  better  for  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  M.  Hyacinthe,  «  but  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  judging  for  myself  in  this  in- 
stance, if  you  please.  Why,  good  gracious,  Vic- 
toire V  exclaimed  he,  as  the  lady,  after  considerable 
reluctance,  produced  what  once  had  been  a  goose, 
"  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have  eaten  two 
wings,  two  legs,  a  bit  of  the  breast,  and  all  the 
stuffing  for  your  supper  to-night  I  Good  heavens, 
what  gluttony  !** 

**  To  be  sure  I  did  not,  sir !  But  unfortunately  I 
gave  the  cook  leave  to  help  herself  to  a  small  slice, 
by  way  of  a  treat,  and  you  see  the  way  in  which 
sh9  has  abused  my  generosity." 

"  And  did  you  also  give  her  leave  to  help  her- 
self to  a  glass  out  of  that  empty  bottle  of  St  £mi- 
lien  which  I  see  on  the  sideboard,  madam  ?  I  must 
have  some  talk  with  this  cook  of  yours.  Why, 
she's  worse  than  the  cat" 

"  I  tell  you  what,  M.  Hj'acinthe,"  retorted  Vic- 
toire, growing  excessively  angry ;  "  I  won't  be 
cross-questioned  in  this  way!  Housekeeping  is 
my  business  and  not  yours ;  and  I  beg  that  I  may 
not  hear  another  word  on  the  subject.  Eat  your 
supper,  sir,  and  don't  talk  about  things  which 
you  can't  understand.  Since  you  are  pleased  to 
be  so  very  absurd  and  ill-natured,  I  shall  leave 
you  to  finish  it  by  yourself  and  go  to  bed." 

"  Stop  a  moment,  madam,"  resumed  M.  Hya- 
cinthe, giving  up  a  vain  attempt  to  dislocate  a 
fleshless  drumstick,  '*  I  have  returned  this  evening, 
as  I  told  you,  because  I  understand  that  an  at- 
tempt is  likely  to  be  made  upon  my  property.  As 
a  matter  of  ordinary  prudence  I  intend  to  search 
the  house  before  going  to  bed,  and  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  accompany  me." 

"  Now,  then,  sir,  I  understand  you  at  last !"  ex- 
claimed madam  in  a  towering  passion.  "  You  think 
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I  am  not  to  be  trneted  1  You  pretend  to  believe 
that  I  have  let  burglars  into  yonr  house  and  treated 
theni  witli  goose  and  claret !  You  fancy,  I  sup- 
pose, there's  a  desperate  ruffian  flat  on  his  back 
under  every  bed,  and  half  a  dozen  more  stowed 
away  in  the  mangle  I  Very  well,  sir !  If  I  have 
deserved  such  treatment  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  I 
won't  permit  you  to  carry  your  insults  further. 
Search  the  house  you  sliall  not  No,  M.  Uyacinthe, 
not  a  single  step  upstairs  do  you  take  to-night,  or 
I  leave  you  for  ever  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
I  hope  some  day,  when  you  grow  a  little  calmer, 
yon  will  feel  the  absurd  and  cruel  want  of  confi- 
dence which  such  a  proposal  implies." 

Now  this  retort  was  unquestionably  the  very 
best  which  Victoire  could  by  any  possibility  have 
made ;  for  it  obviously  drove  her  husband  either 
to  confess  himself  a  very  absurd  and  unreasonable 
man,  or  to  fix  his  ground  with  a  little  more  preci- 
sion, which  was  exactly  the  thing  he  was  least  in- 
clined to  do.  The  goose  was,  indeed,  evidence 
upon  which  it  would  have  been  almost  safe  to  act, 
whatever  it  might  have  been  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts.  But,  then,  the  mere  possibility  of  failure, 
in  case  the  lieutenant  should  by  any  manner  of 
means  have  smuggled  himself  out  of  the  house  or 
packed  himself  up  in  some  undiscoverable  recess, 
was  a  great  deal  too  horrible  to  contemplate.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  strode  up  and  down  the  room  in  a 
very  unenviable  frame  of  mind,  while  madam 
stood  with  her  hands  in  her  apron  pockets,  the  pic- 
ture of  insulted  innocence.  At  last,  a  scheme 
occurred  to  him  by  which,  without  proceeding  to 
the  extremity  of  an  actual  search,  he  might  pro- 
bably accomplish  his  object  equally  well. 

He  reflected  that  there  was  no  possible  means 
of  egress  at  the  back  of  the  house,  because  every 
window  there  was  tightly  barred  up  on  account  of 
the  valuable  property  frequently  kept  in  those 
rooms.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the ''  finishing- 
work"  was  done  in  that  part  of  the  house,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  light  there  being  so  much  better 
than  in  the  lower  apartments,  and  in  those  which 
looked  upon  the  street  There  was,  it  is  true,  a 
trap-door  which  communicated  with  the  roof;  but 
then  the  roof  of  his  house  happened  to  be  exactly 
a  storey  lower  than  those  of  his  immediate  neigh- 
bours, and  was  in  consequence  flanked  on  either 
side  by  a  high  dead  wall.  In  that  direction,  at  least, 
escape  was  impossible  to  the  luckless  lieutenant 
All  that  he  had  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  take  up  his 
position  in  the  hall,  and  thus  keep  his  visitor  a 
prisoner  until  daylight  should  afford  him  some 
means  of  satisfactorily  disposing  of  him. 

*^  Since  you  are  so  confident  that  all  is  right  about 
the  house,  Victoire,"  said  he,  "  I  think,  after  all,  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  trouble  to  search  it,  as  I  in- 
tended. Bat  as  I  do  not  intend  to  lose  my  journey 
for  nothing,  I  shall  certainly  sit  up  all  night  with 
my  pistols,  and  I  think  the  hall  will  be  the  best 
place  to  select  To-morrow  morning  I  shall  care- 
fully examine  the  windows  and  the  roof;  and  if  I 
find  that  no  attempts  at  entry  have  been  made, 
I  shall  begin  to  believe  that  you  are  in  the  right^ 
and  that  I  have  really  been  imposed  upon.  Now, 
I  advise  you  to  go  to  bed ;  and  I  hope  that  the 


firing  will  not  disturb  you,  should  I  unfortoDately 
be  compelled  to  use  my  weapons." 

Victoire  accordingly  retired  to  rest,  though  with 
a  very  bad  grace  indeed ;  and  her  husband  liaving 
made  himself  up  an  immense  throne  of  great-coats 
and  horsecloths  in  the  hall,  and  provided  himself 
with  six  hours'  provision  of  tobacco  and  kirsb- 
wasser,  sat  himself  down  sentry  for  the  night  He 
did  not  forget  to  load  his  pistols  very  carefoUy 
with  five  slugs  in  each,  and  looked  up  a  big  black- 
thorn stick  for  the  purpose,  as  he  expressed  it,  of 
putting  the  polish  on  after  the  fire-arms  had  done 
the  rough  work. 

The  town  clocks  were  just  chiming  twelve,  and 
M.  Hyacinthe,  in  spite  of  all  his  anger  and  anxiety, 
was  nodding  very  palpably  at  his  post,  when  Vic- 
toire appeared  in  extreme  deshabille  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs. 

''  Are  you  asleep,  M.  Hyacinthe  ?*'  said  she,  in 
ratlier  a  scornful  tone. 

"  Asleep  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  returned  the  watch- 
maker, trying  to  answer  the  challenge  as  much  like 
a  sentinel  as  he  could. 

"  The  cook  is  in  dreadful  pain,  and  I  am  quite 
unhappy  about  her." 

"  I  don't  in  the  least  wonder  at  it,"  replied  her 
husband.  "  After  picking  a  fat  goose  to  the  bone, 
and  swallowing  a  whole  bottle  of  claret,  I  should 
be  surprised  if  it  were  otherwise.  If  she  survive 
the  night,  which  is  extremely  improbable,  it  will 
be  something  to  talk  about" 

"It  isn't  that  exactly,"  pursued  Victoire,  "but 
she  has  the  most  dreadful  tooth-ache  imaginable, 
and  must  instantly  go  to  the  dentist  Will  you 
have  the  kindness  to  let  her  out  ?" 

«  What  nonsense  you  are  talking,  Victoire !  As 
if  dentists  sat  up  all  night  to  pull  grinders  for 
greedy  old  women  !  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  al- 
ready past  midnight,  and  that  the  doctor  must  have 
been  asleep  these  two  hours  ?  She  must  wait  till 
to-morrow  morning,  and  be  hanged  to  her !" 

What  light  was  it,  I  wonder,  that  suddenly 
broke  upon  M.  Hyacinthe's  mind,  and  caused  him 
so  viciously  to  clutch  his  heavy  blackthorn,  and 
assume  quite  a  di£ferent  tone  ? 

"  Stop,  Victoire  l"  exclaimed  he.  " If  the  poor 
woman  be  actually  in  the  state  you  describe,  it 
would  be  very  unchristian  to  keep  her  all  night  in 
such  agony.  Send  her  down  at  once,  and  I  will 
myself  accompany  her  to  the  surgeon  and  endea- 
vour to  ring  him  up." 

"  Oh,  pray  don't  leave  the  house  yoorself,  M. 
Hyacinthe !"  cried  Victoire.  "  Remember,  it  ia  to 
be  broken  into  this  very  night,  and  the  thieves  will 
infallibly  select  the  exact  moment  of  your  absence 
to  carry  out  their  purpose.  They  will  run  away 
with  all  the  clocks,  and  I  shall  be  dreadfully 
treated  I" 

*'  Very  well,"  groaned  M.  Hyacinthe,  grinding 
his  teeth.  "  Send  her  down  and  I'll  let  her  out, 
and  I  won't  look  after  her  at  all — oh,  no,  of  course 
not !  Now,  then,  is  she  ready  ?  because  I'm  wait- 
ing for  her."  . 

Victoire  disappeared  for  a  moment,  and  quicKiy 
returned  with  a  stout  figure  muffled  firom  hesd  to 
foot  in  a  large  cloak« 
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**  Here  she  is,  M.  Hyacinthe.  I  have  tied  up 
her  face  aa  carefully  as  possible^  bccaueo  if  she 
were  to  catch  cold  it  would  make  her  pain  a  thou- 
sand  times  worse.  And  would  you  be  so  good  as 
to  put  that  lamp  under  the  chair,  please,  because  it 
hurts  her  eyes  dreadfully  even  to  look  at  a  candle. 
There,  now,  Marie,  you  know  the  way  to  the  den- 
tist's, and  be  sure  to  throw  your  head  well  back, 
and  to  open  your  mouth  wide  when  he  tells  yon. 
Here  is  the  five-franc  piece  which  you  will  have 
to  pay  him  for  his  trouble." 

M.  Hyacinthe,  in  the  mean  time,  had  unchained 
the  door.  "  Come  along,  madame  cook,"  said  he, 
taking  a  very  tight  grip  at  a  muscular  arm ;  "  allow 
mo  to  hand  you  down  the  steps.  In  fact,  I  may  as 
well  walk  with  you  as  far  as  the  dentist's.  Steady, 
ma'am ;  not  quite  so  fast,  if  you  please  I" 

The  muffled  figure  was,  indeed,  showing  strong 
symptoms  of  a  determination  to  break  away  from 
the  fiery  maker  of  watches,  and  post  ofif  alone  at 
an  uncommonly  slashing  pace.  They  were  already 
some  yards  down  the  street,  and  M.  Hyacinthe  felt 
that  the  sooner  the  d^noueinent  was  brought  about 
the  better.  Accordingly  he  brought  his  companion 
up  with  a  jerk ;  and  after  assuring  himself  that 
his  trusty  blackthorn  was  firm  in  his  hand  he 
regularly  howled  in  her  ear,  "  Now  you  infernal 
Egyptian  mummy  of  a  lieutenant,  I'll  pay  your 
score  for  you !     I'll — yah  I" 

The  latter  interjection  was  the  result  of  an  ex- 
tremely scientific  "right  and  left,**  directed  against 
the  optical  establishment  of  M.  Hyacinthe,  which 
gave  him  the  most  vivid  idea  of  the  aurora- 
borealis  he  ever  had  in  his  life.  This  was  instantly 
followed  up  by  what  vulgar  little  boys  are  in  the 
habit  of  terming  a  "  belly-go-fister,"  and  the  hor- 
rid mummy  hopped  away  down  the  street  at  a 
dreadful  pace. 

Even  the  author  of  the  "Lily  and  the  Bee" 
himself  would  have  been  at  faidt  now,  I  verily 
believe ;  for  never  did  such  an  avalanche  of  exe- 
cration burst  from  human  lips  as  those  with  which 
the  exasperated  husband  announced  that  he  was 
fairly  in  chase.  The  pursuit  was  a  very  short  one. 
He  caught  up  the  wretched  mummy  in  about  half- 
a-dozen  strides,  jumped  on  its  back,  pulled  it  down, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  shortening  up  his  bludgeon 
■with  the  view  of  deliberately  inflicting  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  skull  when  his  arm  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  a  powerful  grasp  from  behind. 

"  Morbleu,  sir  I  are  you  mad  ?"  shouted  a  gen- 
d'arme,  wrenching  the  stick  from  his  hand  (it  was 
lucky  he  had  forgotten  his  pistols).  ''Do  you 
mean  to  kill  the  old  woman  ?  Hands  ofif,  this  mo- 
ment, and  consider  yourself  extremely  fortunate 
that  I  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  a  murder !" 

"  It  isn't  an  old  woman  at  all  t"  roared  Hyacinthe. 
"  It's  that  infernal  lieutenant — ^it's  Favon  himself 
•—devil  that  he  is !  and  he  hasn't  got  a  tooth-ache 
-»and,  curse  him  I  let  me  murder  him,  and  I  will !" 

"We'll  soon  see  who  it  is,"  replied  the  gen- 
d'arme.  ''  Comrade,  lay  hold  of  old  vicious  till  I 
look  at  the  lady.  Step  this  way,  ma'am,  under 
the  lamp." 

The  veiled  figure  succumbed  at  once  with  touch- 
ing resignation  when  it  found  itself  under  the 


strong  arm  of  the  law.  Bandage  after  bandage 
was  successively  removed  by  the  police-officer, 
with  as  much  gravity  as  if  he  had  been  peeling  a 
defunct  Pharaoh  in  the  presence  of  the  Royal 
Society.  M.  Hyacinthe  glared  and  growled  furi- 
ously during  the  operation,  aa  well  he  might 
The  last  wrapper  was  finally  withdrawn;  and 
fancy,  if  you  can,  his  fury  and  dismay  when,  in- 
stead of  a  whiskered  and  warlike  visage,  out  oozed 
the  round,  rubicund  oily  countenance  of  his  own 
stout  cook !  Probably  his  feelings  much  resembled 
those  of  undutiful  Prince  Robert,  when  he  dis< 
covered  his  hapless  governor  inside  the  iron  crab- 
shell  at  which  he  had  been  industriously  pounding 
away  for  the  last  half-hour.  In  one  moment,  how- 
ever, he  comprehended  the  clever  and  successful 
little  rtise  by  which  he  had  been  drawn  so  ingeni- 
ously from  his  post,  and  kicked  up  such  a  row 
that  he  would  infallibly  have  roused  the  town  if 
the  gen-d'arme  in  charge  of  him  hadn't  knocked 
him  down  with  the  greatest  possible  promptitude 
and  presence  of  mind. 

Breathless  and  desperate  and  almost  mad,  M. 
Hyacinthe  broke  away  from  his  captor,  and  reached 
his  own  residence  just  in  time  to  catch  the  last 
glimpse  of  a  pair  of  decidedly  military  heels  va- 
nishing rapidly  round  the  corner.  The  door  was, 
of  course,  wide  open,  and  there  stood  the  exem- 
plary Victoire  looking  most  provokingly  innocent 
and  disagreeable. 

"  Well,  M.  Hyacinthe !"  exclaimed  she,  "  this  is 
indeed  a  creditable  piece  of  work  I  You  pretend 
to  accompany  your  servant  to  the  dentist  and  then 
set  upon  the  poor  old  thing  in  the  most  murderous 
way  1  ever  saw  I  I  don't  wonder  at  your  striking 
a  woman,  sir !  I  should  have  expected  nothing  less, 
from  your  conduct  to  myself  ever  since  I  was  fool 
enough  to  marry  such  a  barbarian;  but  really  this  is 
carrying  your  brutality  a  little  too  far !  Never 
mind,  M.  Hyacinthe !  I'll  have  a  divorce  to-morrow, 
if  there's  law  or  justice  in  Geneva ;  that  is,  if  I 
can  spare  a  moment  from  attending  on  your  unfor- 
tunate victim,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  dreadfully 
mutilated  by  your  fiendish  violence.  It  would 
have  been  a  charity  to  kill  her  outright  "VSTiy 
did'nt  you,  sir  ?  Then  you  would  have  been  hung 
at  once ;  and  to  that  you  certainly  must  come  at 
last  For  you  are,  without  exception,  the  most 
heartless,  cruel,  brutal,  insulting,  tyrannical,  suspi- 
cious, jealous  monster  of  a  man,  that— oh,  ever — 
oh,  I — oh,  dear  I  oh,  dear !" 

How  long  the  unhappy  Victoire's  tirade  might 
have  lasted,  or  whether  her  wind  or  her  vocabulary 
would  have  failed  first,  I  don't  happen  to  know. 
For  M.  Hyacinthe,  who  had  been  foaming  inarti- 
culately at  the  mouth  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  say 
something  to  the  purpose,  suddenly  made  a  dart  at 
a  white  object  upon  the  floor  of  the  passage,  which 
bore  an  unconmionly  close  resemblance  to  a  cavalry 
glove. 

"  Ha,  madam !"  roared  he,  "  what's  this  ?  Now 
then,  brazen  it  out  if  you  can  I  What's  this,  I 
say,  and  how  the  devil  did  it  get  into  my  house 
to-night,  I  should  like  to  know?  Now,  ma'am, 
out  with  it  I    What's  this  ?* 

"  It  appears  to  me  to  be  an  officer's  glove/*  re- 
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plied  Victoire,  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  an 
eloquent  and  indignant  sob.  ''  No  doubt  it  belongs 
to  one  of  the  gens-d'armes  whom  your  absurd  vio- 
lence brought  into  the  house  just  now.  However, 
M.  Hyacinthe,  as  I  see  that  I  am  still  suspected,  I 
beg  that  you  mH  indulge  in  no  farther  delicacy 


80  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Pray  gratify  your  ca- 
riosity to  the  utmost  You  can't  make  yourself 
more  ridiculous  than  you  have  done  already ;  and, 
if  you  still  wish  to  search  the  house,  I  have  no 
longer  the  slightest  objection  to  accompany  you." 
Poor  M.  Hyacinthe  I 


SCOTTISH   CAVALIER   OF   THE   OLDEN   TIMRO 


Ohu^woe  onto  tlieie  erael  wart 

That  erer  they  h^gan ; 
¥m  thej  hata  reft  my  oaUve  ule 

Of  many  a  pretty  man. 

Wb  would  not  raise  him  from  the  dead,  even  if 
we  could !  For  were  he  here,  standing  up  in  all 
his  grim  majesty  of  martial  pomp,  we  would  not 
sneer  at  him  who  in  his  time  did  his  time's  work 
faithfully  and  manfully.  Much  less  would  we 
worship  him  as  a  hero ;  for  even  his  exploits  of 
bravery  and  endurance  cannot  raise  him  to  the 
standard  of  a  hero  of  our  days.  Why  not,  then, 
let  him  rest  in  his  foreign  grave?  Yes,  let  him 
rest,  but  as  a  lesson  to  this  century,  as  a  proof  that 
all  human  excellence  and  all  ideas  of  human  ex* 
cellence  are  passing  away  to  make  room  for  other 
excellence  and  other  ideas  of  excellence,  let  us  try 
to  raise,  though  it  be  but  for  an  hour,  the  shadow  of 
the  shadow  of  Sir  John  Hepburn. 

In  East-Lothian,  almost  within  sight  of  Ber- 
wick-Law, and  on  the  brink  of  that  deep  hollow  or 
ford  where  the  Scots  defeated  and  view  Athelstane, 
the  Saxon  king,  stands  a  goodly-sized  manor- 
house,  overlooking  the  rocky  hills  of  Dirleton, 
flanked  by  an  old  kirk  and  surrounded  by  decayed 
moss-covered  trees.  The  stone  steps  of  the  man- 
sion are  worn  away  with  the  tread  of  many  gene- 
rations of  men  and  women  who  have  passed  away 
and  left  no  trace  behind  them.  Others,  the  denizens 
of  that  old  gloomy  house,  are  mentioned  here  and 
there  in  stray  parchments  and  records ;  and  from 
the  collected  evidence  of  these  it  appears  that 
House  Athelstaneford  was  built  by  a  branch  of 
the  Hepburns  of  Hailes  and  Bothwell,  and  that 
the  place  was  held  feudally  of  their  kinsmen  the 
Hepburns  of  Waughton.  These  Hepburns  of 
Hailes  and  Bothwell,  and  of  Athelstaneford  and 
Waughton,  were  an  impetuous  and  warlike  family, 
who  took  their  fill  of  fighting  and  plunder  in  all 
the  frays  of  the  Border.  Thus,  in  January  1569, 
we  find  them  expelled  from  their  ancestral  seat  at 
Waughton,  and  assembling  in  large  masses  to  re- 
take that  place,  "  and  Fortalice  of  Vachtune,"  where 
they  slew, "  Vmqle.  Johnne  Geddes,'*  and  hurt  and 
wounded  "divers  otheris,"  besides  breaking  into 
the  Barbican  and  capturing  sixteen  steeds.  But 
while  thus  employed,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Laird  of  Carmichael,  the  Captain  of  the  Tower, 
who  slew  three  of  them  and  drove  off  the  rest 
Among  them  was  George  Hepburn  of  Athelstane- 
ford, who  was  subsequently  tried  for  the  proceed- 


Firtt  they  took  my  hrethren  twain. 

Then  wiled  my  loYe  frae  me ; 
Oh,  woe  nnto  the  cniel  wan 

In  Low  Qermanie ! — Sooiek  Song, 

ings  of  that  day,  and  who  was  acquitted  in  tbis 
case  not  only,  but  also  for  the  share  he  took  in 
Bothwell's  insurrection,  for  his  part  in  which  he 
was  arraigned  as  having  slain  ''  three  of  the  king's 
soldiers''  at  the  battle  of  Langsides.  Thus,  escap- 
ing from'sieges  and  battles,  and,  what  is  more,  from 
the  dangers  of  the  law,  George  Hepburn  died.  Xa 
one  knows  how  and  whether  he  came  to  his  eud 
on  the  field  or  the  scaffold,  or  in  his  own  hoose  of 
Athelstaneford.  Nor  is  anything  known  of  the 
day  or  year  of  his  death,  for  little  store  was  in 
those  days  set  by  the  life  of  a  simple  yeoman.  In 
the  year  1616,  it  is  found  that  his  eldest  son, 
George  Hepburn,  is  "  retoured"  in  the  lands  of 
Athelstaneford.  George's  brother  was  John  Hep- 
bum,  the  chief  hero  of  Mr.  Grant's  Memoir.  We 
say  the  chief  hero,  for  he  records  other  names  and 
the  deeds  of  other  men  of  the  time. 

John  Hepburn,  the  man  in  huf^  had  at  that 
time,  namely,  in  1616,  when  his  father  was  just 
dead,  reached  his  sixteenth  year.  He  had  bad 
what  little  schooling  sufficed  for  a  younger  son  of 
his  day,  and  he  was  well  informed  for  a  lad  who 
left  school  at  fourteen.  His  back  was  yet  unbent, 
and  his  mind  rather  stimulated  than  fraught  with 
learning.  But  the  best  acquisition  he  made  at 
school  was  a  friend,  Robert  Munro;  his  class- 
fellow  in  youth,  his  battle-fellow  in  after  years.  At 
that  time,  John  Hepburn,  too,  was  distinguished, 
even  on  the  border,  for  the  skill  and  grace  of  bis 
horsemanship,  and  for  the  scientific  use  he  made 
of  the  sword.  And  well  it  was  for  him  that  he, 
whose  fortune  lay  at  the  sword's  point,  should  bare 
known  how  to  handle  that  instrument  of  bis  future 
elevation. 

For  to  a  youngster  from  the  Scottish  border 
the  time  offered  scarcely  any  sustenance  and  much 
less  promotion.  The  border  wars  and  the  home 
feuds  of  the  Scottish  nobles  were  for  the  nonce  ter- 
minated by  the  accession  of  James  Stuart  So  mo- 
notonous and  void  of  incident  had  life  on  the 
border  become,  that  John  Hepburn  and  Robert 
Munro  actually  set  out  on  a  tour  to  Paris  and 
Poictiers,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  study,  though 
it  is  much  more  probable  Siat  they  intended  look- 
ing out  for  vacancies  in  some  of  the  Scotch  regi- 
ments in  France.    On  this  occasion  it  appears  that 


*  Memoirs  Mid  Ad? entnret  of  Sir  John  Hepbnm,  Knight,  Governor  of  Munich,  Marshal  of  Fmnoe  under  Lonis  XlIL  *" 
Commander  of  the  Soots  Brigade  under  Gnstavus  Adolphns,  etc.    By  James  Grant.    London :  Blackwood  and  Sons.    1851. 
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the  rising  fame  of  the  great  QuBtavus  Adolphus, 

whom  he  **  heard  frequent  commendations,  gave 
birth  to  a  spark  of  military  ardour  within  his 
breast  which  was  never  extinguished  till  his  death." 

Robert  Munro  remained  in  Paris,  and  learned  a 
8oldier*B  trade  in  the  body-guard  of  the  King  of 
France.  How  that  trade  was  taught  in  those  days 
will  best  be  learned  from  his  own  account  of  military 
punishments : 

''I  was  once  made  to  stand,  in  my  younger 
yeares,  at  the  Louvre-gate,  in  Paris,  for  sleeping  in 
the  morning  when  I  ought  to  have  been  at  my 
exercise ;  for  punishment  I  was  made  to  stand,  from 
eleven  before  noone  to  eight  of  the  clocke  in  the 
night,  centry,  armed  with  corslet,  headpiece,  brace- 
lets, being  iron  to  the  teeth,  in  a  hot  summer's 
day,  till  I  was  weary  of  my  life,  which  ever  after 
made  me  more  strict  in  punishing  those  under  my 
command." 

John  Hepburn  was  destined  to  win  his  spurs  in 
a  schoolwhich  was  equally  severe,  though  less  dis- 
tinguished. When  he  returned  home,  he  found 
Sir  Andrew  Grey,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  with  a 
camp  of  recruits  at  Monkrig,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Athelstaneford ;  and  every  day  drummers  wete 
scouring  the  country,  drumming  out  for  volunteers 
to  fight  in  Bohemia  for  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and 
against  the  German  Emperor.  Their  song  of 

Eye  boys !  fye  boys !  leave  it  not  there, 
Ko  honor  is  gotten  by  hunting  the  hare, 

had  its  effect  on  John  Hepburn,  who  consented  to 
**  trail  a  pilke  in  Sir  Andrew^s  band,"  that  is  to  say, 
be  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  division. 

His  captain.  Sir  Andrew,  of  all  men  was  most 
fit  to  train  young  soldiers  to  the  trade  of  arms.  He 
was  the  type  of  a  soldier  of  fortune  and  paid 
partisan,  to  whom  the  camp  was  a  home,  the 
march  a  recreation  and  the  day  of  battle  a  season 
of  gala  and  rejoicing.  He  had  seen  much  service 
and  hard*  fighting  at  home  and  abroad.  As  a  friend 
of  Lord  Home,  he  had,  in  1594,  been  outlawed  by 
the  General  Assembly ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Glen- 
livar  he  commanded  the  Earl  of  Huntley  s  artil- 
lery, which  consisted  of  "  three  culverins."  This 
•old  soldier  wore  his  buff  and  armour  as  every-day 
dress,  even  in  time  of  peace,  and  he  was  never 
seen  without  a  long  sword,  a  formidable  dagger 
and  a  pair  of  iron  pistols,  all  of  which  served 
greatly  to  annoy  the  King  James  Stuart,  who  said 
of  old  Sir  Andrew  that  he  was  so  fortified  that,  if 
lie  were  but  well  "  victualled,  he  would  be  im- 
pregnable." Impregnable  though  he  may  have 
been  to  cold  iron  and  leaden  bullets,  yet  being  sent 
into  Hol^d,  in  1624,  with  12,000  English,  it  is 
presumed  that  he  perished  with  his  men,  most  of 
whom  "  dey^d  miserablie  with  cold  and  hunger," 
and  whose  i>o^e8  lay  "  heaped  upon  another,"  as 
food  for  ''the  dogs  and  swine,  to  the  horror  of  all 
beholders." 

But  we  anticipate.  In  the  year  1620,  when  John 
Hepburn  joined  Sir  Andrew's  band,  he  led  his 
force  of  1,500  men  (and  among  them  120  moss- 
troopers whom  the  King's  Council  had  arrested 
and  enrolled  for  turbulency)  through  Leith  and 
Holland  into  Bohemia. 

That  unfortunate  country  was  just  then  exposed 
VOL.  xvm. — NO.  ocxvi. 


to  all  the  horrors  of  a  religious  war.  The  Austrian 
Emperor  had  endeavoured  to  enforce  his  Ronlan 
Catholic  tendencies,  and  the  States  had  rebelled 
and  offered  their  crown  to  the  Elector  of  the 
Palatinate,  son-in-law  to  James  Stuart ;  and  it  was 
between  him  and  the  Emperor  that  the  princes 
and  powers  of  Germany  and  Europe  had  to  choose. 
Sir  Andrew  Gray's  Scotch  regiment  joined  the 
Elector's  forces  in  the  campaign  against  the  Empe- 
ror's Spanish  auxiliaries,  under  the  Marquis  Spi-' 
nola;  and  in  the  course  of  that  campaign  John 
Hepburn  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a 
company  of  pikes.     After  the  Battle  of  Prague, 
where  the  Elector's  forces  were  signally  defeated, 
and  where  that  prince  himself  abandoned  his  own 
cause,  the  Scotch  troops  joined  the  army  of  the 
Count  of  Mansfeld,  who  undertook  to  carry  on 
the  war  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  queen.     At 
his  side  they  fought  in  the  Palatinates,  in  the  Alsace, 
and  in  Holland,  at  which  latter  place  they  assisted 
in  the  defence  of  the  fortress  of  Bergen-op-Zoom ; 
and  on  one  occasion  cut  their  way  through  the 
Marquis  of   Spinola's  army.     On     these  fights, 
though  we  might  adduce  many  instances  of  bravery 
and  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  heroic  Scots,  we 
must  nevertheless  be  silent ;  for  so  intrepid  were 
they  all,  that  John  Hepburn's  deeds  are  lost  amidst 
the  number.    His  name  stands  first  prominently 
forward  when,  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  Holland, 
he  led  the  remains  of  Sir  Andrew's  band  to  Swe- 
den, whither  they  were  attended  by  the  force  of 
the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus.    That  king,  whose 
camp  had  risen  jo  be  the  *  best  military  school  in 
Europe,  was  almost  monthly  joined  by  troops  of 
Scotchmen,  and  Mr.  Grant,  whoso  researches  on 
the  subject  have  been  minute  in  the  extreme,  in- 
forms us  that  not  less  than  18,104  Scots  served  in 
the  Swedish  army  during  the  wars  in  Germany. ' 
Captain  John  Hepburn,  joined  by  his  cousin. 
James  Hepburn  of  Waughton,  was  duly  installed 
in  the  Swedish  army,  and  soon  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  Green  Scots  Brigade.    Imagine 
him,  decked  with  all  the  panoply  of  a  warrior  of 
that  time,   dressed  in  a  gorget  of  richest  stuff, 
covered  with  cunningly-worked  and  inlaid  armour 
from  the  forges  of  Milan,  his  head  surmounted 
with  the  plumed  morion,  arrow-shaped,  with  a 
gilt  tiar  turning  up  in  front,  his  hair  cut  close, 
his  moustache  hanging  down  upion  his  gorget,  and 
his  long  sword  rattling  against  his  enormous  spurs. 
Imagine  the  Swedish  king's  Scotch  officer,  his 
resplendent  breast-plate,  half  covered  with  a  scarlet 
scarf;  his  jackboots  pistol-proof,  and  accoutred  with 
enormous  spurs,  having  each  six  rowels,  measuring 
three  inches  from  point  to  point,  and  projecting  from 
a  ball  of  bell-metal,  within  which  were  four  iron 
drops,  which  jingled  as  he  rode  or  walked.  Imagine 
him  leading  his  band  of.  musketeers  and  pikemen, 
all  duly  clad  in  helmets,  gorgets,  buff-coats  and 
breast-plates — ^the  mpketeers  wearing  their  heavy 
matchlocks,  the  pikeme^  carrying  pikes,  varying 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet  long,  and  all  of  them, 
from  the  leader  down  to  the  last  youngster  who 
trailed  a  pike,  looking  more  massive  and  stout  than 
any  men  of  our  day  ever  can  look ;  for  their  corse- 
lets were  both  large  and  thick,  to.  cover  (their 
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well-padded  doublets,  and  to  resist  thediut  of  bul- 
lets. In  1G23  he  wad  a  colonel  and  commander 
of  a  regiment  which  formed  part  of  the  army 
which  the  King  of  Sweden  despatched  against  the 
King  of  Poland.  '^It  was  in  this  Polish  war/' 
says  his  biographer,  ''that  Ilepburn  began  the 
series  of  brilliant  achievements  which  marked  his 
career  under  the  banner  of  Giistavus.  The  most 
important  of  these  deeds  of  arms  was  the  relief  of 
Mew,  a  town  of  Western  Prussia,  the  Swedish 
garrison  of  which  was  closely  blockaded  by  a 
Polish  army  of  30,000  men,  who  were  intrenched 
upon  a  steep  green  eminence,  cutting  off  all  com- 
munication between  the  town  and  the  surrounding 
country.  The  town  of  Mew  being  situate  on  the 
confluence  of  the  Versa  with  the  Vistula,  it  was 
over  this  eminence  that  the  relieving  army  had  to 
pass  If  they  would  raise  the  siege.  The  Poles 
had,  therefore,  furnished  it  with  two  batteries  of 
ordnance,  which  commanded  the  approach  by  a 
«ros8  fire,  while  the  whole  line  of  their  intrenched 
infantry,  armed  with  bows  and  matchlocks,  swept 
die  gpround  which  descended  abruptly  from  their 
•earthen  parapets.  Against  this  army  of  30,000 
the  King  of  Sweden  sent  3000  Scots  foot  and  500 
horse,  under  Count  Thum.  This  force  left  the 
Swedish  camp  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening ;  and 
proceeding  quietly  and  silently  by  a  secret  path, 
they  soon  came  in  view  of  the  heights  on  which 
the  Polish  infantry,  clad  in  mail  of  a  half  Oriental 
fashion,  and  armed  with  bows,  matchlocks,  iron 
maces,  lances,  scimitars  and  targets,  were  strongly 
intrenched,  with  their  brass  cannon  bristling 
through  the  green  brushwood  on  their  right  and 
left.  In  their  roar  lay  the  spires  of  Mew,  the 
object  of  the  contest  and  the  prize  of  victory. 

Night  was  fast  setting  in  when  Colonel  Hepburn 
began  to  ascend  the  hill,  by  a  narrow  and  winding 
path,  encumbered  by  rocks  and  stones,  thick  under- 
wood and  overhanginr;  trees,  through  which  the 
heavily-armed  soldiers  threaded  their  way  w^ith 
great  difficulty,  as  they  clung  to  the  projecting 
ledges  of  rock  or  grasped  the  furze  and  under- 
wood in  their  attempts  to  gain  the  summit.  Not  a 
sound  was  heard,  not  a  word  was  spoken,  and 
even  the  clang  of  armour  or  the  jingle  of  a  metal 
sword-sheath  were  drowned  by  the  hoarse  roar  of 
the  impetuous  Vistula  beneath.  Thus  guided  by 
the  white  plume  in  Hepburn's  helmet,  the  Scots 
gained  the  summit  and  surprised  the  Poles,  who 
were  still  working  at  their  trenches.  Muskets  were 
•clubbed,  pikes  advanced  and  the  trenches  taken. 
But  bullets,  arrows  and  stones  fell  upon  them  in  a 
dense  shower,  and  hordes  of  Cossacks  in  mail 
shirts  and  steel  caps  caused  them  great  tribulation 
by  their  violent  onsets,  until  Hepburn  withdrew 
his  column  to  a  rock,  against  which  he  leaned  his 
rear,  while  his  front  ranks,  their  pikes  advanced, 
stood  immoveable,  presenting  an  impenetrable 
mass  of  bristling  steel  points,  with  every  now  and 
then  a  murderous  volley  from  the  musketeers  in 
the  centre.  In  this  position  he  was  reinforced 
by  200  German  arquebusiers,  whose  assistance 
enabled  him  to  hold  out  Advance  was  quite  out 
of  the  question,  for  all  along  his  front  the  Poles 
piled  their  portable  chevatiX'de'frise,  while  the 


whole  of  their  army  attacked  him  incessantly  or 
two  nights  and  two  days.  But  in  the  meanwhile, 
the  King  of  Sweden  succeeded  in  revictualling 
and  regarrisoning  the  town  of  Mew.  The  Poles 
whose  only  hope  was  to  reduce  the  place  by  fatigue 
and  hunger,  broke  up  their  camp  and  abandoned 
the  siege. 

Nor  was  it  on  land  alone  that  Colonel  Hepbnm 
and  his  Scots  volunteered  the  most  desperate  service. 
In  the  year  1630  he  was  sent,  with  ninety-two 
companies  of  foot  and  sixteen  squadrons  of  horse, 
in  two  hundred  small  vessels,  from  Elfsnaben,  in 
Sweden,  across  the  stormy  Baltic  to  Pommern, 
where  he  remained  in  country  quarters  until  he 
received  orders  to  support  Sir  Donald  Mackays 
Higldanders  in  the  island  of  Riigen. 

Those  Highlanders,  then  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Munro,  had  embarked  at  Pil- 
lan,  from  whence  they  were  ordered  to  sail  to 
Wolgast,  i&  Pommern.  They  were  in  two  Swedish 
vessels,  and  their  baggage,  horses,  drums  and 
ammunition  were  in  a  small  ship  which  sailed 
along  with  them.     Driven  into  the  roads  of  Bom- 
holm  by  a  tempest,  the  two  vesseb  were  separated, 
and  one  of  them,  in  which  were  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Munro  and  Captain  Robert  Munro,  with  three 
Highland  companies,  sprang  a  leak,  and  was,  ailer 
many  dangers  and  hardships  to  tlie  soldiers,  throTni 
on  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Riigen,  where  she 
parted  amidships,  and  where  the  three  companies 
of  Highlanders  had  to  cling  to  the  ^Teck,  over 
which   the  waves   broke  with  an  indescribabl.'. 
fury.   Landed  at  length  by  means  of  a  raft,  which 
they  constructed  in  the  very  znidst  of  the  surirc. 
they  found    themselves  eighty  miles  from  the 
Swedish  outposts,  on  an  island  all  the  forts  cl 
which  were  in  the  hands  of    the  Imperialists 
while  all  their  means  of  defence  consisted  in 
swords,  pikes  and  some  "wet  muskets,  while  every 
man  of  them  was  drenched,  starving  and  exhausted 
with  danger  and  toil.     But  it  required  greater 
hardships  or  dangers  to  break  the  spirit  of  these 
hardy  soldiers   of   fortune.      They  hid  among 
the  cliffs  until  night,  when  tliey  borrowed  fifty 
muskets  from  the  Pommeranian  Governor  of  R»- 
genw*alde  Castle,  by  whose  assistance  also  they 
gained  access  to  the  city  and  killed  and  csptared 
the  Austrian  garrison.    Having  thus  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  capital  of  Riigen,  the  next  thing  to 
be   done  was  to  retain  the  place  and  defend  it 
against  the  Austrians,  a  large  force  of  whom  were 
at  Colberg,  at  the  distance  of  only  seven  miles 
from  Riigenwalde.      Lieutenant-Colonel   Munro 
strengthened  the  castle  by  the  erection  of  torf 
sconces  and  redoubts,  and  provisioned  it  by  foT.\^' 
ing  the  country  even  to  the  very  gates  of  Dantzig. 
Then  came  a  siege  of  nine  weeks,  with  its  can- 
nonading, and  its  daily  and  nightly  skirmish^ 
and  sallies,  until,  one  morning,  the  Austrians  fled 
from  their  trenches  at  the  approach  of  Colonel 
Hepburn's  Green  Brigade  and  Invincibles. 

And  here  Sir  John  again  appears  on  the  scene, 
as  governor  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Riigenwalde. 
recruiting  among  the  islanders,  and  collecting 
8000  fighting-men,  whom  he  armed,  diflciphnefl 
and  divided  into  companies.   Having  thus  created 
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an  army,  he  drove  the  enemy  ont  of  Pommerland, 
and,  lastly,  sat  down  before  Golberg  to  invest  and 
blockade  it  In  the  course  of  this  siege  he  was 
Bnperseded  in  his  command  by  a  small  German 
lordling,  the  Herr  von  Kniphaosen,  who  held  a 
higher  rank  in  the  Swedish  army,  and  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  feats  of  the 
Seoidah  Hercales,  which  this  Herr  von  Kniphan- 
sen,  too  weak  for  execution,  planned  for  the  per- 
formance of  others.  Among  these  feats  is  the 
defence  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Shevelbrunn,  a 
pass  at  the  distance  of  five  mUes  from  Golberg, 
and  through  which  the  Austrian  forces  of  General 
Montecuculi,  which  were  marching  up  for  the  relief 
of  Golberg,  would  have  to  pass,  before  they  could 
approach  the  town. 

The  Herr  von  Ejiiphausen's  orders  were  very 
precise,  and  much  more  easy  to  give  than  to  exe- 
cute. **  Maintain  the  town,"  said  that  beer*bloated 
Teuton, "  so  long  as  you  can ;  but  give  not  up  the 
<»stle  while  a  single  man  remains  with  you." 
That  is  to  say,  not  "  Go  in  and  win  F*  but  "  Go  in 
and*'  be  killed ;  '*  but  the  longer  you  can  be  about 
it  the  more  creditable  it  will  be  for  you." 

Thus  instructed,  and  accompanied  by  a  squadron 
of  steel-clad  troopers.  Sir  John  rode  forth,  think- 
ing the  place  but  **  a  scurvie  hole  for  any  honest 
cavalier  to  maintain  his  credit  in."     But  the  Herr 
Ton  Elniphausen  had  changed  his  mind  already, 
and,  withdrawing  Sir  John  and  the  troopers,  he 
Beat  Munro  and  hiB  Highlanders,  with  exactly  the 
flame  instructions,  to  be  killed  and  to  take  time. 
These  Highlanders  fortified  the  ruined  place  with 
ramparts  of  rock  and  stockades  breast  high ;  and 
while  they  were  completing  their  preparations  the 
earth  around  shook  with  the  tramp  of  Flemish 
horses  and  mailed   men,  for  8000  Imperialists, 
cuirassiers,  Groats  and  arquebusiers,  commanded 
hy  Montecuculi,  marched  up  with  great  speed,  but 
with  still  greater  speed  were  they  driven  back  by 
the  well-regulated  fire  of  the  Highlanders.    From 
their  masses,  still  confused  with  the  hurry  of  the 
retreat,  a  trumpeter  advanced  proposing  a  treaty 
of  surrender,  to  which  Munro  replied,  "  The  word 
treatt/  liaving  by  some  chance  been  omitted  in  my 
instructions,  I  have  only  powder  and  ball  at  the 
service  of  the  Gount  de  Montecuculi."    Back  rode 
the    trumpeter,  incensed  with  the  Scotchman's 
saucy  answer,  and  on  came  the  Walloons  and 
Groats.    And  the  Highlanders,  firing  over  their 
earthen  breastworks,  held  the  foe  back  with  battle- 
built  ramparts  of  dead  men,  which  lay  chin-deep 
in  front  of  every  barricade ;  and  fighting,  shooting, 
always  retreating  from  one  work  to  another,  and 
burning  the  streets  as  they  fell  back,  they,  with 
their  faces  still  turned  to  ihe  enemy,  made  good 
their  retreat  into  the  castle.  But  Montecuculi,  who 
was  not  well  pleased  with  the  violence  of  those 
"barekneed  soldiers,"  retreated  during  the  night 
firom  Shevelbrunn,  not  without  Munro  despatch- 
ing "  eighteen  dragoniers  to  march  after  them  for 
bringing  me  intelligence  of  his  majestie's  forces 
from  Stalin  which  were  come  betwixt  the  enemy 
and  Golberg." 

The  Austrian  garrison  of  Golberg  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  Scots  and  Swedes,  and  having  no 


hope  of  relief  from  Montecuculi,  was  at  length 
compelled  to  capitulate,  and  marched  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  namely,  "  all  in  their  armour, 
with  pikes  carried,  colours  fiying,  drums  beating 
and  matches  lighted ;  with  bag  and  baggage,  and 
two  pieces  of  cannon  with  balls  in  their  muzzles, 
and  lintstocks  burning." 

Six  hundred  of  Lord  Reay's  Highlanders  were, 
for  nine  days,  beseiged  by  the  Imperialists  in  New 
Brandenburg.     On  the  ninth  day  the  town  was 
taken  by  assault,  and  the  ^x  hundred  Highlanders 
with  their  chief,  Golonel  Lindsay,  then  28  years  of 
age,  were  unmercifully  cut  to'pieces.    Two  officers, 
Ckptain  Innes  and  Lieutenant  Lumsden,  escaped 
by  swimming  the  wet  ditch  in  their  armour,  and 
brought  the  news  of  their  comrades*  death  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Scotch  brigade ;  and  these, 
with  carried  pikes,  matches  lit»  six  standards  dis- 
played, and  all  the  drums  beating  the  ''  old  Scots* 
march,"  which  the  shrill  fifes  poured  to  the  morn- 
ing  wind,  marched  upon  Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
to  avenge  the  death  of  their  comrades  on  Gount 
Schomberg's  Austrian  brigade  of  10,000  old  troops. 
As  they  came  within  sight  of  the  city,  they  ex- 
tended their  lines,  and  marching  up  from  different 
quarters,  attacked  it.    And  the   Austrians,   still 
reeking  with  the  slaughter  of  New  Brandenburg, 
and  their  ravages,  their  burnings,  sackings  and 
murders,  the  piking  of  children  and  the  violence 
done  to  women  in  Brandenburg  and  Pommern, 
stood  up  on  the  line  of  the  embattled  wall  which 
girt  the  city,  and  which  was  bright  with  the  glitter 
of  their  helmets.    Their  cannon  opened  from  the 
ramparts  and,  when  the  smoke  was  blown  aside 
their  pikes  and  muskets  and  sword-blades  flashed 
in  the  sun.     But  on  that  day  all  the  cannonading 
was  a  mere  prelude,  an  earnest  of  what  was  to 
follow  in  the  way  of  attack  and  defence.     For  the 
King  of  Sweden  had  yet  to  reconnoitre  the  place, 
which  he  did  in  person  ;  and  having  for  that  par- 
pose  come  "  somewhat  too  near  the  town,"  a  sally 
was  made  by  the  Austrians  and  the  king*s  party 
fired  at     Two  officers  fell  badly  wounded,  namely. 
Lieutenant  Munro  of  Munro's  regiment  and  Golonel 
Teuffel   {Anglice    Devil)  Baron  of   Zinnersdorf> 
for  whom  the  King  '^  made  great  mourn,  alleging 
he  had  no  help  then  but  of  Hepburns."     And  in- 
deed it  was  John  Sinclair,  of  Hepburn's  regiment, 
who  repelled  the  Imperisdists  ;  and,  following  up 
his  advantage,  effected  a  lodgment  in  a  church- 
yard, from  whence  he  could  enfilade  and  sweep 
the  enemy's  works  in  flank.     Captain  Gunter,  too, 
of  Hepburn's  regiment,  accompanied  by  a  dozen  of 
his  men,  clambered  through  the  moat  and  recon- 
noitred the  space  between  the  outer  rampart  and 
the  inner  wall.    These  preparations  having  been 
made  during  the  night  and  on  the  morning  of  Palm 
Sunday,  the  drd  April,  the  general  assault  com- 
menced at  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day. 
We  quote  it  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Grant's  masterly 
description,  adding  only  that  the  King  of  Sweden 
unleashed  his  Scots  against  the  walb,  after  remind- 
ing them  of  their  murdered  countrymen  at  New 
Brandenburg. 

"  A  trumpet  sounded  I 

"  The  whole  Swedish  artillery  poured  a  general 
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salvo  upon  the  enemy's  works,  while  from  every 
point  of  their  approaches  the  muaketeefe  poured 
volley  after  volley.  .  .  .  And  while  the  imperial 
cannon,  muskets,  pistolettes  and  arquebtues'tk^croix 
vomited  a  cloud  of  *fire  and  dense  white  smoke, 
with  bullets  of  every  size — ^lead,  iron  and  brass — 
from  the  walls,  parapets  and  palisadoes,  from  case- 
mate and  cavalier,  the  brave  Scottish  brigade,  with 
the  green  banners,  nishcd  on  with  levelled  pikes 
to  storm  the  Guben  Gate. 

**  Sir  John  Hepburn  and  Colonel  Lumsden,  side 
by  side,  led  them  on.  They  both  bore  lighted 
petards  to  burst  open  the  gate.  Advancing,  they 
hung  their  petards,  and  retired  a  pace  or  two :  the 
engines  burst  and  blew  the  strong  barrier  to  a 
thousand  fragments.  And  now  the  bullets  poured 
through  the  gap  thick  as  a  hailstorm ;  for,  charged 
to  the  muzzle,  two  pieces  of  Austrian  cannon  swept 
the  approach  and  made  tremendous  havoc  among 
the  dense  ranks  of  the  Scots  Brigade,  forming 
absohite  lanes  through  them. 

"  While  Mnnro's  regiment  crossed  the  wet  ditch, 
among  mud  and  water  which  came  up  to  their 
gorgets,  and  boldly  planting  their  ladders,  clam- 
bered over  the  sloping  bastions,  under  a  murderous 
lire,  storming  the  palisadoes  at  point  of  sword  and 
push  of  pike,  Gustavus,  with  the  Blue  and  Yellow 
Swedish  Brigades,  all  officered  by  Scotch  Cavaliers, 
fell,  sword  in  hand,  upon  that  quarter  which  was 
defended  by  Walter  Butler  and  his  Irish  regiment 
Butler  made  a  noble  and  resolute  defence,  fighting 
nearly  to  the  last  man  around  him. 

"The  Green  Scots  Brigade  still  pressed  des- 
perately to  gain  the  strong  Guben  Gate;  the 
valorous  Hepburn,  leading  the  pikes  and  being 
advanced  within  half-pikc*s  length  of  the  door,  was 
shot  above  the  knee  that  he  was  lame  of  before. 
Finding  himself  stnick,  *  Bully  Munro,'  he  cried 
jocularly  to  his  old  friend  and  fellow-student, 
whose  soldiers  had  so  gallantly  carried  the  outer 
palisadoes — *  Bully  Munro,  I'm  shot  !* 

''  A  major  advancing  to  take  his  place,  was  shot 
dead ;  and,  with  the  blood  streaming  from  their 
wounds,  the  soldiers  were  falling  fast  on  every 
side,  till  even  the  stubborn  pikemen  wavered  for 
a  moment ;  upon  which  liumsden  and  Munro,  each 
at  the  head  of  his  own  regiment,  having  their 
helmets  closed  and  half-pikes  in  their  hands, 
cheered  on  their  men,  and,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
led  the  way. 

"  *  My  hearts !'  exclaimed  Lumsden,  brandishing 
his  weapon,  '  my  brave  hearts,  let's  enter  I' 

"  *  Forward  !*  cried  Munro ;  *  advance,  pikes  I' 
And  the  gate  was  stormed  in  a  twinkling,  the 
Anstrians  driven  back,  their  own  cannon  turned 
on  them  and  fired  point-blank,  blowing  their  heads 
and  limbs  into  the  air. 

*^  The  Austrians  were  slain  on  every  hand ;  and 
to  their  cries  of  *  Quarter  I  quarter !'  the  Scots  re- 
plied, *  New  Brandenburg !  Remember  New  Bran- 
denburg !'".... 

"  Hepburn's  brigade  pressed  on  firom  the  Guben 
Gate  through  one  street  which  was  densely  filled 
with  Imperial  troops,  who  contested  every  foot  of 
the  way,  while  General  Sir  John  Bannier  scoured 
another  with  his  brigade.    Twice  the  Imperialists 


beat  a  parley ;  but  amid  the  roar  of  the  musketiy, 
the  boom  of  the  cannon  from  bastion  and  battery, 
with  the  uproar,  shouts  and  yells  in  every  con- 
tested street  and  house,  the  beat  of  the  drum  was 
unheard.  Still  the  combat  continued,  the  carnage 
went  on,  and  still  the  Scotch  brigade  advanced  in 
close  columns  of  regiments,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
like  moving  castles,  the  long  pikes  levelled  in 
front,  while  the  rear  ranks  of  musketeers  volleyed 
in  security  from  behind. 

"The  veteran  Imperialists,  'hunger  and  cold 
beatten  souldiers,'  met  them  almost  foot  to  foot  and 
hand  to  hand.  The  stem  aspect  of  Tilly's  soldiers 
excited  even  the  admiration  of  their  conquerors ; 
for  their  armour  was  rusted  red  with  winter's 
storms,  and  dinted  with  sword-cuts  and  musket- 
balls  ;  their  faces  seamed  with  scars  and  bronzed 
by  constant  exposure  in  every  kind  of  weather ;  but 
they  were  forced  to  give  way,  and  a  frightful 
slaughter  ensued. 

^^  The  Generals  Schomberg,  Montecuculi,  Tie- 
fenbach  and  Herbertstein  mounted,  and,  with  a  few 
cuirassiers,  fled  by  a  bridge  towards  Geogan,  leav- 
ing four  colonels,  thirty-six  junior  officers  and 
3000  soldiers  dead  in  the  streets,  fifty  colours,  and 
ten  baggage-waggons  laden  with  plate;  and  so 
precipitate  was  their  retreat  that  their  caissons 
blocked  up  the  passage  to  the  bridge,  while  cannon, 
tumbrils,  chests  of  powder  and  bcdl,  piles  of  dead 
and  dying  soldiers,  with  their  ghostly  and  dis- 
torted visages  and  battered  coats  of  mail,  covered 
with  blood  and  dust,  smoke,  mud  and  the  falling 
masonry  of  the  ruined  houses,  made  up  a  medley 
of  horroris  and  formed  a  barricade  which  obstructed 
the  immediate  pursuit  of  the  foe." 

Next  day  the  dead  were  buried ;  Triend  and  fi>e 
were  laid  side  by  side,  a  hundred  in  every  grave ! 

Within  a  few  days  only  after  the  capture  of 
Frankfort,  and  though  still  snfiering  from  his 
wound,  we  find  Sir  John  Hepburn  setting  out  to 
reinforce  the  Marshal  Home  in  his  siege  of  Lands- 
berg,  a  town  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Oder. 
This  town  was  held  by  the  Austrian  Colonel  Gratz 
with  5000  foot  and  twelve  troops  of  horse.  As 
the  valiant  Scot  marched  along  he  fell  in  with  a 
horde  of  Croats  in  short  doublets,  corslets  of  steel, 
long  white  breeches  and  fur  caps,  whom  he  at- 
tacked, routed  and  slew  their  colonel,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  these  savage  warriors  fell  back 
upon  Landsberg,  buming  all  the  villages  in  their 
way  and  blowing  up  all  the  bridges.  We  need 
not  here  expatiate  on  the  strength  of  Landsberg, 
long  famed  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  culverius ; 
or  the  mixture  of  boldness  and  stratagem — the 
crossing  a  deep  ditch  on  planks  and  the  taking  of 
the  strongest  redoubt — which  induced  Colonel 
Gratz  to  capitulate,  and  leave  the  town  with  drums 
beating  and  colours  displayed,  and  accompanied 
by  not  less  than  2000  female  camp-followers,  in 
reference  to  whom  we  fully  subscribe  to  the  resume 
of  the  Swedish  Intelligencer  :  '*  Thus  was  a  goodly 
towns  and  a  strong  most  basely  given  vpe  by  a 
companie  of  cullions." 

Then,  again,  the  battle-field  of  Leipzig  I  which 
has  since  been  drenched  with  the  offiil  of  many  other 
butcheries,  but  which  had  its  bloodiest  day,  as  far 
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08  actual  carnage  went,  in  that  year  of  1631, 
wlien  GustavuB  of  Sweden,  with  80,000  men, 
marched  upon  Tilly,  who  lay  encamped  on  the 
dully  monotonous  plain  of  Leipzig,  \«ith  a  motley, 
grim-visaged,  scarred  and  war-worn  army  of  Wal- 
loon emiesarieB,  Spanish  infantry,  and  .Austrian 
artillery,  all  in  all  to  the  number  of  40,000. 
Marching  on  from  Wittenberg,  the  Swedish  army 
came  in  sight  of  the  Austrian  camp,  and  halted 
within  a  mile  of  it,  on  the  6th  September.  They 
placed  their  outguard  almost  within  the  range  of  a 
falconet  from  the  enemy's  batteries,  when  they — 
— and  indeed  the  whole  army  with  them — ^bivou- 
acked on  the  bare  plain  in  their  armour,  with  their 
swords  and  muskets  at  their  sides,  and  with  their 
haversacks  for  pillows.  As  the  shades  of  the  even* 
ing  thickened  over  the  Swedish  bivouack,  a  dense 
fog  rolled  lazily  along  from  the  direction  of  Meis- 
sen, leaving  nothing  visible  but  the  line  of  red 
fires  which  marked  Tilly's  position  in  front  of 
Leipzig.  These  fires  dotted  the  slope  of  a  gentle 
eminence  south-west  of  Podelwitz,  and  extended 
nearly  two  miles  from  flank  to  flank.  That  sight 
was  a  fit  drop-scene  for  the  next  morning's  tra- 
gedy ;  which  scene  was  drawn  np  for  action  whan, 
At  sunrise  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  September,  1631, 
the  white  mists  rose  like  a  gauzy  curtain  from  the 
mighty  plain  of  Leipzig  and  Breitenfeld.  As  that 
curtain  rose,  the  Swedes  prepared  for  action,  which 
tliey  did  by  field-prayers,  which  were  said  in  front 
of  every  regiment.  This  done,  the  king^s  forces 
moved,  in  good  order  against  the  Imperialists, 
whose  long  lines  of  burnished  arms  shone  again  in 
the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  There  was  a  deep 
murmur  floating  from  one  line  to  another,  as  the 
soldiers  on  either  side  blew  their  gun-matches, 
opened  their  pouches,  and  sprung  their  ramrods. 

The  Swedish  army  is  thus  described  by  Munro  : 
*  In  the  van  were  the  Scottish  regiments  of  Sir 
James  Ramsay  the  Black,  the  Laird  of  Foulis,  and 
Sir  John  Hamilton.  Sir  John  Hepburn's  Green 
Scotch  Brigade  formed  part  of  the  reserve.  As 
fienior-colonel.  Sir  John  Hepburn  commanded  this 
column,  which  consisted  of  three  brigades.  His 
own  regiment  carried  four  colours  into  the  field 
that  day. 

''  Field-Marshal  Home,  General  Bannier  and 
Lientenant-Gkneral  Banditzen  commanded  the 
<iavalry ;  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Baron  Teuffel, 
of  Ziorersdorf  and  Weyersburg,  led  the  main 
body  of  the  infantry." 

And  further  we  are  informed  by  the  chroniclers 
of  the  events  of  that  memorable  battle,  that  **  as 
the  Swedish  troops  took  up  their  ground,  a  great 
flock  of  birds,  which  rose  suddenly  from  among 
the  long  grass  and  furrows  of  the  fields,  and  flew 
towards  Tilly's  lines,  was  viewed  by  each  army  as 
an  omen  of  victory." 

Tilly's  position  was  extremely  strong.  His 
troops  were  drawn  up  in  close  columns,  according 
to  the  ancient  mode ;  one  flank  rested  on  Sohausen, 
the  other  on  Lindenthal,  two  mUes  distant  He 
conmianded  the  centre  himself;  Count  Furstenberg 
commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Count  Pappenheim 
the  left.  His  Walloons  were  intrenched  behind  a 
rampart  flanked  by  two  batteries,  mounting  each  | 


twenty  pieces  of  heavy  cannon.  One  commanded 
the  Swedish  approach  in  a  direct  line,  the  other 
enfiladed  the  Saxons.  In  their  rear  lay  a  thick 
wood  of  dark  trees,  where  Tilly  proposed  to  rally 
in  case  of  a  defeat.  His  cuirassie««,  led  by  Count 
FUrstenberg,  were  sheathed  in  complete  suits  pf 
armour,  under  which  they  wore  coats  of  buff  and 
leather.  Among  these  were  the  gaudy  Italian 
cavalry  and  Crothenberg's  horse,  the  flower,  of 
the  Empire.  These  horse  occupied  the  wings, 
the  infantry  the  centre.  Rcnconi's  regiment  was 
on  the  extreme  left  of  Tilly:  a  heavily  mailed 
regiment  of  Reformadoes  occupied  the  extreme 
right. 

As  the  two  armies  approached  still  nearer,  the 
battle-cry  of  each  rang  through  the  air. "  Gott  mit 
uns  r'  cried  the  Swedes;  "  Sancta  Maria !"  shouted 
the  Imperialists. 

And  at  this  juncture  the  vanguard  of  the  Scots, 
which  had  crossed  the  Lober  rivulet,  were  furi- 
ously charged  by  a  detachment  of  Pappenheim 
cuirassiers,  whom  they  repelled,  by  dint  of  pike 
and  musket,  and  compelled  to  fall  back  on  their 
main  body.  As  the  Pappenheimers  retreated 
through  the  village  of  Podelwitz,  they  set  fire  to 
it,  and  the  crash  of  the  burning  and  falling  houses 
was  mingled  with  the  cannonade  which  now  com^ 
menced,  and  which  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  when  the  space  between 
the  two  armies  was  completely  filled  with  a  dense 
white  smoke,  a  long  line  of  eteel  was  seen  to  glitter 
in  front  of  the  Swedish  lines,  and  a  strong  colunm 
of  Pappenheimers,  with  banners  uplifted,  sword 
brandished  and  helmet  closed,  poured  like  light- 
ning into  the  field  upon  the  Swedish  and  Finland 
cavalry,  who,  unsliaken,  received  the  shock  and 
steadily  repelled  it  Again  the  Pappenheimers 
charged,  and  again  they  were  repulsed,  and  driven 
upon  the  Saxon  troops  on  the  Swedish  left,  whom, 
after  a  hard  contest,  they  dislodged  and  drove 
pell-mell  across  the  plain.  Foremost  in  the  flight 
was  the  cowardly  Elector  of  Saxony,  who,  hurry- 
ing from  the  field,  sped  on  and  rode  ten  miles 
without  drawing  bridle. 

Of  the  Scotti^  officers  vast  numbers  were  slain, 
for  the  high  plumes  in  their  helmets  made  them 
conspicuous  marks  for  the  long  swords  of  the 
Pappenheimers,  who  hewed  them  down  on  every 
side  with  yells  of  fierce  delight  and  loud  shouts 
of,  «  Victoria !  Victoria !"  «  Follow  I  follow  !" 
when,  on  a  sudden,  in  the  midst  of  this  trium- 
phant career,  they  were  checked  by  the  sharp, 
quick  discharge  of  musketry  and  the  loud  roll  of 
the  old  Scots  march.  Sir  John  Hepburn  came 
up  with  his  men  drawn  up  six  deep,  and  as  they 
advanced  they  fired,  the  three  front  ranks  kneel- 
ing and  the.  three  rear  standing  upright,  but  all 
firing  together  and  pouring  so  much  lead  among 
the  formidable  Pappenheimers  that  their  ranks 
were  broken ;  and  then  on  came  the  Swedish 
horse,  scouring  the  field  and  scattering  and  felling 
the  Pappenheimers  in  all  directions. 

Into  the  confusion  of  this  rout  rode  the  King  of 
Sweden  to  seek  succour  from  Hepburn  and  pro- 
tection for  his  left  flank,  which  the  flight  of  the 
Saxons  had  exposed.    The  king  gave  his  orders, 
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and  Sir  John,  calling  out  to  the  brigades  of  horse 
on  his  right  and  left  flank  to  '<  Wheel,  form  column 
of  squadrons,  advance  to  the  charge !"  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  own  brigade,  and,  supported 
by  half  of  Vitzdam's  corps,  he  marched  them  from 
the  rear  of  the  centre  to  the  left  flank,  where  he 
was  met  by  the  Imperialists,  led  by  the  formidable 
Tilly,  who  rode  in  front  of  his  lines  dressed  in 
his  green  doublet  and  conspicuous  by  his  high 
pointed  hat  with  the  red  feather. 

That  small  shrunken  man  with  the  livid  face 
and  the  piercing  hawk's  eye  was  met  by  Sir  John 
Hepburn,  who  galloped  along  in  full  armour,  with 
laurel  in  his  helmet,  sword  in  hand,  on  a  charger 
which  outshone  all  the  horses  in  the  field  by  the 
splendour  of  his  trappings.  And  behind  Hepburn 
came  the  Scots  in  dens^  columns,  with  the  pike- 
men  in  front,  while  behind  them  were  three  ranks 
stooping  and  three  erect,  giving  thus  six  volleys 
at  once  from  the  face  of  their  squares,  and  pouring 
ia  their  shot  over  each  others  helmets  like  a  bail- 
storm,^  mowing  down  the  shrinking  enemy  even  as 
grass  is  mown  by  the  scythe ;  and  so  they  swept 
on,  until  so  close  to  the  Austrians  that  the  very 
colour  of  their  eyes  was  visible,  when  Hepburn 
gave  the  kst  command :   "  Forward  pikes  V 

The  pikes  were  levelled ;  the  musketeers  clubbed 
their  muskets,  and,  with  a  loud  cheer  and  the  crash 
of  broken  helmets  and  skulls,  Hepburn's,  Lumaden's 
and  Lord  Reay's  regiments,  each  led  by  its  colonel, 
burst  through  the  columns  of  Tilly,  driving  them 
back  in  irredeemable  confusion  and  with  frightful 
slaughter.  Lord  Reay's  Highlanders  were  the 
first  to  break  through ;  and  Munro  on  the  right 
wing  stormed  the  trenches  against  the  Walloons, 
took  the  breastwork,  captured  the  cannon  and 
killed  the  gunners  and  their  guards.  Nor  could 
afiy  of  the  Imperialists  have  escaped  the  slaughter 
of  that  day  but  for  the  smoke  and  dust^  which 
favoured  their  flight   Mimro  says : 

"We  were  as  in  a  dark  cloud,  not  seeing  half 
our  actions,  much  less  discerning  either  the  way  of 
our  enemies  or  the  rest  of  our  brigades.  Where- 
upon, having  a  drummer  by  me,  I  caused  him  to 
beat  the  Scots  march  till  it  cleared  up,  which  re- 
collected our  friends  unto  us.*' 

In  the  evening,  the  battle-plain  of  Leipzig  pre- 


sented an  awful  sight.  Five  Imperialist  fidd- 
officers,  Lerma,  Fiirstenberg,  Holstein,  Schomberg, 
Gonzaga,  and  seven  thousand  soldiers  lay  dead  on 
the  field.  In  some  places  the  corpses  lay  piled 
over  each  other  chin  deep,  bleeding  bodies  and 
open  gushing  wounds  mingled  with  rent  and  bloody 
armour,  torn  standards^  dismounted  cannon,  brc^en 
drums  and  dying  horses.  Great  bonfires  were  made 
of  the  broken  waggons  and  tumbrils,  and  the  shat- 
tered stockades  and  pikes  which  strewed  the 
field.  The  red  glow  of  these  fires,  as  they  bbued 
on  the  plains  of  Leipzig,  glaring  on  the  glistening 
mail  and  upturned  faces  of  the  dead,  lighted  the  Im- 
perialists on  their  flight  towards  the  Weser.  Few 
of  these  fugitives  escaped :  for  all  night  the  vast 
plain  rang  vrithtiie  reportsof  the  petronels  andpisto- 
lettes  of  the  pursuing  dragoons,  and  the  alarum-bellB 
of  the  villages  tolled  incessantly.  All  the  peassnts 
were  up  and  in  arms  to  take  siunmary  revenge  op 
the  wounded  and  weary  Imperialists  who  came  in 
their  way.  And  Tilly,  the  grey-haired  soldier 
and  priest,  thrice  wounded,  in  a  frenzy  of  fear  and 
shame  at  the  rout  of  his  veterans,  fled  from  the 
field  which  was  won  by  the  valour  of  the  "  invin- 
cible Scots."  These  Soots,  who  made  such  sad 
havoc  with  Tilly's  glory,  took  his  life  also ;  for 
when  he  met  them  again  on  the  banks  of  the  Lech, 
they  shot  off  his  leg  and  drove  him  to  Ingobtadt^ 
where  he  died  of  his  wound. 

How  Sir  John  Hepburn  and  his  Scots  stormed 
Marienburg  and  the  Sconce  on  the  Rhine,  how 
they  defended  Oxenford,  how  Sir  John  qiurrelled 
with  the  King  of  Sweden,  and,  in  spite  of  his  oath 
never  again  ,to  unsheath  his  sword  for  that  "  un- 
gratefiil  prince,"  how  he  did  good  service  at  Alten- 
burg  and  Alta  Feste,  bow  he  took  service  in  France, 
and  how  he  fell,  sword  in  hand,  as  he  was  leading 
his  Scots  against  the  rampart  of  the  town  of  Zabem ; 
all  this,  and  more,  high  eulogies  paid  to  his  me- 
mory by  German,  SwecUsh^and  French  chroniclen, 
we  might  recount  here ;  and  if  we  refrain  it  is 
for  want  of  space,  not  for  want  of  will.  Those 
who  would  follow  Sir  John  Hepburn  on  his  glo- 
rious career,  will  find  an  inezhcMstible  trci^aure  of 
amusement  and  sound  antiquarian  lor6  in  Mr. 
Grant's  book,  which  is  the  best  of  its  kind  that  it 
has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with. 
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BY  A  WOBKINQ-MAN. 
SECTION  Z. — I  RBTUBN  AGAIN  TO  TTPEB — ^A  SCHOOLMASTER  WANTED— I  GET  A  SITUATION  AND  A  WHB. 


I  FAGOSED  Ellen  and  the  doctor  and  his  lady,  toge- 
ther with  a  hundred  of  his  volumes  of  divinity, 
which  he  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  his  visit  to 
town  to  get  substantially  bound,  into  the  Old 
Company's  coach  one  cold  starlight  morning ;  and 
as  the  heavy  vehicle  rolled  off  westward,  I  returned 
to  my  lodgings  and  made  up  my  knapsack  before 
it  was  yet  light,  and  sat  down  in  a  melancholy  mood 
to  wait  for  the  starting  of  the  short  stage  which 
■=vas  to  carry  me  back  to  the  school.  I  took  leave  of 


B and  his  family  at  the  early  breakfast;  my 

host,  as  he  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  assuring 
me  that  he  should  come  down  to  the  school  some 
day,  and  find  me  out  when  I  least  expected  it. 

It  was  now  near  the  end  of  the  month,  and  I 
found  most  of  the  bo^a  re-assembled  at  my  retnro. 
By  the  first  of  February  the  numbers  were  com- 
plete, some  new  boys  having  filled  up  the  nmks 
of  those  who  had  finally  left.  Several  of  these 
were  almost  grown  men,  whose  education  had 
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been  deferred  for  want  of  means  or  opportunity ; 
and  their  influence  had  a  bad  efifect,  especially 
upon  the  elder  boys,  who  began  to  ape  ihe  airs 
and  pretensions  of  the  new-comers,  and  to  repudiate 
the  obligations  of  obedience  and  established  rule. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  the  whole  school 
considered  the  compact,  whatever  it  was,  which 
they  had  made  with  the  head-maflter  at  the  bar- 
ring-out as  virtually  at  an  end.  They  were  more 
unruly  and  troublesome  than  ever ;  and  the  good- 
natured  governor  soon  found  it  necessary  to  direct 
the  constant  attendance  of  the  whole  force  of 
ushers  and  under-masters  in  the  play-ground  when 
the  classes  were  dismissed.  In  addition  to  these 
grievances,  I  was  docked  of  one  of  my  two  hours 
in  the  forenoon,  in  order  to  assist  in  shoving  a 
small  class  of  the  new-comers  over  the  asses' 
bridge,  to  qualify  them  for  joining  their  more  ad- 
vanced comrades. 

I  had  now  literally  not  a  moment  of  time  at  my 
command  from  five  in  the  morning  to  nearly  ten 
at  night,  unless  I  abstracted  it  furtively  from  hpurs 
of  duty,  or  saved  it  from  the  single  hour  in  the 
forenoon  after  washing,  dressing  and  shaving.  My 
colleagues  as  well  as  myself  rebelled  against  the 
new  measures,  which  all  our  representations  to 
the  principal  failed  to  modify.  We  should  have 
broken  out  into  open  mutiny  had  we  been  the 
subjects  of  rigorous  supervision — but  as  that  was 
very  lax,  we  could  evade  much  that  was  preposte- 
rously required  of  us,  and  relieve  each  other  in 
some  small  degree  by  acting  together  in  concert. 
Still  we  were  all  discontented,  and  weary  with  a 
never-ending  routine  of  duty  which  brought  no 
satisfaction  in  the  performance,  but  increasing 
complaints  instead.  Quarrelling,  fighting,  riots 
and  pitched  battles  were  more  frequent  than  ever. 
These  last  were  conducted  so  secretly  that  we  did 
not  even  know  when  the  affairs  came  off— the 
first  intimation  of  which  would  be  the  sudden 
.apparition  of  black-eyes  and  bloody  shirts  in  the 
ranks  at  prayer-time  or  in  class. 

As  spring  drew  on,  and  the  days  grew  longer, 
matters  grew  worse  and  subordination  was  a  thing 
unknown.  The  slovens  could  not  be  induced  to 
wash  of  a  morning,  or  the  fighters  to  go  to  bed  of 
a  night  Bolstering  became  a  perfect  mania ;  and 
the  only  chance  we  had  of  getting  the  turbulent 
crew  to  sleep  was  by  walking  them  completely  off 
their  feet  by  long  and  late  rambles  round  the 
country,  and  bringing  them  home  thoroughly 
fagged  and  weary  at  the  hour  of  bed-time.  I 
began  to  get  sick  of  my  post,  and  often  asked 
myself  why,  with  the  means  of  doing  otherwise, 
I  submitted  to  lead  a  life  of  perpetual  discomfort 
and  drudgery.  Aa  this  feeling  became  stronger 
my  assiduity  grew  less ;  and  having  no  prospect 
of  fulfilling  my  duties  satisfactorily,  I  candidly 
confess  I  grew  careless  of  fulfilling  them  at  all, 
and  sailed  with  the  stream  which  it  was  vain  to 
attempt  to  oppose.  When  the  warm  weather  came 
sickness  and  fever  broke  out,  from  the  want  of 
proper  ventilation  in  the  rooms.  Many  of  the 
boys  were  moved  off  to  the  infirmary,  and  some 
died.  The  head-master  now  became  anxious,  and 
interfered  personally  to  restore  order,  enforce  the 


morning  ablutions,  and  prevent  riots  and  fighting. 
He  gave  moii  long  jobation,  to  arouse  me  to  the 
performance  of  an  impossible  task.  I  told  him  I 
should  prefer  resigning  it  unless  it  were  reduced 
to  practicable  limits — that  I  had  too  much  to  do, 
and  could  from  that  cause  do  nothing  effectually. 
Ever  courteous  and  kind,  he  promised  to  revise  my 
functions,  and  drew  up  a  schedule  of  them  for  my 
guidance,  which  left  me  three  hours  a-4ay  unem- 
ployed. Of  course  I  acted  on  these  instructions ; 
but  that  produced  an  explosion  of  wrath  among 
my  coadjutors,  and  sent  each  of  them  breathless 
with  indignation  to  the  study  of  the  old  gentleman 
for  a  corresponding  schedule.  I  was  recalled,  and 
we  were  directed  to  submit  a  plan  of  our  own. 
This  w^as  never  done,  and  things  went  on  as  before. 

One  evening  in  May  I  punished  with  a  moderate 
caning  a  young  varlet  for  letting  loose  a  swarm  of 
cockchafers,  which  he  had  collected  for  the  purpose, 
to  buzz  round  the  old  gentleman's  head  as  he  read 
prayers  under  the  gas-lamp.  The  fellow  thought 
fit  to  roar  immoderately  because  the  head-master 
was  within  hearing,  though  on  other  occasions  he 
never  condescended  to  "  give  tongue"  as  he  called 
it.  The  old  gentleman  came  at  t]^e  cry  and 
beckoned  me  away.  He  lectured  me,  rather 
harshly  for  him,  on  the  assumption  of  authority. 
I  was  nettled  at  his  patronage  of  an  unmitigated 
young  blackguard,  and  retorted  on  the  total  absence 
of  anything  like  authority  anywhere  on  the  pre- 
mises. We  came  to  an  open,  though,  on  his  part 
at  least,  a  perfectly  polite  rupture.  I  proffered  to 
leave  at  the  conclusion  of  the  "half,"  without 
waiting  for  a  quarter's  notice — and  the  proffer  was 
accepted.  I  went  to  my  bed  that  night  with  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  which  I  had  not  experienced 
before  for  twelve  months.  The  prospect  of  re- 
lease from  this  harassing  life  gave  me  new  spirits, 
and  I  now  longed  for  the  holidays  as  eagerly  as 
did  the  greatest  dunce  in  the  school. 

The  next  day,  as  I  was  sitting  at  tea  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  council-room,  there  came  a  thun- 
dering peal  at  the  outer  door,  and  an  important- 
looking  personage  was  shown  in  who  advanced 
and  seized  me  by  the  hand  almost  before  I  was 

aware  that  it  was  my  old  friend  B .    He  had 

brought  down  a  column  cut  firom  a  French  news- 
paper, and  would  wait  while  it  was  done  into 
English.  He  had  made  a  holiday  of  the  occasion, 
and  tremendously  overdressed  himself;  and  really, 
what  with  rings  on  his  homy  fingers,  emerald 
studs  in  his  breast,  frizzled  hair,  and  a  waistcoat 
of  kaleidoscope  pattern,  cut  quite  a  grand  and 
gaudy  appearance.    The  lads  were  all  going  out 

to  cricket,  and  F volunteering  to  take  charge 

of  my  division,  I  remained  at  home  and  discharged 
the  commission  my  friend  had  brought.  It  was 
done  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then 

I  accompanied  B a  mile  or  two  on  the  road 

to  town,  and  consulted  with  him  as  to  the  next 
step  I  should  take.  He  told  me  I  might  **  cr.t 
grass"  on  the  paper  if  I  chose,  and  he  would  take 
care  I  should  not  starve,  and  that  I  should  have 
full  employment  on  the  first  vacancy ;  but  he  said 
I  might  perhaps  do  better  by  applying  at  Stamford- 
street,  where  he  knew  they  were  busy,  and  some  of 
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them  writing  ^audacious  bills,  the  like  of  which  was 

never  known  afore.*'    B paid  me  handsomely 

for  my  translation,  and  promised  to  keep  on  the 
look-out,  and  to  let  me  know  if  anything  worth 
having  turned  up. 

Just  before  the  Midsummer  vacation  the  annual 
examination  of  the  pupils  took  place.  It  happened 
unfortunately  that  the  wretched  discipline  was  too 
apparent  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  visitors.  The 
progress  of  the  pupils  was  considered  creditable 
m  all  respects  but  one.  There  were  good  Grecians, 
Eomans  and  mathematicians  among  the  boys ;  but 
they  were  wild  as  colts,  and  there  was  no  deference 
to  authority,  which,  indeed,  they  had  never  been 
taught  to  respect.  The  French  classes  did  not 
come  under  review,  so  that  the  eccentric  system  of 
Plugger  escaped  remark ;  but  the  management  of 
the  school  became  the  subject  of  a  searching  in- 
vestigation by  the  Council,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
patrons  who  attended  the  examination,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  indulgent  Pelican  saw  himself 
compelled  to  tender  his  resig^tion,  which  was 
accepted,  and  he  resigned  on  the  following  Christ- 
mas after  my  departure.  He  was  testimonial  ised 
by  the  boys,  who  presented  him  with  a  handsome 
silver  salver,  graced  with  a  laudatory  Latin  in- 
scription, in  gratitude  for  the  identical  course  of 
management  which  had  rendered  his  dismissal 
imperative. 

I  had  no  sooner  pocketed  the  cheque  for  my 
quarter's  salary  than  I  turned  my  face  towards 
Westminster,  where,  engaging  a  lodging  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Abbey,  I  took  up  my  abode,  and 
set  forth,  the  day  after  my  return,  in  search  of 
employment  I  had  mastered  German  enough  to 
read  most  of  the  poets,  and  any  narrative  prose 
work ;  and  I  thought,  before  applying  for  English 
work,  1  would  see  whether  my  French,  Latin, 
Italian  and  German  might  not  be  worth  a  few 
shillings  a  week  in  the  market,  and  so  be  made 
substantially  useful.  With  this  notion  in  my 
head,  I  called  at  an  office  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Strand,  where  works  in  all 
tongues,  especially  Bibles,  were  constantly  in  course 
of  execution.  I  requested  to  speak  with  the  prin- 
cipal, and,  after  some  time,  he  came  forth  from  a 
very  dirty  closet,  and  demanded  my  business. 
When  he  understood  that  I  was  a  compositor  seek- 
ing employment,  he  scowled  upon  me  with  a  pair 
of  leaden  eyes  like  a  couple  of  bullets  stuck  into  a 
dab  of  yellow  mud,  and  fiercely  inquired  why  the 
devil  I  troubled  him  ?  Why  did  I  not  ask  for  the 
overseer?  I  answered  that  I  had  some  small 
skill  in  languages,  and  that  I  was  desirous  of 
turning  it  to  account,  and  that  I  conceived 
that  he  would  be  the  better  judge  of  my  qua- 
lifications. 

"  Oh !  that's  it,  is  it  ?    Well,  what  the  devil  are 
your  qualifications  ?     Come,  out  with  them,  don't 

keep  me  waiting  here  all  day  !  B 1  you !  what 

do  you  know  ?" 

I  mentioned  French. 

**  French  T  said  this  wholesale  printer  of  Bibles, 

"  d- French !    You  don't  call  that  anything  ?' 

adding,  in  language  which  cannot  be  printed  in  his 
own  broad  English,  "  N'os  crepitamus  Gallicam 


Ixnguam,  every  devil  of  us.    French  is  no  recom- 
mendation here,  I  assure  you.'* 

I  told  him  I  read  Latin. 

"Latin,  eh?  We  do  no  Latin  here,  and  we 
should  be  very  little  better  for  you,  I  fancy,  if  we 
did.     What's  the  Latin  for  frisket  r 

.  I  told  him  I  did  not  know. 

''  I  thought  not !    A  devilish  fine  Latin  scholar 

you  are  I   D n  me  if  I  think  you  know  what  a 

frisket  is !     What  else  do  you  pretend  to  ?" 

I  answered  that  I  read  Italian  and  Grerman. 

"  Italian  and  German,  eh  ?  I  am  bound  you  do ! 
— and  Spanish  to  boot,  of  course !" 

"  No,  I  did  not  say  Spanish." 

"  More  fool  you !  'Tis  as  easy  to  say  Spanish  as 
not  rU  warrant  that  nil  the  German  there  is  in 
you  came  out  of  a  German  sausage.   What  elsef* 

I  replied,  "  Nothing  else." 

**  Then,"  said  he,  "  you  are  of  no  use  here.  If 
you  were  well  up  in  the  Arabic,  Persian,  Sanscrit, 
or  even  in  the  Tamul  or  Bengali,  confound  you!- 
you  might  be  of  some  service,  and  I  wouldn't 
mind  giving  you   three-and -thirty  a-week  as  a 

reader.    There  I  cut  your  d n  stick,  and  don't 

come  here  boring  me  again  with  your  b  d 
French  flummery  and  Spanish  liquorice  T 

With  that,  this  externally  and  intrinsically  dirty 
beast  turned  on  his  heel  and  vanished  into  his  con- 
genial den.  I  was  in  no  humour  to  waste  any  of 
my  small  stock  of  politeness  upon  such  a  specimen 
of  the  brute,  and  I  walked  silently  down  the  dark 
staircase  with  something  like  a  feeling  of  gratifi- 
cation, arising  from  the  consciousness  that  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  Fate  to  transform  me  into  any- 
thing so  disgustingly  contemptible  as  the  wretch 
who  had  given  me  such  a  reception. 

This  adventure,  to  use  a  common  but  not  verv 
elegant  phrase,  completely  took  the  conceit  out  of 
me,  and  taught  me  how  small  is  the  real  value  of 
philological  studies  to  a  practical  printer.  I  made 
up  my  mind,  once  for  all,  to  pique  myself  no  more 
on  anything  of  the  sort,  and  resolved  to  keep  my 
private  studies  in  the  back-ground,  and  to  pursue 
them  quietly  for  the  sake  of  the  enjoyment  they 

afforded.     Recollecting  B 's  advice,  I  turned 

my  steps  towards  Duke-street,  Stamford-street,  and 
made  application  to  one  of  the  overseers  for  a 
frame.    After  what  I  had  just  gone  through,  I 

thought  the  civil  questioning  of  Mr.  V the 

perfection  of  politeness.  I  was  engaged  imme- 
diately, and  informed  that  I  was  to  commence 
operations  at  once.  In  half  an  hour  I  had  fetched 
my  implements  of  labour  from  my  lodgings,  and, 
following  the  overseer  into  an  enormously  long 
and  narrow  room  which  bore  the  name,  and  in 
no  small  degree  resembled  the  locality,  of  "  the 
quarter-deck,"  one  end  being  raised  like  the  poop 
of  a  vessel  of  war,  I  was  set  to  work  directly  upon 
the  columns  of  the  "  EncyclopsBdia  Metropolitana." 
This  was  a  species  of  labour  which  required  a 
good  deal  of  fagging  perseverance  to  yield  the 
average  "  stab"  wages ;  but  in  the  course  of  a 
month  I  was  transferred  to  another  companionship 
employed  on  Government  work  sent  from  the 
Stationery -offictf,  upon  which  I  did  much  better. 
This  printing-office  was  the  greatest  in  extent, 
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and,  considering  its  size^  the  best  managed  that  I 
had  seen  in  England.  A  little  army  of  workmen 
were  continnally  employed,  and  yet  anything  ap- 
proaching to  confusion  was  rarely  seen.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  work  was  got  through  weekly. 
In  a  large  building  in  the  centre  of  the  court- 
yard above  a  score  of  machines  were  grinding 
away  from  morning  to  night,  and  frequently  all 
night  long.  At  any  hour  of  the  day,  the  portly 
figure  of  the  stalwart  proprietor  might  be  seen 
moving  hither  and  thither,  wherever  a  master  s  eye 
was  most  required,  while  two  sons,  each  in  control 
of  a  large  department,  superintended,  conjointly 
with  the  overseers,  the  movements  of  the  vast 
luachine.  The  type  v^as  cast  on  the  premises,  and 
the  nuisance  of  standing  still  for  want  of  material 
was  a  thing  unknown.  •  Here  I  wrought  for  several 
months,  early  and  late,  and,  daring  a  good  portion 
of  the  summer,  on  Sundays  as  well  as  other  days. 
Papers  on  the  subject  of  the  Post-office  kept  us 
going  night  and  day.  The  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  which  came  off  one  Sunday  afternoon,  was 
not  allowed  to  interrupt  us  for  more  ihan  ten 
minutes ;  and  it  was  voted  an  astronomical  "take  in" 
because  it  did  not  necessitate  the  lighting  of  candles. 

I  was  very  well  satisfied  with  my  position,  and 
indeed  had  not  much  time  for  grumbling;  but 
there  was  an  envious  spirit  at  work  among  a  large 
section  of  the  men.  A  favoured  companionship, 
located  in  a  room  rather  appropriately  called  *'  The 
Treasury,"  were  making  enormous  gains,  earning 
continuously,  it  was  said,  ten  pounds  a-week  per 
man,  through  the  profitable  nature  of  the  work 
and  the  generosity  of  the  proprietor,  who  refrained 
from  appropriating  an  advantage  he  might  rightly 
have  claimed,  and  allowed  his  workmen  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  a  species  of  labour  unprecedentedly 
lucrative.  The  good-natured  principal' was  assailed 
with  anonymous  letters  from  parties  who  fancied 
themselves  aggrieved  because  they  had  not  a  share 
of  the  coveted  gains,  though  it  was  a  fact  which 
could  not  be  denied  that  the  best  workmen  were 
those  who  were  reaping  the  extraordinary  harvest. 
Ultimately,  though  not  until  some  time  after  the 
period  of  which  I  write,  this  captious  spirit  led  to 
the  reform  of  the  grievance  which  had  given  rise 
to  it;  but  it  was  reformed  in  a  mode  which,  what- 
ever satisfaction  it  inay  have  afforded  to  the 
grumblers,  yielded  them  no  profit.  The  mode  of 
payment  by  piece-work  was  abolished  in  the  Trea- 
sury companionship,  and  the  men,  paid  for  their 
time  at  so  much  a-week,  retained  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  work,  the  abnormal  profits  of  which  went 
to  the  proprietors. 

I  remained  pretty  constantly  employed  during 
the  whole  of  the  winter  of  1885 — 6,  and  my  health 
suffered  some  rude  shocks  from  the  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold,  consequent  upon  the  absence  of  fires 
at  a  season  when  the  neighbouring  Thtones  was 
almost  blocked  with  ice — contrasted  with  the  sud- 
den and  overwhelming  rush  of  steam  into  the 
pipes  which  warmed  the  rooms  whenever  it  was 
convenient  for  the  surly  old  stoker,  who  made  his 
bed  on  the  top  of  the  boiler,  to  turn  it  on.  As  the 
spring  came  on  the  work  slackened  materially,  and 
a  good  many  of  the  hands  withdrew ;  but  just  as 


I  was  expecting  to  be  discharged,  I  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  room,  and  placed  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  I  had  yet  occupied.  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  get  married  in  the  course  of  this  year,  and 
looking  upon  the  unexpected  improvement  in  my 
prospects  as  an  evidence  of  the  permanency  of  ray 
present  post,  I  began  the  usual  preliminary  pro- 
cess of  persons  about  to  marry.  I  hired  part  of  a 
small,  neat,  new  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
office,  kxid  set  about  famishing  it  by  degrees  as 
substantially  as  the  state  of  my  funds  would  allow. 
By  the  middle  of  May  I  had  spent  about  fourscore 
pounds  in  lining  my  nest,  in  which  I  passed  all 
my  leisure-hours,  strumming  upon  a  tolerable  piano, 
for  which  I  had  exchanged  a  ten-pound  note,  and 
anticipating  the  wished-for  arrival  of  her  who  was 
to  transform  my  first-floor  and  kitchen  into  a  para- 
dise. One  morning,  however,  my  harmonious 
practice  and  celestial  anticipations  were  suddenly 
put  to  a  violent  death  by  a  command  from  the 
overseer  to  abandon  my  present  post  in  favour  of  a 
youth  thrust  headlong  into  the  house  by  a  cele- 
brated man  of  science  who  had  a  volume  to  be 
printed,  mpon  the  back  of  which  he  had  mounted 
his  prot6gl,  a  needy  relation,  as  a  rider.  The  pa- 
tronage which  esconced  a  poor  relative  in  an  office 
for  which  he  was  but  indifferently  qualified,  de- 
prived me  of  remunerative  employment  at  a  mo- 
ment when  all  my  happiness  depended  upon  its 
continuance.  I  was  transferred  suddenly  and 
without  ceremony  to  a  companionship  half  em- 
ployed upon  the  Tract  Society's  works,  the  pious 
paragraphs  of  which  appeared  to  me  the  perfection 
of  canting  rubbish,  for  no  other  reason  that  I  am 
aware  of  than  because  it  was  impossible  to  earn  a 

fair  day's  wages  by  composing  them.    Mr.  V 

kindly  informed  me,  that  if  I  could  meet  with  any- 
thing better  I  might  accept  it  at  a  moment's  noticej 
and  accordingly  I  began  to  look  out  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  to  bestir  myself  in  the  inquiry  with  an 
activity  proof  against  rebiiff. 

I  made  a  call  upon  Parson  Smart,  whom  I  found 
suffering  from  serious  and  alarming  symptoms  and 
spitting  of  blood,  and  altogether  changed  in  man- 
ner and  character  from  his  former  self.  He  still 
wrought  languidly  at  his  frame,  but  had  received 
notice,  which  was  not  to  be  mistaken,  he  said,  to 
"  put  his  house  in  order."  His  rattling  volubility 
was  changed  for  an  ominous  and  brooding  silence, 
broken  only  by  heavy  and  involuntary  sighs.  He 
promised  to  make  inquiries  on  my  behalf,  and 
hoped  that  he  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  serving 
me.  He  put  a  worn  copy  of  Beza's  Testament 
into  my  hand  at  parting,  and  bade  me  read  it 
sometimes,  and  think  of  him  as  kindly  as  I  could 
when  he  was  gone.  My  spirits,  already  depressed, 
were  not  improved  by  the  change  which  had  come 
over  the  poor  parson,  who,  it  was  but  too  plain, 
would  soon  cease  from  his  labours.  The  same 
afternoon  I  obtained  temporary,  employment  at 
the  printing-office  of  the  Literary  Gazette^  where, 
however,  1  remained  but  a  few  days,  returning 
again  to  Duke-street  when  the  job  I  had  been  en- 
gaged upon  was  finished.  On  returning  home  one 
evening,  I  found  a  note  from  poor  Smart, 
an  advertisement  cut  from  that  day's 


*t,  indpsing       I 
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expresaing  a  wiAh  that  the   Bitnation  it  offered 
might  meet  my  wants ;  and  advising  me  to  lose  no 
time  in  my  endeavours  to  secure  it    The  adver- 
tisement was  headed'' Wanted,  A  Sohoolmastbb," 
and  had  been  inserted  in  all  the  London  morning 
papers  of  the  day.     By  the  contents  of  the  whole 
paragraph  the  reader  was  informed  that  the  mas- 
tership of  a  parish  school  in  one  of  the  suburban 
districts  of  the  capital  was  vacant ;  that  the  annual 
salary  would  average  about  120/.  at  the  lowest; 
that  a  good  and  commodious  residence  was  attached 
to  the  school-house,  with  a  garden  for  the  master's 
use.     It  was  further  stated,  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  Lancasterian  system  of  instruction  was  indis- 
pensable ;  that  all  the  candidates  were  to  attend  in 
person  on  a  given  day  and  hour,  and  were  to  come 
provided  with  testimonials  of  ability  and  good 
moral  character ;  and  it  was  expressly  stated,  that 
if  competent  persons  attended  the  election  would 
take  place  there  and  then.    The  reader  will  readily 
conceive  that  in  my  then  position  I  read  this  an- 
nouncement over  with  no  small  interest    Circum- 
stances had  made  me  fully  competent  to  undertake 
the  duties  required  to  be  performed.     I  was  tho- 
roughly familiar  with  the  system  of  instruction  in- 
dicated, and  my  imagination  speedily  installed  me 
in  the  office,  with  my  laughing  Ellen  at  my  side  ; 
and  I  saw  myself  surrounded  by  fifty  or  a  hundred 
docile  boys  eager  for  knowledge,  and  emulous  in 
the  noble  conflict  by  which  it  was  to  be  acquired. 
The  income  of  l^OL  a-year  was  amply  sufficient 
for  all  my  wants ;  and  I  already  enjoyed  it  in  per- 
spective, as  well  as  the  house  and  garden  and  tlie 
golden  leisure  which  the  occupation  of  a  school- 
master so  circumstanced  affords.    I  wrote  that 
night  to  the  address  of  the  advertiser,  informing 
him  of  my  intention  to  become  a  candidate,  and 
sent  letters  by  the  same  post  to  Dr.  D— — ,  and  to 
my  old  colleagues  and  superiors  at  the  grammar- 
school,  for  testimonials  of  character  and  ability.    I 
resolved  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  get  possession 
of  the  appointment;  and  pending  the  arrival  of  my 
testimonials,  I  proceeded  to  make  inquiries  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  the  school,  in  reference  as 
well  to  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  the 
vacancy  as  to  the  comfort  and  desirableness  of  the 
post    These  were  all  answered  to  my  perfect 
satisfaction  ;   the  late  master  had  died  out,  after 
having  held  the  office  for  twenty-five  years,  during 
which  period  it  was  supposed,  as  he  had  carried 
on  an  evening-school  on  his  own  account,  that  he 
had  not  realised  much  less  than  2502.  a-year.  Some 
of  the  neighbours,  indeed,  from  the  fact  of  his 
having  portioned  off  several  daughters  very  libe- 
rally, estimated  his  income  at  much  more,  taking 
into  account  certain  annual  bonuses  which  some  of 
the  parents,  well  to  do  iu  the  world,  made  a  prac- 
tice of  presenting  at  Christmas-time. 

Well  furnished  with  testimonials  and  good 
wishes  on  the  part  of  the  givers,  in  a  series  of  docu- 
ments which  swelled  my  pocket-book  almost  to 
bursting,  I  mounted  an  omnibus  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  appointed  day,  a  full  hour  before  the  speci- 
fied time,  and  in  forty  minutes  was  set  down  within 
*\  few  hundred  yards  of  the    domicile  which  I 

ost  devoutly  hoped  was  to  become  my  future 


residence.  It  was  a  neat  and  newly-built  house, 
having  a  third  of  an  aero  of  garden-ground  behind 
it,  well  stocked  with  flowers,  vegetables  and  fruit 
A  gothic  portico  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  stefB 
overshadowed  the  doorway,  and  a  vcidant  lawn,  as 
large  as  Temple-gardens,  lay  green  in  the  sun- 
shine in  front  of  the  building,  ^^llile  ascending 
the  stone  steps  which  led  into  the  school-room,  the 
door  of  which  stood  wide  open,  I  was  made  aware 
by  the  sound  of  voices  that  mine  was  not  the  first 
arrivaL  As  I  stood  in  the  entrance,  rather  asto- 
nished at  the  sight  of  twenty  or  thirty  individuals 
of  various  ages,  one  of  them  laughingly  invited  me 
to  walk  in  and  secure  a  seat  while  there  was  yet 
room ;  an  admonition  for  which  there  appeared  no 
reason,  as  there  was  abundant  sitting-room  for  at 
least  a  hundred  persons.  I  took  my  seat  with  the 
rest,  and  was  drawn  into  conversation  with  an  in- 
telligent man  upon  the  subject  of  our  gathering. 
The  time  specified  for  our  meeting  was  six  o'clock, 
to  which  it  still  wanted  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
yet  more  than  two  do2sen  competitors  were  pre- 
sent As  the  critical  moment  approached,  numbers 
more  came  in,  and  long  after  the  hour  had  struck 
new-comers  seemed  to  rise  spontaneously  out  of 
the  ground  and  crowded  into  the  long-room,  until 
all  available  space  was  disagreeably  crammed,  and 
seats  were  no  longer  to  be  found. 

The  group  of  candidates  thus  tumultuously  as- 
sembled presented  a  rather  motley  and  very  varied 
picture.  Borne  wore  an  aspect  of  maturity,  and 
were  plainly  far  beyond  the  age  which  the  public 
announcement  had  declared  eligible,  while  others 
were  extremely  juvenile  in  appearance.  Some  had 
evidently  held  hand-to-hand  contests  with  misfor- 
tune,'and  been  long  used  to  grapple  with  adversity ; 
and  others  again,  judging  from  their  genteel  garb 
and  adornments  of  rings  and  jewellery,  seemed 
already  above  the  position  to  which  they  aspired. 
Not  a  few,  it  was  clear  from  the  palpable  traces  of 
intemperance  in  their  looks,  were  of  a  scampish 
and  dissipated  class,  to  whom  anything  like  the 
observance  of  punctuality  and  order  would  have 
been  intolerable ;  and  one  could  hardly  help  won- 
dering what  possible  inducement  could  have  led 
them  thither.  Here  and  there  a  melancholy  indi- 
vidual, with  integuments  worn  threadbare  and  in 
the  last  stage  of  presentable  decency,  sought  to 
shelter  himself  from  the  general  gaze  by  croudiing 
on  his  seat  and  drooping  his  head  upon  his  folded 
arms.  Several,  probably  abashed  by  the  presence 
of  numbers,  produced  books  from,  their  pockets, 
and  either  were  or  affected  to  be  so  absorbed  in 
their  contents  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  increasing 
noise  and  tumult  around  them.  One,  a  youthful 
Irishman,  with  no  demonstration  of  a  shirt,  and  a 
hat  which,  though  half  the  rim  was  wanting,  be 
wore  jauntily  over  his  sandy  locks,  read  in  a  loud 
whisper  from  a  few  tattered  leaves  of  a  Minellius's 
Horace,  any  part  of  which,  I  felt  assured,  he  was 
prepared  to  construe  categorically,  if  put  upon  his 
mettle.  All,  strangers  to  each  other,  wore  at  firss 
an  ^r  of  restraint  and  embarrassment,  which  some 
of  them,  however,  shook  off  with  surprising  faci- 
cility,  and  by  degrees  the  hum  of  conversatioQ 
grew  louder  and  louder. 
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Saving  thrown  open  all  tho  windows  for  the 
Bake    of  air,  we  awaited  with  tolerable  patience 
the   arrival  of  the  party  who  were  to  make  the 
election.    It  was  a  fine  summer^s  evening,  and  the 
deolining  san  shone  pleasantly  upon  our  faces.    A 
few  favourite  and  venerable  jokes  were  bandied 
about  the  room,  and  not  a  little  slang  emanated 
from  time  to  time  from  a  group  of  rather  seedy 
specimenB  who  had  congregated  near  the  staircase 
which  led  up  to  the  board-room  where  our  fate 
"was  to  be  determined.    Among  these  was  one  par- 
ticularly talkative  and  elate,  who  gratuitously  en- 
lightened all  around  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
election,  and  their  probable  chances,  which  he  un- 
ceremoniously declared  to  be  nil.  His  vaticinations 
were  voted  an  annoyance  by  some  of  the  more 
mature^  and  he  was  civilly  requested  ''to  keep 
himself  to  himself."     "  I  shall  keep  more  to  myself 
than  you  expect,  old  fellow,"  he  replied.   "  In  the 
mean  time,  as  this  is  but  a  dry  job,  Tm  blessed  if 
I  don't  send  for  a  pot  of  heavy,  if  you  like  to  go 
halves,  or  I'll  toss  you  for  the  Joey."    With  that, 
hailing  a  boy  from  the  window,  he  despatched 

him  to  the 's  Head  for  a  pot  of  stout,  which 

the  landlord  was  to  score  up  to  his  old  customer, 
whom  for  the  nonce  I  shall  denominate  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Boggle. 

Meanwhile  time  passed  on — seven  o'clock  struck, 
and  then  eight,  and  not  a  soul  present  save  the 
candidates.  Weary  with  waiting,  and  perhaps 
hopeless  of  success  from  the  number  of  competitors, 
many  now  took  their  leave,  and  before  the  electors 
camey  which  was  not  until  half-past  eight  o'clock, 
and  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  had  disappeared,  not 
above  half  of  the  original  number  remained.  The 
adjudicators,  who  at  length,  preceded  by  the  parish 
beadle,  arrived  upon  the  spot>  consisted  of  seven 
or  eight  middle-aged  burgess-looking  individuals, 
and  a  young  man  in  ecdesiaatical  garb,  the  curate 
of  the  pariah.  They  were  headed  by  an  elderly 
personage  of  forbidding  and  stolid  aspect,  who  had 
plainly  left  his  good  temper,  if  he  had  any,  at 
home,  as  being  of  no  use  on  the  present  occasion. 
Grumbling  audibly,  as  if  offended  at  our  numbers, 
he  led  the  way  upstairs,  bestowing  just  a  nod  of 
reoognition  upon  Mr.  Boggle  as  he  passed  him  at 
the  stair-foot.  The  committee,  as  they  called 
themselvest  made  a  factotum  of  the  beadle,  who 
for  that  night  at  least  had  no  sinecure.  As  it  was 
discovered  that  the  room  upstairs. was  not  large 
enough  to  contain,  us  all,  we  were  requested  to 
send  up  our  testimonials  for  examination:  the 
beadle  came  round  and  collected  them  in  a  large 
basket^  and  we  remained  below  during  their 
perusal.  By  this  time  we  were  in  complete  dark- 
ness, and  much  clamour  was  raised  for  a  lights 
which  was  accorded  after  half-an-hour*s  outcry — ^a 
single  tallow  candle  being  mounted  against  the 
walL  A  long  and  weary  interval  was  now  passed 
in  extreme  disconckfort  and  dissatisfaction^  from 
which  many  were  &in  to  escape  by  flight,  leaving 
their  testimonials  behind  them.  I  and  my  ac- 
quaintance of  the  hour,  having  nothing  better  to 
do,  were,  however,  resolved  upon  seeing  the  matter 
out^  last  as  long  as  it  might  At  length,  at  near 
half-past  ten  at  nighty  the  beadle  proclaimed  from 


the  stair-head  that  '^  Hall  the  trustymenials  was  so 
satisfactory  the  boord  couldn't  make  no  chice,  and 
tharfore  them  gemmen  as  was  present  an'  had  no 
'bjection  to  go  under  a  zamination  was  invited  to 
come  forrad  at  once  in  the  boord-room."  There 
was  immediately  a  general  rush  to  the  staircase^ 
and  as  we  were  by  this  time  reduced  to  about  a 
third  of  our  original  number,  we  all  managed  to 
squeeze  into  the  chamber.  But  here  a  new  diffi- 
culty arose ;  there  was  not  at  the  table  room  for 
more  than  half  of  us.  The  leader,  whom  we  now 
knew  to  be  the  churchwarden,  suggested  that  we 
should  be  examined  in  two  parties,  and  the  divi- 
sion was  made  as  we  stood,  all  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  speaker  taking  their  seats  at  the  table  where 
abundant  writing-materials  were  provided,  and  the 
rest  waiting  for  a  separate  turn.  From  the  con- 
versation of  the  party  at  the  head  of  the  table,  who 
were  all  parish  functionaries  of  one  sort  or  other, 
it  was  plain  that  a  more  incompetent  set  of  judges 
upon  such  a  matt^er  as  that  in  hand  could  hardly 
be  found ;  but  the  curate  was  a  host  in  himself,  and 
really  applied  to  the  business  with  earnestness. 
The  questions  which  we  had  to  answer  all  bore 
upon  moral  or  theological  sj^bjects,  and  had  been 
prepared  with  perhaps  too  severe  a  judgment.  I 
had  accidentally  seated  myself  next  to  Mr.  Boggle, 
whose  proficiency  in  slang,  in  which  he  was  a  mar- 
vellous adept,  noade  me  curious  to  ascertain  what 
might  be  his  theological  notions.  If  I  was  intent 
on  watching  him  he  fully  returned  the  compliment, 
for  I  found  him  copying  in  a  bouncing  hand  every 
word  I  wrote  in  answer  to  the  first  question — an 
attempt  at  fraud  which  I  baffled  by  writing  rapidly, 
and  suddenly  turning  over  the  leaf.  The  second 
question  was  *^  What  is  faith  ?**  I  took  care,  by 
writing  my  reply  under  the  shield  of  my  first  leaf, 
to  leave  the  observant  Boggle  to  his  own  resources, 
and  had  the  amusing  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
write  in  answer  **  Faitii  is  belief — and  the  Belief 
is  '  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,'  Ac>  <&c.  to  the 
end  of  the  creed  as  it  stands  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land^Gatechism."  A  subsequent  question  denuinded 
an  explanation  of  the  phrase  "  All  dangers  ghostly 
and  bodily."  Mr.  Boggle  was  a  devout  believer 
in  ghosts  and  goblins,  and  he  piously  expressed  a 
prayer  against  all  bogies,  phantoms  and  apparitions 
as  tiie  deadly  enemies  of  his  salvation. 

It  was  a  curious  and  not  uninteresting  sight,  that 
midnight  assemblage.  The  curate  sat  smiling  en- 
couragingly by  tiieeide  of  the  burly  churchwarden, 
while  his  compeers,  the  parish  functionaries,  were 
fast  dropping  off  to  sleep,  and  giving  sonorous 
tokens  of  their  happy  oblivion  of  aU  that  was 
going  on.  Some  hard-headed  competitors,  rub- 
bing their  skulls  and  knitting  their  brows,  now 
and  then  jotted  down  a  word  or  two,  and  then 
turned  their  eyes  to  the  ceiling  for  inspiration. 
Others,  scribbling  away  as  if  for  dear  life,  seemed 
resolved  that  quantity  at  least  should  not  be  want* 
ing  to  their  argument  At  the  back  of  each  one 
stood  another  anxious  expectant  in  solemn  silence, 
anticipating  with  exultation  or  dread,  as  it  might 
be,  the  same  difficult  ordeaL 

When  we  had  written  replies  to  about  half-a« 
dozen  questions,  a  ceremony  that  occupied  very 
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nearly  an  honr,  we  were  requested  to  sign  and 
forward  to  the  head  of  the  table  all  our  manu* 
Bcripts,  and  vacate  our  seats  for  the  remaining 
candidates.     It  was  strange,  however,  tliat  the 
same  questions  were  not  propounded  to  the  second 
batchy  and  complaints  were  preferred  on  this  ac- 
count from  some  of  the  first  party,  because,  as  they 
alleged,  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  an 
equitable  judgmeut  unless  all  were  subjected  to 
the  same  test    These  complaints  were  overruled 
on  the  ground  that  as  the  candidates  last  examined 
had  heard  the  questions  already  put,  and  had, 
perhaps,  seen  some  of  our  replies,  they  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  improve  upon  them  than  to 
give  superior  replies  impromptu  to  new  questions. 
New  questions  were  therefore  submitted  to  the 
new  examinees,  who  got  through  their  business  in 
about  the  same  time,  or  rather  less  than  an  hour. 
During  this  lagging  hour  I  had  the  honour  of  Mr. 
Boggle*s  conversation,  and  he  assured  me  that  Ae, 
and  none  other,  would  be  the  person  chosen,  as  I 
should  see  if  I  were  fool  enough  to  stand  it  out. 
"When  the  second  party  sat  down  the  curate  warned 
them  not  to  be  so  long  about  their  replies  as  their 
predecessors  had  been,  and  assured  them  that  what 
was  sought  was  merely  evidence  that  they  could 
return  intelligent  answers  to  the  questions  pro- 
pounded, and  that  brevity  would  carry  it  in  pre- 
ference to  diffuseness.     His  representations  were 
to  no  purpose ;  the  few  who  had  anything  to  reply 
were  resolved  to  answer  at  the  fullest  length, 
while  others,  as  in  the  former  instance,  wrote  little 
or  nothing.     Before  they  had  finished,  the  curate, 
looking  at  his  watch,  regretted  that  he  could  stay 
uo  longer,  and  took  his  departure.    The  church- 
warden put  the  few  remaining  questions  from  the 
list,  and  recommended  despatch,  *'as  there  had 
been  a  great  deal  too  much  bother  about  the  busi- 
ness already."    When  the  whole  of  the  manuscripts 
were  completed  and  delivered  to  the  churchwarden, 
who  by  this  timie  had  joined  his  companions  in  a 
refreshing  nap,  the  synod  were  waked  up  by  the 
beadle,  and   we  were  all   desired  to  withdraw 
again  to  the  school-room,  and  there  await  the 
result  of  their  deliberations.    Before  complying 
with  this  desire,  one  of  the  candidates  requested 
to    be    heard  for  a  few  moments    in    support 
oi  what  he  considered  an  especial  claim  to  be 
preferred    before  others.      As  his  request   was 
not  denied,  he  proceeded  to  state  that  he  had 
filled  a  similar  and  more  responsible  position 
for  many  years ;  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
for  a  long  time  of  lecturing  on  scientific  topics, 
and  had  a  course  of  lectures  then  in  progress ;  and 
that,  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties,  he  would, 
should  they  appoint  him,  pledge  himself  to  give 
periodical  elementary  lectures  in  the  school-room 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils,  their  relatives  and 
friends.    This  speaker  was  followed  by  another 
who  had  lived  long  on  the  continent,  spoke  the 
German  and  French  languages  well,  and  offered  to 
add  to  the  usual  curriculum  instruction  in  those 
tongues,  at  the  option  of  the  children's  parents. 
He,  again,  was  succeeded  by  a  third,  of  musical 
pretensions,  who  proposed,  if  they  would  elect 
him,  to  put  up  a  capital  church-organ  in  the  school- 


room, and  impart  to  such  of  the  pupils  as  had  e&rs 
and  voices  regular  instruction  in  psalmody  and 
chorus-singing;  and  he  talked  learnedly  and  at 
some  length  on  the  humanising  effects  of  music  on 
the  popular  character.    The  lofty  pretensions  of 
these  three  were  angrily  resented  by  a  fourth  ora- 
tor, who,  mounting  upon  a  stool,  piously  thanked 
heaven  that  he  neither  lectured,  jabbered  French, 
nor  fiddled,  which  he  begged  the  committee  to 
believe  was  perfectly  true  "  upon  his  honour,"  but 
that  he  knew  what  it  was  most  desirable  that  the 
children  should  learn,  and  how  to  teach  it  them, 
as  his  testimonials  would  certify.     This  sarcasm 
put  an  end  to  further  tempting  displays  of  the  sort, 
which  might  else  have  detained  the  meeting  much 
longer ;  and  we  all  adjourned,  not  without  some 
wrangling  and  ill-humour,   to  the   school-room 
below. 

Our  numbers  were  now  reduced  by  repeated 
desertions  (for  several  had  slipped  away  during 
the  examination)  to  about  thirty,  and  a  more  hun- 
gry, thirsty,  angpry  and  discontented  crew  it  was 
never  my  misfortune  to  witness ;  always  excepting 
Mr.  Boggle,  who,  solacing  himself  with  a  hunch 
of  cold  beef  and  bread,  washed  down  with  a  second 
pot  of  stout,  seemed  in  excellent  spirits  and  temper. 
He  could  not,  indeed,  contain  his  satisfieuition,  and 
broadly  told  us  all  that  what  he  had  before  hinted 
we  should  find  true ;  namely,  that  he  was  the  lucky 
individual — **  the  identical  flute"  destined  to  "  lea- 
ther the  lads  of  the  parish"  in  that  identical  room. 
''*And  good  reason,  too,"  said  he;  "  old  Bundle,  the 
churchwarden,  is  my  father-in-law,  and  I've  got 
four  kids  and  another  on  the  stocks,  and  devU  a 
bob  Tve  earned  this  four  months."    He  added,  for 
our  farther  delectation,  "I'm  the  only  fellow  in 
the  parish  what  has  put  up  for  it,  and  Pve  can- 
vassed every  rate-payer,  and  got  more  than  half 
the  votes  promised  me  already."     "What  have 
votes  to  do  with  it?"  asked  one,  "the  advertise- 
ment stated  that  the  election  would  be  made  here 
to-night;   I  don't  understand  you."    "Then  TU 
put  you  up  to  snuff:  the  election  Mcill  be  made 
to-night,  but  it  will  be  the  election  of  six  or  seven 
as  will  be  allowed  to  canvas  the  parish,  and  I  don't 
care  which  of  you  it  is ;  I've  got  my  circ'lars  all 
ready,  printed,  sealed  and  directed,  and  shall  lug 
in  most  of  the  votes,  I  reckon,  before  to-morrow 
night."  These  extraordinary  tidings  were  received 
with  not  a  little  indignation,  the  expression  of  which 
mightily  amused  Mr.  Boggle,  who  drank  to  the 
luck  of  the  disappointed  candidates,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  they  would  all  "  go  in  and  win"  ano- 
ther time ;  he  had  no  objection,  so  long  as  they 
did  not  stand  in  his  way.    Several  more  now  took 
their  departure,  some  with  loud  expressions  of 
contempt  and  anger,  and  by  the  time  the  beadle 
made  his  appearance  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  with 
the  list  of  persons  who,  as.  Boggle  had  predicted, 
were  to  be  allowed  to  compete  for  the  situation, 
we  numbered  hardly  a  score.    The  beadle  having 
bawled  out,  "  Them  geromen  whose  names  Tm  a 
goin'  for  to  call  over  is  invited  upstairs,  and  them 
as  don't  hear  their  names  mentioned  is  dedined," 
proceeded  to  read  the  list    It  consisted  bat  of 
eight  persons,  among  whom  were  numbered  my- 
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self  and  my  acquaintance  of  the  night,  and  of 
course  the  confident  Boggle.  We  all  obeyed  the 
Bummons,  and  ascended  the  stairs  perfectly  well 
prepared  for  what  was  to  follow.  Mr.  Bundle,  with 
great  pomposity,  informed  us  that  we  had  been 
selected  by  the  committee  for  the  excellence  of  the 
replies  w^e  had  furnished  to  the  questions  proposed, 
and  added  that  we  might  all  proceed  at  our  ear- 
liest convenience  to  canvas  the  parishioners ;  that 
a  list  of  the  rate-payers  would  be  hung] up  in  the 
Bchool-room  on  the  morrow,  and  that  the  choice 
would,  of  course,  fall  upon  him  who  should  obtain 
the  greatest  number  of  votes.  This  address  was 
not  received  with  half  the  complacency  with 
which  it  was  delivered.  A  number  of  voices  be- 
gan to  protest  at  once  against  the  measure,  and  to 
insist  upon  th^.  terms  of  the  advertisement  being 
literally  fulfilled.  One,  bolder  than  the  rest,  de- 
nounced the  whole  conduct  of  the  affair  as  an 
infamous  deception,  and  demanded  that  the  replies 
of  Mr.  Boggle  to  the  questions  propounded  should 
be  read  aloud  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  whom 
he  was  declared  to  have  excelled.  This  was  a 
contingency  to  which  that  sagacious  personage  had 
never  given  a  thought,  and  it  staggered  him  not 
a  little ;  but  his  natural  impudence  befriended 
him,  and  he  demanded  in  turn  that  the  whole  of 
his  rivals*  performances  should  be  read  as  well. 
The  old  churchwarden,  however,  knew  the  game 
he  played,  and  said  be  should  permit  nothing  of 
the  kind — "  did  they  want  him  to  go  through  the 
whole  precious  business  over  again  ?  he  had 
had  enough  of  it  for  one  bout.  If  any  gentleman 
w;as  discontented  he  was  at  liberty  to  withdraw." 
This  was  adding  fuel  to  the  fire ;  the  noise  and 
confusion  increased  until  at  one  moment  I  posi- 
tively thought  it  was  coming  to  a  fight ;  but  such 
a  climax  was  luckily  spared  us,  disgust  predomi- 
nating over  anger  in  the  bosoms  of  most  of  us. 
Threats  of  inquiry  and  public  denunciation  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  defrauded  and  disappointed 
competitors  were  met  by  a  scornful  laugh  from  the 
committee,  in  which  he  who  might  now  be  consi- 
dered the  successful  candidate  heartily  joined.  At 
the  command  of  old  Bundle  the  beadle  now  began 
patting,  out  the  lights;  the  committee  took  uncere- 
monious leave  by  a  private  door,  and  in  thorough 
disgust  at  the  unprincipled  transactions  of  the 
night  we  found  our  way  into  the  streets  at  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Having  more  than  five  miles  to  walk,  for  there 
was  no  conveyance  to  be  found  at  that  hour,  I  was 
glad  of  the  companionship  of  my  intelligent  ac- 
quaintance, who  certainly  had  the  best  title  among 
all  the  competitors  to  the  vacant  post.  I  found  he 
was  much  less  surprised  at  the  events  of  the  night, 
and  bore  the  disappointment  with  infinitely  more 
philosophy  than  I  could  pretend  to.  "  I  place  little 
reliance  upon  such  advertisements,"  said  he;  "it 
often  happens  that  every  thing  is  settled,  as  was 
the  case  here,  before  the  announcement  appears  in 
the  newspapers.  Indeed  its  insertion  is  frequently 
but  a  matter  of  ceremony,  in  conformity  with 
established  precedent,  or  perhaps  with  the  terms 
of  the  original  endowment  of  the  charity.*'  I 
asked  him  if  he  thought  Ben  Boggle*s  name  would 


have  appeared  in  the  list  of  eligible  competitors 
had  the  curate  remained  in  the  room  until  that  was 
drawn  up.  "  Perhaps  not,"  said  he  ;  "  I  saw  the 
curate  throw  down  his  manuscript  with  a  gesture 
of  dislike.  But  that  is  nothing;  he  would  have 
canvassed  the  parish  for  all  that  under  the  aus- 
pices of  his  father-in-law,  who  has  too  much  in- 
fluence in  the  place  to  be  easily  withstood,  and, 
being  first  in  the  field,  he  would  have  carried  the 
day.*'  "It  appears  to  me,*'  I  remarked,  "tliat 
the  business  of  the  night  was  purposely  delayed, 
and  protracted,  perhaps,  for  more  reasons  than 
one.  It  might  be  desirable  to  get  rid  of  half  the 
applicants,  as  well  as  to  weary  out  the  curate,  who 
could  hardly  be  supposed  favourable  to  the  election 
of  Mr.  Boggle."  This  my  companion  thought  very 
probable,  but  questioned  whether,  had  the  curate 
stayed,  he  could  have  prevented  the  ultimatum 
which  had  been  arrived  at,  and  which,  it  was  plain 
enough,  it  was'  the  determination  of  the  sapient 
synod,  the  partisans  of  the  churchwarden,  to  bring 
about. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  I  got  to  bed  that 
morning,  and  being  much  fatigued  with  the  haras- 
sing business  I  had  gone  through,  the  long  fast* 
ing  and  the  two  hours'  walk  homewards,  I  did 
not  rise  until  after  ten  in  the  forenoon.  While 
hastily  despatching  my  late  breakfast,  and  rumi- 
nating on  the  events  of  the  last  night,  a  stranger 
was  shown  into  my  room  who  had  been  inquiring 
for  me  long  before  I  had  risen.  He  was  a  stalwart 
countryman,  little  short  of  seventy  years  of  age, 
clad  in  a  cloak  of  primitive  quaker  cut,  corduroy 
breeches  and  top-boots,  with  a  spotted  Belcher 
neck-tye  and  a  white  hat,  at  least  six  inches  in  the 
brim.  I  thought  at  first  that  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take, and  introduced  himself  to  the  wrong  person. 
Upon  questioning  him,  however,  it  appeared  that 
he  had  been  recommended  to  me  by  some  persons 
at  the  office  of  the  magazine,  where  I  was  welt 
known,  and  where  he  had  applied  to  have  a  small 
book  printed,  without  having,  in  his  supreme 
ignorance  of  literary  matters,  conceived  it  at  all 
necessary  to  prepare  a  manuscript.  He  supposed, 
in  fact,  that  the  printer  would  know  what  he 
wanted,  and  furnish  him  with  it  as  readily  as  a 
tailor  would  with  a  suit,  or  a  saddler  with  a  har- 
ness, and  was  very  much  taken  aback  to  find  that 
he  must  write  the  book,  or  get  it  written,  before 
the  printer  could  have  anytiiing  to  do  with  it. 
Still  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  his  purpose, 
and,  at  the  recommendation  of  some  of  my  old 
companions,  he  had  sought  me  out  to  enlist  me  in 
his  service.  I  soon  gatiiiered  from  his  garrulous 
narrative  that  he  was  by  profession  a  toll-keeper, 
that  he  farmed  a  turnpike-gate,  where  he  had  sat 
for  the  last  five-and-forty  years  at  the  receipt  of 
custom,  and  that  he  had  filled  up  his  leisure  for 
nearly  the  whole  period  by  the  study  of  geo- 
graphy, which  he  had  made  his  hobby,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  which  important  science  he  con- 
sidered himself  second  to  no  man  living  or  dead. 
His  object  in  coming  to  town  was  to  make  known 
to  the  world  a  discovery  of  his  own,  which  he  had 
been  twenty  years  in  bringing  to  perfection,  and 
which  he  plainly  considered  would  confer  upon 
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bim  an  undying  reputation.  Having  acquainted 
me  with  thus  much,  he  untied  a  large  greasy  port- 
folio, and  displayed  to  my  expectant  gam  what  he 
termed  a  portable  substitute  for  a  terrestrial  globe 
in  the  shape  of  a  large  pasteboard  card  of  two  feet 
square,  upon  which  the  land  and  water  of  the 
earth  were  rather  curiously  mapped  out  in  one 
circle.  Starting  from  the  centre,  as  the  North 
Pole,  the  noeridians  of  longitude  were  drawn 
etraight  in  all  directions  to  the  uttermost  circum- 
ference of  the  circle,  which  was  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  South  Pole.  Of  course  the  parallels  of 
latitude  were  drawn  at  equal  distances  in  circles 
round  the  centre,  and  the  equator  was  marked  by 
a  darker  line  at  the  distance  of  half  the  diameter. 
The  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Ame- 
rica, were  cramped  and  huddled  together  in  the 
narrow  meridians  at  the  centre,  and  all  together 
scarcely  filled  so  much  space  as  the  island  of  New 
Holland,  orj  Australia,  which'  was  necessarily 
made  to  crawl  like  a  huge  sea-serpent  round  nearly 
A  third  of  the  outer  circumference.  But,  as  the 
good  man  justly  observed,  these  unfamiliar  shapes, 
among  which  South  America  figured  as  a  paral- 
lelogram, were  no  hindrance  to  the  efficiency  of 
his  instrument,  in  order  to  the  perfection  of  which 
he  was  compelled  to  give  both  hemispheres  at  one 
view.  By  means  of  a  number  of  moveable  indices 
turning  upon  a  pivot  in  the  centre,  and  a  graduated 
margin  at  the  circumference,  also  furnished  with 
moveable  points,  together  with  a  few  other  devices 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe,  he  had  ren- 
dered his  machine  available  for  all  the  purposes  of 
a  terrestrial  globe,  the  use  of  which  he  felt  con- 
fident that  it  would  ultimately  supersede,  to  his 
world-wide  renown  and  personal  emolument.  He 
showed  me  how  any  problem  which  could  be 
worked  upon  a  globe  could  be  also  worked,  and 
with  greater  ease  and  rapidity,  by  the  help  of  his 
invention,  which  could  be  manufactured  at  less  than 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  a  globe  of  a  relative  size. 
Under  the  guidance  of  this  strange  and  confi- 
dent genius,  and  encouraged  by  a  retaining-fee 
with  which  he  qualified  the  commiBsion,  1  set 
about  the  authorship  of  a  small  elementary  treatise 
on  geography,  written  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing his  *'  Planisphere,"  as  he  called  it,  to  the 
notice  of  the  public.  The  book,  which  barely 
amounted  to  100  small  pages,  including  the  usual 
number  of  problems,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
mode  of  solving  them  by  means  of  the  new  machine, 
occupied  me  about  a  fortnight;  and  as  the  old 
gentleman  paid  me  handsomely  for  the  labour,  I 
had  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  my  first  feat  in 
authorship.  What  was  tlie  result  of  my  patron's 
speculation  is  more  than  I  can  say.  The  instru- 
ment, in  a  much  more  simple  form  than  that  in 
which  I  first  saw  it  and  explained  its  use^  is  now 
to  be  purchased  at  most  of  the  mapsellers  in  the 
Metropolis,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of 
pupils  in  families  and  private  schoolss  but  the 
name  of  the  old  Essex  turnpike-man,  who  was  in- 
disputably the  first  inventor,  and  who  expected  to 
be  immortalised  .by  it,  has  given  place  to  that  of 
the  all-engrossing  publisher,  and  already  ceased  to 
be  remembered. 


This  first  literary  attempt  was  followed  bj 
another  of  less  fortunate  issue.    The  old  geogra- 
pher recommended  me  to  a  pretentions   fellow 
who  had  undertaken  the  sale  of  a  part  of  his  im- 
pression, and  who  had  been  a  lottery-office  printer 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gheapaide.    This  worthy 
engaged  me  to  get  up  a  couple  of  pocket-books  for 
the  ensuing  year,  it  wanting  yet  some  weeks  to 
midsummer.    At  least  a  third  of  their  contents 
was  to  be  original  or  translated  matter,  and  each 
was  to  contain  a  score  or  so  of   charades  and 
enigmas,  and  a  set  of  quadrilles.    I  contracted  to 
supply  matter  for  both,  with  the  exception  of  the 
almanack,  for  ten  pounds,  and  set  about  the  busi- 
ness with  my  usual  industry.    I  translated  tales 
and  sketches  from  the  German  and  French,  pro- 
cured original  papers  from  my  old  coadjutor, 
T ^  who  was  still  a  "  sticker**  at  the  grammar- 
school,  tortured  my  doll  brains  in  the  construe* 
tion  of  conundrums,  transformed  ten  popular  airs 
into  a  couple  of  sets  of  queer  quadrilles  for  the 
pianoforte,  and  in  little  more  than  three  weeks 
presented  my  manuscripts  to  my  employer  with  a 
demand  for  payment     He  said  he  had  made  no 
stipulation  for  ready  money,  and  declined  paying 
anything,  at  least  until  the  books   had  passed 
through  the  press.      Before  that  consunmiation 
came  about,  he  contrived  to  pass  himself  through 
the  Bankruptcy  Court,  having  first  established  his 
son  in  the  business ;  and  I,  some  eighteen  months 
after,  received  from  the  assignees  three-and-six- 
pence  in  the  pound  as  the  reward  of  my  labonra 
This  clever  genius  afterwards  attained  to  civic 
honours,  and,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
enjoys  them  yet 

Having  despatched  this  commission  without  re- 
ceiving the  sum  agreed  on,  and  having,  moreover, 
a  pretty  strong  presentiment  that  it  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  paid,  I  began  to  renew  my  search  for 
regular  employment  It  was  nearly  the  middle 
of  July  when  I  received  information  from  B 
that  hands  were  wanted  at  a  house  well  known  in 
the  profession  as  a  wholesale  manufactor}''  of  blue- 
books.  I  applied  without  loss  of  time,  and  for- 
tunately obtained  an  engagement  which  held 
out  the  prospect  of  permanency,  and  promised 
to  yield  an  income  above  the  average  earnings 
of  the  trade.  The  house  in  which  I  found  my- 
self located  bore  the  stamp  of  antiquity  and 
dirt,  both  to  a  degree  perhaps  unrivalled  in  Lon- 
don. Originally  a  small  office,  it  had,  through  the 
active  and  spirited  management  of  a  progenitor 
of  the  present  owners,  enlarged  its  bulk  by  elbow- 
ing out  its  neighbours  in  various  directions,  and  ap- 
propriating their  dwellings  to  its  own  use.  Thus, 
though  now  an  extensive  establishment,  it  was  little 
better  than  a  ruin,  and  had  to  be  periodically 
surveyed  and  shored  up  with  beams  and  timbers 
to  support  the  monstrous  weight  of  metal  with 
which  every  floor  was  oppressed.  Nearly  two 
hundred  men,  besides  the  necessary  supplement  of 
boys,  were  busily  employed  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  session  of  Parliament.  Many  of  these  were 
far  advanced  in  years,  and  had  passed  the  whole  of 
their  working  lives  upon  the  premises^  and  bad 
brought  up  their  sons  to  fc^ow  the  same  career. 
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Considerable  sums  had  been  spent  in  repair  of  the 
frail  tenement  within  the  recollection  of  the 
youngest  lad ;  but  the  oldest  inmate,  even  he  who 
Lad  never  left  the  office  for  a  week  together  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  could  not  certify  to  the  out- 
lay of  a  single  sixpence  for  purposes  of  cleanliness 
or  sanitary  precaution.  The  ceilings  were  black 
as  printers'  ink  with  the  candle-smoke  of  two  or 
three  generations,  and  the  walls,  save  where  they 
were  polished  to  a  greasy  brown  by  the  friction  of 
the  shoulder,  were  of  the  same  colour.  The  wind 
and  the  rain  were  patched  out  from  the  clattering 
casements  and  the  rotting  window-frames  by  inch- 
thick  layers  of  brown  paper  and  paste.  Typ©  of 
all  descriptions,  old  as  the  building  itself,  or  shining 
new  from  the  foundry,  was  abundant  as  gravel  in  a 
gravel-pit,  and  seemed  about  as  much  cared  for. 
Pots,  pans,  dishes,  and  cooking-utensils  ground  the 
face  of  it  as  it  lay  upon  the  men  s  bulks,  and  the 
heels  of  tlie  busy  crowd,  as  they  tracked  their 
sinuous  path  through  the  piles  of  forms  stacked 
together  in  every  available  space,  razed  the  cor- 
ners of  the  pages  nearest  the  ground.  Everything 
like  comfort,  order,  economy,  and  even  decent 
workmanship,  was  sacrificed  to  the  paramount  ob- 
ject of  despatch — the  turning  out  the  greatest  pos- 
sible quantity  of  work  In  the  shortest  time.  So 
great  was  the  disorder  consequent  upon  such  a 
system,  that,  not>\ithstanding  the  plethoric  abun- 
dance of  materials  of  every  sort,  those  wanted  were 
rarely  to  be  found  at  the  instant  they  were  re- 
quired ;  and  the  most  villanous  shifts,  in  the  use  of 
which  the  men  displayed  an  ingenuity  which  no- 
thing but  long  practice  could  have  matured,  were 
resorted  to,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  moment 
The  result  of  all  this  was  shown  in  the  appearance 
of  the  work  produced,  which,  being  done  for  the 
Government,  nobody  tliought  of  criticising,  and 
which  came  damp  from  the  press  with  the  aspect 
of  printing  a  century  old,  impressed  by  some 
fiupematural  agency  upon  the  modem  composition 
of  gypsum,  rags,  and  rubbish,  which,  under  the 
name  of  paper,  is  palmed  upon  the  Government, 
and  becomes  the  transitory  vehicle  of  the  public 
and  national  records. 

I  was  set  to  work  upon  papers  relative  to  the 
Poor-laws,  which  were  then  undergoing  the  reform 
60  much  needed ;  and  though  my  habitually  me- 
thodical disposition  revolted  at  our  headlong  mode 
of  despatching  business,  I  soon  grew  reconciled  to 
the  slovenly  haste  which  reaped  the  same  remu- 
neration at  the  week's  end  as  would  have  been 
awarded  to  the  most  careful  attention.  The  work 
was  abundant,  and  we  wrought  late  every  night — 
and  all  night  long  two  or  three  times  in  the  week 
— ^though  the  men  gained  little  or  nothing  by  the 


extra  night- work,  in  consequence  of  the  idleness 
which  necessarily  followed  the  n.ext  day. 

Before  the  session  closed  at  the  end  of  August, 
I  had  been  given  to  understand  that  I  might  con- 
sider my  occupation  permanent ;  and,  having  con- 
certed the  previous  necessary  measures,  I  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity,  in  the  second  week  of 
September,  when  the  whole  office  took  their  annual 
holiday  and  devoured  their  customary  "weigh- 
g^oee,"  to  take  my  first  trip  by  raOway  as  far  as 
Maidenhead,  and  starting  thence  by  coach  to  Bris- 
tol, presented  myself  in  the  evening  at  my  father's 
house.  I  had  been  absent  more  than  three  years ; 
and  though,  from  continual  correspondence  with 
home,  I  had  been  made  acquainted  with  all  the 
events  of  the  family  circle,  I  was  not  prepared 
for  the  total  change  which  greeted  my  view.  I 
found  the  old  couple  alone  in  the  snug  cottage. 
Tom  had  married  and  settled  five  miles  off  two 
years  before;  Polly  was  govemessii^g  it  in  the 
heart  of  Wales ;  and  my  fair  little  Patty  had  been 
carried  off  by  a  young  parson,  to  grace  the  lot  of 
a  poor  curate's  wife  in  a  rural  village  a  hundred 
miles  away.  My  parents  were  not  at  all  disposed 
to  join  in  the  melancholy  impression  the  sight  of 
their  solitude  produced  upon  me ;  and  when  I 
regretted  that  the  family  should  be  so  broken  up, 
said  that  I  ought  to  regard  the  matter  in  a  different 
light,  as  instead  of  growing  less  by  loss  from 
death,  they  had  almost  doubled  in  number  since  I 
parted  from  them.  On  inquiring  for  Ned,  I  found 
that  he  had  managed  the  whole  of  my  matrimonial 
preparations — ^had  put  up  the  banns  at  St.  James  s 
— had  arranged  the  wedding  to  come  off  on  the 

morrow — ^and  was  then  off  to  F ,  in  order  to 

return  with  the  bride  before  breakfastinthemoming, 
having  first  made  his  dispositions  for  a  merry  party. 

And  a  merry  party  there  was,  and  no  mistake 
about  it.  I  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and,  setting 
forth  on  the  Bath  Eoad,  impatient  for  a  sight  of 
Ellen,  had  walked  a  couple  of  miles  beyond  Keyn- 
sham,  when  I  met  the  phaeton  coming  up  Salford 
Hill,  and  containing,  as  I  had  har^y  dared  to 
expect,  the  doctor  as  well  as  his  protege  whom  he 
had  resolved  upon  "giving  away."  I  was  soon 
mounted  by  the  side  of  my  future  v^ife ;  and  at 
nine  o'clock  we  descended  at  the  cottage-door 
amidst  a  crowd  of  laughing  faces  assembled  to  do 
honour  to  our  union.  I  passed  the  next  two  hours 
in  a  kind  of  dreamy  babble  of  which  no  distinct 
impression  remains  upon  my  memory.  Then  the 
rays  of  the  sun  were  streaming  on  the  monumental 
tablets  in  the  old  church,  and  the  weird  words 
were  said  which  bound  two  loving  hearts  in  one 
fate;  and  then  I  walked  slowly  through  the 
antique  porch  with  a  vnfe  hanging  upon  my  arm. 
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PLAY-BILL    REMINISCENCES. 
''comes  jccundub  in  via." 


Illumikatbd  scrolls  of  the  drama !  we  hail  ye  ever 
with  delight.  There  is  something  bright  and  cheer- 
ing in  your  very  looks,  which  wear  a  laughing  as- 
pect We  seldom  pass  a  window  in  which  play- 
bills are  exhibited  without  surrendering  to  their 
fascination.  Gay,  vari-coloured  types  of  the  theatre, 
from  boyhood  we  have  entertained  an  unalterable 
affection  for  them. 

Play-bills  are  to  us  something  more  than  ocular 
attractions;  they  are  suggestive,  and  retrospect- 
ively communicative.  As  historical  records  they 
have  peculiar  significance ;  they  constitute  Melpo- 
mcDe*8  diary,  in  which  the  goddess  has  written  the 
lives  of  tyrants  in  crimson  ink.  They  were  the 
''Sybilline  leaves*'  which  introduced  fair  Nelly 
G  Wynne  to  the  stage  of  Davenant,  and  afterwards 
to  the  splendours  of  a  royal  palace. .  Had  Nelly 
Gwynnc  and  play-bills  never  been  associated,  that 
nob]  e  institution,  Chelsea  College,  might  never  have 
been  endowed. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  the  stage,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  intention  to  exhibit  theatrical  perform- 
ances was  made  by  sound  of  trumpet,  a  practice 
which  is  continued  to  this  day  by  the  showmen  at 
the  fairs.  The  use  of  bills  giving  information  of 
the  time,  place  and  nature  of  the  representation  of 
plays  is  shown  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Payne 
Collier 'to  be  of  considerable  antiquity.  "They 
(the  players)  used  to  set  up  their  bills  upon  posts  to 
adnlonish  the  people  to  make  resort  to  their  thea- 
tres." (^*  Northbroke's  Treatise,**  1570.)  Two 
printers,  Oliarlewood  and  Roberts,  ^'ere  the  Fare- 
brothers  of  this  early  epoch  of  the  drama.  The 
right  of  pointing  play-bills  was  at  first  made  a 
monopoly  by,  the  Stationers'  Company.  The  earlier 
play-bills  dfd  not  contain  a  list  of  the  characters, 
or  the  names  of  the  actors  by  whom  they  were  re- 
presented. The  following  earliest  printed  play- 
bill is  copied  from  Mr.  Collier's  "  Annals  of  the 
Stage."     It  is  still  extant : 

By  his  Majesty's  Company  of  Comedians, 

At  the  New  Theatre  in  Drury-Lane, 

This  day,  being  Thursday,  April  8, 1663,  will  be  acted 

A  Comedy,  called, 

Wf)t  flumourousE  Huutenant 

The  King     ....  Mr.  WINTERSEL. 

Demetrius      .     .     .    •  Mr.  HART. 

Selevers         ....  Mr.  BART. 

Leontius  ...  Major  MOHUN. 

Lieutenant    ....  Mr.  CLUN. 

Celiae Mre.  MARSHALL. 

The  play  will  beffin  at  3  o'Clock  exactly. 

Boxes  4s.,  Pit  ^B.Od.,  Middle  Gallery,  Is.Od., 

Upper  Gallery  Is. 

The  names  of  these  performers  are  well  known, 
and  most  of  them  continued  to  entertain  the  town 
some  time  after  the  Restoration. 

The  names  of  tragedies,  our  authority  surmises, 
were,  Jot  greater  distinction,  ordinarily  printed  in 


red  ink.     Shirley's  "  Cardinal"  contains  a  passage 
which  warrants  this  inference : 

And  yon  would  be 
Pemuided  I  ironld  hAve*t  a  comedy, 
For  all  the  purple  in  the  name. 

The  transition  from  play-bills  to  plays  is  natural 
and  easy.  The  old  dramatic  poets  threw  off  their 
eminently  poetical  compositions  with  ease,  facility, 
and  nonchalance.  A  new  five-act  play  is  the  rara 
avis  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  truly  a  labour 
of  love :  it  was  the  every-day  affair  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  We  fear  the  Muses  are  out  of 
temper  with  the  present  generation,  and  are  diffi- 
cult to  be  wooed,  or,  ar  all  events,  won. 

Prynne,  in  the  epistle  dedicatory  to  his  "  His- 
triomastix,"  makes  what  appears  at  first  blush  a 
staggering  assertion,  viz.,  that  there  had  been 
"above  40,000  play-books  printed  within  these 
two  years  (as  stationers  inform  me),  they  being 
now  more  vendible  than  the  choicest  sermons." 
It  is  obvious  (to  Mr.  Collier)  that  he  refers  to  the 
total  numbers  of  copies  sold,  and  cannot  mean  that 
so  many  different  plays  had  been  published  in  that 
period,  although  indeed  they  were  plentiful.  A 
price  of  a  printed  play  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare 
was  high.  A  sixpence  of  tliat  day  was  worth 
sundry  sixpences  of  the  present 

Prynne's  remark  that  "  plays  were  more  vendi- 
ble" in  the  sixteenth  century  "  than  the  choicest 
sermon"  is  a  powerful  and  curt  satire  upon  the 
morals  of  the  age.  Nevertheless,  a  play  is  not 
without  its  mission  on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  virtue. 
Movi-.^  truths  are  often  promulgated  from  the 
stage.  Home-thnistB  at  erring  humanity  are  made 
aniidst  thrusts  of  poignant  ivit  and  satire,  and  in 
the  intervals  of  fencing-scenes  and  sword-thrusts. 
Affecting,  softening,  .fumanising  words  and  deeds 
are  said  and  done,  and  are  of  most  frequent  occur- 
rence, even  by  the  branded  player,  he  who  is  by 
Act  of  Parliament  "rogue  and  vagabond,"  and 
liable  to  be  shorn  of  his  ringlets  d  la  cavalier 
by  roundheaded  janitors  of  English  county  jails. 

We  hold  in  reverential  esteem  the  "choice 
sermons,"  but  are  not  the  less  affected  towards 
that  "keen  encounter  of  wits"  constituting  the 
profane  play.  Passages  there  are  in  the  latter  full 
of  serious  meaning.  Setting  aside  tragedy — whose 
motive,  power,  and  intentional  purpose  convey  the 
soundest  moral — comedy  is  frequently  pregnant 
with  reflection,  and  moves  us  to  love  and  pity  by 
its  truth  and  dear  simplicity. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, 

to  repeat  the  hackneyed  but  noble  axiom  of  theob- 
ervant,  thoughtful  Shakspeare !  The  play  arouses 
the  sensibilities  while  it  amuses  the  mind  at  the 
theatre.  The  joyous  laugh  and  bounding  spirit 
are  eliminated  and  an  hour's  happiness  secured  in 
behalf  of  every  faithful  play-goer,  old  and  young. 
People  go  to  the  play  when  the  business  of  the 
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day  IB  over,  and  recreation  needed.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  viciously-inclined  playgoer. 
It  is  the  true  lover  of  the  drama  to  whom  we  de- 
sire to  act  the  part  of  Cicerone,  and  to  commend 
our  "  play-bills." 

As  much  as  we  can  love  anything  inanimate — 
as  we  do  pictures — we  love  the  hand-bill  and  the 
(parent)  "  posters"  of  the  play.  To  employ  the 
words  of  Oicero,  applying  them  to  tiie  drama, 
"  the  play-bill  is  the  picture  of  life,  the  mirror  oif 
manners.**  It  is  Hogarthian  in  its  lineaments ;  for 
npon  its  expressive  face  a  life's  story  is  related. 
Its  features  express  the  struggling  author's  triumph, 
realise  the  poor  player's' ambition,  praise  the  artist, 
boast  of  the  manager's  success,  and  reflect  the 
public  pleasure ! 

When  the  newly-fledged  dramatist  attends  the 
theatre,  knowing  himself  to  be  the  creator  of  the 
drama  of  that  night,  that  his  thoughts  and  his  Ian 
guage  are  to  engross  all  attention ;  when  he  hears 
the  resonant  applause  acknowledging  his  talent  ; 
when  his  fellow-mortals  cheer  him  to  his  very 
face ;  when  probably  the  lady  of  bis  love  is  by  his 
side  and  smiles  upon  him  throug^i  her  tears — are 
not  the  sensations  thus  occasioned  extatic  and  most 
enviable?  The  actor's  or  the  actress's  triumphs  are 
equally  as  gratifying. 

A  well-known  locality  of  play-bill  literature 
and  the  figments  of  the  Thespian  art  is  Bow-street, 
Co  vent-garden.  Bow-street  is  trt\ditionally  the 
focus  of  theatricals.  Here  reside  the  principal 
agents  and  veritable  book-worms  of  the  drama — 
individuals  who  are  literally  wrapped  up  in  the 
playhouse  stationery;  who  in  their  very  beds 
sleep  between  the  sheets  of  the  drama!  These 
arc  the  media  through  which  the  comedian  obtains 
his  London '  or  provincial  engagement,  and  the 
playwright  arranges  for  the  performance  and  copy- 
right claims  of  his  play.  All  day  long,  the  pave- 
ment of  Bow-street  is  the  Rialto  or  Exchange  of 
tihe  performer.  TTie  actor  is  easily  recognised. 
His  every-day  costume — be  it  said  without  dis- 
respect— is  dingy  and  mosaic  in  its  appearance 
as  any  flabby  character-costume  of  the  professional 
wardrobe  looks  when  exposed  to  open  day.  Facial 
expression  is  modified  in  the  performer  by  the 
absence  of  that  barbal  vegetation  without  which 
Samson  could  not  contend  with  the  Philistines. 
The  actor  is  denuded  of  his  whiskers  even  to  a 
"  hair's  breadth." 

With  that  dressy  tastefulness  which  mostly 
marks  the  actor  as  a  private  individual,  he  makes 
the  most  of  tho  seediest  habiliments.  It  will  be 
observed  tblt  he  can  ^'  snatch  a  grace "  out  of  an 
old  gannent  that  in  Houndsditch  would  be  deemed 
irrecoverable.  'His  chapeau  is  usually  so  limp  that 
the  wonder  is  how  it  keeps  any  shape,  and  why  it 
doe^  not  sink  with  its  weight  of  decomposition 
into  a  heap  df  oily  and  decaying  felt !  But  not- 
withstanding its  enervated  condition,  it  is  neatly 
brushed,  cleared  of  all  accumulations  of  dust,  and 
shines  with  extraneons  polish.  It  is  worn  jauntily 
and  cavalierly,  poised  at  an  angle  of  ninety  de- 
grees, so  as  to  display  to  more  advantage  a  raven 
side-curl  falling  gracefully  over  the  dexter  ear. 
The  actor  is  as  fastidious  as 'finical;  he  embro- 
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cates  his  face  until  it  is  polished  up  to  the  state  of 
shining  mahogany ;  the  high  peaks  of  a  stiff  shirt- 
collar  peer  with  Apennine  elevations  Above  the  me- 
ridian of  his  ears. 

Such  is  the  "imperfect  picture"  of  the  unfortu- 
nate wearer  of  the  purp%irei  panni  of  the  stage, 
the  sock  and  buskin.  When  he  holds  a  good  en- 
gagement, he  is  a  very  superb  and  asriduously- 
courted  personage.  Under  the  latter  phase  of  his 
character  you  may  notice  him  some  time  or  other 
at  the  comer  of  Bow-street  gracefully  raising  his 
hat  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  ^elf-satisfaction  of 
a  Beau  Nash.  He  used  to  rail  at  managers;  he 
used  to  seize  men  by  the  buttons  and  explode  his 
heartburnings.  Now  fortune  has  smii^:  with 
the  sunshine's  coming  his  revilings  are  over. 

And  who  are  those  pallid  yet  bright-eyed  girls, 
thinly  clad,  but  always  with  the  distingnishing 
mark  of  gentlewomen — ^the  small  feet  and  the  small 
hands?  Who  are  these  fair  habituSes  of  Bow- 
street — genteel  their  deportment,  their  feminine 
pride  discriminately  subdued  ?  These  ladies  are 
the  provincial  actresses  in  town,  seeking  metropo- 
iitan  engagements.  Heartily  we  wish  them  succ^ 
with  managers,  and  still  more  with  the  public. 
Their  devotion  to  their  profession,  their  courageous 
perseverance  and  abnegation  in  contending  with 
its  difficulties,  are  hoj^oic  qnaliticB  we  know  them 
to  possess,  and  honour  them  for  their  unfaiiing^ 
hearts,  unscathed  by  the  hardest  endurances. 

To  retnm  to  the  play-bills.  In  our  youth  we 
deemed  Vauxhall  a  fairy-land,  hung  round  with, 
brilliant  affiohes.  Within  the  garde«8,  the  latter 
were  published  in  glowing  letters  of  kaleidoscopic 
hues.  Colossal  words  of  tire  blazoned  the  title  of 
the  particular  fite.  Oracular  annoimc^MJiitfl  flamed 
from  a  background  of  the  blackest  wood.  The 
Vauxhall  alphabet  of  fire  struck  us  as  the  eflFect  of 
enchantment.  By  this  excellent  mode  of  incul- 
cating the  first  rudimerits  of  education  we  learned 
onr  earliest  lesson  in  orthography.  How  can  we 
forget  that  huge  slate  of  Vauxhall,  on  which  the 
large-hand  copies  of  Waterloo,  Trafalgar, 
and  Navarino  were  written  in  pyrotechnic  fires? 
Tliese  inscriptions  formed  to  our  youthful  vision 
something  like  theatrical  inscriptions,  as  they 
streamed  in  flags  and  banners  from  the  resplen- 
dent columns  of  the  arcades.  The  play-bills  of 
Astley*B  are  also  inscribed  upon  the  tablet  of  our 
memory.  They  are  so  many  sheets  of  heraldry ; 
the  vignettes  of  pageantry.  Astley's  !  here  it  was 
we  first  met  with  the  veritable  SJfflauel  Pcpys  of 
these  degenerate  days  of  the  stage. 

Mr.  Gaspard  is  kn  elderly  bachelor ;  in  figure 
short  and  stout ;  witii  stubborn  porcine  hair  turned 
grey ;  his  features  are  of  tlie  snubbed  order,  but 
glorying  in  a  complexion  red  end  ruddy.  Mr. 
Gaspord  dresses  well ;  an  aldermanic  ehain  of  gold 
coils  about  the  broad  ^surface  of  his  bkck  s4tia 
waistcoat.  His  dress-coat  is  of  a  dye  of  unexception- 
able jet.  His  tout  ensemble  is  uncommonly  smart. 
He  is  an  haUtuS  of  theatres.  We  believe  that  he 
it  was  who  invented  the  first  miniature  stage  for 
juveniles  to  act  plays  upon  and  delight  nursery 
audiencesjw  He  is  voluble  on  plays,  and  has  been 
a  collector  of  them.     The  old  play-goer  recounts 
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with  much  earnestness  how,  once  upon  a  time,  about 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  he  had  a  drama  in  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  and  how  John  Kemble  entertained 
some  notion  of  producing  it  Consequently,  he  (Gas- 
pard)  was  in  correspondence  with  the  great  John, 
and  had  sundry  interviews  with  him  in  the  copyists* 
room  or  library  of  the  theatre.     Here  Gaspard 
became  familiar,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  manager, 
w^ith  the  contents  of  an  old  oaken  cabinet  in  that 
room,  which  contained  the  "  fond  records*'  of  a  suc- 
cession of  plays  acted  and  unacted.    That  cabinet 
also  was  the  repository  of  folios  of  play-bills — vo- 
lumes more  numerous  than  the  massive  tomes  of 
the  Bowyer  Bible.  Within  certain  drawers  of  that 
cabinet  was  secreted  a  musty  mass  of  theatrical 
correspondence — centuries  old,  some  of  it  I     The 
motives,  feelings  and  actions  of  histrionic  charac- 
ters, from  Davenant  and  Killigrew  to  Garrick, 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  could  be  perused  and  ex- 
mined  by  means  of  those  hieroglyphics.    Gaspard 
has  often  expressed  to  us  his  infinite  satisfuction  at 
having  access  to  one  special  packet  in  the  aforesaid 
cabinet,  being  a  correspondence  between  Major 
Mohnn  and  Mr.  Hart,  two  noted  comedians,  who 
flourished  as  early  as  the  year  1663.   The  odd  fist 
of  Killigrew  in  caligraphy  was  known  to  Gaspard ; 
and  he  could  swear  to  Davenant*8  neater  pothooks. 
It  had  been  Gaspard's  peculiar  gratification  to  gloat 
over  the  bibliopolic  treasures  of  the  old  Theatre 
Royal  Covent  Garden.  And  he  had  certainly  been 
let  into  a  few  antiquated  secrets  pertaining  to  dead 
-and  gone  theatricals.     He  knew  what  was  Better- 
ton's  ",  screw, '  as  first  juvenile  tragedian ;  what 
pecuniary  reward  Otway  received  for  "  Venice 
Preserved;'*    what  were  Gibber's   troubles    and 
Oooke's  caprices ;  what  Eklmund  Kean  thought  of 
John  Kemble,  and  vice  versa. 

Gaspard  had  opportunities  for  indulging  his 
-biblomania  eon  amore  in  the  library  of  the  theatre. 
He  delighted  to  jtore  over  a  play-bill  folio  in  the 
«ombre  light,  and  allow  his  imagination  to  conjure 
np  the  ghosts  of  the  old  comedians,  peopling  the 


stage  of  that  theatre,  or  its  rival,  old  Dmry,  with 
generation  after  generation  of  companies.  Now 
the  phantoms  of  Gibber's  green-room  appeared 
before  him :  Mountford,"  so  affecting  as  the  lover ;" 
Sandford,  "so  good  in  disagreeable  characters;" 
Nokes,  ''in  whose  plain  and  palpable  simplicity 
were  recognised  the  characteristics  of  bis  acting." 
Then  the  ladies :  Mrs.  Barry,  **  impetuous  as  Cas- 
sandra, terrible  as  Roxana ;"  Mrs.  Betterton,  "  su- 
perior to  Mrs.  Barry ;"  Mrs.  Mountford,  **  mistress 
of  more  variety  of  humour  than  Cibber  ever  knew 
in  any  female  performer;"  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  ''a 
brunette,  with  such  a  lively  aspect,  such  a  glow  of 
health  and  cheerfulness  in  her  countenance — scarce 
an  audience  saw  her  that  were  not  half  of  them  her 
lovers." 

Such  were  the  apparitions  that  revisited  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon  at  Gaspard's  bidding,  while, 
like  Prospero,  he  consulted  his  wizard-volume. 
Then,  turning  to  a  more  recent  pag^,  a  livelier  host 
of  phantoms  were  to  his  vision  marshalled  on  the 
stage :  Kemble  in  propria  persona^  Siddons  and 
O'Neill,  oily  Munden,  quaint  Blanchard,  hearty 
Emery,  warbling  Incledon,  mimical  Mathews,  fat 
Fawcett^  et  id  genus  omne  ! 

The  scene  changes  to  a  rehearsal,  and  Mrs. 
Joanna  Baillie,  a  dignified  lady,  crosses  the  stage. 
The  authoress  of  the  plays  on  the  **•  Passions"  has 
taken  the  arm  of  the  portly  Doctor  (Mitford), 
and  engages  in  conversation  with  sententious  Mr 
Kemble ;  probably  it  is  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
duction of  one  of  her  own  dramas,  perhaps  '*  De 
Montford." 

The  lady's  demeanour  and  expression  of  coun- 
tenance betray  anxiety.  Is  it  to  escape  from  the 
pillory  of  the  "unacted?"  Kemble  preserves  a 
reserved  and  frigidly  polite  dignity.  While  the 
Doctor  urges  the  suit  of  the  fair  dramatist,  the  trio 
fade  away,  and  Gaspard  awakes  to  discover  that 
he  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  library  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  and  found  a  pillow  in  a  pile  of  old  manu- 
scriptB  of  the  ^  Unact^  Drama." 
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*'PooR  Chariest  And  so  he's  dead  and  bu- 
ried !"  The  news  had  but  just  reached  me,  and  I 
sat  staring  out  of  window  with  eyes  that  saw  not, 
repeating  this  sentence  over  and  over;  at  first,  no 
doubt,  with  as  much  meaning  as  the  words  might 
convey,  but  afterwards  very  vaguely ;  which  my 
bad  spirit  suggested  was  the  effect,  first,  of  sorrow 
for  my  deceased  friend,  and,  secondly,  of  philoso- 
phical abstraction  :  I  caught  him  in  the  fact,  and 
burked  him. 

Poor  Charles ! — a  slow,  lumbering  fellow,  with 
a  sardonic  twitch  about  his  mouth  contrasting 
finely  with  the  gentle  tilings  that  often  fell  from 
it — a  poet  and  a  lover  of  poets,  and  in  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  his  age :  so  he's  dead  1     Undisturbed 


this  time,  thought  again  went  rambling,  imagining 
what  he  might  have  become — recalling  circum- 
stances for  the  first  chapter  of  a  once-possible  Life 
and  Writings  of  the  celebrated  C.  W.,  but  for  the 
most  part  hopelessly  circling  round  and  round  over 
a  world  where  all  was  death,  like  the  weary  dove 
of  Noah.  Noah's  dove,  however,  it  is  only  just 
to  say,  has  the  advantage  in  comparison ;  he  had 
eyes  to  see  and  strength  to  pluck  the  olive- 
branch  which  announced  the  worlds  return  to 
life ;  but  what  I  am  pleased  to  call  mine  was  so 
blinded  with  undue  gloom  as  to  perceive  none 
such,  though  for  it  also  there  were  olive-branches 
enough,  that  have  fiourished  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  years.    Consequently,  I  merely  wasted 
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time ;  and  in  this  manner,  surrounded  by  vague 
gloom,  an  hour  was  as  much  lost  to  me  as  to  my 
departed  friend,  without  his  corresponding  gain  of 
an  hour  of  eternity.  The  announcement  of  dinner, 
however,  swiftly  brought  my  dove  back  to  time 
and  its  ark ;  but  Death,  when  he  comes  so  near  as 
to  pluck  a  friend  from  one's  arm,  makes  philoso- 
phers of  all  living;  and  being  just  then  too  much 
of  a  philosopher  to  eat,  I  pulled  my  hat  over  my 
eyes  in  a  very  stem  manner  and  walked  out  Here 
it  was  worse. 

The  power  of  sympathy  is  known  to  be  very 
great,  and  capable  even  of  affecting  our  physical 
nature.    Leavened  with  a  grain  of  affectation,  it 
was  this  power,  perhaps,  which,  conferring  upon 
me  some  participation  of  my  friend's  present  estate, 
made  the  passing  multitude  appear  as  shadows, 
and  I  myself  a  shadow,  though,  of  course,  of  a 
superior  sort    Mayhap,  too,  this  nearer  acquaint- 
ance with  him  conferred  some  liberty  of  railing  at 
the  **  ruthless  enemy,"  and  of  reflecting  so  gloomily 
and  sarcastically  upon  the  condition  of  the  other 
shadows  as  I  am  now  conscious  of.     For  with 
no  love  usually  for  a  certain  tribe  of  writers  who 
are  most  in  request  with  themselves  when  com- 
paring the  human  family  to  worms,  ephemeral 
insects  and  so  on,  in  the  teeth  of  *'  the  human  face 
divine,"  yet  at  that  moment  it  seemed  to  me  that  all 
wisdom  worth  speaking  of  was  theirs  or  subject  to 
theirs,  this  world  reafly  a  casino  and  gambling- 
house,  life  drunkenness,  and  even  its  best  blessing, 
health,  a  mockery.    It  is  a  place  thought  I,  for 
genius  to  starve  in — where  for  bread  stones  are 
given  it,  post  morteni.    It  is  a  place  for  Virtue  to 
grow  vicious  in ;  a  place  where  the  Archangel 
Gabriel  could  not  be  truly  religious  unless  his  glo- 
rious hair  were  shorn  to  stubble,  and  his  wings 
shrouded  in  an  angular-cut  coat  studiously  large. 
Youth  found  aptest  comparison  in  a  certain  Ger- 
man picture  wherein  a  child  wanders  down  a 
narrow  path  edged  with  flowers  that  hide  a  great 
gulf  on  either  side — only  with  his  protecting  angel 
left  out.    As  for  Age,  it  had  the  misfortune  to 
meet  me  represented  in  an  overdressed  and  (as  I 
suspected)  painted  grand-dame,  rolling  past  in  an 
opera-going  carriage ;  and  I  straightway  longed  to 
be  opposite  to  her  for  a  few  moments  that  I  might 
read  her  a  sermon,  taking  for  text  the  story  of  cer- 
tain seamen  who  got  mad  drunk  in  sinking  ships. 
Eiches !  I  had  to  pass  the  shop  of  my  neighbour 
Q.,  a  goldsmith ;  and  giving  a  parting  glance  at 
the  little  watch  I  have  been  coveting  these  two 
years,  I  doomed  his  premises  to  the  doom  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon :  the  dim  workshop  where  the  hammers 
clicked  so   busily  became  a  howling  wilderness, 
and  bats  and  lizards  lodged  in  his  back  parlour. 
Quoting  the  entire  passage,  I  hurled  "  the  cloud- 
capped  towers"  at  a  couple  of  factory-chimneys 
that  loomed  distant  and  large,  like  some  profound 
and  venerated  authors,  through  volumes  of  self- 
created  smoke ;  in  fine,  all  the  gloom  which  at- 
taches to  the  unsubstantial  character  of  sublunary 
things,  all  the  darkness  which  sometimes  accom- 
panies the  near  approach  of  death,  even  in  minds 
most  strong  in  innocence  and  conviction  of  its  real 
nature — was  upon  me. 


I  had  walked  very  fast  while  cogitating  these 
things,  and  by  this  time  had  regained  my  appetite. 
So  I  bought  a  cake,  which,  at  other  times,  con- 
sulting my  respectability,  I  should  have  discussed 
in  the  shop ;  or  if  it  were  a  small  one  (as  this  was) 
upon  the  threshold — ^modestly.  But  what  now 
was  respectability  ?  What,  morally  or  in  fact,  was 
keeping  a  gig  ?  And  I  ate  my  cake  savagely  in 
the  streets— enjoying  it  nevertheless. 

Now  if  it  bo  cause  of  thankfulness  to  be  brought 
back  to  healthy  views  of  our  lot  in  this  world, 
then  thanks  to  that  cake.  If  it  be  a  blessed  thing 
to  restore  one  to  consciousness  of  a  divine  provi- 
dence and  thankfulness  to  it — ^a  providence  which, 
having  fashioned  us  so  gloriously,  with  brains  to 
think,  and  hearts  to  love  if  we  harden  them  not — 
has  provided  us  even  in  our  very  weaknesses  with 
countless  opportunities  of  such  charity  and  forbear- 
ance as  might  easily  make  death  the  mere  opening 
of  a  door  to  glory,  and  oil  the  hinges  of  it — if 
this  be  a  blessed  thing,  then  blessings  on  the  con- 
fectioner of  that  cake !  At  first  sight,  this  seems 
like  an  affectation — a  straining  after  *^  goody-good" 
simplicity  rather  than  a  record  of  fact.  But 
he  who,  upon  mature  consideration,  still  suspects 
this  to  be  the  case,  let  him  also  suspect  his  di- 
gestion. Let  that  man  doubt  the  philosophy  of 
charity-dinners,  deep-rooted  in  the  British  mind 
as  it  is,  who  cannot  believe  that  the  fulness  of  the 
stomach  is  also  the  fulness  of  the  soul,  disposing  it 
to  charity  and  just  perceptions.  At  present,  how- 
ever, leaving  that  absorbing  subject  to  be  treated 
of  on  a  future  occasion,  it  must  suffice  here  to 
assert  that  when  I  had  eaten  the  cake  its  ingre- 
dients seemed  to  cry  aloud  to  my  heart,  reproach- 
ing it  for  thanklessness  and  other  smaller  vices ; 
and  representing,  as  it  did,  several  quarters  of  the 
globe,  the  reproach  was  not  a  light  one.  Oloom 
fled !  And  '*  0  Death  f  said  I  aloud, "  after  all,  what 
art  thou  ?  The  cutting  of  a  thread  ! — the  length 
of  which  is  of  no  consequence,  and  will  not  be 
judged  of:  it  is  not  admissible  evidence.  The 
quoEtion  is  only  regarding  the  quality  of  it  I  Look 
you,  therefore,  Bishop  G.  (tapping  his  shirt-front), 
that  as  you  spin  this  thread  of  life,  you  introduce 
as  many  strands  of  virtue  as  you  can  lay  hands  on 
— no  matter  where  or  how ;  but  as  to  whether  it 
be  clipped  at  thirty  years'  length  or  eighty,  that  is 
not  your  business."  And,  to  make  a  beginning,  I 
gave  a  small  alms  to  a  beggar-woman  with  sleepy 
twins,  knowinp^  very  well  that  they  were  not  hers, 
but  hired,  perhaps  born,  for  the  purpose;  never 
mind,  neither  was  that  my  business. 

But  my  friend's  death  was  not  to  be  altogether 
ejected  from  consideration ;  and  as  I  continued  to 
mourn  the  loss,  though  more  reasonably,  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  me  that  as  black  was  my  only 
wear,  I  could  gratify  my  feelings  by  "  going  into 
mourning"  for  him  at  small  expense;  a  crape 
band,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Besides,  said  my 
evil  self — who  was  not  burked  for  good — it  will 
have  such  an  air  of  sentiment  and  genuine  feeling. 

With  this  resolve  I  made  up  to  a  draper's  esta- 
blishment, and  was  about  to  enter  when  two  con- 
siderations arrested  me  on  the  threshold.  First, 
as  to  the  depth  of  the  proposed  band ;  what  depth 
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of  crape,  according  to  rule,  would  properly  indicate 
the  relatioiwhip  between  deceased  and  myself — the 
amount  of  grief  he  waa  by  right  entitled  to.  Let 
us  consider :  for  a  wife  or  for  grown  children,  the 
tip  of  your  hat-band  should  come  within  half  an 
inch  from  the  tip  of  your  hat,  if  you  are  a  faithful 
husband  or  affectionate  father;  for  a  parent,  an 
inch  shorter ;  for  grand-parent,  sister,  brother  or 
young  child,  a  shade  more  than  half  the  depth  of 
your  hat ;  for  an  uncle  or  aunt  who  leaves  you 
nothing,  about  three  inches  of  crape  is  sufficiently 
affectionate,  and  for  cousins  (unless  they  happen 
to  be  sweethearts  also)  the  same,  short  measure. 
For  a  f riend*  then,  any  measure  between  two-and-a- 
half  inches  and  nothing.  But  before  I  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  the  moral  nausea  which  seized 
me  at  starting  became  inflammatory.  I  grew  in- 
dignant at  it,  and  resolved  on  a  band  of  the  brother 
and  sister  estimate. — Secondly,  should  I  have  it 
pinned  plain,  or  in  puffed  bows  behind?  The 
latter  mode  was  ungraceful,  imnsual,  and  some 
pence  more  costly.  But  the  first  consideration  led 
me  to  suspect  ihi^  what  is  usual  is  usually  hypocri- 
tical and  heartless ;  that  the  mode  is  a  great  tyrant, 
not  only  coercing  personal  comfort,  but,  often  and 
more  than  we  are  aware,  shearing  our  feelings  and 
emotions  to  undue  proportions  and  unnatural 
shapes;  as  gardeners  of  the  old  Italian  school 
clipped  God*s  trees  into  respectability.  But^said  I, 
it  ^all  not  clip  my  feelings  to  its  Procrustean 
eonch ;  and  so  resolved  to  assert  my  moral  courage 
in  crape  bows. 

"Some  crape  for  a  hat«bandy*'  said  I,  with  a 
melancholy  resignation  which  surprised  me,  for  I 
eertainly  meant  not  to  express  it^  and  advancing 
towards  a  painfully  neat  young  man  behind  the 
counter ;  "  Some  cri^  for  a  hat-band."  The  look 
of  subdued  and  chastened  cheerfulness  passed  from 
the  young  man*s  face  as  he  replied, ''Grape, sir? 
certainly,  sir,  if  you  prefer  it;  but  the  elastic  cloths  is 
the  fashionable  band  now,  sir !"  He  unhorsed  me 
at  a  blow.  "Crape,  sir?*' — ^there  were  volumes 
of  respectful  sympathy  in  the  whisper ;  it  was  as 
if  he  had  said, "  Has  it  really  come  to  that  /"  and 
I  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  sublimating  the 
expression  of  grief  in  my  countenance  to  a  height 
equal  to  his  sympathy,  when  the  tone  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  sentence,  concealing  an  almost  equal 
amount  of  commiseration  at  my  ignorance  of  the 
disgrace  of  crape  in  relation  to  the  hat,  changed 
the  current.  Besides,  torn  by  renewed  misgivings 
about  bows,  I  was  by  no  means  prepared  for  these 
elastic  cloths,  which,  stepping  in  in  the  confusion, 
carried  the  day.  "  Let  me  have  an  elastic  band, 
tlien,"  said  I,  growing  nervous  with  a  host  of 
moral  and  metaphysical  considerations;  and,  with 
a.  deepening  shade  upon  his  countenance,  the  young 
man  fixed  the  article  round  my  hat,  received  pay- 
ment in  a  msis  of  melancholy,  and  went  forthwida, 
evidently  lightened  in  hearty  to  soothe  a  young 
mother's  anxiety  coneerning  fianneL 

Pleased  with  the  sober  appearance  conferred 
upon  my  hat,  I  resumed  it  and  walked  out  of  the 
ahop;  but,  turning  my  head,  my  gratification  fell 
below  zero  on  beholding  the  neat  young  man  com- 
pletely restored  to  peace.  Nay,  that  might  have  been 


tolerated,  but  it  was  more  than,  simple  restoratio 
to  peace;  for  as  he  bent  over  the  flaanel,  rubbing 
his  hands,  his  £ace  beamed  with  suggestions  of  one 
just  returned  from  a  brisk  winter  walk  to  his 
blazing  hearth,  and  tea.  He  was  in  a  perfect  glow; 
the  fragrance  of  the  beverage  that  cheers  and  so  on 
was  in  his  nostrils ;  and  his  ears  heard  the  noise  of 
children  on  the  stairs,  as  they  made  a  tumultuous 
descent  upon  him  from  all  quarters  of  the  house, 
shouting  "Papal**  at  every  step^  I  tamed  away 
in  indignation. 

Who  shall  fathom  the  depths  of  sdf-love,  or 
map  the  vast  territory  it  occupies  in  every  human 
heart  ?  A  Dead  Sea  it  might  rather  be  called — a 
Medi-cordian  sea,  wherein  is  uo  life ;  where  alone 
gaudy  ephemera  hum  and  deposit  their  carcases, 
and  surrounded  by  a  border  of  living  verdure  more 
or  less  narrow,  and  more  or  less  sickening  beneath 
the  unwholesome  exhalations. 

But  this  question,  Who  shall  fathom,  ^,  is 
wrongly  put ;  turn  it  over  twice  in  your  mind, 
and  you  find,  besides,  that  it  contains  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  quads:ery.    This  form  of  words 
may  be  compared  to  a  royal  robe,  which  actors 
having  taken  possession  of,  is  now  unwillingly 
become  an  iav€stiture  of  mi^esty  to  any  grandilo- 
quent cipher  who  may  choose  to  get  into  it :  verily, 
'twere  almost  devout  to  wish  that  Job  would  retom 
and  redeem  it  from  further  desecration.  Pity  that 
the  "  gods*'  so  vehemently  applaud  this  kind  of 
Brummagem  majesty,  or  Brummagem  philosophy, 
leading,  as  it  does,  far  away  from  all  true  conclu- 
sions ;  though,  doubtless,  tlLx)ugh  pleasanter  paths 
than    those    that  da    lead  to  true  conclusions. 
Nevertheless,  the  goal,  the  ultimatum,  is  the  great 
thing  to  consider ;  by  keeping  it  always  in  sight, 
heedless  of  whatever  mire  may  intervene,  success 
can  only  be  earned :  it  is  better  (many  writers, 
saored  imd  profane,  have  said  it)  to  travel  the  miry 
paUh  that  leads  to  some  truth,  be  it  ever  so  small, 
than  to  go  round  and  round  like  a  mill-horse  amid 
ever  so  many  flowerB»  and  finally  arrive  at  nothing. 
Thus  too  many  of  the  reading  public,  in  admira- 
tion of  such  profound  inquiries  as  that  above  in« 
stanced,  are  content  to  answer  ovdy  with  admiration, 
never  caring  to  seek  for  a  more  satisfactory  reply; 
especially  as  the  sense  of  the  context  uraally  is, 
that  these  terrible  depths  of  selfrlove,  or  whatever 
human  frailty  may  be  in  question,  are  unavoidable 
flaws  in  the  manufacture,  evils  contingent*  on  our 
fallen  state,  of  which  we  are  the  pitiable  victims. 
Who  shall  fathom  the  depAs  of  self-love  ?     Why, 
any  man,  approximately  at  least.    Every  penny 
cast  into  a  beggar's  lap  is  deep-sounding,  as  every 
donor  of  such  a  miserable  giflb  may  prove,  if  he 
will  stop  and  resolutely  drag  into  the  light  the 
feeling  of  self-applause  that,  follows  it,  and  not 
content  himself  by  simply  pooh-poohing  his  own 
weakness,  wondering  how  such  an  ungenerons 
feeling  can  take  possession  of  him  even  for  a  mo- 
ment— perhaps  increasing  his  pace  or  gazing  into 
print-shops  to  get  rid  of  it,  humming  a  tune  the 
while  in  order  to  drown  the  voice  that  says  within 
in  mocking  bhisphemy,  "  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters  I" — thy  bread  upon  the  waters  I 
The  real  question  is,  however,  Who  baa  courage 
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to  acknowledge  its  extent,  pleading  notlung  in 
extenaation,  making  no  excuses  for  it^  but  setting 
down  in  plain  figures  what  results  he  has  honestly 
come  to?  Confessions  of  this  sort  the  world 
has,  indeed,  seen,  of  which  some  have  been  re- 
ceived as  good-natured  fanatical  stories,  others  as 
the  work  of  incarnate  devils,  hell-born  anthropo- 
phagi, who  were  first  steeped  heels  and  all  in 
lakes  that  rendered  them  invulnerable  to  shame, 
and  then  providentially  turned  into  the  world  to 
become  examples  to  mankind  for  ever.  Chief  in 
the  enunciation  of  such  eagerly-applauded  criti- 
cism have  always  been  the  editors  of  sectarian 
publications,  men  w^ho  have  a  high  mora]  character 
standing  for  public  hire  in  the  shops  of  newsven- 
dors,  in  plain  livery.  But  it  is  ail  wrong;  for, 
taken  in  the  mass,  even  these  critics  have  as  good 
a  claim  to  infernal  parentage  as  any  man,  the  better, 
perhaps,  because  they  vaunt  an  excess  of  inherent 
morality  greater  than  fact  justifies.  In  character, 
as  in  intellect,  the  difference  between  the  men  of 
one  nation  is  not  nearly  so  wide  as  is  generally 
afisumei  Between  the  artist  and  the  lover  of  art,  the 
preacher  and  the  devotee,  the  difference  is  mainly 
mechanical  or  circumstantial ;  and  though  there  may 
be  apostles  and  poets  unattainably  above  these,  they 
are  not  to  be  classed  with  either ;  they  can  only  be 
afforded  to  us  at  intervals  of  centuries-^giving^ 
light  enough,  indeed,  to  extend  Uirough  all  time. 
IVIen  of  fine  imagination,  artists,  simply  pious 
men,  you  may  find  in  every  street;  but  when 
Isaiah  dies,  you  must  look  abroad  upon  the  many 
islands  that  slumber  on  the  deep—wild  islands, 
and  silent  but  for  the  wind  and  the  leaves — choose 
amongst  them  all,  build  there  an  abiding  habita- 
tion, and  wait  some  time  even  for  Milton. 

It  is  pleasant  enough  to  wander  thus  discursively 
in  by-fields,  but  difficult  (seeing  that  one  consumes 
bis  path  as  he  goes)  to  get  back  to  the  deserted 
roadway.  Before,  then,  the  chasm  which  stands 
between  us  and  our  forsaken  theme  grows  too  wide 
to  be  leapt  gracefully,  let  us  return  to  it;  a^in, 
however,  declaring  against  the  dandy  soiree- 
philosophy  that  stands  aloof  from  its  vices  and 
weaknesses,  and  placidly  shakes  its  head  at  them 
as  ufon-der-ful  phenomena,  cu-rious  developments 
of  the  human  mind,  and  there  leaves  them;  rather 
admiring  themselves  for  containing  such  wonder- 
ful and  curious  mechanism  than  otherwise*  But 
Anatomies  of  the  Human  Mind,  Considerations  of 
the  Moral  Nature  of  Man,  and  all  essays  of  a  like 
character,  are  quite  useless  if  we  thence  derive 
nought  beyond  learned  wonder;  a  purpose  as 
well  served  by  anatomising  your  goose-quill,  or 
better  by  taking  a  looking-glass  and  seeking  in 
your  eyes  the  whereabouts  of  me.  There  are  many 
artists  wicked  enough,  but  not  one  sufficiently 
clever,  or  I  would  say  to  him.  Carry  with 
you  into  the  realms  of  perdition  this  caricature : 
Bleek  Philosophy,  its  hands  in  its  breeches-pock- 
ets, gazing  sagaciously  through  improved  spec- 
tacles into  the  depths  of  human  folly  and  wicked- 
ness, and  finding  that  it  is  cu-rtotw  / — ^its  hands 
stiU  in  its  breeches-pockets!  Ye  Powers!  that 
artist  would  not,  then,  descend  into  perdition  with- 
out having  performed  one  good  deed ;  for  the  | 


devilS)  coming  to  see,  would  burst  into  such  a 
storm  of  laughter  as  no  torments  should  quench  for 
that  day. 

All  this  apropos  of  a  draper^s  young  man 
wounding  my  tender  feelings  by  the  hollo wness  of 
his  sympathy.  For  indeed  my  selfishness  was 
stung  to  rampant  if  momentary  indignation 
against  the  false-hearted  draper.  Who  inquired 
for  sympathy  ?  Do  we  usually  go  to  drapers'  es- 
tablishments, with  shillings  in  our  hands,  to  buy 
balm  for  the  wounded  spirit,  or  balm  of  any  sort  ? 
Was  it  not  crape  I  asked  for — a  hat-band,  and 
nothing  but  a  hat-band  ?  But  he  must  look  me- 
lancholy, indorsing  on  chin,  cheek  and  brow,  **  All 
flesh  is  grass  I*  He  must  tread  with  sad  abstrac- 
tion, and  deliver  me  " Crape,  sir?*  in  that  tone! 
The  natural  consequence  of  all  which,  to  an  un- 
suspecting nature,  is  to  betray  that  nature ;  to  wean 
it  from  the  moral  dignity  of  crape  puffed  behind 
to  the  finicism  of  an  elastic,  ^d  then,  at  the 
mention  of  flannel,  to  cast  away  his  sadness,  and  in 
a  fresh  pantomime  play  upon  that  young  woman's 
feelings,  new  strung,  as  one  might  plainly  see,  to 
the  sweet  note, ''  Mother."  But  so  it  has  ever  been : 
some  natures ■ 

A  graceful  figure,  gracefully  draped,  here  sailed 
into  the  horizon  and  occupied  it  entirely.  Two 
brown  eyes,  musical,  and  ranging  through  many 
octaves  of  delight  and  soberest  gravity,  glanced 
brightly  down  the  street.  Of  course  I  knew  why : 
it  was  my  unknown  friend.  Fifty  times  in  this  same 
quiet  neighbourhood  we  had  met.  Three  times 
with  sidelong,  inquisitive  looks ;  some  dozen  with 
embarrassment,  not  to  say  with  blushes,  gazing 
steadily  into  areas  or  into  the  firmament;  once 
again  with  a  low  bow  and  ghastly-easy  smile, 
when,  it  being  miry  and  room  for  one  only  at  the 
moment  of  passing  to  avoid  a  puddle,  I  resolutely 
plunged  my  foot  in  it  and  yielded  her  the  pas  ;  but 
the  remaining  thirty-four  with  brightest  smiles  of 
recognition,  cordial  if  wordless  Good  mornings 
which  for  her  part  (and  my  greeting  was  carefully 
regulated  by  hers)  brow,  tresses,  even  her  brilliant 
teeth,  strove  to  emphasise.  From  this  insignifi- 
cant source  much  real,  wholesome  happiness  flowed, 
I  am  sure,  to  each  of  us ;  none  the  less  because  it 
was  acharmed  source,  that  mustVanish  if  approached 
too  near. 

Here,  then,  was  my  friend,  her  eyes  ready 
primed  with  the  gay  Good  morrow  that  was  to  be 
exchanged  for  mine.  But  can  a  man  who  is  newly 
arrayed  in  mourning-weeds  smile  glad  greetings  ? 
If  so,  then  what  a  revolution  must  instanUy  be  made 
in  my  deportment !  For  now  I  suddenly  found  it 
had  assumed  the  spirit  of  the  black  band,  and  was 
become  appropriately  ghostly  and  solemn.  No  time 
for  reflection ;  let  us  go  through  with  the  play. 
Accordingly,  as  we  met,  an  expression  of  appealing 
grief — elegiac  of  tender  ties  ruthlessly  destroyed, 
and  indicative  of  a  feeling  mind — passed  over  my 
countenance. 

A  moment  after  I  had  an  opportunity  of  judgping 
its  effect  Surprise,  vexation,  laughter!  The 
charm,  then,  was  broken ;  chaos,  embarrassment  if 
nothing  worse,  come  again ;  for  the  hatband  not 
being  noticed,  I  was  understood  to  be  a  lugu- 
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brions  lover,  by  name  Augostufi  Meddle !    Angels 

and  ministers  of  grace ! ^but  let  me  be  content 

with  saying  no  more  about  the  draper.    Thou 
small  pharisee,  say  no  more  I 

When  I  get  home,  said  I  to  myself,  taking  off 
my  hat  to  look  at  it,  under  pretence  of  cooling  what 
clever  men  call  **  my  brow,**  When  I  get  home  I 
will  remove  this  band.  It  will  make  a  nice  pair 
of  gaiters,  I  daresay ;  or  it  will  do  to  go  round 
the  birdcage,  if  lined  with  green  or  yellow.  For 
I  find  that,  up  to  this  moment,  the  investiture  of 
mourning  has  done  me  no  good ;  though  my  moral 
nature  must  indeed  need  mending  if  without  invo- 
luntary hypocrisy  I  may  not  wear  this  symbol  of 
respect  for  a  man  who  died  enceinte  of  poetry. 
Surely,  it  is  right  and  seemly  that  noun-mourning 
and  verb-mourning  should  go  together,  that  when 
the  soul  is  shadow-clad  the  visible  being  should  be 
clothed  in  sad-coloured  habiliments.  It  is  a  whole- 
some connexion  of  the  seen  with  the  unseen,  of  to-day 
with  eternity,  of  this  world  with  the  world  next 
door ;  wholesome,  because  in  whatever  mind  this 
union  exists  not  at  all,  there  exists  nothing  more  noble 
than  a  sneer,  and  in  lieu  of  inspiration  and  pro- 
phecy that  sat  upon  the  hills  and  sang  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  with  echoes  that  have  not  all  de- 
scended yet,  superior  to  all  things  in  the  heaven 
above  and  in  the  earth  beneath  there  rules  Appeal 
to  Reason — reason,  that  twenty  years  since  found 
scarce  conquerable  mystery  in  A  B  C. 

But  tliere  is  a  better  argument  than  this  in  favour 
of  funereal  crape.  Of  all  external  aids  in  consoling 
the  bereaved  it  is  the  first  and  best.  No  strong 
emotion  can  abate  or  be  satisfied  without  sympathy 
of  action.  Thus  we  laugh  and  weep;  and  thus 
that  emotion  which  is  still  and  nerveless  never 
abates,  but  swells  until  it  can  no  longer  be  con- 
tained; and  then  there  is  another  broken  heart 
So  when  a  man  rides  out  of  grief  to  array  himself 
in  sackcloth  ho  makes  the  first  small  step  towards 
the  verge  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Hitherto  be- 
longing to  the  grave  almost  as  much  as  his  un- 
buried  dead,  an  advance  toward  a  tailor  is  his  firs 
advance  toward  the  world ;  acquiescence  in  a  new 
suit  the  first  note  of  renewed  harmony  with  life, 
or  business,  which  is  the  same  thing.  Hitherto, 
one  fact  of  which  you  were  not  the  object  has 
reigned  alone,  **  My  brother  is  dead ;"  but  to  this 
another  is  now  joined :  ^  I  mourn  for  my  brother.'* 
The  balance,  you  see,  begins  to  be  restored  at  once. 
No  more  can  be  done. 

Unless  by  and  by  you  choose  to  wear  "  half- 
mourning;"  which,  though  all  rush  into,  should 


be  assumed  only  by  men  of  minutely  mathematical 
mind ;  that  is  to  say,  if  truth  and  consistency  are 
worth  regarding  in  such  matters.  For  here  is  a 
problem  almost  as  difficult  of  solution  to  the  Ob- 
servatory of  Greenwich  as  to  any  pensioner  who 
has  a  telescope  for  hire  on  the  hill  thereof.  If  grief 
that  weeps  all  night  and  dreams  all  day  =  1  spfine. 
blk.  frock  -f  1  do.  vest  4- 1  pr.  do.  trousers,  what  is 
the  equation  of  1  do.  frock  + 1  do.  vest  +  1  pr.  do. 
plaid  trousers  ?  In  simple  words  (for  the  benefit 
of  country  gentlemen)  how  much  sorrow  goes  to  a 
yard  of  crape  ?  A  delicate  question  which,  with  a 
progeny  of  uncomfortable  suggestions,  must  obtrude 
itself,  one  would  think,  into  ti^e  mind  of  every  in« 
tending  half-mourner,  and  bring  him  to  a  pause. 
For  when  such  an  one  resolves  within  himself,  **  1 
go  into  half-mourning  on  Wednesday,**  it  must  be 
supposed  that,  by  calculation  retrospective  and  pre- 
sumptive, he  has  found  that  on  that  day  his  sorrow 
will  have  dwindled  to  just  one  half  of  its  primal 
intensity;  that  Tuesday  would  be  premature, 
Thursday  procrastination.  And  when  on  Wed- 
nesday he  buds  upon  society  in  a  spriggy  waist- 
coat, society  is  to  understand  that  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  pattern-books  hais  decided  him  upon  that 
number  and  proportion  of  sprigs,  as  assimilating  to 
the  degree  in  which  peace  has  blossomed  in  his 
heart  By  the  laws  of  reason,  that  is  what  we  must 
understand;  that  is  the  literal  translation  of  the 
proceeding.  But  by  what  rules  the  proceeding  is 
governed ;  by  what  processes  Wedneisday  and  the 
waistcoat  come  to  he  established  while  yet  blue 
paletots  are  avoided  as  most  indecorous,  and  brass 
buttons  as  grossest  levity,  Jww  sorrow  can  be  halved 
at  all — this  is  not  so  easy  of  solution. 

Unless,  said  I,  turning  a  comer,  the  half  that 
remains  is  the  half  that  was  affected :  which  isthe 
fact.  For  depend  on  it  that  man  has  ceased  to 
mourn  who  dons  half-mourning.  It  is  a  meaner, 
a  more  transparent  conventionalism  than  your  hat- 
band scale ;  and  the  Lord  preserve  me 

Here  I  was  arrested — ^for  it  was  now  dark,  and 
lights  shone  in  the  casements — by  the  shadow  of  a 
man*s  head  sharply  visible  upon  a  window-blind. 
The  shadow  was  arguing.  It  swimg  heavily  to 
and  fro ;  it  flourished  round  and  round,  in  its  way, 
with  much  emphasis;  and  ever  and  anon  came 
down  decisively,  like  a  hatchet,  cleaving  your  argu- 
ment in  twain.  I  suspected  the  mockery  at  once ; 
and,  w  ith  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  sudden  con- 
densation, I  went  humbly  home  to  my  pipe ;  and 
there  at  intervals,  in  the  thin  bright  clouds  that 
wreathed  round  my  head,  found  the  moral. 
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Hutoricaly  Biographical^  and  Genealoffical  Atlas. 
By  HcNEAGE  libwTH.  London:  Simpkin  and 
Marshall ;  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co.  Lea- 
mington: J.  Glover. 

This  is  a  work  of  considerable  utility,  convoyin;^ 
as  it  does,  at  a  single  glance,  much  valuable  infor- 
mation connected  with  the  rise  and  development 
of  the  empires,  kingdoms  and  principalities  of 
Europe,  embracing  all  the  leading  events  of  the 
different  eras,  and  containing  slight  biographical 
sketches  of  those  eminent  characters  by  whom  each 
era  was  adorned. 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  pains  and 
ability  bestowed  by  Mr.  Lowth  to  render  his  Atlas 
as  comprehensive  as  possible ;  and  he  has  certainly 
entitled  himself  to  the  gratitude  not  only  of  those 
connected  with  tuition,  bat  of  that  very  large  class 
who  add  to  a  defective  memory  such  habits  of 
indolence  as  to  make  it  distasteful  for  them  to  be  at 
the  pains  of  ransacking  historical  folios. 

We  could,  however,  wish  that  the  present  sum- 
mary were  not  quhe  so  select  and  limited.  Many 
treatises,  and  many  important  events,  well  de- 
serving of  record,  have  been  omitted.  Moreover, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  Mr.  Lowth  should,  in 
various  instances,  have  so  carelessly  translated  the 
observations  of  Lesage.  For  instance  (inter  alia), 
we  are  told  how  Jane  II.  (of  Sicily),  "  discontented 
with  his  ingratitude,"  &c.  Now  the  word  used  is, 
if  we  remember  right,  mecontente ;  but  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  here  employed,  it  no  more  sig- 
nifies discontented  than  it  does  dishclout:  dis' 
pleased  is  the  proper  term  by  which  to  render  it 

Travels  in  European  Turkey  in  1850.  By  EnHtmn 
Spencer,  Esq.  2  vols.  London:  Colbum  and 
Co.     1851. 

It  is  very  much  the  fashion  for  your  tourist  of  the 
present  day,  who,  ambitious  of  the  glories  of  print, 
empties  the  contents  of  his  diary  before  some  com- 
placent or  enterprising  publisher,  to  feel  certain 
conscientious  scruples  at  thus  intruding  his  meagre 
reminiscences  on  a  confiding  public.  These  he 
testifies  by  heralding  in  his  common  places  by  a 
preface  (which,  by  the  way,  supposing  him  to  have 
written  it,  costs  him  more  intellectual  toil  than  his 
whole  work  besides),  wherein  he  modestly  avows 
his  lack  of  literaiy  qualifications ;  forsooth,  he  writes 
not  to  instruct  but  to  amuse,  to  beguile  a  lazy  hour, 
and  such  sort  of  book-making  twaddle.  If  his 
gossip  justify  his  preliminary  flourish  of  trumpets, 
why  we  laugh  or  cry  with  him,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
and,  arrived  at  the  end,  shake  hands  as  with  any 
other  mere  casual  fellow-traveller. 

Were  the  good  old  fabulist  still  amongst  us,  he 
would  find  an  enormous  increase  in  a  certain  class 
"your  mouth  who  stop."  Your  "travelled  fool" 
is  very  rife  now-a-days :  on  the  strength  of  having 
gone  down  in  a  diving-bell  or  up  in  a  balloon, 
peeped  into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  or  been  dragged 
up  Mont  Blanc  like  a  sack  by  toiling  guides,  he 


deems  himself  entitled  to  parade  his  exploits  befora 
the  world  either  through  the  medium  of  a  gor- 
geously bound  volume  or  popular  periodical ;  and  if 
the  public  choose  to  defray  nis  travelling-expenses, 
why  it  is  no  concern  of  ours. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  a  traveller  of  a  far  different  class 
— of  a  class  almost  extinct.  A  very  able  writer,  a 
shrewd,  experienced,  and  philosophical  observer, 
an  eminently  thinking  and  yet  practical  man,  his 
works  form  the  most  valuable  addition  that  our 
literature  has  of  late  received.  He  sets  forth  to 
inquire  and  learn,  he  returns  to  inform  ajad  suggest ; 
and  information  most  valuable  and  interesting  has 
he  here  bestowed  upon  us.  Let  the  mere  tourists 
to  whom  we  have  just  alluded  ponder,  ere  they  suffer 
their  platitudes  to  see  the  light  of  day,  over  the 
sound  lesson  conveyed  to  them  by  Mr.  Spencer. 

The  reader  whose  object  is  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  aspect  of  a  conntry,  and  the  character  and  manners  of 
its  inhabitants,  will  probablj  take  but  little  interest  in  the 
fate  of  the  traveller;  we  have,  therefore,  refrained  from 
overloading  this  work  with  personal  adventures,  startling 
incidents  and  anecdotes,  which,  however  amusing  they 
might  be  to  some  people,  would  not  tend  to  make  these 
countries  better  known  to  the  civilised  inhabitants  of  West- 
em  Europe. 

Eecent  events  have  tended  considerably  to  en- 
hance the  interest  that  must  be  felt  for  those  vast 
districts  in  Western  Europe  with  whose  inhabi- 
tants, distant  cousins  of  our  own  as  they  are,  we 
have  hitherto  entertained  but  slight  sympathy  and 
slender  acquaintance.  We  have  looked  upon  the 
hardy  races  who  stemmed  so  long  the  resistless 
power  of  the  encroaching  Orescent  as  savage  hordes 
with  neither  soil  to  till  nor  souls  to  save.  Mr. 
Spencer  disabuses  us  most  effectually ;  he  brings 
us  acquainted  with  their  character  and  resources, 
and  shows  how  conducive  to  our  own  personal  inte- 
rests it  would  be  to  become  more  familiar  with  the 
one  and  avail  ourselves  of  the  other. 

Noble  was  the  struggle  of  the  Servian  to  eman- 
cipate himself  from  the  thraldom  of  the  Turk,  and 
history  and  romance  will  ever  record  the  virtues 
and  deplore  the  fate  of  the  chivalrous  and  high- 
minded  Tzemi  Georges.  Well  worthy  is  that  most 
ancient  race  of  the  liberty  they  have  won. 

When  we  reflect  that  their  long  and  fearful  struggle  for 
independence  has  onlv  recently  terminated,  and  by  which 
their  resources  must  have  been  weakened ;  when  we  re- 
member the  ordeal  through  which  they  had  to  pass  during 
the  reig^  of  Milosh,  whose  expulsion  from  the  country 
must  have  created  disunion  and  separate  interests,  those 
great  hindrances  to  the  establishment  of  confidence  in  a 
government,  and  the  advancement  of  prosperity  ;  we  must 
yidd  our  admiration  to  the  energy,  the  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, and  the  public  virtue  of  a  people,  as  yet  compara- 
tively strangers  to  the  civilisation  and  enlightenment  of 
the  age. 

Without  having  any  especial  bias  in  favour  of  the 
Servian,  beyond  ihat  of  the  inhabitant  of  any  other  of  the 
various  nationalities  of  European  Turkev,  we  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  Aat  they  possess  all  the  elements  of  a 
people  destined  at  no  distant  period  to  form,  with  their 
more  civilised  brethren  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  a  mighty 
nation ;  thjs  may  be  predicted  with  the  more  certainty  of 
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snccess,  now  that  ill-advised  Austria  has  crushed  the  only 
element—the  Magyar— that  could,  with  any  possibility  of 
success,  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  Slavon-Ulyrian  panslavism 
of  Uiese  countries ;  and  we  may  be  assured  that  its  ener- 
};ctic  propagandists  will  never  cease  their  efforts  till  they 
have  efiect<^  a  complete  union  of  all  its  members.  The 
Ban  Jellachich,  or  any  other  Austrian  Slavonian  General, 
may  or  may  not  prove  faithful  to  the  colours  of  his  im- 
perial master;  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  entire 
Slavonian  people,  of  whatever  nationality  or  religious  per- 
suasion, equally  detest,  and  are  equally  impatient  of,  the 
rule  of  the  Austrian  or  the  Turk. 

The  Servian  is  also  prudent  in  a  high  degree,  and  per- 
severing in  any  enterprise  he  may  undertake,  and  though 
fierce  in  war,  ho  is  mild  and  conciliating  in  social  life. 
His  language,  of  ^  the  Slavtm  idioms,  is  the  richest,  the 
most  lofty  and  expressive.  While  attending  the  parlia- 
mentary debates  of  the  Scoupchtina,  I  was  much  struck 
with  the  self-possessed,  dignified  a!r  of  the  most  unlettered 
orators,  who  were  earnest  without  violence,  impassioned 
without  intemperance,  depending  rather  on  the  force  of 
their  arguments  than  the  strength  of  their  lungs  and  the- 
atrical gesticulations  to  win  the  attention  of  their  auditors. 
When  I  turned  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  honest,  manly 
countenances  of  the  speakers,  I  fancied  they  might  have 
pictured  an  assembly  of  Britons,  in  the  infant  ages  of  our 
commonwealth.  In  fact,  they  resemble  us  in  more  than 
one  particular;  they  have  the  same  dogged  resolution, 
the  same  love  of  fair -play,  the  same  detestation  of  the  use 
of  the  knife,  together  with  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
that  mixture  of  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  in  their 
character,  which  so  especially  distinguishes  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race. 

It  is  impossible  to  compress  within  the  limits  of 
ft  mere  literary  notice  the  many  considerations  sug- 
gested by  the  perusal  of  these  philosophical  pages. 
Kecent  events  have  shown  us  too  well  how  utterly 
anomalous  is  the  supposition  that  various  nations, 
differing  in  creed  and  clime,  laws  and  customs,  can 
be  lield  under  the  sway  of  a  power  with  whom  they 
feel  no  sympathy,  and  whom  they  numerically  out- 
num  ber  more  than  tenfold.  The  days  of  such  flhort- 
sighted  centralisation  wk  passing  away.  Turkey, 
accustomed  to  look  to  her  sword  alone,  has  pre- 
sented too  long  the  abnormal  speetaclo  of  endea- 
vouring to  retain  under  her  woaj  so  many  and  such 
distinct  nationalities.  It  needs  no  prophet  bej'ond 
the  mere  politician  to  predict  the  speedy  dowu&U 
of  her  empire  in  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  Spencer  gives  us  by  very  Du:  the  best 
account  of  Bosnia  which  has  hitherto  appeared. 
His  description  of  the  Albanians  places  that  wild 
and  daring  race  in  a  fur  more  amiable  light  than 
we  have  been  apt  to  view  them :  let  them  alone, 
and  they  will  let  yon  alone. 

Mr.  Spencer  displays  vast  ethnological  lore,  and 
it  is  but  rarely  we  can  dispute  the  accuracy  of  his 
researches  ;  but  we  see  no  sufficing  reason  why 
the  theories  touching  the  origin  of  the  Servians 
and  Illyriaus,  so  unixersally  accepted  by  philolo- 
gists, and  recognised  by  the  learned  Thunman, 
should  now  be  overruled.  However,  our  space 
forbids  us  to  break  a  lance  at  present  with  our 
learned  author  upon  such  topics. 

Mr.  Spencer  ofiei*s  in  his  concluding  chapters 
some  extremely  sensible  and  well-digested  observa- 
tions on  the  state  of  Hungary  and  the  policy  of 
Austria.  He  gives  a  veiy  graphic  account  of  the 
feelings  eutertaiued  towards  the  tyrannical  Magyars 
by  their  fellowsufferers  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia ; 
and  we  should  have  felt  bound  to  observe  that  his 


remarks  place  the  subject  in  the  clearest  point  of 
view  in  which  it  has  yet  been  presented,  did  not  a 
feeling  of  justice  call  upon  us  to  recognise  the  yet 
superior  merits  of  an  article  which  appeared  last 
month  in  the  pages  of  an  able  contemporary.  How- 
ever much  at  issue  we  may  be  with  him  on  many 
points,  still  it  would  be  ungracious  to  withhold  our 
admiration  from  his  lucid  and  impartial  **  History 
of  the  Hungarian  War."* 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  this  ercellent  and 
admirable  work  by  an  extract  of  a  livelier  nature. 
The  gentle  art  of  good  old  Isaac  has  been  hitherto 
a  mysteiy  to  the  rugged  mountaineers  of  Albania, 
and  great  is  the  stir  made  touching  this  "  pretty 
kettle  of  fish  :  " — 

On  returning  to  Ocrida,  we  found  our  host,  Mr.  Koby, 
and  his  family  in  great  tribulation.  Ali,  the  governor  of 
(he  town,  a  relative  of  the  famous  Ali  Facba,  of  Jannina, 
bad  sent  his  kavaas  and  jis  to  make  inquiry  about  the 
English  traveller,  and  menaced  the  poor  people  with  his 
highest  displeasure  for  not  having  announced  my  arrival. 
The  fact  was  this:  however  much  the  testy  old  man  might 
have  felt  annoyed  at  an  Englishman  having  been  seen  in 
the  town  without  paying  his  respects  to  him,  his  cariosity 
was  aroused  by  tlic  exaggerated  reports  circulated  b}*  this 
superstitious  people  respecting  the  operations  of  a  certain 
little  magic  wand  which  the  stranger  had  so  successfully 
employed  in  charming  the  fish  of  the  lake.  Accompanied 
by  Dr.  SchQek,  we  therefore  k)st  no  time  in  piesenting  our- 
selves at  the  konak  of  the  governor;  and,  as  we  expected 
after  the  usual  ceremonies  were  over,  a  hint  or  two  was 
cleverly  thrown  out  by  the  Kadi  (for  a  Turk  in  authority 
must  never  appear  ignorant  of  anything  known  to  man 
uiMler  heaven)  respeetiog  our  excunions  on  the  lake;  this 
led  to  an  explanation,  which,  increasing  in  interest,  an 
appointment  was  actually  made  by  Ali,  for  a  fishing-party 
the  following  day. 

Our  fishing -excursion,  however,  was  conducted  with  so 
much  state  as  to  bo  quite  an  event  in  the  history  of  the  liule 
town  of  Ocrida.  In  addition  to  Ali,  the  governor,  who 
was  habited  in  the  uniform  of  aBimbashioftheNyzam-y- 
Djedid,  we  had  the  Insbashi  and  Moulasin,  captain  and 
lieutenant  of  the  troops  stationed  here;  there  was  also  the 
Iman  in  his  ecclesiastical  turban  of  green,  the  Kadi  with 
his  insignia  of  office,  together  with  several  inferior  officers 
of  the  town,  whose  rank  permitted  them  to  approach  the 
dread  representative  of  the  Sultan's  authority  at  Ocrida. 
These  were  followed  by  a  host  of  white  and  black  servants, 
beariog  tchibouqnasof  great  length,  and  colossal  bags  filled 
with  tutoun  (tobacco),  while  the  rear  of  the  procession  was 
brought  up  by  mules  laden  with  tents,  provisions,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  a  Turkish 
dignitary.  At  length,  having  selected  a  pretty  retired 
spot  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  shaded  by  the  magnificent 
foliage  of  the  oak  and  the  plane-tree,  preparations  were 
made  to  pass  the  day.  Quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  the 
tents  were  erected  and  the  carpets  spread ;  at  the  same 
time  a  number  of  jis  were  employed  at  a  distance  In  light- 
ing fires,  when  having  regaled  oursehres  with  the  usual 
stimulant  of  a  Turk,  eioffoe  and  the  tchibouque,  the  opera- 
tion of  charming  the  trout  commenced.  Ali,  feeling  him- 
self sufficiently  initiated  into  the  secret  of  plying  the  magic 
wand,  led  the  way.  But,  alas!  however  subtle  he  might 
be  as  a  ruler  over  men,  he  was  eatirely  at  fault  when  he 
had  to  do  with  so  wary  a  subjoet  as  a  trout.  ^lash 
followed  splosh,  till  the  good  old  man,  losing  all  patience, 
resigned  his  task  to  the  hands  of  his  next  neighbour,  the 
Kadi,  who  also  failing,  passed  it  to  the  Iman,  and  from  him 
to  the  gallant  insbashi,  tiU,  having  made  the  round  of  the 
Turkish  dignitaries,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Schiick, 
who  possessing  some  knowledge  of  the  art  of  angling, 
SAvept  his  line  ;  but  in  doing  so,  hooked  the  fat  Iman,  a 
mishap  that  drew  down  upon  him  a  hearty  roar  of  laughter, 
which  even  Mahometan  gravity  and  deoonim  could  not 
repress. 

♦  See  «  Eraser's  Magasinc,"  November,  1851,  p.  438. 
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We  had,  howoyer,  some  capital  sport,  and  notwishstand* 
ing  the  great  heat  of  the  noonday  sun,  so  unpropitioos  to 
an  angler,  succeeded  in  tempting  a  large  salmon-trout, 
full  ten  pounds  in  weight,  from  beneath  the  shade  of  a  pro- 
jecting crag.  To  the  intense  interest  of  all  our  Mends,  he 
fought  long  for  life  and  freedom;  every  now  and  then,  as 
he  approached  the  shore,  scared  by  so  many  people,  rash- 
ing  out  again  into  deep  water  with  the  velocity  of  an 
arrow  shot  from  a  bow,  till  at  length,  completely  beaten, 
we  landed  him  with  pcifect  ease.  The  feat  in  reality  was 
trifling,  and  which  any  disciple  of  Isaac  Walton  might  ac- 
complish equally  well;  but  these  people,  who  had  never 
seen  fish  caught  before  with  rod  and  line,  expressed  the 
most  unbounded  admiration.  It,  however,  proves  the 
interest  these  people  have  begun  to  take  in  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  European  nations,  and  their  desire  to 
assimilate  themsdves  to  our  social  habits,  and  break  down 
the  barrier  that  had  so  long  severed  them  from  all  inter- 
course with  their  more  civilised  neighbours.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  that  we  enjoyed  the  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment ^  la  champitre  of  our  hospitable  host,  Ali,  and 
parted  excellent  friends. 

I%e  Rhyme  Booh*  By  Hercules  Ellis.  London: 
Jjongman,  Brown,  Green  and  Longmans.  Dub- 
lin: Dufiy. 

Mb.  Ellis's  godfathers  and  godmother  have  much 
to  answer  for,  as  regards  the  pnenomen  they  suf- 
fered to  be  conferred  on  our  poet.  What  s  in  a 
name?  Much,  far  much  more  than  those  inrho 
blindly  adopt  the  questionable  wisdom  of  a  "house- 
hold word"  are  willing  to  admit.  Smith  feels  power- 
less to  take  rank  among  the  wise  or  the  witty  until 
his  ingenuity  has  donated  the  i  or  added  an  ^  to 
bear  the  train  of  the  final  h.  Catch  him  naming 
his  first-bom  John  or  Thomas !  Not  he,  forsooth ; 
the  bantling  must  go  forth  in  life  the  incarnation 
of  an  anti-climax,  as  Augustus  Flantagenet  Smith, 
or  snch-like  sonorous  prefix.  And  how  can  young 
Flantagenet  be  expected  to  vend  the  paternal  tripe 
or  dairy-fed  p(»rk?  Impossible;  he  is  sent  to 
carry  colours  in  some  mArcbing  regiment  (com- 
manded, it  may  be,  by  Colonel  Mountjoie  St.  Denis 
Martinet),  where  no  inquiry,  thanks  to  his  familiar 
patronymic,  is  made  into  his  antecedents. 

Now,  the  name  of  Hercules  has  proved  as  unfor- 
tunate to  Mr.  Ellis  as  that  of  Tristram  to  the 
Shandy-ean  babe.  It  has  inspired  him  with  a  wild 
Quixotic  jeamiug  after  achievements  of  high  em- 
prise— one  proof  of  which  is  the  appearance  of  the 
huge  many-slided  magic  lanthorn  before  us.  But 
the  approval  of  the  studious  few  who  may  ponder 
over  his  lucubrations  is  all-insufficient  to  gratify 
his  lofty  aspirations.  The  hand  of  nations  must 
twine  his  wreath,  and  the  people  of  the  earth,  from 
zone  to  zone,  from  tropic  to  tropic,  pay  homage  to 
him  whom  iSince  Albert  and  the  jury  (ought  to 
have  felt)  delight  to  honour.  He  submits  his  gor- 
geous tome  to  the  Commissioners  as  *^  a  specimen 
of  original  poetry,"  and  in  ^'  an  expectation  that  the 
volume  would  obtain  a  prize."  Po(»r  Hercules ! 
he  asks  for  a  medal  and  receives  a  snub.  The 
jury  examine  "  the  typography  and  binding  of  the 
volume,"  and  there  ceases  their  jurisdiction ;  they 
lack  the  discernment  of  the  philosophic  fox, 
"  O  quanta  species ^  cer^rum  non  habet"  They 
gaze  on  tlie  surface,  bat  ignore  alike  redundancy 
or  absence  of  brain. 

Deeply  do  we  sympathise  with  Mr.  Ellis's  dis- 


appointments, and  the  more  so  as  his  work  evinces 
occasional  instances  of  considerable  merit,  but  his 
powers  are  inadequate  for  the  labours  he  has  im- 
posed upon  himself.  He  possesses  a  singular 
knack  and  facility  of  stringing  together  rhymes, 
but  that  very  facility  proves  a  fatal  obstacle  to  his 
success :  it  renders  him  careless  and  indifferent 
to  aught  beyond  the  mere  quantity  of  matter.  It 
is  evident  that  when  his  lines  have  once  escaped 
his  pen,  he  abandons  them  to  their  fate,  without 
bestowing  on  them  any  further  pains.  Did  ho 
even  condescend  to  re-read  them,  we  question 
whether  he  would  have  wished  to  make  so  publie 
an  exhibition  of  such  defective  grammar  as  wo 
have  in  the  following  lines  : — 

Wnd  throagh  the  crystal  palaco  rings 
The  maiden's  cries. 

Again ;  what  can  be  more  slip-slop  than  suffer- 
ing that  used-up  word  extasy  to  rhyme  first  witli 
flee,  and  then,  in  the  stanza  immediately  following^ 
with  day;  and,  pray,  what,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon-sense, does  "a  noon  of  extasy"  signify? 
(Vide  page  7). 

Mr.  Ellis  really  possesses  so  fan*  a  share  of 
talent  that  we  regret  to  find  that  his  study  at  the 

feet  of  so  manv  Gamaliels  should  have  made  him 

It 

degenerate  into  a  mere  copyist.  His  originals 
pierce  through  the  feeble  imitations  he  so  unspar- 
ingly deals  out  to  us ;  but,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  the  prevailing  fault,  and  the  one  most  un- 
deserving of  pardon,  is  the  extreme  carelessness 
which  marks  the  whole  of  his  poems.  Take  as  a 
glaring  instance  of  this  his  **  Romance  of  Sobraon"^ 
— very  diluted  Macaulay  indeed,  by  the  way  : — 

There  thousands  of  the  bravest  Sihks  the  sword  and  firo 
then  slew. 

He  is  utterly  merciless  throughout  in  his  em- 
ploy of  expletive  and  epithet,  and  exercises  most 
arbitrary  authority  over  his  rhymes ;  for  instance, 
we  find  (p.  375)  "  returned,"  compelled  to  furnish 
a  dismal  jingle  to  "mourned;"  and  again,  mo 
have  (page  401)  **  forms"  rhyming  to  "  charms  ;* 
but  for  this  perhaps  the  Dublin  compositor  is 
answerable.  But  what  poet  living  or  dead,  known 
or  unknown,  we  wonder,  sat  as  model  for  the 
drearisome  twaddle  entitled  "  The  Romance  of 
Clones,"  where  the  Clan  Boylan  "built  a  great 
church  and  an  abbey,"  and  then,  proceed  to  confer 
the  distinction  on  a  certain  "  sightless  young  Iver'' 
so  touchingly  recorded  in  the  following  elaborate 
and  well-punctuated  distich? 

And  they  chose  him  their  chief,  and,  at  their  great  desire. 
The  abhot  of  Ckmes  was  made,  Erin's  grand  prior. 

Again,  this  fairly  bangs  Bannagher.  (v.  p.  580.) 

The  Irish  host  is  at  hand — 

Ulnla!  nlnlu! 
'Gainst  Strongbow's  band  glares  each  brand, 

Ulola! 

Pooh !  pooh  I 

Had  not  it  pleased  Mr.  Ellis  to  herald  in  his  count- 
less e£Eusions  with  so  pompous  a  flourish  of  trum- 
pets, we  might  have  been  somewhat  less  severe 
upon  his  poetical  short-comings.  Turn  we  now, 
however,  to  peiform  by  far  the  more  agreeable 
portion  of  our  duty,  and  direct  our  readers*  atten- 
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lion  to  some  of  the  many  passages  in  the  work 
before  us  really  entitled  to  commendation,  alike 
from  their  versification  as  from  the  wholesomeness 
of  the  spirit  which  inspired  it.  Take  the  follow- 
ing, for  instance : — 

Ho  who  wonld  rise  from  low  estate. 

By  deeds  of  high  emprize. 
Must  never  meanly  beg  the  great 

To  aid  him  in  his  rise; 
lie  must  not  cringe  to  gain  n  friend, 

Though  seated  on  a  throne ; 
But  on  his  own  right  arm  depend, 
.And  bow  to  God  alone. 

He  who  would  rise  from  low  estate. 

By  deeds  of  high  emprize. 
Must  turn  from  each  alluring  bait, 

That  in  his  pathway  lies; 
Must  scH*denial  doily  use. 

Nor  sloth,  nor  vice  obey; 
But  honour's  road,  undaunted^  choose. 

Though  death  stand  in  the  way. 

He  who  would  rise  from  low  estate, 

By  deeds  of  high  emprize. 
With  head  erect,  and  soul  elate, 

Must  combat  for  the  prize ; 
By  knowledge,  worth,  and  deeds  combiscd. 

Must  gain  a  glorious  name. 
And  with  the  treasures  of  his  mind. 

Buy  power,  and  wealth  and  fame. 

There  is  much  beauty  in  the  greater  portion  of 
this  extract  from  the  "  Romance  of  Die  Merrow 
Queen,"  alUiough,  if  our  memory  serve  us  rightly, 
we  have  met  with  the  same  idea  in  one  of  the 
works  of  Sheridan  Knowles. 

Deep  lies  in  every  heart  the  seed  of  love. 

Unseen,  unknown,  e'en  to  the  parent  bosom; 
One  breath  alone  its  gale  of  spring  can  prove. 

One  sun  of  beauty  bid  it  bud  and  blossom; 
And  when  the  sun  tliat  makes  its  summer  comes, 

And  beams  upon  the  heart,  till  then  reposing. 
The  germ  of  love  at  once  buds  forth,  and  blooms. 

Its  myriad  flowers  and  fragrance  all  disclosing. 
Love's  germ,  for  growth,  nor  days  nor  hours  doth  need, 

For  when  the  one  sweet  source  of  life  is  given, 
A  lovely  tree  at  once  springs  from  love's  seed. 

And  stretches  its  flower-mden  arms  to  heaven : 
All  joys  the  mind  e'er  dreamed  about  before 

Bud  forth  upon  this  tree,  in  loveliest  seeming; 
And  new-discovered  joys  ten  thousand  more. 

Heart-flowers  of  love,  in  love's  sweet  sunshine  beaming; 
Until  the  heart,  with  joys  and  sweets  opprest, 
Sinks  fainting  in  the  love-o'erladen  breast. 

If  Mr.  Ellis  will  but  abandon  his  affectations 
and  abjure  his  theoiy  of  effecting  **  faint  glimmer- 
ings of  classification,  dawning  glimpses  of  arrange- 
ment, heralding  the  sun  of  settled  order,"  and 
such  like  galimatias^  and  more  especially  if  he 
will  but  trust  to  his  own  powers  and  essay  to 
swim  without  the  aid  of  corks,  we  predicate  well 
of  his  future  efforts. 

But  we  must  now  leave  the  fuither  consideration 
of  tliis  gorgeous  volume  to  our  readers.  They  will 
be  hard  to  please  if,  amongst  the  good,  bad, 
middlings  and  pretty-middlings,  they  cannot  hit 
upon  something  to  please  them  amongst  the 
varieties  of  **  Ercles'  vein." 

It  would  be  unjust  to  omit  mention  of  the 
"  getting  up"  of  the  book,  which  deserves  much 
credit ;  whilst  the  illustrated  vignettes  which  grace 
the  passes  are  most  gracefully  and  artistically  ex- 
ecuted. 


The  Museum  qf  Classical  AntiquiHes.  A  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Architcettire  and  the  sister  branches  qf 
Classic  Art.  London:  J.  W.  Parker  &Son.    1851. 

^T  no  period  of  our  national  hbtorj  has,  greater 
interest  been  manifested  in  the  remains  of  the 
mighty  past  than  during  the  present  time.  Public 
money  is  voted  in  aid  of  the  indefatigable  researches 
of  a  Layard,  and  men  flock  in  crowds  to  gaze  on 
the  result  of  his  gigantic  task.  And  on  what  do 
they  gaze  ?  Nought  that  can  possibly  effect  any 
further  object  than  to  satisfy  those  who  are  curious 
of  confirmation  that  great  indeed  were  the  kingdoms 
of  Assyria  and  the  people  thereof.  Far  more  pro- 
fitable, even  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  is  an  in- 
vestigation into  those  antiquities  we  lore  to  term 
classical. 

We  have  now  before  us,  in  one  yolume,  the 
immbers  for  the  present  year  of  this  most  valuable 
journal,  which  not  only  affords  us  increased  facilities 
for  pursuing  our  inquiries,  but  inspires  us  at  the 
same  time  with  renewed  relish  for  study  so  fraught 
with  interest.  The  article  in  the  second  part  upon 
the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  in  the  Lesche  at  Del- 
phos,  by  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd,  is  a  most  ingenious 
attempt  to  reproduce,  descriptively  and  pic  tonally, 
one  of  the  lost  paintings  of  Polygnotus,  represent- 
ing the  descent  of  Ulysses  to  Hades.  Mr.  Lloyd 
has  taken  the  description  left  by  Pausanias  as  bis 
guide,  and  presents  us  with  a  large  and  carefully- 
executed  lithographic  engraving,  in  which  the 
various  figures  mentioned  by  that  historian  as 
having  formed  the  composition  are  grouped  witli 
consummate  skill.  Both  tlie  illustration  itself  and 
the  author  s  remarks  show  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  tl)e  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  and  with  that 
branch  of  art  of  which  so  few  examples  are  left  to 
us,  with  the  exception  of  those  preserved  on  the 
fictile  vases  of  Magna  Grsecia. 

In  his  paper  on  the  Ionic  Heroum  at  Xanthus, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  Falkener  brings 
us  into  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  an- 
cient sculptures  for  the  possession  of  which  this 
country  is  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  Sir  Charles 
Fellows. 

Thei*e  are  several  illustrations ;  amongst  which 
we  may  particularly  mention  a  representation  of 
the  remains  of  tlie  upper  frieze,  as  arranged  by  tlie 
author,  and  also  a  beautiful  lithograph,  a  restored 
elevation  of  the  classic  edifice  they  once  adorned. 

We  ar§  again  indebted  to  Mr.  Falkener  for  his 
concise  and  erudite  dissertation  in  the  fourth  part 
of  the  work  upon  the  "  Eastern  Pediment  of  the 
Parthenon,"  a  subject  alike  interesting  to  the 
artist  and  the  antiquarian,  richly  illustrated,  and 
manifesting  profound  research  in  the  history  of  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  Greek  art.  Great  pains 
must  have  been  bestowed  on  tlie  subject,  and  the 
measurements  given  testify  as  much  to  the  writer  s 
familiarity  with  architecture  as  does  the  whole  of 
his  treatise  to  his  attainments  as  a  classical 
scholar. 

Our  space  forbids  us  to  do  more  than  bestow 
this  passing  allusion  to  the  merits  of  a  work  so 
eminently  calculated  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the 
genuine  lover  of  antiquities. 
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Deck  and  Port ;  or,  InddmU  of  a  Cruise  to  CcUi- 
fomia.  By  the  Eev.  Waltbb  Colton.  London : 
Partridge  and  Oakey. 

Mr.  OoLTON,  desirous  to  mitigate  the  critic's  disci- 
pline, informs  ns  in  the  preface  to  his  work  that  it 
was  never  intended  for  publication — ^that  "it  was 
more  the  whim  of  the  hour" — **  a  journal  in  which 
I  sketched  down  the  incidents  of  each  day  as  they 
occurred."  Now,  without  pausing  to  inquire  as  to 
the  motives  which  induced  the  reverend  gentle- 
man to  give  his  log  to  the  light  of  day,  we 
willingly  admit  that  the  narrative  of  incidents 
recorded  as  they  occurred,  whilst  the  impressions 
they  produced  were  still  strong  upon  the  writer's 
mind,  affords  much  interesting  matter  to  the 
reader. 

Mr.  Colton  embarked  at  Norfolk  (U.S.),  as 
chaplain  on  board  the  United  States  frigate  CoU' 
gress,  commanded  by  Commodore  Stockton, 
destined  to  the  Pacific.  The  frigate  touches  at 
Bio,  Valparaiso,  Lima,  Honolulu,  and  takes  her 
leave  of  us  at  San  Francisco. 

The  reverend  gentleman  naturally  enough  seeks 
to  beguile  the  tedium  of  so  prolonged  a  voyage 
by  compiling  a  journal  of  all  those  trifling  events 
of  such  absorbing  interest  to  men  embarked  on 
a  long  cruise.  The  various  little  episodes  that 
tempered  the  monotony  of  a  life  at  sea  are  nar- 
rated with  a  tolerable  amount  of  graphic  skill, 
but  the  effect  of  his  descriptions  is  most  tho- 
roughly impaired  by  his  overweening  predilection 
for  the  tempting  sin  of  fine  writing;  and  his 
weakness  in  this  respect  is  never  more  glaringly 
conspicuous  than  in  the  forced  moral  or  metaphor 
be  extorts  from  the  slightest  incident  Apropos 
of  a  smartish  shower,  he  launches  out  in  this 
soaring  style : — 

The  poor  dog-vane  fell  motionless,  as  if  suspended  in  a 
grave.  The  elond  now  dissolved,  the  light  of  the  stars 
streamed  down  ihroagh  the  radiant  depths  of  air,  and  the 
crushed  wind,  like  an  unhorsed  rider,  resumed  its  career. 

Man,  when  frustrated  in  his  purposes,  slowly  if  ever 
recovers  his  courage  and  force ;  but  Nature  instantly  moves 
on  again  in  her  exulting  strength.  What  to  her  are 
crumbling  temples  and  mouldering  pyramids?  She  spreads 
her  verdure  over  the  ruins  of  nations.  In  her  august  do- 
main empires  rise  and  fall  with  as  little  sensation  as  leaves 
put  forth  and  perish.  She  hushes  the  great  dirge  of  human 
sorrow.  Her  winds  waltz  over  the  graves  of  ages.  All 
are  hers,  and  aU,  from  the  stars  that  tremble  in  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven  to  the  groves  of  coral  which  wave  over  the 
pavements  of  the  unsounded  sea,  feel  the  pulses  which 
throb  in  her  mighty  heart.  What,  then,  frail  man,  is  thy 
pride  amid  these  stupendous  attributes  and  achievements 
of  Nature  t  A  bubble  that  breaks  amid  the  eternal  thunders 
ef  the  deep. 

Again  we  are  reminded  that  *'  it  is  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alone,"  such  trite  moral  apophthegm 
l>eing  suggested  bv  the  non-appearance  of  any 
other  sail  at  sea  besides  their  own.  "  Thick  dark- 
ness settles  on  the  sea" — very  thick  indeed : — 

The  light  of  a  full  moon  cannot  straggle  through  it,  and 
the  brightest  star  glimmers  on  it  faintly  as  the  glowworm 
on  the  pall  of  the  coflhieddead. 

But  it  IB  useless  to  enumerate  instances  of  tliis 
besetting  vice ;  they  occur  on  every  page,  and  are 
not  unfrequently  thus  summed  up,  "  But  let  that 
jxiss ;"  and  so  say  we. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  literary  short-comings 


of  the  worthy  chaplain,  they  are  amply  redeemed 
by  his  warm  and  earnest  devotion  to  his  own 
arduous  duties.  His  piety,  his  patience,  his  unre- 
mitting attention  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his 
motley  flock,  are  beyond  all  praise,  save  that 
awarded  by  a  self-approving  conscience.  And  yet 
such  is  his  reserve  and  modesty  when  speaking  of 
matters  personal  to  himself,  that  it  is  but  inferen- 
tially  and  indirectly  that  we  arrive  at  a  hearty 
appreciation  of  his  eminent  merits.  Whatever 
may  be  his  defects  as  an  author,  he  is  irreproach- 
able as  a  man ;  although  we  could  wish  he  would 
feel  a  little  more  charity  towards  his  fellow-Chris- 
tians of  the  erring  Church  of  Eome.  But  as  an 
author  alone  Mr.  Colton  is  entitled  to  some  merit. 
His  sketches  of  the  various  places  at  which  the 
frigate  touches  are  graphic  and  powerful,  and  he 
is  certainly  a  most  observant  traveller.  We  Tsnll 
conclude  our  notice  of  these  pages  with  a  few 
passages  extracted  from  them.  The  following  is  a 
curious  instance  of  practical  physiology  at  Lima : 

A  mother  here  never  nurses  her  child  when  she  is  angry, 
for  fear  of  imparting  to  it  a  choleric  temperament.  If 
unable  to  perform  herself  this  agreeable  maternal  function, 
she  procures  a  black  nurse,  but  never  an  Indian.  The  vital 
tide  from  a  red  skin  she  feels  assured  will  give  it  a  fiery 
irascible  disposition.  She  considers  the  milk  of  the  black 
cow  cooler  Uian  that  of  any  other,  and  anticipates  a  mild 
and  amiable  temper  in  her  children  as  she  pours  it  into  their 
porringers.  I  like  this  idea  of  not  nursing  a  child  when 
angry.  It  is  another  cheek  on  peevishness  and  passion. 
It  would  not  be  amiss  were  the  superstition  universal.  Of 
aU  objects  in  the  world  the  most  painful  to  me  is  a  mother 
nursing  and  scolding  at  the  same  time.  It  is  worse  than 
thunder  out  of  a  soft  April  cloud. 

We  give  the  following  out  of  justice  to  a  body 
of  men  not  at  present  in  the  best  odour. 

There  are  two  large  churches  for  the  natives  of  Hono- 
lulu. The  services  in  these  are  conducted  in  the  native 
language  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith,  both  inteUigent  and  devoted  missionaries.  These 
men  and  all  their  brethren  occupy  a  difficult  position  in 
these  islands.  It  is  made  so  less  by  the  fickleness  of  the 
natives  than  the  interference  of  foreigners.  The  very  men 
who,  coming  as  they  do  from  civUised  and  Christian  lands, 
should  be  the  first  to  countenance  and  sustain  them,  are 
those  from  whom  they  experience  the  most  opposition.  It 
seems  impossible  to  avoid  their  cavils.  If  Uie  missiona- 
ries devote  themselves  exclusively  to  their  spiritual  duties, 
the  complaint  is,  that  the  temporal  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity are  neglected.  If  they  interest  themselves  in  the  encou- 
ragement of  agrieulture  and  die  mechanic  arts,  the  cry  is, 
that  they  are  interfering  in  secular  matters  which  do  not 
belong  to  them.  Between  these  two  rooks  no  ship  can  pass 
without  having  her  copper  raked  off  on  one  side  or  the 
other. 

The  truth  is,  the  missionaries  are  pursuing  the  only  plan 
which  can  produce  decisive  and  satisfactory  results.  They 
are  inculcating  the  precepts  and  obligations  of  the  Bible 
on  all  classes,  and  educating  the  young.  Their  schools 
embrace  hundreds  of  native  children,  who  will  themselves 
become  teachers.  In  one  of  these  schools,  which  is  under 
the  superintend  an  ce  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook,  I  found  the 
children  of  the  high  chiefs,  and  among  them  the  heir-ap- 
parent They  spoke  the  English  language  with  entire 
freedom,  and  wrote  it  with  surprising  accuracy.  Their 
acquirements,  in  all  the  branches  of  a  useful  education, 
would  have  done  credit  to  youth  of  the  same  age  in  any 
country.  In  mental  arithmetic  I  (have  never  seen  them 
surpassed.  They  multiplied  five  decimals  by  five,  named 
at  random,  and  gave  the  result,  with  perfect  accuracy,  in 
less  time  than  any  one  could  possibly  have  reached  it  on  a 
slate.  We  now  adjourned  with  the  scholars  to  the  parlour, 
where  Mrs.  Cook  placed  one  of  the  misses  at  the  piano, 
while  another  took  the  guitar,  and  they  all  struck  into  f 


